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LORDS, THURSDAY, MARCH 5. 
+ MEETING OF THE. PARLIAMENT. 
“Tie Pantiament opened by Commission. 
te of the of Sixteen a i 4h Peers for Scotland— 
Delivered, and peas: 
Rott or THE cis ticiee King of poem attending, dee at the ’ 


% Table (in the usual Manner) of the Lords Temporal in the First 
|. Session of the Twenty-first Parliament of the United Kingdom 


COMMONS, THURSDAY, MAROH 5. 

_ A Book containing a List of the Names of the Members returned to serve 
in Parliament’delivered to Sir Thomas Erskine May by Charles 
Romilly, q Hoquire , Clerk of the Crown in Chancery in Great Britain. 

Message fro e Lorp& Commissioners. 

The House went up to thetHouse of Peers; and being returned—The 
‘House proceeded to the— 

Exgotion or a Srzaxer— 
The Right Honourable Hzyry Branp unanimously called to the Ohair 


LORDS, FRIDAY, MARCH 6. 
Taz Royat Commission—Srzaker oF THE House or Commons, PRESENTED 
AND APPROVED 
New Pzer— 


The Right Honourable Sir Thomas Francis Fremantle, Baronet, created 
n. Cottesloe. 


COMMONS, FRIDAY, MARCH 6. 


\ | , 
} ’ Mr. Speaker reported Her Majesty’s A tte and took and oma 
. the Oath—with other Members” me ts 


VOL. COXVIL. {mmpsmm.] [3] 138078 © 
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COMMONS, SATURDAY, MAROH 7. 
Several other Members took and subscribed the Oath. 


LORDS, MONDAY, MARCH 9. 
Tue Royat Commiss1on—Issve or Writs 


COMMONS, MONDAY, MARCH 9. 


Tre Royat Commisston—Issve or Waits. 
ADJOURNMENT OF THE Hovse—Moved, ‘‘That this House, at its rising, 
oS till — next at Three o’clock oe Hart 
¢ 
Motion agreed to. 
New Writs Issvep 
CoMMITTEE FOR PRIVILEGES appointed 


LORDS, TUESDAY, MARCH 10. 

New Preers— 

The Right Honourable Sir John Somerst egies Baronet, G.C.B., 
created Baron Hampton of Hampton Lovett and of Westwood in the 
county of Worcester. 

The Right Honourable Edward Cardwell, created Viscount Cardwell of 
Ellerbeck in the county palatine of Lancaster. 

The Right Honourable Henry Austin Bruce, created Baron Aberdare of 
Duffryn in the county of Glamorgan. 

. George Henry Charles Byng, Esquire (commonly called Viscount Enfield), 
having been summoned by Writ to the House of Lords in his 
father’s Barony of Strafford of Harmondsworth in the county of 
Middlesex. 

The Right Honourable Chichester Samuel Parkinson Fortescue, created 
Baron Carlingford of Carlingford in the county of Louth. 


COMMONS, THURSDAY, MARCH 12. 
New Writs Issvep = 55. ne 


LORDS, THURSDAY, MARCH 19. 


Her Majesty's Most Gracious Speech delivered by The Lorp CHancettor 


New PEERsS— 

The Earl of Breadalbane, in that part of the United Kingdom called 
Scotland, created Baron Breadalbane of Kenmore in the county of 
Perth. 

The Right Honourable William Monsell, created Baron Emly of Jervoe 
in the county of Limerick. 

The Right Honourable John Wilson Patten, created Baron Winmarleigh 
of Winmarleigh in the County Palatine of Lancaster. 


Select Vestries— 
Bill, pro formd, read 1*. 


Avdress to Her fMajesty on Ber fMost Gracious Speech— 

The Quren’s Srrrcu having been reported by The Lorp CHANCELLOR ;— 
An Address to Her Maszsty thereon moved by The Marquess of Lothian 
—(The Motion being seconded by The Earl Cadogan) 

After debate, Address agreed to, nemine dissentiente. 

Carman oF CommittEEs—The Lorp ReEpEsDALE appointed, nemine dis- 
— to take the chair in all Committees of this House for this 
ession, 
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CoMMITTEE FOR PRIVILEGES—appointed. 
Sus-CoMMITTEE FOR THE JOURNALS—appointed. 
AprEaL ComMITTEE—appointed. 

RECEIVERS AND TryERS oF PEtITIONs—appointed. 


Private Briis— 


Ordered, That this House will not receive any petition for a Private Bill after Monday 
the 80th day of this instant March, unless such Private Bill shall have been approved 
by the Court of Chancery; nor any petition for a Private Bill approved by the 
Court of Chancery after Monday the 12th day of May next: 

That this House will not receive any report from the Judges upon petitions presented 
to this House for Private Bills after Monday the 12th day of May next: 

Ordered, That so much of Standing Order No. 179. section 3. as requires that “no 
such Bill shall be read a second time earlier than the fourth day nor later than the 
seventh day after the First Reading thereof” be suspended during the present Session, 
and that every such Bill shall be read a second time on the fourth day after the 
First Reading thereof, whether the Standing Orders applicable thereto have or have 
not been complied with; and that so much of the Order of the 15th day of March 
1859 as requires two clear days notice of the day on which any Bill shall be examined 
roan be suspended during the present Session in respect to Bills originating in 
this House : 

“That so soon as the List of Bills in either of the two classes of Private Bills which 
are to commence in this House shall be settled, all such Bills which the promoters 
intend to proceed with must be read a first time on the next day on which the House 
shall sit: and that all such Bills in the case of which the Examiners shall have certified 
that the Standing Orders have not been complied with shall be referred to the 
Standing Orders Committee on the third day after such First Reading. 


Magdalen Hall Property Bill—Presented (The Marquess of Salisbury); read 1* 
(No. 3) <a a ie bs a 


COMMONS, THURSDAY, MARCH 19. 
New Members Sworn ae ea eg raf 
PrivitEGE — CoMMITTAL OF A MEMBER BY THE CouRT oF QUEEN’s BENcH 
FoR ConTEMPT— 
Mr. Speaker acquainted the House, that he had received a Letter from 
the Lord Chief Justice of England, which Mr. Spzaxer read to the 
House a ; are vs 


ConTROVERTED ExEections—Boroveu or Taunron—Judge’s Report read 
Dunpatk and Lovrn Country Exxcrions—Letter from Philip Callan, 

esquire, read ie i 3 x 
Fatxirk District or Burcus—Letter from John Ramsay, esquire, read 
New Waits 


Outlawries Bill— 


Bill “‘ for the more effectual preventing Clandestine Outlawries,” read the 
first time ; to be read a second time. 


Avdress to Ber fHlajesty on Her fMost Gracious Speech— 

Tue Queen’s Speecu having been reported by Mr. Speaker :—An humble 
Address thereon moved by Sir William Stirling Maxwell (the Motion 
being seconded by Mr. Callender) ae i “s 

pm a proposed, at the end of the sixth paragraph, to add the 

words— 

“And that, conscious of the obligation of Parliament to take especial care of the 
condition of India, we desire to assure Your Majesty of the interest and anxiety 
with which we shall be ready to consider any measure that may be brought before 
us tending to mitigate the distress which now prevails in that portion of the Empire, 
and to avert such calamity in future,’—(Mr. Torrens) re ae 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words be there added.” 

After debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Main Question put, and agreed to, and a Committee appointed to draw 

up the said Address. 
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LORDS, FRIDAY, MARCH 20. 
New Prer— 


John Robert Viscount Sydney, G.C.B., created Earl Sydney of Seadbury 
in the County of Kent. ‘ 


QurEn’s Sperco—Herr Masesty’s ANSWER TO THE Avpress— Reported 


Breneat Fammve—Papsers PresEnrep (sy Commanp)— ; 
Abstract of Correspondence between the Government of India and the 
. Secretary of State in Council relative to the Drought in Bengal pre- 
sented (by command) and ordered to lie on the Table,—( Zhe Marquess 
of Salisbury) - ° . . 


COMMONS, FRIDAY, MARCH 20. 


PrivitecE—ComMitraL or A MEMBER BY THE CouRT OF QUEEN’s BencH 
For Contempt—A Setecr Commirree APpomInrED— 

Moved, That the Letter of the Lord Chief Justice of England to Mr. Speaker, informing 
the House of the commitment of Mr. Whalley, a Member of this House, be referred 
to the Committee of Privileges, to consider and report whether any of the matters 
referred to therein demand the further attention of the House,”’—(Mr. Whalley) 

After short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Ordered, That the Letter of the Lord Chief Justice of England to Mr. Speaker, 
informing the House of the commitment of Mr. Whalley, a Member of this House, 
for Contempt of Court, be referred to a Select Committee, for the purpose of consider- 
ing and reporting whether any of the matters referred to therein demand the further 
attention of the House,—(Mr. Disraeli.) 


And, on March 26, Committee nominated :—List of the Committee Ms 


Bank Hormays—Tue Customs DepartmENt—Question, Mr. Ritchie ; 
Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer as ‘a 

Benoa Fammve—Question, Mr. Onslow; Answer, Lord George Hamilton 

ParLiIAMENT—Business oF THE Hovse—Questions, Mr. Newdegate, Mr. 
Beresford Hope; Answers, Mr. Disraeli .. oF . 


Tue ApprEss In ANSWER TO THE QuEEN’s SpeEcH—Report of Address 
brought up, and read ‘ Ba a ‘i 

Address read a second time. 

Amendment proposed, at the end of the eighth paragraph, to add the 

words— 

“We also think it right humbly to represent to Your Majesty that dissatisfaction 
prevails very extensively in Ireland with the existing system of Government in 
that Country, and that complaints are made that under that system the Irish people 
do not enjoy the full benefits of the Constitution or of the free principles of the 
Law; and we humbly assure Your Majesty that we shall regard it as the duty of 
Parliament, on the earliest opportunity, to consider the origin of this dissatisfaction, 
with a view to the removal of all just causes of discontent,’—(Mr. Butt.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words be there added.” 

After debate, Question put:—The House divided; Ayes 50, Noes 314; 
Majority 264. 

Address agreed to:—To be presented by Privy Councillors. 

Division List, Ayes and Noes “e as ne 


Suprty—Resolved, That this House will, To-morrow, resolve itself into a 
Committee to consider of the Supply to be granted to Her Majesty. 


Ways anp Mrans—Resolved, That this House will, To-morrow, resolve 
itself into a Committee to consider of the Ways and Means for raising 
the Supply to be granted to Her Majesty. 


East Inpia Loan— 
Considered in Committee i is on o> 
Moved to resolve, That it is expedient to enable the Secretary of State in Council of 
India to raise a sum, not exceeding £10,000,000, in the United Kingdom, for the 
service of the Government of India, on the credit of the revenues of India. 
After short debate, Motion agreed to. 
Resolution to be reported Zo-morrow. 
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East Inpra [Annurry Fuxps]— 

. Committee to consider of making provision for the transfer of the Assets and Liabili- 
ties of the Bengal and Madras Civil Service Annuity Funds, and the Annuity Branch 
of the Bombay Civil Fund, to the Secretary of State for India in Council (Queen’s 
Recommendation signified), To-morrow. 


Pustic Accounts—Committee nominated :—List of the Committee asc 

Printinc—Select Committee appointed :—List of the Committee .. 189 

KircHen AND RerresHMent Rooms (Hovusz or Commons)—Standing Com- 
mittee appointed :—List of the Committee - .. 189 


Ancient Monuments Bill—Ordered (Sir John Lubbock, Mr. Russell Gurney, Mr. Beres- 
ford Hope, Sir William Stirling Maxwell, Mr. Osborne Morgan) ; presented, and read the 


first time [Bill1] .. 189 
Tribunals of Commerce Bill—Ordered (Mr. Whitwelt, Mr. Norwood, "Me. Monk, Mr. 

_ Sampson Lloyd, Mr. Ripley) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 2] 189 
Metropolitan Buildings and Management Bill—Ordered (Colonel Hogg, Me. 

Grantham, Sir Henry Wolf’); presented, and read the first time [Bill 3] 189 
Betting Bill—Ordered (Mr. Anderson, Sir William Stirling Maxwell, Mr. Stevenson, Ur. 

M‘Lagan) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 4] 190 


Factory Acts Amendment Bill—Ordered (Mr. Mundella, Mr. Shaw, Mr. Callender, 
Mr: Philips, Mr. Cobbett, Mr. form: Mr. Morley yi presented, and read the first 
time [Bill 5] 190 
Elementary Education Act (1870) Amendment Bill—Orde red (at Richard, Sir 
Thomas Bazley, Mr. Morley, Mr. William M‘Arthur, Sir Henry Heeten) grote 
and read the first time [Bill 6] 190 


Household Franchise (Counties) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Trevelyan, Me. Lambert, Mr. 
Osborne aa Sir Robert re The meets presented, and read the first 


time [Bill 7] 190 
Leases and Sales of Settled Estates Bill—Ordered (Mr. Gregory, ‘Sir John Kuie- 
way, Mr. Lopes); presented, and read the first time [Bill 8] ne 190 


Permissive Prohibitory Liquor Bill—Considered in Committee :—Resolution agreed to, 
and reported :—Bill ordered (Sir Wilfrid Lawson, Sir Thomas Bazley, Mr. Downing, Mr. 
Richard, Mr. Dalway, Mr. Charles —s Mr. William Johnston) ; a and read 
the first time [Bill 9] 190 


Spirituous Liquors (Scotland) Bill—Consider ed in Conia aii agreed to, 
and reported :—Bill ordered (Sir Robert Anstruther, Mr. Fordyce, Mr. Dalrymple) ; iad 
sented, and read the first time [Bill 10] 190 


Merchant Shipping Survey Bill—Considered in Cominithee:: i Sieectedieni agreed to, 
and reported :—Bill ordered (Mr. Plimsoll, Mr. Roebuck, Mr. Samuda, Mr. Kirk- 





man Hodgson, Mr. Horsman); presented, and read the first time [Bill 11] xa? 2 
Married Women’s Property Act (1870) Amendment Bill—Ordered (Mr. Morley, 

Sir John Lubbock, Sir Charles Mills); presented, and read the first time [Bill 12] .. 191 
Offences against the Person Bill—Ordered (Mr. Charley, Mr. Whitwell, Mr. Edward 

Davenport) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 13] 191 
Women’s Disabilities Removal Bill—Ordered (Mr. Forsyth, Sir Relive Anstr sta: 

Mr. Russell Gurney, Mr. Stansfeld) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 14] — 16 
Revenue Officers Disabilities Bill—Ordered (Mr. Monk, Mr. Russell Gurney); pre- 

sented, and read the first time [Bill 15] 191 


Elementary Education (Compulsory Attendance) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Dizon, Mr. 
Mundella, Sir John Lubbock, Mr. Trevely van, Mr. Melly) ; presented, and read the first 
time [Bill 16] J 

Game Laws (Scotland) Bill—or dered (Mr. MLagan, ‘Sir Edward Colebrooke, Mr. Orr 
Ewing, Mr. Maitland) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 17] 191 

Juries Bill—Ordered (Mr. Lopes, Mr. Ans y, Mr. Goldney) ; en and read the 
first time [Bill 18] 

Imprisonment for Debt Bill—Ordered (ate. Bass, Mr. Cobbett, Mr. ‘Eenrs 'y Feilden) ; 
presented, and read the first time [Bill 19] ae A -- 192 


191 


192 
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Landlord and Tenant (Ireland) Act (1870) Amendment Bill—Ordered (Mr. 
tpitr'30)"" John vpyse Mr. ee Mr. Tighe); tay and = the first time 


Parliamentary Elections (Polling) Billo» ‘dered (Sir Charles Dit, Mr. Anderson, 
Mr. Burt, Mr. Macdonald, Mr. Norwood) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 21] 


Working Men’s Dwellings Bill—Ordered (Mr. Whitwell, Mr. —— presented, and 
read the first time [Bill 22] 

Public Meetings (Ireland) Bill—Ordered (Mr. P. J. Smyth, Mr. Ronayne, Mr. 
M‘Carthy Downing) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 23] 

Legal Practitioners Bill—Ordered (Mr. Charley, Mr. Charles Sant); presented, and 
read the first time [Bill 24] 

Infanticide Bill—Ordered (Mr. Charley, Mr. Gilpin, Mr. Holker, Mr. Edward Davenpr) 
presented, and read the first time [Bill 25] . 

Church Rates Abolition (Scotland) Bill—Ordered (Mr. wine) Mr. Baxter, Mr. 


Trevelyan, Mr. Grieve, Mr. Laing, Sir George — Dr. — presented, and 
read the first time [Bill 26] 


Public Worship Facilities Bill—Considered i in Committee 1 Restitlon agreed to, md 
reported :—Bill ordered diuast Salt, Mr. Cawley) ; sits and read the first time 
[Bill 27] tH us (ss 


COMMONS, SATURDAY, MARCH 21. 
Suppty—SuprlEMENTARY Estimates. 


House in Committee of Supply. 
Moved, ‘‘ That Mr. Cecil Raikes take the Chair,”—(Mr. Disraeli.) 
Motion agreed to. 


SUPPLY—considered in Committee. 


(In the Committee. ) 


(1.) That a sum, not exceeding £260,336 18s. 8d., be granted to Her Majesty, to make 
good Excesses of Expenditure beyond the Grants for the following Revenue Depart- 


ments, for the year ended on the 31st day of March 1873, viz.:— & s. d. 
Customs .. 10,3883 11 6 
Post Office “43 .. 40,527 9 10 
Post Office Packet Service vs re 4,469 19 8 
Post Office Telegraph Service as .. 204,955 17 8 


£260,336 18 8 








After short debate, Vote agreed to e oe .- 

(2.) Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a sum, not exceeding £800,000, 
be granted to Her Majesty, ss | the ordinary Grants, towards defraying the 
Expense which will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 31st 
day of March 1874, of the Expedition into Ashantee”’ 

Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That a sum, not exceeding £785, 000, &c.,”— 
(Sir John Hay : :)—After short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 

(3.) “That a sum, not exceeding £47,433 16s. 10d., be granted to Her Majesty, to 
make good Excesses of Expenditure beyond the Grants for the Neg, a 
Services for the year ended on the 31st day of March 1873” 

|Then the said Services set forth.] 

4.) £44,150, Law Charges Crapicnnntany 1873-4). 

) Bly 880, ‘London Bankruptcy Court (Sw up vats 1873-4). 

-) £16 500, Police (Counties and sat s) (Supplementary, 1873-4). 

} £709, Miscellaneous Legal Charges, England (1873-4). 

-) £22,000, Criminal Prosecutions, &c. Ireland (Supplementary, 1873-4). 

.) £3, 900, "Maintenance of Prisoners, &c. Ireland (Supplementary, 1873-4). 

10. £4, 038, Endowed Schools Commission (Supplementary, 1873-4). 

£4, 000, in aid of Colonial Local Revenue, &c. (Supplementary, 1873-4). 

£12, 000, Superannuations (Supplementary, 1873-4). 

.) £4, 550, Temporary Commissions (Supplementary, 1873-4). 

4) 41, 812, Mediterranean Extension Telegraph (1873-4). 
} £15, 038, Civil Contingencies Fund (1873-4). 


15. 
(16. £37, 600, Customs Department (Supplementary, 1873-4). 
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SupPpLy—SvuPprLEMENTARY Estimates—Cc 
(17-) £41,850, Post Office Packet Service (Supplementary, 1873-4), no part of which 
sum isto be applicable or applied in or towards making any payment in t of 
any period subsequent to the 20th day of June 1863, to Mr. J a George Church- 
ward, or to any person claiming through or under him by virtue of a certain Contract, 
bearing date the 26th day of April 1869, made between the Lords Commissioners of 
Her Majesty’s Admiralty (for and on behalf of Her Majesty) of the first part, and the 
said Joseph George Churchward of the second part, or in or towards the satisfac- 
tion of any claim whatsoever of the said Joseph George Churchward, by virtue of 
that Contract, so far as relates to any period subsequent to the 20th day of June 
1863, 
(18.) £105,000, Navy (Supplementary, 1873-4) (Zanzibar Expedition.)— After short 
debate, Vote agreed to ws ee ae ws 
Resolutions to be reported upon Monday; Committee to sit again upon 
Monday. 

East India Loan Bill—Resolution [March 20] reported, and agreed to :—Bill ordered 
(Mr. Raikes, Mr. William Henry Smith, Lord George Hamilton, Mr. Dyke); presented, 
and read the first time [Bill 28] .. “es os be 

Observations, General Sir George Balfour; Reply, Lord George Hamilton. 


East Inpia (Annurry Funps)— 
Considered in Committee oF ‘ pe es 
Moved, “ That it is expedient to make provision for the transfer of the Assets and Liabi- 
lities of the Bengal and Madras Civil Service Annuity Funds, and the Annuity Branch 
of the Bombay Civil Fund, to the Secretary of State for India in Council,’—({Lord 
George Hamilton.) 
Resolution agreed to ; to be reported upon Monday. 


Mrppizsex Szssions (Sauarizs, &c.)— 
Considered in Committee we a nap os 

Moved, “(1.) That it is expedient to provide for the payment, out of the Consolidated 
Fund of the United Kingdom, of one moiety of the Salary of the Assistant Judge of 
the Court of the Sessions of the Peace for the County of Middlesex. 

“(2.) That it is expedient to provide for the payment, out of moneys to be provided 

y Parliament, of the remuneration to the Deputy of such Assistant Judge, and of any 
person appointed to preside as Chairman of a second Court. 

“(3.) That it is expedient to amend the Laws relating to the payment of the Assistant 
Judge of the Court of the Sessions of the Peace for the County of Middlesex and his 
Fo mr the Chairman of the Second Court at such Sessions,’ —(Sir Henry Selwin- 
Lbbetson. 

Resolutions agreed to; to be reported upon Monday. 


Ways and Mrans—considered in Committee na ° 
Resolved, “That, towards making good the Supply granted to Her Majesty for the 
service of the years ending on the 31st day of March 1873 and 1874, the sum of 
£1,422,797 14s. 6d. be granted, out of the Consolidated Fund of the United Kingdom.” 
Resolution to be reported upon Monday ; Committee to sit again upon Monday. 


S44 42 7 








LORDS, MONDAY, MARCH 23. 


Rou. or THE Lorps— 
The Lorp CuanceLtor acquainted the House that the Clerk of the Par- 
liaments had prepared and laid it on the Table: The same was ordered 
to be printed. (No. 5.) 
Srate or tHE Navy—Observations, The Earl of Lauderdale; Reply, The 
Earl of Malmesbury :—Short debate thereon <a ae 
Sranparps Commission, 1870—Question, Observations, Lord Colchester ; 
Reply, The Earl of Dunmore Ne , 


Murra Recrurrivc—Anppress ror Returns— 

Moved that an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty for, Return by Regi- 
ments of Militia—(1.) Of enrolled strength on Ist May 1873: (2.) Of numbers required 
to complete establishments on Ist May 1873: (3.) Of numbers present at trainings 
during 1873: (4.) Of the number of volunteers who have enlisted during (1) February 
poy ars 1872, (2) February and March 1873, and (3) February and March 1874; 
also of the number who have re-enrolled during the same periods,—(The Earl of 
Limerick) a ae 


After short debate, Motion agreed to, 
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Private Bris— 


All Petitions relating to Standing Orders which shall be presented during the 
porcine Session referred to the Standing Order Committee, unless otherwise 
orde’ 


PrivaTE Brris—Standing Order Committee “ appointed and nominated :— 
List of the Committee - 


Orrosep Private Buis—Oommittee opuukd wal ccaenlil :—List of the 


OFFICE OF THE CLERK OF THE PARLIAMENTS AND OFFICE OF THE GENTLEMAN 
UsHER oF THE Biack Rop—Select Committee on, — and nom- 
nated :—List of the Committee re 


Attorneys and Sapien Bill OH hee ie Lord Chin read 18 
(No. 6) 


COMMONS, MONDAY, MARCH 23. 


Tue Queen’s Srrezeco—HzEr Maszsty’s ANSWER TO THE ADDRESS reported 

TRELAND—DratnaGE oF THE River SHannon—Question, Mr. Serjeant 
Sherlock; Answer, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 

BENGAL Facen—Question, Mr. Gourley ; Answer, Lord George Hamilton 

Army—Tuxe Derence Act—Wormwoop Scruss—Questions, Sir Charles W. 
Dilke ; Answers, Mr. Gathorne Hardy 

Crvin sibs Writers — Question, Sir James Lawrence: Answer, The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer a 

Post Orrice—TELEGRaPHic CoMMUNICATION WITH THE Cuaxnen IsLanps— 
Question, Mr. Locke ; Answer, Lord John Manners a 

ForEIGN (shaven ~~ Maisie <> alia: Sir Henry Wolff; Answer, Mr. 
Bourke 

TAXATION OF BzER, &c. IN Forzion Counrrrzs—Question, "Mr. Dodson ; * 
Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer 

Army — Royat Miuirary Cortzecz, Sanpuurst — Svus- Lievrenanrs — 
Question, Captain Dawson Damer; Answer, Mr. Gathorne Hardy 

Army — Auxmiary Forcus—Tuz Yeomanry — Question, Mr. Hanbury ; 
Answer, Mr. Gathorne Hardy 

Post OrFicE—REGISTRATION OF Lerrers—Question, Mr. Monk; Answer, 
Lord John Manners Ne re ah 


Suprty—Order for Committee read ; Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair :’”’— 
Tae Income Tax—ReEsotution—Amendment —— 

To leave out from the word “That” to the end of the Question, in order to add 
the words “in the opinion of this House, incomes not exceeding £500 a-year should 
be exempted from the payment of Income Tax,”—(Mr. Sandford,)—instead thereof 

Question Dae r9 ‘“‘That the words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question : ”—After debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
After further short debate, Main Question, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now 
leave the Chair,” put, and agreed to. 


Suprpry — Navy, Army, Crvm Service, anp Revenve DrerarRTMENTs— 
Votes on Account ne < 


SUPPLY—considered in Committee— 
(In the Committee.) 


(1.) £2,000,000, on account, Wages, &c. to Seamen and Marines.—After short 
debate, Vote agreed to 

(2.) £2, 000, 000, on account, Pay and Allowances Land Forces at Home and Aroad. 

—After short debate, Vote agreed to rT e e 
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SuppLy—Committee—continued. 


(3-) “That a sum, not exceeding £1,886,600, be granted to Her Majesty, on account, 
for or towards defraying the Charge for the paste Civil “Services to the 
31st day of March 1875” 250 
[Then the said Services are set forth. J 
(4.) That a sum, not cooing £1,256,000, be granted to Her Majesty, on account, 
for or towards defraying the Charge for the following Revenue on to the 
31st day of March 1875 253 
Resolutions to be reported To-morrow ; Committee to sit again upon 
Wednesday. 
East India Loan Bill [Bill 28]— 
Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read a second time,”—(Lord Te 
Hamilton) . 253 
Motion agreed to :—Bill read a second time, and committed for Thursday. 


Ways and Means—Consolidated Fund (£1,422,797 14s. 6d.) Bill—Resolution 
[March -21] reported, and agreed to:—Bill ordered (Mr. Raikes, Mr. Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Mr. William Henry Smith) ; presented, and read the first time 254 

Ways and Means—Consolidated Fund (£7,000,000)—Considered in Committoe:— 
Resolution agreed si to be wee To-morrow ; Committee to sit again cine 
Wednesday 254 

East India [Annuity Funds) Bill—Rosolution [March 21] celal vad agreed to :— 

Bill ordered (Mr. Raikes, pare aig _— Mr. William Henry Sah: sleet 
and read the first time [Bill 254 

Middlesex Sessions meth a Bill—Resolutions [March 21] scale and agr ine 

to :—Bill ordered (Mr. Raikes, Mr. Secretary Cross, Sir Henry peasants pre- 


sented, and read the first time [Bill 29] 254 
Churchwardens Bill—Ordered (Mr. Monk, Mr. Goldney) presented, pia read the first 

time [Bill 31] i 254 
Intoxicating Liquors (Ireland) Bill—Considered i in Cuaaiinie: _ mest, agreed ra 

and reported :—Bill ordered (Mr. _— Mr. eens presented, and read the first 

time [Bill 32] , 254 
Municipal Privileges (Ireland) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Butt, Sir John Gr ay, Mr. Bryan, 

Mr. P. J. Smyth) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 33] a3 255 


Borough Franchise (Ireland) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Bryan, Mr. Butt, Mr. Blomerhaet): 
presented, and read the first time [Bill 35] 


Municipal Franchise (Ireland) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Butt, Sir John Pan y, Mr. Bryan, 
Mr. P. J. Smyth) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 34] a . 256 


LORDS, TUESDAY, MARCH 24. 


bo 
ou 
o 


Private Bruis— 

Ordered, That section 4. of Standing Order, No. 179, be suspended in respect of Bills 
originating i in this House and included in either of the two classes of Private Bills in 
Standing Order, No. 178; and that all such Bills be read a second time on Friday the 
27th instant; and that all Petitions praying to be heard upon the merits against any 
such Bill be presented by being deposited in the Private Bill Office before Three 
o’clock in the afternoon on or before Saturday the 4th day of April next. 


Sourn Sea Istanps—ApprEss ror CorRESPONDENCE— 


Moved that an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty for, Copies or Extracts of 
any further correspondence respecting outrages committed upon natives of the South 
Sea Islands, in continuation of the papers upon this — laid before the House last 
Session, —( ‘The Earl of Belmore) Fe - 255 


After short debate, Motion agreed to. 


Ramway Accrmpents—Morion ror Parers— 


Moved, That there be laid before the House Copy of Board of Trade Circular to Railway 
Companies, dated February 1874, and the correspondence which followed thereon : 
Also for, Copy of correspondence between the Board of Trade and Lancashire and 
Yorkshire Railway Company with reference to legal gs in consequence of 
default of return uf accidents,—( The Earl De La Warr 54 Pt 


After short debate, Motion amended, and agreed to. 
VOL, COXVITI. [rarep serrzs.] [ ¢ | 


259 
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Rattways—Motion ror A Return— 


Moved for, Returns on the 1st May of the number of persons employed on each of the 
Railways of the United Kingdom (classified according to the nature of the bacar: 
performed by them),—(The Earl of Aberdeen) a 264 


Motion amended, and agreed to. 


COMMONS, TUESDAY, MARCH 24. 


Army—Tue Avxiiary Forcrs—ApsuTANTS—Question, Mr. Wait; Answer, 


Mr. Gathorne Hardy 265 
Natar—Tue Late Karrie OursrEak—Question, Mr. Edward Jenkins ; 
Answer, Mr. J. Lowther .. 266 
Hypornec, &c. (ScorLanp)—LEGISsLATION FOR ‘ScorLanp—Question, Mr. J. 
Barclay ; Answer, The Lord Advocate .. 266 
Scortanp—Census Returns—Question, Mr. J. Barclay ; Answer, The Lord 
Advocate ie 267 
Army—New Barracks AT Gatway—Question, Mr. Morris; ; Answer, Mr. 
Gathorne Hardy 267 
LazourErs’ DwELLiInes (InzLanp)—Question, Mr. P. J. Smyth ; Answer, 
Sir Michael Hicks-Beach .. 267 
OComacEe or Hatr-Crowns AnD Frorms—Question, Mr. Heygate ; Answer, 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer , 268 
Bank Hortmays Act—Monry OrpeEr OFFICE DrrarTmMent—Question, Mr. 
Wheelhouse ; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer 268 
Ratnway Acctpents—REPoRTS or Inspecrors—Question, Mr. Horsman ; 
Answer, Sir Charles Adderley 269 
Nationa Museums—ReEport oF THE Scrence ‘Commasston—Question, Mr. 
Walpole ; Answer, Mr. Mundella 55 ‘S .. 269 


PARLIAMENT—BUvsINEss oF THE House—(Opposep Busrnzss)—REsoLut1ion— 


Moved, “ That, except for a Money Bill, no Order of the Day or Notice of Motion be taken 
after half-past Twelve of the clock at night, with respect to which Order or Notice 
of Motion a Notice of Opposition or Amendment shall have been printed on the 
Notice Paper, or if such Notice of Motion shall only have been given the next 
previous day of anee and a seaned shall be taken when such Notice is called,”— 
(Mr. Heygate) -» 270 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “in the opinion of this House, the time allotted by the Rules of the House to 
the consideration of Bills introduced by private Members is no nen f insufficient for 
the due discussion of the same and ought not to be further restricted,” —(Mr. Osborne 
Morgan,)—instead thereof. 

After debate, Question, ‘That the words proposed to be left out stand 

part of the Question,” put, and agreed to. 


Main Question proposed. 


Amendment proposed, 
To add, at the end thereof, the words, “ Provided, that this Rule shall not apply to any 
Bill which has passed through Committee of the House,” —(Mr. Dillwyn.) 
After further short debate, Question put, ‘‘ That those words be there 
added :”—The House divided; Ayes 275, Noes 113 ; Majority 162. 


Main Question, as amended, put, and agreed to. 


Criminal Law Amendment Act (1871) Repeal Bill— 


Motion for Leave (Mr. Mundella) 286 
After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill to repeal ‘ The Criminal Law 
Amendment Act, 1871,” ordered (Mr. Mundella, Mr. Eustace Smith, Mr. 
Macdonald, Mr. Burt, Ur. Carter, Mr. Morley); presented, and read the 
first time (Bill 41.] 
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Jury System (IRELaAnD)— 


Select Committee appointed, “to inquire and report on the working of the Irish Jury 
system before and since the passing of the Act 34 and 35 Vic. c. 65; and whether any 
(i — oo are necessary to secure the due administration of justice,” — 

r. Bruen 


And, on April 20, Committee nominated :—List of the Committee 


Pustic Peritions—Select Committee —— and nominated :—-List of the 
Committee .. i 


Game Laws Abolition ere (Mr. P. A. eine Mr. Burt, Mr. Dickinson, Mr. 
George Dizon, Mr. M‘Combie) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 36] 3 


Game Birds (Ireland) Bill—Ordered (Viscount Crichton, Mr. Serjeant Sherlock, The 
Marquess of Hamilton) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 37] ss 


Monastic and Conventual Institutions Bill—Ordered (Mr. Newdegate, Sir Thomas 
Chambers, Mr. Holt) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 38] . ee 


Hypothec (Scotland) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Vans Agnew, Mr. Baillie Hamilton, Sir Witl- 
liam Stirling Maxwell, Sir George Douglas) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 39] 


Wild Animals (Scotland) Bill—Ordered (Mr. James Barclay, Mr. Trevelyan, Mr. 
Fordyce) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 40] aid a 


Registration of Firms Bill—Ordered “as Norwood, Mr. roe Lloy v4, Mr. Whitwell) ; 
presented, and read the first time [Bill 42] ae 


Sale of Liquors on Sunday (Ireland) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Richard Smyth, The O’ Conor 
Don, Viscount Crichton, Mr. Dease, Mr. William Johnston, Mr. Redmond, Mr. James 
Corry, Mr. Thomas Dickson) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 43] - 


Homicide Law Amendment Bill—Ordered (Mr. Russell mer Mr. Lopes); pre- 
sented, and read the first time [Bill 44] $e ws 


Conjugal Rights (Scotland) Act Amendment Bill—Ordered (Mr. Anderson, Sir 
Edward Colebrooke, Mr. Orr Ewing, Mr. James ney, Mr. Leith, Mr. Pesce pre- 
sented, and read the first time [Bill 45] 


Ways and Means—Resolution [March 23] reported, and agreed to:—Bill ordered (Mr. 
Raikes, Mr. Chancellor of the seid Mr. William Henry er ; presented, and 
read the first time 


Pustic Works Loan Comanéescrices [Loans To i Semen Boauns}—- 
Considered in Committee :—Resolution agreed to ; to be reported To-morrow 








COMMONS, WEDNESDAY, MARCH 25. 


IrELAND—UNION sats iacwacai Mr. G. Browne; Answer, Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach . i 


Parliamentary Elections (Polling) Bill 1 [Bill 21]— 

~—— ‘That the, Bill be now read a second time,”—(Sir Charles W. 
Ditke ‘ia ; 

Pos proposed, to leave out the word now,” and at the end 
of the Question to add the words ‘upon this day six months,”—(/r. 
Goldney.) 

After debate, Question put, “‘That the word ‘now’ stand part of the 
Question :’”»—The House divided ; Ayes 126, Noes 201 ; Majority 75. 

Words added:—Main Question, as amended, put, and agreed to :—Bill 
put off for six months. 


Public Works Loan Commissioners (Loans to School Boards) Bill—Resolution 
[March 24] reported, and agreed to:—Bill ordered (Mr. Raikes, Viscount Sandon, Mr. 
William Henry Smith) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 46] 


Irish Land Act Extension suey (The nite Sir Wilfrid Lawson, Mr. 
James Barclay, Mr. Herbert) ee * 
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LORDS, THURSDAY, MARCH 26. 
New Prezr—The Marquess of eee, 2 K.G., created Duke of West- 


minster 
TRANSFER AND TITLE OF nana Os 


Real Property Limitation Bill [x.u.]— 
A Bill for the further Limitation of Actions and Suits se to Real 
Property—Presented (The Lord Chancellor) 
After short debate, Bill read 1* (No. 16.) 


Land Titles and Transfer Bill [x.u.|— 
A Bill to simplify Titles and facilitate the Transfer of Land— Presented 
(The Lord Chancellor) ‘ 
After short debate, Bill read 1* (No. 17.) 


Vendors and Purchasers of Land Bill [1.u.|— 
Presented (The Lord Chancellor) “s 
After short debate, Bill read 1* (No. 18.) 


COMMONS, THURSDAY, MAROH 26. 


Inpia—East Inp1a Revenve Accountrs—Tue Francia, SratTemMEnT— 
Question, Mr. Salt; Answer, Mr. Disraeli eR 

Ecypt — Tue Svez Oawar—THE INTERNATIONAL TREATY—Questions, Mr. 
Gourley ; Answers, Mr. Bourke 

Oczan Hicuways — Question, Mr. Anderson ; Answer, Sir Charles 
Adderley 

IrELaAnD — DisTuURBANCE AT Coaz-Isnanp, Tyrone — Question, Mr. W. 
Johnston; Answer, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach es 

BENEFIT Burmpixe Socrztres — Question, Mr. Gourley ; " Answer, Mr. 
Assheton Cross : 

Inp1a — East Inpra Finance — ~" APPOINTMENT. OF A SELEcr Comaarrer — 
Questions, Mr. E. T. Smith, Mr. W. M. Torrens; Answers, Lord 
George Hamilton 

Gas Compantes—Tue Price OF " Gas—Question, Mr. Goldney ; ; Answer, 
Sir Charles Adderley : 

WEIcuHTs anp Measures Act — INSPECTION. BY THE Pox1ce—Question, 
Mr. Goldney ; Answer, Sir Charles Adderley 

PaRLIAMENT—BuSINESS OF THE Hovsze—Question, Mr. Whitwell ; Answer, 
Mr. Dodson .. 

Army—Eastrer Monpay Review—Question, Mr. Hayter ; " ‘Answer, Lord 
Eustace Cecil 

Post Orrics —Cuarczs ror TELEGRAPHIC MEssAGEs — Question, Mr. 
Charles Lewis ; Answer, Lord John Manners 


Middlesex Sessions Bill [Bill 29]— 
Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read a second time,”—(Sir Henry Selwin- 
Ibbetson) 
Motion agreed to :—Bill read a " second time, and committed for To- morrow. 


Meninipel Privileges (Ireland) Bill [Bill 33]— 
Order for Second Reading read 
After short debate, Second Reading deferred ‘till Wednesday, 15th April. | 


PrIvILEGE — ComMiTraL oF A Memper BY THE Court oF QuzEN’s Bencu 
For OConrEmpt—Nomination or Sececr CommirTEE— 

Moved, That the Select Committee appointed to consider and report 
whether any of the matters moa to in the Letter of the Lord 
Chief Justice to Mr. Speaker [March 19 demand the further con- 
sideration of the House ‘% consist of the following Seventeen Members, 
—(Mr. Disraeli) ae “s 

List of the Committee 

After short debate, Motion agreed to; Power to send for persons, papers, 

and records; Five to be the quorum. 
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Bills of Sale Act (1854) Amendment Bill—Ordered (Mr. Lopes, Mr. Watkin on 
Mr, Charles Lewis); presented, and read the first time [Bill 48] 


Coroners (Ireland) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Vance, Sir John Gray, Mr. ow iar 
and read the first time [Bill 49] 


Innkeepers Liability Bill—Ordered (Mr. sa cag Mr. Locke, Colonel eae pre- 
sented, and read the first time [Bill 50] 


LORDS, FRIDAY, MARCH 27. 


Consolidated Fund (£1,422,797 14s. 6d.) Bill—Read 2* (according to order); Com- 
mittee negatived : Then Standin g Orders Nos. 37. and 38. considered (according to 
order), and dispensed with : Bill read 3*, and passed. 


Consolidated Fund (£7,000,000) Bill—Brought from the Commons; read 1*; to be 
read 2* To-morrow ; and Standing Orders Nos. 37. and 38. to be considered in order 
to their being dispensed with : (The Zord President.) 


East India Loan Bill—Brought from the Commons; read 1*; to be printed; and to 
be read 2* To-morrow ; and Standing Orders Nos. 37. and 38. ta be considered in order 
to their es dispensed with: (The Marquess of Salisbury.) (No. 19.) 


COMMONS, FRIDAY, MARCH 27. 


MeEtTropotis— Partiament StraeetT—THEe New Punic Orrices—Question, 
Mr. Goldsmid ; Answer, Lord Henry Lennox 

ADULTERATION Acr—Question, Mr. Mundella; Answer, Mr. "Sclater-Booth | 

Exemption oF Trn AnD CopreR MINEs FROM Ratte — Question, Sir John 
St. Aubyn; Answer, Mr. Sclater-Booth 

Toe New Courts or Justice—Question, Mr. Gregory; ‘Answer, Lord 
Henry Lennox 

Pusitic Heatru (Scornanp) Acr — County Consranres — Question, Sir 
Wyndham Anstruther; Answer, Mr. Assheton Cross 

MERCANTILE Marme—Oasvanry To Prrerms—Question, Mr. Whitwell ; 
Answer, Sir Charles Adderley 

CrrminaL LAw—FENIAN Prisoners—Question, ‘Mr. Anderson ; Answer, Mr. 
Assheton Cross 

Metrorortis—HypEe Park Cornen—Question, Mr. Goldsmid ; Answer, 
Lord Henry Lennox ; Observations, Mr. Adam; Reply, Colonel Hogg 

JUDICATURE Commrssron—Question, Mr. Whitwell ; "Answer, Mr. Assheton 
Cross 

Army—MInitTIa Frves—Question, Mr. Naghten ; Answer, ‘Mr. Gathorne 
Hardy ‘ a 

CRIMINAL ae — REiEasE OF THE CousTEss ‘De Crvry—Question, Mr. 
Jones; Answer, Mr. Assheton Cross Re ea 


East India Loan Bill [Bill 28]— 
Order for Third Reading read 
After debate, Bill read the third time, and passed. 


Suerty—Order for Committee read; Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair :”— 
Batror Acr—Observations, Sir Charles W. Dilke:—Short debate 
thereon 
Barittsp _MusEum—Sataries oF r Ormazns—Question, Mr. "Butt ; Answer, 
Mr. Disraeli be 


Motion, “‘ That Mr. Speaker doz now leave the “Chair,” agred to. 


Suppiy—considered in Committee. 
Committee report Progress ; to sit again upon Monday next. 
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TurnerKeE Acts ContiInvANCE— 


Select Committee appointed, “to inquire into the Twelfth Schedule of ‘The Annual 
Turnpike Acts Continuance Act, 1873:’”—Committee nominated :—List of the 
Committee 

Instruction to the Committee, that they have power to; inquire and report to the House 
under what conditions, with reference to the rate of interest, expenses of manage- 
ment, maintenance of road, payment of debt, and term of years, or other special 
arrangements, the Acts of any of the Trusts mentioned should be continued. s—(r. 
Sclater-Booth.) 


Holyhead Old Harbour Road Bill—Ordered (Sir Charles Adderley uv) Mr. Cavendish 
Bentinck) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 51] 

Cattle Disease (Ireland) Bill—Ordered (Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, Mr. Attor ney Cilia 
Sor Ireland) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 52] 


Public Health (Ireland) Bill—Ordered (Sir Michael Hioks-Beach, Mr. Attorney 
General for Ireland) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 53] * 

Municipal Boroughs (Auditors and Assessors) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Dodds, Mr. 
Pease, Mr. Richardson) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 54] .. at 


LORDS, SATURDAY, MARCH 28. 


Consolidated Fund (£7,000,000) Bill—East India Loan Bill (No. 19.)—Read 2* 
(according to order) ; Committees negatived : Then Standing Orders Nos. 37. and 38. 
considered (according to order), and dispensed with : Bills read 3*, and passed 


COMMONS, SATURDAY, MAROH 28. 


Mr. Speaker reported the asia Assent pia 422,797 14s. 6d.) Con- 
solidated Fund Bill ; 4 


LORDS, MONDAY, MAROH 30. 


AsHANTEE War—VorteE or THanks To THE Forces— 
Moved, ‘‘That the Vote of Thanks to the Forces engaged on the West 
Coast of Africa take precedence,” —( Zhe Lord President) 
Motion agreed to. 
Resolutions moved (The Duke of Richmond.) 
After debate, Resolutions agreed to. 
Ordered, That the Lord Chancellor do communicate the said Resolutions to Major- 
General Sir Garnet J. Wolscley, and that he be requested by the Lord Chancellor to 
signify the same to Commodore John E. Commerell, Commodore William N. W. 
Hewett, Captain the Honourable Edmund R. Fremantle, Colonel Francis W. Festing, 
Brigadier-General Sir Archibald Alison, and Commander John Hawley Glover, and 
to the several Officers of the Navy, Army, and Royal Marines who served in the 
said Expedition. 
Tue Gotp Coast —Furure Poiicy or THE GovERNMENT — Quostion, 
Earl Grey; Answer, The Earl of Carnarvon :—Short debate thereon .. 


COMMONS, MONDAY, MARCH 30. 


Metropolitan Board of Works Bill (by Order)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,”’—-( Colonel Hogg) 
After short debate, Amendment proposed, to leave out the word ‘now,’ 
and at the end of the Question to add the words ‘upon this = 
six months,”—(Mr. W. M. Torrens.) 
After further short debate, Question, ‘‘ That the word ‘now’ stand part 
of the Question,” put, and agreed to. 
Main saeriton put, and agreed to:—Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitte 
Loca Rative — Ratine or Government Propertry—Question, Major 
Dickson ; Answer, Mr. Disraeli a 
Burprne Act oF 1844—LxcrstaTion—Question, Mr. Locke ; Answer, Mr. 
Assheton Cross si i de “6 
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Post Orrice—Monzy Orpek Orrices (InELAND)—Question, Mr. G. Browne; 
Answer, Lord John Manners 

METROPOLIS—THE GREEN Park—Question, Lord Claud John Hamilton ; 
Answer, Colonel Hogg ee 

Inpia—Tne Kirwee Prize Monzy—Question, Mr. Freshfield ; Answer, 
Lord George Hamilton P 

CHARGES ON THE CONSOLIDATED Fuxp—Question, Sir William Harcourt ; 
Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer 

Mepicat Orricers or HeattrH—Question, Dr. Lush ; Answer, Mr. Sclater- 
Booth 

ScoTLanD—THE SASINE OFFICE, Eprvsurox—Question, Mr. Mackintosh ; 
Answer, The Lord Advocate 

ScorLtanD—SuHERIFF Principats—G Lascow AND LANARKSHIRE—Question, 
Dr. Cameron ; Answer, The Lord Advocate 

Ormawat Law—Remission oF SznrenceE—Question, Sir William Stirling 
Maxwell; Answer, Mr. Assheton Cross .. 

Navy—H.M.S. ‘‘Lonpon ”’—Question, Mr. Kinnaird; Answer, Mr. Algernon 
Egerton 

Spain — THE S10oP “Lark ”’—Question, Mr. Serjeant Simon ; Answer, 
Mr. J. Lowther 

IRELAND—PEACE PRESERVATION “Act—Question, Captain Nolan; Answer, 
Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 

CrmimaL Law—Tue FENIAN Prisoners—Question, Mr. ‘Butt; Answer, 
Mr. Assheton Cross ‘ 


ASHANTEE WaR—VorTE or THANKs TO THE ForcES-— 
Resolutions moved (Mr. Disraeli) ; 
After debate, Resolutions put, and agreed to. 


Ordered, That Mr. Speaker do communicate the said Resolutions to Major General 
Sir Garnet J. Wolseley, and that he be requested by Mr. Speaker to signify the 
same to Commodore John E. Commerell, Commodore William N. W. Hewett, 
Captain the Honourable Edmund R. Fremantle, Colonel Francis W. Festing, 
Brigadier General Sir Archibald Alison, and Commander John Hawley Glover, and 
to the several Officers of the Navy, "Army, and Royal Marines who served in 
the said Expedition,—(Mr. Disraeli.) 


SUPPLY—considered in Committee—Army EstrimatTes— 


(In the Committee.) 

(1.) Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a number of Land Forces, not 
exceeding 128,994, be maintained for the Service of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland, and for Depéts for the training of Recruits for Service 
at Home and Abroad, including Her Majesty’s Indian Possessions, from the 1st 
day of April 1874 to the 31st day of March 1875, inclusive,” — (Mr. Secretary Hardy) 

Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a number of Land Forces, not exceed- 
ing 118,994, &.,”—(Sir Wilfrid Lawson.) 

After debate, Question put:— The Committee divided; Ayes 45, Noes 256; Ma- 
jority 211. 

ginal Question put, and agreed to. 
(2. we £2,434,500, Pay and Allowances, &c. of Land Forces. 


Navy EstmmaTes— 
(3) 60,000 Men and Boys, Sea and Coast Guard Services, including 14,000 ~~ 
Marines.—After short debate, Vote agreed to 


Resolutions to be reported Yo-morrow ; Committee to sit again upon 
Monday 13th April. 


— and Bishops (Appointment and Consecration) 





Motion for Leave (Mr. Monk) 

After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill to provide for the Appoint- 
ment and Consecration of Archbishops and Bishops in England and 
Wales, ordered (Mr. Monk, Mr. Dickinson); presented, and read the 
first time [Bill 56.] 
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Conveyancing and Land Transfer (Scotland) Bill— 

Motion for Leave (Zhe Lord Advocate) , 

Motion agreed to:—Bill to amend the Law relating to Land Rights and 
Conveyancing, and to facilitate the Transfer of Land, in Scotland, 
ordered (The Lord Advocate, Mr. Secretary Cross, Mr. Cameron) : ; pre- 
sented, and read the first time [Bill 60.] 


Building Societies Bill—Ordered (Mr. Torrens, Mr. Walpole, Mr. Gourley, Mr. Goldney, 
Mr. Dodds, Sir Charles Russell) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 55] 

Prison Ministers Act (1863) Amendment Bill—Ordered (Mr.Meldon, Lord Franeis 
Conyngham, Mr. a Mr. Digby, Mr. Martin, Mr. Owen Lewis) ; een: and read 
the first time [Bill 58] 

Poor Relief (Ireland) Bill—Ordered (tr. 0’ Shaughnessy, Mr. Butt, Ur. Downing, Ur. 
Redmond, Mr. Browne) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 57] 

Fines, Fees, and Penalties Bill—Ordered (Mr. Serjeant Simon, Mr. Melly, Mr. Charley, 
Mr. Rathbone, Mr. Mellor, Mr. Gourley); presented, and read the first time [Bill 59] 

Landlord and Tenant (Ireland) Act (1870) Amendment (No. 2) Bill—Ordered 
(Sir John Gray, = Patrick Martin, Mr. Meldon, Mr.’0’ Sullivan) ; — and read 
the first time [Bill 61] 

Local Government Provisional Silage Bill—Ordered (Mr. Clare Read, Mr. Slater. 
Booth) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 62] aes - 


COMMONS, TUESDAY, MARCH 31. 


PrrivitEGE—OomMITTAL OF A MEMBER BY THE CourRT OF QUEEN’s BENCH 
FoR ConTEMPT—REPORT OF THE SELECT CoMMITTEE— 


Report brought up, and read .. 
Report, with Minutes of Evidence, to lie upon the Table, and to be 
printed. (No. 77.] 


IrELanp — Dunmore Harsovr—Question, Mr. Kavanagh; Answer, Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach : 

Scrmnczk anv Art—Souvrn Kensincron Museum — Question, Major 
Beaumont; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer .. 

Post Orrice—Savines Bank DeparTMENT—Question, Mr. iti Xe Answer, 
Lord John Manners 

Ways anp Mzans—Farwers’ Oarrs—Suernerps’ Docs (Scortanp)— 
Question, Viscount Macduff ; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer 

InpIA—BENGAL Famive—Question, Mr. O'Donnell ; Answer, Lord George 
Hamilton : 

Army—KitMaInHAM Hosrrrat—Question, Mr. Owen Lewis; Answer, Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach . ‘ 

SmvcaporE EMIGRATION Act — Question, Mr. Palmer ; Answer, Mr. J. : 
Lowther ri 

wigs TRIAL OF Ancuors—Question, Mr. G. Bentinck ; " Answer, Mr. 

unt 

Crvm Service EstmaTes—Postic Orrices "Furnrrvre—Question, Mr. 
Mellor ; Answer, Mr. W. H. Smith i 

Sram—Brrrisn SuBJECTs IN Brpao—Question, Mr. M‘Lagan ; Answer, 
Mr. Bourke .. 

THe ASHANTEE War—Question, "Mr. Edward Jenkins ; Answer, Mr. Hunt 

Lzetstation—IntoxicaTine Liquors Brrr—Question, Sir Wilfrid Lawson ; 
Answer, Mr. Assheton Cross i Me 


Dr. Livinastone— 


Moved, ‘That this House, at its rising, do adjourn till Monday the 13th 
April, ”—(Mr. Disraeli.) 

Observations, Mr. Russell Gurney; Reply, Mr. Disraeli . 

Motion agreed to, 
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- [March 81.) 


IrELAND—Derry CELEBRATIONsS—OCosts or CotonEL HitirER—Morron For 
A Return— 

Moved, “'That there be laid before this House, a Return of all sums paid out of 
public moneys on account of damages or costs recovered, since the Ist day of January 
1870, in any action against Colonel Hillier, the Deputy Inspector General of the 
Royal Irish Constabulary ; specifying in each case the name of the Plaintiff and De- 
fendant, the amount paid for damages and costs, and the fund out of which the 
amount was paid,”—(Mr. Butt) wi 


After short debate, Question put, and negatived. 


ELEMENTARY Epvucation (Emotuments or TracHERs)— Motion FoR AN 
ADDRESS— 

Moved, “'That an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty, that She will be 
graciously pleased to give directions that there be laid before this House, a Return 
of the average income received in the year 1873 from all professional sources by the 
Male Certificated Teachers in the Schools aided by annual Grants in England and 
Wales ; also the total number of Male Certificated Teachers, and the ake of these 
provided with official residences rent-free in England and Wales : 

“Similar Return of Female Teachers : 

“Similar Returns for Scotland : 

“Similar Return of the average total income at present derived from their Schools by 
the Male Teachers of Ireland ; also the total number of such Teachers, and the number 
of these provided with official residences rent-free in Ireland : 

“ And, Similar Return for Female Teachers,”—(Captain Nolan) 

Amendment proposed, 

To add, at the end thereof, the words “the Returns to show how far these Emolu- 
ments are derived from National Funds, from Local Rates, from School Pence, and 
from Local Voluntary Contributions,” — (Mr. M‘Laren.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words be there added :”’—After short 
debate, Moved, ‘‘ That the Debate be adjourned till that day fortnight,” 
—(MMr. Gathorne Hardy :}—Motion agreed to:—Debate adjourned till 
Tuesday 14th April. 

Labourers Cottages (Scotland) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Fordyce, Mr. M‘Combie, Mr. James 
Barclay, Sir Georg > Balfour, Mr. Kinnaird) ; — and read the first time 
[Bill 63] 

Metropolis Water Supply and Fire Seiiliee. Bill Ordered (Colonet Beresford, 
Sir Charles Russell, Mr. Forsyth, Mr. Ritchie); presented, and read the first time [ Bill 64] 

Isle of Man Harbour Dues Bill—Considered in Committee :—Resolution agreed to, and 
reported :—Bill ordered (Mr. — Mr. William wey Smith, Sir Henry Selwin- 
Lbbetson) 

Mutiny Bill—Ordered (it. Raikes, Mr. Sennteis 7] Hardy ly, The Judge Ada coal 
and read the first time ee ay 

Marine Mutiny Bill—0Ordered (Mr. Baits, Mr. Hunt, Mr. Algernon Eyer sti presented, 
and read the first time ae 


COMMONS, MONDAY, APRIL 13. 


ConTROVERTED ExEections—County or REenrrREw— 
Judge’s Report read 
Dominion oF CanapA—THE Law OFFICERS OF THE Crown—Question, 
Mr. Edward Jenkins; Answer, Mr. J. Lowther a 
Army—KILMAINHAM Hosrrrat—Question, Mr. Owen Lewis; Answer, Mr. 
Gathorne Hardy 
Spain—Tue Cryin ‘War—Recoantti0n OF BELLIGERENT RicHrs—Question, 
Mr. O’Clery ; Answer, Mr. Bourke 
Unsgawortuy VEssELs — Question, Mr. Gourley ; Answer, Sir Charles 
Adderley i 
Asnanrzs War—Tuanxs or tHe Hovse— 
Mr. Speaker acquainted the House, that he had received a Letter from 
Major General Sir Garnet J. Wolseley, dated the 2nd day of this 
instant April, acknowledging the Thanks of this House to himself and 
other Officers for the success =— the or to Ashantee. 
Letter read ase 
[d : 
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Surrry—Order for Committee read; Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair :””— 


Tue Income Tax—Postponement of Motion (Mr. Charles Lewis) ee 


Tre Army Reserves—Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “ t’’ to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “in the opinion of this House, the Reserves for the defence of this Country 
should be Pram of men who have passed atin the ranks of the regular seeing 
—(Major Beaumont,)—instead thereof 


Question proposed, ‘That the words proposed. to be left out stand part 
of the Question: ”’—After debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Main Question, ‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair,” put, 
and agreed to. 


SUPPLY—considered in Committee—Army EstrmaTes— 


(In the Committee. ) 


£48,100, Divine Service.—After short debate, Vote agreed to .. rt 

£26, 300, Administration of Military Law.—After short debate, Vote agreed to .. 

£243, 200, Medical Establishments and Services.—After short debate, Vote 
reed to 

£738,500, Militia ‘Pay and Allowances.—After short debate, Vote agreed to 

£78, 900, "Yeomanry Cavalry. 

£430, 800, Volunteer Corps.—After short debate, Vote agreed to 

£121, 700, Army Reserve Force (including Enrolled Pensioners). 

£368, 100, Control Establishments, Wages, &c.— After short debate, Vote 

reed to. 

£2,960,800, Provisions, Forage, &c. 

£743, 100, Clothing Establishments, Services, and Suppli 

y £970, 000, Supply, Manufacture, and Repair of Warlike aaa other Stores.—After 

short debate, Vote agreed to a 

(12.) £761,300, Works, Buildings, and Repairs. —After short debate, Vote agreed to 

(13.) £136, 200, Mili Education. 

(14.) Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a sum, not exceeding £31,400, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge for Miscellaneous Services, which 
will come in course of payment from the Ist day of April 1874 to the 31st day of 
March 1876, inclusive” 

Motion made, and Question proposed, “That the Item of £6,603, for the Expenses 
arising from the Contagious Diseases Prevention Acts, be omitted from the pro- 
posed Vote,”—(Mr. Gourley.)—After short debate, Question put, and negatived :-— 
Original Question put, and agreed to. 

(15.) £205,900, Administration of the Army. 

(16.) £34,000, Rewards for Distinguished Services. 

(17.) £81,600, Pay of General Officers. 

(48.) £521,100, Full Pay and Half Pay of Reduced and Retired Officers. 

(19.) £146,800, Widows’ Pensions, &c. 

(20.) £16,300, Pensions for Wounds. 

(21.) Motion made, and Question propo! ot “That a sum, not exceeding £36,100, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to de > the Charge for Chelsea and Kilmainham 
Hospitals (In Pensions), which will pins in course of payment from the Ist day of 
April 1874 to the 31st day of March 1874, inclusive”’ 

Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That the Item of £250, for the Chaplain at 
Kilmainham Hospital, be omitted from the proposed Vote,’ "(Captain Nolan :)— 
After short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn :—Original Question put, and 
agreed to. 

(22.) £1,168,600, Out Pensions. 

(23.) £172,100, Superannuation Allowances. 

(24.) £20,900, Non-Effective Services for Militia, Yeomanry Cavalry, and Volunteer 
Corps. 


Resolutions to be reported upon Zhursday ; Committee to sit again upon 
Wednesday. 


East India Annuity Funds Bill [Bill 30]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,”—({Lord _— 
Hamilton) ae 
After short debate, Motion agreed to: :-—Bill read a second time, and com: 
mitted for Monday next. 
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Offences against the Person Bill [Bill 13}— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,”—{ Mr. Charley) 
After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted for Monday next. 


Infanticide Bill [Bill 25j— 
Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read a second time,””—(Mr. Charley) 
After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted for Wednesday. 


Harbour of Colombo [Loan] Bill—Resolution [March 31] reported, and agreed to :— 
Bill ordered (Mr. Raikes, Lord George Hamilton, Mr. William Henry Smith) 
LORDS, TUESDAY, APRIL 14. 


AsHANTEE War el or THanxs)—AcKNOWLEDGMENT OF Sir GARNET 
Wotsetey, K.0.B 


Page 


538 


539 


540 


The Lorp Cmaxcaszon acquainted the House, That he had received a - 


Letter from Major-General Sir Garnet J. Wolseley, K.C.B., G.C.M.G., 

in return to the Thanks of this House and to the Resolutions of the 
30th ultimo, communicated to him in obedience to an Order of this 
House of the said date: The said letter being read—was ordered to lie 
on the Table, and to be entered on the Journals aM 


COMMONS, TUESDAY, APRIL 14. 


France — Toe CommercraL Treaty, 1872 — British Miverat Orms— 
Question, Mr. Brogden; Answer, Mr. Bourke a 

Metropotis— Nationa GALLERY—THE New ee Mr. 
Cowper-Temple ; Answer, Lord Henry Lennox a 

Merropotis — Vicror1a Park — Question, Mr. Samuda ; ° Anween: Mr. 
W. H. Smith 

MeEtTRoPOLIsS—BETHNAL GREEN Mvsave—Question, Mr. Ritchie; pena 
Lord Henry Lennox 

IrELAND—“‘ CoERCIVE Learstarrow? *_-Gucdions, Lord Robert Montagu, 
Mr. Newdegate; Answers, Mr. Disraeli, Mr. Speaker .. 

Crssion oF THE Fis1 Istanps—Question, Mr. William M‘Arthur ; haan 
Mr. J. Lowther és ne 


Lanp Tax—ReEsoL_uTion— 


Moved, “That, in the opinion of this House, the Land Tax ought to be assessed on the 
Poors Rate valuation thereof now in force instead of on the — valuation,’ — 
(Mr. Eyton) 

[The Motion not being seconded + was not put. j 


Imprisonment for Debt Bill [Bill 19]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,” —( Mr. Bass) ‘ 
Amendment proposed, to leave out the word ‘‘ now,” and at the end of 
the Question to add the words ‘upon this day six months,”—( Mr. 


Lopes.) 

After debate, Question put, ‘That the word ‘now’ stand part of the 
Question : ”—The House divided ; Ayes 72, Noes 215; Majority 143. 
Words added :—Main Question, as amended, put, and agreed to :—Second 

Reading put of’ for six months. 


Universities (Scotland) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Cowper-Temple, Mr. Russell Gurney, Mr. 
Orr Ewing, Dr. Cameron) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 67] a 
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COMMONS, WEDNESDAY, APRIL 15. Page 


Ancient Monuments Bill [Bill 1]— 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,”—(Sir John 
Lubbock) ne 574 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the word “ now,’ and at the end of 
the Question to add the words ‘upon this day six months,”—(Mr. 
Bentinck.) 

After debate, Question put, ‘That the word ‘now’ stand part of the 
Question : ”’—The House divided ; Ayes 94, Noes 147; Majority 53. 

Main Question, as amended, put, and agreed to :—Second Reading put 
off for six months. 


Betting Bill [Bill 4]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,” —(Mr. Anderson) .. 595 
After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted for Tuesday next. 


ery ee Property Act (1870) Amendment Bill— 
12]— 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,””—(Mr. Morley) .. 607 
Amendment proposed, to leave out the word “now,” and at the end of 
the Question to add the words “upon this day six months,”—(2r. 
Alfred Marten.) 
After short debate, Question, ‘That the word ‘now’ stand part of 
the Question,” put, and agreed to. 
Main Question put, and agreed to:—Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted for Friday 24th April. 


Game Birds (Ireland) Bill [Bill 37]— 
Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read a second time,”—( Viscount 
Crichton) re 615 
Amendment proposed, to leave out the word “now,” and at the end of 
the Question to add the words ‘upon this day six months,””—( Mr. 


0’ Conor.) 

After short debate, Question put, ‘‘That the word ‘ now’ stand part 
of the Question:’?— The House divided; Ayes 141, Noes 60; 
Majority 81. 


Main Question put, and agreed to :—Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted for Tuesday 28th April. 


Parliamentary Elections (Returning Officers) Bill—Ordered (Sir Henry James, 
Sir William Harcourt) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 68] 622 


LORDS, THURSDAY, APRIL 16. 


Sm Garnet J. WoLtsELEY—MEssaGE FROM THE QUEEN— 


Message from the QuzEEN delivered by the Lord President, and read by the 
Lord Chancellor .. 622 
Ordered that the said Message be taken into consideration 7o-morrow. 


Middlesex Sessions Bill (No. 22)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( The Earl Beauchamp) 622 
Motion agreed to :—Bill read 2* accordingly, and committed to a Committee 
of the Whole House on Zhursday next. 


Gas Orders Confirmation Bill * re Tp oegonye (The Lord Dunmore) ; read 18 
(No. 26) ee ee ee 628 
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COMMONS, THURSDAY, APRIL 16. Page 
ConTROVERTED ELEcTIONS—KIDDERMINSTER AND HackNEY— 
Judges’ Reports severally read ie aie .. 624 
REGISTER OF PARLIAMENTARY AND MUNICIPAL Fnidovizinny< Questia Mr. 
Rathbone ; Answer, Mr. Assheton Cross .. 624 
METROPOLITAN ’ Porice — Ex-ConsTaBLE Goopcu1p—Question, Sir Charles 
W. Dilke ; Answer, Mr. Assheton Cross . 625 
Anmy—SUPERSESSION oF CoLonELS— RoyaL AND InDIAN Anuy—Question, 
General Shute; Answer, Mr. Gathorne Hardy 626 
IrELAND —Conracious DiszAszs (AnIMALs) Aor—Question, Sir Robert 
Buxton; Answer, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach -. 626 
ApuLTerATion oF Foop Act, 1872—Question, Mr. Mundella ; Answer, Mr. 
Sclater-Booth ae 
Commrree on Orvit SERVICE EXPENDITURE, 1873 — ‘Question, Mr. 
Rathbone ; Answer, Mr. Disraeli 628 
Eoyrr—ALEXANDRIA AND RamuecH Raitway ‘Company—Question, Mr. W. 
Lowther; Answer, Mr. Bourke 628 
New Courts or JusTicE—THE Conrract—Question, Mr. Wait; Answer, 
Lord Henry Lennox 628 
Nationa, GALLERY—THE CENTRAL OcraGcon Hatz—Question, Mr. Wait ; 
Answer, Lord Henry Lennox 629 
Merropotis— Wormwoop Scruss—Question, Sir Charles W. ‘Dilke; Answer, 
Colonel Hogg 629 
Navy—Tue InpIan Srarion—Question, Mr. T. E. Smith ; "Answer, Lord 
George Hamilton 630 
Army —Srarr AprornrmEnts — QUEEN’s RecuLations—Question, Captain 
Nolan; Answer, Mr. Gathorne Hardy .. 630 
Merrororis—THames EmBaNKMENT—Question, Mr. Forsyth ; Answer, Mr. 
W. H. Smith 631 
Exrivorion or Turneixe Trusts — Lorstarr0x—Question, Sir George 
Jenkinson; Answer, Mr. Sclater-Booth .. 631 
Merrorouis — Tae Tames EMBANKMENT — AccESs FROM “THE Srraxp — 
Question, Sir George Jenkinson ; Answer, Colonel Hogg 632 
Epvcation (ScorTianp) Aor — Bumpina Grants — Question, Sir Robert 
Anstruther; Answer, Viscount Sandon .. ae .. 682 
- Sm Garnet J. WotsELEY—MEssAGE FROM THE QUEEN— 
Message from Her Majesty brought up, and read by Mr. Speaker .- 684 


Referred to the Committee of Supply. 


WAYS AND MEANS—Tue Financrat Starement— 
Ways anp Mreans—considered in Committee = .. 684 


(In the Committee. ) 


1, That the Duties of Customs now chargeable on the under-mentioned goods upon their 
importation into Great Britain or Ireland shall cease and determine on and after 
the respective dates hereinafter mentioned (that is to say) : 


[List of Goods. | 
First Resolution agreed to. 


Resolution 2 agreed to. 
Resolution 3 :—After long debate, Resolution agreed to. 


Resolutions to be reported upon Thursday next :—Oommittee to sit again 
To-morrow. 
Mutiny Bill— 
Bill considered in Committee .. 700 


After short time spent therein, Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered Zo-morrow. 
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[April 16.] 


Conveyancing and Land Transfer (Scotland) Bill [Bill 60]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,”—( The Lord Advocate) 
After short. debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill read a second time, and com- 

mitted for Thursday, 7th May. 


Churchwardens Bill [Bill 31]— 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,”’—(Mr. Monk) ‘ 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the word “‘ now,” and at the end of 
the Question to add the words ‘upon this day six months,”—(r. 
Beresford Hope.) 

After short debate, Question, ‘‘ That the word ‘now’ stand part of the 
Question,” put, and negatived. 

Words added :—Main Question, as amended, put, and agreed to:—Bill 
put off for six months. 


Expiostve Susstances— 


Select Committee appointed, “to inquire into the Law relating to the making, keeping, 
carriage, and importation of gunpowder, nitro-glycerine, ammunition, fireworks, 
and all substances of an explosive nature, and to consider the best means of making 
adequate provision for the safety of the public and of the persons employed in such 
making, keeping, carriage, and importation, with a due regard to the necessities of 
the trade,”—(Mr. Secretary Cross.) 


And, on April 17, Committee nominated :—List of the Committee si 


Sale of Liquors on Sunday Bill—Ordered (Mr. Wilson, Mr. Birley, Mr. William 
M‘Arthur, Mr. Cawley, Mr. Edward G. Davenport, Mr. Osborne aay) 5 PO 
and read the first ro [Bill 69] ve 

Cruelty to Animals Law Amendment Bill—Ordored (Mr. Munts, Sir Thomas Perle 
Ur. Sampson Lloyd) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 70] 


Apothecaries Act Amendment Bill—Ordered (Sir John Lubbock, Dr. rata Plosfeir, 
Mr. Plunket) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 71] oo 


LORDS, FRIDAY, APRIL 17. 


Sm Garnet J. WoirsELEY— 


Order of the Day for the consideration of the Queen’s aia of eas 
day read 
Moved, That an humble Address be ssid to Her Majesty to eine Her Majesty the 
Thanks of this House for Her Majesty’s most gracious Message informing this House 
“That Her Majesty, taking into consideration the eminent services of Major-General 
Sir Garnet J. Wolseley, KC. B., G.C.M.G., in planning and conducting the recent 
Expedition into Ashantee, and being desirous in recognition of such services to confer 
some signal mark of Her favour upon him, recommends to the House of Lords to 
concur in enabling Her Majesty to grant Sir Garnet J. Wolseley the sum of ow, 
five thousand pounds;”’ and to assure Her Majesty that this House will cheerfn 
concur in enabling Her Majesty to make such provision,—( Zhe Lord President.) 
Motion agreed to ;—And the said Address was ordered to be presented to 
Her Majesty by the Lords with White Staves. 


Boundaries of Archdeaconries and Rural Deaneries Bill [«.v. eee 8 
“Lord Bishop of Exeter); read 1* (No. 28) 


COMMONS, FRIDAY, APRIL 17. 


ConTROVERTED Exzctions—Ayr Bureus anp Istz or Wicut— 
Judges’ Reports severally read ee 

LEGISLATION—RAILWAY Accrpents—Question, Mr. Bentinck ; Answer, Sir 
Charles Adderley 

Mercuant Surprinec Act—TxHE “ BLtEn ConsTANcE ” AND THE e Virrorta ” 
—Question, Mr. Bentinck ; Answer, Sir Charles Adderley 

Inpia—TuE Benoan Faxrnz—Question, Mr. O’Donnell ; Answer, Lord 
George Hamilton vs : os se 
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Mercuant Surprrne Actr—Srranpine or tHe “‘ Kron Prrivz”’—Question, 
Mr. Wait; Answer, Sir Charles Adderley 

LucIsLATION—REGISTRATION oF BrrtHs AND Dzarus—Question, Mr. Lyon 
Playfair ; Answer, Mr. Sclater-Booth : 

TRELAND — Posie Worxs Loan OommissionERsS — Loans 10 Loca 
Avtuorities—Question, Mr. Power; Answer, The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer 

Taz Asanres War—Honovurs 10 Orricers—Question, ‘Captain Price ; 
Answer, Mr. Hunt 

LEGISLATION — ACCIDENTS TO Rariway Szrvanrs—Question, Mr. Bass ; ‘ 
Answer, Sir Charles Adderley 

Suez CanaL—SusPEnsion OF Navicarrox—Question, Sir George Jenkinson ; ; 
Answer, Mr. Disraeli : wie 

Army — PurcHase OFFICERS Coxnnsston—THE Rerort — Question, Mr. 
Goddard ; Answer, Mr. Hunt 

PATENT Muszum—Question, Major Beaumont ; “Answer, Mr. W. H. Smith 

TreLanp—LEGIsLATION—THE FRANoHIsE—Question, Mr. Meldon ; Answer, 
Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 4 

IRELAND — MarrreD WoMEN’s PROPERTY Acr, 1870 — : Question, Mr. 
Meldon; Answer, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 

LicENSING Laws AMENDMENT Brtt—-Question, Sir Wilfrid Lawson ; Answer, 
Mr. Assheton Cross 

Apgen—RELATIONS WITH THE ARAB Trrpzs—Question, An hon. Member ; 
Answer, Mr. Bourke 

Ways anp Mreans—TueE Suaar Dutres—Question, Mr. Grieve ; . Answer, 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer 


Surrty—Order for Committee read ; Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair : »— 


Faminies oF Orvin SERVANTS OF THE CrowN—Observations, Mr. Baillie 
Cochrane; Reply, The Chancellor of the Exchequer 

Roya Navan ResErve—Observations, Mr. T. ne Reply, Mr. 
Hunt :—Debate thereon 


Question, ‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now lowe the Chair,” put, oat 
agreed to. 


SUPPLY—considered in Committee —Army Estmates—Crvim Srrvice 
Estimates. 


(In the Committee.) 


(1.) £657,800, Army Purchase Commission.—After short debate, Vote agreed to... 

(2.) Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a sum, not exceeding £36,984, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the Charge which 
will come in course of payment during the year ending on thea st day of March 
1875, for the Salaries and E: Expenses of the Offices of the House of Lords” 

Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a sum, not exceeding £35,984, &c.,” 
—(Mr. Dillwyn :\—After short debate, Question put:—The Committee divided ; 
Ayes 22, Noes 125; Majority 103. 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 

(3.) £41,559, to complete the sum for the House of Commons Offices.—After short 
debate, "Vote agreed to 

(4-) sti, ,558, to complete the sum “for the Treasury. — After short debate, Vote 
agreed to . 

5.) £71,212, to complete the sum for the Home Office. 
6.) £51,713, to complete the sum for the Foreign Office. 
47.) £26,890, to complete the sum for the Colonial Office. 
8.) £26, ‘276, to complete the sum for the Privy Council Office. 
9.) £01, ,916, to complete the sum for the Board of Trade.—After short debate, Vote 
pte ‘0 
(10.) Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a sum, not exceeding £2,222, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the 
which will come in course of et during the year ending on the 31st day of 
March 1876, for the Salaries and Expenses of the Office of the Lord Privy Seal” 
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Surprry—Army Estrmates—Crvm Service Estimates—Committee—continued. 


at short debate, Question put :—The Committee divided ; Ayes 135, Noes 64; 
ajori 


71. 
Or) 16458, to complete the sum for the Charity Commission.—After short debate, 
ote agreed to aia 
es £16,408, to complete the sum for the Civil Service Commission. 
13. £15, 395, to complete the sum for the Copyhold, Inclosure, and Tithe Commission. 
— After short debate, Vote agreed to 


pig cn £7, anes to complete the sum for the Inclosure and Drainage Acts ; Imprest 


(15. YM Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a sum, not exceeding £33,319, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the Charge which 
will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 31st day of March 
1875, for the Salaries and Expenses of the Departments of the Comptroller and 
Auditor General of the Exchequer” 


After short debate, Moved, “That the Chairman do report Progress, and ask leave 


to sit again, ”__(Sir George. Bowyer :)—After further short debate, Motion, by leave, 
withdrawn. 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 
Moved, “'That the Chairman do report Progress, and ask leave to sit again,’ —(M*. 
Butt :)—After short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
ms } £1,998, to complete the sum for Registrars of Friendly Societies. 
7 


£309, 699, to complete the sum for the Local Government Board.—After short 
debate, Vote agreed to 

18.) £12,435, to complete the sum for the Lunacy Commission, England. 

19. £44, ,050, to complete the sum for the Mint, including Coinage. 

20. £14, 238, to complete the sum for the National Debt Office. 

21.) Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a sum, not exceeding £18,701, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the Charge 
which will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 31st day of 
March 1875, connected with the Patent Law Amendment Act ” ; 

Moved, “ That a sum, not exceeding £15,251, &c.,”’—(Mr. Dillwyn : :)—After short 
debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 


Resolutions to be reported upon Monday next; Committee to sit again 
upon Monday next. 


Municipal Franchise (Ireland) Bill [Bill 34]— 
Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read a second time,”—(MMr. Butt) 
Amendment proposed, to leave out the word ‘“ now,” and at the end of 
the Question to add the words ‘“‘upon this day six months,”—(Mr. 
Vance.) 
After short debate, Question put, ‘‘That the word ‘now’ stand part of 
the Question :”"—The House divided ; Ayes 88, Noes 125 ; Majority 37. 


Words added :—Main Question, as amended, put, and se to :—Second 
Reading put off for six months. 


EtemMentary Epvcation (EmontumMents or Tracners) — ADDRESS FOR 
ReturNs— 


Question [March 31] again proposed 


Question, ‘‘ That those words be there added,” put, and weet to Mie 
Question, as amended, put, and agreed to. 


Parliamentary Voters Registration (Ireland) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Meldon, Sir John 
Gray, Mr. Sullivan, Mr. Synan) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 72] 


Agricultural Labourers’ Dwellings (Ireland) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Bruen, Viscount 
Crichton, Mr. Kavanagh) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 73] 


Barristers (Ireland) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Callan, Mr. M‘Carthy Downing, Mr. O Shaugh- 
nessy, Sir John Gray) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 74] 
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LORDS, MONDAY, APRIL 20. 
New Pezr— 
The Right Honourable Sir James Moncreiff, Baronet, created Baron 
Moncreiff of Tulliebole in the county of Kinross 


DrvinE SERVICE IN THE CuvRCH oF EnGLAND—Pusiic WorsHie REGULATION 
Buiu— 


Bill for the better administration of the Law respecting the regulation of 
Public Worship presented .. 

Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read 1°, 9, —(The Lord "Archbishop of 
Canterbury. ) 

After debate, Motion agreed to; Bill read 1* (No. 30.) 


Toe Fur Istanps—Rvumovrep CrEssion— 


Copy of a letter addressed to Commodore Goodenough, R.N., and E. L. 
yard, esquire, Her Majesty’s Consul in Fiji, instructing them to 
report upon various questions connected with the Fiji Islands; with 
enclosures: Presented (by nent and ordered to lie on the 7 
—(The Earl of Carnarvon) . 


COMMONS, MONDAY, APRIL 20. 


CoNTROVERTED Exections—StockportT— 
Judge’s Report read 


ScoTLanD—PoticE Force in email Aniaiaibaen Mr. cain Answer, Mr. 
Assheton Cross 

Army—Tue Asnanrer Expepirion—Tue Orncean War—War Mepats— 
Question, Colonel Barttelot; Answer, Mr. Gathorne Hardy 

IRELAND—THE Granp JuRY Sysrzm—Question, Mr. Errington ; Answer, 
Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 

Returns—TvuRNPIKE TRUSTS (ScorLanp)—Question, Sir Robert Anstruther; 
Answer, Mr. Assheton Cross 

Merroporis— THe Vacant Lanp IN ABINGDON Srreer — Question, Sir 
Charles Russell; Answer, Lord Henry Lennox 

Mzrroporis—Lasovrers’ Dwettines, Somers Town—Question, Sir Sydney 
Waterlow ; Answer, Mr. Assheton Cross .. 

ArMy—ADSJUTANTS OF Mitit1a—Question, Mr. Naghten ; ; " Answer, Mr. 
Gathorne Hardy 

Orv. Service Writers—Sick Lzave—Question, Sir Charles W. Dilke ; 
Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer 

LEGISLATION — IMPRISONMENT FOR Dersr— Question, Mr. M. T. Bass ; 
Answer, Mr. Assheton Cross 

Orpnance SurvEY—TuHE 25-1ncH Scarz—Question, Mr. By der ; ; Answer, 
Lord Henry Lennox : 

New Pa.ace aT WESTMINSTER — Susway 10 THE House oF Coxatons— 
Question, Mr. Grieve; Answer, Lord Henry Lennox 

Ways AND Mrans—Dury ON REFINED Sucar—Question, Mr. Grieve ; 
Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer 

Merroporis — Hype Park anp Kenstneron GARpENs— Question, Mr. 
Thompson; Answer, Lord Henry Lennox 

PARLIAMENT — BUSINESS OF THE Hovse — Postponement ‘of Motion, Sir 
John Hay 


Suppty—Order for Committee read ; Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair: ”— 


Her Masesty’s Dockyarps—Observations, Admiral Elliot; Reply, Mr. 
Hunt :—Debate thereon 


Question, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now ia the Chair,” put, and 
agreed to. 
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[April 20.) 


Suppty—considered in Committee—ASHANTEE War—Grant TO Str GARNET 
J. WoLsELEY— 
(In the panera) 


Queen’s Message [16th April] read - 


Noved, “ That a sum, not exceeding £25,000, be granted to Her Majesty to be issued re 
Major General Sir Garnet J. Wolseley, K.C.B., G.C.M.G., as an acknowledgment 
of (ae eminent servicesin planning and conducting the recent ‘Expedition to Ashantee,” 
—(Mr. Disraeli.) 


Vote agreed to. 


Suppty—Navy Estmates o% 3 : ies 


Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a sum, not ccniiaiin £602,757, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the Expense of 
Wages, &c., to Seamen and Marines, which will come in course of payment dying 
the year ending on the 31st day of March 1876” 

After debate, Motion made, and Question proposed, “ 'That the Chairman report 
Progress, and ask leave to sit again,” —(Mr. Samuda :)—Motion agreed to. 

Resolution to be reported Zo-morrow ; Committee also report Progress ; 
to sit again upon Wednesday. 


Suppty—Resolutions | A LA pril 17th] reported 
After short debate, Resolutions agreed to. 


East India Annuity Funds Bill [Bill 30]— 

Order for Committee read :—WMoved, ‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave 
the Chair” .. 

Amendment proposed, to leave out from the word “That” to the end of 
the Question, in order to add the words ‘‘ the Bill be committed to a 
Select Committee,’ ’—(Mr. Beckett- Denison, )—instead thereof. 

After short debate, Question, ‘That the words proposed to he left out 
stand part of the Question,” put, and agreed to. 

Main Question, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair,” put, and 
agreed to:—Bill considered in Committee. 

After short time spent therein, Bill reported ; as amended, to be considered 
upon Monday next. 


East Inpia Frnance— 


Select Committee appointed, “ to i inquire into charges payable in this Country for which 
the Revenues of India are liable : ’’—List of the Committee fe 


ADULTERATION OF Foop Act, 1872— 


Select Committee appointed, “to inquire into the operation of the Adulteration of 
Food Act, 1872,”—(Mr. Sclater-Booth.) 


And on Monday, April 27, Committee nominated :—List of the Committee 


Land Tax Commissioners Names Bill—Ordered (Mr. William Henry Smith, Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 76} Y 


County of Hertford and Liberty of Saint Alban Bill—Ordered (Mr. Cowper, Mr. 
Halsey, Mr. Abel Smith) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 77] ; 


LORDS, TUESDAY, APRIL 21. 


PaTRONAGE IN THE OuvuRCH oF Eno~tanp—Morion ror A Segxxcr Com- 
MITTEE— 


Moved, “That a Select Committee be oppcinted to inquire into the laws relating to 
patronage, simony, and exchange of Benefices in the Church of Fagen," 
(The Lord Bishop of Peterborough) . ; 
After debate, Motion agreed to ; ind Oomsiltine appointed ecseaidisiely: 
And, on Friday, April 24, Committee nominated :—List of thé Committee 
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COMMONS, TUESDAY, APRIL 21. 


— DevyominationaL Epvucation — Lzcisnation — Question, Mr. 
O’Callaghan ; Answer, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 
Exprosion at AstLey Drxzp Prrs (DuxryrreLpD)—Question, Mr. Macdonald ; 
Answer, Mr. Assheton Cross 


Tue JupicatuRE Act, 1873—Question, Mr. ‘Watkin Williams ; : enter: 
The Attorney General ; ee 

Army—Srarr Advorwntiintts—Cueetion, Captain NeMidi;  onenee: Mr. 
‘Gathorne Hardy 

Crviz SERVICE Comnrsstox—Question, Mr. Dunbar; Aes, The Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer 

Hovses or Partiament—TxHe Licur mv THE OLock Towsn—Question, 
Mr. James; Answer, Lord Henry Lennox 

Army—ReEmovaL oF KNIGHTSBRIDGE Rixascus—Question, “We Forsyth ; 
Answer, Mr. Gathorne Hardy : 

Army—Prison at WormMwoop Sitevss—-Question, Mr. Forsyth ; Aikevreb, 
Mr. Gathorne Hardy ap ot 

ages Orricers—Question, Mr. Retin! Riaiuite; Mr. Gathorne 

ardy 


InpIA—TELEGRAPHIC Cananercamen-—Gueation, Mr. O'Donnell ; f int 
Lord George Hamilton 


Merropotis—Victor1a Park Acr, 1872—Question, Mr. Geeies Aoetiin 
Mr. W. H. Smith ea 
Tue Stave TrapeE Parers—Question, Mr. Coxtwright Answer, Mr. 
Bourke ee ‘ is sé 


Dean Forest—Morion ror A SELEcT CoMMITTEE— 


Moved, “ That a Select Committee be appointed, ‘to inquire into the Laws and rights 
affecting Dean Forest, and the condition thereof, having especial regard to the social 
and sanitary wants of its i increasing population ; and further to inquire whether it is 
expedient that any, and if so what, legislation should take place with respect to such 
Forest, and the future disposition or management of the same,’””—(Colonel Kingscote) 

After short debate, Motion agreed to. 

And, on April 28, Committee nominated :—List of the Committee “a 


Inpia (Drovent 1x Bencat)—Resotvtion—Setection or DesparcHEs— 


Moved, “That in the case of Abstracts and Summaries, such as the ‘Abstract of 
Correspondence between the Government of India and the Secretary of State in 
Council relative to the Drought in Bengal,’ recently presented to Parliament without 
any guarantee as to the selection or editing of the contents, the name of the selector 
or editor shall be appended for the information of Parliament,’—(Mr. 0’ Donnell) . 


Amendment proposed, in line 2, to leave out the words ‘such as the 
‘ Abstract,’””’—(Zord George Hamilton. ) 

After short ‘debate, Question, ‘‘That the words proposed to be left out 
stand fri of the Question,” put, and negatived :—Main Question, as 
amended, put, and negatived. 


Exrrosion ar Astizy Deer Prr (DuxiyrreLp)—Morion ror a Rerurn— 


Moved an Address for “ Return of all the lives lost i in the Astley Deep Pit, Dukinfield, 
with cause of the loss of life and date of the same : 

“‘And, Copy of the opinion of the Inspector of the district, Mr. Wynne, on the manage- 
ment and state of ventilation of the Mine at the time of ss sca, on the 8th ak of 
March 1870,”’—(Mr. Macdonald) .. 


After short debate, Motion agreed to. 


Betting Bill [Bill 4]— 
Bill considered in Committee ee ¢ 
After short time spent therein, Bill repor ted ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered upon Monday next, and to be printed. [Bill 78.] 
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[April 21.] 


Municipal Privileges (Ireland) Bill [Bill 33]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,” —(Mr. Butt) 
After debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Tuesday next. 


COMMONS, WEDNESDAY, APRIL 22. 


Pustic ProsEcurors sseetidloentcaee Sir ined Wilmot ; ati Mr. 
Assheton Cross 


Tribunals of Commerce Bill [Bill 2]— 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Order for the Second Reading of the Bill be deferred 
till "Friday, 12th June,”—(Mr. Whitwell) 
Motion agreed. 


Revenue Officers Disabilities Bill [Bill 15]— 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,’’—(Mr. Monk) 
After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted for Friday 8th May. 


Juries Bill [Bill 18]— 
Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read a second time,””—({Mr. Lopes) : 
After ‘debate, Motion agreed to:—Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Tuesday next. 


Conjugal Rights (Scotland) Act Amendment Bill [Bill 45]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,””—(Mr. Anderson) 
After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill read a second time, and com- 

mitted for Tuesday, 12th May. 


Allotments Extension Bill—Ordered (Sir Charles Dilke, Mr. Edward Jenkins, Mr. 
Burt); presented, and read the first time [Bill 79] .. : +s 


LORDS, THURSDAY, APRIL 23. 


CHAIRMAN OF CoMMITTEES— 


Moved that the Viscount Eversley be appointed to take the chair in the Committees of 
the Whole House in the absence of the Lord Redesdale from illness, unless where 
it shall have been otherwise directed by the House; agreed to: Then it was ordered 
that the Viscount Eversley do also take the chair in all Committees upon Private 
Bills and other matters in the absence of the Lord Redesdale from illness, unless 
where it shall have been otherwise directed by this House. 


New Prer— 

The Right Honourable Sir John Duke Coleridge, Knight, Chief Justice 
of Her Majesty’s Court of Common. Pleas, created Baron Coleridge of 
Ottery Saint Mary in the county of Devon. 

Land Titles and Transfer Bill (No. 40)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( The Lord Chancellor) 


Motion agreed to :—Bill read 2* (according to Order) and committed to a 
Committee of the Whole House on Monday next. 


Real Property Limitation Bill (No. 16)— 
Bill read 2°, and committed to a Committee of the Whole House on 
Monday next. 
Real Property Vendors and Purchasers Bill (No. 41)— 


Bill read 2*, and committed to a Committee of the Whole House on 
Monday next. 
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[April 23.] 


Poor 1n Lonpon—Morton ror Parers— 


Address for “ Copy of memorial on the Improvement of the Dwellings of the Poor 
in London from the Royal College of Physicians to the First Lord of the 

“Copies of memorials on the Improvement of the Dwellings of the Poor in Loaien 
to the Secretary of State for the Home Department from the Council of the 
Charity Organization Society, and from a Committee of members of both Houses of 
Parliament, and of representatives of societies, trustees, and others interested in 
improving such dwellings,”—(ZLord Napier and Ettrick) +e z3 


After short debate, Motion agreed to. 


COMMONS, THURSDAY, APRIL 23. 


aed: ianeap Fort—Question, Colonel Jervis ; sssitaie Mr. Gathorne 

Hardy . es 

IRELAND—TRInITY COLLEGE, Dusii—Question, Mr. Butt ; " Answer, Mr. 
Assheton Cross 

Finance or Inpta—Borrownc Powers —Question, Sir ‘Charles Mills; : 
Answer, Lord George Hamilton ap 

Conracious Diseases (ANIMALS) Aors — LxaisLat1on—Question, Mr. J. 
Barclay ; Answer, Viscount Sandon ; 

Licenstne Act, 1872—Question, Mr. John Talbot ; Answer, Mr. Assheton 
Cross ne 

THe ASHANTEE War — Caprain Gover — Question, Mr. Knatchbull- 
Hugessen ; Answer, Mr. Disraeli 

CoanrreE on Pustic Accounrs—Rerorts oF THE AuprTor GENERAL— 
Question, Mr. Dillwyn; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer 

Ways anp Means—Locat Taxation—Lunatics—Question, Mr. Leith ; 
Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer 3 

BroaDMOOR AsyLUM—CRIMINAL Lunatics—Question, Mr. Walter ; Answer, 
Mr. Assheton Cross a bad 

Inp1a — ReaistrRation or Brrrus, Dearus, AND Marnraces — Question, 
Colonel Makins ; Answer, Lord George ‘Hamilton , 

Ways anp Merans—Txe Income Tax—AppEALs AGAINST Suncnanens— 
—Question, Mr. Arthur Mills; Answer, The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer 

Arwy—Tue Asnanree War — Pay or OFFICERS ON THE Gotp Coast— 
Question, Mr. Sackville; Answer, Mr. Gathorne Hardy 

Pusric Heatru (Scortanp) Actr—Tue Country Poxrice — Question, Sir 
Windham Anstruther ; Answer, Mr. Assheton Cross 

Ways and Merans—Txe Duty on Rermep Svucar—Question, Mr. 
Samuda; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer 


Ways anp Mreans— 
Resolutions [ April 16] reported, and read the first time 
On Question, ‘‘ That the Resolutions be read a second time.” 
After long debate, Motion agreed to. 


First Resolution read a second time, and amended, by inserting, after the 
word ‘‘ Marmalade,”’ the words “‘ Plums preserved in Sugar.” 

Resolution, as amended, agreed to. 

Second Resolution disagreed to. 

Subsequent Resolutions agreed to. 


Ways anp Means—Order for Committee read ; Motion made, and Question 
proposed, ‘“‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair :””— 


Marr Tax—Rzsotvtion—Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “ That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “in the opinion of this House, the Malt Tax : to be alpcamasite oi 
Joshua Fielden,)—instead thereof 
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[April 23.] . 
Ways any Means—Matr Tax—Resoivtion—continued. 


Question proposed, ‘‘That the words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question :” — After short debate, Question put :—The House 
divided; Ayes 244, Noes 17; Majority 227. 


Main Question, ‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair,” put, and 
agreed to. 


WAYS AND MEANS—cons:dered in Committee. 


(In the Committee.) 


Motion made, and Question proposed, “That, towards raising the Supply granted 
to Her Majesty, there shall be charged, collected, and paid for one year, com- 
mencing on the sixth day of April, one thousand eight hundred and seventy-four, 
for and in respect of all Property, Profits, and Gains mentioned or described as 
chargeable in the Act passed in the sixteenth and seventeenth years of Her 
Majesty’s reign, chapter thirty-four, for granting to Her Majesty Duties on Profits 
arising from Property, Professions, Trades, and Offices, the following Rates and 
Duties (that is to say) : 

For every Twenty Shillings of the annual value or amount of all such Pro- 
perty, Profits, and Gains (except those chargeable under Schedule (B) of 
the said Act), the Rate or Duty of Two Pence; 

And for and in respect of the occupation of Lands, Tenements, Hereditaments, 
and Heritages chargeable under Schedule (B) of the said Act, 

For every Twenty Shillings of the annual value thereof ; 

In England, the Rate or Duty of One Penny ; 
In Scotland and Ireland respectively, the Rate or Duty of Three 
Farthings ; 
Subject to the provisions contained in section twelve of the Act of thirty-fifth 
and thirty-sixth Victoria, chapter twenty, for the exemption of Persons whose 
whole Income from every source is under One Hundred Pounds a-year, and relief 
of those whose Income is under Three Hundred Pounds a-year” .. +6 

After debate, Amendment proposed, to leave out from the words “Subject to the pro- 
visions,’ to the words “Three Hundred Pounds a-year,”’ in order to insert the 
words “That the exemptions provided for in the twelfth section of the Act of 
thirty-fifth and thirty-sixth Victoria be extended to persons whose Incomes do not 


exceed Two Hundred Pounds a-year; and that from all Incomes above Two . 


Hundred Pounds a-year, and not exceeding Five Hundred Pounds a-year, One 
Hundred Pounds be deducted before the Tax is charged,”—(Sir James Lawrence) 
Question proposed, “That the words proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question :”—After further short debate, Question put :—The Committee divided ; 

Ayes 255, Noes 139; Majority 116. 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That, on the first day of January one thousand 
eight hundred and seventy-five, the following Duties of Excise shall cease to be 
payable (that is to say) :— 

“On Licences to keep Horses or Mules ; 
“On Race Horses ; 
“On Licences for exercising or carrying on the trade of a Horse Dealer ” 

Moved, “ That the Chairman do report Progress, and ask leave to sit again,’—(Mr. 
Pell :\—After short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Original Question again proposed. 

Amendment proposed, to insert after the words “ That on,” the words “ and after,” — 
(Sir George Jenkinson) 2 af y ms 

After short debate, Question, “ That those words be there inserted,” put, and negatived. 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 

Moved, “That, towards raising the Supply granted to Her Majesty, the Duties of 
Customs now charged on Tea shall continue to be levied and charged on and after 
the first day of August, one thousand eight hundred and seventy-four, until the 
first day of August, one thousand eight hundred and seventy-five, on importation 
into Great Britain or Ireland (that is to say): on Tea . . . the Ib. 0s. 64.,”— 
(The Chancellor of the Exchequer :)—Resolution agreed to. 

Moved, “ That it is expedient to amend the Laws relating to the Inland Revenue,”’— 
(The Chancellor of the Exchequer :)—Resolution agreed to. 

Moved, “That it is expedient that the Gun Licence Act, 1870, be repealed,”—(Mr. 
James Barclay) .. o* ee ee oe 

After short debate, Question put :—The Committee divided ; Ayes 48, Noes 256 ; 
Majority 208. 


Resolutions to be reported upon Monday next; Committee -to sit again 
To-morrow 
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Registration of Births and Deaths Bill—Ordered (Mr. Sclater-Booth, Mr. Clare 
Read, Mr. Secretary Cyoss); presented, and read the first time [Bill 80] ‘ 


Locomotives on Roads Bill — Ordered (Mr. Cawley, Mr. Hick, Mr. Wykeham 
Martin) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 81] is ‘ 


LORDS, FRIDAY, APRIL 24. 


BencaL Famine—Appress ror Parers— 

Moved that an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty for, 

Copies of the Annual Report on the Revenue and Settlement Administration of Oude 
for the year ending 30th September 1872 : 

Copy of the Despatch from the Secretary of State in Counc’! relative to that Report, 
dated February 1874: 

Copy of the Report for the same Province for the year ending 30th September 1873,— 
UT he Duke of Argyll) Re nd fs ‘ 


After short debate, Motion agreed to. 


Bishop of Calcutta (Leave of Absence) Bill [4.1.}—Presented (The Marquess of 
Salisbury); read 1" (No. 35) te) ee >y- ; 


COMMONS, FRIDAY, APRIL 24. 


Jomnt-Stock ComPanres—ProvipENT Savines Banxks—Question, Sir Edward 
Watkin; Answer, Mr. Assheton Cross .. S A 
Curmna—State oF Woosune Bar, SHancHai—Question, Mr. Robert Reid; 
Answer, Mr. Bourke iF si oes -4 
Dover Harsovur — Question, Mr. Beckett-Denison; Answer, Sir Charles 
Adderley a ¥ Py uv , 
Toe Suez Oanat—THREATENED Suspension or TrRAFFIC—Question, Sir 
George Jenkinson ; Answer, Mr. Disraeli Aim a 
Pustic Works Loans—Returns—Question, Mr. Whitwell; Answer, Mr. 
W. H. Smith oa bia et os 
Hampton Court Parx—Question, Mr. Dillwyn; Answer, Lord Henry 
Lennox ; pe ae i . 
Monastic AND ConventuAL Institutions Bri—Question, Mr. Callan; 
Answer, Mr. Newdegate .. ed “it : 
University Epnvcation (IreLanp)— Question, Mr. Moore; Answer, Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach : i i yy 
Licensinac Act, 1872—ApuLTERATION oF Liquors — Question, Mr. J. G. 
Talbot; Answer, Mr. Assheton Cross’... Sud F 
PARLIAMENT — Business oF THE House — Questions, Mr. Goschen, Mr. 
Horsman ; Answers, Mr. Disraeli, The Chancellor of the Exchequer . . 


Suppty—Order for Committee read; Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair: ”— 


ProBaTE AND ADMINISTRATION Unrrormiry—Amendment proposed, 
To leave out from the word “That” to the end of the Question, in order to add 
the words ‘in the opinion of this House, it is desirable that one probate or 
administration should confer a title to all personal estate within the United 
Kingdom,’ —(Mr. Gregory,)—instead thereof as is é 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question.” 
After short debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Tue Dissotution AND GENERAL Exection—Vore or CensuRE— 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “in the opinion of this House, the advice given to the Crown by Her Ma- 
jesty’s late Ministers to dismiss the last Parliament upon the 26th January last, 
in an abrupt manner and without any previous warning, at a time when both 
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[April 24.) 


Suprpty—Order for Committee—continued. 


Houses had been summoned to meet for the despatch of public business, and 
when no emergency had arisen for such a step, is censurable; and further, that the 
precipitate appeal to the Constituencies consequent on such Dissolution is — 
to the spirit of the Constitution,’—(Mr. Smollett,)—instead thereof 


After debate, Question, ‘‘That the words proposed to be left out aii 
part of the Question,” put, and agreed to. 


Post Orrice—Postat Facriitres in Mayo—Observations, Question, Mr. 
Tighe ; Answer, Lord John Manners :—Short debate thereon 


Question, ‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair,” put, and 
agreed to. 


Supriy—considered in Committee—Crvit Service Estrmates—Crass I.— 


Pusitic Works anp Buirpincs— 


(x) £28,630, to — the sum for the Royal Palaces.—After short debate, 

ote agreed to : 

(2.) £88,266, to com plete the sum for the Royal ‘Parks and Pleasure Gardens. — 
After short “debate, ote agreed to .. 

(3.) £125,767, to ‘complete the sum for Public "Buildings. —After short debate, 
Vote agreed to : 

(4. . £12,058, to complete the sum for the Furniture of Public Offices. 

(5 £23, 695, to complete the sum for the Houses of Parliament Buildings.—After 
short debate, Vote agreed to 

(6.) £34,730, to complete the sum “for the new Home and Colonial Offices.—After 
short debate, Vote agreed to 

(7.) £12,016, to complete the sum for Sheriff Court Houses, Scotland. 

(8.) £25, 000, to complete the sum for the National Gallery Enlargement.—After 
short debate, Vote agreed to 

(g.) £4,000, to complete the sum for the Industrial Museum, Edinburgh. 

(10.) £9, 134, to complete the sum for i at Burlington House.—After short 
debate, Vote agreed to 

(11.) £113,467, to complete the sum for the Post Office and Inland Revenue 
Buildings. —After short debate, Vote agreed to... 

£4,545, to complete the sum for the British Museum Buildings. 
£40, 823, to complete the sum for County Court Buildings. 

ha £8, 106, to complete the sum for the Science and Art Department Buildings. 

(15.) £110 ,000, to complete the sum for the Surveys of the United Kingdom.—After 
short debate, Vote agreed to 2p 
16.) £7,103, to complete the sum for Harbours, &e. under the Board of Trade. 

rs £130, for Portland Harbour. 

(18.) £8, 300, to complete the sum for the Metropolitan Fire Brigade. 

(19. £30, 061, to complete the sum for the Rates on Government Property.—After 
short debate, Vote agreed to 

(20.) £400, to complete the sum for the Wellington Monument.—After short debate, 
Vote agreed to mS 

21.) £65,000, to complete the sum for a Natural History Museum. 

- ) £19, 443, to complete the sum for the Metropolitan Police Courts.—After short 
debate, Vote agreed to 

(23.) £65,800, to complete the sum for the New Courts of Justice and Offices,— 
‘After short "debate, Vote agreed to : 

(24.) £630, to complete the sum’ for Ramsgate Harbour. 

(25. } £8,300, to complete the sum for the New Palace at Westminster acquisition of 
Lands and Embankment. 

(26.) £145,760, to complete the sum for Public Buildings, Ireland.—After short 
debate, Vote agreed to 

24. £16, 300, to complete the sum for Lighthouses Abroad. 

Ck) £72,214, to complete the sum for British Embassy Houses and Consular and 

Legation Buildin gs.—After short debate, Vote agreed to a 


Resolutions to be reported upon Monday next; Committee to sit again 
upon Monday next. 


Married Women’s Property Act (1870) Amendment Bill—Order for Committee 
read, and discharged :—Bill committed to a Select Committee :—List of the Committee 


Tenant Right (Ireland) Bill — Ordered (Mr. Sullivan, Mr. Blennerhassett, Mr. 
O'Sullivan) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 82] ve ve 
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LORDS, MONDAY, APRIL 27. Page 


Public Worship Regulation Bill— 
After short debate, the Second Reading of the Bill put off to Monday, the 
11th of May next. 


Rartways—ApprREss FOR A Royat Commission— 
Moved, That an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty, praying that Her Majesty 
would be graciously pleased to appoint a Royal Commission to inquire into the working 
and general management of Railways; to report upon the causes and the best means 
to be adopted for the prevention of Accidents; and whether further vs esastansall is 
required,—(The Earl De La Warr) .. - 1150 


After debate, Motion amended, and agreed to. 


Ordered that an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty, praying that Her Majesty 
would be graciously pleased to appoint a Royal Commission to inquire into the Causes 
of Accidents on Railways, and into the possibility of removing any such causes by 
further legislation,—( The Earl De La Warr.) 


CoLon1AL CuuRcH ny Lord Blachford ; ice ns The Earl of 


Carnarvon .. . 1172 
Oyster and Mussel Fisheries Orders Confirmation Bill [u-1. JPanel (Me 

Lord Dunmore) ; read 1* (No. 36)... - 1172 
Pier and Harbour Orders Confirmation Bill [=.u. )— Pre he Lord Dame 

read 1* (No. 37) x. - 1172 
Marriages Legalization (St. Paul’s Church a Pooley Bridge) Bill ro L. jPod 

(The Lord Bishop of Carlisle); read 1* (No. 42)... . 1172 


COMMONS, MONDAY, APRIL 27. 
CoNTROVERTED Execrions — New Wrypsor, WAKEFIELD, ATHLONE — 


Judges’ Reports read . 1178 
Irish Cuurcn Acr, 1869—Tue Svnrzvs—Question, Mr. E. Davenport ; 
Answer, Mr. Disraeli es . 1174 
Army—Ovrracr Iv Weymourn Barracks—Question, Mr. “Hayter ; ; An- 
swer, Mr. Gathorne Hardy . 1175 
Army Meptcan OrrFicERs—Question, Mr. Herbert ; Answer, Mr. Gathorne 
Hardy 1176 
THe Nationan Desr—Question, Mr. Cubitt ; - Answer, The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer . 1176 
Poor Law (IRELAND) —Amarcamation or Untons — Question, Captain 
Nolan; Answer, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach . 1177 
Reports OF THE Inspectors oF Mines, 1873—Question, Mr. Macdonald ; 
Answer, Mr. Assheton Cross 1177 
Mercuant Surppinc Act—CoMPuLSORY PurotacE—Question, Mr. Bentinck ; 
Answer, Sir Charles Adderley . 1178 
FRIENDLY Socrerres—Lec1s.aT1on—Question, Mr. Earp; : "Answer, The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer . 1178 
THE WorkKsHOPS Act—InsPectors—Question, Mr. Dalrymple ; Answer, 
Mr. Assheton Cross 1178 


Guano Deposits—Survey—Question, Mr. M‘ Lagan; Answer, Mr. Bourke 1179 
Canapa Paciric Raipway — THE GuARANTEE—Question, Sir Charles W. 


Dilke ; Answer, Mr. J. Lowther . 1179 
THE Mavrrrivs—Tue Coottes—Question, Mr. Edward J enkins ; Answer, 

Mr. J. Lowther . 1180 
Commission oN THE LroaL DEPARTMENTS — REPorT — "Question, Mr. 

Trevelyan; Answer, Mr. Assheton Cross . . 1180 


Ways AND Mrans—Locat Taxation—LuNATICs, Rurat Portce—Questions, 
Mr. Coope, Mr. Lambert, Mr. W. Stanhope Answers, The Chancellor 


of the Exchequer 1181 
Tur Suez Canat—THREATENED SUSPENSION OF Navicarion—Queetion, 8 Sir 
George Jenkinson ; Answer, Mr. Bourke os . 1182 


VOL. COXVIL. [rump szrms.] [/] 
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[April 27.] Page 
Ways anp Mrans—Rerort— 

Resolutions [April ged) reported + es .. 1182 

After debate, First Resolution agreed to. 


Second Resolution read a second time, and amended, by leaving out the 
word ‘‘ January,” and inserting the word “‘ July,” and by leaving out 
“‘ seventy - five,” and inserting ‘‘ seventy-four.” — Resolution, as 
amended, agreed to. 

Subsequent Resolutions agreed to. 

Resolutions which on the 23rd day of this instant April were vag ta 
from the Committee of Ways and Means, and then agreed to by the 
House, read :— 

Bill or Bills upon the said Resolutions, and upon the Resolutions now 
reported and agreed to by the House, ordered (Mr. Raikes, Mr. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, Mr. William Henry Smith.) 


Suerty—Order for Committee read; Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair :”— 


Wesr Arrican SerrLemMEnts—Resotution—Amendment proposed, 
To leave out from the word “That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “ this House is of opinion, that, in the interests of civilization and commerce, 
it would not now be desirable to withdraw from the administration of the affairs 
of the Gold Coast,”—(Mr. Hanbury,)—instead thereof ee -. 3204 
Question proposed, ‘‘That the words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question :”—Moved, ‘‘That the Debate be now adjourned,”’— 
(Mr. Arthur Mills :\—After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Debate 
adjourned till Wednesday. 


Intoxicating Liquors Bill— 

Acts read ; considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Moved, ‘‘That the Chairman be directed to move the House, that leave be given to bring 
in a Bill to amend the Laws relating to the sale and consumption of Intoxicating 
Liquors,” —(Mr. Assheton Cross) me vi a a 

After debate, Motion agreed to:—Resolution agreed to, and reported: 

—Bill ordered (Mr. Raikes, Mr. Secretary Cross, Sir Henry Selwin- 
Lbbetson, Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer); presented, and read the first 
time [Bill 83. ] 
Municipal Elections Bill—Ordered (Mr. Gourley, Mr. Whitwell, Sir Henry Havelock, 
Mr. Richardson) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 84] PY .. 1254 
Offences against the Person Bill [Bill 13]— 


Order for Committee read, and discharged :—Bill committed to a Select Committee. 
And, on April 29, Committee nominated :—List of the Committee # .» 1255 


1225 


LORDS, TUESDAY, APRIL 28. 


ASHANTEE War—GrantT TO THE Forces — Question, Observations, The 
Earl of Lauderdale; Reply, The Duke of Richmond :—Short debate 


thereon - ve ne v .. 1255 
ELEMENTARY Epucation Aor—Txe Votuntrary System—Question, Viscount 
Sidmouth; Answer, The Duke of Richmond r. .. 1259 
Owners or Lanps, &c.— EnctanD — THe Returns — Question, Viscount 
Halifax; Answer, The Duke of Richmond es .. 1259 
Colonial Clergy Bill [#.1.]}—Presented (The Lord Blachford) ; read 1* (No. 43) -» 1260 
Marriages Legalization (St. John the Evangelist’s Chapel in the parish of 
Shustock) Bill [(".t.}—Presented (The Bishop of London) ; read 1* (No. 45) .» 1260 


Marquess of Salishury); read 1* 
+s +» 1260 


—s; Gollegs, Oxford, Bill [#.u.]—Presented (The 
0. ‘is ve 
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COMMONS, TUESDAY, APRIL 28. Page 
Navy—H.M.S. “ Devastation ’’—Question, Mr. Samuelson ; Answer, Mr. 
Hunt ‘la .. 1261 
SupPiy — Scrmnce ‘AND Arr DEPARTMENT — ~ Question, Mr. Samuelson ; 
Answer, Viscount Sandon .. bi .. 1261 
Prorection AGAINST Frees — Lxctstation — Question, Mr. M ‘Lagan ; 
Answer, Mr. Assheton Cross 1261 
PARLIAMENT — PriviLEGE — Motions For New Wrrrs—Question, Mr. 
Anderson ; Answer, Mr. Speaker .. 1262 
CoNnSULAR JURISDICTION IN Eayrt—Question, Mr. Baillie Cochrane ; An- 
swer, Mr. Bourke .. 1262 
Custom Hovsz anv Inianp REVENUE Orricers—Question, Mr. Monk; 
Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer we .. 1262 


AcauIsITIon AND Controt or Irtsp Ratmways—REsoLuTIon— 


Moved, “ That it is expedient that measures should be taken to obtain possession of the 
Irish Railways and ia them under Government management,”—(Mr. Blenner- 


hassett) : oe de v4 -» 1263 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “the purchase of the Irish Railways by the State would be financially inexpe- 
dient, would unduly enlarge the patronage of the Government, and seriously increase 
the pressure of business in Parliament,”—(Mr. Goldsmid, )—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part 

of the Question :”—After long debate, Question put:—The House 
divided; Ayes 56, Noes 241 ; Majority 185. 

Motion amended by adding the words— 

“the purchase of the Irish Railways by the State would be financially inexpedient, would 
unduly enlarge the patronage of the Government, and seriously increase the pressure 
of business in Parliament.” 

Main Question, as amended, put:—The House divided; Ayes 235, 

Noes 59; Majority 176. 


Division List, Ayes and Noes e. 1333 
Business oF THE Hovusr—Tue DersateE on THE WEsT hea sists 
MENTS—Observations, Mr. Disraeli melt se .. 1836 


Building Societies Bill [Bill 55|— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,”—(dr. W. uM. 
Torrens) . 1386 
After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted to a Select Committee. 


And, on April 30, Committee nominated :—List of the Committee .. 1837 
Game Birds (Ireland) Bill [Bill 37]— 
Bill considered in Committee .. 1337 


After short time spent therein, Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered Zo-morrow. 


Parliamentary Elections (Returning Officers) Bill [Bill 68]— 
Moved, ‘That the Bill be now read a second time,”—(Sir Henry James) 1339 
After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill read a second time, and com- 

mitted to a Select Committee. 
And, on May 5, Committee nominated :—List of the Committee .. 1841 


Municipal Privileges (Ireland) Bill [Bill 33)— 
Order for Committee read :—WMoved, ‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave 
the Chair,” —(r. oe ae 1342 
Amendment proposed, to leave out from the word “That” to the end 
of the Question, in order to add the words ‘‘ the Bill be committed to a 
Select Committee,”—(Sir Michael Hicks-Beach,)—instead thereof. 
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Municipal Privileges (Ireland) Billi—cont. 


Question proposed, ‘‘That the words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question :”—After short debate, Question put, and negatived. ; 
Words added :—Main Question, as amended, put, and agreed to :—Bill 

committed to a Select Committee. 


And, on May 5, Committee nominated :—List of the Committee -. 1848 


COMMONS, WEDNESDAY, APRIL 29. 


Metropolitan Buildings and Management Bill [Bill 3]— 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,””—( Colonel Hogg) .. 1844 

After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill read a second time. 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be referred to a Select Committee,” —( fr. Assheton 

Cross.) 

After further short debate, Motion agreed to. 

Bill committed to a Select Committee of Eleven Members, Six to be nominated by the 
House, and Five to be nominated by the Committee of Selection. : 

Ordered, That all Petitions presented against the Bill during the present Session be 
referred to the Committee; and that such of the Petitioners as pray to be heard by 
themselves, their Counsel, or Agents be heard upon their Petitions, if they think fit, 
and Counsel heard in favour of the Bill against the said Petitions :—Power to send 
for persons, papers, and records; Five to be the quorum. 


Game Laws (Scotland) Bill [Bill 17]— 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,” —(Mr. M'Zagan) .. 1857 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the word “now,” and at the end 
of the Question to add the words “upon this day six months,””—( Colonel 
Alexander.) 

After debate, Question put, “That the word ‘now’ stand part of the 
Question : ”"—The House divided ; Ayes 127, Noes 192; Majority 65. 

Words added :—Main Question, as amended, put, and agreed to :—Second 
Reading put off for six months. 


Surrry—Tae Wesr Arrican SerrLEMENTsS— 
Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Amendment proposed 
to Question [27th April], ‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair” (for Committee of Supply). 


Question again proposed va te a . 1891 
Amendment, by leave, withdrawn :—Committee deferred till To-morrow. 
Ways and Means—Resolution [April 28] reported, and agreed to a .. 1891 


LORDS, THURSDAY, APRIL 30. 
New Peer— 


Henry Thomas Baron Ravensworth, created Earl of Ravensworth, of 
Ravensworth Castle in the county palatine of Durham. 
Rattways—The Queen’s Answer to the Address reported... .. 1892 


Bishop of Calcutta (Leave of Absence) Bill (No. 35)— 
Moved, ‘That the Bill be now read 2°,"”—( The Marquess of Salisbury) .. 1892 
Motion agreed to:—Bill read 2* accordingly, and committed to a Com- 
mittee of the Whole House Zo-morrow. 


Rattways, IrELanp—GvaranrEEs From County Rates—Observations, 
Lord Carlingford ; Reply, The Duke of Richmond .: — Debate 
thereon ss iy shi y .. 1898 
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COMMONS, THURSDAY, APRIL 30. Page 
ConTROVERTED Exxctions—Oounty or Lerrriu—Judge’s Report read .. 1406 
Toe Truck SystemM—Masters AND om “elem nenremcnlinas pimpin 
Mr. Macdonald; Answer, Mr. Assheton Cross : 1406 
STRIKE OF Maaicndbidis. LanovurERs—Question, Sir Charles W. Dilke : : 
Answer, Mr. Assheton Cross . 1407 
French CommerctaL Treaty, 1872 — anne Sart — , Cuiaiiiian: Mr. 
Wilbraham Egerton ; Answer, Mr. Bourke ‘ . 1407 
NuIsaNncES PrevENTION AcT—INSPECTORS OF Wemskwene<s"Tate Paton 
Question, Mr. Neville-Grenville; Answer, Mr. Assheton Cross .. 1408 
Tue Suez Canan — THe Inrernationat Commission — Question, Mr. 
O’Donnell; Answer, Mr. Bourke i .. 1408 
Tue Nationan GattERY—THEe New Bouitpines — Cidalion: Mr. Wait ; 
Answer, Mr. Disraeli 1409 
Savine Lire rrom Surpwreck—Mr. Rocers’ Prax—Question, Mr. Hanbury- 
Tracy ; Answer, Sir Charles Adderley .. 1409 
Intoxicatine Liquors Br.t—Question, Mr. Montague Scott : Answer, Mr. 
Assheton Cross 1410 
AcRICULTURAL Sratistics—Question, Mr. Heygate ; Answer, Sir Charles 
Adderley _ 1411 
PARLIAMENT — THE WuirtsuntivE REcEess — - Question, Mr. Newdegate : 
Answer, Mr. Disraeli a 1411 
WESTERN AUSTRALIA — EMIGRATION — Question, Alderman Sir J ames 
Lawrence; Answer, Mr. J. Lowther es a pate Co) 
Ways anp Means— 
Considered in Committee ve a ee -. 1411 
(In the Committee.) 


Resolved, That, towards making good the Supply granted to Her Majesty for the service 
of the year ending on the 3lst day of March 1875, the sum of £13,000,000 be 
granted, out of the Consolidated Fund of the United Kingdom. 

Resolution to be reported Zo-morrow ; Committee to sit again To-morrow. 


SUPPLY—considered in Committee—Navy Estrmates— 


(1.) £602,757, to complete the sum for Wages to Seamen and Marines. — After long 
debate, Vote agreed to ; 1412 
(2.) £1,064,264, Victuals and Clothing for Seamen and Marines. 
(3.) £178,066, Admiralty Office 
(4.) £163,311, Coast Guard Service, &e. 
(5.) £111,170, Scientific Departments.—After short debate, Vote agreed to .. 1485 
6.) £72, 885, Victualling Yards. 
i ) £63,701, Medical Establishments. 
£18,723, Marine Divisions.—After ~— debate, Vote agreed to .. .. 1486 
te £682,061, New Works, Buildings, & 
(10. £70,520, Medical Stores, &c. 
(11.) £15,605, Martial Law. 
is £113,510, Miscellaneous Services. 
13.) £870,166, Half-Pay, &e. 
a £657,090, Military Pensions and Allowances. 
15.) £288,670, Civil Pensions and Allowances.—After short debate, Vote agreed to .. 1486 
Resolutions to be reported. 
Motion made, and Question or cnapes “That a sum, not exceeding £175,600, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Expense for the Freight of Ships, for the 
Victualling and for the Conveyance of Troops, on account of the Army Depart- 
ment, which will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 31st 
day of March 1875.” 


Resolutions to be reported upon Monday next; Committee also report 
Progress; to sit again Zo-morrow. 


wast India Annuity Funds Bill [Bill 30)— 


Bill, as amended, considered .. .. 1487 
After short debate, Bill to be read the third time To-morrow. 
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New Wrirs—ReEsotvtion— 


Moved, That, where any Election has been declared void, under the hea apne» 
Elections Act of 1868, and the Judge has reported that any person has been guil 
bribery and corrupt practices, no Motion for the issuing of a new Writ ai 
be made without two days’ peevione notice being given in the Votes, — er, 
Anderson) Ai) : 


Motion agreed to. 


East Inpra FrvancE—CommitTEE— 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Select Committee do consist of Nineteen Members,” — 
(Lord George Hamilton) , 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the word “ Nineteen,” in order to 
insert the words ‘‘ Twenty-one,”—(Mr. Downing, )—instead thereof. 

After short debate, Question, ‘‘ That ‘the word ‘Nineteen’ stand part of 
the Question,” put, and negatived. 

Question, ‘ That the words ‘Twenty-one’ be inserted, instead thereof,” 
put, and agreed to. 

Main Question, as amended, put, and agreed to. 


List of additional Members 


LORDS, FRIDAY, MAY 1. 
Private Bitts— 


Ordered, That no Private Bill brought from the House of Commons shall be read a 
second time after Thursday the 18th day of June next * {And other Orders] 


Tue Enpowep Scnuoots Commisston—Question, Observations, Earl De La 
Warr ; Reply, The Duke of Richmond :—Short debate thereon 


Courts (Colonial) Jurisdiction Bill [s. reldeiatoiite (The Earl of Carnarvon); 
read 1* (No. 48) r : 


COMMONS, FRIDAY, MAY 1. 


ConTROVERTED Exections—Borover or BarnstaPLE—Judge’s Report read 


Ways anp Mrans—Counry Porioe—Question, Mr. Salt; Answer, Mr. 
Assheton Cross 

Posr Orrice—Postace to THe Untrep Srarzs—Question, Mr. Seely ; An- 
swer, Lord John Manners 

Rattways—Lamps in Ramway Carnraces—Question, Mr. Age- Gardner ; 
Answer, Sir Charles Adderley 

Epvcation Department — Tue ANNUAL Report — Question, Mr. Kay- 
Shuttleworth ; Answer, Viscount Sandon 

JUDICATURE (IRELAND) Brtt—Question, Sir Colman O'Loghlen Answer, 
The Attorney General for Ireland 

Dominion or Canapa—Question, Mr. Gilpin ; Answer, The Attorney 
General 

apenas OF Firrus—Question, Mr. Ritchie ; : Answer, “Mr. Assheton 

Toss 

PArtrament—Busivess OF THE Hovse—Question, Mr. Newdegate ; Answer, 

Mr. Disraeli , : 


SurrpLy—Order for Committee read ; Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair : ”— 


Irish Fisherres—ReEsoLution—Amendment proposed, 
To leave out from the word “ That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “the decay of the Irish Sea Coast Fisheries imperatively calls for the 
immediate prance of Her Majesty’s Government, and demands. the application 

of the remedies recommended by the Reports of Royal Commissions and of Select 
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Svppty—Order for C itt tinued. 


Committees, and that this House pledges itself to support any well-considered 
measure that may be introduced on the subject, and conformeth to such recom- 
mendations,’—(Mr. Synan,)—instead thereof 


After debate, Question put, ‘“‘That the words proposed to be left out 
stand part of the Question :”—The House divided ; Ayes 93, Noes 95; 
Majority 2. 

Words added:—Main Question, as amended, put, and agreed to. 

Division List, Ayes and Noes 





Ways anp Mreans—Report—Resolution [April 30] reported 
Moved, ‘‘ That the said Resolution be now read a second time.”’ 
Extra Sussectrs «ny Exemenrary Scnoors— Observations, Sir John 
Lubbock ; Reply, Viscount Sandon :—Debate thereon . 
Peace Preservation (IRELAND) Act—Tue “‘ Fiac oF Seenates id ame 
PAPER—Observations, Mr. Owen Lewis; reas Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach :—Debate thereon 


Question, ‘‘That the said Resolution be now read a pees time,” ei, 


and agreed to. 
Resolution agreed to :—Bill ordered (Mr. Raikes, Mr. Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, Mr. William Henry Smith); presented, and read the first time. 


East India Annuity Funds Bill [Bill 30]— 
Order for Third Reading read 
After short debate, Bill read the third time, ‘and passed. 


Monastic and Conventual Institutions Bill— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Order of the Day for the Second Reading of the Bill 
be postponed till Tuesday, the 2nd of June,”—(Mr. Newdegate) 
Motion agreed to. 


Chain Cables and Anchors Bill—Acts read; considered in Committee :—Resolution 
agreed to, and reported :—Bill ordered (Sir Charles ei Mr. Cavendish Bentinck) ; 
presented, and read the first time [Bill 85] “ : 


Board of Trade Arbitrations, Inquiries, &c. Bill—Ordered (Sir Charles Ad- 
derley, Mr. Cavendish Bentinck) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 86) 


LORDS, MONDAY, MAY 4. 


Tae Peace or Evrore—Morion ror Parers— 

Moved, That an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty for, Copies of any cor- 
respondence relating to the maintenance of the Peace of Europe with the Governments 
of the Emperor of Germany, the Emperor of Austria, the Emperor of Russia, and 
the French Republic which can be communicated without injury to the public _— 
—(The Earl Russell) 


After short debate, Motion (by leave of the House) withdrawn. 


Tue TREATY oF WasHincton—OrEcon Bounpary—THE Fentan Raws— 
Observations, Earl Russell ; : 


Expowep Scooors—(ScHemE ror Exitsworrn’s Onarrry)— 
Moved that an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty, praying Her Majesty to 
refuse her assent to the scheme of the Endowed Schools Commissioners for the 
management of the charity established under the Will of Richard Ellsworth for 
the benefit of the parishes of Timberscombe and Cutcombe and adjacent parishes 

in the county of Somerset,—(Zhe Lord Bishop of Bath and Wells) , 


After short debate, Motion agreed to, 
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EnpowEep Scnoors—(ScHeme ror Comse’s Scoot, CREWKERNE)— 


Moved that an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty, praying Her Majesty to 
refuse her assent to the scheme of the Endowed Schools Commissioners for the manage- 
ment of the school founded by John de Combe in the year 1499, at Crewkerne in the 
county of Somerset,—(The Lord Bishop of Bath and Wells) 


After short debate, Motion agreed to. 


Gas and Water Orders Confirmation Bill [1.1.]—Presented (The Lord are 
read 14; and referred to the Examiners (No. 52) 


Landed Property (Ireland) Bill [«.1.]—Presented (The Earl of piitai read 1* (No. 63) 
COMMONS, MONDAY, MAY 4. 


ConTRovERTED Exxections—Strroup anp DupteEy—Judges’ Reports read 

Licensing Act-—Tue Orystan Patace—Question, Sir Wilfrid Lawson; 
Answer, Mr. Assheton Cross 

Jupicarure Act—Irisk anp Scorcn APPEALS — Question, Sir George 
Bowyer; Answer, Mr. Disraeli 

ConrroverteD ExEcrions (IrELAND)—Mnr. Justice Lawson—Question, Sir 
Colman O’Loghlen ; Answer, Mr. Disraeli 

Post OFFICE SERVANTS—-SALARTES—Question, Mr. Roebuck ; Answer, The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer 

Tae Drirtomatic ServicE —TuE Mission at Bunxz—Question, Sir Henry 
Wolff; Answer, Mr. Bourke 

THE WELLINGTON MonvumMEntT — Question, Mr. Goldsmid ; "Answer, Lord 
Henry Lennox 

Tue Dietomatic ServicE—THE ‘Caro Consutsa1rp—Eayrr—Question, Mr. 
Goldsmid ; Answer, Mr. Bourke 

SANITARY Acts—Pot.vTep Warter—Question, “Mr. A. H. Brown ; Answer, 
Mr. Sclater-Booth 

Customs Wrirers—SaLaries—Question, Mr. "Pease ; Answer, The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer 

Cost or THE CoLoniEsS—RETURN—Question, Mr. Mellor ; Answer, Mr. J. 
Lowther 

Bank Howmays Act—TuHE Cusroms—Question, Mr. Ritchie ; Answer, The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer 

Navy — Apmiratty SurcEons — Mepicar OFFIcERs’ L1st—Question, Mr. 
Alderman W. M‘Arthur; Answer, Mr. Hunt 

Exementary Epvcarion Act—EvEnine Scooots—Question, Mr. Dalrymple; ; 
Answer, Viscount Sandon 

OrpnancE SurvEY—MERIONETH—Question, Mr. Holland ; " ‘Answer, Lord 
Henry Lennox 

Tue Srrairs SETTLEMENTS — Questions, General Sir George Balfour ; ; 
Answer, Mr. J. Lowther 

AcHEEN — TREATY oF 1819 — oan Mr. Kinnaird ; " Answer, Mr. 
Disraeli 

Intanp REVENUE Act — Gran FOR Carrie — Germination OF Graw— 
Question, Mr. Power; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer 

Computsory VAccINATION ” Act — Vacorne Lympu—Question, Mr. Meldon; 
Answer, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach ‘ 

MeErTrRopoLIs — THE ABBEY AND PALACE AT Wesruinsrer — Question, Mr. 
W. M. Torrens; Answer, Lord Henry Lennox 

TrELAND—PRESERVATION oF ANCIENT Monuments—Question, Mr. Mitchell 
Henry; Answer, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 


ORDERS OF THE Day— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Orders of the Day and the first two Notices of Motions 
be postponed till after the Notice of Motion relating to the Gold Coast,” 
—(Mr. Disraeli.) : 
Motion agreed to. 
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West Arrican SETTLEMENTS—RESOLUTION— 


Moved, “ That this House is of opinion, that, in the interests of civilisation and com- 
merce, it would not now be desirable to ‘withdraw from the administration of the 
affairs of the Gold Coast,”—(Mr. Hanbury) os ole -» 1592 


Amendment proposed, , 

To leave out all the words from the word “ commerce” to the end of the Question, in 
order to add the words “it is desirable to withdraw from all equivocal and entangling 
engagements with the tribes inhabiting the Gold Coast,’—(Sir Wilfrid Lawson,)— 
instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Question.” 

After long debate, Moved, “That the Debate be now adjourned,”—( Sir 
Rainald Knightley: :)—Question put :—The House divided; Ayes 311, 
Noes 75; Majority 236. 

Moved, <‘ That the Debate be adjourned till Friday the 31st day of July,” 
—(Sir Rainald Knightley :\—Question put, and agreed to :—Debate ad- 
journed till Friday 31st July 


Ecclesiastical Offences Bill— 
Considered in Committee ret . 1664 
Moved, That the Chairman be directed to move the Pei that bans be given to ming 
in a Bill to provide a summary remedy for certain Ecclesiastical Offences,—(Mr. Holt.) 
After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Resolution reported :—Bill ordered 
(Mr. Holt, Lord Claud John Hamilton, Mr. Russell Gurney, Sir John 
Kennaway, Mr. Salt); presented, and read the first time. [Bill 89.] 


Petty Sessions Courts (Ireland) Bill—Ordered (Mr. O'Sullivan, Mr. French, Mr. 
Ronayne, Captain Nolan, Mr. Power); presented, and read the first time [Bill 87] .. 1667 


Uniformity Acts Amendment Bill—Considered in Committee :—Resolution agreed to, 
and reported :—Bill ordered (Mr. Holt, Lord Claud John Hamilton, Mr. Russell Gurne vs 
Sir John Kennaway, Mr. Salt); pr esented, and read the first time [Bill 90] 1667 


Customs and Inland Revenue Bill—Presented, and read the first time [Bill 88] .. 1667 


LORDS, TUESDAY, MAY 5. 
Land Titles and Transfer Bill (No. 40)— 


Order of the Day for the House to be put into a Committee (on Re-com- 
mitment) read 1667 

Moved, That the House do now resolve itself into a Committee,—( The 
Lord Chancellor. ) 

After short debate, Motion agreed to; House in Committee accordingly ; 
Amendments made ; the Report thereof to be received on riday, the 
15th instant ; and Bill to be printed, as amended. (No. 54.) 


Real Property Vendors and Purchasers Bill (No. 41)— 
House in Committee (on Re-commitment) according to Order 1673 
Amendments made; the Report thereof to be received on Friday, the 15th 
instant ; and Bill to be printed, as amended. (No. 55.) 


COMMONS, TUESDAY, MAY 5. 


Inp1a—Naturat History Corztectrons—Question, Sir John Lubbock; 
Answer, Lord George Hamilton 1678 
Pustic Heattn Act, 1872—Pvusric Works ‘Loans—Question, Mr. Pell ; 
Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer 1674 
Customs Wrirers—SaLaRies—Question, Mr. Ritchie ; Answer, The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer .. .. 1674 
East Arrican Stave TrapE—Question, Mr. Gilpin ; Answer, Mr. Bourke 1675 


VOL. COXVIIL. [rmepszrms.] [9 ] 
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Cuamn Castes anp Ancuors Brr—Question, Mr. Laird; Answer, Sir 
Charles Adderley wt 
JupicaturE Act—TIrisH Aprzats—Question, Sir George’ Bowyer; Answer, 
The Attorney General for Ireland : - fy 


Boarp or TrapE (MARINE Sieccmaniaes tenes ror A Setxect Com- 
MITTEE— 

Moved, “That a Select Committee be appointed to inquire whether any alterations are 
needed in the constitution or procedure of the Marine Department of the Board of 
Trade, in consequence of the important changes which have taken place in the 
Mercantile Marine during the last few years,’—(Mr. Eustace Smith) oe 


After debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Ulster Tenant Right Bill— 

Motion for Leave (Mr. Butt) . 

After short debate, Motion agreed to:—Bill to make provision for more 
effectually securing the Ulster Tenant Right, and to amend ‘The 
Landlord and Tenant (Ireland) Act, 1870,” ordered (Mr. Butt, Mr. 
Richard Smyth, Mr. Mitchell Henry, Sir John Gray y, Mr. Downing); pre- 
sented, and read the first time [Bill 92. ] 


Workpeople’s Compensation Bill— 
Motion for Leave (Sir Edward Watkin) 
Motion agreed to :—Bill to amend the Law relating to Compensation for 
injuries suffered by persons in the course of their employment, ordered 
Sir Edward Watkin, Mr. Charles Gilpin, Mr. Chapman); presented, and 
read the first time [Bill 91.] 


Epvoation Department — THE Revised Cope — Tue Turrp Stanparp — 
REsSOLUTION-— 

Moved, “That, in the opinion of this House, it is undesirable that the Guardians of 
the Poor should be relieved from the duty of providing for the education of the 
children of parents in the receipt of out-door relief, under section 3 of ‘The Elemen- 
tary Education Act Amendment Act, 1873,’ as soon as those children reach so low a 
standard as the Third Standard of the Education Code,’ —(Mr. Kay-Shuttleworth) . 

After debate, Question put:—The House divided; Ayes 202, Noes 265; 
Majority 63. 

Division List, Ayes and Noes “ 4 


Pusric Departments (PurcHasEs, &c.)— 
Select Committee appointed, “to inquire into and report upon the existing principles 
and practice which in the several Public Departments and Bodies regulate the Pur- 
chase and Sale of Materials and Stores :’’—Committee to consist of Nineteen Mem- 
bers :—Committee nominated :—List of the Committee 


COMMONS, WEDNESDAY, MAY 6. 


Factory Acts Amendment Bill [Bill 5]— 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,”—(Mr. Mundella) .. 

Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “legislation upon interests so vast and important as are involved in the 
question of diminishing the hours of labour in Factories and of further restricting the 
capital of the employers, ought to originate with Government rather than with a pri- 
vate Member, and with the previous inquiry of a Committee or Commission to report 
upon the merits of a question of such magnitude, to guide the House and the Govern- 
ment in determining whether any and what amendments are needed,”—(Sir Thomas 
Bazley,)—instead thereof 

Question proposed, ‘‘That the “words pro osed to be left out stand part 
of the Question :”"—After debate, Moved, ‘That the Debate be now 
adjourned,” —(Mr. Roebuck : :\—After further short debate, Amendment, 
by leave, withdrawn :—Question put, and agreed to ;—Debate adjourned 
till Wednesday 20th May. 
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LORDS, THURSDAY, MAY 7 
New Pser— 

Edward Granville George Howard, esquire (commonly called the Honour- 
able Edward Granville George Howard), Admiral on the Reserved 
Half-Pay List of Her Majesty’s Fleet, created Baron Lanerton of 
Lanerton in the County of Cumberland 


ExpowEp Scnoots—Exiswortn’s CHariry—ComBeE’s Saesnce. Canis 
—The Queen’s Answer to Address reported 


Colonial Clergy Bill (No. 43)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( The Lord Blachford) 
After short debate, Motion agreed to: :—Bill read 2* accordingly, and com- 
mitted to a Committee of the Whole House on Zuesday next. 
Betting Bill (No. 47)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2",”—( The Earl of Morley) ‘ 
Motion agreed to :—-Bill read 2* accordingly, and committed to a Committee 
of the Whole House on Tuesday next. 
JupIcATURE AND AppEAL (Scortanp anp IRELAND)— 


Supreme Court of Judicature Act (1873) Amendment Bill [x.t. ] 
A Bill to amend and extend the Supreme Court} of Judicature Act, 1873, 
presented (The Lord Chancellor) i ox 
After debate, Bill read 1* (No. 56.) 


Court of Judicature (Ireland) Bill | 1.1. |— 

A Bill for the constitution of one Court of Judicature, and for other 
purposes relating to the better administration of Justice in Ireland, 
presented (The Lord Chancellor) 

After debate, Bill read 1* (No. 57.) 


Bus or Heatran ww Frencn Ports—Question, Lord Houghton; Answer, 


The Earl of Derby 


COMMONS, THURSDAY, MAY 7 


ControverTED Exections—County or Mayo—Judge’s Report read 

Army—Cavatry Horszes—Question, Colonel Egerton Leigh ; Answer, Mr. 
Stanle ‘ 

Poor reds Ase OF THE WoMAN Day—Questions, Dr. Lush, Mr. Dixon : 
Answers, Mr. Sclater-Booth 

PARLIAMENTARY Exxctions Act, 1868—Question, Sir Charles W. Dilke ; 
Answer, Mr. Disraeli § 

Intoxicatine Liquors Brt—LeatstaTion—Question, Mr. Cogan ; Answer, 
Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 

Hichways—LeeGisLaTion—Question, Lord George Cavendish ; Answer, Mr. 
Sclater-Booth 

Taz Crvm. Service—Question, Mr. Hankey ; ‘Answer, Mr. W. H. Smith 

Cusroms—Ovr-Door Orricers’ Memortat—Question, Mr. Grieve; Answer, 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer ‘7 

Foretan Arrarrs—Dirtomatic Rexarrons wit Mextco—Question, Mr. 
Anderson; Answer, Mr. Bourke 

MERCANTILE Marne — PassENGER Suirs—Question, Mr. Cowper-Temple ; 
Answer, Sir Charles Adderley 

Mzrropotts—SEWERS AT THE WEST Enp—Question, Sir Charles Russell ; 
Answer, Colonel Hogg 

Weicuts anp Measures — LecisLation —Question, Mr. Sampson Lloyd ; 
Answer, Sir Charles Adderley 

Treaty or Wasuincton—Tue THREE Rurzs—Question, ‘Mr. Montagu 
Scott; Answer, Mr. Bourke 

Screncz AND Art—Dr. Scuimmann’s Anriqurries rrom THE TROAD— 
Question, Mr. E. Stanhope; Answer, Mr. Disraeli 

Asnanres. War—TueE GARRISON at Pransu—Question, Mr. W. Johnston ; 
Answer, Mr. Stanley ee oli cs 
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Intoxioatine Liquors But—Question, Mr. Brogden; Answer, Sir Henry 
Selwin-I[bbetson we 

Boarp or Trave (Ramway Dzparrment)—CAPrain Tyren—Question, Mr. 
Goldsmid ; Answer, Sir Charles Adderley ee 

Monastic and ConventuAL Instrrutions — Questions, Mr. Newdegate ; 
Answers, Mr. Bourke, Sir Colman O’Loghlen 

PARLIAMENT—IssvE or New Warits—Observations, Question, Mr. Roebuck ; 
Reply, Mr. Speaker :—Short debate thereon vg pi 


Surpty—Order for Committee read ; Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair : ”— 


Navy—UNARMOURED AND Inon-ctap Sures—Resotvrion— 
Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “That” to the end of the Question, in order to add 
the words “ in the opinion of this House, it is undesirable to incur expense to build 
Unarmoured Ships of a speed of less than ten knots, and that it is expedient that 
the money appropriated to their construction be applied to the necessary repairs of 
the Ironclad Ships of the Navy,’ ’—(Sir John Hay,)—instead thereof : 

Question proposed, ‘‘That the words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question : ’”—After debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Ramway Accipents--Tuz Roya Commission—RezsoLution— 
Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words, * any inquiry into the causes of Accidents on Railways should include an 
investigation into the existence or otherwise of sufficient Railway accommodation in 
various districts for conveying the growing traffic of the Country with safety and 
economy, and into the means most advantageous to the public of supplying any 
deficiences which may appear to exist,”’ —(Mr. Samuelson,)—instead thereof 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Question :”—After short debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


ControverTED ELEctions—Tue Gatway Exection Peririon—Mk. Justice 
Lawson—ReEsotvution—Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “That” to the end of the Question, in order to add 
the words “this House is of opinion that a Judge of one of Her Majesty’s 
Superior Courts of Common Law, who may accept and hold an office at the pleasure 
ot the Crown, should not, while holding such office, act as an Election Judge under 
‘ The Pern? Elections Act, 1868,’” a Colman 0 Zoghten,|—instend 
thereof 

Question proposed, “That the words proposed to be left, out stand part 
of the Question : ””—After debate, Question put, and agreed to. 


Main Question, ‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair,” put, 
and agreed to. 


SUPPLY — considered in Committee — Asuantzz Exrrpirion — Navy 

EstimaTEs— 

(In the Committee.) 
(1.) £100,000, Expedition into Ashantee.—After short debate, Vote agreed to 
(2.) Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a sum, not exceeding £175,600, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Expense for the Freight of Ships, for the 
Victualling and for the Conveyance of Troops, on account of the Army Depart- 
ment, which will come in course of payment —— the year — on the sist 
day of March 1875” x oe 
After short debate, Question put, and agreed to. 
Resolutions to be reported. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a sum, not exceeding £1,235,326, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Expense of the Dockyards and Naval Yards 
at Home and Abroad, which will come in course of Hei ne the year —— 
on the 31st day of March 1875” .. 

Moved to report Progress,—(Mr. Gourley :|—Motion agr eed to 


Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow ; Committee also report Progress ; 
to sit again Zo-morrow. 

Poor Law Guardians (Ireland) Bill—Ordered (Sir Colman O’Loghlen, The O' Conor 

Don, Mr, Callan) ; presented, and read.the first time [Bill 95] oe “ 
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Duptey Wrir— 


Ordered, That Mr. Speaker do issue his Warrant to the Clerk of the Crown to make 
out a new Writ for the electing of a Member to serve in this present Parliament for 
the Borough of Dudley, in the room of Henry ow Sheridan, — whose election 
has been determined to be void,—(Lord Kensington) . 


Metropolitan Buildings and Management Bill el atest Committee nomi- 
nated :—List of the Committee i : 


LORDS, FRIDAY, MAY 8. 


Rartway Companies—ReEsotution— 


Moved to resolve, That whereas applications are now frequently made to Parliament 
by Railway Companies for power to construct short lines for the development or 
improvement of lands, mines, or manufactories, the immediate object and direct 
effect of such lines being to enhance the value of particular private properties, 
and as it has not been the practice of Parliament to give compulsory powers to one 
person to take the lands of another for his private advantage, it is unjust and 
mexpedie mt that powers which would be ref ‘used to individuals on their own appli- 
cation should be obtained by them indirectly it the intervention of Railway 
Companies,—( Zhe Chairman of Committees) ; 


After short debate, Motion (by leave of the House) withdrawn. 


ArGHANISTAN—Question, Observations, Lord Napier and Ettrick ; Reply, 
The Earl of Derby :—Short debate thereon ‘ 


Enpowep Scnoors—GeELLicAER Scuooots—ApprREss To THE QuEEN— 


Moved, that an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty, praying Her Majesty to 
refuse her assent to the scheme of the Endowed Schools Ciinsdoitteans for the manage- 
ment of the Foundation of Edward Lewis for a school at Gelligaer in the 
county of Glamorgan, and for other charitable objects,—(The Duke of Beaufort) 


After short debate, Motion (by leave of the House) withdrawn. 


Then it was moved— 

“That an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty, praying Her Majesty to 
refuse her assent to the proviso in the 56th clause of the scheme of the Endowed 
Schools Commissioners for the management of the Foundation of Edward Lewis for 
a School at Gelligaer in the county of Glamorgan, and for other charitable objects, 
—(The Duke of Beaufort.) 


Motion agreed to. 


Pustic Worsure Reeviation Birt — Invocation or Sarts — ALTAR 
Carps—Question, Earl Nelson ; Answer, The Archbishop of Canter- 


Tue Suez Canat—Question, Earl De La Warr; Answer, The Earl of 
Derby ei , - Gs 


Tramways Provisional Orders Confirmation = (a. Et eee (The Lord 
Dunmore) ; read 1* (No. 50) as : 


COMMONS, FRIDAY, MAY 8. 


Inp1A—Manras Irrication Company—Question, Mr. Smollett; Answer, 
Lord George Hamilton os ‘ 
ORDNANCE Suavay-—.kineqvenneineii-Quaittie: Mr. A. Smith ; Answer, 


. 1921 


1925 


1925 


. 1926 


Lord Henry Lennox a .. 1926 


Pusric Hearth Acr—WaAtTER fiche thipaanticn. Mr. Whalley ; ; Answer, 
Mr. Sclater-Booth re a ee ap 
Iytoxicatine Liquors Bux — Tue Licensrnc Sysrem— Question, Mr. 


Sullivan; Answer, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach i raha 


Science anp Art—Tue Narionat GaLtLERY—Question, ae Beaumont ; 

Answer, Lord Henry Lennox Ay ee 

Orders of the Day postponed until after the Notice of Motion relative to 
the Stroud Writ,”—(2Mr. Disraeli) es ve 


1928 
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PariiAMENT—Borover or Stroup—Issvz or New Writ— 

Moved, “That Mr. Speaker do issue his Warrant to the Clerk of the Crown to make 
out a new Writ for the electing of Members to serve in this present Parliament 
for the Borough of Stroud, in the room of Sebastian Stewart Dickinson, esquire, 
and Walter John. Stanton, esquire, whose Election has been determined to be void,” — 
(Lord Kensington) i a oe +» 1928 

Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “ That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words ‘no new Writ for the electing of Members to serve in this present Parliament 
for the Borough of Stroud be issued until after the shorthand writer's notes of the 
Evidence and Judgment have been laid before this House,”—(Mr. Charles Lewis,)— 
instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘That the words proposed to be left out stand part 

of the Question : ””—After debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Suprty—Order for Committee read ; Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair : ”— 


Dwetuines or Worxinc Prorte 1x Loypon—Resonvtiox— 
Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “'That’’ to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “in the opinion of this House, a necessity exists for some measure that will 
provide for the improvement of the poorest classes of dwellings in London, and 
that this question demands the early attention of Her Majesty’s Government,” 
—(Mr. Kay-Shuttleworth,)—instead thereof ae oe . 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question : ’’—After debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Inp1A— Mereorotocican Department inv Inp1A— 
Motion for Papers,—(Mr. Egerton Hubbard) 
After short debate, Motion agreed to. 


Sate or Inroxicatine Liquors in IRELAND on SuNDAY—RESOLUTION— 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “'That”’ to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “in the opinion of this House, the Law which prohibits the sale of Intoxi- 
cating Liquors on Sunday in Scotland ought to be extended to Ireland,’—(Mr. 
Richard Smyth),—instead thereof a is . 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question : ’’—After debate, Question put :—The House divided ; 
Ayes 201, Noes 110; Majority 91. 

Main Question proposed :—Original Motion, by leave, withdrawn :—Com- 
mittee deferred till Monday next. 


CrystaL Patace (Sririrvovs Liquors Licencr)—Morion ror Parers— 

Moved, “That there be laid before this House, a Copy of the Justices’ Certificate 
upon which the Inland Revenue Department has issued a Licence to the Directors of 
the Crystal Palace for the sale of spirituous liquors, contrary to the express provi- 
sion of the 13th section of the Crystal Palace Company’s Act,”—(Sir Wilfrid Lawson) 

Amendment proposed, to leave out from the word “liquors” to the end 
of the Question,—(I/r. Secretary Cross.) 

After short debate, Question, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out 
stand part of the Question,” put, and negatived. 

Main Question, as amended, put, and agreed to. 

Ordered, That there be laid before this House, a Copy of the Justices’ Certificate upon 
which the Inland Revenue Department has issued a Licence to the Directors of 
the Crystal Palace for the sale of spirituous liquors. 


TicuBorNE Prosecurion—Morion ror A Rerurn— 

Moved, “That there be laid before this House, a Return of the sum expended in 
relation to the Tichborne Prosecution and all proceedings arising out of and con- 
nected therewith or resulting therefrom, and in such Return to specify the amount 
paid to each witness examined, and also to such persons as were subpcenaed to attend 


as witnesses, but were not called upon to give evidence,”—(Mr. Whalley) .. 2024 
After short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 





TWENTIETH PARLIAMENT OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 





WRITS ISSUED IN PURSUANCE OF THE SPEAKER’S WARRANT 


DURING THE RECESS, AND THE NAMES OF THE PERSONS 
RETURNED IN COMPLIANCE THEREWITH. 





NEW WRITS ISSUED. 


1873. 
Aug. 18—For Yorkshire (West Riding, Northern Division), v. Lord Frederick 
Charles Cavendish, Lord of the Treasury. 
Aug. 21—For Shaftesbury, v. George Grenfell Glyn, now Lord Wolverton. 
Sept. 1—For Renfrew, v. Right Hon. Henry Austin Bruce, created Baron 
Aberdare. 
Sept. 15—For Dover, v. Right Hon. Sir George Jessel, knight, Master of the 
Rolls. 
Oct. 2—For Bath, v. Donald Dalrymple, esquire, deceased. 
Oct. 6—For Taunton, v. Henry James, esquire, Attorney General. 
Oct. 13—For Birmingham, v. Right Hon. John Bright, Chancellor of the Duchy 
of Lancaster. 
Oct. 183—For Kingston-on- Hull, v. James Clay, esquire, deceased. 
Nov. 18—For Haverfordwest, v. Lord Kensington, Comptroller of the Household. 
Nov. 27—For Edinburgh University, v. Lyon Playfair, esquire, Postmaster 
General. 
Dec. 1—For Oxford City, v. William George Granville Venables Vernon Harcourt, 
esquire, Solicitor General. 
Dec. 1—For Exeter, v. Sir John Duke Coleridge, knight, Chief Justice of the 
Common Pleas. 
Dec. 11—For Huntingdon, v. Thomas Baring, esquire, deceased. 
Dec. 22—For Cambridge, v. Charles Philip Yorke, Viscount Royston. 
Dec. 29—For Stroud, v. Henry Selfe Page Winterbotham, esquire, deceased. 
Jan. 1, 1874—F or Somersetshire (Western Division), . Henry Powell Gore Langton, 
esquire, deceased. 
Jan, 5—For Newcastle, v. Sir Joseph Cowen, deceased. 


NEW MEMBERS RETURNED. 


Aug. 27— Yorkshire (West Riding, N. D.)—Lord Frederick Charles Cavendish. 
Aug. 30—Shaftesbury—Vere Fane Benett-Stanford, esquire. 

Sept. 13—Renfrew—Archibald Campbell Campbell, esquire. 

Sept. 23—Dover—Edward William Barnett, esquire. 

Oct. 9—Bath—Arthur Divett Hayter, esquire. 

Oct. 14—Taunton—Henry James, esquire. 

Oct. 20—Birmingham—Right Hon. John Bright. 

Oct. 24—Kingston-on-Hull—Joseph Walter Pease, esquire. 

Nov. 28—Haverfordwest—William Lord Kensington. 

Dec. 4— Edinburgh University—Lyon Playfair, esquire. 

Dec. 6— Oxford City—William George Granville Venables Vernon Harcourt, esq. 
Dee. 11—Exeter—Arthur Mills, esquire. 

Dec. 20—Huntingdon—Sir John Burgess Karslake, knight. 

Jan. 8, 1874—Cambridge—Hon. Eliot Constantine Yorke. 

Jan. 8—Stroud—John Edward Dorington, esquire. 

Jan. 12—Somersetshire (Western Division)—Vaughan Hanning Lee, esquire, 
Jan, 17—Newcastle—Joseph Cowen, esquire. 





TWENTY-FIRST PARLIAMENT OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 





LORDS. 





NEW PEERS. 


Fripay, Marcu 6. 
The Right Hon. Sir Thomas Fremantle, baronet, created Baron Cottesloe. 


TuEspAY, Marcu 10. 

The Right Hon. Sir John Somerset Pakington, baronet, G.C.B., created Baron 
Hampton of Hampton Lovett and of Westwood in the County of Worcester. 

The Right Hon. Edward Cardwell, created Viscount Cardwell of Ellerbeck in the 
County Palatine of Lancaster. 

The Right Hon. Henry Austin Bruce, created Baron Aberdare of Duffryn, 
County Glamorgan. 

The Right Hon. Chichester Samuel Parkinson Fortescue, created Baron Carling- 
ford of Carlingford, County Louth. 

George Henry Charles Byng, esquire, commonly called Viscount Enfield, sum- 
moned by Writ to the House of Lords in his Father’s Barony of Strafford 
of Harmondsworth, County Middlesex. 


Tuurspay, Maron 19. 

The Earl of Breadalbane, created Baron Breadalbane of Kenmore, County Perth. 

The Right Hon. William Monsell, created Baron Emly of Jervoe, County 
Limerick. 

The Right Hon. John Wilson Patten, created Baron Winmarleigh of Winmar- 
leigh, County Palatine of Lancaster. 


Fripay, Marcu 20. 
John Robert Viscount Sydney, G.C.B., created Earl Sydney of Scadbury, County 
Kent. 


Tuurspay, Marcu 26. 
The Marquess of Westminster, K.G., created Duke of Westminster. 


Monpay, Aprit 20. 
The Right Hon. Sir James Moncreiff, baronet, created Baron Moncreiff of 
Tulliebole, County Kinross. 


Txurspay, Aprit 23. 

The Right Hon. Sir John Duke Coleridge, knight, Chief Justice of Her Majesty’s 
Court of Common Pleas, created Baron Coleridge of Ottery St. Mary, 
County Devon. 


Tuurspay, Arrit 30. 

Henry Thomas "Baron Ravensworth, created Earl of Ravensworth, of Ravensworth 
Castle, in the County Palatine of Durham. 
THurspay, May 7. 

The Hon. Edward Granville George Howard, esquire, Admiral on the Reserved 
Half-Pay List of Her Majesty’s Fleet, created Baron Lanerton of Lanerton, 
County Cumberland. 


SAT FIRST. 


Trurspay, Maron 5, 1874. 
The Earl of Pembroke and Montgomery, after the Death of his Uncle. 
The Lord Annaly, after the Death of his Father. 
The Earl Cadogan, after the Death of his Father, 
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Monpay, Marcu 9. 

The Lord Wolverton, after the Death of his Father. 

The Earl of Onslow, after the Death of his Great Uncle. 
TurspAy, Marcu 10. 

The Lord De Ros, after the Death of his Father. 
Tuurspay, Marcu 19. 

The Lord De Clifford, after the Death of his Great Uncle. 

The Earl of Hardwicke, after the Death of his Father. 
Tuurspay, Marcu 26. 

The Lord Lyveden, after the Death of his Father. 
TuEspAY, APRIL 28. 

The Lord Rayleigh, after the Death of his Father. 


COMMONS. 





NEW WRITS ISSUED. 


Monpay, Marcu 9, 1874. 

For Devon (Northern Division), v. Right Hon. Sir Stafford Henry Northcote, 
baronet, Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

For Northampton (Northern Division), v. Right Hon. George Ward Hunt, First 
Commissioner of the Admiralty. 

For Ozford University, v. Right Hon. Gathorne Hardy, Secretary of State. 

For Gloucester (Eastern Division), v. Right Hon. Sir Michael Edward Hicks 
Beach, baronet, Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 

For Stafford (Northern Division), ». Right Hon. Sir Charles Bowyer Adderley, 
President of the Board of Trade. 

For Chichester, v. Lord Henry Lennox, First Commissioner of Works and 
Buildings. 

For Southampton (Northern Division), v. Right Hon. George Sclater-Booth, 
President of the Local Government Board. 

For Liverpool, v. Viscount Sandon, Vice President of the Committee of Council 
for Education. 

For Dublin County, v. Right Hon. Thomas Edward Taylor, Chancellor of the 


Duchy of Lancaster. 

For Shoreham, v. Right Hon. Stephen Cave, Judge Advocate General. 

For Huntingdon, v. Sir John Burgess Karslake, knight, Attorney General. 

For Surrey (Middle Division), v. Sir Richard Baggallay, knight, Solicitor 
General. 

For Zrinity College (Dublin), v. Right Hon. John Thomas Ball, Attorney General 
for Ireland. 

For Glasgow and Aberdeen Universities, v. Edward Strathearn Gordon, esquire, 
Lord Advocate of Scotland. . 

For Devon (Southern Division), v. Sir Massey Lopes, baronet, Commissioner of 
the Admiralty. 

For. Portsmouth, v. Sir James Dalrymple Horn Elphinstone, baronet, Commis- 
sioner of the Treasury. 

For Lincoln (Northern Division), v. Rowland Winn, esquire, Commissioner of 
the Treasury. 
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For Eye, v. Viscount Barrington, Vice Chamberlain of the Household. 

For Northumberland (Northern Division), ». Earl Percy, Treasurer of the House- 
hold. 

For Inverness-shire, v. Donald Cameron, esquire, of Lochiel, Groom in Waiting. 

For Monmouth County, v. Lord Henry Somerset, Comptroller of the Household. 

For Ozford City, v. Right Hon. Edward Cardwell, now Viscount Cardwell. 


Trurspay, Maron 12. 

For Buckinghamshire, v. Right Hon. Benjamin Disraeli, First Commissioner of 
the Treasury. 

For Lancaster (South Western Division), v. Right Hon. Richard Assheton Cross, 
Secretary of State. 

For Leicester (Northern Division), v. Right Hon. Lord John Manners, Postmaster 
General. 

For Suffolk (Eastern Division), v. Viscount Mahon, Commissioner of the Treasury. 

For Galvay, v. Viscount St. Lawrence, now Earl of Howth. 


Tuurspay, Marcn 19. 

For Lancaster (Northern Division), v. Right Hon. John Wilson Patten, called 
to the House of Peers. 

For Falkirk Burghs, v. John Ramsay, esquire, void Election. 


Monpay, Marcu 23. 
For Louth County, v. Philip Callan, esquire, elected to sit for Dundalk. 


Tuurspay, Apri 16. 
For Hackney, v. John Holms, esquire, and Sir Charles Reed, knight, void 
Election. 


Fripay, Apri 17. 
For Preston, v. John Holker, esquire, Solicitor General. 


Monpay, Aprit 27. 
For Wakefield, v. Edward Green, esquire, void Election. 


Tuurspay, May 7. 

For Mayo County, v. Thomas Tighe, esquire, and George Ekins Browne, esquire, 
void Election. 

For Dudley, v. Henry Brinsley Sheridan, esquire, void Election. 


Frmay, May 8. 
For Stroud, v. Sebastian Stewart Dickinson, esquire, and Walter John Stanton, 
esquire, void Election. 


NEW MEMBERS SWORN. 


Trurspay, Marcn 19. 
Oxford University—Right Hon. Gathorne Hardy. 
Devon (Northern Division)—Right Hon. Sir Stafford Henry Northcote, baronet. 
Lancaster (South Western Division)—Right Hon. Richard Assheton Cross. 
Northampton (Northern Division)—Right Hon. George Ward Hunt. 
Liverpool—Right Hon. Viscount Sandon. 
New Shoreham—Right Hon. Stephen Cave. 
Southampton (Northern Division)—Right Hon. George Sclater-Booth. 
Gloucester (Eastern Div.)—Right Hon. Sir Michael Edward Hicks Beach, bart. 
Inverness-shire—Donald Cameron, esquire, of Lochiel. 
Portsmouth—Sir James Dalrymple Horn Elphinstone, baronet. 
. Huntingdon—Sir John Burgess Karslake, knight. 
Surrey (Middle Division)—Sir Richard Baggallay, knight. 
Lincoln (Northern Division)—Rowland Winn, esquire. 
Dublin University—Right Hon. John Thomas Ball. 
Devon (Southern Division)—Sir Massey Lopes, baronet. 
Northumberland (Northern Division)—Karl Percy. 
Eye—Viscount Barrington, 
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Monmouthshire—Lord Henry Somerset. 
Glasgow University—Right Hon. Edward Strathearn Gordon. 
Oxford City—Alexander William Hall, esquire. 
Buckinghamshire—Right Hon. Benjamin Disraeli. 
Saturpay, Maxrcu 21. 
Leicester County (Northern Division)—Right Hon. Lord John Manners. 


Monpay, Marcx 23. 
Suffolk (Eastern Division)—Viscount Mahon. 
Staford (Northern Division)—Right Hon. Sir Charles Bowyer Adderley, baronet. 
Dublin County—Right Hon. Thomas Edward Taylor. 
Chichester—Lord Henry Lennox. 
Tuurspay, Marcu 26. 
Lancaster (Northern Division)—Thomas Henry Clifton, esquire. 
Galway—Francis Hugh O’Donnell, esquire. 
Frmay, Marcu 27. 
Falkirk Burghs—John Ramsay, esquire. 
Monpay, Apri 27. 
Preston—John Holker, esquire. 
Hackney—John Holms, esquire, and Henry Fawcett, esquire. 
Frmay, May 1. 
Louth—George Harley Kirk, esquire. 
Tuurspay, May 7. 
Wakefield—Thomas Kemp Sanderson, esquire. 











BY THE QUEEN. 
A PROCLAMATION, 


For dissolving the present Parliament, and declaring the Calling of another. 


VICTORIA R. 


a We have thought fit, by and with the advice of Our Privy 
Council to dissolve this present Parliament, which stands prorogued to 
Thursday the fifth day of February next: We do, for that end, publish this 
Our Royal Proclamation, and do hereby dissolve the said Parliament accord- 
ingly: And the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and the Knights, Citizens, and 
Burgesses, and the Commissioners for Shires and Burghs, of the House of Com- 
mons, are discharged from their meeting and attendance on the said Thursday 
the fifth day of February next: And We, being desirous and resolved, as soon 
as may be, to meet Our people, and to have their advice in Parliament, do 
hereby make known to all Our loving subjects Our Royal Will and Pleasure to 
call a new Parliament: And do hereby further declare, that, with the advice of 
Our Privy Council, We have given Order that Our Chancellor of that part of Our 
United Kingdom called Great Britain and Our Chancellor of Jre/and do respec- 
tively, upon notice thereof, forthwith issue out Writs, in due form’ and according 
to law, for calling a new Parliament. And We do hereby also, by this Our 
Royal Proclamation under Our Great Seal of Our United Kingdom, require 
Writs forthwith to be issued accordingly by Our said Chancellors respectively, 
for causing the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and Commons, who are to serve 
in the said Parliament, to be duly returned to, and give their attendance in, Our 
said Parliament; which Writs are to be returnable on Zhursday the fifth day of 
March next. 


Given at Our Court at Osborne House, Isle of Wight, this twenty-sixth 
day of January, in the year of Our Lord one thousand eight 
hundred and seventy-four, and in the thirty-seventh year of Our 
Reign. 


GOD SAVE THE QUEEN. 
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BY THE QUEEN. 
A PROCLAMATION, 


In Order to the Electing and Summoning the Sixteen Peers of Scotland. 


VICTORIA R. 


HEREAS We have in Our Council thought fit to declare Our Pleasure 

for summoning and holding a Parliament of Our United Kingdom of 

Great Britain and Ireland, on Thursday the Fifth Day of March next ensuing 
the date hereof: In order, therefore, to the electing and summoning the Sixteen 
Peers of Scotland, who are to sit in the House of Peers in the said Parliament, 
We do, by the Advice of our Privy Council, issue forth this Our Royal Pro- 
; clamation, strictly charging and commanding all the Peers of Scotland to assemble 
; and meet at Holyrood House, in Edinburgh, on Wednesday, the Eighteenth Day of 
February next, between the Hours of Twelve and Two in the Afternoon, to nomi- 
nate and choose the Sixteen Peers, to sit and vote in the House of Peers 
in the said ensuing Parliament, by open Election, and Plurality of Voices of 
the Peers that shall be then present, and of the Proxies of such as shall be 
absent (such Proxies being Peers, and producing a Mandate in Writing, duly 
signed before Witnesses, and both the Constituent and Proxy being qualified 
according to Law); and the Lord Clerk Register, or such Two of the Principal 
Clerks of the Session as shall be appointed by him to officiate in his Name, are 
hereby respectively required to attend such Meeting, and to administer the Oaths 
required by Law to be taken there by the said Peers, and to take their Votes; 
and immediately after such Election made and duly examined, to certify the 
Names of the Sixteen Peers so elected, and to sign and attest the same in the 
Presence of the said Peers the Electors, and return such Certificate into Our 
High Court of Chancery of Great Britain: And We do, by this Our Royal Pro- 
clamation, strictly command and require the Provost of Edinburgh, and all other 
the Magistrates of the said City, to take especial Care to preserve the Peace 
thereof, during the time of the said Election, and to prevent all manner of Riots, 
Tumults, Disorders, and Violence whatsoever: And We strictly charge and com- 
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mand that this Our Royal Proclamation be duly published at the Market Cross 

’ at Edinburgh, and in all the County Towns of Scotland, Ten Days at least before 

. the Time hereby appointed for the meeting of the said Peers to proceed to such 
Election. 


Witness Ourselves at Osborne House, Isle of Wight, this Twenty-sixth 
day of January, One thousand eight hundred and seventy-four, and 
in the Thirty-seventh Year of Our Reign. 


GOD SAVE THE QUEEN. 





THE MINISTRY 
Or tHE Ricut Honovraste WILLIAM EWART GLADSTONE, As rr stoop 
AT THE DissOLUTION OF THE PARLIAMENT, THE 26TH Day or JANUARY, 1874, 





THE CABINET. 


gee Pre a ~ — and _——— Right Hon, Wiuu1am Ewart Grapstone, 
Lord Chancellor . . . . . Right Hon, Lord Sztzorne. 

President ofthe Council . . . Right Hon. Lord Apgrparrg. 

Lord Privy Seal . : Right Hon. Viscount Hauirax, G.C.B. 
Secretary of State, Home ‘Department . Right Hon. Rosgrr Lows. 

Secretary of State, Foreign pies . Right Hon. Earl Granvitzez, K.G. 
Secretary of State for Colonies . . Right Hon. Earl of Knmertey. 
Secretary of State for War . .  . Right Hon. Epwarp CarpwELu. 
Secretary of State for India : i . His Grace the Duke of Areyut, K.G. 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster . . Right Hon. Joun Batcur. 

First Lord of the Admiralty . . . Right Hon. Gzorce Joacuim Gosonen. 


President of the Board of Trade . . Right Hon, Cutcugster Samvet Forrzscve. 
yar eal to the Lord eager Right Hon. Marquess of Hartinerton. 


President of the Local Government Board . Right Hon. James Sransrexp. 
Vice President of the Committee of Coun- 


elon Education . } Right Hon, Wint1am Epwarp Forster. 


NOT IN THE CABINET. 
Field Marshal Commanding-in-Chief . . H.R.H. the Duke of Camsrivez, K.G. 
Chief Commissioner of Works and Public 


ildings ; : Right Hon. Wi11am Patrick ADAM. 


Postmaster General ° re reat Right Hon. Lyon Puarrair. 
Lord Freprrick Cartes Cavenpisa, Hon. Arezr- 
Lords of the Treasury. . i = non W. F. Grevitre, and Wii Henry Grap. 
STONE, Esq. 
Admiral Sir ALexanprR Miuyg, G.C.B., Rear Admiral 
Lords of the Admiralty . ; ; 4 Joun Warren Taruteton, C.B., Rear Admiral 


Freperick Bravcnwamp Pacer Sxzrmour, C.B., and 
Right Hon. Earl of Campzrpowy. 
Artoun W. Peer, Esq., and Right Hon. Joun 


Joint Secretaries of the Treasury . . Gzonaz Dopsow. 


Secretary of the Admiralty er aris . Gzorcre Joun Suaw-Lerevre, Esq. 
Secretary to the Board of Trade. 
Secretary to the Local Government Board Joun Tomiinson Hrssxrr, Esq. 


Under Secretary, Home Department © 
Under Secretary, Foreign Department . Viscount Enrre.tp 


Under Secretary for Colonies ‘< » . Right Hon. Epwarp Hocessen Knatonsuri-Hverssen. 


Under Secretary for War pe lee aS Marquess of Lanspowne. 

Under Secretary forIndia . . .  Movnrstuarr Expainstone Grant Durr, Esq. 

Judge Advocate General . ‘ i é Sir Roperr Joszrn Puriumorg, Knt. 

Attorney General . . . ° . Sir Henry James, Knt. 

Solicitor General . : é . ‘ Sir Witu1am G. G. Vernon Harcourt, Knt. 
SCOTLAND. 

Lord Advocate Me Pee : Right Hon. Gzorer Youne. 

Solicitor General ier Winer a . Awnprew RutHerForD Cxiarx, Esq. 
IRELAND. 

Lord Lieutenant .  . eset ‘ Right Hon. Earl Spencer, K.G., K.P. 

Lord Chancellor . . Right Hon. Lord O’Hacan. 

Chief Secretary to the ‘Lord Lieutenant . Right Hon. Marquess of Harrinaton. 

Attorney General en F . Right Hon. Curistorpuer Paties, 

Solicitor General . ‘ Hvex Law, Esq. 


‘QUEEN'S HOUSEHOLD. 
Lord Steward Waal Shas eee Right Hon, Earl of Bessnorovucn. 
Lord Chamberlain. . . . .  . Right Hon. Viscount Sypnzy, G.C.B. 
Master of the Horse ‘ 4 i ; Most Hon. Marquess of Aizessury, K.G. 
Treasurer of the Household eFC ag - Right Hon, Lord Potrimorz. 
Comptroller of the Household . Lord Orno Aveustus FirzGerap. 
Vice Chamberlain of the Household . Right Hon. Lord Ricuarp pg Aquita GRosvENoR. 
Captain of the Corps of Gentlemen at Arms Right Hon. Earl Cowrzr. 
Captain of the Yeomen of the Guard . His Grace the Duke of Sr. ALBans. 
Masterof the Buckhounds . . . . Right Hon. Earl of Cork, K.P. 
Chief Equerry andClerk Marshal . . Lord Atrrep Henry Pager. 
Mistress of the Robes Ries Her Grace the Duchess of SurHERLAND 
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THE MINISTRY 
As FORMED BY THE Ricut Honovrastx BENJAMIN DISRAELI, ar tur 
CoMMENCEMENT OF THE 21st PartiamMent, Marcu 1874. 





THE CABINET. 

First Lord of the re - »  « Right Hon. Bensamry Disraztt. 
Lord Chancellor . Ff r ‘ Right Hon. Lord Carrns. 
President of the Council | p i ‘ . His Grace the Duke of Ricumonn, K.G. 
Lord Privy Seal. - « «+ Right Hon, Earl of Matmesrvury, G.C.B. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer . . . Right Hon. Sir Starrorp Henry Norrucore, Bt. 
Secretary of State, Home Department - Right Hon. Ricnarp AssueTox Cross. 
Secretary of State, Foreign Department . Right Hon. Earl of Denny. 
Secretary of State for Colonies... Right Hon. Earl of Carnarvon. 
Secretary of State for War . . - Right Hon. Garnorne Harpy. 
Secretary of Statefor India . . . Most Hon. Marquess of Sauispury. 
First Lord of the Admiralty . .  . Right Hon. Gzorcz Warp Honr. 
Postmaster General ‘ R Right Hon. Lord Joun J. R. Manners. 

NOT IN THE CABINET. 
Field Marshal Commanding in Chief . . H.R.H. the Duke of Camsrimez, K.G. 
Chief Commissioner of Works and Public 


Buildings Lord Henry Greorce Lennox. 


Chaneallon of the Duchy of Lancaster. Right Hon. Tuomas Epwarp Tay1or. 
Vice President of the _— of Coun-) yp: ‘ Z 
Right Hon. Viscount Sanpon. 


cil for Education . , 
President of the Board of Trade —. Hon. Sir Cuartes Bowyer ADDERLEY, 
President of the Local Government Board Right Hon. Gzorcr Scrarer-Booru. 
Viscount Manon. 
Rowianp Winn, Esq. 
Sir James Datrympie Horn Expurnstone, Bt. 
Admiral Sir AtExanpEr Minne, G.C.B., Vice Ad- 
miral Sir Joun Watter Tarteton, K.C.B., Cap- 


Lords of the Treasury ° 


Lords of the Admiralty . r ws ee 3 bcs Lord Grirorp, and Sir Massey Lorzs, 
F P Wiuiam Hart Dyxg, Esq. 
Joint Secretaries of the Treasury . Writs Hexny Snrn, Yea. 
Secretary of the Admiralty . - + Hon. Atcernon T. Furxe Ecerton. 
Secretary to the Board of Trade . Gerorce CavenpiIsH Bentinck, Esq. 
Secretary to the Local Government Board Crane SEWELL Reap, Esq., 
Under Secretary, Home Department . . Sir Henry Szeiwry Inzerson, Bt. 
Under Secretary, Foreign — . Hon. Rozerr Bourke. 
Under Secretary for Colonies. . James LowrHeEr, Esq. 
Under Secretary for War 7 . Karl of Pemproxe. 
Under Secretary for India. . . . Lord Gzorce F. Hammon. 
Judge AdvocateGeneral. . . «. Right Hon. Srepuen Cave. 
Attorney General é ‘ a ‘ . Sir Joun Burcess Karstaxe, Knt. 
Solicitor General . : . E Sir Ricuarp Baccauiay, Kat. 
" SCOTLAN D. 
Lord Advocate . : tee ‘ . Right Hon. Epwarp SrraTHEARN Gorpon. 
Solicitor General . F : ‘ .  Joun Mizar, Esq. 
IRELAND. 
Lord Lieutenant P ; ‘ 7 . His Grace the Duke of Anercorn, K.G. 


Lord Chancellor . 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant . Right Hon. Sir Micrart Epwarp Hicxs-Beacu, Bt. 


Attorney General . é 3 - Right Hon. Joun Tuomas Batt. 
Solicitor General GRE AP ey Omens Ea. 
QUEEN’S HOUSEHOLD. 

Lord Steward. . . .  .«.  . ~~ Right Hon. Earl Beavcnamr. 
Lord Chamberlain . . . - «+ Most Hon. Marquess of Herrrorp. 
Master of the Horse ‘ . a Right Hon. Earl of Braprorp. 
Treasurer of the Household . ‘ - Right Hon. Earl Percy. 
Comptroller of the Household - Right Hon. Lord Henry Somerser. 
Vice Chamberlain of the Household . Viscount BarRIneTon. 
Captain of the Corps of Gentlemen at ‘Arms Most Hon. Marquess of Exerer. 
Captain of the Yeomen of the Guard . Right Hon. Lord SkEtMERSDALE. 
Master of the Buckhounds . ; - «+ Right Hon, Earl of Harpwicke. 
Chief Equerry and Clerk Marshal . - Lord Atrrep H. Pager. 

- Mistress of the Robes . ; Her Grace the Duchess of WELLINGTON, 
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ROLL OF THE 
LORDS SPIRITUAL AND TEMPORAL 


In tHE Frest Session OF THE TWENTY-FIRST PARLIAMENT OF THE 


Unrrep Kinepom or Great Brirarn AnD IRELAND. 





3870 VICTORLA 1874. 





Mem.—According to the Usage of Parliament, when the House appoints a Select Com- 
mittee, the Lords appointed to serve upon it are named in the Order of their Rank, 
beginning with the Highest ; and so, when the House sends a Committee to a Confer- 
ence with the Commons, the Lord highest in Rank is called first, and the rest go 
forth in like Order: But when the Whole House is called over for any Purpose 
within the House, or for the Purpose of proceeding forth to Westminster Hall, or upon 
any public Solemnity, the Call begins invariably with the Junior Baron. 


His Royal Highness Tue Prince or! Witu1am Duke of Devonsuree. 


WaALEs. 

His Royal Highness Atrrep Ernest 
Asert Duke of Eprvsureu. 

His Royal Highness Grorce FREDERICK 
ALEXANDER CHARLES Ernest AvGustus 
Duke of CumBERLAND AND TEVIOTDALE. 
(King of Hanover.) 

His Royal Highness Gzorcze Witt1AM 
Freperick CHartes Duke of Cam- 
BRIDGE. 

ArcnrBaLp Campsett Archbishop of Can- 
TERBURY. 

Hue Mac Catmont Lord Carrns, Lord 
Chancellor. 

Witram Archbishop of Yorx. 

Cuartes Henry Duke of Ricumonn, 
Lord President of the Councit. 

James Howarp Earl of Matmessury, 
Lord Privy Seal. 


Henry Duke of Norrotx, Earl Marshal 
of England. 


Epwarp Apoitpuvs Duke of Somerser. 


Cuartes Henry Duke of Ricumonp. 
(In another Place as Lord President of 
the Council.) 


Wr. Henry Duke of Grarron. 


Henry Cuarwes Firzroy Duke of Brav- 
FORT. 


Wruusm Amenivs Ausrey DE VERE 
Duke of Sarmnt ALBAns. 


Gzorce Gopotpatn Duke of Lzzps. 


Francis Cuartes Hastines Duke of 
BEDFORD, 


Joun Winston Duke of Marizorover. 
Cuar.es Cec, Joun Duke of Ruttanp. 


Winwiam Arexanper Louis SrTernen 
Duke of Brannon. (Duke of Hamilton.) 


Wim Joun Duke of Porrianp. 
Wiiu1AmM Droco Duke of MancueEsTEr. 


Henry Petuam ALEXANDER Duke of 
NEWCASTLE. 


AucEernon GrorcE Duke of Norrn- 
UMBERLAND. 


Artuur Ricnarp Duke of Wetureron. 


RicHarpD PLANTAGENET CAMPBELL Duke 
of BuckincHAM AND CHANDOS. 


GrorcE GRANVILLE Witu1Am Duke of 
SUTHERLAND. 


Harry Grorce Duke of CLEVELAND. 
Hveu Lurvs Duke of Westminster. 


Francis Hucu Grorcze Marquess of 
Hertrorp, Lord Chamberlain of the 
Household. 

Joun Marquess of WincHESTER. 

Joun Suotto Marquess of QuEENSBERRY. 
(Elected for Scotland.) 

Gzorce Marquessof TWEEDDALE. (Elected 
Jor Scotland.) 

Henry Cnartes Kerra Marquess of 
LansDowNE. 

Jonny Vitiiers Stuart Marquess Town- 
SHEND. 

Rosert Artuur Tatpor Marquess of 
SaxisBury. 





Joun ALEXANDER Marquess of Bars, 
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James Marquess of AseRcorn. (Duke 
of Abercorn.) 

Francis Hucn Gzorce Marquess of 
Hertrorp. (Jn another Place as Lord 
Chamberlain of the Household.) 


Joun Patrick Marquess of Bure. 

Wiiu1am Atteyne Marquess of Exeter. 

OuartEs Marquess of NorTHamprton. 

Jonn CHartes Marquess Campen. 

Henry Wit11am Grorce Marquess of 
ANGLESEY. 

Wui1am Henry Hvuen Marquess of 
CHOLMONDELEY. 

Gzorce Wii11AM FREDERICK Marquess 
of AILESBURY. 

Freperick WiiiiaAM Jony Marquess of 
BrisTOou. 

ArcHiBaLD Marquess of Arzsa. 

Gzorce Avaustus ConsTANTINE Mar- 
quess of NorMANBY. 

GzorcE Freperick Samvet Marquess 
of Ripon. 


Freperick Earl Beavcuamr, Lord Ste- 
ward of the Household. 

Cuar.es Joun Earl of Sarewssury. 

Epwarp Henry Earl of Dersy. 

Francis THroruitus Henry Earl of 
Huntrinepon. 

GrorceE Rosert Cuarwes Earl of Pem- 
BROKE AND MonTGOoMERY. 

Winiram Recrvaxp Earl of Devon. 

CHartes Joun Earl of Surrorx ann 
BERKSHIRE. 

Rupotex Wii11am Basi Earl of Den- 
BIGH. 

Francois Wint1AM Henry Earl of West- 
MORLAND. 

Gzorce Aveustus FREDERICK ALBEMARLE 
Earl of LinpseEy. 

Grorce Harry Earl of Sramrorp AnD 
WARRINGTON. 

GrorcE James Earl of WINcHILSEA AND 
NorrincHaM. 

GrorcE Putuir Earl of CuesTERFIELD. 

Joun Witu1aM Earl of Sanpwicn. 

Artuur ALGERNON Earl of EssEx. 

Wi1am Grorce Earl of Caruisiz. 


Watrer Francis Earl of Doncaster. 
(Duke of Buccleuch and Queensberry.) 


Anrnony Earl of SHarrEesBury. 

Earl of BERKELEY. 
Montacu Earl of Asrvepon. 
Ricnarp Grorce Earl of Scarsroveu. 





Gerorce Tuomas Earl of ALBEMARLE. 

GrorceE Witu1AM Ear! of Coventry. 

Victor Atsert GrorcEe Earl of Jersry. 

Wim Henry Earl Povtert. 

Suotto Joun Earl of Morton. (Elected 
for Scotland.) 

OLAvuDE Earl of StraTHMORE AND Kinc- 
HORN. (Elected for Scotland.) 

Gerorce Earl of Happinaton. (Elected 
Jor Scotland.) 

Tuomas Earl of LAUDERDALE. 
Jor Scotland.) 

Davin ‘GranaAmM Drummonp Earl of 
Areiie. (Elected for Scotland.) 

Jonn THornTON Earl of Leven anp MEL- 
vitLE. (Elected for Scotland.) 

Dunpar James Earl of SELKIRE. 
Sor Scotland.) 

SEwAtuis Epwarp Earl Ferrers. 

Wirr1aM Watrer Earl of Dartrmovtna. 

CHarzeEs Earl of TANKERVILLE. 

HeEneEaGE Earl of AYLEsForD. 

Francis Toomas Dr Grey Earl CowPer. 

Puri Henry Earl Stannore. 

Tuomas Avcustus WoLSTENHOLME Earl 
of MACCLESFIELD. 

JAmeEsEarlGrauam. (Dukeof Montrose.) 

Wri Freperick Earl WALDEGRAVE. 

Bertram Earl of AsHBuRNHAM. 

Cuartes WynpuamM Earl of Harrineton. 

Isaac Newton Earl of Porrsmovurn. 

Grorce Guy Earl Brooke and Earl of 
WARWICK. 

Aveustvus Epwarp Earl of Buckrnenam- 
SHIRE. 

Wim Tuomas Spencer Earl Firz- 
WILLIAM. 

Duptey Francis Earl of GurForp. 

Cares Putuie Earl of HarpwIcke. 

Henry Epwarp Earl of InoHEstEr. 

RecrvnatD Wrinpsor Earl De La Warr. 

Jacos Earl of Rapnor. 

Jonn Poyntz Earl SPencer. 

Wim Lennox Earl Baruorst. 

Arrnaur Wiis Biounpert TRUMBULL 
Sanpys Ropen Earl of Hittsporoven. 
(Marquess of Downshire.) 

Epwarp Hype Earl of CLarEnpon. 

Wirr1am Davin Earl of MansFrexp. 

Witt Earl of ABERGAVENNY. 

JOHN JamMES HucH Henry Earl Stranee, 
(Duke of Atholl.) 


[ 2% ] 


(Elected 


(Elected 








Witu1am Henry Earl of Mount Epe- 
CUMBE. 
Hveu Earl Forrescvt. 


Henry Howarp Motynevx Earl of 
CARNARVON. 


Grorcre Henry Earl Canoaan. 


James Howarp Earl of Matmessury. 
(In another Place as Lord Privy Seal.) 


Joun Vansirrart Danvers Earl of 
LanesporovueH. (Elected for Ireland.) 


SrerHen EarlofMountCasuet. (Elected 
for Ireland.) 


Henry Joun Revsen Earl of Porrt- 
ARLINGTON. (Elected for Ireland.) 


Wittram Ricnarp Earl ANNESLEY. 
(Elected for Ireland.) 


Joun Earl ofErne. (Elected for Ireland.) 


CuarteEs Francis Arnotp Earl of 
Wicxtow. (lected for Ireland.) 


Grorcr Cuartes Earlof Lucan. (lected 
Jor Ireland.) 

Somerset Ricnarp Earl of BrEtmore. 
(Elected for Ireland.) 

Franors Earl of Banpon. 
Treland.) 

Francis Rosert Earl of Rosstyn. 

GrorcEe Grimston Earl of Craven. 

Witiiam Hirer Earl of Onstow. 

Cuarzs Earl of Romney. 

Henry Tuomas Earl of CurcHester. 

Txomas Earl of Witton. 

Epwarp JAMmEs Earl of Powis. 

Horatio Earl Netson. 


LAWRENCE Earl of Rosse. 
Ireland.) 

Sypney Witwu1am Hersert Earl Man- 
VERS. 

Horatio Earl of Orrorp. 


Henry Earl] Grey. 

Henry Earl of Lonspae. 

Duprey Earl of Harrowsy. 

Henry Tuynne Earl of Harewoop. 

Witw1aM Hven Earl of Minto. 

Aan Freperick Earl Carncarr. 

James WALTER Earl of VERULAM. 

ADELBERT WELLINGTON Browntow Earl 
Brown.ow. 

Epwarp GRANVILLE Earl of Sarnt Ger- 
MANS. 

Abert Epmunp Earl of Mortey. 

Ortanno Grorcr Cuarzzs Earl of Brap- 
FORD. 

Freveniox Earl Beavonamp. (Zn another 

Place as Lord Steward of the Household.) 


(Elected for 


(Elected for 
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Woawu0m Henry Hare Earl of Bantry, 
(Elected for Ireland.) 
Joun Earl of Expon. 


Gzroras Aveustus Freperick Lovis Earl 
Howe. 


QOxartzs Sommers Earl Sommers. 

Joun Epwarp Cornwa is Earlof Strap- 
BROKE. 

Grorce Henry Rospert CHARLES WILLIAM 
Earl Vane. (Marquess of Londonderry.) 

Wrui11aM Pirr Earl Amuerst. 

Joun FREDERICK VAUGHAN Earl Cawnor. 

Wuu1uaM Grorce Earl of Munster. 


Rosert ApAM Purures HALDANE Earl of 
CAMPERDOWN. 


Tuomas GrorcE Earl of LicHFrrexp. 

Grorce Freperick D’Arcy Earl of 
DurHam. 

GRANVILLE GrorGceE Earl GranviL1ez. 

Henry Earl of ErrineHam. 

Henry Joun Earl of Ducte. 


CHartEs MaupE Worstey Earl of Yar- 
BOROUGH. 


James Henry Rosert Earl Innes. (Duke 
of Roxburghe.) 

TxomMAs WILL1AM Earl of LEICESTER. 

Witu1aM Earl of LovEnace. 

LAwRENCcE Earl of ZeTLanp. 

CuariEs GEorGE Earl of GArysporovaH. 


Francois CHARLES GRANVILLE Earl of 
ELLESMERE. 


GerorcGe Stevens Earl of Srrarrorp. 

Wiu1am Joun Earl of Corrennam. 

Henry Ricnarp CHarwes Earl Cowtey. 

ArcHIBALD Wiiu1AM Earl of Wrnton. 
(Earl of Eglintoun.) 

WiuuiaM Earl of Duptey. 

Joun Earl Russe. 

Joun Earl of Kimpertry. 

RicHarD Earl of Dartrey. 

Wim Ernest Earl of Feversuam. 

Freperick Temp.eE Earl of Durrerin. 

Joun Rozert Earl Sypney. 


Rosert Viscount HEREFORD. 


Witi1aM Henry Viscount STRATHALLAN. 
(Elected for Scotland.) 


Henry Viscount BotrmveBrokE AND St. 
JOHN. 


Evetyn Viscount Fatmovurs. 
GrorGE Viscount Torrineron. 


Aveustus FrepEricx Viscount LErnsrTER. 
(Duke of Leinster.) 
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Francis WHELER Viscount Hoop. 

Mervyn Viscount Powrrscourt. (lected 
for Ireland.) 

Tuomas Viscount Dz Vesct. 
for Ireland.) 


James Viscount Lirrorp. (Elected for 
Ireland.) 


(Elected 


EpwarD Viscount Bancor. (Elected for 
Ireland.) 

Hayes Viscount DoneraiLe. (Elected 
for Ireland.) 


CornWALLis Viscount HawarpEn. (Eiect- 
ed for Lreland.) 


CarnEGIE Rosert Joun Viscount Sr. 
VINCENT. 


Henry Viscount MEtvit1ez. 
Witir1am WELLs Viscount Sipmovuta. 


George Freprerick Viscount TEMPLE- 
town. (lected for Ireland.) 


Joun CAMPBELL Viscount Gorvon. (Karl 
of Aberdeen.) 


Epwarp Viscount Exmourn. 


Joun Luxe Grorce Viscount Hurcuin- 
son. (Earl of Donoughmore.) 


Ricnarp Somerset Viscount CLANCARTY. 
(Earl of Clancarty.) 


We.unetron Henry Viscount ComsBer- 
MERE. 


Joun Henry Tuomas Viscount Canrer- 
BURY. 


Row.anpD Viscount Hitt. 
Cartes Stewart Viscount HarpInceE. 
GrorcEe STEPHENS Viscount Govan. 


SrratForD Viscount STRATFORD DE RED- 
CLIFFE. 


Cuar.es Viscount EvERsLeyY. 

Cuartes Viscount Harrrax. 

AtexanDER NeEtson Viscount Bripport. 
EpwarD BERKELEY Viscount Portman. 
Epwarp Viscount CARDWELL. 


Joun Bishop of Lonvon. 

Cuartes Bishop of Durnam. 

Epwarp Haroxp Bishop of WincuzsTER. 
Connor Bishop of Sr. Davin’s. 

Atrrep Bishop of Luanparr. 

Rozert Bishop of Rivon. 

Joun Tuomas Bishop of Norwicz. 
James Corqunoun Bishop of Banaor. 
Henry Bishop of Worcester. 


Cuartes Joun Bishop of GiouczsTER 
AND Bristou. 


Wim Bishop of CuxstEr. 





Txomas Lzcu Bishop of RocuesTer. 
Grorce Aveusrus Bishop of LicuFrep. 
James Bishop of HerErorp. 


Wui1am Connor Bishop of PrrEr- 
BOROUGH. 


CuristoPHER Bishop of Lincoun. 
GzorcE Bishop of Satiszury. 
Freperick Bishop of Exeter. 
Harvey Bishop of Car.is.z. 


Artur Cuartes Bishop of Bato anp 
WELLS. 


Joun Frevver Bishop of Oxrorp. 
James Bishop of MancuEstTEr. 
RicuarpD Bishop of CuicHEsTER. 
Josuva Bishop of Sr. Asarn. 


Dupitey CuartEs Lord De Ros. 
Bernard Epwarp Detavat Lord 
HAstines. 


Epwarp SourHweEtt Lord Dre CuiirrorD. 
Tuomas Crospy Witi1Am Lord Dacre. 
CuHar.Les Henry Rouize Lord Cirron. 


Rosert Natwantet Ceciz Georce Lord 
ZoucHE oF HARYNGWORTH. 


Cuartes Epwarp Hastines Lord Bor- 
REAUX. 


Tuomas Lord Camoys. 

Henry Lord Beaumont. 

AtrreED JosEru Lord Srourton. 
Henry Lord WitLoucHsy DE Broke. 
SackvitLE Grorce Lord Conyers. 
Grorce Lord Vaux or HarrowDEn. 
Ratex Gorpon Lord WENTWORTH. 
Rosert Georce Lord Winpsor. 

Sr. AnpREw Lord Sr. Joun or Bietso. 


Freprerick GrorceE Lord Howarp pz 
WALDEN. 


Wiu1am Bernarp Lord Petre. 


Freperick Bensamin Lord SayE AnD 
SELE. 


Joun Francis Lord ARuNDELL OF War- 
DOUR. 


Joun Srvart Lord Cureton. 
Darnley.) 


Joun Baptist Josern Lord Dormer. 
Grorce Henry Lord Trynnam. 

Henry VAtentrine Lord Srarrorp. 
Grorce Freperick Wi1111AM Lord Byron, 


Cuartes Hven Lord Ciirrorp or Cuup- 
LEIGH. 

Horace Covurrenay Lord Fores. 
(Elected for Scotland.) 


(Earl of 








ALEXANDER Lord Satroun. (Elected for 
Scotland. ) 


James Lord Srvcxar. 
land.) 


Wuu1aM Buiter Furterton Lord Et- 
PHINSTONE. (Elected for Scotland.) 


Cuartes Lord Buanryre. (Hlected for 
Scotland.) 


Cuaries Joun Lord Corvitzie oF Cut- 
Ross. (Elected for Scotland.) 


Ricuarp Epmunp Sarr Lawrence Lord 
Bortz. (Earl of Cork and Orrery.) 


Grorce Lord Hay. (Larl of Kinnoul.) 

Henry Lord Mippteton. 

Wrt1am Joun Lord Monson. 

Joun Grorce Brasazon Lord Ponsonsy. 
(Earl of Bessborough.) 

Grorce Joun Lord Sonvzs. 


ALFRED NATHANIEL Hoxtpen Lord Scars- 
DALE. 


Friorance Gzorce Henry Lord Boston. 

GzorcE James Lord Lovet anp Hoan. 
(Zarl of Egmont.) 

Avacustus Henry Lord Vernon. 

Epwarp Sr. Vincent Lord Diesy. 

GrorcE DovetasLordSunprince. (Duke 
of Argyll.) 

Epwarp Henry Jutivs Lord Hawke. 

Henry Tuomas Lord Forry. 

Francis Wiii1am Lord Drnevor. 

Tuomas Lord WaALsINGHAM. 

Wit11am Lord Bacor. 

Cuartes Henry Lord Sovrnampron. 

Fiercuer Lord GRANTLEY. 


Grorce Brinces Hartry Dennett Lord 
Ropney. 


WruAm Gorpon 
Exror. 

Wiu1am Lord Berwicx. 

James Henry Lucez Lord SHERBoRNE. 

Joun Henry Diz La Porr Lord Tyrone. 
(Marquess of Waterford.) 

Henry Benr.nox Lord Car.eron. 
of Shannen.) 

Cmartes Tord Surrrexp. 

Guy Lord, DorcuEstER. 

Luoyp Lord Kenyon. 

Cures; Cornwaiuis Lord BRAYBROOKE. 

Grorce Hamiron Lord FisHERwIcK. 
(Mar quess of Donegal.) 

Henry Hart Lord Gace. 
Gage.) 

Epwarp Tomas Lord Tuurtow. 


(Elected for Scot- 


Cornwatus Lord 


(Earl | 


( Viscount 
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Wits Grorce Lord Avcknanp. 

Gzorce Wiri1am Lord Lyrretron. 

Grorce Lord Mennir. (Viscount Clifden.) 

Grorce Lord Sruart or Castrz Strvarr, 
(Earl of Moray.) 

Awan Prantacenet Lord Srewarr of 
Garutes. (Zarl of Galloway.) 


James Georcze Henry Lord Satrers- 


ForD. (arl of Courtown.) 
Wit11am Lord Bropricx. (Viscount 
Midleton.) 


Freperick Henry Wii114m Lord Cat- 
THORPE. 


Perer Rosert Lord Gwynrr. 
Cuar.es Ropert Lord Carrineton. 
Wut11u Henry Lord Borron. 
Grorce Lord Nortrwicx. 

Tuomas Lyttieton Lord Litrorp. 
Tuomas Lord RresiEsDALe. 


Epwarp Lord Dunsany. (Elected for 


Ireland.) 

THEeopaLp Firz-Watrer Lord Dvy- 
BoYNE. (lected for Ireland.) 

Epwarp Donoven Lord Incuiqum. 
(Elected for Ireland.) 

Rozsert Lord Cronsrocx. (lected for 
Ireland.) 

Cuartes Lorp Heaptey. (Llected for 
Ireland.) 

Epwarp Henry Cuurcuiti Lord Cror- 
ton. (Elected for Ireland.) 

Dayrottes Buaxenty Lord Venrry. 
(Elected for Ireland.) 

Henry Francis Seymour Lord Moore. 
(Marquess of Drogheda.) 

Joun Henry WeEuINeTON Grauam Lord 
Lortvus. (Marquess of Ely.) 

Witt Lord Carysrort. (Lari of 
Carysfort.) 


GrorcE Raten Lord ApeRrcroMBy. 

Joun Tuomas Lord REDESDALE. 

Horace Lord Rrvers. 

Crarites Epmunp Lord ELLenporoveH. 

AvavstusFREDERICKARTHURLord SAnpDYs 

Grorce Avcustus FREDERICK CHARLES 
Lord Suerriep. (Karl of Sheffield.) 

Tuomas Americus Lord Erskxe. 

GrorcE Joun Lord Mont Eacuz. 
quess of Sligo.) 

GrorcEArTuurR Hastines Lord GRANARD. 
(Earl of Granard.) 

Hvuneerrorp Lord Crewe. 

Aan Lecce Lord Garpner. 

Joun Tuomas Lord Mannazrs. 


(Mar- 











SPIRITUAL AND TEMPORAL. 


Jonn Apr1an Louis Lord Hoprrroun. 
(Earl of Hopetoun.) 

Cuartes Lord Metprum. (Marquess of | 
Huntly.) 


GzorcE FrEpERiIcK Lord Ross. 


(Earl of | 
Glasgow.) 


Witr1am Writovensy Lord GrivsTEap. | Witia Pur Lord Szrron. 


(Earl of Enniskillen.) 

Wui1usMm Hare Joun Cuartzes Lord 
Foxrorp. (Karl of Limerick.) 

Francis Grorce Lord Cuvrcui1t. 

Gzorce Roserr Cannina Lord Harris. 

Recmnatp Cartes Epwarp Lord Cot- 
CHESTER. 

Scuomperc Henry Lord Ker. 
quess of Lothian.) 

Francis Narnanren Lord Muvsrer. 
(Marquess Conyngham.) 

James Epwarp Witu1AM Turopatp Lord 
OrmonvE. (Marquess of Ormonde.) 


Francis Lord Wemyss. (Zarlof Wemyss.) 


(MMar- 


Ropert Lord Cxuansrassmy. (Earl of 
Roden.) 

Witu1amMLycon LordSixcuester. (Earl 
of Longford.) 


CrotwortHy Joun Eyre Lord ORIEL. 
( Viscount Massereene.) 


Henry Tuomas Lord Ravenswortu. 
Hueu Lord DELAMERE. 

Joun GzeorcE Wetp Lord Forester. 
Joun Wit11AM Lord Raytetcu. 
Enric Freperic Lord Girrorp. 


Unick Joun Lord Somernm. (Jar- 
quess of Clanricarde.) 


ALEXANDER Wituiam Crawrorp Lord 
Wiaan. (Zarl of Crawford and Bal- 
carres.) 


Tomas GRANVILLE Henry Stuart Lord 
Ranrurty. (Larl of Ranfurly.) 

Gerorce Lord De Tastey. 

Epwarp Monraecu Sruart GRANVILLE 
Lord WHARNCLIFFE. 

Cuartes Srvart Avusprey Lord TEnrer- 
DEN. 

Wit11am ConyneuamM Lord Piunker. 

Witi1am Henry Asne Lord Heyres- 
BURY. 

ARcHIBALD Pattie Lord Roszzrry. (Zarl 
of Rosebery.) 

Ricnarp Lord CLraNnwibtiaM,. 
Clanwilliam.) 


‘Epwarp Lord SKELMERSDALE. 


(Earl of 





ken Draper Mortimer Lord Wyn- 


FORD. 


|Wirt1am Henry Lord Kirmarnock. 
(Earl of Erroll.) 


Artuur James Lord Fineatn. (Larl of 
Fingall.) 

(Earl of 
Sefton. ) 

Wit1am Sypney Lord CLements. 
of Leitrim.) 


(Earl 


|GeorcE Wiriu1am Fox Lord Rosstz. 


(Lord Kinnaird.) 

Tuomas Lord Kenuis. (Jarquess of 
Headfort.) 

Wit1am Lord Cuawortu. (Earl of 
Meath.) 

Cuartes Apotpuus Lord Dunwore. 
(Earl of Dunmore.) 

Fox Lord Panmure. (Earl of Dalhousie.) 


Aveustus Freprrick Greorce WARWICK 
Lord Pottrmore. 


Epwarp Mostyn Lord Mostyn. 

Henry Spencer Lord TEMPLEMORE. 
VALENTINE FREDERICK Lord CLioncurRY. 
Joun Sr. Vincent Lord Dre Saumarez. 


Lvcrvus Bentinck Lord Hunspon. (Vis- 
count Falkland.) 


Tuomas Lord Denman. 

WitziAM Freperiock Lord ABIncER. 
Parur Lord Dz L’Istz anp Dupiezy. 
ALEXANDER Hvucu Lord Asnsurton. 
Epwarp Ricuarp Lord HatHEerton. 


Greorce Henry Cuartes Lord Srrar- 
FORD. 

ArcHIBALD Brasazon Sparrow Lord 
Woruineuam. (Larl of Gosford.) 

WituaM Freperick Lord StratTHEeDEN. 


GrorrREY Dominick Avcustus FREDE- 
rick Lord ORANMORE AND BROWNE. 
(Elected for Ireland.) 


THomas ALEXANDER Lord Lovar. 

Wituiam Bareman Lord Bateman. 

James Motyneux Lord CHARLEMON?. 
(Earl of Charlemont.) 

Francis ALEXANDER Lord Kuytore. 
(Earl of Kintore.) 

GrorGe Ponsonsy Lord Lismore. 
count Lismore.) . 

Henry Carrnes Lord Rossmore. 

Rosert SHartanp Lord Carew. 

Cuartes Frepericok AsHiEy Cooper 


Lord Dz Mautzy. 


( Vis- 
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Artuur Lord WrRotTTESLEY. 

Supetzy Cuartes Grorce Tracy Lord 
SuDELEY. 

Freperiok Henry Pavt Lord Meraven. 

Henry Epwarp Joun Lord Sran.ey oF 
ALDERLEY. . 

Wittt1am Henry Lord Letcu. 

Berisy Ricuarp Lord WENLOCK. 

CxarEs Lord Lureay. 

Tuomas Sprine Lord MonrEAGLE oF 
Branvon. 

James Lord SEAton. 

Epwarp ArtHur Wetuineton Lord 

Joun Lord Oxenroorp. (Lari of Stair.) 

Cuarzes Crespieny Lord Vivian. 

Joun Lord Coneteton. 

Denis St. Gzeorce Lord DunsanDLE AND 
Cranoonau. (Elected for Ireland.) 

Victor ALEXANDER Lord Exe. (Earl 
of Elgin and Kincardine.) 

Wii1amM Henry Forester Lord Lonpzs- 
BOROUGH. 

Samvet Jones Lord Overstone. 

Cartes Rosert Craupe Lord Truro. 

Lord Dr FRryne. 

Epwarp Bvurrensuaw Lord Sart 
LEoNARDS. 

Ricwarp Henry Frrz-Roy Lord Ractan. 

Gitsert Henry Lord AvELAND. 

VALENTINE Avaustus Lord KEnMARE. 
(Zarl of Kenmare.) 

Ricuarp Bickerton Pemett Lord Lyons. 

Epwarp Lord BrEtrer. 

James Lord Tatsot DE MALAHIDE. 

Rosert Lord Esvry. 

James Lord Sxune. (Earl Fife.) 

Wut Grorce Lord Cursuam. 

Freperio Lord CHEtMsrorp. 

Joun Lord Cuvursron. 

Joun Cuarzzs Lord Stratuspuy. 
of Seafield.) 

Henry Lord Leconriexp. 

Warum Tarron Lord Ecrrton. 

Cuarites Morcan Rozrnson Lord Tre- 
DEGAR. 

Frrzpatrick Henry Lord Lyveven. 

Witt Lord BroveHam anp Vavx. 

Ricnarp Aveustus Lord WEstBuRY. 

Francis Wiriu1amM Frrznarpince Lord 
FrrzHaRDINGE. 

Luxe Grorce Lord ANNALY. 

Ricwarp Moncxton Lord Hoveurton. 

Lord Bucxuvurst. 

Joun Lord Romitty. 

Tuomas Grorce Lord NorrHproox. 

JAMES tes Barroew. (Earl of Caith- 
ness. 

Txomas Lord Crermonr. 

James Hersert Gustavus MEREDYTH 
Lord Mzrrepytu. (Lord Athlummney.) 


(Earl 





Winpuam Tuomas Lord Kenry. 
of Dunraven and Mount-Earl.) 

Cuartes Stantey Lord Monox. (Vis. 
count Monck.) 

Joun Mason Lord HarrisMEerE. (Lord 
Henniker.) 

Epwarp Rosert Lyrron Lord Lyrron, 

Witu1am Grorce Hytron Lord Hytron. 

Huceu Henry Lord StraTHnarrn. 

Epwarp Gorpon Lord Penruyn. 

Gustavus Russert Lord Brancerern. 
(Viscount Boyne.) 

Hvueu Mac Catmonr Lord Carens. (In 
another Place as Lord High Chancellor.) 

Joun Lord KestEvEn. 

Joun Lord ORMATHWAITE. 

Brook Wit11aM Lord Firzwatter. 

Witi1am Lord O’Ne1. 

Rozert Cornetis Lord Napier. 

Epwarp Antuony Joun Lord Gorman- 
ston. (Viscount Gormanston.) 

Wru1Mm Pace Lord HatHertey. 

Joun Larrp Marr Lord Lawrence. 

James Puaistep Lord PENzANCcE. 

Joun Lord Dunnine. (Lord Rollo.) 

James Lord Batimuarpv. (Lal of 
Southesk.) 

Wim Lord Hare. (Zarl of Listowel.) 

Epwarp Grorce Lord Howarp or 
GLossop. 

Joun Lord CastLETown. 

Joun Emericn Epwarp Lord Acton. 

Txomas JAMES Lord RoparteEs. 

GrorGE GRENFELL Lord WoLvERTON. 

Furtxe SovurHwett Lord Grevit1ez. 

CuartEs Witt1AM Lord Kitpare. 

Tomas Lord O’ Hagan. 

Joun Lord Lisear. 

Witu1aM Rose Lord Sanpuovrsr. 

Jonny Artuur Dovetas Lord BLoomFIELD 

Freperic Lord Buacurorp. 

Francis Lord Errrick. (Lord Napier.) 

Joun Lord Hanmer. 

Rovunpett Lord SELBORNE. 

Gavin Lord BRrEADALBANE. 
Breadalbane.) 

James CHARLES HERBERT WELBORE ELLIS 
Lord Somerton. (Larl of Normanton.) 

Rozsert ALEXANDER Suarro Lord Wa- 
VENEY. 

Henry Avstin Lord ABERDARE. 

Epwarp GRANVILLE GEorGE Lord LANER- 
TON. 

James Lord Moncrerrr. 

Joun Duxe Lord CoLeR1pcE. 

Wim Lord Emty. 

CutcHEstER SAMUEL Lord CARLINGFORD, 

Tuomas Francis Lord CorrEsLor. 

Epmunp Lord Hammonp. 

Jonn Somerset Lord Hampton. 

Joun Lord WInMARLEIGH. 


(Earl 


(Earl of 
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THE NAMES OF MEMBERS. 


Tae Names or MEMBERS RETURNED TO SERVE IN THE TWENTY-FIRST PARLIAMENT 
oF THE Unttrep Kinepom or Great Brirarmn AND IRELAND, SUMMONED TO 
MEET AT WESTMINSTER THE FirtH Day or Marcu, One Tuovusanp Eicut 
HunpreD AND SEVENTY-FOUR, AS BY THE SEVERAL RETURNS FILED IN THE 
OrFIcE OF THE CLERK or THE Crown IN CHANCERY APPEARS. 


BEDFORD COUNTY. 
Richard Thomas Gilpin, 
Francis Bassett. 

BEDFORD. 
Samuel Whitbread, 
Frederick Charles Polhill- 


Turner. 


BERKS COUNTY. 
Richard Benyon, 
Robert Loyd-Lindsay, 
John Walter. 
READING. 
Sir Francis Henry Gold- 
smid, bt., 

George John Shaw Lefevre. 
WINDSOR (NEW). 
Robert Richardson Gard- 

ner. 
WALLINGFORD. 
Edward Wells. 
ABINGDON. 
John Creemer Clarke. 








BUCKINGHAM 
COUNTY. 
Rt. hon. Benjamin Disraeli, 
Sir Robert Bateson Har- 
vey, bt., 

Nathaniel Grace Lambert. 
AYLESBURY. 
Nathaniel Mayer de Roths- 

child, 
Samuel George Smith. 
BUCKINGHAM, 
Egerton Hubbard. 
MARLOW (GREAT). 
Thomas Owen Wethered. 
WYCOMBE (CHEPPING). 
Hon. William Henry Pe- 
regrine Carington. 





CAMBRIDGE COUNTY. 

Lord George John Manners, 

Rt. hon. Henry Bouverie 
William Brand, 

Hon. Eliot Constantine 
Yorke. 


CAMBRIDGE(UNIVERSITY),. 

Rt. hon. Spencer Horatio 
Walpole, 

Alexander James Beresford 
Beresford Hope. 


CAMBRIDGE. 


Alfred George Marten, 
Patrick Boyle Smollett. 





EAST CHESHIRE. 
William John Legh, 
William Cunliffe Brooks. 

MID CHESHIRE. 
Hon. Wilbraham Egerton, 
Egerton Leigh. 

WEST CHESHIRE. 

Sir Philip de Malpas Grey 
Egerton, bt., 

Wilbraham Frederick Tol- 
lemache. 

MACCLESFIELD. 
William Coare Brockle- 

hurst, 
David Chadwick. 
STOCKPORT. 

Charles Henry Hopwood, 
Frederick Pennington. 

BIRKENHEAD. 
John Laird. 

CHESTER. 

Henry Cecil Raikes, 
John George Dodson. 





CORNWALL COUNTY. 
(Eastern Division.) 
Sir Colman Rashleigh, bt., 
John Tremayne. 
( Western Division.) 

Sir John Saint Aubyn, bt., 
Arthur Pendarves Vivian. 
TRURO. 

Sir Frederick Martin Wil- 

liams, bt., 
James Macnaghten Hogg. 

PENRYN anp FALMOUTH. 
David James Jenkins, 
Henry Thomas Cole. 
BODMIN. 

Edward Frederic Leveson- 

Gower. 

LAUNCESTON. 
James Henry Deakin. 
LISKEARD. 

Rt. hon. Edward Horsman. 
HELSTON. 
Adolphus William Young. 
ST. IVES. 

Edward Gershom Daven- 

port. 





CUMBERLAND 
COUNTY. 
(Eastern Division.) 
Hon. Charles Wentworth 
George Howard, 
William Nicholson Hodg- 
son. 
( Western Division.) 
Hon. Percy Scawen Wynd- 
ham, 
Rt. Hon. Jocelyn Francis 
Lord Muncaster. 





List of 


CARLISLE. 
Robert Ferguson, 
Sir Wilfrid Lawson, bt. 
COCKERMOUTH. 
Isaac Fletcher. 
WHITEHAVEN. 
George Augustus Frederick 
Cavendish Bentinck. 





DERBY COUNTY. 
(North Derbyshire.) 
Lord George Henry Caven- 

dish, 
Augustus Peter Arkwright. 
(South Derbyshire.) 
Sir Henry Wilmot, bt., 
Thomas William Evans. 
(East Derbyshire.) 
Hon. Francis Egerton, 
Francis Arkwright. 
DERBY. 
Michael Thomas Bass, 
Samuel Plimsoll. 





DEVON COUNTY. 
(North Devonshire.) 
Rt. hon. Sir Stafford Henry 
Northcote, bt., 
Sir Thomas Dyke Acland, 
bt. 


(East Devonshire.) 
Sir Lawrence Palk, bt., 
Sir John Henry Kenna- 
way, bt. 
(South Devonshire.) | 
Sir Lopes Massey Lopes, | 
bt., 
John Carpenter Garnier. 
TIVERTON. 
John Heathcoat Amory, 
Rt. hon. William Nathaniel 
Massey. 
PLYMOUTH. 
Edward Bates, 
Sampson Samuel Lloyd. 
BARNSTAPLE, 
Thomas Cave, 
Samuel Danks Waddy. 
DEVONPORT. 
John Henry Puleston, 
George Edward Price. 
TAVISTOCK. 
Lord Arthur John Edward 
Russell. 
EXETER, 





Arthur Mills, 
John George Johnson. 
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DORSET COUNTY. 
John Floyer, 
Hon. William HenryBerke- 
ley Portman, 
Henry Gerard Sturt. 
WEYMOUTH anp MELCOMBE 
REGIS. 


Henry Edwards, 
Sir Frederick John William 
Johnstone, bt. 


DORCHESTER. 
William Ernest Brymer. 
BRIDPORT. 
ThomasAlexanderMitchell. 
SHAFTESBURY. 
Vere Fane Benett Stanford. 
WAREHAM. 


John Samuel Wanley Saw- | 


bridge Erle-Drax. 
POOLE. 


Charles Waring. 





DURHAM COUNTY. 

(Northern Division.) 
Isaac Lowthian Bell, 
Charles Mark Palmer. 

(Southern Division.) 
Joseph Whitwell Pease, 
Frederick Edward Blackett 

Beaumont. 

DURHAM (CITY). 
ThomasCharlesThompson, 
John Henderson. 

SUNDERLAND. 
— Temperley Gour- 
ey, 
Sir , Henry Marshman 
Havelock, bt. 
GATESHEAD. 
Walter Henry James. 
SHIELDS (SOUTH). 
James Cochran Stevenson. 
DARLINGTON, 
Edmund Backhouse. 
HARTLEPOOL. 
Thomas Richardson. 
STOCKTON, 
Joseph Dodds. 





ESSEX COUNTY. 
(West Essex.) 
Sir Henry John Selwin Ib- 
betson, bt., 
LordEustace Henry Brown- 
low Gascoyne Cecil. 


Members. 


Essex Counry—cont. 

‘(East Essex.) 

James Round, 
Samuel Brise Ruggles- 
Brise. 

(South Essex.) 
Thomas Charles Baring, 
William Thomas Makins. 

COLCHESTER. 
Alexander Learmonth, 
Herbert Bulkeley Praed. 

MALDON. 
George Montagu Warren 
Sandford. 
HARWICH. 
| Henry Jervis White Jervis. 








'GLOUCESTERCOUNTY. 

| (Eastern Division. ) 

| Sir Michael Edward Hicks- 

| Beach, bt., 

| John Reginald Yorke. 

| ( Western Division.) 
|Hon. Randall Edward 

| Sherborne Plunkett, 

| Robert Nigel Fitzhardinge 

| Kingscote. 

STROUD. 

| Walter John Stanton, 

| Sebastian Stewart Dickin- 

son. 

TEWKESBURY. 

William Edwin Price. 
CIRENCESTER, 
| Allen Alexander Bathurst. 


CHELTENHAM. 
James Tynte Agg-Gardner. 
GLOUCESTER. 


William Killigrew Wait, 
Charles James Monk. 





HEREFORD COUNTY. 
Sir Joseph Russell Bailey, 


bt., 
Michael Biddulph, 
Daniel Peploe Peploe. 
HEREFORD. 


Evan Pateshall, 
George Arbuthnot, 
George Clive. 


LEOMINSTER. 
Richard Arkwright. 











List of 
HERTFORD COUNTY. 
Thomas Frederick Halsey, 
Abel Smith, 
Hon. Henry Frederick 
Cowper. 


HERTFORD. 
Arthur James Balfour. 


HUNTINGDON 
COUNTY. 
Edward Fellowes, 
Sir Henry Carstairs Pelly, 
bt. 
HUNTINGDON. 
Sir John Burgess Karslake, 
knt. 


KENT COUNTY. 
(Eastern Division.) 
Hon.George Watson Milles, 
Edward Leigh Pemberton. 
( West Kent.) 

Sir Charles Henry Mills, bt. 

John Gilbert Talbot. 

(Mid Kent.) 

Hon. William Archer (Am- 
herst) Viscount Holmes- 
dale, 

William Hart Dyke. 

ROCHESTER. 
Julian Goldsmid, 

Philip Wykeham-Martin. 

MAIDSTONE. 

Sir John Lubbock, bt., 

Sir Sydney Hedley Water- 
low, bt. 

GREENWICH. 
Thomas William Boord, 
Rt. hon. William Ewart 

Gladstone. 
CHATHAM. 

George Elliot. 
GRAVESEND. 
Bedford Clapperton Tre- 

velyan Pim. 

CANTERBURY. 
Henry Alexander Monro 

Butler-Johnstone, 

Lewis Ashurst Majendie. 


LANCASTER COUNTY. 
(North Lancashire.) 

Rt. hon. John Wilson- 
Patten, 

Hon. Frederick Arthur 
Stanley. 
(North-east Lancashire.) 

James Maden Holt, 

John Pierce Chamberlain 
Starkie. 
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Lancaster County—cont. 


(South-east Lancashire.) 
Hon. Algernon Fulke Eger- 


ton, 
Edward Hardcastle. 
(South-west Lancashire.) 
Charles Turner, 
Richard Assheton Cross. 
LIVERPOOL. 
Hon. Dudley Francis Stuart 
(Ryder) Viscount Sandon, 
John Torr, 
William Rathbone. 
MANCHESTER. 
Hugh Birley, 
Sir Thomas Bazley, bt., 
William Romaine Callen- 
der. 
PRESTON. 
Edward Hermon, 
John Holker. 
WIGAN. 
Hon. Lord Lindsay, 
Thomas Knowles. 
BOLTON. 
John Hick, 
John Kynaston Cross. 
BLACKBURN. 
Henry Master Feilden, 
William Edward Briggs. 
OLDHAM. 
Frederick Lowten Spinks, | 
John Morgan Cobbett. 
SALFORD. 
Charles Edward Cawley, 
William Thomas Charley. 
CLITHEROE. 
Ralph Assheton. 
ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE. 
Thomas Walton Mellor. 


BURY. 
Robert Needham Philips. 
ROCHDALE. 
Thomas Bayley Potter. 
WARRINGTON. 
Gilbert Greenall. 
BURNLEY 
Richard Shaw. 
STALEYBRIDGE. 
Tom Harrop Sidebottom. 





LEICESTER COUNTY. 
(Northern Division.) 
Samuel William Clowes, 
Rt. hon. Lord John James 
Robert Manners. 
(Southern Division.) 
William Unwin Heygate, 
Albert Pell. 





Members. 


LEICESTER. 
Peter Alfred Taylor, 
Alexander M‘Arthur. 





LINCOLN COUNTY. 
(North Lincolnshire.) 
7 John Dugdale Astley, 
t., , 
Rowland Winn. 
(Mid Lincolnshire.) 
Henry Chaplin, 
Hon. Edward Stanhope. 
(South Lincolnshire.) 
William Earle Welby, 
Edmund Turnor. 
GRANTHAM. 
Sir Hugh Arthur Henry 
Cholmeley, bt., 
Henry Francis Cockayne 
Cust. 
BOSTON. 
William James Ingram, 
Thomas Parry. 
STAMFORD. 
Rt. hon. Sir John Charles 
Dalrymple Hay, bt. 
GRIMSBY (GREAT). 
John Chapman. 
LINCOLN. 
Edward Chaplin, 
Charles Seely. 





MIDDLESEX COUNTY. 


Lord George Francis Ha- 
milton, 
Octavius Edward Coope. 
WESTMINSTER. 
William Henry Smith, 

Sir Charles Russell, bt. 
TOWER HAMLETS. 
Charles Thompson Ritchie, 
Joseph D’ Aguilar Samuda. 
HACKNEY. 

Charles Reed, 
John Holms. 
FINSBURY. 
William Torrens M‘Cul- 
lagh Torrens, 
Andrew Lusk { Lord Mayor 
of London }. 
MARYLEBONE. 
William Forsyth, 
Sir Thomas Chambers, kunt. 
CHELSEA. 
Sir Charles Wentworth 
Dilke, bt., 
William Gordon. 





List of 


LONDON (UNIVERSITY). 
Rt. hon. Robert Lowe. 
LONDON. 
William James Richmond 
Cotton, 
Philip Twells, 
John Gellibrand Hubbard, 
Rt. hon. George Joachim 
Goschen. 





MONMOUTH COUNTY. 
Hon. Frederick Courtenay 
Morgan, 
‘Hon. Lord Henry Richard 
Charles Somerset. 
MONMOUTH. 
Thomas Cordes. 


NORFOLK COUNTY. 
(West Norfolk.) 
Sir William Bagge, bt., 
George William Pierre- 
pont Bentinck. 
(North Norfolk.) 
Sir Edmund HenryKnowles 
Lacon, bt., 
Hon. Frederick Walpole. 
(South Norfols:.) 
Sir Robert JacobBuxton, bt. 
Clare Sewell Read. 
KING’S LYNN. 

Hon. Robert Bourke, 
Lord Claud John Hamilton. 
NORWICH. 

Jeremiah James Colman, 


John Walter Huddleston. 


NORTHAMPTON 
COUNTY. 
(Northern Division.) 

Rt. hon. George Ward 

Hunt, 
Sackville George Stopford- 
Sackville. 
(Southern Division.) 
Sir Rainald Knightley, bt., 
Fairfax William Cart- 
wright. 
PETERBOROUGH. 
Thompson Hankey, 
GeorgeHammond Whalley. 
NORTHAMPTON, 
Pickering Phipps, 
Charles Gilpin. 








COUNTY. 
(Northern Division.) 
Henry George (Percy) Earl 

Percy, 
Matthew White Ridley. 
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NoRTHUMBERLAND CoUNTY 
—cont. 
(Southern Division.) 
Wentworth Blackett Beau- 
mont, 
Hon. Henry George Liddell. 
MORPETH. 
Thomas Burt. 
TYNEMOUTH. 
Thomas Eustace Smith. 


NEWCASTLE.UPON-TYNE. 
Joseph Cowen, 

Charles Frederick Hamond. 
BERWICK-UPON-TWEED. 
Sir Dudley Coutts Marjori- 

banks, bt., 
David Milne Holme. 


NOTTINGHAM 
COUNTY. 
(Northern Division.) 
Frederick Chatfield Smith, 
Hon. George Edmund 

Milnes Monckton. 
(Southern Division). 
Thomas Blackborne Thoro- 

ton Hildyard, 
George Storer. 
NEWARK-UPON-TRENT. 
Thomas Earp, 

Samuel Boteler Bristowe. 
RETFORD (EAST). 
Hon. George Edward 
Arundell (Monckton-A- 
rundell) Viscount Gal- 





way, 
Francis John Savile Fol- 
jambe. 
NOTTINGHAM. 
William Evelyn Denison, 
Saul Isaac. 





OXFORD COUNTY. 
Rt. hon. Joseph Warner 

Henley, 

John Sidney North, 
William Cornwallis Cart- 
wright. 

OXFORD (UNIVERSITY). 
Rt. hon. Gathorne Hardy, 
Rt. hon. John Robert Mow- 

bray. 

OXFORD (CITY). 
Sir William George Gran- 
ville Venables Vernon- 

Harcourt, knt., 





Rt. hon. Edward Cardwell. 





Members. 


WOODSTOCK. 
Lord Randolph Henry 
Spencer Churchill. 
BANBURY. 
Bernhard Samuelson. 





RUTLAND COUNTY. 
Hon. Gerard James Noel, 
George Henry Finch. 





SALOP COUNTY. 
(Northern Division.) 
John Ralph Ormsby-Gore, 
Hon. George Cecil Orlando 

(Bridgeman) Viscount 
Newport. 
(Southern Division.) 
Rt. hon. Sir Percy Egerton 
Herbert, 
Edward Corbett. 
SHREWSBURY. 
Charles Cecil Cotes, 
Henry Robertson. 
WENLOCK. 
Rt. hon. George Cecil Weld 
Forester, 
Alexander 
Brown. 
LUDLOW. 
Hon. George Herbert 
Windsor Windsor-Clive. 
BRIDGNORTH. 
William Henry Foster. 


Hargreaves 





SOMERSET COUNTY. 
(East Somerset.) 
Ralph Shuttleworth Allen, 

Richard Bright. 

(Mid Somerset.) 
Richard Horner Paget, 
Ralph Neville Grenville. 

( West Somerset.) 
Hon. Arthur Wellington 
Alexander Nelson Hood, 
Vaughan Hanning Lee. 
BATH. 
Arthur Divett Hayter, 
Nathaniel George Philips 
Bousfield. 
TAUNTON, 
Alexander Charles Bar- 
clay, 
Sir Henry James, knt. 
FROME. 
Henry Charles Lopes. 
BRISTOL. 


Kirkman Daniel Hodgson, 
Samuel Morley. 





List of 


SOUTHAMPTON 
COUNTY. 
(Northern Division.) 

George Sclater-Booth, 
William Wither Bramston 
Beach. 
(Southern Division.) 
Lord Henry John Montagu- 
Douglas-Scott, 
Rt. hon. William Francis 
Cowper-Temple. 
WINCHESTER. 
William Barrow Simonds, 
Arthur Robert Naghten. 
PORTSMOUTH. 
Sir James Dalrymple Horn 
Elphinstone, bt., 
Hon. ThomasCharles Bruce, 
LYMINGTON. 
Edmund Hegan Kennard. 





ANDOVER. 
Henry Wellesley. 
CHRISTCHURCH. 
Sir Henry Drummond 
Wolff. ( 
PETERSFIELD. | 
Hon. SydneyHyltonJolliffe. | 
SOUTHAMPTON. 
Sir Frederick Perkins, knt., 
Rt. hon. Russell Gurney. 





STAFFORD COUNTY. 

(North Staffordshire.) 

Rt. hon. Sir Charles Bowyer 
Adderley, bt., 
Colin Minton Campbell. 

( West Staffordshire.) 
Alexander Staveley Hill, 
Francis Monckton. 

(East Staffordshire.) 
Samuel Charles Alsopp, 
Michael Arthur Bass. 

STAFFORD. 
Thomas Salt, 
Alexander Macdonald. 
TAMWORTH. 
Rt. hon. Sir Robert Peel, bt., 
Robert William Hanbury. 
NEWCASTLE-UNDER-LYME. 
Sir Edmund Buckley, bt., 
William Shepherd Allen. 
WOLVERHAMPTON. 
Rt. hon. Charles Pelham 
Villiers, 
ThomasMatthias Weguelin. 
STOKE-UPON-TRENT. 
George Melly, 
Robert Heath. 
WALSALL, 





| William McArthur. 
| Denzil Roberts Onslow. 





Charles Forster, 
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WEDNESBURY. 
Alexander Brogden. 
LICHFIELD. 
Richard Dyott. 





SUFFOLK COUNTY. 
(Eastern Division.) 
Frederick Brook (Thellus- 
son) Lord Rendlesham, 
Arthur Philip (Stanhope) 

Viscount Mahon. 

( Western Division.) 
Windsor Parker, 
Lord Augustus 

Charles Hervey. 
IPSWICH. 
James Redfoord Bulwer, 
John Pattison Cobbold. 
BURY ST. EDMUNDS. 
Edward Greene, 
Lord Francis Hervey. 


EYE. 
Hon. George William 


Viscount Barrington. 


SURREY COUNTY. 
(East Surrey.) 
James Watney, 
| William Grantham. 
(Mid Surrey.) 
Henry William Peek, 
Sir Richard Baggallay, knt. 
( West Surrey.) 
George Cubitt, 
Lee Steere. 
SOUTHWARK. 
John Locke, 
Francis Marcus Beresford. 
LAMBETH. 
Sir JamesClarke Lawrence, 
bt., 


Henry 





GUILDFORD. 





SUSSEX COUNTY. 

(Eastern Division.) 
George Burrow Gregory, 
Montagu David Scott. 

( Western Division.) 
Walter Barttelot Barttelot, 
Hon. Charles Henry (Gor- 

don Lennox) Earl of 
March. 
SHOREHAM (NEW). 
Sir Percy Burrell, bt., 
Rt. hon. Stephen Cave. 
BRIGHTHELMSTONE, 
James Lloyd Ashbury, 
Charles Cameron Shute. 
CHICHESTER. 
Lord Henry George Charles 





Gordon Lennox, 


Members. 


LEWES. 
William Langham Christie. 
HORSHAM. 

Rt. hon. Sir William Robert 
Seymour Vesey Fitzgerald. 
MIDHURST. 

Charles George Perceval. 





WARWICK COUNTY. 
(Northern Division.) 
Charles Newdigate Newde- 

gate, 
William Bromley Daven- 
port. 
( Southern Division.) 
Hon. Hugh de Grey Sey- 
mour (Earlof Yarmouth.) 
Sir John Eardley Eardley 
Wilmot. 
BIRMINGHAM. 
Rt. hon. John Bright, 
George Dixon, 
Philip Henry Muntz. 
WARWICK. 
George William John Rep- 
ton, 
Arthur Wellesley Peel. 
COVENTRY. 
Henry William Eaton, 
Henry Mather Jackson. 


WESTMORELAND 
COUNTY. 
Thomas (Taylour) Earl of 

Bective, 
Hon. William Lowther. 
KENDAL, 





John Whitwell. 


(WIGHT) ISLE OF. 
Alexander Baillie Dundas 

Wishart Ross Cochrane. 
NEWPORT, ISLE OF WIGHT. 
Charles Cavendish Clifford. 


WILTS COUNTY. 
(Northern Division.) 
George ThomasJohn Buck- 

nall Estcourt, 

Sir George Samuel Jen- 
kinson, bt. 

(Southern Division.) 

Lord Henry Frederick 
Thynne, 

Hon. William Pleydell 
Bouverie (Viscount 
Folkestone. ) 

NEW SARUM (SALISBURY). 

Granville Richard Ryder, 

John Alfred Lush. 

CRICKLADE. 

Sir Daniel Gooch, bt., 

Ambrose Lethbridge God- 
dard, 








List of 


DEVIZES. 
Sir Thomas Bateson, bt. 
MARLBOROUGH. 

Rt. hon. Lord Ernest Au- 
gustus Charles Brude- 
nell-Bruce. 

CHIPPENHAM. 

Gabriel Goldney. 

CALNE. 
Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice. 
MALMESBURY, 
Walter Powell. 
WESTBURY. 
Abraham Laverton. 
WILTON. 
Sir Edmund Antrobus, bt. 


WORCESTER COUNTY. 
(Eastern Division.) 

Henry Alsopp, 

Thomas Eades Walker. 

( Western Division.) 
Frederick Winn Knight, 
William Edward Dowdes- 

well. 
EVESHAM, 
James Bourne. 
DROITWICH. 
John Corbett. 
BEWDLEY. 
Charles Harrison. 
DUDLEY. 
Henry Brinsley Sheridan. 
KIDDERMINSTER. 
Albert Grant. 
WORCESTER. 
Alexander Clunes Sherriff, 
Thomas Rowley Hill. 








YORK COUNTY. 
(North Riding.) 

Rt. hon. William Reginald 
(Duncombe) Viscount 
Helmsley, 

Frederick hia Milbank. 

(East Riding.) 

Christopher Sykes, 

William Henry Harrison 
Broadley. 

( West Riding, NorthernDivision.) 

Lord Frederick Charles 
Cavendish, 

Matthew Wilson. 

( West Riding, Eastern Division.) 

Christopher Beckett 
Denison, 

Joshua Fielden. 

( West Riding,Southern Division.) 

Walter Thomas William 
Spencer Stanhope, 

Lewis Randal Starkey. 
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York Counry—cont. 
LEEDS. 
Robert Meek Carter, 
William St. James Wheel- 
house, 
Robert Tennant. 
PONTEFRACT, 
Rt. hon. Hugh Culling 
Eardley Childers, 
Samuel Waterhouse. 
SCARBOROUGH. 
Sir Charles Legard, bt., 
Sir Harcourt Vanden Bem- 
pde Johnstone, bt. 
SHEFFIELD. 
John Arthur Roebuck, 
Anthony John Mundella. 
BRADFORD, 
Rt. hon. William Edward 
Forster, 
Henry William Ripley. 
HALIFAX, 
John Crossley, 
Rt. hon. James Stansfeld. 
KNARESBOROUGH. 
Basil Thomas Woodd. 
MALTON. 
Hon. Charles William 
Wentworth - Fitzwilliam. 
RICHMOND. 
John Charles Dundas. 
RIPON. 
Rt. hon. Frederick Oliver 
(Robinson) Earl de Grey. 
HUDDERSFIELD. 
Edward Aldam Leatham. 
THIRSK. 
Sir William Payne Gall- 
wey, bt. 
NORTHALLERTON. 
George William Elliot. 
WAKEFIELD. 
Edward Green. 
WHITBY. 
William Henry Gladstone. 
YORK CITY. 


George Leeman, 

James Lowther. 
MIDDLESBOROUGH. 
Henry William Ferdinand 

Bolckow. 


DEWSBURY. 
John Simon. 


KINGSTON-UPON-HULL, 
Charles Henry Wilson, 
Charles Morgan Norwood. 


BARONS OF THE 
CINQUE PORTS. 
DOVER. 

Charles Kaye Freshfield, 
Alexander George Dickson. 


Y:| Hon. 





Members. 


Barons oF THE Oryque 
Ports—cont. 
HASTINGS. 
Thomas Brassey, 
Ughtred James Kay-Shut- 
tleworth. 
SANDWICH. 
Henry Arthur Brassey, 
Rt. hon. Edward Hugessen 
Knatchbull-Hugessen. 
HYTHE. 
Sir Edward William Wat- 
kin. 
RYE. 
John Stewart Hardy. 


WALES. 
ANGLESEA COUNTY. 
Richard Davies. 
BEAUMARIS. 
Morgan Lloyd. 


BRECKNOCK COUNTY, 
Hon. Godfrey Charles Mor- 
an. 
BRECKNOCK. 
James Price William 
Gwynne Holford. 


CARDIGAN COUNTY. 
Thomas Edward Lloyd. 
CARDIGAN, &c. 
David Davies. 


CARMARTHEN 
COUNTY. 
Frederick Archibald 
Vaughan Campbell (Vis- 
count Emlyn), 
John Jones. 
CARMARTHEN, &c. 
Charles William Nevill. 


CARNARVON COUNTY. 
Hon.George SholtoDouglas 
Pennant. 
CARNARVON, &c. 
William Bulkeiey Hughes. 


DENBIGH COUNTY. 
SirWatkin Williams Wynn, 
bt., 
George Osborne Morgan. 
DENBIGH, &c. 
Watkin Williams. 


FLINT COUNTY. _ 
Lord Richard de Aquila 
Grosvenor. 
FLINT, &c. 
Peter Ellis Eyton. 


GLAMORGAN COUNTY. 

Henry Hussey Vivian, 

Christopher Rice Mansel 
Talbot, 





























List of 


Gramorcan County—cont. 
MERTHYR TYDVIL. 
Henry Richard, 
Richard Fothergill. 
CARDIFF, &e. 
James Frederick Dudley 
Crichton-Stuart. 
SWANSEA, &c. 
Lewis Llewelyn Dillwyn. 
MERIONETH COUNTY. 
Samuel Holland. 
MONTGOMERY 
COUNTY. 
Charles Watkin Williams 





MONTGOMERY. 
Hon. Charles Douglas 
Richard Hanbury-Tracy. 
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CAITHNESSSHIRE. 

Sir John George Tolle- 
mache Sinclair, bt. 
WICK, KIRKWALL, &c. 

John Pender. 

CLACKMANNAN AND 
KINROSS. 

Rt. hon. William Patrick 
Adam. 

DUMBARTON. 

Archibald Orr Ewing. 

DUMFRIESSHIRE. 

John James Hope-John- 

stone. E 
DUMFRIES, &c. 

Ernest Noel. 

|  EDINBURGHSHIRE. 

| Rt. hon. William Henry 

| (Montagu Douglas Scott) 

| Earl of Dalkeith. 

EDINBURGH. 





PEMBROKE COUNTY. | puncan McLaren, 


John Henry Scourfield. 
PEMBROKE. 
Edward James Reed, C.B. 
HAVERFORDWEST. 
William Baron Kensington. 


RADNOR COUNTY. 
Hon. Arthur Walsh. 
NEW RADNOR, 





Hartington. 








SCOTLAND. 


ABERDEEN, 

(East Aberdeenshire.) 
William Dingwall Fordyce. 
(West Aberdeenshire.) 

William McCombie. 
ABERDEEN. 
John Farley Leith. 
ARGYLE. 
John Douglas Sutherland 
(Campbell) Marquess 
of Lorne. 


AYR. 
(North Ayrshire.) 
Roger Montgomerie. 
(South Ayrshire.) 

Claud Alexander. 
KILMARNOCK, RENFREW, 
&eo, 

James Fortescue Harrison. 
: BURGHS OF AYR, &c. 
Sir William James Mont- 
gomery Cuninghame, bt. 

BANFF 


Robert William Duff. 
BERWICK. 
Hon. Robert Baillie-Hamil- 
ton. 
BUTE. 
Charles Dalrymple. 


| James Cowan. 

| UNIVERSITIES OF EDIN- 
| BURGH ann ST. ANDREWS, 
| Rt. hon. Lyon Playfair. 

| BURGHS OF LEITH, &c. 

| Donald Robert Macgregor. 


ELGIN ayp NAIRN. 


| 

‘Hon. Alexander William 

| George (Duff) Viscount 

Rt. hon. Spencer Compton | 
(Cavendish) Marquess of | 


Macduff. 
BURGHS OF ELGIN, &c. 

Mountstuart Elphinstone 
Grant Duff. 

FALKIRK, &c. BURGHS. 

John Ramsay. 

FIFE. 

Sir Robert Anstruther, bt. 

BURGHS OF ST. ANDREWS, 

Edward Ellice. 

KIRKCALDY, DYSART, &c. 

Robert Reid. 

FORFAR. 
James William Barclay. 
TOWN OF DUNDEE, 

James Yeaman, 
Edward Jenkins. 

MONTROSE, &c. 
Rt. hon. William Edward 

Baxter. 
HADDINGTON. 

Hon. Francis Wemyss 
(Charteris) Lord Elcho. 
HADDINGTON BURGHS. 

Sir Henry Robert Fer- 
guson Davie, bt. 

INVERNESS. 

Donald Cameron. 

INVERNESS, d&c. 
Charles Fraser Mackintosh. 
KINCARDINESHIRE. 
Sir George Balfour. 





KIRKCUDBRIGHT. 
John Maitland. 





Members. 


LANARK. 
(North Lanarkshire.) 

Sir Thomas Edward Cole- 
brooke, bt. 

(South Lanarkshire.) 

Sir Windham CharlesJ ames 
Carmichael - Anstruther, 
bt. 

GLASGOW. 

Charles Cameron, 

George Anderson, 

Alexander Whitelaw. 

UNIVERSITIES OF GLAS- 
GOW anp ABERDEEN. 

Rt. hon. Edward Strathearn 

Gordon. 
LINLITHGOW. 
Peter McLagan. 


ORKNEY anp SHETLAND. 
Samuel Laing. 
PEEBLES anv SELKIRK. 
Sir Graham Graham Mont- 
gomery, bt. 
PERTH. 
Sir William Sterling Max- 
well, bt. 
TOWN OF PERTH. : 
Hon. Arthur FitzGerald 
Kinnaird. 
RENFREWSHIRE. 
William Mure. 
PAISLEY. 
William Holms. 
GREENOCK. 
James Johnstone Grieve. 
ROSS anp CROMARTY. 
Alexander Matheson. 
ROXBURGH. 
Sir George Henry Scott 
Douglas, bt. 
HAWICK, SELKIRK, &c. 
George Otto Trevelyan. 
STIRLING. 
Sir William Edmonstone, 
bt 


" STIRLING, é&c. 
Henry Campbell-Banner- 


man. 
SUTHERLAND. 
Marquess of Stafford. 
WIGTON. 
Robert Vans Agnew. 
WIGTON, &c. 
Mark John Stewart. 








IRELAND. 


ANTRIM COUNTY. 
James Chaine, 
Hon. Edward O’Neill. 
BELFAST. 
James Porter Corry, 
William Johnston, 





List of 


LISBURN. 
Richard Wallace, bt. 

CARRICKFERGUS. 
Marriott Robert Dalway. 

ARMAGH COUNTY. 
Edward Wingfield Verner, 
Maxwell Charles Close. 

ARMAGH (CITY). 
John Vance. 

CARLOW COUNTY. 
Henry Bruen, 

Arthur Kavanagh. 
CARLOW (BOROUGH). 
Henry Owen Lewis. 
CAVAN COUNTY. 
Charles Joseph Fay, 
Joseph Gillis Biggar. 
CLARE COUNTY. 
Rt. hon. SirColman Michael 
O’Loghlen, bt., 
Rt. hon. Lord Francis 
Conyngham. 
ENNIS. 
William Stacpoole. 

CORK COUNTY. 
McCarthy Downing, 
William Shaw. 

BANDON BRIDGE. 
Alexander Swanston. 

YOUGHAL. 
Sir Joseph Neale McKenna, 

knt. 

KINSALE. 
Eugene Collins. 

MALLOW. 
John George MacCarthy. 

CORK (CITY). 
Joseph Philip Ronayne, 
Nicholas Daniel Murphy. 
DONEGAL COUNTY. 

Thomas Conolly, 

Hon. James (Hamilton) 
Marquess of Hamilton. 
DOWN COUNTY. 
Lord Arthur Edwin Hill- 

Trevor, 
James Sharman Crawford. 
NEWRY. 
William Whitworth. 
DOWNPATRICK. 
John Mulholland. 
DUBLIN COUNTY. | 
Rt. hon. Thomas Edward | 
Taylor, 
Ton Trant Hamilton. | 
DUBLIN (CITY). | 
Sir Arthur Edward Guin- 
ness, bt., 
Rt. hon. Maurice Brooks| 
(Lord Mayor of Dublin). | 
DUBLIN UNIVERSITY. | 
Rt. hon. John Thomas Ball, | 
Hon, DayidRobert Plunket. 





| 


{ 
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FERMANAGH. 

—— Humphrys Arch- 

all, 

Hon. Henry Arthur Cole. 

ENNISKILLEN. 

Hon. John Henry (Crich- 

ton) Viscount Crichton. 
GALWAY COUNTY. 

John Philip Nolan, 

Mitchell Henry. 

GALWAY (BOROUGH). 

George Morris, 

Hon. William Ulick Tris- 
tram (St. Lawrence) 
Viscount St. Lawrence. 

KERRY. 

Henry Arthur Herbert, 

Rowland Arthur Blenner- 
hassett. 


TRALEE. 
Daniel O’Donoghue, (The 
O’Donoghue). 
KILDARE. 
Charles Henry Meldon, 
Rt. hon. William Henry 
Ford Cogan. 
KILKENNY. 
George Leopold Bryan, 
Patrick Martin. 
KILKENNY (CITY). 
Sir John Gray, knt. 
KING’S COUNTY. 
Sir Patrick O’Brien, bt., 
David Sherlock. 

LEITRIM COUNTY. 
John Brady, 

William Richard Ormsby- 
Gore. 

LIMERICK COUNTY. 
William Henry O’Sullivan, 
Edmund John Synan. 

LIMERICK (CITY). 
Isaac Butt, 
Richard O’Shaughnessy. 
LONDONDERRY COUNTY. 
Richard Smyth, 
Hugh Law. 
COLERAINE. 


' Daniel Taylor. 


LONDONDERRY (CITY). 
Charles Edward Lewis. 
LONGFORD COUNTY. 
Myles O’Reilly, 
George Errington. 

LOUTH COUNTY. 
Alexander Martin Sullivan, 
Philip Callan. 

DUNDALK. 
Philip Callan. 

DROGHEDA. 
William Hagarty O’Leary. 
MAYO COUNTY. 
George Ekins Browne, 

Thomas Tighe. 





Members. 


MEATH COUNTY, 
Nicholas Ennis, 
John Martin. 
MONAGHAN COUNTY, 
John Leslie, 
Sewallis Evelyn Shirley. 
QUEEN’S COUNTY, 
Kenelm Thomas Digby, 
Edmund Dease. 
PORTARLINGTON. 
Lionel Seymour William 
Dawson-Damer. 
ROSCOMMON COUNTY. 
Charles Owen O’Conor (The 
O’Conor Don), 
Rt. hon. Charles French. 
SLIGO COUNTY. 
Sir Robert Gore Booth, bt., 
Denis Maurice O’Conor. 
TIPPERARY COUNTY. 
Hon. Charles William 
White, 

Hon. William Frederick 
Ormonde O’Callaghan. 
CLONMEL, 

Arthur Moore. 
TYRONE COUNTY. 
John William Ellison Ma- 
cartney, 
Hon. Henry WilliamLowry- 
Corry. 
DUNGANNON. 
Thomas Alexander Dick- 
son. 
WATERFORD COUNTY. 
Lord Charles William De 
la Poer Beresford, 
Sir John Esmonde, bt. 
DUNGARVAN. 
John O’ Keeffe. 
WATERFORD (CITY). 


| Richard Power, 


Purcell O’Gorman. 

WESTMEATH COUNTY. 
Patrick James Smyth, 
Rt. hon. Lord Robert Mon- 

tagu. 

ATHLONE. 
John James Ennis, 
Edward Sheil. 
(Double Return.) 

WEXFORD COUNTY. 
Sir George Bowyer, bt., 
Keyes O’Clery. 

WEXFORD (BOROUGH). 
William Archer Redmond. 
NEW ROSS. 

John Dunbar. 

WICKLOW COUNTY. 
William Richard O’Byrne, 
William Wentworth Fitz- 

william Dick. 
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HE TWENTIETH PARLIAMENT of the United Kingdom—which 
had been prorogued successively from the 5th day of August, to 
Wednesday, the 22nd October; thence to Tuesday, the 16th day of December ; 
thence to Thursday, the 5th day of February, 1874, when it was appointed to 
meet for the despatch of Business—was dissolved by Proclamation on the 
26th January :—And Her Majesty therein declaring Her pleasure to call a new 
Parliament, directed Writs to be issued accordingly; which Writs were made 
returnable on Thursday the 5th day of March. 


Tue PARLIAMENT was opened by Commission. 





Then Five of the Lords Commissioners 
_—namely, The Lorp Cuancetior, The 
|Lorp PRESIDENT oF THE Covuncit (The 
‘Duke of Richmond), The Lorp CHam- 
| BERLAIN OF THE HovsEHoLD (The Mar- 
quess of Hertford), The Lorp Stewarp 
oF THE Hovsenotp (The Earl Beau- 
champ), and The Eart or Braprorp 
(The Master of the Horse), being in their 
Robes, and seated on a Form placed 
between the Throne and the Woolsack, 
commanded the Yeoman Usher of the 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Thursday, 5th March, 1874. 


The House of Pzxrs being met, 


Toe LORD CHANCELLOR ac- 
quainted the House, 


“That Her Majesty, not thinking fit 
to be personally present here this day, 
has been pleased to cause a Commission 
to be issued under the Great Seal, in 
order to the opening and holding of this 
Parliament.” 


VOL, COXVIII. [rump serzzs. ] 


Black Rod to let the Commons know 
‘The Lords Commissioners desire their 
immediate Attendance in this House, to 





hear the Commission read.’’ 


Who being come ; 
B 





8 Took the Oath, 
Taz LORD CHANCELLOR said— 


‘‘ My Lords, and Gentlemen, 

‘“‘ Her Masesry, not thinking fit to be 
present here this day in Her Royal per- 
son, hath been pleased, in order to the 
opening and holding of this Parliament, 
to cause Letters Patent to be issued 
under Her Great Seal, constituting us 
and several other Lords therein named 
Her Commissioners, to do all things, in 
Her Majesty’s name, on Her part ne- 
cessary to be performed in this Parlia- 
ment: This will more fully appear b 
the Letters Patent themselves, whic 
must now be read.” 


Then the said Letters Patent were read 
by the Clerk. And then 


Tae LORD CHANCELLOR said— 

‘«My Lords, and Gentlemen, 

‘We have it in command from Her 
Majesty to let you know, that as soon as 
the Members of both Houses shall be 
sworn, the causes of Her Majesty’s call- 
ing this Parliament will be declared to 
you ; and it being necessary a Speaker of 
the House of Commons should be first 
chosen, it is Her Majesty’s Pleasure that 
you, Gentlemen of the House of Com- 
mons, repair to the Place where you are 
to sit, and there proceed to the Choice of 
some proper Person to be your Speaker; 
and that you present such person, whom 
you shall so choose, here, to-morrow, at 
two o’clock, for Her Majesty’s royal 
approbation.”’ 


Then the Commons withdrew. 


The House adjourned during pleasure. 


House resumed. 
PRAYERS. 


The Lord Chancellor—Singly, in the 
first place, took and subscribed the Oath 
at the Table. 


Certificate of the Election of Sixteen 
Representative Peers for Scotland — 
Delivered, and read as follows :— 


The Marquess of Queensberry. 
The Marquess of Tweeddale. 
The Earl of Morton. 

The Earl of Strathmore. 

The Earl of Haddington. 

The Earl of Lauderdale. 

The Earl of Airlie. 

The Earl of Leven and Melville. 
The Earl of Selkirk. ~ 

The Viscount Strathallan 
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Took the Oath. 


The Lord Forbes. 

The Lord Saltoun. 

The Lord Sinclair. 

The Lord Elphinstone. 

The Lord Blantyre. 

The Lord Colville of Culross. 

Rott or THE Lorps—Garter King of 
Arms attending, delivered at the Table 
in the tmualiganee) a List of the 

rds Temporal in the First Session of 
the Twenty - first Parliament of the 
United Kingdom: The same was or- 
dered to lie on the Table. 


The Lord Chancellor acquainted the 
House, That the Clerk of the Parlia- 
ments had received (by post) from the 
Lord Clerk Register of Scotland, the 
minutes of the meeting held on the 
18th ultimo of the Peers of Scotland 
for the election of their representatives 
to sit and vote in the ensuing Parlia- 
ment of the United Kingdom ; and also, 
Return by the Lord Clerk Register of 
Scotland concerning Titles of Peerages 
called at the said meeting, in right of 
which respectively no vote had been re- 
ceived and counted for fifty years last 

ast as at the date of said meeting: 

ihe same was ordered to lie on the 
Table. 

Several Lords—Took the Oath. 


SAT FIRST. 
The Earl of Pembroke and Mont- 
gomery, after the death of his Uncle. 
The Lord Annaly, after the death of 
his Father. 
The Earl Cadogan, after the death of 
his Father. 


TOOK THE OATH. 
The Lord Bishop of St. Asaph—The 
Lord Bishop of Winchester—took the 
Oath for the first time. 


House adjourned at Five o’clock, ’till 


'o-morrow, a quarter before 
Two o'clock. 


eee 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, 5th March, 1874. 


The House met at Two of the clock. 


On which day, being the day appointed 
by the Royal Pr tion for the 
meeting of the new Parliament, Sir 
Thomas Erskine May, x.0.8., Clerk of 
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the House of Commons, Reginald- Pal- 
grav uire, and Archibald Milman, 
Esquire, Clerks Assistants, and the other 
Olerks attending, according to their duty, 
Charles Romilly, Esquire, Clerk of the 
Crown in Chancery in Great Britain, 
delivered to the said Sir Thomas Erskine 
May a Book, containing a List of the 
Names of the Members returned to 
serve in Parliament. 


Several of the Members repaired to 
their Seats. 


A Message was delivered by Colonel 


Chiford, Yeoman Usher of the Black 
Rod: : 


‘Gentlemen, 

“The Lords, authorized by virtue of 
Her Majesty’s Commission, desire the 
immediate attendance of this Honourable 
House in the House of Peers, to hear 
the Commission read.”’ 


Accordingly, the House went up to the 
House of Peers;—and a Commission 
having been read for opening and hold- 
ing the Parliament, the Lords Commis- 
sioners directed the House to proceed to 
the Election of a Speaker, and present 
him To-morrow at Two of the clock in 
the House of Peers, for the Royal Ap- 
probation.” 


And the House being returned ; 


ELECTION OF A SPEAKER. 


Mr. HENRY CHAPLIN, addressing 
himself to the Clerk (who, standing up, 
pointed to him, and then sat down), 
said :—Sir Erskine May,—It now be- 
comes the business of the House of 
Commons, in accordance with the gra- 
cious communication which we have 
just received from the Crown, to pro- 
ceed to perform its first, and certainly 
not its least important duty, by the elec- 
tion of a Speaker to occupy the Chair, and 
although in making the proposal which 
I am now about to submit to the con- 
sideration of the House I am fully con- 
scious that there must be many hon. 
Members who, from their greater and 
more lengthened knowledge and experi- 
ence of the customs, practice, and tra- 
ditions of this House, are more entitled 
to undertake this task than I am, yet at 
least I can say this much—that no one 
could experience more unfeigned satis- 
faction than myself in doing so on this 
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particular occasion; because the name 
which I am now about to place before 
the House of Commons is that of my right 
hon. Friend the Member for Cambridge- 
shire. It has, I believe, hitherto been 
deemed to be the accepted privilege of 
the majority in a newly elected House 
of Commons to elect its Speaker from 
among their ranks, and I apprehend that 
under ordinary circumstances that is a 
wise and a salutary rule, and one which, 
generally speaking, it would probably 
be convenient and fitting to observe. 
But on this occasion I myself am satis- 
fied—and this is an opinion in which I 
think the majority of the House will 
unanimously concur—that even if there 
were no precedent for such a course we 
should do well to make one in favour of 
the Gentleman to whom I have referred. 
There are various considerations which, 
I think, must lead to that conclusion 
on our part. If we consider for a 
moment the position which is occu- 
pied by the House of Commons in these 
days, there is one thing in particular 
which, I think, cannot fail to impress 
itself upon the minds of its Members, 
and that is the enormous mass of business 
daily accumulating, ever increasing, and 
likely to increase still more in the future, 
which now is brought before them, and 
with which they have to deal; and we 
are all aware—or, at all events, those 
among us who do not sit within these 
walls for the first time to-day—that it is 
upon the wise and judicious exercise of 
the high functions and powers committed 
to the Speaker that the effectual and 
satisfactory progress of the Business of 
this House in a great measure depends. 
That is one consideration out of many 
which suggests itself to my mind; and 
when we see, as we do distinctly in this 
case, our way to attaining so desirable 
an object, to put aside all party feelings 
in the matter is then most undoubtedly 
right. Sir Erskine May, I am speaking 
in your presence and in that of Gentle- 
men, many of whom were Members of 
the last House of Commons, and some 
of whom, no doubt, have witnessed the 
rise and fall of many a Parliament in 
succession, and to them it would -be 
sheer presumption on my part to offer 
any further observations upon this 
point. But there are also some here 
to-day—and I believe by no means a 
few, to whom, with due respect, I may 
presume to offer some suggestions as to 
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the qualifications which we expect to 
find and which we seek in a Speaker. 
_His task is not a light one. His position 
is not always easy. He is the guardian 
of our rights, and to him is entrusted 
the care of our privileges. We look to 
him by precept and example to main- 
tain due order and decorum in the con- 
duct of the general Business of this 
House. We look to him to order and 
to settle all disputed questions as they 
may arise ; and there will be at all times 
—on occasions other than in debate— 
some among us who may find it neces- 
sary to seek his counsel and advice, 
which I am sure will in this case inva- 
riably be given with courtesy and wis- 
dom. Members, therefore, will perceive 
how many qualifications are expected in 
a Speaker—firmness and impartiality, 
an accurate knowledge of the Business 
of this House, natural courtesy, and the 
highest sense of honour; experience 
teaches us most undoubtedly that Mr. 
Brand possesses one and all of these 
qualifications in a remarkable and in 
an eminent degree ; and we are satisfied 
that under him the House of Commons 
will maintain in the future that great 
reputation which it has enjoyed for ages 
in the past. Sir, the Privileges of this 
House are many, and they are undoubted 
—ancient is its history, and great are its 
traditions. The names of noble and dis- 
tinguished men have been enrolled for 
— upon its list of Speakers. 

et confident am I of one thing—that 
by re-electing Mr. Brand, we shall be 
placing as our Speaker in the Chair one 
so greatly gifted with all the valuable 
qualities to which I have referred, and 
who will compare not unfavourably even 
with the most distinguished of those who 
have gone before him—one who is dis- 
tinguished above all by that unerring 
instinct which takes the highest and 
truest sense of honour as its best and 
surest guide, and of whom I will ven- 
ture to predict that he will bring even 
fresh lustre to the office which attaches 
to that Chair, in a manner becoming the 
first Commoner in England. I now beg 
to move ‘That the Right honourable 
Henry Brand do take the Chair of this 
House as Speaker.” 

Tue Honovraste Lorp GEORGE 
CAVENDISH: I rise to second the 
nomination of the right hon. Henry 
Brand as Speaker of this House; and 
in doing so I feel that I possess no 


Mr, Henry Chaplin 
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— for the duty I have un. 
ertaken, except one which, in the 
minds of younger Members, may be 
deemed rather a doubtful one—that of 
having the misfortune to be one of the 
five Members who have sat for the 
longest time in this House. I believe 
this is the eleventh Parliament in which 
I have sat, but I hope that on this occa- 
sion I shall not be accused of obtruding 
the garrulousness of old age upon my 
hearers, if I take advantage of the 
honour conferred upon me to make a 
few remarks. I may be permitted to 
observe that although I wish it were in 
better hands, yet no more grateful: task 
could have been allotted to me than that 
of seconding the nomination of my right 
hon. Friend to the Chair, for I have 
served with him in this House for many 
years, and I have long been bound to 
him by the strictest ties of intimacy, 
friendship, and esteem. But, Sir, I think 
there are peculiar circumstances which 
render this occasion a very interesting 
one, because I believe that on no former 
occasion has the House, through one 
cause or another, from each side, lost so 
many of those Members who formerly 
took an active part in discussions re- 
garding the Rules and Business of this 
House, and who were so conversant with 
its proceedings and Privileges. It would 
be invidious to allude to those Members 
individually, but still there are three 
who were so conspicuous among them 
that I hope I may name them without 
trespassing on the limits of good taste. 
First, I may refer to the gracious pre- 
sence we have lost in the person of Sir 
George Grey, whom we shall long miss 
in this House, and who was always re- 
garded as one of its greatest authorities. 
Then, on the other side of the House, we 
shall miss Colonel Wilson-Patten, who 
has been promoted to another—shall I 
say toa better—place? There was no 
man more assiduous than he in attending 
to the Private Business of this House, 
nor one more ready to give us the benefit 
of his acquaintance with that Business 
whenever he was called upon to do s0. 
Thirdly, through the fortune of war— 
although, I hope, only for a time—we 
have lost Mr. Bouverie, than whom, I 
suppose, there was no hon. Member who 
had given a closer and more accurate 
attention to the Rules, Privileges, and 
Proceedings of the House. But why do 
I name these Gentlemen? Because it is 
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under these circumstances that I think 
it is the more incumbent upon us to se- 
lect a tried man for our Speaker—one 
who has given us proof of his intimate 
acquaintance with our Rules and Pro- 
ceedings, and who is already known for 
his services in the Chair. Were it not 
that our debates were ruled by his almost 
imperceptible sway—were not our de- 
liberations guided by his moderation— 
those debates would soon fall into dis- 
order and our deliberations into disre- 
pute. I recollect that nearly 40 years 
ago I happened to stray into the pre- 
cincts of ‘‘ another place,” where an ani- 
mated debate was going on in an august 
assemblage, and just as I entered one 
Member of that august assemblage had 
managed to irritate another Member to 
that degree that the latter rose and 
called upon the Clerk to read a particular 
Order of the House—the Order was 
read, and it directed that no Member 
of that august assemblage should use 
“sharp and taxing’’ language to another 
Member. That left a great impression 
upon my mind, and I have never lost 
the memory of it since. Its lesson, I 
think, can easily be apprehended. 
Although we are an elected body, and 
may, perhaps, be said to be of rougher 
workmanship and of coarser grain than 
that august assemblage, and therefore 
amenable to other influences, yet, Sir 
Erskine May, I do not recollect that you 
‘or any of your predecessors were ever 
called upon to read to us a Rule of this 
House calling its Members to order. I 
think that our exemption from that ne- 
cessity is-due to the fact that amid the 
perturbations which are incidental to an 
elected body, where the various opi- 
nions of our constituents seem some- 
times sharply represented, our successive 
Speakers have been able to maintain the 
dignity of this House and to allay any 
rising tempest. I am sure that the Mem- 
bers of this House will perceive that 
even the slightest contraction of the 
Speaker’s brow, or the ruffle of his gown, 
indicating his intention to rise, will be 
sufficient to quell a Member who may 
be out of Order, and to disperse even the 
semblance of tumult. Sir, in the presence 
of my right hon. Friend it would be dis- 
tasteful to me, as it would be to him, to 
enter fully into those qualifications which 
he possesses for the office, and it would 
be presumptuous in me, in the presence 
of so many hon. Members who know him 
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and have witnessed his conduct in the 
Chair, if I were todo so. Suffice it to 
say—and it is no derogation of the merits 
of many Speakers who have preceded 
him—that at no time has the dignity of 
the Chair been more uniformly main- 
tained, at no time have the Privileges of 
this House been vindicated with greater 
spirit, or the Rules and Proceedings of 

e House been laid before us in readier 
and more correct decisions—at no time 
has more kindly courtesy been displayed 
to every Member of the House, than 
during the time the Chair was occupied 
by my right hon. Friend. In concluding 
these remarks, permit me to say it has 
given mevery greatsatisfactionto see from 
what quarter this proposition has arisen, 
and I therefore most cordially support 
it. I think it is an earnest and good 
augury for the moderation and temper 
with which our debates will be carried 
on, that no political bias, no party spirit, 
has been allowed to interfere in the 
selection of the Member whom we all 
believe to be the best man for the dis- 
tinguished position of Speaker of this 
House. And I am quite sure that if the 
House shall, as I hope it will, unani- 
mously concur in the Resolution which 
has been placed before it, we shall not 
only see the Chair filled with dignity, 
but we shall insure to the right hon. 
Gentleman that he will meet with the 
general support and concurrence of every 
hon. Member of this House. I beg now 
to second the nomination of the right 
hon. Henry Brand to the Chair of this 
House. 


The House then unanimously calling 
Mr. Branp to the Chair— 


Mr. BRAND stood up in his place 
and said: Two years ago this House 
did me the high honour to call me 
to the Chair. At that time I was 
much impressed with the gravity of the 
charge, and I doubted whether I was suf- 
ficient for such things. Further reflec- 
tion and some experience of service in 
the Chair have deepened my sense of 
the grave responsibility attaching to that 
dignified position, and I should shrink 
from the undertaking, unless I was as- 
sured of that support which this House, 
in its generosity, uniformly extends to 
its Speaker. The support of this House 
is the only sure foundation of the moral 
authority of the Speaker. Without that 
support, he is powerless ; but with it 
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his weakness becomes strength. Should 
this House think fit upon this occa- 
sion to call me for the second time to 
the Chair, I shall be specially honoured, 
because my nomination is now com- 
mended from both sides of the House— 
thus, if I may so speak, doubling my 
obligation to the House. I desire to 
speak with sincere respect of party at- 
tachments, on whatever side of the House 
they may be formed, for they are essen- 
tial to the healthy action of Parliament- 
ary government; but whoever may be 
the man chosen by this House to _ 
over its deliberations, he is bound, as an 
honourable man, to keep party attach- 
ment in abeyance. I am very sensible 
of my short-comings in many ways. I 
am well aware also that there are many 
hon. Members of this House more fit 
than I am to adorn that Chair; but I 
yield to no man in a firm determination 
to discharge the duties of the Chair in 
a spirit of impartiality. I know, Sir 
Erskine May, that this House, faithful 
to its traditions, will sustain the Speaker 
in vindicating our Rights and Privileges, 
in maintaining our Rules and Orders, 
and in securing freedom of debate ac- 
cording to our established usages; and, 


relying upon that support, I shall hum- 
bly place such services as I can render at 
the disposal of this honourable House. 


The House then again unanimously 
calling Mr. Henry Brann to the Chair, 
he was taken out of his place by the 
said Mr. Cuaptry, and the said Lord 
GxrorcE CavENDISH, and conducted to the 
Chair. 


Then Mr. SPEAKER Execr, stand- 
ing on the upper step, said: I beg 
to tender once more my acknowledg- 
ments to the House for the honour 
it has conferred upon me. It is the 
greatest honour that can be conferred 
upon any Member of the House, and it 
will be my earnest endeavour to deserve 
the confidence thus reposed in me :—and 
thereupon sat down in the Chair. 


And then the Mace (which before 
lay under the Table) was laid upon the 
Table. Then— 


Masor Generar Srrm PERCY HER- 
BERT said: In the unavoidable absence 
of the Leader of this House and of others 
upon whom this duty would naturally 
fall, because of constitutional rules with 
which we are all acquainted, it has de- 


Mr. Brand 
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volved upon me, unworthy as I am, to 
endeavour, in the name of the House, to 
offer to you, Sir, some few words of con- 
gratulation upon the high honour to 
which you have attained. Sir, it must 
be peculiarly gratifying to you that, una- 
nimous as those elections generally are, 
in your case the selection commands an 
unanimity of no ordinary character. Sir, 
it is true that the demands made on the 
Member who holds the high position of 
Speaker of this House are of an excep- 
tional character. It is required of him 
that he should possess dignity, imparti- 
ality, firmness, and decision; and, Sir, 
those of us who have served in the House 
before under your auspices will certainly 
all of them unanimously concur with me 
in saying that you possess those qualities 
in no small degree. It is unnecessary for 
me to detain the House with many re- 
marks upon this subject. Long may you 
live to wear your honours and preside 
over our proceedings. Certainly, if your 
life is spared, there can be no doubt 
among those who have witnessed your 
conduct hitherto that you will attain that 
distinction which was prophesied of you 
by my hon. Friend behind me, who 
moved your election. I will only, in 
conclusion, say that, from long enter- 
tained feelings of friendship, it is a 
matter of great gratification to me that, 
unworthy as I am, I should -be selected 
on this occasion, to pay you this honour 
in the name of the House. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, the various 
parts connected with this important 
transaction have been performed with 
excellent ability, and with a cordiality 
which, I must say, I have never known 
exceeded. Under these circumstances, 
perhaps it may appear superfluous and 
obtrusive on my part to rise, but I do so 
to offer you in a few words my hearty 
cunanetlaitlonns and I may find an apo- 
logy for thus intruding myself upon the 
House, in the fact that at no very distant 

eriod I was responsible in some degree 

or the original selection and proposal of 
your name as Speaker. I therefore, Sir, 
avail myself of this opportunity to state 
that which I deeply feel—not only m 
great satisfaction at the manner in whi 
everything said relative to yourself per- 
sonally has been received on all sides of 
the House, but likewise at the unanimity 
with which the House has on this occa- 
sion affirmed and acted upon the usage 
of what I may call your continuity in 
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the Chair. That continuity and that dis- 
position of the majority of the House 
to waive the power which they undoubt- 
edly possess to select a candidate for the 
Chair from among themselves is, in my 
judgment, a matter of high importance 
not only to the person who, having been 
once lifted up to this peculiar dignity 
among us, ought not, even out of mere 
re to ourselves, by the mere record 
of votes to be lightly deposed from it, 
but also because—unless I much mistake 
the matter—this usage of continuity is 
an important element in the weight and 
authority of the Chair. The remarkable 
precedent of 1841, for a variety of cir- 
cumstances, to which it is not necessary 
for me to refer in detail, was one that I 
hope will always have its place in the 
recollection of the House—one that I 
trust will be followed in every case ex- 
cept where strong and valid grounds of 
objection to the conduct of the former 
Speaker can be shown. Sir, it is idle 
for me to say that no such ground can 
be supposed to exist in the present case. 
I will not, Sir, trust myself to speak of 
the personal feelings of esteem—of more 
than esteem—with which I presume to 
regard you, and for this reason, at any 
rate, among others—that I well know 
that those feelings are shared with me 
by all who have the honour and the 
pleasure of knowing you, exactly accord- 
ing to the measure of their intimacy 
with you. I will say one word as to the 
charge which you have been called upon 
to undertake. It has often been my lot 
to endeavour to explain to foreigners of 
political eminence the nature of the 
Speakership of this House, and I have 
invariably found that a description of 
the position of the Speaker, with his 
complete, effective, and immediate con- 
trol over the proceedings of the Members 
of the House—subordinate only to the 
collective authority of the House—has 
called forth the most noted attention, and 
I may say admiration, of such foreigners. 
The Speakership is an institution less 
important, perhaps, but not less charac- 
teristic, not less truly national in its 
character, than is the House of Com- 
mons itself, over which the Speaker has 
the honour to preside. Sir, we expect 
much from our Speakers. We expect 
from them not only such an ginaitlage 
of qualities as may be ordinarily and 
frequently found in many excellent and 
able men among us, but we expect from 
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them a combination of qualities which 
are rarely united in the same person. 
We look to them for extensive and well- 
digested knowledge, for a high and de- 
licate sense of honour, and for, at all 
times and in all cases, an unvary- 
ing and unswerving impartiality, and 
we look also for great dignity of 
manner, for patience and fibenltien 
in an eminent degree, and in com- 
bination with these we look for pru- 
dence in coming to, and firmness in 
carrying out the decisions necessary to 
maintain the good order of the House. 
There is no fear, Sir, that any of those 
requisites will ever be wanting in you, 
nor is there any danger of their being 
unduly put to the proof. Sir, I trust 
and believe it will never be forgotten— 
indeed, after the manifestation of to-day, 
I have increased confidence it never can 
be forgotten—how heavy is the charge 
imposed upon you. You have yourself, 
with a becoming modesty, and not going 
a line beyond the strict truth, to-day 
stated that nothing but the cordial sup- 
port of the House could enable you 
properly to perform your duties; and I 
am firmly convinced that, assembled as 
we are here to-day—some of us having 
grown old in the service of our country ; 
others who are only entering upon that 
service, together with men in all the in- 
termediate stages of a public life, the 
old and experienced in Parliament, the 
young and inexperienced, those who sit 
on this side of the House and those who 
sit opposite—all, I am sure, are animated 
by but one desire, and that is to vie with 
each other in maintaining your authority 
and strengthening your hands for the 
performance of those great and impor- 
tant duties to which you have now been 
unanimously called by this House. The 
hon. Member then moved that the House 
do now adjourn. 


Motion agreed to. 


House adjourned at Three o'clock, 
’till To-morrow. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, 6th March, 1874. 


The House met ;—And a Royal Com- 
mission having been read, Four of the 
Lords Commissioners, namely — The 
Lorp CHance.tor, The Lorp PresmpENtT 
oF THE Counc (The Duke of Rich- 
mond), The Lorp SrEwaRD OF THE 
Hovsrnotp (The Earl Beauchamp), and 
The Lorp SKELMERSDALE (Captain of 
the Yeomen of the Guard), being in 
their Robes, and seated on a Form 
between the Throne and the Woolsack, 
commanded the Yeoman Usher of the 
Black Rod to let the Commons know 
‘‘The Lords Commissioners desire their 
immediate attendance in this House.” 


And the Commons being at the Bar ; 


SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
PRESENTED AND APPROVED. 


THe Ricur Honovraste HENRY 
BOUVERIE WILLIAM BRAND, 
Speaker Elect, said— 

‘¢ My Lorps, 

‘‘T have to acquaint your Lordships, 
that in obedience to Her Majesty’s com- 
mands, the Commons have, according to 
their undoubted rights and privileges, 
proceeded to the election of a Speaker, 
and that their; choice has fallen upon 
myself. I now present myself at your 
Lordships Bar, and submit myself with 
all humility to Her Majesty’s gracious 
approbation.” 


Then Toe LORD CHANCELLOR 
said, 

‘Mr. Brann, 

‘We are commanded to assure you 
that Her Majesty is so fully sensible of 
your zeal for the public service, and of 
your ample sufficiency to execute the 
arduous duties which Her faithful Com- 


mons have selected you to discharge, 
that She does most readily approve and 
confirm you as their Speaker.’’ 


Then Mr. SPEAKER said— 
‘*My Lorps, 

“T submit myself with all humility 
and gratitude to Her Majesty’s gracious 
commands, and it is now my duty in the 
name and on behalf of the Commons of 
the United Kingdom to lay claim by 
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humble petition to Her Majesty to all 
their ancient and undoubted rights and 
privileges; particularly to freedom of 
speech in debate ; to freedom from arrest 
of their persons and servants; to free 
access to Her Majesty when occasion 
shall require; and that the most favour- 
able construction should be put upon all 
their proceedings; and with regard to 
myself I pray that if any error should be 
committed it may be imputed to myself, 
and not to Her Majesty’s loyal Oom- 
mons.” 

Then Tue LORD CHANCELLOR 
said, 

‘‘Mr. SPEAKER, 

‘“We have it further in command 
to inform you, that Her Majesty does 
most readily confirm all the rights and 
privileges which have ever been granted 
to or conferred upon the Commons by 
any of Her Royal Predecessors. 

With respect to yourself, Sir, al- 
though Her Majesty is sensible that you 
stand in no need of such assurance, 
Her Majesty will ever put the most 
favourable construction upon your words 
and actions.” 

Then the Commons withdrew. 

House adjourned during pleasure. 

House resumed. 


His Royal Highness the Duke of 
Cambridge—Singly took the Oath. 

His Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales—Singly took the Oath. 

Several Lords—Took the Oath. 


NEW PEER. 

The Right Honourable Sir Thomas 
Francis Fremantle, Baronet, having 
been created Baron Cottesloe—was (in 
the usual manner) introduced. 


House adjourned at Five o’clock, 
to Monday next, Two o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, 6th March, 1874. 


The House met at Two of the clock. 


The House being met, and Mr. 
Speaker Exzcr having taken the Chair, 
a Me was delivered by the Yeoman 
Usher of the Black Rod : 





Sat First. 


‘Mr. SPEAKER, 

“The Lords authorized by virtue of 
Her Majesty’s Commission, desire the 
immediate attendance of this Honour- 
able House in the House of Peers.” 


Accordingly, Mr. Speaker Elect, with 
the House, went up to the House of 
Peers, where he was presented to the 
said Lords Commissioners for Her Ma- 
jesty’s approbation. 


Then the Lorp CHANCELLOR, one of the 
said Lords Commissioners, gy a Her 
. Speaker 


Majesty’s approbation of 
Elect. 
The House being returned ;— 


Mr. SPEAKER: I have the pleasure 
to acquaint the House that I have been 
to the House of Peers, where Her Ma- 
jesty, by Commission, has been pleased 
to approve of the choice which this 
House has made of me as their Speaker. 
I have, by petition to Her Majesty, laid 
claim, on behalf of this House, to all 
the undoubted Rights and Privileges of 
the House, more particularly for free- 
dom of speech in debate, for freedom 
from arrest for our persons and servants, 
and above all for freedom of access to 
Her Majesty whenever occasion may re- 
quire, and also that the most favourable 
construction may be placed on our pro- 
ceedings. I desire now for myself to 
renew my humble acknowledgments to 
the House for the honour it has con- 
ferred on me by placing me for the 
second time in the Chair. It will be 
my constant endeavour to facilitate the 
order and conduct of Public Business in 
this House, and for that purpose I wish 
to place my services at the disposal of 
this House. It is now my duty to re- 
mind hon. Members that the first busi- 
ness we have to discharge is to take and 
subscribe the oath prescribed to us by 
law. I now call upon the Olerk to ad- 
minister the oath to myself. 


And thereupon Mr. Spreaxer, first 
alone, standing upon the upper step of 
the Chair, took and subscribed the Oath ; 
and after him several other Members 
took and subscribed the Oath; and 
several Members, being of the People 
called Quakers, made and subscribed 
the Affirmation required by Law. 


House adjourned at a quarter after Five 
o'clock, till Two o’clock 
To-morrow. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Saturday, 7th March, 1874. 


The House met at Two of the clock. 
PRAYERS. 


Several other Members took and sub- 
scribed the Oath. 


House adjourned at Four o'clock, till 
Two o'clock on Monday. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, 9th March, 1874. 


The Commons, who were sent for, 
being at the Bar, the Lord Chancellor 
delivered the Speech of the Lords Com- 
missioners to both Houses of Parlia- 
ment, signifying Her Majesty’s pleasure 
that an opportunity be now given to 
issue writs for supplying the vacancies 
occasioned in the House of Commons 
owing to the acceptance of office from 
da Covirn by Members of that House: 


Then the Commons withdrew. 
House adjourned during pleasure. 
House resumed. ~ 
Several Lords—Took the Oath. 


SAT FIRST. 
The Lord Wolverton—after the death 
of his Father. 


The Earl of Onslow—after the death 
of his Great Uncle. 


House adjourned at a quarter before 
Four o’clock, ’till To-morrow, 

a quarter before Three 

o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, 9th March, 1874. 
The House met at Two of the clock. 
Message to attend the Lords Commis- 
sioners ; 


The House went;—and being re- 
turned ;— 


Mr. Speaker reported, That the Lords 

‘ Commissioners under the Great Seal ~ 
opening and holding this Parliament, 

made a Communication to both Houses, 
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which Mr. Speaker read to the House, 
as follows :— 


‘My Lords, and Gentlemen, 

“We have it further in command 
from Her Majesty to acquaint you that, 
since the time when Her Majesty deemed 
it right to call you together, for the 
consideration of many grave and im- 
portant matters, several vacancies have 
occurred in the House of Commons 
owing to the acceptance of Office from 
the Crown by Members of that House. 

‘It is therefore Her Majesty’s plea- 
sure that an opportunity may now be 
given to issue Writs for supplying the 
vacancies so occasioned, and that, after 
a suitable.Recess, you may proceed to 
the consideration of such matters as will 
then be laid before you.” 


Several other Members took and sub- 
scribed the Oath. 


ADJOURNMENT OF THE HOUSE. 


Mr. HART DYKE: I rise, Sir, to 
move that this House, at its rising, do 
adjourn till Thursday next at three 
o’clock. I think it is due to hon. Mem- 
bers that I should state the cause for 
the adjournment which I now propose. 


In the case of several Members of the 
Government who ‘have accepted offices 
under the Crown, the 21 days necessary 
to intervene under the Act have not 
elapsed since they were last elected. I 
think that hon. Members on both sides 
of the House will see the desirability 
that the election of the responsible 
Ministers of the Crown should take place 
as soon as possible. And it is for that 
reason that [ ask the House to adjourn 
to Thursday next. I may state also 
that in all probability the House will 
meet for the transaction of Public Busi- 
ness on Thursday week next (the 19th 
inst.) 
Motion agreed to. 


House at rising to adjourn till Zhurs- 
day at Three of the clock. 


NEW WRITS. 
For— 

Devon (Northern Division), v. Right 
Hon. Sir Stafford He Northcote, 
baronet, Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

Northampton (Northern Division), ». 
Right Hon. George Ward Hunt, First 
Commissioner of the Admiralty. 

Oxford University, v. Right Hon. 
Gathorne Hardy, Secretary of State. 
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Gloucester (Eastern Division), v. Right 
Hon. Sir Michael Edward Hicks Beach, 
baronet, Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland. 

Stafford (Northern Division), v. Right 
Hon. Sir Charles Bowyer Adderley, Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade. 

Chichester, v. Lord Henry Lennox, 
First Commissioner of Works and Build- 
ings. 

Southampton (Northern Division), ». 
Right Hon. George Sclater-Booth, Pre- 
sident of the Local Government Board. 

Liverpool, v. Viscount Sandon, Vice 
President of the Committee of Council 
for Education. 

Dublin County, v. Right Hon. Thomas 
Edward Taylor, Chancellor of the Duchy 
of Lancaster. 

Shoreham, v. Right Hon. Stephen 
Cave, Judge Advocate General. 

Huntingdon, v. Sir John Burgess 
Karslake, knight, Attorney General. 

Surrey (Middle Division), v. Sir 
Richard Baggallay, knight, Solicitor 
General. 

Trinity College (Dublin), v. Right 
Hon. John Thomas Ball, Attorney 
General for Ireland. 

Glasgow and Aberdeen Universities, 
v. Edward Strathearn Gordon, esquire, 
Lord Advocate of Scotland. 

Devon (Southern Division), v. Sir 
Massey Lopes, baronet, Commissioner of 
the Admiralty. 

Portsmouth, v. Sir James Dalrymple 
Horn Elphinstone, baronet, Commis- 
sioner of the Treasury. 

Lincoln (Northern Division), v. Row- 
land Winn, esquire, Commissioner of the 
Treasury. 

Eye, v. Viscount Barrington, Vice 
Chamberlain of the Household. 

Northumberland (Northern Division), 
v. Earl Percy, Treasurer of the House- 
hold. 

Inverness-shire, v. Donald Cameron, 
esquire, of Lochiel, Groom in Waiting. 

Monmouth County, v. Lord Henry 
Somerset, Comptroller of the Household. 

Oxford City, v. Right Hon. Edward 
Cardwell, now Viscount Cardwell. 


PRIVILEGES. 


Ordered, That a Committee of Privi- 
leges be appointed. 


House adjourned at a quarter after Three 
o’clock, till Three o’clock 
on Thursday. 
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Several Lords—Took the Oath. 


NEW PEERS. 


The Right Honourable Sir John 
Somerset Pakington, Baronet, G.C.B., 
having been created Baron Hampton of 
Hampton Lovett and of Westwood in 
the' county of Worcester—was (in the 
usual manner) introduced. 

The Right Honourable Edward Card- 
well having been created Viscount Oard- 
well of Ellerbeck in the county palatine 
of Lancaster—was (in the usual man- 
ner) introduced. 

The Right Honourable Henry Austin 
Bruce having been created Baron Aber- 
dare of Dufityn in the county of Gla- 
morgan — was (in the usual manner) 
introduced. 

George Henry Charles Byng, Esquire 
(commonly called Viscount Enfield), 
having been summoned by Writ to the 
House of Lords in his father’s Barony 
of Strafford of Harmondsworth in the 
county of Middlesex—was (in the usual 
manner) introduced. 

The Right Honourable Chichester 
Samuel Parkinson Fortescue havin 
been created Baron Carlingford of Car- 
lingford in the county of Louth—was 
(in the usual manner) introduced. 


SAT FIRST. 
The Lord De Ros—after the death of 
his Father. 


House adjourned at Five o’clock, to 
Thursday, the 19th instant, 

a quarter before 

Two o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, 12th March, 1874. 


The House met at Three of the clock. 


Several other Members took and sub- 
scribed the Oath. 


House at rising to adjourn till Zhurs- 
day next. 
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NEW WRITS. 


For— 

Buckinghamshire, v. Right Hon. Ben- 
jamin Disraeli, First Commissioner of 
the Treasury. 

Lancaster (South Western Division), 
v. Right Hon. Richard Assheton Cross, 
Secretary of State. 

Leicester (Northern Division), +. 
Right Hon. Lord John Manners, Post- 
master General. 

Suffolk (Eastern Division), v. Viscount 
Mahon, Commissioner of the Treasury. 

Galway, v. Viscount St. Lawrence, 
now Earl of Howth. 


House adjourned at Four o’clock, 
till Thursday next. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, 19th March, 1874. 


MINUTES.]—Pustic Bui—First Reading— 
Magdalen Hall Property * (3). 


THE QUEEN’S SPEECH. 


Five of the Lords Commissioners, 
namely—The Lorp Cxancettor, The 
Lorp CHAMBERLAIN OF THE HovsEHOLD 
— Marquess of Hertford), The Lorp 

TEWARD OF THE MHovsEHorD (The 
Earl Beauchamp), The Hart or Brap- 
FORD (The Master of the Horse), and 
The Lorp SKELMERSDALE, being in 
their Robes, and seated on a Form be- 
tween the Throne and the Woolsack, 
commanded the Yeoman Usher of the 
Black Rod to let the Commons know 
‘‘The Lords Commissioners desire their 
immediate Attendance in this House.” 


Who being come, with their Speaker— 


The Lorp CHANcELLOR delivered Her 
Maszsty’s Speech to both Houses of 
Parliament, as follows :— 


“* My Lords, and Gentlemen, 


“T recur to your advice at the 
earliest period permitted by the ar- 
rangements consequent on the retire- 
ment of the late Administration. 


“My relations with all Foreign 


Powers continue to be most friendly. 
I shall not fail to exercise the influence 
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“ The marriage of my son, the Duke 
of Edinburgh, with the Grand Duchess 
Marie Alexandrowna of Russia, is at 
once a source of happiness to myself 
and a pledge of friendship between two 
great Empires. 


“Thewar with the King of Ashantee 
has terminated in the capture and de- 
struction of his capital, and in nego- 
tiations which, I irust, may lead to a 
more satisfactory condition of affairs 
than has hitherto prevailed on the West 
Coast of Africa. 


“The courage, discipline, and endu- 
rance displayed by my forces, both of 
the land and sea service, together with 
the energy and skill evinced in the 
conduct of the expedition, have bril- 
liantly maintained, under the most 
trying circumstances, the traditionary 
reputation of the British arms. 


“T deeply regret that the drought 
of last summer has affected the most 
populous provinces of my Indian Em- 
pire, and has produced extreme scar- 
city, in some parts amounting to actual 
famine, over an area inhabited by many 
millions. I have directed the Gover- 
nor-General of India to spare no cost 
in striving to mitigate this terrible 
calamity.” 


“Gentlemen of the House of 
Commons, 


“THE Estimates for the expenditure 
of the coming financial year will be 
forthwith sibmitted to you.” 


“ My Lords, and Gentlemen, 


“THE delay and expense attending 
the transfer of land in England have 
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long been felt to be a reproach to our 
system of law, and a serious obstacle 
to dealings in real property. This 
subject has, in former Sessions, occu- 
pied the attention of Parliament, and 
I trust that the measures which will 
now be submitted for your considera- 
tion will be found calculated to remove 
much of the evil of which complaint 
has been made. 


“You will probably be of opinion 
that the re-arrangement of the Judi- 
cature, and the blending ef the admi- 
nistration of law and equity, which 
were effected for England by the 
enactment of last Session, ought, on 
the same principles, to be extended to 
Ireland, and you will be asked to de- 
vote some part of your time to the 
accomplishment of this object. 


“The greater part of these changes 
would be inapplicable to the Tribunals 
of Scotland ; but you will be invited, 
as to that part of my Kingdom, to 
consider the most satisfactory mode of 
bringing the procedure upon appeals 
into harmony with recent legislation, 
and, among other measures relating to 
her special interests, a Bill for amend- 
ing the Law relating to Land Rights 
and for facilitating the Transfer of 
Land will be laid before you. 


“Serious differences have arisen, 
and remonstrances been madeJby large 
classes of the community, as to the . 
working of the recent Act of Parlia- 
ment affecting the relationship of 
Master and Servant, of the Act of 
1871, which deals with offences con- 
nected with trade, and of the law of 
conspiracy, more especially as con- 
nected with these offences. On these 
subjects I am desirous that, before 
attempting any fresh legislation, you 
should be in possession of all material 
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facts, and of the precise questions in 
controversy, and for this purpose I have 
issued a Royal Commission to inquire 
into the state and working of the pre- 
sent law with a view to its early 
amendment, if it should be found 
necessary. 

A Bill will be introduced dealing 
with such parts of the Acts regulating 
the sale of intoxicating liquors as have 
given rise to complaints which appear 
to deserve the interference of Parlia- 
ment. . 


“Your attention will also be directed 
to the laws affecting Friendly and 
Provident Societies. 


“ All these matters will require 
your grave consideration, and I pray 
that the Almighty may guide your 
deliberations for the welfare of my 
realm.” 


Then the Commons withdrew. 


Several Lords—Took the Oath. 


His Royal Highness the Duke of 
Edinburgh—singly took the Oath. 


SAT FIRST. 
The Lord de Clifford, after the death 
of his Great Uncle. 
The Earl of Hardwicke, after the 
death of his Father. 


NEW PEERS. 

The Earl of Breadalbane, in that part 
of the United Kingdom called Scotland, 
having been created Baron Breadalbane 
of Kenmore in the county of Perth— 
was (in the usual manner) introduced. 

The Right Honourable William Mon- 
sell having been created Baron Emly of 
Jervoe in the county of Limerick—was 
(in the usual manner) introduced. 

The Right Honourable John Wilson 
Patten having been created Baron Win- 
marleigh of Winmarleigh in the county 
palatine of Lancaster—was (in the 
usual manner) introduced. 


SELECT VESTRIES. 
Bill, pro formd, read 1°, 
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The QuzEn’s SrzEcH reported by The 
Lorp CHANCELLOR. 


ADDRESS IN ANSWER TO HER 
MAJESTY’S MOST GRACIOUS SPEECH. 


THe Marquess or LOTHIAN: My 
Lords—In rising to move, ‘That an 
humble Address be presented to Her 
Majesty in answer to Her Majesty’s 
gracious Speech from the Throne,” I 
have to ask for that indulgence which 
your Lordships have always hitherto 
afforded to those who address you for 
the first time. My Lords, I feel that 
I have undertaken a grave responsibility 
in venturing to address your Lordships 
at all upon this occasion. Since your 
Lordships last met for the transaction 
of Public Business, a great political 
change has taken place. An appeal 
has been made by the late Government 
to the country, and the answer to that 
appeal has been such that the adminis- 
tration of the affairs of the nation has 
been intrusted to those with whom, on 
political subjects, I generally agree. I 
do not, however, think that this is an 
occasion for me to enter upon that 
change, or the circumstances which have 
led to it, or to discuss the principles 
which may animate Her Majesty’s pre- 
sent Government. Her Majesty’s Speech 
from the Throne is addressed to every 
section of your Lordships’ House, and I 
venture to ask your unanimous approval 
of my Motion for an humble Address 
in answer to that Speech. 

My Lords, I am sure that it is with 
great satisfaction that you will notice 
the prominent position which is given 
to the announcement that Her Majesty’s 
relations with all Foreign Powers con- 
tinue to be most friendly :—for nothing 
can stand so much in the way of satis- 
factory domestic legislation as a feeling 
of uneasiness with regard to our foreign 
relations; and I attribute, on the other 
hand, to the present happy condition of 
our relations with other Powers the high 
place of respect and esteem which this 
country holds in the family of nations. 
My Lords, scarcely anything could be 
more lamentable than that any misun- 
derstanding should arise between this 
country and a Foreign Power with which 
we ought to be in friendly alliance ; 
and, therefore, the first assurance of 
Her Majesty’s Speech will, I am sure, 
be received by your Lordships with very 
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eg sore In the second paragraph, 
er Majesty seems to me to announce 


a definite foreign policy which must com- 
mend itself to the judgment of all your 
Lordships. It appears to me that while 
Her Majesty is determined to fulfil in 
their integrity all the duties and respon- 
sibilities which belong to a great Euro- 
pean Power, she will adopt a policy of 
non-interference, and without entering 
into any entangling engagements, she 
will faithfully act up to any interna- 
tional obligations into which she may 
already have entered, and that, while 
respecting the right of others, Her Ma- 
jesty will take care that the rights of 
this country are also respected. 

My Lords, Her Majesty next gra- 
ciously announces to us the marriage of 
His Royal Highness the Duke of Fed - 
burgh to the Grand Duchess Marie Alex- 
androwna, a daughter of the Emperor 
of Russia. This announcement will be 
a matter of personal congratulation to 
many of your Lordships; for His Royal 
Highness is a Member of this House, 
and no matter affecting the interests of 
the Royal Family can ever be a matter 
of indifference to your Lordships or to 
the country. The most cordial welcome 
which was given to the Members of our 
Royal Family who went to St. Peters- 
burgh to be present at the nuptials of 
His Royal Highness with the Grand 
Duchess, and the enthusiastic reception 
afforded to Her Majesty and the e 
and Duchess of Edinburgh when they 
entered London on Thursday last, is a 
proof of the attachment of the people of 
this country to the monarchical prin- 
ciple, and shows the affectionate esteem 
in which Her Majesty and Her Family 
are regarded both in this country and 
abroad; and your Lordships, knowing 
the loyal affection of the people of this 
country, must feel gratified that the 
Emperor of Russia has confided the 
interests of his only daughter to an 
English Prince, and her future domestic 
ac ane to the security of an Eng- 
lish home. Her Majesty refers in 
Her Speech to the political aspect of 
this alliance. The days, my Lords, have 
gone by when the destinies of two great 
nations can be directly affected by the 
union of their Royal Houses, but the 
indirect effects of such alliances may, 
perhaps, be greater at the present day 
than they have been at any former 
period. It is with nations as with in- 
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dividuals. Former disputes between na- 
tions, as between individuals, frequently 
arose from ignorance and misunder- 
standing of the wants, wishes, and aspi- 
rations of each other, and these, as op- 
portunity arose, were developed into 


animosity and hostility. This alliance 
cannot but create a greater interest be- 
tween England and Russia, and from 
that interest will follow that mutual 
knowledge and appreciation which is 
the best guarantee of true and lasting 


ace. 

eM Lords, although the late period at 
which the present Session commences is 
attended with some obvious disadvan- 
tages, yet there is one advantage that 
may be cited in its favour—namely, that 
in the Speech from the Throne Her 
Majesty is able to announce the con- 
clusion of the war with the King of 
Ashantee. I will not attempt to discuss 
the causes of that war, but I cannot re- 
frain from calling it an unhappy war— 
unhappy in the first place as regards 
the losses which Her Majesty’s forces 
have sustained, and the lives of young 
and valuable men it has cost; and un- 
happy in the next place in the legacy of 
pe Mette and difficulty which has 
been left to the present Government. I 
think, however, I ought to congratulate 
our Lordships upon the comparatively 
ittle loss with which the campaign has 
been brought to a successful conclusion. 
I need not refer to the perils arising 
from the nature of the country and the 
climate, but I will remind your Lord- 
ships of the anxiety which prevailed in 
this country during the few days before 
we received intelligence of the fall of 
Coomassie. This was “‘a little war”— 
little in its results—small when we con- 
sider the number of troops engaged ; 
but there never has been a war in which 
the high qualities of the British troops 
have been more fully tried or more 
signally displayed. But the triumphant 
conclusion of this ‘‘ little war”’ is a great 
relief, and all branches of the two ser- 
vices which have been engaged in it are 
sure of a warm welcome on their arrival 
home again. The noble Earl the Fo- 
reign Secretary (the Earl of Derby), 
when speaking some time ago on the 
subject of ‘the Ashantee War, said it 
would be chiefly ‘“‘a war of engineers 
and doctors.”” No doubt there was much 
truth in that statement; but it had also 
proved to be a war of marching, for 
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much of its success depended upon the 
celerity of the movements of.our troops. 
All our officers and all our men, both of 
land forces and seamen and marines 
engaged in the war, deserve our thanks, 
and without doubt on theirreturn they will 
receive the thanks they have so nobly 
earned. I will not enter into the policy 
which should guide us in our future re- 
lations with the West Coast of Africa. 
I have already observed that it must 
be a question of difficulty and em- 
barrassment to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, and one which will require their 
most anxious consideration. It will, at 
any rate, be one satisfactory result, if 
the heavy blow which has been inflicted 
on the Ashantee kingdom by Sir Garnet 
Wolseley, in the taking of Coomassie, 
should lead to the destruction of the 
ghastly foundations of blood and super- 
stition on which this rule was founded, 
and be the means of inducing in their 
stead a more humane and civilized system 
of government. 

My Lords, in regard to the Famine in 
India it is to be regretted, that Her 
Majesty has been compelled to announce 
to us that it has been so severe and so 
wide-spread—and I fear that it is ex- 
tending rather than diminishing—and 
that Her Majesty is unable to hold out 
to us any prospect of its immediate alle- 
viation. The announcement made by Her 
Majesty must, however, cause some satis- 
faction—that Her Majesty has instructed 
the Governor General to spare no cost 
in endeavouring to mitigate this terrible 
calamity. Your Lenbaion are aware 
that in the task of relieving the people 
of India we are obstructed is two great 
difficulties—from the difficulty of ob- 
taining means of transport into the 
interior of the country; and, secondly, the 
difficulty arising from the apathy of the 
Natives. Notwithstanding, it is our 
duty to alleviate their sufferings—indeed 
there is all the more reason for doing 
so because of that apathy. This famine, 
like most other calamities, carries with it 
two lessons. The one is that we should 
facilitate more than we have yet done 
the meansof transport with those districts 
in the interior of India which are liable 
from time to time to be threatened by 
drought and famine; and the other 
lesson is the means of artificial irrigation 
throughout those districts should be 
increased. 

My Lords, Her Majesty, in her Speech 
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from the Throne, has laid before you for 
your Lordships’ consideration proposals 
for several {measures. I not at- 
tempt to go into the details of the mea- 
sures promised by Government, because 
of those details I am necessarily ignorant. 
I think Her Majesty’s Government have 
exercised a wise discretion in proposing 
no more measures than they can reason- 
ably expect to deal with within the short 
limitsfof the time at their disposal—but 
the measures they intend to introduce are 
such as I feel sure your Lordships will 
consider useful and necessary. With re- 
ference to Scotland, I have to express 
gratification that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment propose legislation in behalf of 
that country. There are other measures 
affecting Scotland besides those enume- 
rated in the Speech, which I hope they 
will bring forward if the time at their 
disposal should permit of their introduc- 
tion. There is one loss which your 
Lordships’ House has sustained to which 
I feel it incumbent upon me to make 
some reference. I refer to the death of 
a noble and learned Lord—Lord Colon- 
say—who devoted a most assiduous at- 
tention to matters relating to the interests 
of Scotland especially, and whose ability 
and experience in reference to Scotch 
law was of the greatest assistance to the 
Law Lords in transacting the judicial 
business and legislation of your Lord- 
ships’ House. . 

Lords, Her Majesty has congratu- 
lated you on the happy event of the 
marriage of her son, and the successful 
conclusion of the Ashantee War. She 
has asked your sympathy in the calamity 
which has overtaken an important por- 
tion of the Empire, and she has laid 
before you several measures on which 
she asks your counsel and advice. My 
Lords, the history of your Lordships’ 
House has been one continuous. record 
of loyal devotion to the Throne, and it 
is therefore with the utmost confidence 
that I venture to ask your Lordships’ 
unanimous assent to the Motion I have 
the honour to submit to you. I feel 
sure your Lordships will allow me to 
add that, notwithstanding the great poli- 
tical changes which have taken place, 
and the press of business which, owing 
to the lateness of the Session, will come 
upon your Lordships’ House, it will be 
in no party or hurried spirit that your 
Lordships will enter upon your delibera- 
tions, but with the sole and single object 
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of enabling Her Majesty to carry out 
that which she most earnestly desires— 
namely, the governing of her great 
Empire to the welfare and contentment 
of all her people. The noble Marquess 
concluded by moving the following 
humble Address to Her Majesty, thank- 
ing Her Majesty for Her Most Gracious 
Speech from the Throne. 


“Most Gracious SovEREIGN, 


“We, Your Majesty’s most dutiful and loyal 
subjects, the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, in 
Parliament assembled, beg leave to offer our 
humble thanks to Your Majesty for the gracious 
Speech which Your Majesty has commanded to 
be made to both Houses of Parliament. 


“We humbly thank Your Majesty for inform- 
ing us that Your relations with all Foreign 
Powers continue to be most friendly, and that 
Your Majesty’s influence arising from these cor- 
dial relations will be exercised for the mainté- 
nance of European peace, and the faithful 
observance of international obligations. 


“We rejoice to learn that the marriage of His 
Royal Highness the Duke of Edinburgh with 
the Grand Duchess Marie Alexandrowna of 
Russia is a source of happiness to Your Majesty, 
and we join with your Majesty in welcoming it 
as a pledge of friendship between the two 
Empires. 

“We huinbly thank your Majesty for inform- 
ing us that the war with the King of Ashantee 
has terminated in the capture and destruction of 
his capital, and in negotiations which, we trust, 
may lead to a more satisfactory condition of 
affairs than has hitherto prevailed on the West 
Coast of Africa. 

“We rejoice to learn that the courage, dis- 
cipline, and endurance displayed by Your Ma- 
jesty’s forces, together with the energy and 
skill evinced in the conduct of the expedition, 
have maintained the traditionary reputation of 
the British arms. 

“We humbly join in Your Majesty’s regret 
that the drought of last summer has produced 
scarcity, in some parts amounting to actual 
famine, in the most populous provinces of Your 
Majesty’s Indian Empire, and we learn with 
satisfaction that Your Majesty has directed the 
Governor-General of India to spare no cost in 
striving to mitigate this terrible calamity. 

“We humbly thank your Majesty for inform- 
ing us that Your Majesty has issued a Royal 
Commission to inquire into the state and working 
of the recent Act of Parliament affecting the 
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relationship of Master and Servant, of the Act 
of 1871, which deals with offences connected 
with trade, and of the law of conspiracy as 
connected with those offences, with a view to 
the early amendment of the present law on 
those subjects, if it should be found necessary, 


“We humbly assure Your Majesty that we 
will give our earnest consideration to the mea. 
sures of public usefulness which may be pre. 
sented to us, and we fervently join in Your 
Majesty’s prayer that the Almighty may guide 
our deliberations for the welfare of Your Ma. 
jesty’s realm.” 


Eart CADOGAN: My Lords—In 
rising to second the Address which has 
been so ably moved by my noble Friend, 
I venture, like him, to plead for a share 
of that indulgent forbearance which 
your Lordships never deny to those who 
address you for the first time. I can- 
not but feel, my Lords, that I stand in 
especial need of such forbearance—inas- 
much as I am called upon to intrude 
myself upon your attention on the first 
occasion of my having the honour of oc- 
cupying a seat in your Lordships’ House. 

y Lords, my noble Friend, in moving 
the Address, has touched on the prin- 
cipal topics in the Speech from the 
Throne ; but I can not allow my noble 
Friend to monopolize the opportunity of 
expressing the satisfaction with which 
your Lordships will have heard of the 
marriage of the Duke of Edinburgh with 
the Grand Duchess Marie Alexandrowna. 
I am well aware that matrimonial alli- 
ances between illustrious Houses of 
Europe no longer possess that political 
importance which formerly attached to 
them ; but I venture to hope that your 
Lordships will join with me in the expres- 
sion of a fervent hope that the auspicious 
alliance which has just been celebrated 
—_ not only be productive of happiness 
to the illustrious Personages immediately 
concerned, but will tend to cement and 
perpetuate our amicable relations with 
that friendly power which has confided 
so important a charge to our keeping. 

My Lords, it will be a source of con- 
gratulation to your Lordships and the 
whole country, that recent events have 
enabled Her Majesty to announce to us 
the successful termination of the war on 
the Gold Coast. In the discharge of the 
special duty which has devolved upon 
me, it is my desire to avoid, as much as 
possible, all controversial topics. I will 
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not therefore enter upon the causes which 
may have led to that war, nor into the 
geography of those distant Straits which 
contemporary historians and poets have 
been discussing during the recent elec- 
tions. Neither will I attempt to solve 
the mystery which appears to enshroud 
the authorship of those treaties, or drafts 
of treaties, of which we have heard so 
much lately. I shall even decline to 
enter into the question of whether Her 
Majesty’s late Government have or 
have not laid themselves open to the 
charge of dilatoriness in their pre- 
parations at the outset of the campaign. 
But, my Lords, I may venture to af- 
frm one thing — namely, that from 
the moment that war appeared to be 
inevitable and it became evident that an 
expedition must be fitted out, Her Ma- 
jesty’s late advisers did display an energy 
and an activity which must have largely 
contributed to the brilliant success of 
our arms. My Lords, I think that credit 
is also due to the noble Viscount oppo- 
site (Viscount Cardwell), and to those 
with whom he acted, for the great wis- 
dom and discrimination they exercised 
in the choice they made of Sir Garnet 
Wolseley, as the Commander-in-Chief of 
our Forces. It was with deep pain that 
we read that Sir Garnet Wolseley, on 
his arrival in Africa, was obliged to de- 
scribe his position as a “‘ humiliating” 
one, owing to a want of that support 
which might have enabled him to con- 
elude his operations with a lesser sacri- 
fice of time, and perhaps even of valuable 
lives ; but this deplorable state of affairs 
has only exhibited in a still brighter 
light those noble qualities of which our 
small band of soldiers and sailors have 
given us so conspicuous an example. 
My Lords, upon the future results of 
this Ashantee War I should wish to say 
afew words. I believe that it will bring 
other results besides the addition of a 
brilliant page to that history of tri- 
umphs of which we English are so 
justly proud. I believe the war on 
the Gold Coast will act as a warning to 
the statesmen to whom in the future 
the affairs of this country may be com- 
mitted to avoid a multiplication of 
a a which may, and con- 
stantly do, lead us into complications 


which it is impossible to foresee, and 
into entanglements which it is next to 
impossible to avoid. I hope also that 
this war may bring home to the minds 
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of the people of this country the fact 
that the most peaceful nation in the 
world, under the guidance of a Ministry 
which certainly cannot be accused of 
any undue partiality for war, is at all 
times liable to be called upon to face 
sudden emergencies which render it 
vitally essential that our military forces, 
whether defensive or offensive, should 
be maintained in, a state of thorough 
and permanent efficiency. 

My Lords, if I allude to that terrible 
famine which has already caused so 
much misery in India, and which 
threatens to extend its ravages, it is 
because no one of your Lordships could, 
I am sure, find it in his heart to speak 
on this Address without endeavouring 
to express the deep sympathy which has 
been excited in the minds of the people 
of this country by so dire a calamity. 
Your Lordships will recall with pleasure 
the generous words of praise in which 
the Prime Minister alluded lately to the 
efforts of the Governor General to allevi- 
ate the threatened misery. I can only 
hope that we may accept these generous 
expressions as an earnest of that cordial 
mutual understanding and confidence 
between the authorities at Home and 
those in India, so indispensable at such 
a crisis. 

My Lords, we have lately been told 
by a high authority that the attention of 
Parliament has been directed too much 
to domestic legislation, to the exclusion 
of matters affecting our relations with 
Foreign Powers. We may, therefore, 
suppose that to these questions the at- 
tention of the present Government, and 
of the Department over which the noble 
Earl opposite (the Earl of Derby) pre- 
sides will be specially directed, and we 
may expect that the good relations which 
now exist with Foreign Powers will be 
maintained, while the faithful obser- 
vance of international obligations will 
be firmly insisted on. 

At the same time, your Lordships will 
observe with pleasure that Her Majesty’s 
present advisers do not neglect domestic 
legislation. The appointment of a Com- 
mission is announced to inquire into the 
present law of the relation between 
master and servant, with a view to the 
early amendment of the Act of 1871, if 
necessary. I trust that great care will 
be exercised in the appointment of those 
who may have to serve on that Com- 
mission, with the object of securing the 
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confidence especially of those classes 
who are most deeply interested in the 
matter. 

My Lords, with regard to the other 
measures of legislation mentioned in 
the Queen’s Speech, I am well aware 
that they are not so wide and compre- 
hensive as some of your Lordships 
might desire; I will even admit that 
there are some other subjects with 
which the Government may feel obliged 
to deal, although they are not included 
in the Royal Speech. But, my Lords, 
I for one should have looked with 
some suspicion upon any large and com- 
prehensive measures framed by a Go- 
vernment which has been in office barely 
three weeks; and agreeing, as I do, 
with my noble Friend the Mover of the 
Address, that Administrations have of 
late held out more promises than there 
was a reasonable hope of performing, I 
cannot help saying that Her Majesty’s 
Government has exercised a sound dis- 
cretion in not leading us to expect during 
this Session measures which there is no 
reasonable hope of bringing to a satis- 
factory issue, and although much may 
no doubt be expected of a year which in 
its infancy has brought us to the end of 
the great Tichborne trial, I fear it is not 
reasonable to calculate upon any large 
addition being made to the statute-book 
in a Session which began with a new 
Ministry on the 19th of March. 

My Lords, the great political crisis 
through which we have just passed, 
although it does not affect the com- 
position of your Lordships’ House, must 
materially influence and modify the 
course of legislation for some time to 
come. I am aware that in endeavour- 
ing to interpret the political feel- 
ing of the country, as expressed on a 
recent occasion, I am treading on some- 
what delicate ground ; but, my Lords, 
as I have had an opportunity, within a 
very few months, of testing the opinion 
of one portion, at least, of the electoral 
community, I may venture, in the charac- 
ter of ‘‘a young man from the country” 
to express the result of my experience, 
and that in one sentence. I am not one 
of those who think that the people of 
England wish the Legislature to stand 
still-and do nothing. I believe it is 
anxious and willing to support practical 
measures of administrative reform that 
are calculated to promote the welfare 
and prosperity of the community. It is 
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the measures announced in the gracious 
Speech from the Throne, that I have 
willingly consented to assist in inviti 
your Lordships to agree to this Address, 
I feel I owe your Lordships an apology 
for ———s perhaps unduly, upon 
your time and attention. I have but 
one more duty to perform—and that the 
most difficult of all—namely, to tender 
to your Lordships my heartfelt thanks 
for the kindness and patience with which 
you have listened to me. I have deeply 
felt my unworthiness to perform this 
task ; but I have undertaken it, relying 
solely on that generosity and forbearance 
which has been extended to me beyond 
all expectation, and for which I cannot 
adequately express my gratitude. Tho 
noble Earl concluded by seconding the 
Address. [See page 31. } 

Eart GRANVILLE: My Lords, be- 
fore I venture to make a few observa- 
tions to your Lordships permit me to 
say that I should be very unwilling to 
interpose between the House and any 
other noble Lord who may wish to 
speak. The first duty I have to perform 
is the agreeable one of congratulating 
my two noble Friends on the manner in 
which they have performed one of the 
most difficult tasks I know of—that of 
moving and seconding the Address in 
reply to a Speech from the Throne. 
I speak not as a mere matter of form 
when I express my opinion that, as re- 
gards both substance and tone, it would 
not have been easy to perform those 
tasks better than they have been accom- 
plished by my noble Friends. When I 
refer to tone, I refer to that tone which 
I have always found it to be the desire 
of your Lordships to observe on occasions 
of the discussion of an Address in answer 
to a Speech from the Throne, and I am 
sure your Lordships will feel it especially 
desirable that that tone should be ob- 
served in the discussion of an Address 
moved at the first meeting of a new Par- 
liament, and immediately after the as- 
sumption of office by a new Government 
—a consequence of what I must admit 
to be the unmistakeable verdict of the 
country. And now, my Lords, in rising 
to address you from the Opposition 
benches, after five years of leadership 
in this House, I cannot do so without 
expressing my grateful sense of the 
kindness and forbearance extended to 
me by your Lordships throughout that 
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iod. Had it not been for the good 
feeling manifested towards me by the 
majority in your Lordships’ House, it 
would have been impossible for me to 
have conducted the business of the Go- 
vernment in this House, in which your 
Lordships are not bound by laws such 
as prevail in the other House of Parlia- 
ment. A General Election has caused 

at changes in the composition of the 
other House. It is not so in the com- 
position of your Lordships’ House—we 
have sustained no loss here except loss 
occasioned by death. The noble Mar- 
quess who moved the Address made a 
graceful allusion to the loss sustained 
by your Lordships’ House since last 
Session by the death of Lord Colonsay. 
I join in the regret expressed by the 
noble Marquess at the death of a noble 
and learned Lord whose high character 
as a Judge and a gentleman entitled him 
to every respect, and who was undoubt- 
edly a most useful Member of your 
Lordships’ House. With regard to the 


Speech from the Throne—I cannot omit 
to observe that the Members of the late 
Government owe their thanks to Her 
Majesty’s Ministers for a handsome com- 


pliment paid them in the framing of 
that Speech—because it so happens that 
the first paragraph is word for word the 
same as the first paragraph in the Speech 
from the Throne six years ago when 
that Government had come into office. 
Though not so full of the future as some, 
the Speech goes on to treat of matters of 
great importance in reference to our fo- 
reign relations, and to the condition of 
our Indian and Colonial Empires. As to 
home topics, nearly all the measures 
mentioned are not of a party character, 
but are objects of great national import- 
ance, and most of them relate to ques- 
tions of legal reform. My noble and 
learned Friend behind me (Lord Sel- 
borne) has given them all very consider- 
able attention, and I am sure the noble 
and learned Lord on the Woolsack is 
aware of the willingness of my noble 
and learned Friend to co-operate with 
him on all questions of law reform, and 
to facilitate all measures of that kind. 
Speaking for myself, and I may also 
say with confidence for my noble Friends, 
that our object will be not to obstruct 
but to facilitate. I believe that none of 
the measures indicated in the Speech 
are likely to give rise to so much con- 
troversy as the administration of licences 
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to persons who sell intoxicating liquors ; 
but all I can say on this subject is, that 
I shall be very glad if Her Majesty’s 
Government should find themselves able 
to give within reasonable limits to the 
members of that important and most 
powerful body relief from the inconve- 
nience of which they complain. With 
reference to our relations with Foreign 
Powers, it is a matter of satisfaction 
to me, that the noble Earl opposite 
(the Earl of Derby) who is now charged 
with these affairs, has always carried 
out the same principles that were adopted 
by Her Majesty’s late Government. 
With regard to the marriage of the 
Duke of Edinburgh, the House has al- 
ready had an opportunity of expressing 
its congratulations to Her Majesty; and 
it is perhaps unnecessary for me to do 
more on this occasion than repeat what 
was so well said by a noble Marquess 
(the Marquess of Salisbury) last Session 
—that, though the Royal matrimonial 
alliances do not, as in past times, affect 
the policy of this country so that they 
could be the means of dragging us into 
war, it is by no means so clear that they 
may not be the means of conducing to 
the maintenance of peace. The question 
of the Ashantee War is a very large one, 
and it is impossible that Parliament can 
meet without discussing the course of 
that war, and the still more important 
question as to what led to it and as to 
what is to come out of it. I shall not 
enter on these topics to-night, but shall 
follow the example of the two noble 
Lords who moved and seconded the 
Address in declaring that it is a matter, 
not of party feeling, but rather of na- 
tional pride, that an expedition which 
was so reluctantly entered into has been 
so successfully carried out. It is impos- 
sible that Her Majesty could have used 
too strong words in recognizing the ser- 
vices of the officers and men, both of 
the military and naval forces who were 
engaged in this expedition. It was 
about the middle of August when it was 
first thought necessary to combine the 
political functions of the Governor of 
the Cape with the military duties of a 
Commander-in-Chief, and to consider 
whether it would be necessary to enter 
into extended military operations. Sir 
Garnet Wolseley, although at that time 
holding high office in this country, at 
once signified his willingness to accept 
the double responsibity, and he has dis- 
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charged his duties in a most remarkable 
manner. Time was a most important 
element. Sir Garnet Wolseley had, be- 
fore leaving this country, to consult the 
military authorities and also the Medical 
and Supply Departments. He had to 
make arrangements as speedily as pos- 
sible for counteracting the deadly climate 
in the interior, to make himself perfectly 
acquainted with the whole case, to make 
the necessary preparations, and to report 
home in time for the despatch of troops. 
The whole affair had to be carried out 
between December and March, and the 
operations of Sir Garnet Wolseley were 
facilitated by the arrangements at home, 
which enabled the troops to be des- 
patched a month earlier than it was 
anticipated would be possible. Although 
we have lost many distinguished officers, 
I am happy to say that every comfort 
was provided for the troops and that 
every care was taken of the sick and 
wounded, owing to which the number of 
actual deaths was very small. I now 
come to a very melancholy subject—that 
of the impending famine in India. It 
is one of the misfortunes of a large 
empire that calamities of this kind will 
occur in some parts of it from time to 
time, and it may be some sort of con- 
solation to us to know that where one 
man dies in the course of such a visita- 
tion under our Government, thousands 
would have died under the former bad 
Government of India. This fact, how- 
ever, in no way relieves the Government 
from the responsibility of taking every 
possible care to diminish the evil effects 
of the calamity, if it cannot altogether 
prevent its occurrence. I regret that 
my noble Friend the Duke of Argyll is 
prevented by indisposition from being in 
his place this evening, for I know that 
he was anxious to take the earliest op- 
portunity of paying a just tribute to 
Lord Northbrook for the foresight, the 
kindliness, and the completeness of the 
measures he has taken for the relief of 
the sufferers. I said at the commence- 
ment of my remarks that I had only a 
few observations to make, and I now 
beg to thank your Lordships for your 
er in listening to what I have 
said. 

Tue Dvuxe or SOMERSET: My 
Lords, I do not wish for a moment to 
interfere with the harmony and unani- 
mity with which it appears to be the 
feeling of the House that this Address 
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should be received; but I rise to make 
a few observations upon the recent poli- 
tical events and changes that have taken 
place. I find myself now placed on the 
Opposition side of the House instead of 
on the benches behind the Government. 
We have heard it said that the Mem- 
bers of this House were so far removed 
from their countrymen that they were in 
total ignorance of public opinion—that 
they were so far removed from all sen- 
sible men in the country, that they were 
in a manner ‘‘up in a balloon.” Since 
that statement was made, the opinion of 
the country has been taken, and I should 
like to ask who it was that was “ up in 
a balloon?” The high official who told 
us that we were “up in a balloon,” was 
himself, with his companions, ‘up in 


a balloon,” and what a tumble they ~ 


have had! Many of them, however, 
by the gracious favour of the Sovereign, 
have fallen upon the soft cushions of 
this aristocratic assembly. My Lords, 
it must be remembered also that the 
same high authority said that he should 
consider three times whether or not he 
should abolish this House altogether. I 
am glad to see that, instead of abolish- 
ing this House or thinking of doing so, 
he has desired to strengthen and invigo- 
rate it. In the discussions in this House 
many of those who have been recently 
created Peers will be of great advan- 
tage in assisting our deliberations— 
they will not only be of great use to 
those who sit on this side of the House, 
but they will also be of great use to 
those who sit opposite us, because, 
should any noble Lord on the opposite 
side of the House be tempted in a 
moment of weakness to mis-apply any 
public money, or to disregard the vote of 
Parliament in making some departmental 
improvement, he will look across the 
House and will see sitting among us the 
late Postmaster General, and take warn- 
ing. Again, if under the impulse of popu- 
lar clamour any noble Lord should be 
tempted to interfere with the vested in- 
terests of a large and powerful body in 
this country, let him look across at the 
late Home Secretary sitting among us, 
and he will be very careful how he ven- 
tures to meddle with the interests of the 
licensed victuallers. Again, if any noble 
Lord thinks that by making large con- 
cessions, and by taking the property 
from one class of the community to give 
it to another he can conciliate the Irish 
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people, let him look across the House, 
and he will see an example of how the 
warm hearts of the Irish boiled over 
with gratitude towards a Minister who 
made every effort to satisfy the unrea- 
sonable demands of the Irish priesthood 
and the insatiable rapacity of the Irish 
tenantry. These are the lessons we 
shall derive from the recent accessions 
to this House. The Liberal party in 
the other House owe to the House of 
Lords the ‘“‘ minority clause’? which has 
saved many of them their seats, and I 
should expect that many Liberal Mem- 
bers of that House, if they are capable 
of feeling gratitude, will come to the 
noble and learned Lord on the Wool- 
sack, who moved the insertion of that 
clause, with a testimonial of their regard 
and affection. I do not complain of 
being on this instead of on the other 
side of the House; but I do complain of 
the manner in which the late Govern- 
ment brought about this change. I 
consider that the conduct of the late 
Prime Minister in issuing a proclama- 
tion, and, even before the proposal 
had been formally sanctioned by the 
Sovereign, sending down to his con- 
stituents the information that an appeal 
was to be made to the country im- 
mediately, was most objectionable. I 
also consider that the Prime Minister 
adopted a most unusual course in sub- 
mitting a Budget to the country before 
it had been discussed in Parliament. 
Such a course would have been objec- 
tionable under any circumstances, but 
it was doubly mischievous as a prece- 
dent, when it was adopted by a manof the 
ability and financial reputation of the 
late Prime Minister. I trust, however, 
that the precedent will not be followed. 
We were not only told of the changes 
which were to be made—and which 
ought never to have been brought for- 
ward, except in Parliament where they 
could have been discussed in connection 
with the whole financial scheme of the 
Government; but besides we were told 
that there was to be a re-adjustment of 
taxation. The effect of this was that 
people began to distrust the bribe offered 
tothem. Some, no doubt, approved the 
abolition of the income tax ; some may 
have approved the reduction of custom 
duties, or the ‘free breakfast table ;” 
but all were curious to know what the 
re-adjustment of taxes meant—what, in 
fact, if I may use a well-known Parlia- 
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mentary phrase, was concealed under 
the other thimble. My noble Friends 
sitting below me, who must have seen 
the conjuring trick performed in Down- 
ing Street, can perhaps tell us, as a 
matter of history, what there was 
under the other thimble. The game 
is now over, and if my noble Friends 
will only favour us with that informa- 
tion, I am sure it will be of great in- 
terest, both to the House and the country. 
But, my Lords, I desire to call your at- 
tention to a letter which has been pub- 
lished—not the letter addressed to ‘‘ Dear 
Lord Granville,’ but the letter ad- 
dressed by Mr. Gladstone to ‘‘ Dear Lord 
Fermoy ’’—the purport of that letter was 
at such a time most objectionable—Mr. 
Gladstone stated that he could not al- 
together make up his mind to oppose 
Home Rule, because he did not know 
what it meant. Now, other Ministers 
knew very well what it meant, and they 
spoke out clearly and distinctly about 
it; but Mr. Gladstone could not make 
up his mind. He would not support the 
movement, but he would not give it a 
denial. This was a most unfortunate 
and improper proceeding. Here is a 
Minister enjoying the command of the 
patronage of the Crown, to whom the 
interests 'and the integrity of the Em- 
pire are intrusted, and who on one of 
the most vital questions is unable to ex- 
press a distinct opinion for fear that by so 
doing he may lose some votes. My Lords, 
is there any one of you who had any 
difficulty in finding out what this Home 
Rule meant? Is there any one who 
doubts that by means of this cry candi- 
dates have been able to gain the popu- 
larity of treason without incurring its 
dangers? And now, my Lords, Mr. 
Gladstone says he will only lead if he 
has an united party to back him. But 
who has prevented ours being an united 
party if it be not Mr. Gladstone him- 
self? Has he not continually taken part 
with the extreme sections of the Liberal 
party, and driven the moderate Liberals 
from him? He has shown favour to- 
wards the advocates of the most extrava- 
gant changes and condescended to lick 
the very dust off the feet of democracy. 
It is owing to this that he has lost the 
support of so large a portion of the 
Liberal party, and I feel confident that 
he will not regain it, for a very large 
section of the Liberal party will not 
unite in any way with those, either in 
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England or Ireland, who are seeking to 
effect the dismemberment of the Empire. 
Mr. Gladstone also writes to Lord Gran- 
ville and tells him what he means to do. 
It seems that he means to retire very 
much from political life, but every now 
and then to assist by what he calls his 
advice. Now, my Lords, I delight as 
much as anyone does in Mr. Gladstone’s 
great talent and eloquence, and in his 
vigorous energy and dexterity in debate ; 
but his advice and judgment I believe 
to be the least valuable product of his 
fruitful mind. The Liberal party see 
now where his advice has brought them. 
The power is transferred to noble Lords 
opposite, and I hope they will take 
warning by the errors of this side, and, 
by avoiding our faults, find better suc- 
cess in conducting the affairs of the 
country. 

Lorp COLCHESTER briefly addressed 
the House, but some confusion prevail- 
ing, was almost inaudible. 

Lorp SELBORNE: I should have 
wished, my Lords, that the course indi- 
cated by the speeches of the two noble 
Lords who moved and seconded the Ad- 
dress would have been followed ; and 


I fully agree that cn an occasion like 
the present, unanimity should prevail, 
and that no topic of an irritating cha- 


racter should be introduced. I have 
heard with very great pain and regret 
the speech which has been delivered 
this evening by the noble Duke near me 
—a speech which, if delivered at all, 
ought to have been delivered at some 
other time, and in a place where the 
person attacked would have been able 
to make his own reply. Of that great 
man, with whom I have had the honour 
for some short time to be associated, 
I cannot trust myself to attempt to speak, 
as my sense of his uprightness, and of 
his intention to do justice to all interests 
and classes in the country, and of his 
high character would prompt me to do; 
but I am bound to say that if it were 
proved of the late Prime Minister, as 
the noble Duke suggested, that he had 
tampered or coquetted—or some such 
expression—with those who seek to dis- 
member the Empire, or if it were proved 
that he had licked the very dust off the 
feet of democracy, it would be impos- 
sible for the grave disgrace to rest with 
him alone. Such disgrace would have 
to be shared by every Member of the 
late Government. I repudiate—I must 
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say with indignation — the suggestion 
that the late Government or its head 
tampered, or attempted to tamper, at 
any time, with the question of the dis- 
memberment of the Empire, or did at 
any time anything that could be con- 
strued into licking the dust off the feet 
of democracy, and I am sure that there 
is no member of the late Administration 
to whose mind and character such acts 
are more wholly foreign than its illus- 
trious head. The noble Duke has re- 
ferred to a letter written to Lord Fermoy 
by Mr. Gladstone ;—and it would, per- 
haps, be as well that notice should be 
given of such attacks as that made by 
the noble Duke, so that we might be 
prepared with copies to refer to. In that 
letter Mr. Gladstone appeared to have 
used the expression that he did not 
know what Home Rule meant, or some- 
thing equivalent, and the noble Duke, 
in the very next sentence, confirmed the 
manifest meaning and intention of Mr. 
Gladstone in so expressing himself, for 
the noble Duke said that 50 different 
people took up the expression and meant 
50 different things by it. Before, there- 
fore, any person would be justified in 
interrogating Mr. Gladstone on this 
subject, he ought to explain what he 
means by Home Rule, and then Mr. 
Gladstone would be able to give his 
opinion upon a thing so understood. 
But your Lordships have probably not 
forgotten that Mr. Gladstone has in 
reality left no doubt about his opinion of 
Home Rule as generally understood— 
namely, as a cry, whether taken up in 
earnest or not, and by this man or by 
that man, which can have but one prac- 
tical tendency, the dismemberment of 
the Empire. Upon that point Mr. 
Gladstone has left no doubt at all, for 
when—I think less than a year ago—he 
received the freedom of the city of Aber- 
deen he went even out of his way to 
state that that notion of the dismember- 
ment of the Empire was one which no 
statesman of this country could ever 
possibly entertain. It was impossible 
for anybody with even the smallest 
grain of charity to doubt after this Mr. 
Gladstone’s sentiments on the subject of 
Home Rule. Surely, in such a corre- 
spondence it was only natural he should 
wish to call attention to the fact that 
various people meant various things by 
the expression ‘Home Rule,” and that 
it was used by maiy persons not insil- 
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cerely to signify things as far remote 
from treason and the dismemberment of 
the Empire as Mr. Gladstone’s own mind 
would be. I hope that Mr. Gladstone 
did not do injustice to this particular 
nobleman by this correspondence, and 
that he thought him one of those who 
echoed the cry of Home Rule, not with 
aview to the dismemberment of the Em- 
pire, but in some narrow, shallow, and 
unpractical sense, doubtless totally dif- 
ferent from that which constitutes its 
real importance and danger. I do not 
think I should act in a manner of which 
your Lordships would approve if I were 
to follow the noble Duke in any expla- 
nation of the course taken by the late 
Government in the dissolution of the 
last Parliament. It is quite a mistake 
to suppose that Mr. Gladstone issued an 
address to the Electors of Greenwich 
before Her Majesty’s pleasure had been 
taken on the subject. Her Majesty had 
signified her will and pleasure that the 
dissolution should take place before that 
or any other step had been taken by Mr. 
Gladstone or any other person on that 
subject. Whether it was right or not for 
Mr. Gladstone in his address to his con- 
stituents to state as openly, frankly, and 
candidly as he did state the views he 
entertained upon the great opportunity 
that presented itself of turning to account 
the large and extraordinary surplus in 
the public Exchequer, may be a matter 
upon which the opinions of your Lord- 
ships may differ. But if, as a matter of 
fact, the existence of the opportunity did 
constitute the whole and sole ground for 
not waiting for the expiry of the Parlia- 
ment, and for ascertaining at once in 
whom the country placed its confidence 
—if, as a matter of fact, that was the 
express ground for the Dissolution, I 
do not know how anyone could abstain 
from explaining the grounds of that 
step. Nor do I believe, if the precedents 
were examined, it would appear so 
wholly unprecedented to refer to financial 
measures and changes affecting the in- 
cidence and the a of taxation upon 
the people. I cannot but think that is 
a point upon which any Minister who 
appeals to the country as to whether it 
has confidence in him or not has a right 
- to express himself, and since it was the 
will of the country that the Government 
should be conducted by others it was far 
better for the country that we should 
at once leave the conduct of affairs, 
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with that great financial opportunity, to 
those in whom the country had con- 
fidence. I trust that they will use that 
opportunity well. But of this I am 
sure—that if Mr. Gladstone’s intended 
policy was a wise and sound policy he 
would not have been doing justice to it 
if he had attempted to bring it forward 
in the last Session of an expiring Par- 
liament, in which parties were very 
much disorganized, and which had shown 
roofs of want of confidence in the late 
overnment. Mr. Gladstone acted on 
that, as on all other occasions, with 
the sincere and honest intention to serve 
the Queen and country, and in every act 
of his Administration he was determined 
to maintain those great interests which 
he is supposed to be capable of under- 
mining. That I am confident he will 
continue to do to the end; not tamper- 
ing at any time with any principle or 
opinions'which, in his judgment have 
any tendency to undermine the security 
of the Throne or the integrity of the 
Empire. Of that I am assured. I do 
not, however, ask your Lordships to 
pass any testimony of approbation upon 
the late Administration. I deeply lament 
that anything has been said that has 
made it necessary for me to appear in 
the character of the apologist of Mr. 
Gladstone, and it is the last occasion 
that I should have chosen for that pur- 
pose. But after what has been said by 
the noble Duke it was impossible for all 
Mr. Gladstone’s Colleagues on this side 
of the House to sit still and allow what 
has been said to go forth to the world 
in silence, without a single syllable to 
show that we shared the responsibility 
with him, and we wholly repel and re- 
pudiate the suggestion that we are pre- 
pared to encourage or countenance in 
the smallest degree those who would 
shake the stability of the Throne or dis- 
member the integrity of the Empire. 
Eart GREY: My Lords, it is all 
very well to say that Mr. Gladstone did 
not mean what the Home Rulers meant. 
No doubt itis very true that Home Rule 
signifies different things to different 
people; but no one can watch what has 
been going on in Ireland during the 
last few months without being aware 
that Home Rule is used in a sense most 
dangerous to the permanence and sta- 
bility of the Empire. It conveys to the 
minds of ignorant men a measure which 
might sooner or later tend to the 
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destruction of the Empire. And that 
being the case, when Mr. Gladstone was 
called upon to express an opinion on 
that subject, was it fit and: proper that 
he should ride off upon an assumed 
ignorance as to what was meant by 
Home Rule, and abstain from speaking 
out in plain and distinct language, 
asserting in language equally plain and 
distinct his determination to resist to 
the utmost any step tending to such 
calamitous results? The noble and 
learned Lord (Lord Selborne) said that 
this was unnecessary, because the year 
before, at Aberdeen, Mr. Gladstone had 
expressed a very strong feeling on this 
subject, and had distinctly condemned the 
project of Home Rule. Reference to 
a speech, made more than a year ago, 
would have been more satisfactory 
if, unfortunately, Mr. Gladstone’s opi- 
nions had not been for forty years in a 
state of constant and progressive change, 
and too often, in my opinion, in a direc- 
tion highly dangerous. Further, that 
speech was made before the corporation 
of a distant town, and it might never 
have been heard of in Ireland. Such a 
speech was not sufficient to exempt the 
Prime Minister from the duty of stating 
clearly the real opinions of the Govern- 
ment. I will only say a single word as 
to the Dissolution of Parliament. That 
was a measure which gave me the most 
complete astonishment I ever felt 
throughout my public career. Remem- 
bering the time and manner in which it 
was adopted, it seemed not only un- 
justifiable, but likely to lead to the very 
results which occurred. It can only be 
described as an act of political suicide, 
and if it were the practice to hold coro- 
ners’ inquests on deceased Administra- 
tions, I have no doubt the jury would 
have brought in the customary verdict 
of ‘temporary insanity.” 

Tue Kart or DERBY: My Lords, 
it certainly is not my wish to take any 
part in the controversy that has been 
carried on upon the benches opposite :— 
the only remark which I will make with 
reference to it is that, when the noble 
and learned Lord opposite (Lord Sel- 
borne) told us, in reply to the noble 
Duke, that he did not think it fitting 
that the leader of the Liberal party in 
the other House should be attacked in 
a ose where he was not present to 
defend himself, he lays down an argu- 


ment which would carry him a little 
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further than he probably intended to 
go. It would be a doubtful precedent, 
because it would lead to this—that no 
man who has a seat in this House is 
entitled to criticize the character and 
policy of a political leader who ~ 1.y 
happen to have a seat in the uw :- 
House. 

Eart GRANVILLE observed that 
Mr. Gladstone’s personal character had 
been attacked. 

Tue Kart or DERBY: His political 
character is all that I understood to be 
questioned. However, I will not pursue 
that subject farther. Whatever has been 
done, whatever has been left undone, 
by those who preceded us in office, a 
judgment has been ‘passed upon their 
policy which, whether it be right or 
wrong, is at all events final and indis- 
putable. I, for one, do not wish, 
either at this or at any other time, to 
revive the controversy which has been 
carried on during the last few weeks in 
every part of the country, and which 
we may hope has been satisfactorily set 
at rest by the result of the General 
Election. My Lords, I am bound to 
express the sense I entertain of the spirit 
of courtesy and fairness with which the 
Speech from the Throne and the pre- 
sent position of affairs have been com- 
mented on by the noble Earl (Earl 
Granville), lately leader of this House. 
My Lords, there was nothing in the 
observations that fell from the noble 
Earl from which I could dissent, and 
therefore it is not necessary that I should 
take up any portion of your Lordships’ 
time in anycomment onhisremarks. I am 
sure your Lordships will concurin offering 
most sincerely your congratulations to 
Her Majesty upon that Royal marriage 
which has excited so much public atten- 
tion, and drawn forth an expression of 
feeling so genuine and spontaneous. 
No event can be politically unimpor- 
tant which tends to bring together in 
any degree two Empires having great 
interests in the same quarter of the 
globe; and no event can be socially 
unimportant which contributes to the 
domestic happiness of those who from 
their high station are objects of atten- 
tion and sympathy on the part of thou- 
sands who never even saw their faces. ° 
With regard to my noble Friends, the 
Mover and Seconder of the Address, I 
think I shall express the unanimous feel- 
ing of your Lordships when I say that 
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both the noble Marquess and the noble 
Earl have discharged their duty—a duty 
not free from difficulty—in a manner 
which must have been satisfactory both 
to themselves and to your Lordships, 
and which should encourage them to 
take an active part in our future dis- 
cussions. With reference to the mea- 
sures indicated in the Speech from the 
Throne, your Lordships are aware that 
from the short interval which elapsed 
between the period at which the present 
Government acceded to office, and that 
at which the present Session has begun, 
the Government have had but little time 
for the preparation of any great legis- 
lative scheme. Nothing, perhaps, is 
more inconvenient— nothing could be 
more inconvenient than to bring for- 
ward such schemes without ample pre- 
paration—and we were equally anxious 
to avoid a fault which has not been un- 
common of late years, that of bringing 
in and keeping before Parliament a larger 
number of measures than there could be 
any reasonabie expectation of carrying. 
I hope with reference to measures con- 
nected with law reform that important 
progress may be made, and when we 
remember the manner in which the mea- 
sures proposed by the noble and learned 
Lord opposite (Lord Selborne) were re- 
ceived by my noble and learned Friend 
on the Woolsack, I trust we, in our turn, 
may confidently rely on the valuable 
assistance which the experience and 
ability of the noble and learned Lord 
can give upon this subject. With refer- 
ence, my Lords, to Foreign Affairs—the 
Department with which I am specially 
connected—I certainly do not intend to 
utter anything in the nature of a pro- 
phecy. If I were inclined to do so I 
should certainly take warning from what 
happened three and a half years ago, 
when the noble Earl (Earl Granville), 
on the very eve of the breaking out of 
the Franco-German War, congratulated 
himself on the fact that the aspect of 
foreign affairs was so absolutely unruffled 
there was not a cloud in the horizon. 
og GRANVILLE interposed a remark. | 

I can say is that at the present 
moment the position of the country in 
regard to our foreign relations is most 
satisfactory. There is no State whatever 
with which our relations are not most 
cordial. I do not think it will be ex- 
pected that I should make any declara- 
tions as to the principles on which the 
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foreign policy of the Government will 
be based. I do not think that such 
general declarations have much prac- 
tical value, because in regard to foreign 
policy there is very little difference of 
opinion among us; the only real diffi- 
culty is as to the practical application 
of principles on which we are all agreed. 
I think it right to say that my noble 
Friend the noble Marquess who has 
charge of Indian Affairs (the Marquess 
of Salisbury) will take the very earliest 
opportunity of placing before your Lord- 
ships the actual position of matters, and 
the steps which it is proposed to take 
with reference to that lamentable event 
—the famine in India. I do not think 
it would be my duty in any way to 
anticipate my noble Friend’s statement ; 
but I may say this—that, as I believe, 
the real difficulty with which our Indian 
Administration has to deal is not the 
want of funds—because funds will be 
amply and liberally supplied—not the 
want of food — because food in large, 
and I hope sufficient quantities, exists— 
but the real difficulty we have to deal 
with is one not so easily met—that of 
taking the food to the people. It is 
the means of transport that are deficient, 
and the machinery for that purpose 
cannot be extemporized in a day. With 
regard to the policy to be pursued on the 
Gold Coast, as a consequence of the 
Ashantee War—now happily terminated 
—I do not suppose your Lordships would 
wish to express any opinion until after 
full and deliberate consideration; and, 
above all, until you have had the advan- 
tage of perusing the official despatches 
of those gallant officers who took so dis- 
tinguished a part in the operations on 
the Coast. We may not be—we pro- 
bably are not—any of us very anxious 
to extend or to maintain our possessions 
in that part of the world; but we are 
bound, in dealing with that matter, to 
consider the treaties we may have entered 
into, and the duties which we may have 
incurred, in regard to the native tribes 
who have acted as our allies in the war. 
As to the way in which the war has 
been carried out, I can only repeat what 
has been already said as to the gallantry 
and endurance of our troops. As there 
is no question under discussion, and no 
difference of opinion on any matter ac- 
tually before us, it would be unpardon- 
able in me to trespass longer on your 
Lordships’ time. 
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Address agreed to, nemine dissentiente, 
and ordered to be presented to Her 
Majesty by the Lords with White 
Staves. 


CHAIRMAN OF COMMITTEES. 


The Lorp RepEspaLEe appointed, Ne- 
mine Dissentiente, to take the chair in 
all Committees of this House for this 
Session. 


CommItrEE For ParrvitecEs — Ap- 
pointed. 


Svus-CoMMITTEE FOR THE JOURNALS— 
Appointed. 


Apprat CommitrEE—Appointed. 


RECEIVERS AND TRYERS OF PETITIONS— 
Appointed. 


PRIVATE BILLS, 

Ordered, That this House will not receive any 
petition for a Private Bill after Monday the 
30th day of this instant March, unless such 
Private ;Bill shall have {been approved by the 
Court of Chancery; nor any petition for a 
Private Bill approved by the Court of Chancery 
after Monday the 12th day of May next: 

That this House will not receive any report 
from the Judges upon petitions presented to this 
House for Private Bills after Monday the 12th 
day of May next: 

Ordered, That so much of Standing Order 
No. 179. section 3. as requires that “no such 
Bill shall be read a second time earlier than the 
fourth day nor later than the seventh day after 
the First Reading thereof ’’ be suspended during 
the present Session, and that every such Bill 
shall be read a second time on the fourth day 
after the First Reading thereof, whether the 
Standing Orders applicable thereto have or have 
not been complied with; and that so much of 
the Order of the 15th day of March 1859 as 
requires two clear days notice of the day on 
which any Bill shall be examined shall also be 
suspended during the present Session in respect 
to Bills originating in this House : 

“ That so soon as the List of Bills in either 
of the two classes of Private Bills which are to 
commence in this House shall be settled, all 
such Bills which the promoters intend to proceed 
with must be read a first time on the next day 
on which the House shall sit: and that all such 
Bills in the case of which the Examiners shall 
have certified that the Standing Orders have 
not been complied with shall be referred to the 
Standing Orders Committee on the third day 
after such First Reading. 


MAGDALEN HALL PROPERTY BILL. 

A Bill for vesting property held in trust for 
Magdalen Hall in President and Scholars of 
Hertford College ; and for other purposes—Was 
presented by The Marquess of Satispury; 
read 1, (No. 3.) 


House adjourned at a quarter past 
Seven o’clock, ’till To-morrow, 
half-past Ten o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, 19th March, 1874. 
The House met at Two of the clock. 


Message to attend the Lords Commis- 
sioners ; 


The House went ; and being returned; 
Several Members took and subscribed 
the Oath; and one Member, being of 
the People called Quakers, made and 
es the Affirmation required by 
aw. 


NEW MEMBERS SWORN. 


Right Hon. Gathorne Hardy, for 
Oxford University; Right Hon. Sir 
Stafford Henry Northcote, for Devon 
(Northern Division) ; Right Hon. Richard 
Assheton Cross, for Lancaster (South 
Western Division); Right Hon. George 
Ward Hunt, for Northampton (Northern 
Division) ; Right Hon. Viscount Sandon, 
for Liverpool; Right Hon. Stephen 
Cave, for New Shoreham; Right Hon. 
George Sclater-Booth, for Southampton 
(Northern Division); Right Hon. Sir 
Michael Edward Hicks Beach, for 
Gloucester (Eastern Division) ; Donald 
Cameron, esquire, of Lochiel, for Inver- 
ness-shire ; Sir James Dalrymple Horn 
Elphinstone, for Portsmouth; Sir John 
Burgess Karslake, for Huntingdon ; Sir 
Richard Baggallay, for Surrey (Middle 
Division); Rowland Winn, esquire, for 
Lincoln (Northern Division) ; Right 
Hon. John Thomas Ball, for Dublin 
University ; Sir Massey Lopes, baronet, 
for Devon (Southern Division); Earl 
Percy, for Northumberland (Northern 
Division); Viscount Barrington, for 
Eye; Lord Henry Somerset, for Mon- 
mouthshire ; Right Hon. Edward Strath- 
earn Gordon, for Glasgow University; 
Alexander William Hall, esquire, Sor 
Oxford City; Right Hon. Benjamin 
Disraeli, for Bucks. 


PRIVILEGE. 
COMMITTAL OF A MEMBER BY THE COURT 
OF QUEEN’S BENCH FOR CONTEMPT. 

Mr. SreaKER acquainted the House, 
that he had received a Letter from the 
Lord Chief Justice of England, which 
Mr. Speaker read to the House, as 
followeth :— 
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53 Fathirk District 
March 19, 1874. 

Sir,—I take the liberty of troubling you with 
reference to the facts which I am about to bri 
under your notice. I am not at all sure that 
am not troubling you unnecessarily. Should 
this be so, I trust that my motive will be deemed 
a sufficient excuse. 

On the 23rd of January last, Mr. George 
Hammond Whalley, then a Member of the late 
House of Commons, was adjudged by the Court 
of Queen’s Bench, then sitting on the trial at 
Bar in the case of the Queen versus Castro, to 
have been guilty of a Contempt of that Court, 
in having published certain observations on evi- 
dence given on that trial, while it was still pend- 
ing, and for such his Contempt was sentenced to 
pay a fine to the Queen of £250. 

Having in open Court declared his determina- 
tion not to pay such fine, Mr. Whalley was 
further ordered to be imprisoned till such fine 
should be paid. 

In conformity with previous precedents, I 
should have felt myself called upon, as presiding 
on .the occasion in question, to notify to the 
House of Commons, in the name of the Court, 
the fact of one of its Members having been thus 
imprisoned, as soon as the House, which was at 
that time prorogued, should have been again 
sitting. But on Monday, the 26th of January, 
Parliament was dissolved by Her Majesty’s Royal 
Proclamation, and in the meantime, Mr. Whalley, 
having paid the fine imposed on him, was in due 
course of law discharged. 

The case does not therefore fall within the 
existing precedents, in each of which the report 
was made to the House of which the Member 
imprisoned for Contempt was an actual Member. 

If I rightly apprehend the principle on which 
Lord Chancellor Brougham, in the case of Mr. 
Wellesley, and Lord Chancellor Cottenham, in 
the case of Mr. Charlton, proceeded in reporting 
to the House of Commons the imprisonment of 
one of its Members—and I say so after having 
consulted very high authorities—it was not that 
there was any doubt of the power of a Court of 
Justice to commit a Member of the House of 
Commons for Contempt, but because it was 
thought right, out of that deference and respect 
which every Court of Justice would desire to 
manifest towards the House of Commons, to in- 
form the House of the arrest of one of its Mem- 
bers, and of the reason why the Member so cir- 
cumstanced was prevented from appearing in 
his place and discharging his duties asa Member 
of the House. 

This reason would not appear to apply to a 
case in which the House of Commons, of which 
the Member was a component part at the time 
of his arrest, had camer to exist before any re- 
port could be made—unless, indeed, the party 
imprisoned having been again elected a Member 
of a new House of Commons, the imprisonment 
should be continued, and the Member should be 
thus prevented from taking his seat—which, 
hg is not the case in the present in- 

ce 


Iam therefore disposed to think that I am 
unnecessarily troubling you in reporting the im- 
prisonment of Mr. Whalley when a Member of 
the late House of Commons. It has, however, 
come to my knowledge that ‘a different view of 
the matter is taken by several present and for- 
mer Members of the House of Commons, for 
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whose opinions I entertain the highest respect ; 
and as it would be matter of the deepest concern 
to me that the Court of Queen’s Bench should 
by any possibility be deemed to have been want- 
ing in respect to the House of Commons, I prefer 
to run the risk of appearing to do that which 
may be unnecessary, to the possibility of ap- 

ing to be wanting in deference to the 

ouse. 

I beg, therefore, under the circumstances, to 
submit the matter to your judgment; andif you 
should be of opinion that the fact of Mr. Whalley’s 
commitment for Contempt by the Court of 
Queen’s Bench, when a Member of the late 
House of Commons, should be notified to the 
present House, I beg leave, through you, to 
communicate the fact with the expression of my 
profoundest respect for the House. I have the 

onour to remain, Sir, your very obedient humble 
Servant, A. E. Cocxsurn, 
The Rt. Hon. the Speaker of the 
House of Commons, &c., &c., &c. 


CONTROVERTED ELECTIONS — BOROUGH OF 
TAUNTON. 


Mr. Speaker informed the House, that he 
had received from Mr. Justice Grove, one of 
the Judges selected for the trial of Election 
Petitions, pursuant to the Parliamentary Elec- 
tions Act, 1868, a Certificate and Report relating 
to the Election for the Borough of Taunton. 

Mr. Speaker also informed the House, that 
the said Certificate having been given and the 
Report made before the Dissolution of the late 
Parliament, were not received by him until 
after such Dissolution, but that he thought it 
right that the same should be laid before ,the 
House. 

And the same was read, to the effect that 
Henry James, being the Member whose Elec- 
tion and Return were complained of in the said 
Petition, was duly elected and returned. 

That no corrupt practice was proved to have 
been committed by or with the knowledge or 
consent of any Candidate at such Election. 

That there is no reason to believe that corrupt 
practices have extensively prevailed at the 
Election for the Borough of Taunton, to which 
the said Petition relates. 


DUNDALK AND LOUTH COUNTY ELECTIONS. 


Mr. Speaker acquainted the House, that he 
had received a Letter from Philip Callan, 
esquire, returned as a Member for the Borough 
of Dundalk, and also for the County of Louth, 
making his election to serve for the Borough of 
Dundalk. 

And the said Letter was read, as followeth :— 

Cookstown House, Ardee, Ireland, 
March 17, 1874. 

Sir,—Having been elected to serve in Parlia- 
ment for the Borough of Dundalk and for the 
County of Louth, I beg leave to inform you 
that it is my intention to sit for the Borough of 
Dundalk. I have the honour to remain, Sir, 
your obedient Servant, Pure Calan. 

To the Right Hon. the Speaker 

of the House of Commons. 


FALKIRK DISTRICT OF BURGHS. 


Mr. Spgaxer acquainted tht House that he 
had received a Letter from John Ramsay, 
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esquire, the Member returned for the Falkirk 
District of Burghs, which Letter Mr. Speaker 
read to the House as followeth :— 
140, Bath Street, Glasgow, 
17th March, 1874. 

Sir,—I take leave rbspectfully to explain that 
at the late General Election I had the honour of 
being returned to serve in Parliament as Member 
for the Falkirk District of Burghs. 

T have recently, however, been made aware of 
a disqualification which appears to have attached 
to me at the date of my Election from my having 
then held four sixty-fourth shares in a steam 
vessel, the owners of which were under an agree- 
ment with the Postmaster General for the con- 
veyance of Her Majesty’s Mails to and from the 
Island of Islay, in consideration of an annual 
allowance of £150. 

The proportion of that allowance which ac- 
crued to me was only £9 7s. 6d., and although I 
have been formally released from that agree- 
ment, and have ceased to have any share or in- 
terest in that vessel, still I am advised that 
under the provisions of the Act 22nd George ITI. 
cap. 45, I was, at the date of my Election, dis- 
qualified, that the Election is void, and that I 
am thus precluded from taking the oaths and my 
seat. 

In these circumstances I have lost no time in 
bringing the matter under your consideration, 
and I have respectfully to request that you will 
be pleased to submit this communication to the 
House of Commons at your early convenience. 
I have the honour to be, Sir, your most obedient 
Servant, Joun Ramsay. 

The Right Honourable the Speaker 

of the House of Commons, London. 


NEW WRITS. 

For the Falkirk District of Burghs, 
v. John Ramsay, esquire, who, having 
held a Contract entered into for the 
Public Service at the time of his Elec- 
tion for the said Burghs, was incapable 
of being elected for the same; for Lan- 
caster (Northern Division), v. Right 
Hon. Colonel Wilson Patten, called up 
to the House of Peers. 


OUTLAWRIES BILL. 


Bill “‘ for the more effectual prevent- 
ing Clandestine Outlawries,” read the 
first time ; to be read a second time. 


THE QUEEN’S SPEECH. 


Mr. SPEAKER reported Her Majesty’s 
Speech, made by Her Chancellor, and 
read it to the House. 


ADDRESS IN ANSWER TO HER 
MAJESTY’S MOST GRACIOUS SPEECH. 


Str WILLIAM STIRLING MAX- 
WELL, in rising to move that an 
humble Address be presented to Her 
Majesty in answer to Her gracious 
Speech, said: I am not sure that I have 
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any precise right to claim the consider- 
ation of the House in performing this 
duty; but I, nevertheless, stand greatly 
in need of its kindness and indulgence, 
The House will be glad to hear from 
Her Majesty that Her relations with 
Foreign Powers are so ccrdial and 
friendly. I am sure that the use of 
influence arising from those cordial rela- 
tions to the maintenance of peace in 
Europe and the faithful observance of 
international obligations will be a use 
conformable not only to the dignity of 
Her Majesty’s Government, but also to 
the interest and desire of those whom 
we represent in this House. Nothing 
can be of advantage to any great nation 
in Europe, or the world, which will not 
be found advantageous also to this 
country, connected, as it is, with each of 
these nations by ties, which every year 
renders stronger and more numerous. 
Sir, the late House of Commons sig- 
nified its cordial approval of the then 
projected marriage of His Royal High- 
ness the Duke of Edinburgh, and I am 
sure that the present House of Com- 
mons hears with equal joy of the com- 
pletion of the marriage, and welcomes 
the arrival in this country of His Royal 
Highness and his Imperial bride. I am 
not saying too much, I hope, when I 
say that any event which ‘promotes 
the domestic happiness of Her Majesty 
also spreads satisfaction through every 
household in the United Kingdom. 
A Royal marriage between two great 
Houses like those of England and Russia 
does not, perhaps, exercise that amount 
of political influence with respect to in- 
ternational relations which in other times 
it was supposed to possess and exert. 
But there can be no doubt that an 
auspicious marriage like this does exert 
a social influence greater than any which 
ever belonged to such marriage in other 
days. The marriage for which London 
was last week illuminated will unques- 
tionably bring more Russians to visit the 
Tower of London, and will send more 
Englishmen to visit the Kremlin of Mos- 
cow, than were formerly attracted hither 
or thither by that dim and distant alli- 
ance commemorated in the ode of the 
Poet Laureate. No event which makes 
England better acquainted with Russia 
—a nation which we and our forefathers 
have known, for so many generations as 
a cordial and valuable ally, and which 
we have learned during one brief period 
to respect as a gallant foe—can fail to 
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be productive of advantage to both 
countries. 

Sir, the House will hear with plea- 
sure of the close of the war with the 
King of Ashantee, and will also cor- 
dially echo the hope expressed in 
the Royal Speech, that the negotia- 
tions for peace will result in a better 
state of affairs than has hitherto pre- 
vailed upon the West Coast of Africa. 
The Speech does no more than justice to 
the discipline, endurance, and courage, 
under trying circumstances, of Her 
Majesty’s forces of both services, and 
of all ranks, in all the duties in which 
they were engaged. Indeed, Sir, I 
might almost venture to say that these 
men and their leaders have more than 
maintained the traditionary reputation 
of the British arms. There are mi- 
litary historians who have recorded 
their opinion that British soldiers can 
stand and fight as few can, but that 
they cannot march; and we know that 
a great commander has told us that 
his victories were won no less by the 
legs of his soldiers than by their arms. 
I think that the advance on Coomassie 
has tested in a sufficiently severe manner 
the marching powers of the troops en- 
gaged. Of the gallant leader of the 
expedition —Sir Garnet Wolseley —I 
may say that his energy, foresight, and 
military skill point him out as one of 
a band who will fill the places of 
the great leaders who are gone, and of 
those who are passing away. It is not 
necessary for me to dilate on the ser- 
vices of one who may probably be 
honoured on a future occasion by re- 
ceiving the thanks of this House. But 
I think I ought to mention the name of 
Captain Glover, whose services have been 
hardly less remarkable than those of Sir 
Garnet Wolseley himself. He and his 
three English companions seemed to 
have discovered the secret of infusing 
something of the spirit of our northern 
races into the negroes of the Tropics. 
As a Scotchman, I hope that I may 
speak with feelings of national pride 
of the behaviour of our favourite re- 
giment, the gallant 42nd, upon whom 
so much of the brunt of the fighting 
fell, and rejoice that in the jungles of 
Africa, it maintained the honour won 
upon the famous battle-fields of other 
continents. We have, it is true, to 
deplore the loss of many officers and 
men, some of them slain in battle, and 
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more smitten by the deadly climate. 
Many of these were volunteers. Among 
one of the earlier victims was the son of 
a noble Lord who has long held a pro- 
minent place in the deliberations of this 
House (Lord Elcho), and I believe that 
not only his friends but all the Members 
of this House will sympathize with him 
and with his family in their great loss. 
But whilst weindulgein such naturalemo- 
tion, it is a comfort and a pride to think 
that there are such men ready to die for 
their country, and that when the note 
of preparation sounded for what seemed 
to Se an ignoble war on the shore of 
Africa, it could surround our flag with 
such volunteers. 

The Indian Famine is a subject which 
we must all have watched with great 
pain and anxiety. The House will, 
therefore, cordially approve of the course 
which Her Majesty has taken of send- 
ing orders to the Governor General of 
India that no cost should be spared to 
mitigate that dreadful calamity. The 
people of the three kingdoms have 
shown their sympathy for their Indian 
fellow-subjects by holding meetings and 
by subscribing large sums of money for 
their relief. Indeed, if money alone 
could relieve the calamity, we might 
be under little apprehension on the 
matter. There is no want of money to 
buy food, or of food to be bought 
for money; but the difficulty seems 
to consist in bringing the food and 
the starving multitudes together, and 
sometimes in inducing those unfortunate 
people to bestir themselves for their own 
relief. It is impossible to extemporize 
means of transport, or roads upon which 
those means are to be employed; and 
still less is it possible to extemporize 
changes in the habits of an ancient 
people. The moral of the calamity 
seems to be, that we must lose no time 
in extending and developing the re- 
sources of India, and by completing a 
network of roads and railways, render 
the recurrence of such a calamity impos- 
sible in the future. 

There are several passages of the 
Speech which deal with alterations in 
our system of Judicature. The Bill 
which was passed last Session necessi- 
tated the re-modelling of the Judicature 
of Ireland, and, in a less degree, certain 
changes in the Judicature of Scotland. 
In these ‘matters I have no doubt that 
Her Majesty may depend upon the loyal 
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co-operation of all learned Gentlemen in 
this House. I am sure also that the 
Bill for amending the law relating to 
Land Rights and for facilitating the 
Transfer of Land will be a great boon 
to all those who have hitherto suffered 
from the present defective state of those 
laws. 

With regard to the law of Master and 
Servant, the Government has announced 
its intention to issue a Royal Commis- 
sion. It is possible that some Gentle- 
men in this House might have preferred 
that the subject oul be dealt with at 
once by a Bill introduced into the House. 
But it is for the Government, which is to 
be responsible for such legislation, to 
determine whether it has or has not suf- 
ficient materials for forming a judg- 
ment. If it has not, then it has taken 
the legitimate and the usual course for 
obtaining and analyzing the necessary 
information. I feel sure the Commis- 
sion will be composed of persons who 
will command the confidence of the 
country. The Sale of Liquors Bill will 
also, as the Speech informs us, be a sub- 
ject for your consideration. Sir, I hope 


that any Bill which may be brought in 
will be framed, in the interest not of any 


particular class, but of the nation ; that 
the liquor traffic will continue to be con- 
ducted in a proper and orderly manner ; 
that certain grievances which have been 
complained of will be redressed; and 
especially that the defects of the licensing 
system may be removed. 

As a Scotch Member, it has given me 
great pleasure to find that a paragraph 
in the Speech has been devoted to 
Scotch subjects. From this, I infer the 
possibility that, in the course of the Ses- 
sion, some few days may be devoted to 
Scotch legislation. With regard to the 
transfer of land, we have long required 
remedial measures. Scotchmen may be 
well proud of the fact that a great 
desire to acquire land in that country 
has recently developed itself among Eng- 
lishmen, and that the stream of migra- 
tion which for so many generations ap- 
pears to have taken a southern course 
has now set in the opposite direction. 
Her Majesty’s Government will find, 
therefore, on both sides of the House, 
many Members who are not Scotchmen, 
who will, nevertheless, both understand 
and endeavour to remove the defects of 
the laws relating to land rights and the 
transfer of land in Scotland. Other 


Sir William Stirling-Maawell 
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Scotch measures are promised in the 
Speech, but are not specified. Amo: 
those measures, I myself should wish to 
see one for the amendment of the Law 
of Entail, and another dealing with the 
vexed and vexing question of game. 
Sir, I think that I have now touched 
upon most of the more important topics 
of Her Majesty’s Gracious Speech. Some 
of us, perhaps, might have desired in the 
Speech at the beginning of the Session 
some mention of other public questions 
in which the country is greatly inte- 
rested. But we must consider the cir. 
cumstances in which we are placed— 
circumstances which, in my humble opi- 
nion, appear to preclude the Government 
from touching many things with which 
they might have wished to deal, and 
with which, in due time, they probably 
will deal. May I be permitted to call the 
attention of the House to some of those 
circumstances? Some short time ago a 
great Minister, of the highest Parliamen- 
tary reputation, surrounded by Colleagues 
worthy of such a Chief, found himself 
in circumstances of considerable embar- 
rassment, arising from the fact that he 
possessed a majority of only 65 in the 
House of Commons. Accordingly, he 
and his Colleagues determined— no doubt 
after the gravest and most mature deli- 
beration—to dissolve the late Parlia- 
ment; and they also considered it part 
of their duty to make that dissolution an 
elaborate surprise. It was obvious that 
the right hon. Gentleman, the late Prime 
Minister, by the Dissolution and by his 
manifesto, was determined to. astonish 
the country. The country, not to be 
outdone, seemed also bent on astonish- 
ing the right hon. Gentleman. After 
the waste of two months of Parliamen- 
tary time power has been transferred 
from the hands of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite to those of his rival 
now on the Treasury Bench. The Ad- 
visers of the Crown, instead of having 
the usual six or seven months in which 
to —— the legislation of the coming 
year, have been compelled to enter upon 
the administration of offices to which 
some of them are new, to organize 
the business of the Session, and to 
meet Parliament within the space of 
three weeks. The tactics of the right 
hon. Gentleman have taken away from 
Her Majesty’s Government six-sevenths 
of the time which is usually devoted to 
the preparation of legislation, and one- 
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third of the racial usually sreege to 
ing that legislation into effect. 
Under ten circumstances, Sir, I think 
that Her Majesty’s Government has 
exercised a wise discretion in not making 
its programme too wide or too am- 
bitious, and in acting upon the advice 
addressed to his own Colleagues and 
friends some few years ago by a dis- 
tinguished Member of the late Cabinet, 
when he warned them to limit the num- 
ber and bulk of the vehicles which they 
roposed to driveabreast through Temple 
ar. Lf ever there was a body of Gen- 
tlemen who may be said to have had 
“greatness thrust upon them,” it is 
the present occupants of the Treasury 
Bench. A few weeks’ ago they were 
preparing for the familiar work to which 
they were so much accustomed upon 
the left-hand side of the Speaker’s 
Chair; but now here they are address- 
ing themselves to still more arduous 
duties on the right. Their party and 
friends are no doubt glad to see them 
where they are. We are happy to see 


our political principles once more in the 
ascendant; but our natural feeling of 
oo will not, I hope, rise into un- 


ue exultation. We must never forget 
the great obligations under which we 
lie to the right hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site and his Colleagues for helping to 
place us where we are. We must re- 
member that our majority, such as it is, 
and considerable no doubt as it appears 
to us, is still below the modest minimum 
of 65, which was lately so contemptu- 
ously discarded. We must also remem- 
ber that Parliamentary history is mainly 
made up of the rise and growth of 
majorities, and also of their decline and 
fall. There can be no doubt that the 
Liberal party will very shortly emerge 
from the not very profound pit which, 
carefully prepared for its opponents, has 
become the temporary resting-place of 
that party and its leaders. I hope that I 
am not taking too great a liberty when 
I express the satisfaction with which I 
have heard that the right hon. Gentle- 
man, of whom the House of Commons 
is so justly proud, the Leader of that 
party, is not going to withdraw from 
his leadership. The right hon. Gentle- 
man has been an eminent Member of 
many Parliaments. He has enjoyed the 
personal respect and esteem of both 

arties in all the Parliaments in which 

e has sat; and we might easily blot 
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from the records of his career all men- 
tion of measures, which he has passed 
and has aided in passing, which are still 
matters of party controversy, and yet 
leave a catalogue of public services such 
as few men have been able to render 
to the State, and such as we all must 
acknowledge to have been great. As to 
the right hon. Gentleman the First Mi- 
nister of the Crown, I am sure that all 
his party must congratulate him upon 
acceding to his present position. Enjoy- 
ing, as he does, the goodwill of the 
House, I feel sure that the whole House 
wishes him to enjoy health and strength 
to fulfil his important duties. Some of us 
have had the advantage of seeing his 
bearing under all those vicissitudes of 
political fortune incidental to a party 
leadership which has lasted longer than 
any other chronicled in the annals of the 
House of Commons. We have seen him 
in place and out; in majorities and in 
minorities; on this side of the House, 
and on the other; every change afford- 
ing some fresh evidence of the resources 
of his genius. Six years ago we saw 
him retire from the post he now holds— 
after a brief and troubled Administra- 
tion, defeated, decisively and signally, 
but neither! dismayed nor cast down— 
and calmly and cheerfully resume the 
labouring oar of what to many men 
might have seemed a hopeless and thank- 
less Opposition. Sir, he has to-night 
received the reward of his constancy, his 
patience, and his courage. As his tri- 
umph and that of his Colleagues have 
been great; and great also and notable, 
I am sure, will be the practised skill 
and noble moderation with which that 
triumph will be used for the benefit and 
service of their country. In conclusion, 
I have only to thank the House for the 
kindness with which it has listened 
to my remarks. The hon. Baronet con- 
cluded by moving— 


“That an humble Address be presented to 
Her Majesty, to thank Her Majesty for the 
Most Gracious Speech delivered by Her Com- 
mand to both Houses of Parliament : 


“ Humbly to thank Her Majesty for informing 
us that Her relations with all Foreign Powers 
continue to be most friendly, and that Her 
Majesty’s influence arising from these cordial 
relations will be exercised for the maintenance 
of European peace and the faithful observance 
of international obligations : 
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“To assure Her Majesty that we rejoice to 
learn that the Marriage of His Royal Highness 
the Duke of Edinburgh with the Grand Duchess 
Marie Alexandrowna of Russia is a source of 
happiness to Her Majesty, and to unite with 
Her Majesty in welcoming it as a pledge of 
friendship between the two Empires : 


“ Humbly to thank Her Majesty for informing 
us that the War with the King of Ashantee has 
terminated in the capture and destruction of his 
capital, and in negotiations which, we trust, may 
lead to a more satisfactory condition of affairs 
than has hitherto prevailed on the West Coast 
of Africa: 

“ Humbly to assure Her Majesty that we re- 
joice to learn that the courage, discipline, and 
endurance displayed by Her Majesty’s Forces: 
together with the skill and energy evinced in 
the conduct of the expedition, have maintained 
the traditionary reputation of the British Arms: 


“ Humbly to assure Her Majesty that we join 
in Her Majesty’s regret that the drought of last 
summer has produced scarcity amounting to 
actual famine in some parts of Her Majesty’s 
Indian Empire, and that we learn with satisfac- 
tion that Her Majesty has directed the Governor 
General of India to spare no cost in striving to 
mitigate this terrible calamity : 


“Humbly to thank Her Majesty for informing 
us that the Estimates for the services of the 
approaching financial year will be forthwith 
submitted to us: 


“ Humbly to thank Her Majesty for informing 
us that Her Majesty has issued a Royal Com- 
mission to inquire into the state and working of 
the recent Act of Parliament affecting the re- 
lationship of Master and Servant, of the Act of 
1871, which deals with offences connected with 
Trade, and of the Law of Conspiracy as con- 
nected with these offences, with a view to the 
early amendment of the present law on these 
subjects, if it should be found necessary : 


“ Humbly to assure Her Majesty‘that we will 
give our earnest consideration to the measures 
of public usefulness which may be presented to 
us, and that we fervently join in Her Majesty’s 
prayer that the Almighty may guide our de- 
liberations for the welfare of Her Realm.” 


Mr. CALLENDER said, he must 
claim for himself that consideration 
which the House always extended to 
those who had the honour of addressing 
it for the first time. He did so, not as 
a mere matter of form, more particu- 
larly as he felt that no small responsi- 
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bility had been placed upon him in being 
selected to follow one who was no 
to Parliamentary procedure, and whose 
re-appearance in the House had been go 
cordially and heartily and deservedly 
welcomed. The announcement that the 
were at peace with all the world, and 
were likely to continue so, was at all 
times a source of satisfaction, especially 
so as during the last year no treaty had 
been infringed, no arbitration had been 
given against us, and no other indemnity 
had to be provided out of the taxes of 
the year. The House would, no doubt, 
cordially approve a line of forei Li 
which pS upon the fulffiment of 
international obligations, the observance 
of which was the best guarantee for 
lasting peace—obligations which we 
were bound to observe by honour, treaty, 
and duty, and the ignoring or neglecting 
of which would lead to national mis- 
fortune and disgrace. The union of 
Royal personages was no longer a matter 
of mere State-craft. The anticipations 
of great commercial advantages arising 
from them, such as at one time influenced 
public opinion, had long since been found 
to be illusory, as they often proved rather 
the cause of discord and enmity than of 
unity and strength. But the marriage 
of a son of England had far more impor- 
tant grounds of universal interest. That 
divinity which hedged in the Tudor 
monarchs, which kept them aloof from 
their subjects, and which had not been 
unknown in later days, had happily 
found no place in the mind or actions of 
that gracious Lady who holds sway over 
the affections, even more than over the 
persons of her subjects. On all occa- 
sions Her Majesty had shown her inte- 
rest in everything which affected the 
_— welfare, and the hour which 
rought a new a to add to the 
joy and happiness of the Royal House- 
hold, the union which cemented two 
— Families, was a fitting occasion 
or the House to offer to the Sovereign 
an expression of their respectful sym- 
pathy and hearty congratulations. Might 
we not hope, that the calm and brilliant 
day which welcomed Her Royal High- 
ness to the shores of her adopted coun- 
try might be a harbinger of her future 
life—bright, joyous, and sunny—and 
could we form any better wish than that 
she might ever inspire and receive the 
affectionate loyalty which all classes of 
society so heartily paid to every member 
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of the illustrious Family with which she 
was now connected? The skill of Sir 
Garnet Wolseley and the courage and 
discipline of the forces under his com- 
a had brought to a successful ter- 
mination the ‘‘ unhappy war on the Gold 
Coast,” and the ability of the General 
and the valour and discipline of his 
forces could hardly have been put toa 
more severe test or accomplished a more 
complete result. His hon. Friend had 
alluded, in eloquent terms, to the achieve- 
ments of our forces, and he would only 
draw attention to one circumstance which 
had not been referred to. A mere hand- 
ful of men, somewhere, he believed, 
under 1,800, had marched 100 miles in 
a tropical climate, overcoming the dan- 
rs of pestilence and war, and success- 
fally encountering in many skirmishes 
and in two pitched battles an enemy to 
be nt by tens of thousands and 
favoured by every advantage of position. 
They were now on their homeward 
voyage, and the whole of this had been 
effected in the short space of one month 
from the landing of the expedition. 
Without disparaging former services of 
our forces and with a full assurance that 
on any future occasion our Army and 
Navy would be found adequate and pre- 
“aie for any duty to which they might 
e called, he ventured to think that no 


work could compare with this for bril- 
liancy of conception and completeness of 


execution. Our rejoicing on the success 
and safe return of our forces would have 
been largely increased had we received 
the assurance of the completion of a 
treaty which would have served the in- 
terests of humanity and freedom, and 
perhaps secured for the future the safety 
of our native allies. In India a large dis- 
trict, comprising 30,000,000 or 40,000,000 
persons, was exposed to the greatest 
calamity which could befal a nation—an 
evil immense, inevitable, and fatal. The 
Census Commissioners, without any an- 
ticipation of the coming calamity, had 
reminded us that, in depending on a 
single article of vegetable diet, the in- 
habitants of Bengal closely resembled 
the ae of Ireland. In 1846-7 we 
had to deal with a population so close to 
our own shores that escape seemed no 
difficult matter for a large part of the 
population; private liberality was not 
stinted, and £10,000,000 of public money 
were expended, yet, in spite of all our 
public and private efforts, famine and 
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peltiies decimated the country. We 
ad now to deal with a larger popula- 
tion, a wider district, and difficulties of 
transport which could hardly be over- 
estimated. One of our highest Indian 
authorities, Sir Bartle Frere, stated last 
December at the Society of Arts that to 
multiply the difficulties of the Irish 
famine by five would give a very imper- 
fect idea of what must at the lowest 
computation happen in Bengal; and 
this prediction had certainly not been 
falsified. We were told that a popula- 
tion of 3,000,000 would have to be sup- 
plied with their daily food for many 
months to come, but it was significantly 
added that the condition of a large part 
of the ‘population had not yet been re- 
ported upon, and it must not be forgot- 
ten that this was the optimist view of 
the official mind, private accounts from 
all sources giving much more appalling 
details. We heard in one district of 
85,000 famished and emaciated people 
wandering along the highways, and it 
was computed on good authority that 
100,000 were in imminent danger of 
starvation. Deaths from famine had 
already been recorded, and its extent 
and severity were rapidly increasing. 
This was not the time to discuss the 
wisdom or efficiency of the measures al- 
ready taken. Time would show whether 
it would not have been wise to prohibit the 
exportation of grain, and whether efficient 
means of transport could have been pre- 
pared in due time. It was a satisfaction 
to be informed that the Government had 
instructed the Viceroy to spare no cost 
in mitigating the calamity, as also to 
know that the interests of our vast depen- 
dency were intrusted to a Minister who 
knew how and when to act with promp- 
titude and decision. Whether the Go- 
vernment might suggest a grant from 
theImperial Treasury, orthe guarantee of 
a loan to be raised by the Indian autho- 
rities for the direction and extension of 
public works, the House, he felt con- 
fident, would cordially support any mea- 
sure, provided it was speedy and effli- 
cacious. Considerable surprise had been 
expressed at the course taken by those 
great Northern towns which were so in- 
timately connected with the commerce 
of our Indian possessions, and he wished 
to state that their action had not been 
dictated by any feeling of parsimony or 
indifference, but by a desire to know 
what steps the Government proposed to 
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adopt and to supplement to the greatest 
advantage any measure on which the 
House might determine. A meocting, 
which he thought had been too long 
delayed, was held yesterday in the city 
which he represented (Manchester). It 
was presided over by the Mayor, and 
was largely and influentially attended, 
more than £2,000 being subscribed at 
the time, while he had no doubt the 
fund would reach a sum commensurate 
with the wealth of the city and the im- 
portance of the object. He hoped that 
when the present calamity had passed 
away attention would be directed to the 
prevention of these frightful visitations, 
five of which had happened in India 
during the last 12 or 14 years—4,000,000 
human lives having, it is said, been 
sacrificed. It was surely the province 
of the Government to care for the pre- 
servation of human life, and we ought 
not to be so entirely unprepared for an 
emergency like this. Owing to political 
circumstances to which his hon. Friend 
had adverted, the measures to be brought 
before the House were comparatively 
few, but they were of special importance, 
particularly what were called working 
men’s questions, though in using that 
term he would guard himself from being 
supposed to imply that they would not 
affect and be equally beneficial to all 
classes of society. The delay and cost 
in the transfer of land had long been a 
just cause of complaint, greatly injuring 
that large and increasing class who de- 
sired to find a safe and profitable invest- 
ment for their savings. Any measure 
simplifying and cheapening the system 
would promote health by encouraging 
the building of better dwellings, and 
would be Conservative in the best sense 
of the term by giving a larger number 
of persons an interest in the welfare of the 
country. The proposal to apply to Ire- 
land the Judicature Act of last Session 
—contemplated, he believed, by the late 
Government—was a just and necessary 
sequence of legislation cordially approved 
by the highest legal authorities. No 
question was of greater importance than 
that affecting capital and labour, refer- 
ring especially to the Master and Ser- 
vant Act and the Law of Conspiracy. 
The working classes alleged, and he be- 
lieved justly, that these laws, the remains 
of barbarous and obsolete enactments, 
interfered with their independence and 
caused many cases of hardship, and with 
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remarkable unanimity they demanded 
that legislation should take a different 
course, and that the common law of the 
land should regulate all such matters, 
So far from the appointment of a Ro 
Commission being intended to delay or 
impede a speedy settlement of these 
questions, he believed it would have a 
contrary effect. A Commission enjoying, 
as this would doubtless do, the confidence 
of both parties, would be able to sift 
evidence and form a public opinion which 
he hoped would insure a speedy and 
lasting solution of the question. The 
value of Friendly and Provident Socie- 
ties had been greatly impaired by legal 
incapacities. y measure which ren- 
dered the present system more secure 
and involved only the minimum [possi- 
bility of loss would no doubt be hailed 
with satisfaction. He would venture to 
express the opinion that the present 
time was most favourable for discussing 
and bringing to a settlement these and 
other kindred questions. The Govern- 
ment, possessing the confidence of the 
country, with a large majority in both 
Houses of Parliament, and untrammelled 
by pledges, commanded advantages 
which few of its predecessors had en- 
joyed; and there could be no doubt 
that every Member of the House would 
most cordially promote any measure that 
would improve the health, gladden the 
homes, stimulate the activity, and main- 
tain the independence of those great in- 
dustries which formed so large a part of 
the intelligence and added so much to 
the wealth and greatness of this country. 
The hon. Member concluded by second- 
ing the Motion. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That,” &. [See page 62. ] 


Mr. W. M. TORRENS, in moving an 
Amendment, at end of sixth paragraph, 
to add the words, 

“Conscious of the obligation of Parlia- 
ment to take especial care ‘of the condition of 
India, we desire to assure Your Majesty of the 
interest and anxiety with which we shall be 
ready to consider any measure that may be 
brought before us tending to mitigate the dis- 
tress which now prevails in that portion of the 
Empire, and to avert such calamity in future.” 


said, that concurring as he did in nearly 
all that had been said by the hon. Gen- 
tleman who had just sat down (Mr. Cal- 
lender), and not desiring to take excep- 
tion to any statement in the Address 
which had been moved, he nevertheless 
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ventured to ask the House to hear a few 
words in addition, which it appeared to 
many hon. Gentlemen around him would 
not be inappropriate on the present 
occasion. They had to deal with a great 
and unusual exigency. The largest 
and most populous part of the Queen’s 
dominions was threatened not merely 
with dearth, but with absolute famine ; 
and those charged with the administra- 
tion of affairs had not concealed from 
the Government, and the Government 
had not concealed from the public, the 
pressing nature of the difficulty and 
the danger. He was one of those who in 
former Parliaments had frequently and 
earnestly sought to direct attention to the 
condition of India, and had endeavoured 
with others more competent to do so, 
to anticipate something of the evils 
which had now arisen. Without casting 
stones behind, without laying blame 
anywhere, or lowering that question to 
the level of party politics, he would ven- 
ture respectfully to say both to the old 
and the new Members of that House, 
that it would be of evil augury for the 
credit of that Parliament if a day were 
allowed*to pass without an audible and 
intelligible expression of their united 
opinion that more attention and care 
than ever was necessary to save India 
from the recurrence of such grave cala- 
mities. He was old enough to remem- 
ber that their predecessors on those 
benches had been brought face to face 
with another terrible exigency in another 
portion of the Empire. As he looked 
round him he could recognize the features 
of hardly a score of those now on that 
(the Opposition) side of the House who 
sat in the Parliament of 1847. They 
were then led by a man of great expe- 
rience, integrity, and courage, to whom 
none need object to be compared; and 
on the first day of the Session in that 
former Parliament, when famine threat- 
ened a large portion of the people of 
Ireland, Lord Russell did not hesitate 
to ask the House to assent to an expres- 
sion of its utmost interest and anxiety 
in the adoption of measures not only for 
the alleviation of famine, but for its 
prevention in future. There then sat 
in that House the late Sir Robert Peel, 
whose opinion he wished to recall, as to 
what it behoved Parliament to do with 
famine looking them in the face. So far 
from congratulating himself that sub- 
scriptions of a few thousand pounds in 
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the capital of Lancashire and other sums 
in other towns of the Empire had been 
collected ; so far from looking merely to 
the raising of money by loan—as he 
understood from his noble Friend the 
Under Secretary for India it was in- 
tended to do in this case—to alleviate 
the pressure and provide the means of 
relief through public works ; so far from 
thinking that such a resource might be 
relied on and that then the country 
might slumber in security, Sir Robert 
Peel stated that— 

“The first object to which we ought to direct 
our attention is, the restoring to its natural state 
the relation between labour and those who em- 
ployed it. When there are 430,000 persons 
employed in Ireland. by the State, at the en- 
ormous expense of £158,000 a week, it is clear 
that something should at once be done. We 
should endeavour to direct this labour first to 
the immediate cultivation of the soil, in order 
that we may have the prospect of a future 
harvest; and then, when this prospect shall be 
tolerably certain, to the permanent improvement 
of the soil.” —[3 Hansard, lxxxix. 161.] 

That was the statesmanlike view urged 
by the late Sir Robert Peel on Parlia- 
ment, and which was afterwards followed 
up by legislation, in order to avert the 
recurrence of shame and peril. With 
great respect, therefore, he would now 
say it was their duty to set about those 
things in respect to India. Let no man 
imagine that they could afford, even on 
selfish grounds, to let the people of India 
starve to death by millions. It would 
be a disgrace to a great Empire, revel- 
ling in untold and unexampled wealth, 
and with no foreign war or domestic 
trouble, to shrink from the performance 
of the sacred duty of endeavouring to 
redeem the past and to justify before 
the world the assumption and the reten- 
tion by force of our sovereignty over 
200,000,000 of people. Therefore, he 
thought they might with propriety add 
to the Address some words to the effect 
he had already stated. As the Address 
would become part of the proceedings of 
the House, he thought it would not be 
presumptuous if an individual on that 
(the Opposition) side of the House should 
make a proposition of the kind. He had 
no doubt of the disposition and the high 
and honourable ambition of the new 
First Minister, who, he cordially hoped, 
would act in a manner worthy of his posi- 
tion. That right hon. Gentleman was, 
no doubt, about to tell them something 
of his policy and intentions. The long- 
anticipated day had come at last when 
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the right hon. Gentleman would speak, 
and they should hear him ; and believing 
as he did that it was most essential for 
the honour of the Minister, as well as 
for their own, that his policy should 
te strengthened and fortified by a de- 
claration that that House was ready 
to do anything in reason to relieve 
India from her miserable plight, he 
wished to see such an addition made 
to the Address as he had suggested. 
What was the conduct of the Govern- 
ment of Earl Russell in 1847? Why, 
not content with merely providing loans, 
a Motion was immediately submitted to 
the House to waive the Standing Orders 
for the purpose of abolishing for the 
time being the Navigation Laws, which 
stood in the way of the importation of 
cheap food into Ireland. There was not 
an hour lost in hesitation by the Go- 
vernment, but they at once proceeded 
to deal with measures of legislation. The 
late Secretary for India had told them 
the perils that were impending over that 
country. They had heard much on ques- 
tions of Indian finance and trade, they 
had seen Gentlemen who were high au- 
thorities on these subjects, some no 
longer here, but some still in their 
places, who had directed their attention 
to these things. The dreadful conse- 
quences of famine it was impossible to 
exaggerate. It meant the loss not only 
of the present crop, but of one or more 
future harvests. It meant the wasting 
away by disease of untold numbers of 
the population beyond those who actually 
starved. It meant a stampede of large 
numbers of the native population from 
their homes. In Ireland the last famine 
was followed by three years of dreadful 
disease and suffering, and all those things 
the history of British India showed would 
take place if a great effort were not 
made by that House, supported, as he 
well knew it would be, by public opi- 
nion out-of-doors. They had elsewhere 
heard the policy of the Viceroy de- 
nounced, which had,’ it wass aid, tended 
to make food scarce. They had a 
right to ask what was the judgment of 
Ministers on that question. Was it 
not also a fact that the duty on salt 
in India was a matter of a very serious 
character, salt being an article of as 
much importance as rice? And what, 
again, was the state of things with re- 
spect to the export of food? What he 
asked the House was, whether it could 
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not put aside other business in order to 
deal with such questions, and to show 
how real and earnest was the interest it 
took in the affairs of India? Time wag 
when the East India Charter left g 
Joint Stock Company to govern Bengal 
as they liked, but in 1858 the Ministers 
who now sat on the benches opposite 
advised the Crown to assume the 

vernment of India, and the Queen issued 
a Proclamation, which spoke gracious 
and promising words to her subjects in 
India, assuring them that they should 
have the same care and the same justice 
as was enjoyed by her people in Eng- 
land. Had Parliament acted up to its 
responsibility? For his own part, he 
wished the Crown to feel as proud of 
its administration of the dependencies 
of the Empire as of its home govern- 
ment; but it would be the merest affec- 
tation to pretend that that pride could 
be legitimately claimed for it in a coun- 
try which had seen Pagan, Moslem, and 
Mahratta works designed for the collec- 
tion of rain for purposes of irrigation 
left to go to ruin under British in- 
difference and neglect. India was per- 
fectly tranquil now. There was nowhere 
any sign of discontent, or of sedition; 
and there could therefore be no excuse 
for any perpetuation of hard treatment 
of the population in their present mis- 
fortune. When they had done in India 
all they could do, when they had restored 
reproductive works and made the soil 
as prolific as it might be—and when 
they had ceased to levy fifty per cent 
of the produce of the land in the shape 
of land tax—to defray civil and military 
charges to the amount of millions an- 
nually— money raised in India and 
spent in England—when they had done 
all this, and when they had cut down 
their home charges to a reasonable 
amount, they might talk with a clear 
conscience of causes of distress which 
were beyond their control. Meanwhile 
it was the bounden duty of a Christian 
Legislature to put on record its views 
upon a matter so important, and to 
rove its sincerity in desiring to re- 
eve such a terrible calamity. The hon. 


Gentleman concluded by moving his 
Amendment. 

Mr. RICHARD seconded the Amend- 
ment. 


Amendment proposed, at the end of the 
sixth paragraph, to add the words— 
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“And that, conscious of the obligation of 
Parliament to take especial care of the condition 
of India, we desire to assure Your Majesty of 
the interest and anxiety with which we shall be 
ready to consider any measure that may be 
brought before us tending to mitigate the dis- 
tress which now prevails in that portion of the 
Empire, and to avert such calamity in future.” 
—(Mr. Torrens.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there added.” 


Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, the House 
will, I am sure, forgive me—and I may 
ask for your forgiveness—if I forbore to 
rise from my seat until the words of the 
Question had actually passed from your 
lips; because I felt it was possible that 
other Gentlemen, Members of this House 
might think fit to follow the example 
which was set by my hon. Friend the 
Member for Perthshire (Sir William 
Stirling - Maxwell), the Mover of the 
Address, and question the conduct of the 
late Government in advising Her Ma- 
jesty to dissolve Parliament; and I was 
not only desirous, but considered it my 
duty to give an opportunity, so far as 
lay in my power, for any observations of 
that kind, believing that, inasmuch as I 
must of necessity bear, not indeed the 
exclusive, but a special responsibility 
for that advice, it would be convenient 
and advantageous to the House that I 
should hear the criticisms made on our 
conduct, which any hon. Member might 
desire to make, before I took notice of 
the subject. As the immediate question 
which has been submitted to the House 
is not the adoption of the Address, but 
an Amendment to it, I will in the first 
place say a few words with respect to 
that Amendment, and I am sure my 
hon. Friend the Member for Finsbury 
(Mr. W. M. Torrens) who has proposed 
it will admit that we approach, at some 
disadvantage, the consideration of words 
which have been heard for the first time 
from the Chair in a debate of this cha- 
racter. Listening to those words as read 
by you, Sir, I can have no doubt that 
they do the greatest credit to the 
humane sentiments of my hon. Friend 
the Member for Finsbury. He is not 
satisfied with the statements of the 
Speech, but desires, if I gather rightly 
the purport of his Amendment, to have 
a more emphatic repetition of the senti- 
ments suggested by the Speech, or con- 
tained in the Address which has been 
moved and seconded. In that Address 
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we are called upon to express the regret 
with which we have heard of the cala- 
mity in India, and the satisfaction with 
which we learn that measures have been 
adopted without reference to the cost, 
for the purpose of mitigating that ter- 
rible calamity. We are also called 
upon, in the closing passages of the Ad- 
dress, to assure Her Majesty that we 
shall give our careful and earnest con- 
sideration to all the proposals which 
may be made to us by Her Majesty’s 
Government in relation to the subjects 
mentioned in the Speech. Well, Sir, 
that being so, it is matter for the Go- 
vernment to decide whether it will be 
necessary or politic for us to proceed on 
the present occasion beyond these as- 
surances. For my own part, I feel 
bound to say that I do not think in- 
sufficient provision has been made by 
the terms of the Address, as it stands, 
on the subject of the Amendment. At 
the same time, should it be the view of 
the Government that this more emphatic 
language should be used—even though 
it may seem to savour of tautology—I 
certainly should not be the man to rise 
and object to its adoption on a question 
of this character. But this, I must, 
however, observe in passing—that it 
cannot be the object of my hon. Friend, 
or of any other hon. Member of this 
House, through the medium of words 
introduced by way of Amendment into 
an Address in answer to a Speech from 
the Throne, in any manner to commit 
the judgment of this House, or to bind 
it to adopt any particular course, with 
regard to the calamity of the Indian 
Famine. It must be understood, I 
think, on all hands, that if the Govern- 
ment deem it right to adopt the Amend- 
ment, they will be doing so simply by 
way of giving further assurance of the 
strength of our feelings on the subject 
to the Sovereign, and not by way of 
asking for an expression of our judg- 
ment with regard to any proposals 
which they may hereafter make—an ex- 
pression which, it seems to me, would 
be somewhat hasty and premature, and 
for which I do not suppose my hon. 
Friend the Member for Finsbury himself 
would now ask. 

Now, Sir, I will refer very briefly 
to one or two points in the Speech, and 
I am glad to say that I have little, or 
almost nothing, to observe in the way 
of criticism. First, I will make refer- 
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ence to a subject which has been most 
becomingly touched on by the hon. 
Mover and Seconder—I mean the mar- 
riage of the Duke of Edinburgh with 
the Grand Duchess Marie Alexandrowna. 
It was my fortune last Session to make 
a proposal to the late House of Com- 
mons with reference to this marriage, 
and the House of Commons showed on 
that occasion a ready and zealous loyalty 
by making a becoming provision towards 
the support of the Royal pair. The 
union has now, happily, been solem- 
nized, and I am bound to say that I 
believe there has been no case in the 
whole history of marriages, Royal or 
other, where the bride left a home 
more characterized by the strength and 
warmth of affection binding its inmates 
than that which the Duchess of .Edin- 
burgh has quitted. I only hope that in 
leaving an atmosphere so enlivened and 
warmed by domestic love, the Grand 
Duchess may find that she comes among 
a people not only ready to greet her on 
her first arrival with demonstrations of 
loyalty and interest, but so to surround 
her with every token of love, that in 
time she may come, not to forget, indeed, 
but scarcely to miss, all the attractions 
of that home which she has been content 
to forego for the sake of her illustrious 
husband. 

We next come to the subject of hos- 
tilities in Africa, which have now been 
brought to a happy termination, and I 
am bound to say that I think it has been 
most becoming and judicious on the part 
of the Government to advise Her Ma- 
jesty to refer in terms of marked appro- 
bation to the conduct of all those who 
have been engaged in vindicating not 
only the honour of the English arms on 
the West Coast of Africa, but likewise 
the interests of humanity at large. It 
might seem invidious, where all have 
served and all have done so admirably 
well, to draw distinctions. It has been 
every arm of the service and every rank 
of men who have thoroughly deserved 
the honour of the national name they 
bear. But, of course, in every case of 
this kind the responsibility of the com- 
mander is something special and exclu- 
sive, and I wish to say one word relative 
to the conduct of Sir Garnet Wolseley, 
inasmuch as there are many persons— 
chiefly, perhaps, out of this country— 
who can scarcely be expected to under- 
stand or be prepared to believe the 
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arduous nature of the task which was 
committed to the hands of that officer. 
This is not the time nor the B gen to 
enter into the details of that task, but I 
may venture very briefly to say that it 
included a combination of difficulties 
such as has rarely attended military 
operations even when they were on a 
far wider scale, and made far more 
ostentatious claims upon the interest and 
approval of the world, and that in no 
military operation, I believe, in the his- 
tory of this country during the last half 
century—perhaps I might go still further 
back—have the results more completely 
corresponded with the aims of the com- 
mander or done greater credit to his 
sagacity. That task included difficulties 
of various kinds, and all of them pre- 
senting themselves in the highest pos- 
sible degree. There was in the first 
place a want of information with regard 
to the circumstances in which any expe- 
dition into the interior would find itself, 
which, I confess, surprised the Govern- 
ment; there was a want of detailed 
knowledge of the country which had to 
be penetrated; there was a formidable 
danger arising from the climate, with 
regard to which we were not able, till 
Sir Garnet Wolseley reached the coast, 
to tell whether we should be justified,” 
under the circumstances, in exposing the 
lives of Her Majesty’s subjects by a 
march to Coomassie; and lastly, the 
whole of these formidable difficulties 
were complicated by a limitation of time 
so strict that the smallest error of com- 
putation on the part of Sir Garnet 
Wolseley must necessarily have led to 
consequences which the House would 
have regarded with the deepest pain and 
anxiety. It is right that I should here 
say a word with regard to a subject 
which has been touched from time to 
time during the discussions which have 
occurred during the recent elections with 
regard to the conduct of the Government. 
It has been maintained that the military 
operations undertaken by Sir Garnet 
Wolseley ought not to have been sane- 
tioned by the Government without the 
consent of Parliament. Now, some may 
think it was on account of the limited 
scale of those operations that we did not 
deem it fit to advise Her Majesty to call 
Parliament together for the consideration 
of the subject. That would be an entire 
error. It is perfectly true that the scale 
of those operations was a very limited 
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one, but it is also true that the moment 
when we determined upon the despatch 
of several battalions to the West Coast 
of Africa, it would have been over-con- 
fidence, it would have been even rash- 
ness and presumption on our part to 
have assumed that the scale of opera- 
tions contemplated at that moment was 
certain to prove adequate to the fulfil- 
ment of the objects we had in view. 
Therefore, it was not on the ground I 
have just mentioned that we refrained 
from taking the constitutional course of 
calling Parliament together for the con- 
sideration of the subject. It was en- 
tirely and exclusively on account of the 
question of time. I have referred to the 
limitations under which Sir Garnet 
Wolseley found himself as to time on 
his arrival. Had there been even a few 
days’ delay, that boundary of time would 
have been passed, and a point would 


have been reached when it would have 
been most unsafe and unwise to expose 
our troops to the action of the climate. 
Had we thought fitting to recommend 
Her Majesty to summon Parliament, 
some time would have been lost in 
bringing it together, some time would 


have been lost in the consideration of 
the Papers we should have felt it 
our duty to lay before Parliament, 
and some time would have been 
lost also in the consideration of the 
Vote we should haye had to propose. 
Although consisting only of small por- 
tions, the time thus spent would have 
so abridged the season available for 
military operations as to have converted 
a project which we thought to be war- 
rantable and wise into one which I think 
it would not have been desirable for 
Parliament to sanction. Either it would 
have been necessary to postpone military 
operations for another year; and to en- 
dure a continuance of all the evils at- 
tending the actual state of things, or to 
expose our troops, not to risk only, but 
almost to the certainty of losses, which 
I am sure the House will appreciate 
our anxious desire to avoid. We were 
aware that we were taking on ourselves 
a great responsibility, and in a matter 
of which Parliament was always most 
careful; but we felt that the limitations 
of time were too urgent and too serious 
to admit of any different course being 
taken, and it was under the circum- 
stances I have named we acted other- 
wise. Nothing can, as a general rule, 
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be more imprudent or more dangerous 
than that Govchinndi should be en- 
couraged lightly to undertake military 
operations without the direct assent 
and approval of Parliament; but I 
believe that when the circumstances 
connected with the limitation of time 
are taken into consideration, the course 
we pursued will meet with the approval 
of the House. 

Now, with respect to the paragraph 
of the Speech which touches on the sub- 
ject of the Indian Famine I will only 
express my hope that when the House 
comes to consider the facts of the case, 
whether in conformity with the Amend- 
ment of my hon. Friend, or in conformity 
with the terms of the Address—and the 
measures which have been adopted by 
the Governor General of India and by 
my noble Friend who lately held the 
seals of the India Department, they will 
find that not only has there been no in- 
difference and neglect, no want of a due 
appreciation of the gravity of the emer- 
gency, but that every means has. been 
taken which could properly be adopted 
for the mitigation of a very grievous 
calamity. 

Sir, I shall venture here to pass a few 
words of criticism on the paragraph of 
the Speech which refers to the recent 
Act of Parliament affecting the relations 
of master and servant. I do not intend 
to give any distinct or positive opinion 
upon that paragraph. I must confess, 
however, that I entertain a doubt as to 
the wisdom of the course which has been 
pursued in advising Her Majesty to issue 
a Royal Commission instead of bring- 
ing the subject, as circumstances might 
admit, under the consideration of Par- 
liament. This is a matter which touches 
in the nicest and most intimate manner 
the feelings of classes which are placed 
in the closest daily relations of goodwill 
or conflict, as the case may be. In this 
House the people of the country are ac- 
customed to repose perfect confidence, 
and I greatly doubt whether a Royal 
Commission can from its nature com- 
mand the same kind and amount of 
confidence as the House must ever ob- 
tain. Moreover, I am certainly not aware 
that there is anything so difficult or com- 
plicated in this matter as to make it 
necessary to pursue the course which is 
now proposed. We have had on former 
occasions a most accurate investigation 
of the facts, the documents on the sub- 
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ject have accumulated in enormous pro- 
ortions, and I should certainly have 
een glad if it had been possible for 
Her Majesty’s Government to act on 
their own responsibility in the matter. 
And now a few words upon the refer- 
ence which has been made by my hon. 
Friend to the late Dissolution of Parlia- 
ment. My hon. Friend (Sir William 
Stirling-Maxwell) has not adverted to a 
variety of objections which have been 
taken here and there in the public jour- 
nals or in speeches connected with the 
elections to the advice which was given 
by the late Ministers, and I certainly 
will not occupy the time of the House 
in meeting objections that have not now 
been raised. I will address myself 
directly to the point urged by my hon. 
Friend, and it seems to me that he has 
opened a field which is considerably 
wider than we are usually called upon 
to enter in the discussion of such ques- 
tions. I congratulate my hon. Friend 
upon the opportunity he has obtained 
for displaying his great powers, and 
amongst others, his powers of sarcasm, 
but I am by no means certain whether 
he is equally to be complimented upon 


the prudence of that course, or upon the 
precedent which now, for the first time, 
after a series of years, he has thought 
fit, so far as it depends upon him, to 


set. I am grateful to him for the kind 
terms in which he has spoken of me. I 
have not the slightest objection to the 
substance of his remarks, unless, indeed, 
as being connected with the rather re- 
sponsible office of Mover of the Address. 
I think that that question is one most 
fairly to be raised, and I will address 
myself to it from that point of view in 
which he presented it to the House. I 
think that there was one observation in 
which he was not so happy as in the 
rest, and that was with reference to his 
own Friends among whom and behind 
whom he sits, for he described it as a 
lamentable waste of time that we should 
have lost the weeks between the 5th of 
February and the 19th of March in 
transferring powers from a set of men 
whom he regards as incompetent and 
dangerous, to a set of men whom he re- 
gards as possessed of every title to his 
confidence and to the confidence of the 
country in the work of legislation. I 
certainly cannot avail myself of what I 
should have thought was the more na- 
tural position of my hon. Friend. I 
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should have thought he would have said 
that ‘‘there has been a loss of six 
weeks ’’—which by some process of arith- 
metic which I do not understand, he 
says is the loss of one-third of the Ses- 
sion—‘‘in connection with the 

of Government, but the advantage of 
having a sounder and more trustworthy 
Government installed, entirely diminishes 
any regret which I might otherwise have 
had.” I think I am now making for 
my hon. Friend, in this point of view, 
a rather better case than he himself 
presented to the House. But, Sir, 
my hon. Friend says that the late 
Government dissolved the Parliament 
because it had only a majority of 65; 
and he very properly observed that, 
according to repute, the majority of the 
present Government does not quite at- 
tain that figure. He said that it does 
not reach—I think he used the expres- 
sion—the despised minimum majority of 
65. My hon. Friend seems to think 
that there is but one important element 
in the position of a Government, and 
that is the numerical amount of its ma- 
jority. Now, upon that point I join 
issue with my hon. Friend. I think he 
fundamentally misunderstands the Con- 
stitution of this country, if he supposes 
that the actual majority that a Govern- 
ment may possess in an existing House 
of Commons is sufficient to give it more 
moral and political strength for the dis- 
charge of its arduous duties, after it has 
become apparent or when it is becoming 
clear that the possession of that majority 
is not agreeable to the sense and the 
convictions of the country. Now, Sir, 
there is the whole difference between 
my hon. Friend and myself. We have 
seen in other countries at former periods 
—I will not speak of the present—too 
much reliance placed upon a Parlia- 
mentary majority. There was a mag- 
nificent majority in France in the years 
1847 and 1848. That majority was re- 
lied upon, not only by a Ministry, but 
by a Dynasty, and that reliance was 
continued so long that at length the 
legitimate event of an election being 
denied, the popular dissatisfaction burst 
through its bounds, and what in this 
country would have been a Ministerial 
crisis ended in a revolution. I do not 
think that we are in the habit - this 
country of carrying matters to such ex- 
tremes. But a ? Because in this 
country we watch the signs and currents 
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of public opinion. We recognize the 
general title of the country to be go- 
yerned in conformity with its wishes and 
its intelligence; and the mere possession 
of a Parliamentary majority, satisfactory 
as it is when it is a true indication of 
the actual current of feeling and opinion 
of the country, is no adequate support 
and no adequate warrant for the con- 
tinuance of a Government in office if it 
has become clear, or when there is 
reasonable ground for supposing that 
the desires of the country are in an op- 
posite direction. I will endeavour now, 
Sir, to state broadly and strongly the 
propositions on which I think my hon. 
Friend has proceeded :—that the simple 
possession of a party majority entitles a 
Government to continue in office, irre- 
spective of all other circumstances, until 
the day has come for the Parliament to 
naturally expire. None of these propo- 
sitions apply to the late Government. 
I will tell my hon. Friend that, as far 
back as two years ago I observed to an 
intimate friend with whom I was in 
daily communication at the time when 
the indications of single elections in the 
country were becoming considerably 
marked that, if they continued to run in 
a similar direction, and to maintain a 
great degree of force, they must end in 
abbreviating the existence of the late 
Parliament. That was my opinion, and 
it was an opinion which, I think, war- 
ranted and justified the advice that we 
have given to the Crown. Well, Sir, it 
cannot be said by my hon. Friend, or by 
any one else, that a majority of 65—or 
whatever it may have been—it cannot 
be said the Government of the Queen 
possessed any exuberant strength during 
the late Session of Parliament, or that at 
its close its condition and its relation to 
the House was entirely satisfactory. I 
must now refer, not for the purpose of 
controversy, but simply for the purpose 
of history, and in justification of my 
own conduct, to a circumstance which 
bears materially upon the case, though 
it has not been observed upon by my hon. 
Friend. It is the duty, as I hold, of 
the Administration in this country never 
to continue to carry on the business of 
the country unless it is convinced that it 
is possessed of the strength necessary 
for carrying it on with dignity and with 
credit. That is a duty never in abey- 
ance; but ordinarily when a Govern- 
ment finds that it does not possess that 
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adequate and necessary minimum of 
a. there are two alternatives be- 
fore them. It may advise a Dissolution, 
or it may tender a resignation of office. 
Under the circumstances of last year we 
did not possess that choice of alterna- 
tives. We knew that in the late Par- 
liament there was not a party ready to 
take our place to administer the affairs 
of the country. After what had oc- 
curred in the Spring it was not in our 
power to place Her Majesty in the posi- 
tion in which she would have been com- 
pelled again to call upon the Party op- 
posed to us to undertake the adminis- 
tration of the affairs of the country, for 
that had been done once before, and, I 
do not say whether rightly or wrongly, 
had been refused. That being so we 
had no alternative to consider except 
the question of Dissolution. Well, then, 
how did we stand with respect to the 
course of affairs in the Recess? If hon. 
Gentlemen, and especially my hon. 
Friend, will examine the course of the 
elections during the Recess, they will 
find that until the close of last year 
those elections were not very unequally 
balanced. There were in the months 
of October, November, and December 
nine elections of Members of Parlia- 
ment. Three supporters of the Govern- 
ment were returned without a contest. 
There were six contests for seats in the 
House of Commons, and of those six, 
three were won by the Government and 
three were won by their opponents. 
There was nothing of a very formidable 
character in those elections taken as a 
whole. In the beginning of January, 
however, things began to assume a more 
or less critical and adverse aspect, and I 
think it was impossible for us to put 
out of our view the indications of opi- 
nion given by the single elections in 
that month. There were in the first few 
days of that month two vacancies which 
were at once occupied by Members of 
the _ opposite without contest. A 
third vacancy occurred in the borough of 
Stroud—a stronghold of the Liberal 
party, where the Liberal candidate was 
defeated by a large majority. The 
fourth vacancy occurred in Newcastle, 
where the Liberal majority had been 
enormous, and there the Liberal candi- 
date carried the seat, but it was a doubt- 
ful contest. Moreover, two more va- 
cancies immediately afterwards occurred, 
with respect to which it was clear that 
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they would go as the two opening 
vacancies of the month had been dis- 
posed of, and undoubtedly the position 
of the Government, so far as it could be 
estimated by single elections, was very 
considerably worsted in the month of 
January. But it was only at that time 
that we were in a position to judge of 
the important measures which we should 
have to propose with reference to one of 
the greatest departments of administra- 
tive and legislative duties—I mean with 
reference to the finances of the country, 
for it is not until the fourth quarter of 
the financial year that, compatible with 
usage or compatible with safety, an 
estimate can be safely formed as to the 
finances of the coming twelve months. It 
was then found that we had an immense 
surplus with which we would have to 
deal. From the time when I assumed 
the office of Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer in the summer I had entertained 
the hope that it would be in our power 
to propose the abolition of the income 
tax. Circumstances would not have war- 
ranted our making the proposal at that 
time ; but in the month of January we 
saw that we should be enabled to make 
what we thought would be the greatest 
and most beneficial propositions of 
finance to the country that it had ever 
been our lot, I may say, to submit. But 
we saw, likewise, that those propositions 
would require the possession of conside- 
rable authority, and we felt that, under 
the circumstances of the time, we did 
not possess that authority. It was not, 
therefore, from the theatrical motive 
which my hon. Friend was kind enough 
to impute that we disturbed the ordinary 
course of business by a Dissolution. It 
was upon that careful comparison of the 
work we had to do with the strength we 
possessed for doing it, that we arrived 
at the conclusion which my hon. Friend 
says surprised him—a surprise which I 
do not think was exclusively felt on his 
side of the House. For that advice we are 


responsible. We do not repent of having 


given it. We think that if any justifi- 
cation is required for having advised 
a Dissolution, the justification is to be 
found in the result. I do not investigate 
causes. I will not ask to what combina- 
tion this change is due. I can look, 
constitutionally, at nothing except the 
voice of the constituencies represented 
as an aggregate in the returns to Par- 
liament. So regarding them, and avoid- 
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ing all invidious analysis, I point out 
that a greater number of seats has been 
transferred from the one party to the 
other in the late General Election than 
has been transferred upon any single 
occasion since the critical years 1831- 
1832, more than 40 years ago. And, 
Sir, although I cannot pretend not to 
wish it were otherwise, and although, 
while wishing my right hon. Friend the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer all imagin- 
able good luck with his finance, I cannot 
— to be as well satisfied at its 

eing in his hands as in ours; yet, as 
an Englishman, as one attached to the 
institutions of the country, and as one 
who held an office which bound him to 
regard the principles of the Constitution, 
I cannot regret a Dissolution which has 
given to the people of this country an 
opportunity of pronouncing their opinion 
upon the conduct of affairs, though I 
think the judgment which has been 
passed is an erroneous one. Hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite can hardly suppose that 
my satisfaction with the result of the 
Dissolution was likely to be absolute, 
and not relative. I am ready to go far, 
but I cannot consent to go quite so far 
as that in speaking of this result. We 
found that the suspicions we entertained, 
arising from a course of single elections, 
and gradually gathering strength, were 
confirmed by the actual results, and I 
do not regret a Dissolution—whatever 
its result to us, whatever its result for 
the moment to the party with which I 
am associated—which has given to the 
people of this country a constitutional 
opportunity of declaring what its con- 
victions were with respect to the conduct 
of public affairs, and which has ended 
in a transfer of responsibility to those 
who are designated by public opinion as 
the favoured objects of their affection. 
I have thus far confined myself strictly 
to a reference to what has been said in 
the course of debate, and will not detain 
the House by touching upon any points 
which have not been particularly men- 
tioned this evening. Of course, there 
will be other occasions for vindicating 
the line of conduct pursued by my Col- 
leagues and myself. For the present I 
will only say one thing. The expression 
of opinion and the transfer of power 
which has lately been made have, I ad- 
mit, been of a very emphatic character. 
An issue was most distinctly raised. It 
was raised, I admit, by us. It was 
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raised in the form which we thought 
most favourable to ourselves, as well as 
to the country. It was raised at the 
time which at any rate was fixed by us, 
and for which we are responsible. Pre- 
senting that issue in our own way, time 
and form, the constituencies have re- 
jected our.proposals. Under these cir- 
cumstances I agree with my hon. Friend 
that the Gentlemen who have succeeded 
to power are not to be considered as if 
the change which has been made were 
the result—TI will not say of any in- 
trigues, but of any operations of their 
own. Their accession to power is the 
act of the country, and as it is the act of 
the country I feel that they have every 
title to be fairly tried in the exercise of 
power; that every factious objection 
should be avoided, that every fair op- 
portunity should be given to them, that 
they should have an open space given 
them for the development of their plans 
and the application of their principles. 
In this way the country will be able to 
judge as to the wisdom of the choice it 
has made; and if it finds cause to ap- 
prove that choice, the result of such 
approval will be a new term of power to 
the Gentlemen who now hold it. Should 
that be so, well and good; but if on the 
contrary, further consideration should 
lead the people of this country to a dif- 
ferent conclusion, I have no doubt the 
constitution will be found ultimately to 
provide a remedy for any dilemma in 
which they may find themselves. 

Mr. DISRAELI: Sir, it will be 
gratifying to Her Majesty’s Government 
that the objections to the Address, which 
has been moved and seconded with such 
great ability, have met with slight favour 
to-night. There appear, however, to 
be two points which have been urged 
against it which I will at once notice. 
The first refers to the passage in which 
we have alluded to the terrible calamity 
which now exists in parts of India. The 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Fins- 
bury (Mr. Torrens) seems to think that 
our expressions with reference to this 
circumstance are somewhat imperfect ; 
and he has moved an Amendment which, 
unluckily, is not before me, but the 
spirit of which, I think, I record with 
tolerable accuracy. I understand that 
my hon. Friend thinks we ought to call 
upon the House vaguely to mn itself 
to do something which he does not de- 
fine, in order to prevent the recurrence 
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of calamities like those we now have to . 
contend with. My hon. Friend refers to 
the conduct on previous occasions of 
Ministers who were placed in similar 
situations, and particularly to that of 
Lord John Russell—an eminent states- 
man, of whom I shall always speak with 
respect—when he had to deal with an 
Indian famine nearly a quarter of a 
century ago. [Several hon. MemsBers: 
No, with Ireland.] I thought the re- 
marks of my hon. Friend applied to an 
instance in India of a similar kind, illus- 
trating it by reference to what had oc- 
curred in Ireland; but I did not catch 
very accurately his expressions, as he 
spoke just then in a very low tone. The 
fact, however, is this—The hon. Gentle- 
man says that Lord John Russell pro- 
sed the suspension of the Navigation 
ws. Well, that I cannot do. But 
the hon. Gentleman says you can deal 
with the duty on salt. Now, the duty 
on salt has very little to do with the 
calamity with which we are now threat- 
ened in India. That is occasioned very 
largely by the imperfect means of com- 
munication existing in the country. I 
do not think, therefore, that to deal with 
the duty on salt would be a satisfactory 
remedy, or one which ought to be noticed 
in a Speech from the Throne, and in an 
Address from this House in answer to 
that Speech. Then the hon. Gentleman 
says—‘‘ Why not speak decisively on the 
subject of the export and import of 
food ?”’ Well, that is a subject of grave 
controversy on which eminent men hold 
very different opinions, and I doubt the 
policy at the present moment of intro- 
ducing any discussion of the kind. The 
hon. Gentleman says he has moved this 
Amendment with the view of strength- 
ening the hands of Government. I con- 
fess for myself that Amendments of this 
kind never strike me as being a particu- 
larly felicitous mode of strengthening 
the hands of the Government. If they 
do not directly involve, they imply 
censure, while they purport to be 
friendly. I should say that my hands 
would be stronger if the hon. Gentle- 
man were not to pursue the Amend- 
ment. It is extremely undesirable that 
at a moment like this there should be 
any difference of opinion in this House 
as to the policy which ought to be fol- 
lowed generally with respect to this great 
calamity. And I cannot help thinking 
that if the hon. Gentleman calls for a 
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division, the result would not be one 
which any candid mind could deem satis- 
factory. Now, the hon. Gentleman says 
we have called upon the House in only 
vague, and, apparently, to his mind, 
meagre terms, in our reference to this 
terrible state of things. I think the ex- 
pressions used are adequate. They are 
not extravagant, but adequate to the 
occasion. They were expressions coun- 
selled by those who deeply felt the re- 
sponsibility of their position upon these 
subjects, and who were deeply im- 
pressed with the great calamity which 
has affected an important part of the 
dominions of the Queen. The Under 
Secretary of State for India has given 
Notice that on the first practicable 
night of the Session he will submit 
an important Motion, bearing imme- 
diately upon the subject. That would 
be a convenient occasion on which the 
Government might express their general 
views as to the remedies which ought 
to be pursued, and it would also supply 
a convenient opportunity for hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite to make any suggestion 
which may occur to them. I trust, there- 
fore, that the hon. Gentleman will not 
persist in hisAmendment. Another ob- 
jection has been urged by the right hon. 
Gentleman who has just addressed us to 
another paragraph in the Address. The 
right hon. Gentleman regrets that we 
propose a Commission to inquire into 
the relations, and the various laws which 
affect the relations, between master and 
servant. That is a matter of opinion. 
It would be impossible on an occasion 
like this to go into the details which 
would be necessary to satisfy the House 
as to the course which, on the whole, 
we thought it the wisest and most ex- 
pedient to pursue. But if the right 
hon. Gentleman or any other Member of 
the House supposes for a moment that 
we advised this paragraph in Her Ma- 
jesty’s Speech with the view of evading 
the difficulty, or of merely gaining time, 
I can assure him he is under a very er- 
roneous impression. We did not take that 
step until we were convinced that the time 
necessary for attaining so great a public 
advantage as this investigation will fur- 
nish would not, in all probability, be of 
such duration as would prevent our 
legislating this year, if the investigation 
sanctions such a course, and if in our 
opinion such a course is necessary. Nor 
can I admit the position which the right 
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hon. Gentleman took up, that because 
for other reasons it may be advisable to 
recommend the Crown to issue a Com- 
mission to investigate a subject, the 
Government is bound and Parliament is 
tied down by the conclusions at which 
the Commission may arrive. The in- 
fluence of that Commission, if it consist 
of men commanding the public con- 
fidence, would be considerable, but it 
would be a legitimate influence. But 
Parliament is not deprived of its proper 
functions because a Royal Commission 
is appointed on any subject. If we are 
to legislate, the matter is brought before 
this House, and this House will have an 
opportunity of giving its decision on the 
merits of the case. These are the names 
we have recommended to Her Majesty 
to adopt for this Royal Commission— 
the Lord Chief Justice of England, Lord 
Winmarleigh, Mr. Bouverie (long a 
Member of this House), the Recorder 
of London, Sir Montague Smith, Mr. 
Roebuck (a Member of this House), 
Mr. Goldney (a Member of this House), 
Mr. Macdonald (a Member of this 
House), and Mr. Thomas Hughes, a 
Member of the last Parliament. Those 
Gentlemen represent different political 
opinions, they are men of ability, ex- 
perience, and learning, and several of 
them of a class not influenced directly 
or immediately by any controversy on 
the subject. I feel assured, therefore, 
that this Commission will possess the 
confidence of the country, and that’ they 
will really assist the Government and 
the House in arriving at a satisfactory 
conclusion. And, after all, we cannot 
legislate without an appeal to Parlia- 
ment, and without the Members of this 
House having an opportunity of express- 
ing their opinions. These are the only 
two points, I believe, on which objection 
has been taken to the Address which has 
been moved and seconded by my hon. 
Friends. I am glad that the House 
has indicated that they will agree to the 
Address and to many of the subjects 
therein referred to. I am glad that 
there are such sincere congratulations 
offered to the Crown upon the late 
Royal Marriage, which was first intro- 
duced to our notice under the Govern- 
ment of the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite. I think I may say, with 
perfect truth, that it is a marriage of 
pure affection between the children of 
two houses, in which, ‘though Royal and 
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Imperial, the domestic _—— is as 
much reverenced and cherished as in 
any home in Russia or Great Britain. 
With regard to the position of affairs in 
Ashantee, the right hon. Gentleman has 
raised a point which I would not myself 
have introduced, but as he has raised it 
I cannot leave it unnoticed—I refer to 
the conduct of the late Government in 
not calling Parliament together when 
that war commenced. It appeared to 
me as I listened to the statement of the 
right hon. Gentleman that there was a 
fallacy in the position which he took up 
—namely, that the summoning of Par- 
liament involved the postponement for 
another year of warlike proceedings. I 
do not understand that to be so. I 
understand that the Crown, by the exer- 
cise of its prerogative, could have com- 
menced oe pursued the war when time 
was so valuable, and yet that Parlia- 
ment might have been called together 
and Ministers might have explained the 
circumstances under which they advised 
the Crown to go to war; and no doubt 
from the circumstances peculiar to this 
case, Parliament would have given them 
the indemnity they required. It does ap- 
pear to me that the position of the right 
hon. Gentleman, that the summoning of 
Parliament involved the postponement 
of warlike proceedings for a year, is not 
consistent with the principles of the 
Constitution, or Parliamentary practice. 
The war, however, has now been brought 
to a successful termination, and we are 
willing to give the right hon. Gentleman 
and his Government every praise for 
the preparations they had made. I cer- 
tainly am not disposed to indulge in 
captious terms with reference to a sub- 
ject which I, for my own part, would 
not have introduced. We must now 
look upon that war as concluded, and 
although anxiety may hereafter arise as 
to the consequences, I will not touch 
upon them now. I will only ask the 
House to join in the Address which has 
been proposed, to do justice to the spirit 
and energy of the eminent commander 
of the forces employed, and to the gal- 
lantry and endurance and admirable 
qualities which, by both officers and 
men, were signally displayed in an expe- 
dition, which, though not on a large 
scale, will, nevertheless, rank in the 
future among our glorious deeds of 
arms. The right hon. Gentleman occu- 
pied a great portion of his interesting 
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speech by a narrative, which, really, it 
is not necessary for me to follow. It 
must, no doubt, be peculiarly interesting 
to his friends; and he himself, in common 
with all men liking an opportunity for 
self-justification, had every right to avail 
himself of this occasion. But I will not 
follow him. I am not dissatisfied, na- 
turally, with the result. I have an 
opinion on the matter myself, and I 
accept the constitutional view which the 
right hon. Gentleman has taken, cordi- 

y and cheerfully. I thought, however, 
the right hon. Gentleman was a little 
unfair on my hon. Friend the Mover 
of the Address (Sir W. Stirling-Max- 
well). My hon. Friend the Mover of the 
Address is not in the position in which 
Movers of Addresses generally are. He 
has returned to a House in which he has 
sat for years, which he long adorned, 
and where he was respected by both 
sides. My hon. Friend, therefore, na- 
turally took a more general view of the 
circumstances than those novices who 
gain their first laurels by a speech on 
the Address, and he seems to have made 
some general observations probably 
without consultation with anybody. Of 
course, in his position consultation would 
have been totally unnecessary. At the 
same time, I think the right hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite was a little ungrateful 
to my lion. Friend. I understood from 
the right hon. Gentleman that he came 
down to the House prepared to hear 
many observations from his own Friends 
and his own side in consequence of the 
policy he pursued in dissolving Parlia- 
ment But they were silent, and I must 
confess I admire their taste and feeling. 
If I had been a follower of a Parlia- 
mentary Chief as eminent as the right 
hon. Gentleman, even if I thought he 
had erred, I should have been disposed 
rather to exhibit sympathy than to offer 
criticism. I should remember the great 
victories which he had fought and won ; 
I should remember his illustrious career, 
its continuous success and splendour, 
not its accidental or even disastrous 
mistakes. I think, therefore, the right 
hon. Gentleman scarcely did justice to 
the generous feelings of his Friends 
when he anticipated any criticism re- 
specting the Dissolution to come from 
them. But it appears to me that if my 
hon. Friend who moved the Address had 
not touched on the subject there would 
hardly have been an opportunity for the 
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right hon. Gentleman to refer to it. 
Therefore, though on the whole the ob- 
servations of my hon. Friend the Mover 
of the Address may have travelled out 
of the ordinary routine of speeches made 
on an Address, I think the House has 
not any cause to regret that they have 
been made, since they brought from the 
right hon. Gentleman so interesting a 
reply. I think I have now touched upon 
the very few points that it is necessary 
for me to notice to-night. The criticism 
from the hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Finsbury (Mr. Torrens) has not been 
considerable. I collect that the House 
generally approves the Address, and I 
hope, therefore, the hon. Gentleman will 
not persist in calling for a division on 
the Amendment, which I should cer- 
tainly feel it my duty to oppose. The 
Address was brought forward with re- 
markable ability by my hon. Friend, and 
seconded by the hon. Member for the 
City of Manchester (Mr. Callender) in a 
mode which makes me hope it will not 
be the last time he will address the 
House. Under these circumstances, I 
trust the hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Finsbury will save us from a division, 
and that it will go forth that in the 
House of Commons there is perfect sym- 
pathy for the condition of India, and 
perfect unanimity in our resolution in 
every way to bring forward measures 
and adopt means by which the misery 
which now prevails in that country will 
receive all the assistance which it is in 
the power of Parliament to give. 

Mr. W. M. TORRENS said, he would 
withdraw his Amendment. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. PELL desired, before the Ques- 
tion was put, to make one or two remarks 
on the subject of local taxation, which 
was not referred to in her Majesty’s 
Speech. That subject, he trusted, would 
not be neglected Wy Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment. He hoped something would 
be done to remedy the injustice which 
many people believed they were labour- 
ing under, although, at the same time, 
he trusted the Government would not 
follow the example of the late Adminis- 
tration by imposing new charges on the 
owners of land and houses before dis- 
posing of the general question as to 
whether the balance were held evenly 
between the owners of personalty and 
the owners of realty. 

Main Question put, and agreed to, 
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Committee appointed, to draw up an Address 
to be presented to Her Majesty upon the said 
Resolution :—Sir Wii11aM Srrrtine Maxweis, 
Mr. Catienver, Mr. Disraent, Mr. CHancetzor 
of the Excuzquer, Mr. Secretary Cross, Mr. 
Secretary Harpy, Mr. Hunt, Sir Cuarzzs 
Appertey, Mr. Sciatrer- Booru, Viscount 
Sanpon, Mr. Arrornry GENERAL, Mr. Soxicrror 
Generat, Lord Gzorcze Hamitton, Mr. Wn. 
L1AM Henry Smrtu, and Mr. Dyxg, or any Five 
of them :—To withdraw immediately :—Queen’s 
Speech referred. 


House adjourned at Eight o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, 20th March, 1874. 


MINUTES.] — Took tHe Oatu — Several 
Lords. 


NEW PEER. 

John Robert Viscount Sydney, G.C.B., 
having been created Earl Sydney of 
Scadbury in the county of Kent—was 
(in the usual manner) introduced. 


QUEEN’S SPEECH — HER MAJESTY’S 
ANSWER TO THE ADDRESS. 


Tae LORD STEWARD (Earl Brav- 
cHamP) reported Her Majesty’s Answer 
to the Address, as follows :— 


“My Lorps, 

“T stnceRELY thank you for your loyal and 
dutiful Address. 

“Tt is particularly gratifying to me to be 
assured that you participate in My feelings on 
the Marriage of the Duke of Edinburgh, and in 
My reliance that by God’s blessing this event 
may prove a source of happiness to Myself, and 
an additional bond of union between My coun- 
try and Russia. 

“T do not doubt that the measures which will 
be submitted to you will receive attentive con- 
sideration, and you may rely with confidence on 
My cordial co-operation in every effort to pro- 
mote the welfare of My people.” 


BENGAL FAMINE, 
PAPERS PRESENTED (BY COMMAND). 
Toe Marquess or SALISBURY: 
My Lords, I have to lay on the Table 
Papers respecting the Bengal Famine, 
and I think it may be convenient to 
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take this opportunity of making some 
observations with reference to the nature 
of those Papers in order that your Lord- 
ships may understand the principles which 
have guided the Ministers in presenting 
them; and I wish also to make a few 
observations with reference to the policy 
which is being pursued by the India 
Office and the Viceroy. These observa- 
tions need not be long, because the 
public have been practically kept well 
informed of all the proceedings which 
have been taken, and have been put in 
possession of all the information at our 
command. Of course, the Papers in 
possession of the Department with re- 
ference to the famine, including all the 
reports from the first, are exceedingly 
voluminous, and it would be taxing too 
highly the patience of Peers and Mem- 
bers if the whole of those Papers were 
laid on the Table. We thought, there- 
fore, that it would be a more judicious 
plan if we made a simple abstract of 
those Papers which had been received 
at the, India Office in the early days 
before the famine actually broke out, 
and to lay that abstract on the Table. 
It contains the substance of all the de- 

atches sent from India up to the be- 
ginning of February, and those which 
have been sent from India since that 
time will be laid on the Table in their 
entirety. Now, my Lords, I think some 
of the criticisms which have been passed 
on the conduct of the Viceroy deserve 
some notice from me, though I should 
very much wish it had fallen into better 
hands than mine to deal with them. The 
Duke of Argyll fully intended to be 
present at the meeting of Parliament, 
and to make a statement in reference to 
the proceedings of the India Office in 
the early days of the famine; but un- 
fortunately he has been prevented by 
illness from appearing in his place in 
Parliament. I think the main contro- 
versy carried on with respect to the 
Viceroy’s policy is as to the expediency 
or the reverse of arresting the export of 
grain by an act of the Executive power. 
As to this policy, it may be impugned 
under two heads. You may look at it 
as amere question of finance, and con- 
sider whether the course taken was the 
cheapest that could have been taken ; or 
or may look at it in a more important 
ight, as part of the machinery of deal- 


ing with the famine, and inquire whe- 
ther the Viceroy’s policy has imperilled 
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the supply which could otherwise have 
been Necaghe to the homes of the 
starving population. Only in the latter 
light can the question be looked at as 
very serious. As a question of finance 
—as to whether it would be cheaper to 
buy grain before it went to Calcutta 
rather than procure it as imported at 
other ports—I do not think it necessary 
to trouble your Lordships, because the 
point is one on which different opinions 
may naturally be held, and it is one of 
which the pecuniary importance is not 
very great. But as to the far more im- 

rtant question whether the Viceroy, 

y not arresting the export of grain, has 
imperilled the supply for the distressed 
districts, I think there is one thing 
that has been forgotten. It is that 
the grain which has been exported 
has not been exported from the districts 
which are suffering. It is true that 
grain has been exported from Bengal ; 
but there is a large surplus crop in some 

arts of Bengal, and the difficulty has 

een, not to procure grain, but to; bring 
the supplies to the homes of the starving 
population. No grain to speak of has 
been exported from Northern Tirhoot— 
our difficulty is to get the grain up there. 
What advantage, then, would it be to 
stop the export of grain from other parts 
of Bengal when the difficulty is to con- 
vey it from the stations of Eastern India 
to the Northern Districts where it is 
wanted? Therefore, I do not think this 
question has so important a bearing as 
is generally supposed on the difficulties 
with which the Government had to deal. 
For present purposes the supply of grain 
is abundant—the difficulty is one of car- 
riage. Then, it must be remembered 
that while you would not have appre- 
ciably relieved your embarrassments by 
stopping the export of grain, you might 
have incurred considerable danger by 
such a policy; because the one terror 
which appears to have been before the 
Viceroy’s eyes was lest he should para- 
lyze the operations of private trade. If 
he had taken so violent a measure pri- 
vate traders would have been seized 
with a panic, and would have abandoned 
the idea of attempting of themselves to 
convey grain into these parts of the 
country, and the result would be that 
the real famine would be aggravated 
by an artificial one. At the beginning 
of the famine the Commissioner at Patna 
proposed to traders to take up grain to 
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the distressed districts. The reply was 
that they were not accustomed to it and 
did not understand it. They were accus- 
tomed only to export. I understand, 
however, that since then confidence in 
the prospects of such a trade has changed 
their feeling, and, as I have been in- 
formed, the private traders are carrying 
their stores to those districts, and that 
in is by those means pouring ,into 
the distressed districts at a greater rate 
than that which is carried up by public 
agency, and amounts to nearly 2,000 
tons a-day. So much for the more 
serious question. As to the question of 
economy, there is a great deal that may 
be said on both sides, and I will not 
discuss it; but there is another part of 
the }Viceroy’s conduct which has been 
questioned, and, as I think, inconsider- 
ately. I mean his conduct with regard 
to the labour test. It has been sup- 
posed by some that this test is to be 
applied to persons unaccustomed to la- 
bour and to persons too exhausted to 
labour; and it has also been said that 
ersons of education would be driven to 
undergo that degradation before obtain- 
ing relief. Now, I have here the Minute 
of the Viceroy on that point. It is 
among the Papers which I will lay on 
the Table. It bears date February 13, 
and I find in it this passage— 


“In connection with this subject, I am to 
observe that where distress, as is the case there, 
arises from a general deficiency of the food sup- 
ply of a large area of country, which deficiency 
cannot be met by private traders, stringent 
labour tests are not applicable. The labour test 
was tried during the earlier portion of the Irish 
Famine; it failed, and ultimately gratuitous 
distribution of cooked food was substituted. It 
was under the latter system, coupled with the 
sale of grain at market rates by Government, 
where private traders could not supply it, that 
the Irish Famine was at last successfully dealt 
with. The circumstances in India are not en- 
tirely similar, but it appears to his Excellency 
that, where they differ, the difference would 
point to an extension of the system of gratuitous 
distribution of food, and especially to the estab- 
lishment of a system of advancing supplies of 
food to cultivators. When distress extends to 
whole classes of the population, his Excellency 
relies upon the local knowledge of the persons 
intrusted with the distribution of relief to pre- 
vent abuses.” 


My Lords, I think the extract I have 
read shows that the Viceroy has re- 
stricted the labour test within the nar- 
rowest limits, and only applies it where 
it can be legitimately applied. My 
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Lords, there is another point on which 
the Viceroy’s policy has been ques. 
tioned, and upon which it appears to 
me there is more to be said. I refer to 
the question of dilatoriness in the pre. 
parations for the transport of food. I° 
think there can be very little doubt— 
indeed, the Viceroy himself admits it—. 
that these preparations have been in 
arrear, and that whatever misery there 
has been may be attributed in some 
degree to that arrear. I think, how- 
ever, that we are accustomed to exagge- 
rate the distress which has occurred, 
I have heard and read of estimates of 
many hundreds of lives having been 
sacrificed—and language even stronger 
than that has been used. I can only 
say that if there has been any such 
sacrifice we are not aware of it at the 
India Office. We believe the mortality 
has been confined to a very few cases. 
That there has been suffering and dis- 
tress cannot be doubted, and I am afraid 
there is disease; but the mortality has 
been limited, and whatever suffering 
there has been has resulted from the 
arrears in the preparations. Now, how 
far was the Viceroy to blame? In the first 
place, we must remember that for a long 
time it was uncertain whether there would 
be a famine, and, if there were, where 
it would strike. It was known in Oc- 
tober that there would be a scarcity; but 
until the rains had fallen in January there 
could have been no accurate opinion 
formed as to what would occur. It might 
be that the danger of famine would alto- 
gether pass away, or it might be that 
the famine would extend over a country 
inhabited by 30,000,000 of people. ‘It 
has been limited in. its severity to a 
country inhabited by 7,000,000 or 
8,000,000 of people, and the number 
who will be on the hands of the Govern- 
ment when the famine is at its worst 
will amount to certainly 3,000,000. But 
the exact locality of the distress could 
not have been ascertained till the season 
had advanced, and therefore the pro- 
viding the means of transport was de- 
layed to a later period than at first sight 
might appear to have been desirable. 
But I admit, and the Viceroy admits, 
that the preparations were not as far 
advanced as they might have been. 
As showing that the subject had not 
escaped the notice of the Viceroy, I 
may read this passage from one of the 
Minutes— : 
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“These documents have been laid before the 
Government of India, and the Governor-Gene- 
ral in Council cannot but “ro the disap- 

intment which he feels at the local officers 
loving for so long neglected fully to appreciate 
the requirements of those parts of the country, 

‘ and thereby occasioned the postponement to the 
present time of arrangements for transport 
which should have been made many weeks 


ago. 


My Lords, it appears to be a law of 
nature that the official mind can never 
readily conceive that the machinery with 
which it has to deal can go wrong, and 
I am afraid that the officials of India 
are not exempt from that law. There 
was a terrible exemplification of it in 
Orissa, where we had, indeed, a dread- 
ful mortality resulting from the inability 
of officials to see that the ordinary 
routine would not suffice to avert an ex- 
traordinary calamity. But I cannot 
think that in the present case the local 
officers, who are both the eyes and the 
hands of the Viceroy, will indulge in 
such sanguine anticipations as those 
which delayed and prevented the pre- 
parations in Orissa. I trust and be- 


lieve that no very serious injury has 
arisen from the delay in this case; but, 


even had very much more serious injury 
resulted from it, I do not think you 
could have blamed the Viceroy, because 
he was unable to supplement from his 
own knowledge the information sent to 
him by those on whom he depended. 
That is what I have to say with refer- 
ence to the past policy of the Viceroy; 
but I should not be doing justice to my 
own feelings if I did not say how much 
reason we have to be grateful for his 
exertions, and how much reason we 
have to admire the vigour, judgment, 
and self-denial with which he has ap- 
plied himself to his tremendous respon- 
sibility. All of us on this side of the 
House always admired his ability; but 
we had no notion how his powers would 
expand under the pressure of responsi- 
bility until we saw the measures he had 
adopted and the conduct he had pursued 
in the terrible position in which he found 
himself placed by this famine. My 
Lords, we have every reason to repose 
confidence in him, and I have no doubt 
that at the end of the year he will have 
the satisfaction of feeling that millions 
of human beings owe their lives to his 
exertions. He has been ably seconded 
by Sir Richard Temple and by the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of Bengal, one of the 
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most able officers who have ever served 
the Indian Government; but I am 
sorry to say that for some time he has 
felt his health unequal to the strain 
upon it, and he will have to come home 
in April. Sir William Muir has also 
suffered, and I cannot help contem- 
plating with some anxiety the resolution 
of the Viceroy to remain in Calcutta 
during the whole summer when I re- 
member the nature of the climate of that 
part of India and the dangers that may 
arise to one whose life is so precious to 
his country. My Lords, I have now 
something to say as to our future policy. 
A Bill will shortly be brought up to 
your Lordships’ House in which powers 
will be asked to raise the money neces- 
sary for the extraordinary demand in 
India. The actual money which will 
be required, at the present estimate 
in England will not be more than 
£3,000,000 ; but we shall ask for powers 
to borrow a much larger sum, because 
we cannot tell what the state of things 
will be six months hence. If the rains 
should fail in July, August, and Sep- 
tember, we may be called on for further 
exertion. We shall, therefore, ask, in 
accordance with the Viceroy’s request, 
for powers to raise a loan of £10,000,000. 
A question has been raised as to whether 
that loan should be guaranteed by Eng- 
lish securities alone. This is not quite 
the place in which to discuss that ques- 
tion. I do not know what the House of 
Commons will think of it, but I have 
felt considerable difficulty in recom- 
mending such a mode of raising the 
loan, having regard to the effect that an 
English guarantee for this loan may 
have on other Indian securities. If, 
however, the House of Commons, in a 
fit of generosity, should think fit to 
guarantee the loan, I will not make 
any objection, though I suspect India 
will be rather a loser than a gainer in 
the transaction. With respect to tran- 
sport, the railway—which should have 
been begun long ago—the railway from 
Durbungah, which is within the affected 
districts, to the Barrh station of the 
Eastern Railway, has been commenced. 
The whole difficulty is that the districts 
afflicted with famine lie close up against 
the hills, and between the Ganges and 
the hills, and the misfortune is that the 
railway is on the wrong side of the 
Ganges. The case is different therefore 
from that of Ireland, because in Ireland 
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you could approach the distressed dis- 
tricts from sides, and here you can 
only approach them from one side. There 
is much water in India; but, in these 
districts, except during the rainy season, 
little can be done on the water except 
by small boats. The consequence is that 
nearly the whole of the transport has 
to be conducted by means of carts; and, 
when it is remembered that from 1,500 
to 2,000 tons a day have to be tran- 
sported, the difficulty may readily be 
imagined; but, when the railway of 
which I have spoken has been con- 
structed, the difficulty will be consider- 
ably diminished. In addition to the 
railway the Viceroy has ordered ten 
small steamers to be constructed by the 
month of June, which, with barges at- 
tached, will be able to go up the small 
rivers when the rains come on, when the 
cart transport will to some extent be 
paralyzed. I may mention an illustration 
of the difficulties of transport. Two days 
ago we received a telegram stating that 
unless we could send out a certain num- 
ber of engine-drivers the whole work of 
relief would be imperilled. The line of 
railway is only a single one, and it has 
been calculated that if one of the engine- 
drivers employed on it died, that would 
mean a stoppage in the transport of the 
food of 40,000 people. Beyond these 
questions lies that of supply, which has 
excited a great deal of interest out-of- 
doors. I cannot approach that question 
confidently, because dealing with figures 
communicated by telegraph is one of the 
most unsatisfactory things that can be 
imagined. At one time I was under the 
impression that 420,000 tons of rice was 
all the Viceroy had collected for the 
distress. If that were so, I should say 
that his calculation was running too fine, 
and that he did not allow a sufficient 
margin for emergencies ; but it may be 
said that the telegrams are exceedingly 
obscure, and that he has probably a much 
larger supply in his possession or at his 
command. I think I may assure your 
Lordships with confidence that an ample 
margin will be provided. We and the 
Viceroy thoroughly feel that we must 
not trust too fine calculations; that we 
must run no risk when the penalty of 
that risk may be the starvation of some 
hundreds of thousands. We have, in- 
deed, no doubt that an ample provision 
will be made, but I must say that the 
communications are still incomplete, and 
until I receive a despatch by post, I 


The Marquess of Salisbury 
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hesitate to speak with confidence as to 
what actually has been done. Perha: 
I may have already detained your Lord- 
ships too long, and I will not dwell on 
the remedies which we may desire to 
carry into effect. Of course, the public 
will expect—justly expect—that as far 
as possible the recurrence of such a 
calamity—at least, of such intenseness 
—will be prevented. The India Office 
has long been alive to the importance 
of this question. The Government of 
India many years ago assented to a sys- 
tem of railways which, whatever may be 
said of them in other respects, will, at 
all events, afford easy and cheap commu- 
nication throughout the country. Some 
years agothe Government of India also re- 
solved that irrigation should be carried out 
on a comprehensive and systematic plan ; 
and on these two classes of public works it 
was resolved to spend £4,500,000. My 
Lords, Icannotsay that I consider the posi- 
tion of public works in India satisfactory. 
There have been too many disappoint- 
ments as to the accuracy of estimates to 
permit of our regarding them as satis- 
factory. I think it is not impossible that 
later in the Session I may ask your Lord- 
ships to give your consent to some scheme 
for @ more organized and systematic su- 
pervision of those works. In the mean- 
time I beg to assure your Lordships that 
neither the Government in India, nor 
the Government at home are at all un- 
aware of the extreme necessity of carry- 
ing out in all districts where they can 
see any prospect of remunerative return 
those works of irrigation which are the 
very life of India. Those are the ob- 
servations which I thought it necessary 
for me to make. I was anxious to vin- 
dicate the policy of the Government of 
India in some respects in which I thought 
it might be misunderstood. In conclu- 
sion, I may venture to assure your Lord- 
ships that nothing that activity in pre- 
paration or abundance of provisions can 
secure shall be neglected, so far as we, 
and so far as the Government of India 
are concerned, in order that this terrible 
famine, which may last till September, 
may be kept within bounds. 


Abstract of Correspondence between 
the Government of India and the Secre- 
tary of State in Council relative to the 
Drought in Bengal presented (by com- 
mand) and ordered to lie on the Table. 

House adjourned at a quarter before 


Six o’clock, to Monday next, 
Eleven o'clock, 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, 20th March, 1874. 


S.]—Sztecr Commirrer—Privilege, 
appointed ; Public Accounts, nominated ; Print- 
ing, appointed and nominated ; Kitchen and 
Refreshment Rooms (House of Commons), 
appointed and nominated. 

ResoLvTion 1n Commirrez—East India Loan. 
Pustic Brris— Resolutions in Committee — Or- 
dered—First Reading—Permissive Prohibito 
Liquor 43 Spirituous Liquors (Scotland) * 
10); Merchant Shipping Survey* [11 

blic Worship Facilities * [27] 

Ordered—First Reading—Ancient Monuments * 
[1]; Tribunals of Commerce * [2]; Metro- 
politan Buildings and Management* [3]; 
Betting * [4]; Factory Acts Amendment * 
[5]; Elementary Education Act (1870) Amend- 
ment * [6]; Household Franchise (Counties) * 
{vl Leases and Sales of Settled Estates* [8]; 
arried Women’s Property Act (1870) Amend- 
ment * [12]; Offences against the Person * 
3] omen’s Disabilities Removal * [14]; 
venue Officers Disabilities * [15] ; Elemen- 
Education (Compulsory Attendance) * 
16] ; Game Laws (Scotland) * [17]; Juries * 
18}; Imprisonment for Debt * [19]; Land- 
rd and Tenant (Ireland) Act (1870) Amend- 
ment * [20]; Parliamentary Elections (Poll- 
ing) * [21]; Working Men’s Dwellings* [22]; 
Public Meetings (Ireland) * a Legal Prac- 
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titioners* [24]; Infanticide* [25]; Church 
Rates Abolition (Scotland) * [26]. 


PRIVILEGE—COMMITTAL OF A MEM- 
BER FOR CONTEMPT. 
A SELECT COMMITTEE APPOINTED. 

Mr. WHALLEY said, he had very 
specially to solicit the favourable con- 
sideration and indulgence of the House 
for a few remarks— and they should be 
very few—which he desired to address to 
the Speaker in reference to the commu- 
nication from the Lord Chief Justice 
which the right hon. Gentleman had 
read to the House on the previous day. 
He was not present when that letter was 
read, or a very few words at the close 
would, perhaps, have disposed of the 
matter so far as he was himself person- 
ally concerned; but acting under the 
best advice he could obtain, he con- 
sidered it was due to the House—though 
emulating, in some small degree, the 
excellent example of the Lord Chief 
Justice himself in paying due respect to 
that House—that + should not allow 
the circumstances which he had thought 
fit to bring to the notice of the House to 

ass without notice; he (Mr. Whalley) 

eing the person concerned in that trans- 
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action—being the Member of the. House 
who had the misfortune to come under, 
as it were, a two-fold penalty, as com- 
municated by the Lord Chief Justice to 
the Speaker. In the first place, he had 
been so unfortunate as to commit the 
offence of contempt of Court, and having 
committed that offence, and having been 
fined for the same, he had refused to 
submit to that fine, and had elected to 
be sent to prison. He felt it was right 


ty | that he should at all events place himself 


before the House, offering any explana- 
tion that might be demanded as be- 
tween himself and his hon. Colleagues 
as to the circumstances, and then leave 
the matter. Nothing could have in- 
duced him to avoid either fine or im- 
prisonment, or to obtrude himself and 
his personal affairs, his penalty, or his 
imprisonment on the attention of the 
House, unless a sense of the absolute 
and imperative necessity of public duty 
justified him in doing so. The transac- 
tion took place during the last Parlia- 
ment, of which he was a Member, as he 
had the honour to be of the present. 
That would not have deterred him in 
reference to this transaction ; though 
it was a matter in which he had doubts 
whether it was one which required him 
to communicate to the House, or which 
demanded the cognizance of the House. 
The Lord Chief Justice had himself ad- 
mitted in the letter which was read from 
the Chair yesterday that he had doubts 
as to the propriety of the course which 
had been pursued ; but nevertheless he 
had made acommunication to the House 
by a Letter which would, he presumed, 
be placed upon the records of the House ; 
and if that was the case, he ventured to 
say—acting upon advice of high au- 
thority—that the formal intimation by 
the Lord Chief Justice that a Member of 
the last Parliament had been imprisoned 
by the Court of Queen’s Bench, was a 
matter worthy of the consideration of 
the House. Under the circumstances, 
and acting on the spur of the moment, 
he had to submit a suggestion—which 
he would have made at a later period of 
the evening, on the Motion for Adjourn- 
ment, but he found that no Motion for 
Adjournment was made that night—the 
suggestion that he now therefore ven- 
tured to make was that the letter of the 
Lord Chief Justice be referred to the 
Committee of Privileges, with a view to 
their reporting whether the Lord Chief 
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Justice of the Court of Queen’s Bench 
in committing a Member of the late Par- 
liament to Prison for contempt of Court 
had done anything wrongly affecting the 
privileges of Members of that House? 
The question of Privilege was one of 
great importance, not only to individual 
Members, but to the House at large, 
and their Privileges ought, therefore, to 
be most jealously and carefully guarded 
and maintained. In the course which he 
had taken with regard to the late trial 
he acted to the best of his humble 
abilities, and with a full sense of the re- 
sponsibilities which he thereby incurred. 
He believed, further, that the propriety 
of that course had been recognized by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer of the 
late Government, who, in answer to a 
Question put to him, said he saw no ob- 
jection to measures being taken to pro- 
vide the defendant in the late trial with 
means to bring up witnesses and conduct 
his defence. Such a course was all the 
more necessary because, if the defendant 
had been committed for trial in the or- 
dinary way, the means would have been 
provided under statute. In consequence 
of what the right hon. Gentleman had 
so stated, he (Mr. Whalley) wished to 
explain the course he had taken in the 
matter. He ventured to submit that if 
ever there was a person who could lay 
claim to the privileges of a Member of 
Parliament in regard to anything done 
outside the House, he (Mr. Whalley) 
was that person. [‘‘Oh!”] He trusted 
he was saying nothing to obtrude upon 
the House what might be called his 
peculiar, or even eccentric, views upon 
this matter. He had acted with perfect 
honesty of purpose and according to the 
best of his judgment, and without any 
idea that he was in any way infringing 
the Privileges of the House, when in so- 
liciting aid for the defendant at public 
meetings, he was carrying on what had 
been called an agitation, and had been 
denounced by the Lord Chief Justice, and 
in consequence of that he had been fined 
and also imprisoned. He was acting in 
what he believed to be the discharge of 
his public duty, and for which he had the 
assent of the House—[‘‘ Oh! ”? |—so far 
as what he had stated to the House was 
not contradicted. With regard to what 
he had to submit to the House now, in 
Sir Erskine May’s work on the Law and 
Practice of Parliament, it was distinctly 
recognized that the Committee of that 


Mr. Whalley 
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House would not take cognizance of any 
interference with the Privileges of this 
House, or with theliberties ofits Members, 
without first inquiring into all the circum. 
stances of the case. The passage referring 
to Lechmere Charlton’s Case was to the 
effect that, although the Lord Chancellor 
had power to declare what he deemed 
to be a contempt of the High Court of 
Chancery, it was necessary that the 
House of Commons, as the sole and ex- 
clusive judge of its own Privileges, 
should be informed of the particulars of 
the contempt before they could decide 
whether the contempt was of such a 
character as to justify the imprisonment 
of a Member. Now, he thought the cir- 
cumstances of the present case wero 
well worthy of attention. They simply 
amounted to this—that he had ventured 
to state, in a letter which he wrote for 
the information of his constituents, that 
it was his belief that a man committed 
on a charge of perjury in the Court of 
Queen’s Bench was not guilty of perjury 
so far as regarded one particular portion 
of the evidence given in Court, and he 
felt that as an Englishman he had a 
right to express that view. It was the 
result of extreme labour undertaken at 
his own risk and cost—he referred to his 
journey to America. He gave his reasons 
why he believed that certain parts of the 
story or narrative of a particular person 
committed for perjury were true, and 
held that a man put upon trial, and not 
yet found guilty, was innocent. That 
was really the whole ground of his 
offence—the whole ground upon which 
he had been found guilty of contempt 
of Court. The reason why he had made 
an effort to address the Court was that 
he might take the opinion of the Exche- 
quer Chamber on the subject of this 
law of contempt, than which nothing 
could be more repugnant in connection 
with the course of our English jurispru- 
dence. That was the general outline of 
his offence, and he ventured to submit 
that this matter, which had been brought 
under the notice of the House by the 
Lord Chief Justice, ought to be referred 
tothe Committee of Privileges for inquiry 
into the circumstances with a view to 
their reporting whether it was desirable 
that the House should take any further 
steps in the matter. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Will the hon. Mem- 
ber be good enough to bring up the terms 
of his Motion ? 
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Mr. WHALLEY accordingly handed 
up his Motion in writing—as follows— 
“That the Letter of the Lord Chief Jus- 
tice, read by Mr. Speaker to the House 
on the 19th instant, be referred to the 
Committee of Privileges to examine and 
report whether any of the matters re- 
ferred to therein demand the further 
attention of this House.” 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That the Letter of the Lord Chief Justice 
of England to Mr. Speaker, informing the House 
of the commitment of Mr. Whalley, a Member 
of this House, be referred to the Committee of 
Privileges, to consider and report whether any 
of the matters referred to therein demand the 
further attention of the House.” —(Mr. Whalley.) 


Mr. DISRAELI: Sir, any question 
which involves the Privileges of the 
Members of this House should always 
be treated with great attention and con- 
sideration. In regard to the present 
case, I am not prepared in any way 
to give an opinion on its merits. I am 
not sufficiently aware of the circum- 
stances, nor have I myself had time to 
consider them. But certainly, primd facie, 
there has been an apparent violation 
of the Privileges of a Member of this 
House, and whenever such a violation 
occurs the House cannot, I think, be too 
cautious in the course it pursues. The 
proposition of the hon. Member for 
Peterborough is, however, one which I 
think it would hardly be convenient for 
the House to adopt. The Committee of 
Privileges is a body which we should all 
of us at all times speak of with great 
respect, but it is not, upon the whole, a 
very convenient body to appeal to; and, 
unless the subject is complicated, I 
should hardly advise the House to have 
recourse to such a Committee. The Com- 
mittee of Privileges is a heterogeneous 
body, and it is not expedient to appoint 
one unless the case is of great com- 
plexity. It appears to me that the merits 
of the present case would be met if we 
were to appoint a Select Committee. My 
suggestion is that we appoint a Select 
Committee to inquire into the circum- 
stances. 

Mr. WHITBREAD said, they were 
not called upon to form any opinion‘as 
to the merits of the case, but certainly 
he did not think this was a case which 
ought to be passed by without the ap- 
pointment of a Committee to inquire 
into it. He was not going to be so im- 
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pertinent as to express his admiration of 
the Lord Chief Justice, or of the manner 
in which he discharged the duties of his 
high — but he might say he was 
very glad that learned Judge had arrived 
at the conclusion that he ought to ac- 
quaint the House with the fact of his 
having committed one of its Members 
for contempt. He would venture to point 
out one or two considerations which ap- 
peared to him to make it imperative on 
all the Courts, whenever they committed 
a Member of that House, whether during 
the Recess, or when the House was 
sitting, to acquaint the House of the fact. 
What were the facts of the present case? 
A Member was committed almost imme- 
diately before the Dissolution of Parlia- 
ment. It would have been quite pos- 
sible, therefore, that he might have been 
prevented from presenting himself to his 
constituents for re-election. A Member 
might be committed—if any other doc- 
trine held good—the day after Parlia- 
ment was prorogued, and released again 
the day before Parliament met; and yet 
no official information might be conveyed 
to the House on the subject. He did 
not think the House would be content 
with any sort of record, or that a County 
Court Judge might commit one of its 
Members to prison during the Recess, 
and yet that it should receive no official 
intimation of the fact. If, therefore, a 
Committee were in the present instance 
appointed, a good opportunity would, he 
thought, be afforded for expressing some 
opinion on the part of the House that 
information should be conveyed to it 
whenever any Court of justice happened 
to commit one of its Members. As to 
the appointment of a Select Committee 
instead of a Committee of Privileges, 
he had’ only to say that for such a case 
as that under discussion a Select Com- 
mittee might command the confidence of 
the House; but, on the other hand, the 
unbroken rule had been to refer such 
cases to a Committee of Privileges. 
There were instances in which some hon. 
Members were named specially to serve 
on a Committee of Privileges, the Com- 
mittee, with the exception of those 
names, being constituted in the ordinary 
way. Such were, perhaps, not conveni- 
ent precedents to be followed ; but when- 
ever acase arose, of the committal of one 
of its Members, in which the House took 
a serious and deep interest, it might be 
of advantage to have a largo Committee 
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of Privileges, in whose proceedings 
almost the whole of the House might 
take part. He should not like to see the 
old practice done away with of referring 
such cases to a Committee of Privileges. 
The House had inherited the Privileges 
which it possessed from those who had 
established and sustained them in diffi- 
cult times, and though in the present 
day they were not often infringed, he 
thought they should always be jealously 
watched. 

Mr. LOWE: I cannot help thinking 
that the advice given to us by the right 
hon. Gentleman at the head of Her 
Majesty’s Government is the one that 
we should do wisely to adopt—that we 
should refer the matter to a Select Com- 
mittee of moderate numbers, where it 
can be very much more conveniently 
dealt with than it could be by the Com- 
mittee of Privileges, which embodies 
practically the House at large. It must 
be observed that the Lord Chief Justice 
has informed us of the fact that a Mem- 
ber of this House has been committed 
for contempt, but has not stated the cir- 
cumstances of the case. It will there- 
fore be the duty of the Committee to 
ascertain those circumstances, and I 
think that can be better done by a 
moderately sized Select Committee of 
inquiry than by a very large Committee 
of Privileges. I therefore quite agree 
with the right hon. Gentleman that it 
is very desirable that we should have a 
Select Committee to inquire into the 
circumstances. It is quite right, I wish 
to add, that the House should always 
be jealous on this subject, and that it 
should allow nothing to pass without 
investigation. At the same time I hope 
it will be fully understood that in ap- 
pointing a Committee to ascertain the 
circumstances, that appointment does 
not imply the slightest censure on the 
Lord Chief Justice. 

Mr. ROEBUCK said, he was a Mem- 
ber of the House when Mr. Wellesley 
was committed by Lord Brougham for 
contempt of his Court. He believed that 
on that occasion a Select Committee 
was appointed to inquire into the cir- 
cumstances, and he therefore wished to 
ask the right hon. Gentleman in the 
Chair whether a precedent had not been 
furnished in that case which might very 
properly be followed in the present 
instance ? 


Mr. Whitbread 
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Mr. SPEAKER: The precedent to 
which the hon. and learned Member re- 
ferred was of this sort. The matter was 
referred to the Committee of Privileges. 
That, Iam bound to say, has been the 
ordinary course. At the same time, it 
has been found in practice somewhat in- 
convenient, because the Committee of Pri- 
vileges is composed of all knights of 
the shire, all gentlemen of the long 
robe, and all merchants. It must, 
therefore, be obvious to the House that 
the composition of such a Oommittee 
would, to say the least, be inconvenient, 
and it will be for the House to deter- 
mine for itself whether this matter shall 
be referred to a Select Committee or to 
a Committee of Privileges. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Ordered, That the Letter of the Lord Chief 
Justice of England to Mr. Speaker, informing 
the House of the commitment of Mr. Whalley, 
a Member of this House, for Contempt of Court, 
be referred to a Select Committee, for the pur- 
pose of considering and reporting whether any 
of the matters referred to therein demand the 
further attention of the House.—(Mr. Disraeli.) 


And, on!March 26, Committee nominated as fol- 
lows:—Mr. Disrarui, Mr. Goscuen, Mr. Soni- 
citor GeneraL, Mr. Knarcuputi-HvceEssen, 
Mr. Spencer Watpotz, Mr. Wurrsreap, Mr. 
SrerHen Cave, Sir Cuartzs Forster, Sir 
Seymour Frrzcerayp, Sir Henry James, Vis- 
count Hotmespate, Sir Epwarp CoLEBROOKE, 
Sir Granam Montcomery, Mr. Massgy, Vis- 
count Cricuton, Mr. Atrorney GENERAL, and 
Mr. Rorsucx :—Power to send for persons, 
papers, and records; Five to be the quorum. 


BANK HOLIDAYS—THE CUSTOMS DE- 
PARTMENT.—QUESTION. 


Mr. RITCHIE asked Mr. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, Whether, as business 
in the City is now discontinued on the 
days set apart as Bank Holidays, Her 
Majesty’s Government will extend to the 
employés in the Customs Department 
the benefit of the holidays established 
by the Bank Holidays Act ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER, in reply, said, that a correspond- 
ence was going on between the Board of 
Oustoms and the Treasury on this sub- 
ject, and that no decision had yet been 
arrived at. 
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BENGAL FAMINE.—QUESTION. 


Mr. ONSLOW asked the Under Se- 
cretary of State for India, How soon the 
Papers relating to the Indian Famine 
would be laid upon the Table of the 
House ? 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON in reply, 
said, that he hoped to be able to lay on 
the Table to-morrow an abstract of the 
despatches which had passed between the 
Viceroy and the Secretary of State for 
India, and to supplement this abstract 
by furnishing the last three despatches 
in full. 


PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE. 


Mr. NEWDEGATE inquired of the 
First Lord of the Treasury, Whether it 
was his intention that the House should 
sit to-morrow, and, if so, at what time 
and for what business ? 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE thought it 
would be convenient if the First Lord of 
the Treasury would also state what 
was likely to be the course of business 
next week, and at what time they were 
to be released from their arduous la- 
bours ? 

Mr. DISRAELI: I am not surprised 
at the feeling of astonishment—I hope 
it may not be described as even a more 
painful sentiment — which has been 
shown on an allusion being made to a 
proposal that the House should meet 
to-morrow. The fact is, however, that 
the claims of Public Business are at this 
moment so exigent that I must not only 
ask this House to meet to-morrow, but 
we must use our influence to induce the 
august Assembly which sits in “‘ another 
place’ to meet likewise on a Saturday— 
I mean on Saturday week. I will point 
out the mode in which I think the 
claims of Public Business, however exi- 
gent, may be met—but it is only with 
the aid of the cordial support of the House 
that they can be met successfully. We 
propose that the House should assemble 
at 12 o’clock to-morrow, and we shall at 
that sitting introduce the Excess Votes 
for 1872-8, and the Supplementary Esti- 
mates, amounting to £315,000, for 
1873-4, and shall ask, moreover, for 
a Vote of Credit on account of the 
Ashantee War. On Monday we propose 
to go into Committee of Supply, when we 
shall ask for a Vote on Account for two 





months. On Tuesday, with the assist- 
ance of the House, and by hon. Gentle- 
men showing friendliness and forbear- 
ance, we may take the Report of Supply, 
and the Bill framed upon it may be read 
a first time. On Wednesday the second 
reading of that Bill may be taken, 
on Thursday we may go into Committee 
on it, and on Friday we may take the 
third reading. This House need not 
meet on Saturday. If we can induce 
the august Assembly in ‘“ another place” 
to meet on Saturday, the Lords, by sus- 
pending their Standing Orders, may pass 
through the Bill, and on Monday, the 
30th, in that case, it would receive the 
Royal Assent. The Secretary for War 
and the First Lord of the Admiralty 
may also, on the 30th, move a Vote for 
the number of men required for the 
public service, and on Tuesday the re- 
port on that subject may be agreed 
to. That is precisely the last -day 
of the financial year. Now this can 
be done with the forbearance and as- 
sistance of the House and in no other 
way. I think the requirements of the 
public service authorize that forbear- 
ance on the part of the House, and 
I trust it will be exercised. It is only 
by using judiciously every moment 
of our time, by sitting at unusual 
hours, and by both houses respond- 
ing readily to the appeals we make, 
that we can hope to succeed in accom- 
plishing this financial tour de force. 
With regard to the question of which 
the hon. Member for the University of 
Cambridge has asked as to the period of 
relaxation which he needs, I may say 
that if we can carry out the business I 
have mentioned by Tuesday, the 31st, I 
shall then move, if it be agreeable to 
the House, that we adjourn from that 
date till Monday, the 13th of April. 
And perhaps I may be allowed to take 
this opportunity of saying that on 
Thursday, April 16, my right hon. 
Friend the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
proposes to introduce his Budget. 


THE ADDRESS IN ANSWER TO THE 
QUEEN’S SPEECH. 


Report of Address brought up, and 
read. 


Address read a second time. 

Mr. BUTT, in moving an Amendment 
to the Address, said, he was fully aware 
of the objection that might be raised to 
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a course being followed which would 
bring controversial questions to the vote 
on such an occasion as the present. He 
ventured at the same time to think that 
if the House favoured him with a hear- 
ing he would be able to satisfy hon. 
Members that he was justified in acting 
as he did—he hoped, in short, to show 
that there was an absolute necessity for 
giving Ireland a new system of in- 
ternal government. The proposal he 
desired to submit to the House was that 
the following passage should be added 
to the Address :— 

“We also thinkit right humbly to represent to 
Your Majesty that dissatisfaction prevails very 
extensively in Ireland with the existing system 
of government in that country, and that com- 
plaints are made that under that system the 
Trish people do not enjoy the full benefits of the 
Constitution and of the free principles of the 
law ; and we humbly assure Your Majesty that 
we shall regard it as the duty of Parliament, 
on the earliest opportunity, to consider the 
origin of this dissatisfaction with a view to the 
removal of all just causes of discontent.” , 


He thought there was one result of this 
dissatisfaction in Ireland as exhibited 
by the recent elections to which no per- 
son could be indifferent and which no 
wise statesman could disregard. For 
the first time since the Act of Union a 
majority—he would call it a decisive 
majority—of Irish Members had been 
returned pledged to seek such a modi- 
fication of the arrangements of the 
Union as would give to Irishmen in 
Ireland the right of managing their own 
affairs. He referred to this fact as evi- 
dence of dissatisfaction with the existing 
state of things. The Irish Members who 
had been returned as Home Rulers were 
a decisive majority of the Irish repre- 
sentatives, and these had not been 
pledged to any mere vague declaration 
in favour of Home Rule. Those who 
had thought it right to endeavour to 
excite the attention of the country to 
the question of Home Rule had deli- 
berately prepared and put before the 
country the plan contained in the Reso- 
lution, which he ventured to say was 
framed in terms as clear and distinct as 
possible. They asked that Ireland should 
have the management of exclusively 
Trish affairs. Their plan would relieve 


the House of business which it had not 
the time, and, he might say without 
disrespect, not the capacity, to manage. 
Their plan would not in the slightest 
degree affect the prerogative of the 
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Crown or the stability of the Empire, 
They saw no reason why an Irish Par- 
liament could not manage exclusively 
Irish affairs without endangering the 
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stability of the Empire. Had the grant 
of Parliaments to Canada, Australia, 
and other Colonies endangered the sta- 
bility of the a He believed he 
spoke for every Member who had been 
returned for Ireland on the Home Rule 
principle when he said that they repu- 
diated in the strongest terms the slightest 
wish to break up the unity of the Empire 
or to bring about a collision between 
England and Ireland. They made no 
secret that they had all been elected to 
put forward the claim of Ireland to Home 
Rule, and, whether rightly or wrongly, 
they had come to an agreement among 
themselves that they would act sepa- 
rately and independently of all existing 
political combinations in that House. 
‘Whether that course was wise or not, 
it certainly was a new feature in Irish 
olitics, and one that could not be over- 
lodieed: They took up that position be- 
cause they could not acquiesce in any- 
thing that appeared to them to imply 
that there was nothing in the state of 
Ireland that required a remedy. In 
taking up that position he felt that they 
had taken a great responsibility upon 
themselves, and he knew the difficulty 
of their position. He knew the prejudice 
which the statement that they had deter- 
mined to act independently of political 
combinations would naturally provoke, 
but he would ask the House to judge 
them by their conduct. They would 
pursue a course very different from any- 
thing like faction. He thought he might 
base the first part of this Amendment 
upon the mere fact that a majority of 
the Irish Members were returned ex- 
serge to endeavour to obtain for Ire- 
and self-government. He knew not 
what stronger proof could be given of 
the dissatisfaction existing in Ireland. 
That dissatisfaction had been constitu- 
tionally expressed. It had not been ex- 
pressed by any disturbances such as on 
former occasions were noticed in the 
Royal Speech. The Irish people had 
made this great political movement at a 
time when perfect tranquillity prevailed 
throughout the country, and in all the 
agitation by which the result had been 
brought about there had been nothing 
unconstitutional or illegal. It had been 
expressed through that political fran- 
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chise which had been given to them for 
the purpose of declaring their political 
opinion. Ireland at present was in a 
state co og tranquillity. The assizes 
that had just closed had ended in every 
lace with congratulations from the 
Griaee upon the peaceableness of the 
different counties. In the last summer 
assizes in the city he had the honour to 
represent (Limerick) white gloves were 
given to the Judge, there not being a 
prisoner to be tried. In the City of 
Cork, another great city in the South of 
Ireland, the very same thing occurred. 
He thought the dissatisfaction in Ire- 
land called upon the House, he would 
not say to alter or reverse any policy that 
had been hitherto pursued with refer- 
ence to Ireland, but certainly to review 
calmly and deliberately that policy, 
and ascertain the causes that had given 
rise to the dissatisfaction as to the 
management of Irish affairs by that 
House. He thought he need not go far 
to justify the second part of this Amend- 
ment, which affirmed that the Irish 
people complained that they had not had 
the full benefits of the Constitution of 
England. He believed that at this 
moment Ireland was under a code of 
law which for severity had not its 
parallel in any European State. He 
would not speak for a moment of the 
law that prevailed all over Ireland in- 
dependently of the will of the Lord 
Lieutenant. The Lord Lieutenant had 
power by proclamation to make it ille- 
gal in any district to carry arms with- 
out a licence from a police magistrate, 
and any man having a gun, a pistol, or 
dagger was liable, unless he had a 
magistrate’s licence, to imprisonment for 
two years. Of the 32 counties in Ire- 
land 26 had been proclaimed; the 
greater part of five others had been 
proclaimed, and there was just one 
county in Ireland, designated Tyrone, 
which was free from proclamation. Of 
the eight counties and cities Carrick- 
fergus only was free from proclamation. 
Now that, he thought, was a very start- 
ling state of things in Ireland. But 
more than this—at any time of the night, 
in any district where this law prevailed 
any policeman holding a warrant might 
demand to be admitted into any house 
in a proclaimed district, and might break 
open the door, if admittance was refused, 
to search the house for arms, and 119 
of these general warrants were now in 
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operation. Even this was notall. By 
proclamation the Lord Lieutenant might 
make it a crime to be out of doors after 
dark, while by another proclamation he 
could empower the police to seize any 
stranger, and a large portion of Ireland 
was at present under thislaw. By an- 
other proclamation any magistrate or 
police officer might demand admittance 
to any man’s house and ransack his 
pom for the purpose of comparing the 

andwriting with the handwriting of a 
threatening letter. Let it not be ima- 
gined that these powers were never 
used. On one occasion a number of 
young men, one of whom was the son 
of a respectable merchant, determined 
to play Hamlet. A police inspector, 
hearing of this, went to the theatre, 
arrested the young gentleman, and kept 
him in prison from Saturday night till 
Monday morning, when he was brought 
before a magistrate on a charge of 
having arms in his possession. Cases 
like this were of frequent occurrence in 
Ireland. Under the pretext of searching 
for arms the police often sought to pro- 
cure evidence of robberies and thefts, and 
these powers might be abused for many 
other purposes. He cared not how these 
provisions might be defended, for he was 
sure they were not necessary. This, he 
thought, amply justified him in saying 
that Ireland did not enjoy the advan- 
tages of the British Constitution, nor the 
free principles of the English law. These 
powers were in constant use. With re- 
gard to arresting persons after sunset, 
he would tell the House what occurred 
on the 5th of the present month, accord- 
ing to an account which appeared in a 
very respectable newspaper. Early in 
the morning on that day a band went to 
attend an election meeting. In going 
through the town they played some tune 
—which however was not a party tune 
—and the young people of the place 
were naturally attracted by the music. 
The crowd cheered, and then a police- 
man thought fit to think an offence had 
been committed against the law. Sub- 
sequently the constable followed two 
young men, whom he knew perfectly 
well, a distance of two miles, and at six 
minutes to 6 o’clock, just after sunset, 
he told them they were out under sus- 
picious circumstances. Thereupon he 
carried them to gaol, where they were 
detained until they were brought before 
a magistrate the next day. as this a 
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state of things that ought to be endured 
in a country which was nominally under 
the British Constitution ? The police in 
Ireland were in truth a military force. 
A high Conservative authority had said 
they were ten times as numerous as they 
need be for the purpose of keeping the 
peace; and the late Lord Mayo said 
that by converting them into a military 
force their efficiency as detectors of crime 
had been destroyed. The existing laws 
made the police the masters of the daily 
life of the people. Indeed, the police 
had been termed an ‘army of occupa- 
tion,” and when the civil power of a 
country was confided to such an army 
the law was identified with the idea of 
conquest. But how did Ireland stand 
with regard to other matters? In the 
first place, the franchise was not the 
same as in England. When the late 
Reform Act was passed for England 
household suffrage was introduced into 
the boroughs; whereas in Ireland no 
one could vote in a borough unless he 
had a rating qualification above £4. 
Moreover, the franchise in Ireland was 
encumbered by so many vexatious rules 
about rating that it was difficult for any- 
body to obtain a vote. In England, with 
a population of 26,000,000, as many as 
1,200,000 persons enjoyed the town 
franchise ; while in Ireland, with a popu- 
lation of 5,500,000, there were just 
50,000 town voters, of whom 80,000 
were to be found in Belfast, Dublin, 
Cork, and Limerick. In the whole of 
the rest of Ireland only 20,000 persons 
were admitted to what ought to be a 
popular franchise. Perhaps it might 
be said that the town population of Ire- 
land was not so large as that of Eng- 
land. This was doubtless true, but in 
England one man out of every eight 
had the franchise, whereas in Ireland 
only one man out of every 20 had it. 
He would ask them whether the Irish 
people had the full benefit of the Con- 
stitution which had been established in 
England? It was a strange circum- 
stance that the progress of Liberal opi- 
nions led to this divergence between 
the English and Irish franchises. For- 
merly they were the same in both coun- 
tries, but shortly after the passing of 
Catholic Emancipation the 40s. free- 
holders were abolished, and by the 
Reform Bill the franchise in Ireland 
was made higher than in England. 
There was also a difference between the 
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municipal franchise in the two countries, 
In Ireland—the poorer country be it 
remembered —a man could not take 
part in a municipal election unless he 
occupied a house worth £10 a-year; 
but in England every householder had 
aright to vote. Again, how were fiscal 
affairs managed in Ireland? A Grand 
Jury was summoned by the Sheriff in 
every county for the purpose of finding 
bills and discharging the criminal ad- 
ministration of justice, and the members 
of this body, who were not elected by 
the people, were made the guardians of 
the whole county expenditure, which 
amounted throughout the whole of Ire- 
land to £1,200,000 a-year. In fact, the 
whole system of government in Ireland 
was based on distrust of the people, just 
as the whole system of government in 
England was based upon trust of the 
people. This circumstance, he thought, 
justified the complaint of the people of 
Ireland that they had not the benefit of 
the Constitution. In accordance with an 
old principle of the British Constitution, 
sheriffs in all towns were elected by the 
people, and this was the case in Ireland 
until Liberal legislation reformed the 
corporations and took from them this 
— of electing sheriffs. Did not the 
acts he had mentioned justify him in 
asking the House to recede from its 
policy of coercion and distrust? The 
conclusion had been reluctantly forced 
upon him that conceding to Ireland a 
Parliament to manage its own affairs 
was the only way to establish a perfect 
constitutional government in that coun- 
try. Heé was persuaded that any candid 
Englishman who would examine the 
peculiar condition of Ireland, and the 
differences which existed between Ire- 
land and England, would arrive, as he 
had done, at the conclusion that the 
only way to have a really constitutional 
government in Ireland was to allow the 
representatives of the people, freely 
chosen by the people, to administer 
their own affairs. However, the Amend- 
ment he was about to move did not 
express any opinion on that point. All 
he now asked the House to say was 
that Ireland had not the benefit of the 
Constitution, and to consider a remedy. 
The Amendment. ought to commend 
itself to the common sense and candour 
of English gentlemen. A new state of 
things had arisen in Ireland, and an 
opportunity was now given to the House 
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of Commons to review its policy with 
regard to that country. He did not at 
present ask the House to concede Home 
Rule to Ireland. That question re- 
mained to be discussed, and perhaps to 
be discussed for many years. But first 
the advocates of Home Rule must satisfy 
the English people that they were not 
seeking separation. Ireland had given 
up the idea of separation, because she 
had before her,the prospect of obtainin 

another and a far better thing. He did 
not believe Ireland would ever be con- 
tent with the existing state of things ; 
but if Englishmen approached the sub- 
ject with unprejudiced minds there would 
be no difficulty in framing a measure 
which would make Ireland contented, 
while the integrity of the Empire would 
be perfectly maintained. We were now 
entering upon a new phase of Irish 
politics. It was not his wish to say one 
word of disrespect towards the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite, who by his 
genius had raised himself to the exalted 
position he at present occupied. The 
right hon. Gentleman was now for the 
first time in his life in power, although 
he had previously been in office. Ire- 
land was a field large enough for the 
ambition of any man if he could recon- 
cile that country cordially to the British 
nation, and dispel every trace of dis- 
loyalty to the British Crown. He be- 
lieved it was possible to do this by wise 
legislation. There might be a veiled 
policy as well as a veiled rebellion. It 
would be a mistake, however, if the 
right hon. Gentleman were to conceive 
that other questions would not have to be 
dealt with. If a policy of conciliation 
were pursued towards Ireland, the right 
hon. Gentleman would not find himself 
obstructed by Irish representatives, but 
if he should unfortunately pursue a 
different course he would find himself 
disappointed ; but however great their 
wish to relieve the House of Commons 
from the management of exclusively 
Trish affairs, for which they believed the 
House unfit, while those affairs were 
managed in this House, and they con- 
tinued Members of it, a duty devolved 
upon them which would be ill-discharged 
by offering factious opposition to any 
measures for the benefit of Ireland, from 
whatever side of the House those mea- 
sures might emanate. He thought he 
had shown that a crisis had arisen in 
the affairs of Ireland presenting new 
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phases ; that those Gentlemen who had 
associated themselves for the purpose of 
obtaining self-government for Ireland 
were bound not to acquiesce in an Ad- 
dress which inferred that things should 
remain as they were; and it was with 
this view that he would now place in 
the hands of the Speaker the Amend- 
ment which he had prepared. 

Mz. M. BROOKS, in seconding the 
Amendment, claimed indulgence as a 
new Member, and said he professed to 
be a loyal and dutiful subject of Her 
Majesty; he yielded to no man in the 
desire to maintain the dignity of the 
Throne and the integrity of the Empire ; 
but, having a stake in Ireland, and as 
Chief Magistrate of the second city of 
the Empire (Dublin), he did not shrink 
from the responsibility he had under- 
taken. It was impossible to look round 
and say that dissatisfaction did not pre- 
vail in Ireland. He did not hesitate to 
declare that dissatisfaction in Ireland 
was wide-spread, while disloyalty was 
rare. As to the causes of that dissatis- 
faction, when he remembered that the 
Roman Catholic hierarchy, and the 
clergy and laity without one single dis- 
sentient, claimed that the higher educa- 
tion of the youth of the country should 
be free from the control of his co-re- 
ligionists, the Protestants, and the Im- 
perial Parliament had refused that de- 
mand, dissatisfaction could not but pre- 
vail in Ireland. There was also a 
strong feeling among his countrymen 
that really Irish affairs should be ma- 
naged according to Irish ideas. 


Amendment proposed, at the end of 
the eighth paragraph, to add the words— 

“ We also think it right humbly to represent 
to Your Majesty that dissatisfaction prevails 
very extensively in Ireland with the existing 
system of Government in that Country, and 

+ complaints are made that under that system 
the Irish people do not enjoy the full benefits 
of the Constitution or of the free principles of 
the Law; and we humbly assure Your Majesty 
that we shall regard it as the duty of Parlia- 
ment, on the earliest opportunity, to consider 
the origin of this dissatisfaction, with a view to 
the removal of all just causes of discontent.” — 
(Mr. Butt.) 


Question proposed, “That those words 
be there added.” 


Mr. CHAPLIN said, it could not be 
denied that the new Parliament met 
under peculiar circumstances. It was 
not only that the two great parties in 
the State had undergone so wondrous a 
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transformation—it was not only that the 
new Prime Minister was one of whom 
the verdict of posterity would pronounce 
that his career had been the most re- 
markable of that of any Statesman in 
the present century—it was not only 
that they had witnessed in the fortunes 
of a party and its leader a reverse, pro- 
bably the most striking on record—but 
they were now confronted with a Motion 
which, in spite of the protestations of 
the hon. Mover and his party, could 
only have one object—and it was well to 
speak plainly—to aim a vital and a fatal 
blow at the integrity of the Empire. 
The right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Glad- 
stone), whom they were all glad to see 
in his place in a House in which he had 
gained a credit and a renown which 
would linger in the minds of men long 
after these material walls had ceased to 
exist, had been at considerable pains to 
point out last night the reasons why he 
thought it wise to advise a Dissolution, 
but he declined altogether to investigate 
the causes which produced the results 
which the General Election had so un- 
expectedly revealed to him. In his (Mr. 
Chaplin’s) opinion these causes bore 
more or less directly upon the Motion 
now before the House; and it would be 
neither wise nor right for hon. Gentle- 
men on either side of the House to con- 
ceal from themselves that there must 
have been some great occasion for such 
a change, and there was no man who 
could fail to derive great instruction 
from the causes that had produced these 
results. When the late Administration 
came into office the right hon. Gentle- 
man was then at the head of a majority, 
probably the largest and most powerful 
which it ever fell to the lot of a leader 
to control. For a time they followed 
him without a murmur; their discipline 
was perfect and their ranks remained 
intact.. What was the use which the 
right hon. Gentleman and his Colleagues 
proceeded to make of their majority? 
The policy of the right hon. Gentleman 
in Ireland might be described as one 
of weak, unwise conciliation, followed 
swiftly in almost every case by measures 
of stringent and severe coercion. That 
policy was first applied to the Estab- 
lished Church in Ireland, with this two- 
fold result—first, that, as a conspicuous 
Member of the late Administration (Mr. 
Bright) had declared, the principle was 
now irrevocably fixed in the legislation 
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of this country that an Established 
Church might be removed; and, g0- 
condly, that a new Peace Preservation 
Act was rendered necessary in the very 
next Session, to meet a fresh crop of 
outrages which had sprung up in Ire- 
land. The policy of confiscation having 
failed completely in that case, it was 
next applied to the landlords, and 
with almost a precisely similar result, 
for Parliament had hardly met when 
the noble Lord then the Chief Secre 

for Ireland (the Marquess of Harting- 
ton) almost begged the House on his 
knees to grant a Committee, whose de- 
liberations were to be secret, in order to 
help him to govern parts of Ireland 
as rebellious counties, which all the 
concessions of the right hon. Gentleman 
had failed entirely to conciliate. And 
here he might, perhaps, be permitted to 
observe that to those who appreciated 
rightly the full meaning and effect of 
the Irish Land Bill, it was always from 
the first a measure so pernicious, both in 
character and principle, that they could 
view it at no time except with feelin 
of dislike—dislike which was rapidly 
converted into real alarm when it be- 
came apparent how every principle of 
justice was ignored; how every remon- 
strance on their part was met, not by 
valid argument or reason, but by the 
majority that there was at the Minister’s 
back ; and how recklessly he confiscated 
the rights of property in Ireland. He 
had formed his own opinions on that 
measure at the time,; he had never 
serupled to express them then; he 
did not hesitate to do so now—that 
it was the very worst measure that 
had ever been passed. That Act, when 
its history came to be written, would 
be found to be the darkest blot upon 
the career of the right hon. Gentleman, 
and on the day when it was placed in 
the statute book the first nail was driven 
home in the coffin of the late Adminis- 
tration. It had been said that whatever 
might be the blame attaching to the 
Government of the day for passing that 
measure, the people of this country must 
accept their share of it; but in that view 
he could by no means concur, as it was 
founded on a total misconception, and 
he challenged the right hon. Gentle- 
man or his Colleagues, or any of his 
supporters, to point out when or where 
it was that the principle of compen- 
sation for disturbance, which was the 
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yery pith and marrow of the Act, and 
which was the sole provision that ob- 
tained for that measure the approval of 
the Irish peasantry, was submitted to 
the people of this country, and their de- 
liberate judgment upon it obtained. The 
principle of that measure was never sub- 
mitted to the people of this country until 
January, 1874, and then they expressed 
their opinion upon it in a manner that 
it was impossible to mistake. Five 
ears had elapsed since the late Govern- 
ment embarked on their career; five 
years since, the House had been told 
that legislation for Ireland was the 
uestion of the day ; and five years since, 

e then First Minister said that Ire- 
land must be governed according to 
Irish ideas. Was it not a climax to 
the policy of the right hon. Gentle- 
man and of his Colleagues that after 
they had held unequalled sway and 
power in Ireland for five years they 
were brought face to face with some 
50 Gentlemen in that House who were 
ledged to vote in favour of Home 
ule? That was a striking illustration 
of the effect of the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s ideas on the subject of Irish legis- 
lation having been carried out. The late 
Government laboured under the double 
mistake of supposing, first, that the 
people of this country ever really under- 
stood the nature of their Irish measures, 
and, secondly, of supposing that the 
country ever condoned or admitted the 
principle of confiscation. Actuated by 
these erroneous notions, they proceeded 
to put in force the principle of confisca- 
tion whenever the fancy seized them. 
He would not detain the House at length 
by going through a long catalogue of 
the misfortunes and the misdemeanours 
of the late Government ; but at length, 
by happy accident—or, as some think, 
by a happy intervention of Providence 
—they turned their attention to their 
old friends the Licensed Victuallers, 
whose indignation, in conjunction with 
that of all who had anything to lose, 
had found expression in the result of 
the General Election, which must carry 
conviction to all minds that a policy 
of confiscation is not suited to the feel- 
ings of the English people. There were 
principles of justice and of good govern- 
ment which had been sanctioned by the 
knowledge and experience of a thousand 
years, and which had been endorsed by 
the approval of countless generations, 
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within whose limits the rulers of man- 
kind might travel safely, and still give 
full scope to the most transcendent in- 
tellect and genius; but when those limits 
were exceeded, unknown regions were 
entered upon, where was danger both 
to the rulers and to the country. In 
the rashness of his transcendent genius 
the right hon. Gentleman had entered 
upon those unknown regions, and had 
been coquetting with dangerous prin- 
ciples until at length a nation, indo- 
lent as a rule, and not given to either 
forming or giving expression in a hurry 
to its political feelings, had risen in 
genuine alarm, and with united voice 
had hurled its former leader from his 
high position. He trusted that, from 
the fate of the right hon. Gentleman, 
succeeding Governments would take 
warning in the future, and we must all 
rejoice that England, in the exercise 
of the highest and greatest functions 
committed to her by the Constitution, 
had placed in power men who would 
uphold the fame of English statesmen, 
and maintain inviolate the integrity of 
Great Britain. 

Mr. JOHN GEORGE MacCARTHY 
rose to support the Amendment. He 
especially needed the indulgence which 
that Assembly usually accorded to those 
who were addressing it for the first 
time, because he was about to sub- 
mit to it views which were, perhaps, 
thoroughly opposed to the preconceived 
opinions held by the large majority 
of the hon. Members he was address- 
ing. He was not, however, unac- 
quainted with the traditional courtesy 
and forbearance of that branch of the 
Legislature. It had been stated by a 
high authority that one of the safe- 
guards of the liberty of this country was 
that any opinion, provided it was a 
reasonable one, and was expressed with 
reasonable courtesy and moderation, was 
sure of a fair hearing in the British 
House of Commons. He was old enough 
to remember principles which, when first 
advocated in that House, were distaste- 
ful to the great majority of the Mem- 
bers, being in the main right, and being 
in the main honestly advocated, had 
eventually been accepted by the Legis- 
lature, and embodied in Acts of Par- 
liament which were triumphantly passed 
by overwhelming majorities, and were 
now regarded as safeguards of the 
State. Attention had been called to 
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the special circumstances under which 
Parliament was dissolved and the pre- 
sent Ministry brought into power. No 
doubt there had been a remarkable 
series of events. One great party which 
had occupied the seats of power, with 
rare intervals, for more than a genera- 
tion—a party illustrious in its leaders, 
illustrious in its history—and, as an 
Irishman, he desired to say it was a party 
that had rendered illustrious services to 
Ireland — had been hurled from, and 
another placed in office almost as if by 
magic. That change had been brought 
about by the people of England. In Ire- 
land, too, there had been elections, and 
there also a remarkable change had been 
made in the representation. A majority 
of the constituencies had declared that 
some measure was necessary which would 
enable the Irish people exclusively to 
manage their own affairs. But mark 
the difference. In England the will of 
the constituencies was instantaneously 
obeyed; in Ireland it was utterly ig- 
nored. He was one of those dreadful 
Home Rulers—men who were sent to 
that House chiefly to represent to it 
with all respect, but with all sincerity 
and firmness, the ancient, deep-seated, 
and ineradicable conviction in the 
minds of the great majority of Irish- 
men that it was indispensable for the 
welfare of their country that the internal 
affairs of Ireland should be managed 
by an Irish Legislative Assembly, com- 
posed of Queen, Lords, and Commons 
of Ireland. Their sincere conviction, 
arrived at after mature consideration, 
was that the change they desired could 
be effected in accordance with historical 
precedent, and with politico - philoso- 
phical science, without the violation of 
one constitutional principle, and with- 
out depriving property of its security, 
and that such a change would tend not 
to weaken, but to strengthen the unity, 
integrity, and abiding peace of this 
great Empire. What they purposed was 
simply this—that the internal affairs of 
Ireland should be relegated to an Irish 
Assembly, and that all the affairs of 
Great Britain and of the Empire, that 
all that concerned the colonies and fo- 
reign States, and that all matters con- 
nected with peace and order in this 
Kingdom should be left to the arrange- 
ment of the Imperial Parliament, and 
that in that Parliament, but only for 
Imperial purposes, Ireland should be 
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represented. He submitted with conf. 
dence that whatever might be said of 
that proposition, it could not be said to 
be a proposition for separation, and it 
was only confusing two things which 
were entirely different to regard it asa 
proposal for dismemberment of the Em- 
pire. One of the essential ingredients 
of their proposal was the maintenance of 
the integrity, the supremacy, and the 
unity of the Empire. It had been said 
that the proposal was revolutionary. 
He submitted, however, that neither in 
agen nor in fact it could be said to 

e revolutionary. It was a proposal 
strictly within the limits of the Consti- 
tution; it did not violate any one con- 
stitutional principle; it was not rebellion 
either veiled or unveiled. When the 
proper time came they would submit 
to the House the particulars of their 
scheme ; stating what they considered 
ought to appertain to the affairs of 
of Ireland and what to the affairs of 
the Empire, what provision should be 
made for the maintenance of peace and 
order, and what safeguards should be 
taken against the danger of the clashing 
of the two jurisdictions. All those things 
they had considered carefully, and at the 
proper time they would be prepared to 
submit their views fully and frankly. 
The main idea underlying their proposal 
was that it was a middle course between 
separation on the one hand and cen- 
tralization on the other. No Members 
of that House felt more strongly than 
the Irish Members that a separation 
between two Islands, associated as were 
England and Ireland, geographically, 
historically, and by so many ties of in- 
terest and friendship, would be a disas- 
ter; but over-centralization was no less 
a disaster. It was disastrous to have 
the government of Ireland vested in an 
Assembly which, however eminent, did 
not understand Irish likings and dis- 
likings, and that, moreover, admittedly 
had no time to attend to Irish affairs. 
He would repeat to the House the words 
of one of the greatest of Conservative 
statesmen, and one of the greatest poli- 
tical thinkers of all time, Edmund 
Burke— 


“Be assured that a natural, cheerful alliance 
is a more secure bond of connection than subju- 
gation borne with grumbling and discontent.” 


In conclusion, he would say that they 
wished to pass between the Scylla of 
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separation and the Charybdis of cen- 
tralization. : 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, the right 
hon. Gentleman the Prime Minister had 
announced that he proposed the House 
should meet de die in diem to provide for 
the financial necessities of the country, 
and now they had submitted to them by 
the hon. and learned Member for Lime- 
rick (Mr. Butt) not a proposal, as he 
assured them, for the dismemberment of 
the Empire, but a modification of that 
proposal by which the House was to be 
precluded in future from all interference 
with or part in the regulation of the 
internal affairs of Ireland. He asked 
himself whether, if they were to aban- 
don the regulation of affairs in Ireland, 
the Members for Ireland would be pre- 
pared to cease from interference with 
the internal affairs of England and of 
Scotland? If they were to have this 
abstinence, it ought to be reciprocal, and 
he believed the Business of the House, 
so far as it related to the affairs of Eng- 
land and Scotland, would not be other- 
wise than facilitated by the absence of 
the Members from Ireland. He remem- 
bered the Repeal agitation, and that it 
was not until the late Sir Robert Peel 
came down to this House and proposed 
the grant to Maynooth that that agita- 
tion was appeased. From the speech of 
the hon. Member who seconded the 
Amendment (Mr. Brooks), and whomade 
special reference to the question of higher 
education in Ireland, it was clear to him 
that behind the present agitation there 
were ulterior objects, and that one of 
those objects was to compel the House 
of Parliament to assent to such measures 
with reference to higher education as 
would be agreeable to the Roman Ca- 
tholic Bishops and priesthood in Ireland 
—some such measure as that with re- 
spect to University education in Ireland, 
which the last House of Commons deli- 
berately rejected. His objection to the 
Motion was based on experience. He 
saw great danger in the policy advocated 
by Members from Ireland. It was the 
policy of the Intransigentes—a policy 
reconcilable with neither a Monarchy 
nor a Republic; and referring to the 
debate which took place in that House 
the preceding day on the Address, he 
noticed one serious omission. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Green- 
wich (Mr. Gladstone), with the ability 
that he could ever command, then stated 
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the reasons which had actuated him in 
recommending to Her Majesty an abrupt 
Dissolution. The right hon. Gentleman 
stated that the Government was bound, 
not only to look to its position in that 
House, so far as its being supported by 
a majority was concerned; but that the 
Government should also look to the in- 
dications of opinion manifested by the 
occasional elections which vacanciesmight 
have created, and to take the result of 
these as indications of the opinion of the 
country. He (Mr. Newdegate) was not 
about to dispute that conclusion; but, 
at the same time, it tended to this, that, 
in the opinion of the right hon. Gentle- 
man, Ministers were not to hold office 
solely upon their responsibility to Par- 
liament. He was still more struck by 
the omission of all notice of another fact; 
that, after the right hon. Gentleman had 
been informed, no doubt by the electoral 
agencies, which so ably served his party, 
and by the newspapers, and by common 
report, that the elections were likely to 
transfer the majority which he had com- 
manded to his political opponents, the 
right hon. Gentleman resigned office 
without ever meeting the House. In 
the year 1868, after the General Elec- 
tion in that year, the same course was 
taken by the right hon. Gentleman the 
First Lord of the Treasury. He recom- 
mended a Dissolution. He appealed to 
the country. He was given to under- 
stand by his election agents, by the 
newspapers, and by common report, that 
he would not find himself at the head of 
a majority in this House, and the right 
hon. Gentleman resigned office without 
ever meeting Parliament. He (Mr. New- 
degate) held that the practice was an 
invasion of one of the great principles 
of the Constitution. By the Constitution 
of this country the appointment of the 
great officers of State rested with the 
Crown, but also by the practice of the 
Constitution those great officers of State, 
the persons holding those offices, were 
not justified in continuing in them unless 
they could command the confidence of 
Parliament. There were other forms of 
government in the world. In France 
the head of the State, whether it be a 
King, an Emperor, or a President of 
the Republic, was the responsible power. 
In this country, on the contrary, the 
responsible power was the Parliament, 
and he strongly objected to the practice, 
to which he had alluded as being in 
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contravention of a great principle of the 
Constitution, upon two successive occa- 
sions, of the Ministers of the Crown 
recommending a Dissolution of Parlia- 
ment, and then failing to meet Parlia- 
ment, in order to afford Parliament, as 
the legitimate representation of the 
people, the opportunity of expressing 
the feeling of the nation, whether that 
feeling be one of confidence in the 
Government which recommended the 
dissolution, or of confidence in their 
olitical rivals. It appeared to him (Mr. 
ewdegate) that this omission consti- 
tuted a grave departure from Constitu- 
-tional practice. As to the proposal 
before the House, he trusted it would be 
speedily rejected. It was indefinite and 
crude, completely inchoate, and a mere 
phase of agitation for ulterior objects. 
He had been 31 years a Member of the 
House, a witness of the anxious endea- 
vours of successive Houses of Commons 
to satisfy and to pacify Ireland by con- 
cession. He regretted to see so many 
Members for Ireland combined in sup- 
port of the present crude proposal, after 
the labours of the last Parliament which, 
to gratify Ireland, violated the feelings 
of the people of England and Scotland. 
It now appeared that so deeply ungrate- 
ful were the people of Ireland for what 
was then done, if they were not misre- 
presented, that they now contemplate an 
attack on the Constitution of the House 
of Commons. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I need make no 
apology for addressing the House when 
it is considered that the debate, although 
short, has been one of many jbranches, 
and that it concerns the conduct of the 
late Government more than that of the 
present Administration. In particular 
I am anxious to acknowledge the per- 
fectly legitimate character of the appeal 
made to me by the hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Newdegate). In addressing the 
House last evening I confined myself 
strictly to the points that were then 
raised, with an exception to which I 
need not now refer; but the point to 
which the hon. Member has referred is 
one of much constitutional importance, 
and I am glad he has afforded me an 
opportunity of offering a word of expla- 
nation. He has stated the doctrine and 
the practice of the Constitution with per- 
fect accuracy. It is to the Crown that 
the selection of Ministers is intrusted, 
and the advice of Parliament is that to 
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which the Crown has regard in the ge. 
lection or continuance of Ministers. Ag 
a general rule it has been—and, in my 
opinion, it ought to be—the practice 
that transactions relating to the acces- 
sion and retirement of an Administra- 
tion ought to be conducted between 
Members of the Administration, the 
Crown, and the Houses of Parliament, 
The hon. Member observes that we re- 
tired from office without awaiting the 
judgment of Parliament, and he is 
aware that we, in so doing, followed the 
ong set by the previous Ministers, 

ut the conduct of that Ministry was 
exceptional, and had regard to the pe- 
culiar circumstances of the case. Our 
own proceeding also had not reference 
to the precedent of 1868, except so far 
as this—that it was a deviation from a 
sound general rule, but a deviation 
brought about entirely by considerations 
of practical convenience and advantage 
to the country. It should be known and 
remembered that in former times it has 
been the practice of a Government that 
has not succeeded in obtaining a ma- 
jority at a General Election to refer the 
decision to the arbitrament of Parlia- 
ment. And I will not disguise from 
myself that although no practical danger 
could happen in the instances which 
have lately occurred, yet it is conceivable 
that a Government that had been guilty 
of serious malversation might seek, by 
the immediate surrender of office, to 
avoid the judgment or to weaken the 
force of the judgment which it might 
have to anticipate from an adverse 
House of Commons. In the present 
case we were guided exclusively by the 
consideration of time. The new Pazrlia- 
ment was to meet on the 5th of March. 
If we had met on that day we should 
have proceeded to business on the 9th 
or 10th of March. An Amendment 
would then have been moved on the 
Address, which would have infallibly 
led to a debate of very great length, in- 
volving the whole course and conduct of 
the late Administration. It would pro-: 
bably have been not before the day on 
which I am now addressing the House, 
or some day very near it, that that de- 
bate would have come to an issue. 
Under these circumstances, although the 
issue would have been certain, yet it 
would have been postponed by several 
weeks, and the inconvenience that we 


have already suffered in respect to the 
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Business of the House would have been 
so much aggravated that it would have 
been almost impossible for the Govern- 
ment to approach, with a fair opportu- 
nity, the consideration of the practical 
legislation to be accomplished during 
the Session. Whether we were right or 
wrong, it was the strong feeling of the 
Government, and equity demanded of 
us that we should interpose no unneces- 
sary delay in the way of their immediate 
accession to office, and the execution of 
the duties which devolved upon them. 
After what had happened these were the 
considerations which led us to the course 
we adopted, and although it is a course 
which was justified by the circumstances, 
it is one which ought not to be adopted 
in the absence of strong justifying cir- 
cumstances. I come now to the Amend- 
ment before the House, and it will be no 
matter of surprise to hon. Members if I 
cannot hesitate, on many grounds, to 
vote against it. I cannot avoid saying, 
as it appears to me, that the House has 
some title to complain of the course 
adopted by hon. Members. Why are 
we now for the first time acquainted 
with the terms of this Amendment? It 


is, according to them, the result of the 
deliberate consideration of a body of 
Gentlemen who represent constituencies 
in Ireland. [Mr. Burr: It was only 


come to last night.] Some body of 
gentlemen who considered this matter 
last night. Then I am very much asto- 
nished that that body of Gentlemen, im- 
pressed as they are, and charged with 
a sense of the importance of their mis- 
sion, could not make it convenient to 
themselves to take into consideration 
the course they were to pursue in this 
House, until this House was itself actu- 
ally engaged in considering the Address. 
I ask my hon. and learned Friend whe- 
ther, taking into consideration the mag- 
nitude and scope of his Amendment, it is 
fair to this House, and to the Members 
composing it, and to the gentlemen for 
whom he acts, and to the cause which he 
professes and believes himself to repre- 
sent, that in this manner, on a sudden, 
and without the slightest opportunity of 
previous knowledge, we should be called 
upon to discuss a question which he says 
is one of the gravest national importance? 
I must own it appears to me that, if the 
object of my hon. and learned Friend had 
been to reduce to a minimum the number 
of those who could possibly vote with him, 
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he could not have succeeded better. There 
are two modes of handling grievances in 
this House. One is to endeavour to cure 
grievances, and the other is to endeavour 
to make them. And the mode he has 
adopted is certain to entail the rejection 
of his proposal by an immense majority 
of the House—indeed, by almost every 
one except the favoured few who were 
admitted to that secret deliberation. I 
will not say that the hon. and learned 
Gentleman intends to create in Ireland 
the impression that this House is actuated 
by a spirit hostile to Ireland ; but if that 
had been his intention—if he had wished 
to create an appearance of opposition on 
the part of this House to the interests of 
Ireland — I do not think he could have 
selected a course better calculated to pro- 
mote such a purpose than the course upon 
which he has actually decided. What is 
it my hon. and learned Friend asks us to 
do? He says he has framed a perfectly 
intelligible plan by which affairs exclu- 
sively Irish are to be discussed in an Irish 
Parliament, but that affairs not exclu- 
sively Irish are to be discussed in this 
Parliament ; and the Members repre- 
senting Ireland are to come here for that 
purpose. But my hon. Friend (Mr. 
Newdegate) has pointed out that even if 
this misty Resolution were passed, the 
plan must still be judged as it stands, 
and that plan is this—that exclusively 
Trish affairs are to be judged in Ireland, 
and that then the Irish Members are to 
come to the Imperial Parliament and to 
judge as they may think fit of the general 
affairs of the Empire, and also affairs ex- 
clusively English and Scotch. [Me Burr: 
No, no!] It is all very well for Gentle- 
men to cry ‘‘ No” when the blot has been 
hit by the hon. Member opposite (Mr. 
Newdegate). Myhon. and learned Friend 
says he has produced a plan, although in 
another part of his speech he said he had 
not produced a plan, but there would be 
no difficulty in devising such a plan as he 
suggests ; well, I want to know in what 
portion of his plan are we guaranteed . 
against the danger that our friends from 
Ireland who shall be invested with exclu- 
sive power over the consideration of Irish 
affairs in Dublin may come here to meddle 
with matters exclusively English and 
Scotch ? [‘‘ Hear, hear!”] I gather 
from these cheers that they are perfectly 
ready to introduce such a measure, and 
that they are perfectly willing to have a 
clause by which Members of this House 
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shall be precluded by law from dealing 
with a number of measures which are 
submitted to the consideration of Parlia- 
ment; and that is one of the points of 
the admirable plan to which my hon. and 
learned Friend refers—that Irish Mem- 
bers are to deal with Irish affairs, and 
with Irish affairs exclusively. And what 
specimen of affairs ‘‘ exclusively Irish” 
has been laid before us by the right hon. 
Member who seconded the Amendment 
of my hon. and learned Friend? Why, 
that 13 unfortunate prisoners are now 
languishing in the dungeons of England. 
That is one of the exclusively Irish affairs 
that will have to be decided by a Parlia- 
ment sitting in Dublin. My hon. and 
learned Friend is a great deal too acute 
—he is far too good a tactician to submit 
such a ragged scheme as that to the judg- 
ment of the House; therefore, what has 
he done? He has not called upon us to 
adopt it — he has, in fact, carefully told 
us not to do so, and he has told us that 
what he denominates Home Rule is not 
now submitted to the decision of the 
House. He knows a great deal too well 
to ask that. He knows if he ever pro- 


poses such a plan for remedying national 


dissatisfaction—if it exists in Ireland— 
the plan will be carefully examined. We 
shall first inquire whetherit beintelligible 
before we inquire whether it be expedi- 
ent. Before he thinks of asking a vote 
of the House on the scheme he proposes, 
what is the proposition he submits? He 
says great dissatisfaction exists in Ire- 
land, and we are to promise to inquire 
with a view to the removal of this dis- 
satisfaction. Taking my hon. and learned 
Friend on his own showing, does hethink, 
if dissatisfaction exists in a country, the 
vague promise of an intention to inquire 
into it can be held a fitting mode in which 
a great Assembly like the Imperial Par- 
liament should meet that state of things? 
I say, on the contrary, it is a dangerous 
and tricky system for Parliament to adopt 
—to encounter national dissatisfaction, 
. if it really exists, with the assurance 
which may mean anything or nothing 
—which may perhaps conciliate the feel- 
ing of the people of Ireland for a moment 
and attract a passing breath of popula- 
rity, but which, when the day of trial 
comes, may be found entirely to fail 
them. It is a method of proceeding, 
which whatever party may be in power, 
or whatever measures may be okeosed, 
I trust this House will never condescend 
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to adopt. And why are we to adopt this 
vague, delusive, and even unworthymode 
of meeting the complaints of Ireland? 
Is there anything mystical in the grounds 
and causes of these complaints? On the 
contrary, my hon. and learned Friend 
sets them out. I took down five of them. 
One was the state of the law with re 

to the election of sheriffs. But there 
are 105 Representatives of Ireland in 
this House—have these Representatives 
of Ireland endeavoured to procure a 
change in the law as regards the elec- 
tion of sheriffs, and have they been pre- 
vented from obtaining it by the decision 
of the Representatives of England and 
Scotland? [Mr. Burr: Yes.] I think 
not. But when my hon. and learned 
Friend makes his proposal for such a 
change in the law he will have the op- 
portunity of verifying the statement he 
seems inclined to make. My hon. and 
learned Friend in drawing a comparison 
between the English and Irish franchises 
—in England household, and in Ireland 
a rating suffrage—forgets that Scotland 
has a rating suffrage as well as Ireland, 
and then me be he considers is peculiar 
in his complaint entirely disappears. If 
in 1868 when the Irish Reform Bill was 
passed the rating franchise was a griey- 
ance to Ireland, why was it not gene- 
rally opposed by Irish Members? No 
such opposition took place, and unless 
you can show that they were prevented 
from giving due effect to their wishes 
by the obstruction of a mass of English 
Representatives there is no cause on 
which to found such a grievance. If, 
again, my hon. and learned Friend thinks 
that the harsh operation of the Arms 
Act should be restricted, why does he 
not make a proposal to the House on 
the subject? Fairness and equity towards 
Parliament and the country require that: 
some proof should be given of the in- 
capacity or unwillingness of English and 
Scotch Members to give effect to the 
wishes of Irish Members before charges 
are made against them; but no such 
attempt has been made to-night. My 
hon. and learned Friend condemns the 
state of the law in Ireland; but he has 
not said one word to show that it is not 
as much due to the action of the Repre- 
sentatives of Ireland as to that of the 
Members for England and Scotland. 
Another complaint was with regard to 
the constabulary force in Ireland. My 
hon. and learned Friend complained 
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bitterly of the multiplication and cha- 
racter of that force. But has any Irish 
Member ever moved to reduce the num- 
bers of the constabulary? The impres- 
sion hitherto has been that any attempt 
to reduce it would be exceedingly un- 

pular with the Representatives of Ire- 
haa; and I am not aware of any instance 
in which a proposal was made by any 
Irish Member to reduce that force on 
the ground that the great numbers to 
which it had been raised, giving it some- 
what the character of an army, consti- 
tuted a grievance to Ireland. It there- 
fore appears to me that a demands 
of my hon. and learned Friend that he 
should try and test us a little in parti- 
cular proposals before making these 
sweeping charges against the Imperial 
2a jorge T cant quit this subject 
without recording the satisfaction with 
which I heard one declaration made by 
the right hon. Gentleman who seconded 
the Amendment (Mr. Brooks). My hon. 
and learned Friend said that Ireland 
has entirely given up the idea of sepa- 
ration from this country ; and the right 
hon. Gentleman who seconded him said 
—and I heard him with satisfaction— 
that dissatisfaction was rife in Ireland, 
but disloyalty was rare. Whatever diffi- 
culties may obstruct the path of this 
House in future Irish legislation, I, for 
one, accept these statements with un- 
doubting belief and lively satisfaction. I 
believe them founded in the truth of the 
case. They are marks of the advance 
already achieved, and encouragements 
to administer equal and impartial justice 
to the people of Ireland, in common 
with “at on the same Dem as. to 
the people of England and Scotland. 
Now, a few words on the attack which 
has been made upon me by the hon. 
Member for Tandab (Mr. Chaplin). He 
thinks it a great pity that there has not 
been an investigation into the causes of 
the fall of the late Government, which 
in his view would have been highly in- 
structive. Such an investigation may, 
no doubt, be highly instructive. We, in 
our silent retirement, have derived much 
instruction from recent events ; and those 
who live long enough to give proof of 
the effect of the instruction and correc- 
tion we have received may show that 
we are sadder and wiser men. I do not 
deny that if the House had nothing else 
to do it might be highly interesting to 
have a long, protracted, thorough inves- 
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tigation into the causes of the fall of the 
late Government; but I must say, if 
such an investigation is to take place it 
must be conducted with far greater pre- 
cision and a much larger degree of care 
and accuracy than characterized the short 
and succinct remarks of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Lincoln (Mr. Chaplin). What 
did he say? He spoke of his good old 
friends the Licensed Victuallers, and 
long may he continue to enjoy the luxury 
of so describing them. He said they 
had resented the wrongs done them by 
the late Government. But what mea- 
sures had been passed by the late Go- 
vernment with respect to the Licensed 
Victuallers? I recollect the passing of 
one important Bill with reference to the 
Licensed Victuallers, but it was not the 
Bill of the late Government. It was not 
one which was debated as between party 
and party, but one which was carried 
with the general assent of the House. 
So much for the accuracy of the hon. 
Gentleman about his good old friend 
the Licensed Victualler, his friendship 
for whom has not sufficiently stimulated 
him to induce him to face the labour of 
acquainting himself with the dry de- 
tails of the case. The hon. Gentleman 
says we have applied to the Irish Church 
the principle of confiscation; but that 
term has two meanings. He does not 
mean we took away from any man the 
property to which by law, or by a 
reasonable, equitable, and liberal con- 
struction of his claim he was entitled. 
Such a statement would be wholly un- 
reasonable, and the hon. Gentleman 
would not give his valuable adhesion to 
it. When the hon. Gentleman says we 
sanctioned the principle of confiscation, 
he means that because there were 
600,000 people of one religious per- 
suasion and nearly 5,000,000 of another, 
and we, after satisfying every individual 
claim, dealt with the residue of the pro- 
perty of the majority, therefore, we were 
guilty of confiscation, and that to the 
esser sect, by some sacred principle of 
law, this property must ever attach. I 
will not re-open a debate which has oc- 
cupied years of the time of Parliament ; 
but I must say it is an extraordinary use 
of language to treat such a dealing with 
property by Parliament as exposing it 
to the odious charge of confiscation. 
The hon. Gentleman said this confisca- 
tion led to the introduction of coercion 
into Ireland. He seems to think the 
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extraordinary constitutional laws now 
in force in Ireland are more severe than 
they were before the Church Act was 
introduced. Here, again, the hon. Gen- 
tleman, assuming the office of critic, has 
taken no pains to acquaint himself with 
the facts of the case. If he had given 
the slightest attention to the subject, he 
would have known that, whereas partial 
restriction of the liberty of the subject 
does now exist, immediately before the 
proposal of the Church Act, and cer- 
tainly at the time we came into office, 
the Habeas Corpus Act was suspended. 
So that the hon. Gentleman is entirely 
wrong, and he ought to have been led 
to a precisely opposite conclusion ; be- 
cause whether these extraordinary pro- 
visions in Ireland are justified or not, 
they are of a less extraordinary and less 
stringent character than those which 
were in existence immediately before 
the Irish Church Act. But the indig- 
nation of the hon. Gentleman is chiefly 
excited by the Land Act. The Church 


is a sacred subject, but the Land is a 
subject more sacred still. And what are 
the statements of the hon. Member with 
respect to the Land Act? Here again 


he has his vocabulary of hard words, 
and a vocabulary of hard words is a 
weapon of which it is in the power of 
any hon. Gentleman, whether possessed 
of the considerable talents of the hon. 
Member opposite or not, readily to pos- 
sess himself. He applies the epithet of 
‘‘ confiscation” to the Irish Land Act. 
I presume if we have partially confis- 
cated the land of Ireland the meaning 
of that is that the land is of less value 
now to the landlords than it was before 
the passing of the Act. [Mr. Cuarii: 
Not necessarily.] Then the process of 
confiscation must have been highly be- 
neficial to the proprietors. If that be 
the latitude assumed by the hon. Gen- 
tleman in the construction of his words, 
I have some difficulty in dealing with 
him. I suppose that within the last 
three or four years no cause except that 
of legislation has operated upon the 
value of landed estates in Ireland, and 
the prices at which landed estates have 
been sold since the Act came into opera- 
tion have been higher than they were 
before it was introduced. So much for 
the charge of confiscation made by the 
hon. Gentleman. But if the proposal of 
confiscation was so dreadful, what were 
the hon. Gentlemen and others in this 
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House about to allow the stages of this 
wicked Act to pass without a protest? 
There was a division on the second read- 
ing, and the numbers were—ayes 442, 
noes 11; majority 431. If the Govern- 
ment were guilty, what was the cha- 
racter of the House of Commons? If 
the majority were guilty, what was the 
character of the minority—that minority 
which so largely assisted to swell the 
numbers I have quoted? To refer to 
names would be invidious; but there 
is no invidiousness in taking them in 
alphabetical order ; and the second name 
on the list is that of a right hon. Friend 
of mine belonging to the Government— 
Sir Charles Adderley; then follow those 
of such stanch political opponents as Mr. 
Amphlett, Q.C., and Colonel Annesley. 
If the Act was of the character described 
it was a most extraordinary circumstance 
there should have been such a dere- 
liction of duty on the part of hon. Mem- 
bers opposite, and of the party with 
which the hon. Member is connected. 
But this confiscation Act drew forth 
commendations from Conservative can- 
didates for counties in Ireland. Said 
one— 

“With regard to the question of the Land 
Act I beg to refer you to the votes I gave 
during the passing of the Land Act, every one 
of which was given in support of its principle, 
but at the same time directed to make it clear 
and simple. The best proof of my sincerity on 
the subject is to be found in the relations which 
exist between my father and his tenants.” 
These are the words of Lord C. Hamil- 
ton, than whom and his family none 
more orthodox, politically speaking, are 
to be found in the ranks of the party 
opposite. The statements of the hon. 
Gentleman were a series of extrava- 
gances. If we are to have an examina- 
tion of the conduct of the late Govern- 
ment, which, I say, we must deprecate, 
it is needful it should be conducted with 
care and impartiality, of which the 
speech of the hon. Gentleman, however 
spirited and able it may have been, 
seemed to offer a very sorry specimen. 
With regard to the Amendment, I hope 
we shall be permitted to arrive at an 
early vote upon it, and that my hon. 
Friend (Mr. Butt) will exhibit that zeal 
with which he is so filled by legislation 
for Ireland, by constant attendance in 
this House, by incessantly—or at least 
frequently — producing practical pro- 
posals, by making himself master of all 
their details, by fairly challenging the 
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judgment of Parliament, and by only 
condemning it when he has found that 
it is unable or unwilling to discharge its 
duties. 

Lorpv ROBERT MONTAGU said, he 
would not condemn the course adopted 
by the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Glad- 
stone)in declining to sanction the Motion 
of the hon. and learned Member for 
Limerick (Mr. Butt) ; for if he had him- 
self been consulted unon the question he 
should have advised that no Motion 
should have been made upon the Ad- 
dress. Ifthe hon. and learned Member 
intended to divide the House upon his 
Motion he would prejudge the question, 
and he (Lord Robert Montagu) agreed 
with the right hon. Member for Green- 
wich that the hon. and learned Member 
would be taking the most certain course 
for making very few Members vote with 
him. He(Lord Robert Montagu) never 
entertained the notion that there should 
be a separate Irish Parliament, and yet 
that Irish Members should interfere in 
English and Scotch affairs ; it would be 
unjust and unreasonable. What was 
asked for was bare justice—equal treat- 
ment with the rest of the Empire ; but 


Home Rulers objected to being swamped 
in an English Parliament, and to having 
the voice of Ireland ignored altogether. 
What we claim, we claim as of right 


under the Constitution. The right hon. 
Gentleman supposed two alternatives— 
either that Irish Members were to enter 
the Imperial Parliament and be pre- 
cluded from voting upon a certain class 
of subjects, or else that things were to 
remain as they now were. ‘Those were 
not alternatives. What Irish Members 
desired existed in Ireland until 1800. 
It had been proclaimed by the Queen in 
Orders in Council ; it was carried out in 
every Colony, in the Isle of Man and the 
Channel Islands; and why did Ireland 
not have it? The right hon. Gentleman 
asked what were Irish affairs. The 
right hon. Gentleman was in the House 
when it provided a Parliament for the 
Colonies, and especially for Canada; and 
did he ever ask what were Canadian or 
Australian subjects and what were Eng- 
lish subjects? Did he know what sub- 
jects belonged to the Isle of Man or the 
Channel Islands and what to England ? 
The drainage of the Shannon, for ex- 
ample, was a matter that concerned Ire- 
land exclusively ; and there were many 
others which belonged to Ireland and 
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not to England. Did not the King and 
Parliament of England set their seal to 
this—that the Irish Exchequer should 
be for ever separate from that of Eng- 
land? And yet in 17 short years the 
faith of Kingand Parliament was broken. 
Had faith been kept that the revenue and 
expenditure of Ireland should be kept 
separate? Not at all; and so it came 
to pass that the proportion of taxation 
which Ireland was to pay had been far 
exceeded, and what England had pledged 
her word to had been totally disregarded. 
The debt of Ireland was very small at 
the time of the Union, and England 
pledged herself that the proportion of 
taxation paid by each country at the 
time should be maintained. But the 
moment the Exchequers were amalga- 
mated the debt of Ireland was increased 
by fraud and by falsehood. The hon. 
and learned Member for Limerick had 
done an unwise thing in manufacturing 
anew word. ‘Home Rule” presented 
no definite meaning to a man’s mind; 
but what idea did “self-government” 
raise in the mind? Why, that of the 
ancient Constitution of England? At 
one time every parish could by Common 
Law manage its own affairs, and do 
everything, and the towns, by their an- 
cient charters, could govern themselves. 
It was true we had departed from that 
policy in after years, but the Municipal 
Act was an attempt to revive it; and, 
though London consisted of parishes, 
we had federated them by two Parlia- 
ments—the one the Metropolitan Board, 
the other the London School Board. 
But self-government was the ancient 
Constitution, not only of England, but 
of all Europe; and it was at this day 
the Constitution of America and of a 
great part of Asia. Localities were 
federated into Provinces, Provinces into 
States, and until recent times States were 
federated into Empires ; for in those days 
there were Emperors and Empires, but in 
these there werenone. In those days an 
Emperor was a Sovereign elected by his 
fellow Sovereigns to rule over a federa- 
tion of kingdoms, so that there was a 
hierarchy of Sovereigns. Why, then, 
was it said that this proposal of self- 
government for Ireland was unconstitu- 
tional? It was the Constitution given 
to the Colonies; it was merely carrying 
out an Order of Council, substituting the 
word ‘‘ Ireland” for the name of a par- 
ticular colony. Self-government was a 
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synonyme forliberty. To managé one’s 
own affairs was freedom; if a man was 
a lunatic, or had committed a crime, he 
was not allowed to manage his own af- 
fairs. Self-government was the old 
Tory doctrine ; it was true Conservatism. 
Tories said now—‘‘ We will support the 
Constitution ;”’ but their mistake was 
this—that they never asked themselves 
what the Constitution was. Home 
Rulers were, in his opinion, the only 
good Constitutionalists, the only good 
Conservatives. Liberalism was centrali- 
zation. Self-government, or the ma- 
nagement of one’s own affairs, meant 
the election of persons whom the locality 
knew to be most fit to manage its affairs ; 
it thus had a strong aristocratic element 
in it—he meant aristocratic in the an- 
cient sense of ‘‘the best” men. But 
what was the doctrine of the Liberal 
party? ‘It was a*doctrine which they 
obtained from the Declaration of the 
Rights of Man in 1789—the doctrine of 
Centralization. In France, when the 
Revolution of 1789 was brought about, the 
whole country was speedily centralized, 
and it was that centralization which had 
since been the cause of innumerable re- 
volutions. In Austria the Radical Ger- 
mans were straining every nerve in 
favour of centralization, while the Na- 
tional party supported federation. In 
Switzerland the Internationalists aimed 
at centralization and the National party 
at federation, or Home Rule. Therefore, 
he maintained that this doctrine of 
self-government was eminently a Con- 
servative doctrine, and later on he 
would show that it was the doctrine 
of the Prime Minister of this country. 
Let the House think of a Colonial House 
of Representatives, the number of whose 
Members was 70. Each constituency 
would, therefore, have 1-70th share’ in 
the government of the Colony. If two 
such were amalgamated together, each 
constituency would have but half of the 
former share. Multiply them by 10, and 
they would have a House very like the 
House of Commons, and eachconstituency 
would hardly have anything to say to 
the Government of the country. But 
suppose that all the Colonies and the 
Mother Country were merged together 
in one Representative Assembly, what 
would be the result? Why, that each 
of the Colonies, and the Mother Country 
also, would be swamped. If a Canadian 
question, for example, arose, Canada 
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would be out-voted by a number of re- 

resentatives who knew nothing Sam 

anada. If that were true about Canada, 
it was true for England also. An amal- 
gamation of Houses of Parliament, 
therefore, tended not to liberty and good 
government, but to tyranny and bad 
government; because legislation was 
carried out in them by persons who 
knew not the circumstances of the coun- 
try for which they were legislating. 
The amount of business in such a House 
would be so great that it must be 
scamped, and the mac age of the 

uestions arising would be such that 

abinet Ministers would always have to 
be attending Cabinets, and would have 
to trust on every question to the guidance 
of their own clerks. This was the sys- 
tem which had ruled so fatally in France. 
If this was a political question, it made 
no difference whether there were 3,000 
miles or 100 miles of salt water between 
the two countries. If it were a true 
principle for Canada, it was true for 
England also, and if that principle were 
carried out for a little island between 
England and Ireland, why should it not 
be carried out in the case of Ireland as 
well? Parliament once learned a most 
terrible lesson of self-government. In 
1775, Parliament was eager for supre- 
macy, as perhaps it was now, and thought 
to rule our North American Colonies, 
but ruled them badly. She was ignorant 
of their circumstances, and the conse- 
quence was the Colony was irritated and 
at last broke away from England, and 
the effect was that in 1778 an Act was 
passed disavowing all future interference 
with the Colony or its dependencies. 
The United States consisted now of 34 
States. Each had its Parliament; they 
were federated together, and under that 
system the United States had grown 
great and powerful. He would now 
allude to the Order in Council in which 
Her Majesty stated that all the Colonies 
before the 19th century had granted to 
them their own Legislatures by Letters 
Patent from the King, but that since the 
beginning of the 19th century Parlia- 
ment invariably granted Legislative As- 
semblies to every Colony. It went on 
to say—‘‘ Whenever a Colony can bear 
the expense of Government out of the 
local revenue this ought to be the in- 
variable practice.” It then stated that 
municipal institutions ought also to be 
created throughout all the Colonies, and 
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added that ‘‘the system of local govern- 
ment has been one of the main elements 
of national greatness and of the stability 
of the British Constitution.”’ In that 
Order, Her Majesty in Council set forth 
the doctrine that the advocates of Home 
Rule proclaimed, and for doing which 
they were twitted with an intention of 
destroying the integrity of the British 
Empire—a desire which had not entered 
into the Irish mind, and which was re- 
udiated as soon as it was mentioned. 
He had said that this was a grievance 
$00 years old, and he would show that 
it was. Sir John Davis, who was Attor- 
ney General in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, stated that the cause of all 
the miseries of Ireland was this—that 
England persisted in legislating for Ire- 
land, not for all the Irish people, but for 
the Presbyterian and Protestant minority 
as against the wishes of the Catholic 
majority. Henry VIII., as they knew 
from State Papers, coolly and calmly in- 
tended and designed to exterminate the 
Irish because they would not abandon 
their religion. The answer of the Lord 
Deputy and Council in Ireland put this 
idea of King Henry VIII. beyond all 
doubt. Queen Elizabeth was so savage 
in her treatment of Ireland, through her 
Lord Lieutenant, Henry Sidney, that 
they were told the churches throughout 
the country were roofless, and the ditches 
and waysides filled with the skulls and 
bones of priests and people. James I. 
carried on the same policy. They had 
all heard of the famous Plantation of 
Ulster, which meant the driving out of 
the Irish and the establishing in their 
places of English Calvinists and Scotch 
Presbyterians—each recipient of land 
being made to swear that he would never 
employ an Irish Catholic. Charles I. 
tried to abandon that policy, but they 
could read in the Journals of the House 
that Parliament resolved, on the 20th of 
September, 1643, that the King had no 
right to make peace with the Irish, and 
that if a cessation of arms occurred it 
would be dangerous to the Protestant 
religion. This cruelty was carried on 
merely to exterminate the Irish. The 
Government of Lord North in subse- 
quent times received such a check that 
the Parliament of 1782 was the conse- 
quence. A sorry Parliament it was, 
because only a fifth of the people—and 
these only Protestants—had the fran- 
chise ; while, in a House of 300 Mem- 
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bers, 219 seats were in the hands of per- 
sons who openly and avowedly sold seats 
to the English Ministers. Yet even this 
Parliament in 1793 enfranchised the 
Catholics, gave them a franchise, which 
they never enjoyed, as there was no Dis- 
solution until after the Union. This 
was the state of things when Pitt came 
into power, and he determined to get rid 
of the Irish Parliament, because, although 
Protestant, it had acted on anenlightened 
policy. Pitt sent the Irish regiments 
to foreign countries, and replaced them 
in Ireland by 130,000 English, Welsh, 
and German soldiers. He suspended 
the Habeas Corpus Act and proclaimed 
martial law everywhere. Then he tried 
the softer side, and offered £10 to every 
militiaman who volunteered for foreign 
service, and 10 regiments so volunteered. 
Simultaneously with all this, his Lord 
Lieutenant Lord Cornwallis, to induce 
the Roman Catholics to support the Go- 
vernment, promised them that if the 
Union were agreed to, their Church 
should have a distinct endowment of its 
own, that they should have their own 
Universities and seminaries, and the 
——< of the Act of Union should be 
ollowed by Catholic emancipation. 
These promises, however, as had been 
shown in Parliament by Lord Holland, 
the Earl of Moira, and other Liberal 
statesmen, had been completely falsified. 
In the first year the Union was utterly 
repudiated by Parliament and people ; 
but in the next many places were given 
away, 55 Peerages were created, and 
£3,000,000 was given to Members of 
the Irish House of Commons. With 
these facts before him, he was justified 
in saying that the Union of the two 
countries had been brought about by 
falsehood, fraud, and perjury. For his 
part, he did not regard that Union as 
valid. The way in which it was brought 
about was fatal to it; but lest any doubt 
should remain in the minds of any one 
as to the object of the Union he had 
only to refer to what was stated by Mr. 
Canning, who advocated it in the Eng- 
lish House of Parliament, and by Lord 
Castlereagh in the Irish. Canning ad- 
vocated the Union in the English House 
of Commons, on the ground that that 
or some other plan for the fortification of 
Protestant ascendancy must be adopted, 
while Lord Castlereagh told the Irish 
Protestant Parliament that it would 
insure the stability and permanence of 
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the Established Church. He had not 
done with the grievances of Ireland yet, 
because though England had of late 
years proclaimed a policy of religious 
liberty and respect for the rights of con- 
science, it seemed to be generally for- 
gotten that up to recent times her policy 
had been one of religious persecution. 
When Pitt proposed to establish reli- 
gious equality in Ireland, he was vigor- 
ously resisted and defeated ; and later 
on, in 1829, when Peel proposed. and 
carried Catholic emancipation, it was not 
from any sense of justice or respect for 
the rights of conscience, but simply, 
according to his own admission to Bishop 
Jebb, because he was terrified into it by 
the threatening state of affairs. That 
was not the case now, however, and it 
was the glory of the present Prime 
Minister that he was the first to raise 
his voice in favour of religious freedom 
and equality in a speech he made in 
1844. He would not quote from Hansard, 
the incorrectness of which was well 
known, but from a collection of speeches 
published by the right hon. Gentleman ; 
and though the speech in question was 
delivered in 1844, the right hon. Gentle- 
man stated in 1868 that, though it might 
have been expressed with the heedless 
rhetoric which was the appanage of those 
sitting below the gangway, its sentiment 
in his historical conscience was right. 
The Prime Minister laid down in it the 
principle—‘“‘ that the Government of Ire- 
land should be on a system the reverse 
of England, and should be centralized.” 
—[3 Hansard, \xxii. 1012.] Now, since 
it could not be centralized in London, 
and yet be the reverse of the English 
system, it must, if centralized at all, be 
so in Dublin, which was the very thing 
now demanded. ‘‘These principles ’””— 
the principles of self-government—were, 
he added,— 


“Tory principles, the natural principles of the 
democracy of England. They might not be the 
principles of those consistent Gentlemen whose 
fathers had bled in England for Charles I., and 
who now would support in Ireland the tyranny 
established by Oliver Cromwell.—[Jdid.] 


Cromwell desired to clear Leinster and 
Munster in the same way as Ulster, the 
Act for that purpose being nick-named 
—‘‘to Hell or Connaught,” and he 
offered rewards for the capture of three 
noisome beasts—the wolf, the priest, and 
the Tory—the Tory being defined as a 
desperate character without principles, 
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led by needy landed gentlemen. The 
right hon. Gentleman continued— 

“Let them forget two centuries of political 
conduct for which Toryism was not responsible; 
let them recur to the benignant policy of 
Charles I.; then they might settle Ireland with 
honour to themselves, with kindness to the 
re and with safety to the realm.”—[ Ibid, 

Under that policy, as stated by a con- 
temporary writer, quoted by the right 
hon. Gentleman, the majority of the 
Parliament, many Members of the Coun- 
cil, several of the sheriffs, and a con- 
siderable number of the magistrates 
were Catholic, the municipalities being 
also full of them. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman proceeded to say— 

“Did not Mr. Pitt, the last of Tory states. 
men, propose measures for the settlement of 
Ireland”’—an equal endowment for the Catholic 
Church and the erection of Catholic Universities 
and seminaries—*“ which, had they been agreed 
to by Parliament, would have saved Ireland 
from her present condition? They would have 
had the Roman Catholics of Ireland eman- 
cipated at a very early period, and they would 
have had the Church question, too, settled ata 
very early period.” —[Jdid.] 

In that enlightened and statesmanlike 
speech, then angrily received, the right 
hon. Gentleman was the first to proclaim 
the policy of liberty of conscience now 
received with equanimity. In advocating 
the establishment of Home Rule, or 
what he preferred to call self-govern- 
ment in Ireland, he felt not only that he 
was acting on the principles of the old 
Tory party, and in the spirit of the 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman in 
1844, but that they would by that suc- 
ceed in making Ireland contented and 
prosperous. In 1799, the population of 
Ireland was somewhat similar to what 
it was now, and about a corresponding 
number of sheep and cattle were raised. 
But there was this difference. At that 
time there were only 800 sheep, and 
14,000 beasts exported; while in 1870, 
620,834 sheep and 415,673 cattle were 
exported. What was the terrible mean- 
ing of that? It meant that nearly all 
the cattle and sheep raised in Ireland in 
1799—the year before the Union—were 
eaten by the people; whereas now they 
had to be sent out of the country and 
consumed elsewhere. This spoke volumes 
for the present misery of Ireland and 
her greatness under self-government. 
But they then not only raised all the 
cattle, but they grew all the corn they 
needed; whereas now they could not 
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afford to grow corn, and had to deport 
their cattle and sheep. Lord Plunkett, 
moreover, in 1800, spoke of Irish trade 
and manufactures as —— beyond 
any other country of equal extent and as 
advancing within a few years with asto- 
nishing rapidity, while Lord Clare, the 
opponent of Grattan, said no other coun- 
try had advanced with equal rapidity in 
commerce, agriculture, and manufac- 
tures. That was the effect of self- 
government in Ireland. What was the 
proposal now made to the House ? They 
were asked to consider if any grievances 
existed ; and, if so to see how the causes 
of those grievances could be removed. 
That was an humble, modest, and, he 
might say, almost a timid request. If it 
was not granted what might happen ? 
There were now in the United States 
alone 14,000,000 of Irish, by birth or 
descent. In the days of the American 
War of Independence, there were a few 
Irish Roman Catholics there who had 
been driven from our shores by persecu- 
tion, and the famous ‘‘ Pennsylvanian 
line” was formed out of them. 16,000 


Irishmen fought for Home Rule in Ame- 
rica, and it was they who gained it. 


Besides the 14,000,000 of Irish now 
in the United States, there were, he 
knew not how many thousands in our 
Colonies, and many more thousands in 
all the great towns of England and 
Scotland. Let it not be imagined that 
the poor were without their history and 
their traditions. The poor clung to the 
history of their families much more 
closely than the rich. The rich were 
diverted by pleasure, carried away by 
amusement and a thousand employ- 
ments; but the poor treasured up their 
traditions from year to year and from 
century to century. Did the House 
think they had forgotten those 300 most 
miserable years of persecution, cruelty, 
and bloodshed ? ould it continue a 
policy that would exasperate the Irish, 
not in Ireland alone, not in our great 
cities alone, but in our Colonies, and 
make, not one, but ten thousand ‘‘ Penn- 
sylvanian lines?” It would be the 
greatest stupidity for any Parliament to 
do so. It was very possible now—for it 
was not too late—to conciliate all those 
Irishmen in our own Empire and in the 
United States by merely carrying out 
the policy of the Prime Minister, by ad- 
hering to true Conservatism and old Tory 
principles—namely, by giving Irishmen 
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their self-government. But he might 
be told from the other (the Opposition) 
side of the House that surely a better 
day had dawned for Ireland, that they 
should look to what was done in 1868, 
1869, and 1870. Now, he did not think 
very much of the Church and the Land 
Acts. They were good in themselves, 
— but how were they granted? 
ussia and the United States had be- 
come friends over the cession of Alaska, 
and had agreed to stand by each other, 
the one in acquiring universal empire in 
the East, and the other in acquiring 
universal empire in the West; and those 
facts our Government knew. They also 
knew that the Fenian conspiracy had 
been promoted by American agents, to 
keep England with her hands full at 
home and prevent her from interfering. 
Then it was that the late Government 
came down and proposed that sham 
arbitration by which £3,000,000 were 
iven to the United States, besides the 
traits of San Juan and an indemnity for 
the Fenian Raids. They proposed, at 
the same time, the Church Act and the 
Land Act, thinking thereby to conciliate 
America on the one hand, and Ireland 
on the other. Did the House not know 
the reason why those Acts were passed ? 
It was no change from the old policy of 
1782, 1798, and 1829, when concessions 
were extorted from them by fear. In 
conclusion, he appealed to those who 
now accepted the principles of liberty of 
conscience and equality between Churches 
to repeal the Act of Union which was 
associated with a policy of religious 
intolerance and Protestant ascendancy. 
Captain NOLAN said, the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Greenwich 
(Mr. Gladstone) had reproached the 
Irish Members of Parliament with not 
having stopped or opposed measures 
which they had to-night complained of. 
As to the truth of the reproach, he ad- 
mitted that it might be true as related 
to many of the former Irish Members ; 
but he denied that it was ever true as 
related to the Irish electors. It was a 
fact that in former times many of the 
Irish County Members were returned 


‘by territorial influence despite of the 


popular desire; but now there was a 
considerable number of Irish Members 
in the House in accordance with that 
feeling. Formerly the Irish borough 
Members did represent the Irish bo- 
roughs; but he denied that the Irish 
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people could be held responsible for the 
action or in-action of many of thef ormer 
County Members, who had been re- 
turned, not by the people, but by the 
magnates of the country. If the Irish 
Members were allowed to settle Irish 
questions, or most of them, fewer 
complaints would exist. As to the 
present county representation of Ire- 
land, it would be found that three 
things were insisted upon in the ad- 
dresses of the candidates for the coun- 
ties at the late General Election—Home 
Rule, fixity of tenure, and denomina- 
tional education ; and if a division were 
taken on any one of those points, it 
would be found that the votes of the 
majority of the Irish representatives 
were in accordance with the popular 
views. With respect to one of them— 
Home Rule—as his hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for Limerick (Mr. 
Butt) did not seem disposed to enter 
into the question fully that evening, he 
would abstain from discussing it at any 
length. He thought, however, he might 
disclaim for those with whom he acted 
that they had any wish to legislate for 
matters affecting exclusively England or 
Scotland, provided they were allowed to 
legislate for themselves in matters re- 
lating to Ireland. But then it was said 
they wanted separation. That, he must 
contend, was by no means a correct in- 
terpretation to put on their views. They 
did not want separation, or anything 
that would lead to it. They did not 
want a separate Army or Navy, nor 
did they seek for anything which would 
weaken the authority of the Monarchy, 
or which might eventually lead to the 
disruption of the Empire. He might 
perhaps be allowed, in passing, to ob- 
serve that Norway had an Army and 
Navy separate from those of Sweden, 
and that the Militia of Hungary was 
separate from that of Austria. Those 
who advocated Home Rule for Ireland 
had, however, no wish to take any mili- 
tary power away from the central autho- 
rity. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Greenwich had, he might 
add, accused his hon. and learned Friend 


near him of not having thought proper- 


to introduce a Bill dealing with cor- 
porate privileges, although he had spoken 
upon that matter as involving a griev- 
ance. The fact, however, was that his 
hon. and learned Friend had introduced 
two Bills granting certain privileges to 
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corporations, and that on both occasions 
the Government of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had opposed those measures, 
Descending to a smaller question, but 
one which, he assured the House, gave 
rise to no inconsiderable amount of 
dissatisfaction in the rural districts, 
he wished the right hon. Gentleman 
the Prime Minister would relax the 
Coercion Laws somewhat—certainly so 
far as to allow farmers to have guns. 
It was a fact that in his county the 
rooks had lost all fear of man, and 
did such an amount of damage in conse- 
quence to the wheat and potatoes that 
it was an absolute necessity that farmers 
should be allowed to use some weapon 
in order to drive them off the fields. 
In conclusion, he would remark that 
outside that House the Home Rulers 
had been accused of conjuring up fac- 
tions, and of professing objects which 
they had not really in view. It was 
assuredly their wish to manage the in- 
ternal affairs of Ireland subject to the 
veto of the Crown, but they certainly 
did not wish for separation. 

Mr. W. JOHNSTON desired to enter 
a strong protest on behalf of the pro- 
vince of bister against the Motion of 
the hon. and learned Member for 
Limerick (Mr. Butt). The people of 
Ulster were perfectly satisfied with the 
British connection, and were sensible of 
the advantages which accrued to Ire- 
land from the fact that she was an in- 
tegral part of the great British Empire. 
They did not desire that their connec- 
tion with a nation which had added 
lustre and honour to the name of Irish- 
men should be brought to a close. They 
desired, on the contrary, to protest against 
the secret and insidious meaning of this 
Home Rule movement. Attempts had 
been made on several occasions to dis- 
guise that meaning; but the noble Lord 
(Lord Robert Montagu) who had spoken, 
he was sorry to say, from the Conserva- 
tive side, with the zeal of a convert at 
once political and religious, had quite 
disabused their minds of any notion 
which might have prevailed that this 
was not really a religious question, and 
that the desire for Rome rule was not 
the actual motive of the agitation for 
Home Rule. The noble Lord had mani- 
fested a desire for denominational edu- 
cation. What did denominational edu- 
cation mean? It meant the handing 
over of the education of Ireland to the 
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Romish hierarchy. Those who were 
anxious to obtain the control of the edu- 
cation of the country had thrown all the 
weight of their influence—a very great 
influence, no doubt it was—into the scale 
of Home Rule. The noble Lord had 
said he did not think much of the Irish 
Church and Land Acts. Well, some 
people were hard to satisfy. One would 
have thought he would have welcomed 
the Church Act as a heavy blow to Pro- 
testantism in Ireland. It seemed, how- 
ever, to have been otherwise received. 
He (Mr. Johnston) earnestly protested 
against any further attempt to conciliate 
a party which could never be conciliated 
with safety to the British Empire or 
honour to the British Crown. Not only 
in his own name, but in the name of 
hundreds of thousands of people in the 
prosperous Province of Ulster, he be- 
sought the House to pause before giving 
any encouragement to those who, bring- 
ing forward Motions of this kind with 
a pretext of moderation, were really 
putting in the thin end of the wedge for 
the dismemberment of the British Em- 
pire. The inhabitants of Ulster very 
well knew the object of those who were 
behind the scenes, who were pulling the 
wires in this movement. Those who 
were ruled from beyond the seas had 
not the integrity, the welfare, and the 
glory of a Protestant kingdom at heart. 
Their real object was to obtain ascend- 
ancy for a Power which neither our 
fathers nor we had been able to bear— 
to bring about, under the guise of a de- 
mand for justice, a Romish supremacy. 
He would have been glad to hear from 
hon. Members who supported this move- 
ment some words of approval and ap- 
plause with regard to the gallant leader 
of the expedition that had just acquired 
additional glory for the British name. 
The people of Ulster did not forget 
that Sir Garnet Wolseley was an Irish- 
man. Perhaps, however, the House 
would scarcely credit that there were 
men who rejoiced in the name of Irish- 
men, who yet had looked forward to the 
result of the Ashantee expedition with 
a desire for disaster to the British arms. 
Articles had appeared in Irish news- 
papers expressing a hope that England 
would be defeated; but the people of 
Ulster trusted that the British Army 
would never be defeated. The people 
of that province were determined to 
resist to the last the movement for the 
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dismemberment of the Empire. It was 
their firm desire to maintain by every 
means in their power—peaceably if pos- 
sible, but, at any rate, by every means 
in their power—the integrity of the 
British Empire. 

Mr. BIGGAR mentioned that, al- 
though no Home Rulers had been re- 
turned for Ulster, one candidate belong- 
ing to that party, who stood in the 
neighbouring county of Monaghan, had 
been exceedingly near getting in. Even 
in Ulster, notwithstanding the result of 
the elections, the people were very much 
divided on the subject of Home Rule. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY praised the 
hon. and learned Member for Limerick 
(Mr. Butt) for the courage he had shown 
in bringing prominently before the 
House and the country the general 
grievances of the Irish people. If any 
excuse were wanted for the circumstance 
that those who were interested in Irish 
affairs had refrained from introducing 
this subject yesterday, it was to be found 
in their desire to give a fair opportunity 
to the Government now in power of 
showing a readiness to conciliate the 
Irish people. But surely it could not 
be contended that if one great portion 
of the British Empire was discontented, 
it was unconstitutional to declare that 
fact at the very opening of Parlia- 
ment. Wherever discontent might exist 
in England, Ireland, or Scotland, it 
must affect the hearts of the people and 
weaken the integrity of the Empire; 
and he would indeed be an unconstitu- 
tional statesman who did not desire to 
ascertain without delay the causes of the 
dissatisfaction in order that, if possible, 
they might be removed. The subject of 
Home Rule had been calmly and deli- 
berately considered in Ireland, and by 
the voice of the great body of her repre- 
sentatives that integral part of the 
United Kingdom had declared her firm 
conviction—while desiring to cement 
still further the bonds which united us 
in a common Empire—that the whole 
system of the government of Ireland 
must be changed if we were really in the 
future to stand shoulder to shoulder as 
a united, consolidated power. He re- 
gretted tohear the unfortunate words that 
had been used with reference to a loyal 
portion of the people of Ireland—namely, 
that in seeking for Home Rule they 
were advocating rebellion. If any writer 
or speaker elsewhere said that advocates 
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of Home Rule ‘wished to enjoy the 
luxury of treason without incurring its 
danger,” he calumniated 58 loyal Mem- 
bers of that House; he calumniated a 
large number of the Members who sat 
for English and for Scotch constituencies. 
A few years ago the population of 
Treland was between 8,000,000 and 
9,000,000. At the time of the greatest 
population of Ireland the most distress- 
ing famine in modern times occurred 
there. They had been told that that 
famine was brought about by over- 
population. Since that time the popu- 
lation of Ireland, in spite of good laws 
and good motives, had continued to de- 
cline, and it was now little more than 
5,400,000. But that which struck terror 
into his heart was that the forced emi- 
gration of the Irish people was going on 
as vigorously as it ever did within the 
last five or six years. "Would the House 
believe that during the last ten months 
80,000 of the population of Ireland fled 
across the Atlantic? The population 
was decreasing every year by nearly 
100,000, and those who were taken away 
were the stalwart and the young, and 
they went across the Atlantic with feel- 
ings of bitter hatred to this country. It 
was true the price of labour had increased 
in Ireland. It had risen so high that at 
this moment the farmers could hardly 
cultivate their land, and the result was 
that during the year just closed 217,000 
acres in Ireland went out of cultivation ; 
37,000 of those acres were converted 
into grass farms, but that left 180,000 
acres, which had gone to absolute waste. 
But they were told of the increase in the 
number of cattle exported from Ireland 
that were reared on her soil, and of the 
increase in the deposits in the banks, 
and that the people of Ireland were 
becoming richer than they were. He 
admitted that there was more money in 
Ireland, in proportion to the population, 
than there was some years ago, but 
politicians and statisticians would do 
well to remember the sentiment— 

“Tl fares the land to hastening ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates and men decay.” 
It was said that the deposits in the 
banks had greatly increased, and that 
Ireland was therefore richer than for- 
merly ; but he believed the real amount 
did not exceed £7,000,000 or £8,000,000, 
an accumulation which did not prove 
that the country was richer, but that 
there had been a change of habits. 
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Formerly, and still to some extent, 
people buried their savings or stored 
them in old stockings, keeping them in 
their houses, while some member of the 
family remained at home night and day 
on guard. [Zaughter.| The merriment 
of hon. Gentlemen was another melan- 
choly proof that those who undertook 
to pronounce on the government of Ire- 
land were ignorant of the habits of the 
population. They were constantly told 
that if Ireland kept quiet, and agitation 
ceased, they would attract to Ireland the 
magic of English capital. But there 
were £27,000,000 now lying idle in Ire- 
land, which led to the conclusion that 
they did not want money but confidence 
in using it. The Irish people were dis- 
contented with their government ; they 
had not confidence to lay out their mone 

in the cultivation of their own soil. 
Ireland was occupied, as the kingdom of 
Ashantee had been, and as India now 
was, by a garrison of from 12,000 to 
14,000 soldiers and an army of 10,000 
policemen; and so long as Ireland 
continued to be governed on present 
principles, neither of those forces could 
be diminished. But if the wrongs of 
the people were turned into a constitu- 
tional force, they would no longer require 
such a standing army. All that the 
advocates of Home Rule asked was that 
the House, which did not now understand 
that subject, would wait till it was fully 
explained, and that they would believe 
that those who advocated Home Rule 
had as great a love for their Sovereign, 
as great a desire to retain the unity of 
the Empire, as hon. Gentlemen who sat in 
any part of the House. If there was one 
thing which should commend the subject 
of Home Rule to the attention of Par- 
liament, it was this—that the discussion 
which that subject had undergone in 
Ireland had had the effect of weaning 
the people from the hopeless desire for 
unconstitutional courses. They believed 
that the day was dawning when their 
voice would be heard in Parliament, and 
when those measures by which popular 
feelings and wishes were to be expressed 
would be freely accorded to Ireland; 
and they hoped that one of the earliest 
acts of the Government would be to 
remove those restrictions which prevented 
the free discussion of public subjects, and 
to restore to the people of Ireland the 
right which belonged to them, as free 
men, of bearing arms, and walking at 
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will erect on the earth, as long as they 
kept within the lines of the Constitution 
ws did no ill to their fellow-men. 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH: 
I have listened to this debate with a 
feeling of gratification somewhat mingled 
with disappointment. I have been grati- 
fied to hear from the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for Limerick 
(Mr. Butt) that Irishmen no longer de- 
sire the separation of the United King- 
dom. I have been gratified also to hear 
from other hon. Members who have 
taken part in the debate, that they are, 
equally with us, in favour of supporting 
the dignity of the Crown and the in- 
tegrity of the Empire, and that among 
the ranks of those who have been re- 
turned to this House as Home Rulers 
there are men who yield in loyalty to 
no subjects of Her Majesty. But I con- 
fess I have also been disappointed to 
find, after the hopes which were held 
out elsewhere by the hon. Member 
who has just sat down, and who said 
that the Resolutions to be moved on 
the first night of the Session would 
astonish the sleepy benches opposite, 
[Mr. Mrrcnert Henry: Not Resolu- 
tions in reference to Home Rule. | that 
the Resolution which has been proposed 
and the arguments which have been ad- 
duced in support of it are scarcely of a 
character to correspond with the hon. 
Member’s description. I have also been 
disappointed that in a debate which after 
all has mainly turned on the question 
of Home Rule—a question which, as we 
have been informed by the hon. Member 
for Galway, the Irish people have gravely 
considered and made up their minds 
upon—we have had no definite sketch 
whatever of what is meant by Home 
Rule. I do not intend on the present 
occasion to enter at any length into that 
question. I do not think this is a fitting 
time to debate it, and, at any rate, it is 
impossible to debate a proposal which 
has never yet been presented to this 
House. What I would say, however, is 
this. If hon. Members who have been 
returned to support Home Rule are, as 
no doubt they are, loyal subjects of the 
Crown and anxious to/redress a consti- 
tutional grievance, as they consider it, 
by constitutional means, it is somewhat 
strange that they should have been 
obliged to hold a secret meeting in 
Dublin with a view to agree on their 
future course of procedure, It appears 
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to me that this was rather a sign that 
they are not thoroughly united among 
themselves as to what they mean by 
Home Rule. And when I hear the hon. 
and learned Member for Limerick tell 
us that he, for his part, merely wants 
such a modification in the present sys- 
tem as would allow Ireland to manage 
her own internal affairs—that is, such 
as are exclusively Irish; and when, on 
the other hand, I hear from the noble 
Lord the Member for Westmeath (Lord 
Robert Montagu) comparisons of what 
he requires with the present government 
of the British Colonies, I am tempted to 
ask whether they really mean that the 
Parliament which they propose should 
sit in Dublin is to consider purely local 
affairs, and therefore to be in the posi- 
tion of a larger metropolitan vestry, or 
whether Ireland is to be, like one of our 
colonies, practically self-governing, self- 
taxing, and without aid from the Impe- 
rial Exchequer? Home Rule, so far as 
I understand it, has presented itself in 
different shapes during the past election 
to different classes of people. It appears 
to me that every class in Ireland has 
interpreted the cry as put forward in the 
late election to mean the fulfilment of its 
own particular desires. The priesthood 
consider that Home Rule means deno- 
minational education entirely under their 
own control, but whether to be still sup- 
ported by a grant from the Exchequer 
of no inconsiderable amount, I have not 
heard. The farmers consider that Home 
Rule means tenant-right in its most ex- 
aggerated form—practically a confisca- 
tion of landlord-right, and the transfer- 
ence of property from their landlords to 
themselves. Those who are in favour 
of the purchase of the Irish railways by 
the State, think the State under Home 
Rule is to pay for the railways, without 
imposing any additional burden upon 
Ireland. Those who think the salaries 
of the national teachers ought to be 
raised say that this object is to be secured 
under Home Rule, and there is hardly a 
wish in Ireland which has not been con- 
sidered by those who are in its favour 
to be included under this one term of 
Home Rule. I will not attempt to dis- 
cuss to-night how far Home Rule could 
give these people all they want. That 
may be spoken of on another occasion. 
But I will venture to say that if Home 
Rule means that Ireland is to be self- 
governing and self-taxing, with power 
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over her customs and excise, such as is 
possessed by one of our Colonies, that is 
a dismemberment of the United King- 
dom. To any such interpretation of Home 
Rule no Government in this country 
could for a moment consent. Again, 
I wish to know why it is that, except, 
I think, from the hon. Member for 
Belfast (Mr. Johnston), we have had in 
the course of this debate a series of hon. 
Gentlemen rising as the Representa- 
tives of merely one portion of the Irish 
eople, and talking of the wants of Ire- 
and as a whole. Why, we know from the 
hon. Member for Belfast, and from the 
addresses and speeches of those hon. Gen- 
tlemen who have been successful at the 
recent elections, that in the North of Ire- 
land separation from England could not 
be forced upon the ns except at 
the cost of a war. e know, besides, 
that if it is sought to establish not 
only a House of Commons in Dublin, 
but also a House of Lords, the Peers 
of Ireland would be as a body against 
it, with the exception of a few whose 
relatives have been returned as Home 
Rulers by Southern constituencies. Then 
we know that England and Scotland 
are decidedly against such an alteration 
as is sought for. I want to know, 
therefore, and I hope some day we may 
be told, why the opinion of a portion of 
the Irish people is to outweigh the opi- 
nions of all the rest of the United King- 
dom. Now I turn from that question to 
the speech and arguments of the hon. 
and learned Member for Limerick, and 
in doing so I must express a hope that 
we shall be able to discuss this matter 
without the fear before our eyes of 
14,000,000 of Irishmen coming over 
from America to invade us. That threat 
which has been held out by the noble 
Lord the Member for Westmeath the 
House of Commons will, I trust, deem un- 
worthy of consideration. [Lord Rosert 
Monrtacv : I never said anything of the 
kind.] The hon. and learned Member 
for Limerick has spoken of the griev- 
ances which are felt by Irishmen owing 
to the provisions of the Peace Preserva- 
tion Act, and the part of his Resolution 
referring to that subject, runs in the 
following words :— 

“That under that system the Irish people do 
not enjoy the full benefits of the Constitution or 
of the free principles of the Law.” 

Now, I do not deny that the Peace Pre- 
servation Act and the Westmeath Act 
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are measures of an exceptional and a 
coercive character. They were passed 
by the late Government in accordance 
with the opinion of a vast majority of 
this House, and also, I believe, in ae- 
cordance with the opinions of a majority 
of the Irish Members, because it was 
considered necessary to maintain peace 
and order in Ireland. Therefore, when 
the hon. and learned Member for Lime- 
rick comes to this House and objects to 
these Acts, I would ask him in turn why, 
last spring, out of more than 100 Mem- 
bers from Ireland, only 24 recorded 
their votes against the second reading of 
the Peace Preservation Bill? The hon. 
and learned Member for Limerick has 
admitted that the state of Ireland is at 

resent exceptionally peaceful and quiet. 

here can be no doubt on that point. I 
believe that state of affairs to be mainly 
owing to the existence of the Acts in 
question. I believe they do not inter- 
fere with law-abiding and peaceful citi- 
zens. They are not regarded by such 
persons as injurious or oppressive, but 
they are a terror to, and do keep quiet 
those who would otherwise be a terror 
to their fellow-subjects. I can only tell 
the House what, perhaps, the House 
would hardly have supposed from the 
general denunciation of the hon. and 
learned Member, and I can prove the 
correctness of my statement. The hon. 
and learned Member has spoken of the 
grievance which is felt on account of the 
convictions which have been recorded 
against Irishmen for having arms in 
their possession. 

Mr. BUTT: I did not complain at all 
of any convictions. I complained of the 
law which makes it a penal offence to 
own a pistol, and of the unconstitutional 
power given to policemen to search 
houses for arms, and of the exercise of 
that power. 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS- BEACH: 
In answer to the first point, I believe I 
may say, with certainty, that to every per- 
son who could have any fair or reason- 
able ground for the request, a licence to 
carry arms would be granted. With re- 
gard to the second point, I can inform 
the hon. and learned Gentleman that 
during the half-year ending the 31st of 
December, 1873, there have been only 
24 arrests in the whole of Ireland for 
the unlawful possession of arms. There 
have been only four summary convictions 
by magistrates under these provisions, 
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and only seven convictions at quarter 
sessions and assizes. Next I come to 
the question of search. It is said to be 
a great grievance that the police should 
be able to make searches for hand- 
writing, and so on, in persons houses. 
Well, 11 searches for handwriting have 
been made by the constabulary with a 
view to discover the authors of threaten- 
ing letters. Next I come to the pro- 
vision by which persons being out at 
night under suspicious circumstances are 
liable to arrest. Only 37 persons in the 
whole of Ireland have been arrested 
under that provision. Two of them have 
been committed to gaol for trial at petty 
sessions, and only six have been punished 
by imprisonment. Under the section 
which provides for the arrest of suspected 
strangers, only eight persons have been 
arrested, and only one has been com- 
mitted to gaol. Having now alluded to 
all the special points in the Acts to 
which the hon. and learned Gentleman 
referred, I ask whether the facts I have 
mentioned do not prove that by the vast 
majority of the Irish people—by all law- 
abiding and peaceful citizens—these Acts 
are not felt, in practice, to be coercive, ob- 
jectionable, or oppressive ? The hon. and 
learned Gentleman did not refer to the 
Westmeath Act, but I may also inform 
the House that under that Act, whatever 
objections may be taken to it by hon. 
Members from Ireland, only two persons 
at the present time are lodged in gaol. 
I do not wish to dwell upon other griev- 
ances alleged by the hon. and learned 
Member for Limerick in support of this 
portion of his Amendment. He spoke 
of the franchise in boroughs as being 
too high, and of the municipalities 
having been unfairly treated by Liberal 
legislation, for which, of course, we are 
not responsible. But I entirely agree 
with what has been said by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Greenwich 
(Mr. Gladstone)—if evils exist, why do 
not some Irish Members bring in Bills to 
remedy or remove them? I can answer 
for the Government that any proposals 
of that nature will'receive attentive con- 
sideration, and I also believe they will 
receive it from the House generally. 
When, however, it is alleged by the hon. 
and learned Member that the Grand Jury 
system is one of the things which prove 
that the Irish people do not enjoy the 
full benefit of the Constitution, I would 
ask him whether he has ever heard of 
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the system of quarter sessions in Eng- 
land? Whatever may be said — 
the Irish Grand Jury system—and I d 

say it is quite open to amendment—Irish 
ratepayers have more representation than 
English ratepayers possess at quarter 
sessions in this country ; yet, in spite of 
what has been said here in support 
of County Financial Boards, I never 
heard the system of quarter sessions 
in England alleged as a reason why the 
English people do not enjoy the full 
benefits of the Constitution. The hon. 
and learned Member spoke of cases in 
which the police were continually ex- 
ceeding their powers, and referred to one 
particular case which was fortunately 
before me only two days ago. He stated 
the facts of the case with some little ex- 
aggeration, having no doubt taken his 
opinion from a source not likely to be 
very favourable to the Constabulary. He 
forgot, however, to add that the constable 
who committed the offence had been 
punished for it. This constable went 
somewhat improperly into a room and 
committed a very trivial assault, and for 
that offence — pushing a man by the 
shoulder—he was fined by the magis- 
trates at petty sessions, while for impro- 
perly arresting a man on the road he 
has been censured by his officer. If the 
hon. and learned Member will bring for- 
ward names, dates, and specific facts with 
regard to any grievances of this kind, 
and will make me acquainted with any 
case of alleged misconduct by the Con- 
stabulary, I will endeavour to do justice 
fairly between them and the Irish people. 
Perhaps I may be pardoned if I say a 
word or two as to my present position. 
The hon. and learned Member spoke of 
me in no unfriendly terms as an indivi- 
dual sent from Gloucestershire to admi- 
nister the affairs of Ireland; and yet it 
was only the other day that I saw the 
hon. and learned Member had been find- 
ing some fault at a meeting in Ireland 
with my right hon. Friend the Prime 
Minister because more Irishmen were 
not included in the Government. I only 
ask hon. Members from Ireland to ex- 
tend to me the same consideration which 
they claim for themselves. If Irishmen 
are qualified to fill places in the Govern- 
ment of England and of the Empire, 
surely to be an Englishman is no special 
disqualification for one called upon to 
administer the affairs of Ireland. I do 


not deny—and the more I see of Ireland 
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the more I dare say I shall be able to 
admit the fact—that there is much which 
requires to be remedied in the laws re- 
lating to that country. In my opinion 
the last Parliament spent rather too 
much time in what has been called sen- 
sational legislation and did not attend 
sufficiently to matters of social and ad- 
ministrative importance, for from what 
I can see I believe there are many 
points of this kind with which Parlia- 
ment ought to deal, but which have for 
some years past been pushed aside. 
For example, I can conceive that many 
questions which are at present considered 
at great cost in this House, and relate 
purely to local wants—such as railways, 
canals, and gas works—might, with ad- 
vantage, be inquired into by local tribu- 
nals and possibly be decided in Ireland. 
But this is a question which does not 
relate to Ireland alone ; it is a question of 
great importance affecting other parts of 
the United Kingdom ; and it is one which 
has already been discussed in Parliament, 
for hon. Gentlemen who were in the last 
Parliament may remember that the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Chester 
(Mr. Dodson) brought forward a plan 


with this view in the last House of Com- 


mons. England, being the wealthier 
country, has more local matters requir- 
ing legislation, and therefore, although 
nearer head-quarters, has at least as 
great a claim to consideration in this 
matter as Ireland ; and Scotch Members 
will not forget that Edinburgh is as far 
from London as Dublin. I wish to make 
no pledge nor even to express an opinion 
at this early stage in my official experi- 
ence as to what may be done for Ireland 
or other parts of the Kingdom in this mat- 
ter. But I think all three parts of the 
Kingdom should be considered at once. 
I hope Parliament will before long take 
the question into its most careful con- 
sideration, and for myself I believe that 
much real good may be done by some 
legislation in this direction. Meanwhile 
I ask hon. Members from Ireland, as 
far as I am personally concerned, not to 
judge me untried. I can assure them 
that, though an Englishman, I will en- 
deavour, in those duties which fall to 
my lot in connection with Irish affairs, 
to throw off any prejudices I may 
have felt, and act with a single eye to 
the welfare of Ireland. I will endeavour 
to administer the laws of that country 
fairly and without favour. I will endea- 
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vour to act impartially between different 
creeds and different sects, whether in reli- 

ion or in politics. But at the same time 

will endeavour to administer the law 
without fear and with firmness, because 
Thold that laws which cannot be enforced 
had better be repealed. If I can act 
as I promise I will try to act, I have 
no fear but that the generosity which is 
an inherent feature in the Irish charac- 
ter will at any rate look leniently upon 
any mistakes I may commit from my 
previous inexperience, and will give me 
credit for an endeavour honestly and 
fairly to do my duty. 

Mr. SULLIVAN: Sir, it is manifest 
from the speech which we have just 
heard from the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland that the 
Motion of my hon. and learned Friend 
the Member for Limerick (Mr. Butt) 
has, at all events, wrought a remarkable 
conversion with at least one Member of 
the Administration. The right hon. 
Gentleman has declared there is a great 
deal needed in the way of legislation for 
Ireland which he alleges this House is 
willing and able to do. Well, it is 
something for us to know that the right 
hon. Gentleman does not agree with his 
Chief in considering our country to have 
been ‘‘ debauched by legislation,” and 
that he is ready to grapple with the 
questions awaiting solution. He tells 
us that any laws which cannot be en- 
forced had better be repealed. I agree 
with the right hon. Gentleman. I take 
him at his word. There are many such 
laws relating to Ireland, hateful relics 
of a bygone time when oppression and 
persecution were free to wreak their will 
upon our land. I call upon the right 
hon. Gentleman to keep his word with 
us on this point; and I beg him to 
begin by repealing a law cruel, unjust, 
and wicked, which has never been en- 
forced, which never could be enforced, 
in Ireland. I allude to the law against 
the Regular Orders of the Catholic 
Church. It may be a surprise to some 
hon. Gentlemen to learn that at the pre- 
sent moment, in this age so lauded for 
tolerance and religious equality, the 
Religious Orders of the Catholic Church 
are still under a penal proscription, and 
may, every man of them, be dragged to 
prison or deported as a criminal. The 
right hon. Gentleman will hardly say 
that this is a law he means to enforce ; it 
was and is too outrageous to be enforced ; 
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it cannot be enforced in Ireland. I re- 
joice to find Her Majesty’s Ministers so 
completely committed to its repeal. The 
right hon. Gentleman has very eagerly 

at the speech of the hon. Member 
or Belfast (Mr. W. Johnston) as a set- 
off against the demands of the Irish 
Members. Nay, he complains of us 
that we speak as if in the name of all 
Ireland, forgetful, he says, that Ulster 
is determined to have a civil war rather 
than let the rights of this House or the 
Crown of the Sovereign be assailed. Sir, 
itis true we speak in the name of all 
Ireland, and represent, not a party or a 
faction, but a nation—in this sense, 
Sir, and in no other, that we are a ma- 
jority of the national cise a 
majority proportionably larger than that 
which the present Administration com- 
mands in this House. No doubt the 
hon. Member for Belfast and Friends 
are able to muster about 30 out of the 
103 Irish Members, while we number 
about twice as many. We make him a 


omige of the fact, and repeat that we 
ve the right to speak for our country 
asa whole. But the right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite appeared to take to his 


heart, with great consolation, the pro- 
mise made by the hon. Member for Bel- 
fast, that Ulster would go to war against 
Ireland in defence of Parliament and 
the Sovereign. Sir, it will be well for 
this House never to need to put that 
promise to the test. It is a promise that 
will not avail you much. en last the 
House of Commons needed arms to de- 
fend it—when armed men broke into 
the Commons’ chamber, and when the 
mace was ordered to be ‘‘ taken away” 
—the Parliament found no defenders in 
Ulster, unless mayhap amongst men like 
myself; while the destroyer of the Par- 
liament found help and co-operation 
from the men of Vister to whose prin- 
ciples the hon. Gentleman has succeeded. 
So, Sir, if this House is to be again broken 
into, andinvaded, and dispersed, and over- 
thrown—if yonder mace is to be again 
removed as a ‘‘ bauble”—it will be a 

or reliance to look about for the hon. 

ember for Belfast and call up the pro- 
mise of Ulster. And the Queen too! 
The Sovereign also has been ostenta- 
tiously taken under the protection of the 
hon. Gentleman and his ‘‘men of Ulster.” 
Why, there never yet was a Sovereign 
of these Realms engaged in armed con- 
flict for his throne that he did not find 
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the ‘men of Ulster” in the camp of his 
foes. Whenever Englishmen chose to 
rebel against and drive away their So- 
vereign, how did those men of Ulster 
act? Did they back the King? Nothing 
of the kind, Sir, as history attests. The 
men who, unfortunately for themselves 
and their descendants, backed their 
loyalty with their swords, were the men 
whose Irish principles pervade the con- 
stituencies represented by my Friends 
around me on these benches. It will be 
a poor day for the Sovereign if her reli- 
ance is to be on the promise of Ulster 
made here to-night. But, indeed, have 
we not had quite recently a good illus- 
tration of Ulster loyalty—aye, and of 
the dependence to be placed on these 
threats of civil war by the ‘men of 
Ulster?” Have we forgotten the 
threats of some of the hon. Gentleman’s 
friends to ‘‘kick the Crown into the 
Boyne” if a certain measure then be- 
fore the House should receive the Royal 
Assent? Well, what came of those 
threats? The Bill—the Irish Church 
Bill—was passed ; it received the Royal 
Assent; yet the Crown sits securely on 
the head of the Sovereign, who may, I 
trust, long live to wear it without danger 
from such foes. So much for these 
wonderful threats, so constantly paraded, 
of what ‘‘the men of Ulster” will do. 
We can discuss this Amendment without 
minding such menaces. What is the 
issue which we raise? Sir, last night, 
on the first evening I took my place in 
this Assembly, I heard a good deal from 
the right hon. Member for Greenwich, 
the late Prime Minister (Mr. Gladstone), 
about ‘‘ the Constitution;”’ about what 
was “‘ constitutional” and what was not. 
It may be, and I doubt not it is so, that 
to the minds of Englishmen these refer- 
ences to ‘‘the Constitution” call up 
proud reflections and represent a grand 
and glorious reality ; a Constitution that 
secures them the blessings of freedom, 
the rights of a nation. Were I an 
Englishman, I too, could feel these 
emotions; for well may Englishmen 
be proud of what they possess. I have 
travelled something in republican coun- 
tries, and I have seen nothing to shake 
my conviction that Englishmen enjoy, 
on the whole, more of solid, secure, and 
substantial liberty without licence than, 

erhaps, any other nation in the civi- 
ized world. But how different is the 
case with my country. As I listened 
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to all that was said about the Constitu- 
tion, I could not help feeling, as an 
Irishman, that my journey to England 
would be well undertaken if I could, 
even if only for curiosity, see this Con- 
stitution of. which we Irishmen hear so 
much, but which in our country we can 
never feel or see. What is it? Where 
is it? Where may one peruse it? Does 
it include the Bill of Rights? We have 
no such rights in Ireland, unless it may 
be on the sufferance or with the permis- 
sion of the chief Government official. 
Does this Constitution include trial by 
ow ? A priceless possession, indeed. 
ut in Ireland I can have no trial by 
jury, if the chief official of the Govern- 
ment chooses to say that I have written 
sedition. Does the Constitution include 
"vowing for property? In Ireland I 
ave no protection for mine. The Lord 
Lieutenant is entitled to seize and con- 
fiscate my property without any trial or 
judicial procedure whatsoever. Does the 
Constitution of which we hear so much 
include liberty of the Press? Aye, indeed 
—what would an Englishman think of a 
Constitution without it? Yet in our 
country the Press may be suppressed on 
barely one avertissement.. [‘‘ Oh, oh!’?] 
Sir, I state the fact; I refer to the 
statute book and challenge contradiction. 
Well, does this Constitution include the 
right to carry arms? In Ireland it is a 
matter of imprisonment to have even a 
“ap tes cap in your possession, unless 
y favour of the police. Does the Con- 
stitution afford protection against domi- 
ciliary visits? Irishmen have no such 
protection, as may be seen by a glance 
at the surplus left by the late Govern- 
ment. I do not mean the Revenue 
surplus or the Church Fund surplus. I 
mean the surplus of Coercion Bills, which 
the present Government will find ready 
to their hands, bequeathed by the late 
Ministry. Does the Constitution afford 
protection against arbitrary arrest ? The 
speech of my hon. and learned Friend 
r. Butt—[‘‘ Order, order !””}—I beg the 
indulgence of the House—the Member 
for Limerick City, and the cases he cited, 
settle that we have no such constitutional 
protection in Ireland. Does the Consti- 
tution insure the punishment of Govern- 
ment officials convicted of illegality and 
crime before the tribunals of the land? 
In our unfortunate country Government 
officials may violate the law without fear 
of punishment, for the Government will 
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y the fine for them out of the polls 
ds. [ Cries of ‘No, no!”’ and ‘‘ Hear, 
hear ! nf Again, Sir, I appeal to public 
record. In Derry City and in Dublin, 
juries have again and again convicted 
Government officials of assaults—some 
of them most brutal and aggravated. 
Yet in no instance that we are. aware of 
has any punishment touched the offend- 
ers so convicted; for the Government 
has stepped in and decreed them indem- 
nity for wrong-doing by paying both the 
fine and costs; or else, as in the case of 
the Phoonix Park assaults, by using the 
= funds to so litigate the suits as to 
eggar and weary out the hapless who 
sued for redress. Take away all these 
rights and protections, and how much of 
the Constitution, or what kind of a Con- 
stitution, remains? Yet this is how we 
stand in Ireland. Shall I be told that 
in practice no hardship is felt—that I 
have been referring to obsolete laws 
never enforced? Nothing of the kind. 
The hardship, cruelty, and injustice of 
these coercion laws are felt every day in 
Ireland. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland asked for 
names, and cases, and dates. Well, I 
will give a few—barely one or two out 
of a weary list during the past 10 years. 
In February, 1864, an old woman at 
Clonmel—[ Laughter ]—yes, well may 
hon. Gentlemen laugh when the machi- 
nery of the Coercion Bills is turned 
against such formidable foes of ‘“ the 
stability of the Empire” as old women 
—this miserable old woman, who was a 
dealer in rags and in scraps of metal— 
a marine store dealer, in fact—was ar- 
rested and brought to trial for having in 
her possession some broken and battered 
bits of an old horse-pistol. The Crown 
Prosecutor gravely pointed out that she 
was liable to two years’ imprisonment 
for thus having “‘ arms in a proclaimed 
district.” The magistrates, however, 
took a more lenient view of the case, 
and contented themselves with binding 
the old woman in her own recognizances 
to appear for sentence when called on. 
But, Sir, it may be a satisfaction to hon. 
Members to know that the wise precau- 
tion was taken of forfeiting to the Crown 
the arms—that is to say, the bits of the 
old horse-pistol seized from the old con- 
spirator. Take another casein the same 
county. In April of the same year, @ 
little boy of 16 years, who had bought 
at a toy shop one of those large knives 
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blades which sailors carry, 
and Ww are the envy of school- 
boys, was arrested and tried for having 
this ‘“‘arms in a proclaimed district.” 
He was sent to jail for six months. 
Again, in the same year, in October, 
at the Thurles Quarter Sessions, we 
find a man getting imprisonment for 
the awful crime of having in his pos- 
session seven percussion caps. A more 
remarkable case still is reported at the 
Moate Quarter Sessions of April, 1865. 
The Catholic Young Men’s Teuee, a 
non-political organization under the aus- 
pices of the Catholic clergy, were having 
their annual display of amateur thea- 
tricals. The piece selected on this occa- 
sion was Douglas, or the Haunted Inn. 
They got down from Dublin, from a 
theatrical property man, the necessary 
attire for Douglas, and the requisite 
farniture for the Haunted Inn. So little 
did the proceeding appear to the magis- 
trates to bode danger to the Crown and 
Constitution that they freely gave the 
use of the Court-house for the perform- 
ance. But on the night of the display, 
while poor Douglas, theatrical sword in 
hand, was in the act of delivering a 
most beautiful oration, the Constabulary 
sprang upon the stage, arrested him for 
having ‘arms in a proclaimed district,” 
and carried him off a prisoner in his 
theatrical costume, through the streets. 
Well, Sir, I will not weary the House 
with such cases. I will cite just one 
more. It occurred only the other day, 
and in the town of Belfast. An Italian 
organ-grinder and his monkey were 
arre’ under the Act—! laughter |—the 
monkey, it seems, was the offender. 
Now, Sir, many of us saw that poor 
monkey performing. He used to fire 
off a sort of gun, and I believe shoot 
peas through it. The Belfast police 
arrested him for ‘‘ having arms in a pro- 
claimed district.” The right hon. Gen- 
tleman asked us to give him names. 
Well, I do not know the name of the 
monkey ; but I do of the master, and it 
is quite at the right hon. Gentleman’s 
service. These things are ludicrous 
indeed, but have they not their sad and 
serious too? Such is the sort of 
“Constitution ” which Ireland is under. 
Such a code has defenders. Why, I 
have listened to a defence of this dread- 
ful coercion code here to-night; a sort 
of defence as old as tyranny itself in the 
world; a defence a recent King of Naples 
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ight have made for the laws that evoked 
such sympathetic throbs from the right 
hon. Sian the Member for Green- 
wich. That defence is, that if the people 
do not resist, if they will be quiescent, 
they will not feel the chain. y, Sir, 
‘“‘any man can govern with a state of 
= One excuse is, that the country 
is full of crime, and needs these laws; 
another is that the country is peaceable, 
because of these laws; so that whether 
Ireland is peaceable or turbulent, tran- 
quil or disturbed, there is always an 
excuse with the coercionists. I may be 
referred to the laxity of this code, unless 
in times of excitement. Why, it is 
exactly in times of excitement that con- 
stitutional rights of protection are really 
needed. At other times neither public 
nor personal liberty isin danger. It is 
precisely when those in authority feel 
alarm that a constitutional protection is 
needed for a citizen’s liberty, And thus, 
in Ireland, our constitutional rights dis- 
appear whenever we need them; thus 
for us the sword of the Constitution is a 
mockery, a delusion, and a snare; so 
eontrived as to be apparently sound as 
long as it is left in the scabbard, but to 
break in pieces the moment it is drawn 
in legal self-defence. Sir, I have no 
doubt these things are new to the ears 
of many hon. Members. I am not going 
to purchase any man’s favour by flattery. 
I will not offer panegyrics on the Eng- 
lish character. It has many grand and 
noble traits; but, if so, it has also many 
serious failings. But this, I say, that I 
do believe there is manliness and gene- 
rosity enough in the breasts of English- 
born men to cause them to feel some 
sympathy with my unfortunate country, 
if they were more familiar with such 
facts as I have stated. If such men 
there be, they will find us no foes. For 
my own part, as one Irish Member, I 
stand here to declare that my country- 
men will always be found ready to 
reciprocate every offer of the hand of 
reconciliation, and that there is no people 
on earth more generous to forgive and 
forget an unhappy past, if treated as a 
free people. e have heard of Home 
Rule. Sir, I will not condescend to de- 
fend my co-religionists from a charge 

roudly confuted by history. I will not 
a to defend the Catholics of Ire- 


land from the implied charge that if 
they secured Home Rule the Protestant 
minority would be subjected to a Catholic 
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ascendency. I say, I, as a Catholic, will 
not lower my self-respect by volunteer- 
ing extravagant protestations on such a 
subject. Let our accusers not weigh us 
according to the standards of a broken 
down Protestant ascendency. It is the 


old, old story— 


“ Forgiveness to the injured doth belong ; 
They never do forgive who do the wrong.” 


Need I point to the action of my Catholic 
fellow-countrymen where Catholic eman- 
cipation put an ascendency into their 
hands if they would descend to use it ? 
Look at the Catholic constituencies of 
Ireland, municipal and Parliamentary. 
How do they exercise their power? Do 
they oppress or ostracise Protestants ? 
Look at my own native county, Cork, 
the population of which is Catholic almost 
to a man. It returns, and has, I believe, 
always since 1829 returned, at least, one 
Protestant as the popular Member. Look 
at Limerick City, look at Meath, look at 
Tipper: Ah, Sir, it is the simple 


truth that the Catholics of Ireland had 
no sooner won their emancipation than 
they hastened to share the gifts of their 
newly-won liberties with their Protestant 


fellow-countrymen. Sir, I thank the 
House for the kindness it has extended 
to me in speaking for the first time here 
to-night. I do look forward to a future, 
a near future, brighter and happier for 
my own country and for England too. 
Yes; we are tired of hate; it is true I 
shall be glad if we can have a spell of 
love. But if we, Irishmen, have hated, 
it was because of reasons that would 
have made Englishmen, were they in our 
place, hate too. If we have been angered, 
it has been because ye under the same 
goad would have been similarly roused. 
Here we are now in this House willin 

to fight out our cause with constitution 

agencies. We will not bow, and we 
will not sue; we will meet friendliness 
with friendliness; and even if taunted 
or assailed, we can exhibit the equani- 
mity of men who feel that power is with 
them. [‘‘No, no!”] I have no objec- 
tion that a few of the Irish minority 
should say ‘no, no,’’ and convince the 
House, if they can, that 30 is a greater 
number than 60. Yes, we are the party 
of strength in Ireland, and have a strong 
faith that we are going at last to make 
an end of this ancient quarrel. I do 
look forward to the not distant day when 
a Minister will come down to this House 
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to announce that the time has come for 
conceding what he will then call “late. 
ral’? Home Rule; or it may be a Minister 
who, with more generous emotions, will 
proclaim that he comes to erase a rooted 
sorrow from the troubled brain of Ire- 
land. Let what may be said now, that 
day will come, and with it the dawn of 
a new era of peace, and good-will, and 
liberty, and prosperity for Ireland and 
for the Empire. 

Sm GEORGE BOWYER said, he 
must attribute the fact that the adyo- 
cates of Home Rule were denounced as 
enemies of the Crown, and desirous of 
destroying the integrity of the Empire, 
to the general want of information on 
the subject, and to the circumstance that 
the question wasanewone. The people 
of this country were always frightened 
at new things until they got accustomed 
to them or were educated to their recep- 
tion. He thought that a question which 
involved an alteration in the Constitu- 
tion of England ought only to have been 
brought forward after due Notice, and 
certainly not upon the occasion of the 
Report on the Address to the Crown. 
But as the matter was before the House 
he would make some observations on it. 
With regard to the subject itself, he 
remembered when Lord Durham, who 
was the Governor of Canada, reported 
in favour of responsible government 
for the Colonies, that his opinion was 
denounced at the time as a most re- 
volutionary proposal, but it had ulti- 
mately been carried into effect. Now 
every large and self-governing colony in 
the Empire had a Ministry responsible 
to the Parliament of the colony. There 
were, no doubt, difficulties to be overcome 
in the application of Home Rule to Ire- 
land, but as similar difficulties had been 
overcome in the case of the Colonies, 
there was no reason to suppose they 
were insuperable. It was said that to 
grant Home Rule to Ireland would be 
to cause the disruption of the Empire. 
Yet self-government had been granted 
to Canada, Australia, &c., without dis- 
ruption, although these colonies were 
thousands of miles distant, and the 
vicinity of Ireland was so far from being 
a reason against granting self-govern- 
ment, that it was most improbable Ire- 
land would ever wish to be separated 
from this country. There existed be- 
tween the two countries a community of 
interests, of language, and of legal in- 
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stitutions, and there was every reason 
why Ireland should continue to be 
united to England. The difficulties in 
carrying out self-government could not 
be described as insurmountable when 
they had been worked out in all the 
Colonies of the Crown. Every State 
in the United States of America was 
called a Sovereign State, yet Federal 
and State rights were clearly defined, 
and every possible question that could 
arise between the Federal and States 
Governments had been sifted and de- 
cided in the Supreme Court of Ame- 
rica. That Court had a power which 
was not possessed by any other Court 
in the world, for it could declare the 
acts of Congress null and void, if they 
trenched on the rights of individual 
States. If Ireland had local government 
and could legislate for matters exclu- 
sively Irish, it might be desirable to 
constitute a Court like the Supreme 
Court of the United States, to decide 
— the matters within the attribution 
of the local Legislature and the Imperial 
Parliament respectively. The right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Gladstone) thought he 
had hit upon a blot when he asked whe- 
ther Irish Members were to deal at 
home with all Irish matters, and to come 
to the Imperial Parliament to deal also 
with all English and Scotch affairs. 
There were two ways of solving this dif- 
ficulty. One was that the Members for 
Ireland should be limited in their powers 
and vote solely on certain Imperial ques- 
tions; and the other was to leave Irish- 
men to manage their own Parliament 
without any representation in the Eng- 
lish Parliament. In conclusion, he must 
say that if the question were fairly dealt 
with on all its merits he believed a satis- 
factory solution might be found, and the 
demands of Ireland were certainly de- 
serving of the fullest consideration. 

Mr. BUTT said, he did not wish to 
put the House to the trouble of dividing. 
He would ask permission to withdraw 
the Motion, or allow it to be negatived 
without a division. 

Mr. REDMOND said, that the opi- 
nion of the people of Ireland had been 
constitutionally called for, and they had 
in reply returned a great majority of 
Members pledged to demand an entire 
change in the management of affairs. If 
hon. Members wished to know the 
strength of Irish feeling on this subject, 
they must look not only to the number 
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of Home Rule Representatives, but to 
the prodigious majorities by which they 
had been returned. They could only 
deal with Ireland in one of two ways— 
either they must give serious and earnest 
consideration to the causes of the dissatis- 
faction which existed, or they must go on 
governing the country by force, terror, 
and coercion. He hoped the people of 
England, notwithstanding the unscru- 
pulous misrepresentations of the Press, 
would not, when the case was fairly 
placed before them, be disinclined to 
meet the wishes of their Irish fellow- 
subjects in a conciliatory spirit. The 
demands of Ireland were not so unrea- 
sonable or so exorbitant as to be too 
great a price to pay for internal peace 
and prosperity, neither could he see how 
the Empire was to be dismembered, be- 
cause the people of Ireland wished their 
own local affairs to be conducted accord- 
ing to their own wishes. For those rea- 
sons, he cordially supported the Amend- 
ment. 

Tue O'DONOGHUE said, he would 
only make one observation. He was 
sorry the hon. and learned Member for 
Limerick did not state at an earlier hour 
of the evening that he had no intention 
to divide. It appeared to him that the 
Amendment so stealthily prepared and 
introduced to the House, was no more 
than a pretence. He had been told that 
the debate would go on till late, as many 
English Members were so enamoured of 
the views of the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber that they were determined to \ad- 
dress the House. But that now ap- 
o to be a mere pretence, not one 

nglish Member having yet addressed 
the House, and he believed it would 
turn out that no English Member was 
in favour of the views of the hon. and 
learned Member, and that statements of 
that kind were only thrown out to delude 
the Irish people. 

Mr. BUTT wished to say one word in 
explanation. He did intend to divide. 

mm JOSEPH M‘KENNA said, with 
reference to the observations of the hon. 
Member for Tralee (The O’Donoghue), 
he begged to state that in his opinion 
that hon. Member himself had been the 
main cause of the delusion and pretence 
on this subject. He well remembered 
on one occasion, when there was a meet- 
ing of what were called the Nationalists 
at the Rotunda in Dublin, the hon. 
Member was the foremost in fomenting 
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discord and bad feeling towards Great 
Britain—a feeling which had existed 
more or less ever since. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 50; Noes 


314: Majority 264. 


Address agreed to:—To be presented 
by Privy Councillors. 


AYES. 


Biggar, J. G. 
Blennerhassett, R. P. 


yd. 
Brooks, rt. hon. M. 
Browne, G. E. 
Bryan, G. L. 
ollins, 


Conyngham, Lord 
D E. 


French, hon. C. 
Gourley, E. T. 
Gray, Sir J. 
Henry, M. 

Lewis, H. O. 
MCarthy, J. G. 
M‘Kenna, Sir J. N. 


Martin, J. 
Meldon, C. H. 


Montagu, rt. hn. Lord R. 


Moore, A. 


Morris, G. 
Murphy, N. D. 
Nolan, Captain 
O’Brien, Sir P. 
O'Byrne, W. R. 
O’Cleary, K. 
O’Conor, D. M. 
O’Gorman, P. 

O’ Keeffe, J. 

oO’ 
O'Shaughnessy, R. 
O'Sullivan, W. H. 
Power, R. 
Redmond, W. A. 


Sherlock, ‘Serjeant 
Simon, Serjeant 
Smyth, P. J. 
Stacpoole, W. 
Sullivan, A. M 
Thompson, T. C. 
Tighe, T. 


TELLERS. 
Butt, I. 
Synan, E. J. 


NOES. 


Adam, W. P. 
Agnew, R. V. 
Alexander, Colonel 
Allen, Major 
Allsopp, H. 
Allsopp, 8. C. 
Anderson, G. 
Anstruther, Sir R. 
Anstruther, Sir W. 
Archdale, W. H. 
Arkwright, A. P. 
Arkwright, F. 
Arkwright, R. 
Ashbury, J. L. 
Assheton, R. 
Astley, Sir J. D. 
gallay, Sir R. 
Balfour, Rr G. 
Ball, rt hon. J. T. 
Baring, T. C. 
Barrington, Viscount 
Bass, A. 
Bass, M. T. 
Bassett, F. 
Bates, E. 
Bathurst, A. A. 


Baxter, rt. hon. W. E. 
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SUPPLY. 

Resolved, That this House will, To- 
morrow, resolve itself into a Committee 
to consider of the Supply to be granted 
to Her Majesty. 

WAYS AND MEANS. 


Resowed, That this House will, To- 
morrow, resolve itself into a Committee 
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to consider of the Ways and Means for 
raising the Supply to be granted to Her 
Majesty. 


EAST INDIA LOAN. 
COMMITTEE. 


Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee. ) 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON, inrising 
to move a Resolution, That it is expe- 
dient to enable the Secretary of State 
in Council of India to raise a sum, not 
exceeding £10,000,000, in the United 
Kingdom, for the service of the Govern- 
ment of India, on the credit of the re- 
venues of India, said, that the portion 
of Her Majesty’s most gracious Speech 
which referred to the Bengal Famine, 
expressed a wish that no money should 
be spared so that life might be saved, 
and in the spirit of that wish he was 
now about to ask leave for the introduc- 
tion of a Bill which would place funds 
with that object in the possession of the 
Indian Government. Considering the 
exceptional gravity of the crisis existing 
in India, and the great interest felt in it 
not only by hon. Members, but through- 
out the country, he trusted the Com- 
mittee would excuse him if he detained 
them at some little length. His hon. 
Friend the Member for Finsbury (Mr. 
W. M. Torrens) yesterday moved an 
Amendment to the Address, on the 
ground that Her Majesty’s Government 
were not sufficiently aware of the gravity 
of the present crisis, and were not, in 
consequence, prepared to take sufficiently 
energetic action. If his hon. Friend, or 
any other hon. Gentleman, still enter- 
tained that idea, he trusted he should 
be able to dispel the illusion when he 
said that in the Bill which he proposed 
to introduce he was about to ask for 
power to raise £10,000,000. He thought 
that sum would be a sufficient indication 
that the Government were fully alive to 
the gravity of the present crisis. In 
making a statement which would neces- 
sarily involve a certain amount of detail, 
he trusted the House would not forget 
the difficulties under which he laboured 
—first in having to succeed the hon. 
Member for Elgin (Mr. Grant Duff), 
who for five years not only represented 
the India Office in that House with great 
ability, but who, in addition, brought to 
bear on every Indian subject a fund of 
accumulated knowledge to which he 
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himself could not pretend. In the second 
place, he would remind the House that 
he became associated with the India 
Office exactly when the famine, before 
impending over Bengal, had descended 
on the most densely-inhabited portions 
of that province. Thirdly, he was now 
under the difficulty of explaining mea- 
sures which were sanctioned, elaborated, 
and carried out, not by the Government 
to which ho belonged, but by their pre- 
decessors. He did not say that with 
the intention in any way of censuring 
any of the acts of the late Government, 
but merely to point out that it would 
have been far easier for the hon. Mem- 
ber for Elgin to explain them than for 
his successor. And, further, he would 
remind the House that there was some 
little difficulty in placing the figures be- 
fore them, because the India Office had 
week by week received despatches from 
India, and, after having perused those 


despatches and managed to retain a cer- 
tain number of figures, it was found 
next week that those figures were entirely 
changed. If, therefore, the figures which 
he should give differed from those which 
hon. Gentlemen, by their own industry 
or from the public prints, had been able 


to gather, they must not consider their 
own as accurate and his as the reverse, 
but they should bear in mind that he, 
as the Representative of the India Office 
in that House, had been able to obtain 
better and more recent information. On 
the 27th of October Lord Northbrook 
telegraphed to the Duke of Argyll— 
‘“‘Very bad failure of crops in Bengal. 
I leave at once to consult with Sir George 
Campbell.” It seemed scarcely credible 
to Europeans that the failure of one crop 
over an area as large as that of Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Wales combined, 
and far more densely populated, should 
spread famine over the length and 
breadth of that district. But Lord North- 
brook was fully aware of the crisis; he 
at once proceeded to.Caleutta, and there 
issued a weighty Resolution. That Re- 
solution was shortly afterwards consi- 
dered at a general conference, and he 
would by-and-by state its purport to the 
House. The Resolution to which he 
referred was issued in consequence of 
information which the Indian Govern- 
ment had received, which led them to 
believe that in four districts of Bengal, 
comprising a pyres of 35,000,000, 
there would be, for the next eight 
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months, great scarcity, and very probably 
famine. He must remind the House that 
in 1848 we had a famine in Ireland, 
which Lord Russell had graphically de- 
scribed as ‘‘a famine of the 14th cen 

among a population of the 19th.” On 
that occasion, though the English Go- 
vernment had a large Navy to assist it, 
and had the advantage of enormous 
subscriptions placed at its disposal, and 
an amount of individual charity and 
agency such as probably never before 
was at the command of a Government, 
and though the means of interior com- 
munication in Ireland were excellent, 
they were, nevertheless, unable to pre- 
vent the Irish people from dying by 
thousands. He did not state that as 
wishing in any way to diminish the re- 
sponsibility attaching to the Indian Go- 
vernment or the India Office ; he merely 
reminded the House of the difficulty 
which the English Government had to 
contend with in dealing with a famine 
on a much smaller scale. The popula- 
tion of the district now affected by famine 
was probably the densest in the world, 
being upwards of 496 persons to a square 
mile, or very nearly double the density 
of the population of the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland. 

addition to that, there was a peculiar 
people to be dealt with who, whether 
from their habits or the nourishment 
upon which they existed, had neither 
physical nor mental stamina which would 
enable them to bear up against great pri- 
vation or scarcity. The Government of 
India had besides to contend against the 
prejudices of caste. These were difficul- 
ties which were known to the public, 
but there was another difficulty to which 
sufficient importance had not been at- 
tached. Any Government, having to 
deal with a difficulty of this enormous 
magnitude must depend very much upon 
the information furnished by its local 
officers. He would say, in no spirit of 
censure, of the present or past Governors 
of Bengal, that there was no province of 
India so badly provided with the means 
of local administration, for they were 
not in Bengal under the same necessity 
which existed in other parts of India of 
having an accurate local survey. That 
arose from the fact that in that province 
certain Zemindars became responsible to 
the Government for the revenue, and the 
Government, therefore, had no reliable 
Returns as to the cultivation of the soil. 
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All persons acquainted with India would 
concur with him when he said that 
statistical deficiency had attained an 
extreme point in Bengal when, some 
four years ago, a population was esti- 
mated at 42,000,000, which by a Census 
two years afterwards was found to 
amount to 66,000,000. Sir George 
Campbell, in a recent Report, dwelt on 
the difficulty that existed in the way 
of gathering reliable information as 
to the condition of the distressed dis- 
tricts. He had, however, taken steps 
to overcome those difficulties of which 
his successor would reap the benefit. 
He now came to the Resolution which 
was passed by the Governor General of 
India in Council, in which they deter- 
mined not to prohibit exports. They 
also resolved that measures should be 
taken for the vigorous prosecution of 
public works. The Lieutenant Governor 
of Bengal was authorized to open local 
relief works, and loans were to be ad- 
vanced to municipalities as well as to 
landlords for the purpose of effecting 
improvements. It was further resolved 
that levies made on account of roads 
should be postponed ; that one-half the 
cost of the carriage of grain to the dis- 
tressed districts should be defrayed by 
the Government; that relief committees 
should be formed in all the districts ; 
and their medical staffs considerably 
augmented. It had been hinted that 
the relations of the different Govern- 
ments in carrying out this work were 
not as cordial as could be desired; but 
that was an error. The Government of 
India undertook to procure the neces- 
sary grain for the relief of the dis- 
tricts—the Government of Bengal, by a 
subsequent Resolution, were to provide 
the transport necessary for its distribu- 
tion. That Government was also autho- 


rized to procure food for all who were 
employed aipon strictly local works. As 
time went on more accurate information 
was obtained as to the districts in which 
real distress might be experienced, and 


as to its probable extent. The four 
divisions of Bengal to which he had al- 
luded were divided into two by the 
Ganges. In the districts south of that 
river, little anxiety had been felt during 
the last two months, as it was traversed 
by the East Indian Railway and the local 
communication was far better than in 
the north. It wasin the district north of 
the Ganges that the greatest difficulties 
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were experienced. The district was 
bounded on the south by the Ganges 
and on the north by Nepaul, and it was 
felt from the very first that in this great 
district the utmost obstacles would have 
to be overcome in the transport of grain 
and rice for the relief of its inhabitants. 
At a meeting held by the Government 
in Calcutta on the 4th of February last, 
and which was attended by the Governor- 
General, it was determined to establish 
district committees; and various other 
measures of relief were resolved upon. 
Sir Richard Temple had already been 
despatched by the Governor-General to 
travel through the districts in which the 
greatest distress existed, with a view to 
place the transport in a more satisfactory 
condition, and of making a most accurate 
calculation as to the actual amount of 
food that would be required. The de- 
spatches of Sir Richard Temple had only 
reached the India Office during the last 
week, and they afforded some most in- 
teresting information as to the districts 
north of the Ganges in which the greatest 
distress had hitherto been experienced. 
He calculated that in the district of 
Tirhoot not less than 1,000,000 persons 
would be on the hands of the Govern- 
ment, and possibly for a period of from 
six to eight months. The transport, he 
found, was to a certain extent backward, 
but the officials and private persons were 
exerting themselves very much, and he 
estimated that in that district alone, 
148,000 tons of grain and rice would be 
required. He then passed on to the ad- 
— district, and calculated that not 
ess than 400,000 persons would, for 
the same time as he had before men- 
tioned, be likely to be on the hands 
of the Government, and that 37,000 
tons of grain and rice would be re- 
quired for their relief. In the next 
district he visited he found that not less 
than 200,000 would be obliged to come 
to the Government for relief, and that a 
corresponding amount of grain and rice 
would have to be transported into the 
district; and he further reported that 
the transport arrangements were not so 

erfect as he could have wished. Now, 
Sesion the time that had elapsed between 
the holding of the first meeting by the 
Governor-General at Calcutta and the 
starting of Sir Richard Temple on this 
expedition, the Viceroy had frequently 
in public despatches expressed his dis- 
satisfaction with the state of the local 
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transport, and had urged upon the Lieu- 
tenant Governor of Bengal the necessity 
of more strict supervision, so that the 
necessary transport requirements might 
be adequately met. Sir Richard Temple, 
during the expedition to which he had re- 
ferred, went up far north, and found that 
in the districts beyond our own—in Ne- 
paul—there wasconsiderable scarcity and 
distress. The House would see that the 
difficulty to be overcome in dealing with 
the district north of the Ganges was 
rendered greater by the fact that there 
was access to it only from the south, and 
that the districts which lay to the north, 
beyond our border, were themselves in a 
state of great distress. The Government 
had, therefore, to contend with very 
great and exceptional difficulties in 
transporting food to the distressed dis- 
tricts. He might state that Sir Richard 
Temple had estimated that the amount 
of grain and rice which would be re- 
quired in the provinces he had visited 
amounted to not less than 332,000 tons. 
Since then they had had information by 
telegraph that that amount should be 
considerably increased. Now, what 
amount had Lord Northbrook procured ? 
By the last telegram received they learnt 
that he had ordered 425,000 tons of rice 
and grain, and that on the 4th of March, 
100,000 tons of that amount had arrived 
at Calcutta. Although they could not 
from their recent advices from India 
state positively that more than 425,000 
tons had been purchased, yet the Secre- 
tary of State for India, both the late and 
the present, had earnestly impressed 
upon Lord Northbrook the necessity of 
purchasing amply sufficient stores of 
grain and rice to meet the heaviest esti- 
mates that had been made, and had 
further pointed out that, on the one 
hand, if his estimates should exceed the 
requirements, the result would merely 
be that a certain amount of food would 
remain upon the hands of the Govern- 
ment which they could easily dispose of 
at a pecuniary loss, while, on the other 
hand, if his supplies should in any way 
run short the most terrible responsibility 
would rest upon all concerned in the 
government of India. Therefore, as 
they could not say that the 425,000 tons, 
although considerably in excess of the 
estimates the Government had received, 
would be sufficient, that amount would 
be considerably added to during the next 
few weeks. He now came to the im- 
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portant question of tr rt. That 
was from the first seen by the Governor 
General to be the great difficulty to be 
contended with. Sir Richard Temple, 
during his expedition through the 
northern tracts, placed the transport in 
a fair state of organization, and to give 
the House some little idea of the enor- 
mous amount of carriage required to 
transport the food necessary to feed so 
large a i ceeiee he might say that 
not very long ago they received a tele- 
gram from Sir Richard Temple, in which 
he stated that he had no fewer than 
50,000 carts at work north of the Ganges, 
and that that number would shortly be 
increased to 70,000. The amount of 
grain now carried by the East India 
railroad, running nearly parallel with 
the Ganges, was not less than 4,000 tons 
per diem—a little more than 2,000 from 
Calcutta, and the rest from the north- 
west Provinces—the greater partof which 
was imported by private traders. The 
great burden cast on the East India 
Line had attracted the attention of the 
Government, and only the other day a 
gentleman was commissioned to engage, 
if possible, 40 English stokers, and send 
them out by the earliest mail. Atten- 
tion had also been paid to increasing the 
rolling stock and supplementing the 
engines at present available. Owing to 
the scarcity of rain during the past few 
months, many rivers were too low to be 
utilized for water carriage; but the 
Indian Government had asked the Im- 
perial Government to authorize the 
building of steamers, and 10 had been 
ordered on almost the same lines as those 
recently built for the Dutch to assist 
them in their war in Sumatra. These, 
it was hoped, would soon be completed, 
and lon be carried out in sections by 
the Suez Canal, each having a carryin 

power of 20 tons, while it was propos 

to send out with them five barges, each 
carrying 60 tons. The Indian Govern- 
ment, moreover, had ordered four 
steamers at Calcutta, so that when the 
rainy season set in, the rivers would be 
thoroughly utilized throughout the dis- 
tressed districts. A tramway, or rather 
railroad, had also been laid with great 
expedition from the Ganges up to the 
most distressed districts, a large quan- 
tity of matériel lying at Calcutta, and in- 
tended for one of the lange lines, having 
been employed. He believed it would 
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which case it would relieve very con- 
siderably the local transport. In the 
northernmost of Tirhoot, there 
being few roads, the local authorities 
had felt the necessity of relying a good 
deal on hand carriage, and to overcome 
the difficulty, small bags to contain 60lbs. 
of rice were being prepared in Bengal. 
Considerable anxiety had been felt as to 
the labour test, which it had been sup- 

osed, was rigidly enforced. Lord 

orthbrook, however, in a Circular of 
the 13th of February, addressed to all 
the Government officials, had laid down 
that it was merely a precautionary mea- 
sure, and was not to be applied to those 
who had been hitherto unaccustomed 
to labour, or who were of such high 
rank as to prevent their accepting food 
on such terms. The labourers on many 
Relief Works had hitherto been paid in 
money; but it was felt by the Indian Go- 
vernment that when prices became very 
high it would be impossible for those 
receiving but small sums to purchase 
sufficient food, and Lord Northbrook 
had therefore decided that when 20lbs. 
of rice could only be purchased for 2s., 
food instead of money should be given. 
Many comments had been made on the 
class of food imported by the Indian 
Government from Burmah and else- 
where, and experiments had been made 
as to its nutritiousness. A Govern- 
ment orderly was ordered to eat a cer- 
tain amount of Burmah rice and report 
from hour to hour how digestion was 
going’on. He ultimately reported that 
it was not unpalateable and was easily 
digested, and although it could not be 
hoped that everybody was as complaisant 
as Government employés, there was rea- 
son to believe that the aversion which 
might be felt to Burmese rice resulted 
from the prejudice arising from igno- 
rance, which frequently caused the lower 
orders at home to refuse healthy and 
nutritious food merely because they were 
not accustomed to it. Lord Northbrook 
had set out elaborate rules indicating 
what were to be the nature and duties 
of the relief committees, the necessity of 
which was evidenced by the fact that a 
strong opinion existed that it was the 
duty of the Government to provide food 
and its distribution, and that private in- 
dividuals should in no way interfere. 
Now, in the famine in the north-west 
Provinces in 1869-70, the total number 
of persons daily relieved was upwards 
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of 100,000, of whom 80,000 were on the 
Government relief works, and 20,000 
were relieved by relief societies. Those 
rules were to the effect that the chief duty 
of such committees was not to purchase, 
but to distribute, grain, and he attached 
much importance to their formation, be- 
cause it placed at the disposal of the 
Government an organization for distri- 
bution which could not otherwise be ob- 
tained. In no country was it more ne- 
cessary to secure the co-operation of 
native gentlemen than in India, for he 
was informed by the best authority that 
there were many well-born persons who 
would far sooner starve than incur what 
they deemed contamination, and who 
could not be kept alive unless the food 
was actually brought to their houses by 
persons whom they knew, or who were 
of their own caste and rank. Now, Go- 
vernment relief, especially if on a large 
scale, must be administered on system, 
and no system could be made sufficiently 
elastic to meet all these exceptional and 
isolated cases of distress. It was, there- 
fore, earnestly to be hoped that persons 
would subscribe as well as give their 
moral support to the formation of relief 
committees, for, even from his limited 
knowledge of India, he was sure the 
famine could only be successfully com- 
bated by a thorough system of relief 
committees established throughout the 
distressed districts. The hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Sunderland (Mr. Gourley) 
had given Notice of a Question as to the 
measures the Government were prepared 
to take to prevent a repetition of the 
famine. Now, there were two classes 
of public works which could alone do 
this—irrigation, which would save the 
country from the effects of drought, and 
roads, which would open it up, and facili- 
tate communication. With reference to 
these, a very large number of persons 
were at work on the Soane canal, with 
which many hon. Members were ac- 
quainted, as well as the various canals 
connecting it with the Ganges, while 
north of that river many persons had 
been employed during the past few 
months upon the Gunduck embank- 
ment. At the same time, in the north 
of Bengal many persons had been em- 
ployed on the construction of a railway, 
while a tramway, or rather railroad, had 
been laid to the most distressed part of 
Tirhoot, and in every other part of the 
district, roads were being made and 
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tanks made or cleaned out. Before 
turning to the financial part of the ques- 
tion, he must testify to the personal 
courage and resolution which .had been 
exhibited by the Viceroy during this 
trying emergency. He had never de- 
viated from the principles on which he 
believed it would be right to carry out 
relief. He had been subjected to attacks 
both in India and in England, but there 
was only one point to which he would 
allude. He had been severely criticized 
for not prohibiting the export of rice 
from Bengal. That question resolved 
itself into two—the effect as regarded 
the supply of food, and the ultimate effect 
on the trade of Bengal. The latter it 
was now hardly necessary to consider. 
He now came to what would have been 
the immediate effect in reference to the 
food supply required for the present 
emergency. Those who blamed Lord 
Northbrook for not prohibiting the ex- 
port of rice and grain, did not seem to 
have learnt the first principle on which 
he had conducted his measures for the 
relief of the distress. Lord North- 


brook saw that the calamity was one 
of so gigantic a nature that it would 
be utterly impossible for any Govern- 


ment to cope with it alone, and he 
therefore laid it down that it was the 
duty of the Government in no way in 
the first instance to interfere with pri- 
vate trade, but that they must rely 
mainly in the first instance on private 
trade and enterprise in supplying the 
wants of the people, and that when 
private trade failed, then it would be the 
duty of the Government—having in the 
meantime provided stores—to supple- 
ment it and supply deficiencies. He 
ventured to say that no one placed in 
Lord Northbrook’s critical and excep- 
tional position could well have come to 
any other determination, and the best 
justification of that measure was founded 
on the fact that at the present moment 
grain was pouring in from the north- 
west Provinces mainly through private 
trade at the rate of 1,500 tons per diem. 
Another strong reason for not prohibit- 
ing exports was that famineshad occurred 
from time to time in various parts of 
India, and, although they were localized, 
they had been very severe in the locali- 
ties to which they were restricted, 
mainly because a system of selfish isola- 
tion was pursued by the native rulers 
who refused to allow food to be exported 
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from their districts. "We had constantly 
preached against that practice, and he 
could not conceive a greater satire on our 
doctrine than if we had ourselves adopted 
the very principle we had condemned, 
the very first time that we had to con- 
tend with famine on a large scale. In 
the Council Chamber at Calcutta there 
was an old motto indicative of that high 
quality which had enabled us as Euro- 
peans to maintain our Empire, and it 
was comprised in these four words— 
‘“* Mens aqua in arduis.” Tt had dis- 
tinguished many illustrious men who 
had filled the office of Viceroy of India; 
and of this he was certain, that though 
many had borne their part in deeds 
which might perhaps havemore attracted 
the eye of the superficial public, yet, 
when history came to be written, no man 
would be found more justly entitled to 
credit for the quality he had mentioned 
than Lord Northbrook, as shown in his 
personal conduct during the great crisis 
through which they were now passing. 
Let him say one word with reference 
to finance. He had stated that they 
would ask powers to raise £10,000,000, 
but he sincerely trusted it would not be 
necessary for them to raise any sum 
equivalent to that amount. At the pre- 
sent moment they drew monthly upon 
the Government of India for about 
£1,300,000. Some time back the Go- 
vernor-General telegraphed to the Se- 
cretary of State, requesting him to 
diminish his monthly drafts by £250,000. 
The Duke of Argyll had proposed, 
and Lord Salisbury had agreed to di- 
minish them still further, and they had 
now reduced them by £400,000 per 
month. The expenditure for the famine 
up to the end of February was about 
£2,500,000. Sir George Campbell, in 
his Estimates—which would shortly be 
before the House—calculated that the 
total amount incurred in relieving the 
distress and in starting relief works 
during that famine would be £6,295,000, 
but of that sum about £1,900,000 was 
expected to be refunded, and speaking 
roughly it was estimated that the total 
expenditure would not be less than 
£4,500,000. Although they hoped it 
might not be necessary for the Secretary 
of State in Council to raise more than 
the £3,000,000 which would be the 
amount by which he was originally re- 
quested to reduce his monthly drafts 
—namely, £250,000 per month, still he 
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deemed it absolutely essential to ask for 
longer powers, and for this reason—it 
was impossible to foretell what would be 
the condition of the great winter crops 
this year. Parliament would in all pro- 
bability be up at the end of July; they 
would receive no accurate information 
very likely till late in October, and 
those who had experience of the East 
knew that those faminesfrequently lasted 
more than one year, and he would point 
out to the House what a terrible position 
they would be placed in if they merely 
asked for powerto borrow £3,000,000, the 
amount by which Lord Northbrook ex- 
pected them to diminish their drafts, 
and when Parliament was prorogued 
they received intelligence from India that 
there was rs Dr ey of a perhaps 
even more dreadful famine lasting during 
the winter months, and they had no 
power of raising the necessary money 
to meet such an emergency. Proposals 
had been made, both in public and in 

rivate, by which it was insinuated that 
it would have been a better course if 
the English Government had undertaken 
to guarantee any loan which they might 
propose to raise; but he thought that 


anybody who considered the matter would 
see that it would confer very little pre- 
sent advantage, while unquestionably it 
would deteriorate their financial charac- 
ter morally, and ultimately India would 
have to pay dearly for the English gua- 
rantee. He would only add one word 


in conclusion. It might be thought by 
some hon. Gentlemen, as they proposed 
to borrow £10,000,000 when they were 
asked for £3,000,000, that they were 
about to inaugurate an era of extrava- 
gance in India, but he could assure 
them that no one was more anxious than 
the present Secretary of State for the 
economical administration of the finances 
of India. His noble Friend conceived 
that for years the revenue, as well as 
the expenditure, of that country would 
require the most careful supervision to 
place it in a satisfactory position after 
such a terrible famine. He felt, fur- 
ther, that it was the duty of the Go- 
vernment to develop as far as possible 
the resources of India, with a view of 
preventing the recurrence of a similar 
calamity. But the difficulty which every 
one connected with India had to contend 
with could be summed up in a sentence 
—they had to govern India upon Euro- 
pean principles, and they had merely 
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an Asiatic revenue to depend upon. It 
had been supposed in years gone by 
that the functions of the Government 
were merely to collect the revenue and 
maintain peace and order; now he was 
glad to say they had higher and nobler 
views, and it would be the earnest wish 
of the Secretary of State in Council to 
develop by every practicable means the 
material resources of that country. His 
noble Friend felt that after they had 
successfully passed through the present 
ordeal, public attention would naturally 
be directed to India, and they hoped 
also that private enterprise would be 
extended in that country. He trusted 
that no one would grudge the money 
that was now asked for. He could not 
conceive that the sternest economist 
could hesitate when the choice lay be- 
tween the expenditure of millions of 
money and the sacrifice of millions of 
lives. He therefore hoped the House 
would accord its unanimous assent to 
the bringing in of that Bill, and by doing 
so place at the disposal of the Indian 
Government the requisite funds which 
alone could enable them successfully to 
terminate the dreadful battle they were 
now fighting against famine and all its 
attendant horrors. He would conclude 
by moving the Resolution. 


Loan— Committee. 


Moved to resolve, That it is expedient to en- 
able the Secretary of State in Council of India 
to raise a sum, not exceeding £10,000,000, in 
the United Kingdom, for the service of the 
Government of India, on the credit of the reve- 
nues of India. 

Mr. BECKETT-DENISON said, he 
wished to congratulate the noble Lord 
the Under Secretary of State for India 
on the admirable manner in which he 
had performed the delicate and diffi- 
cult task which had been entrusted to 
him. He rejoiced at the measure which 
the Government proposed to take, be- 
lieving it was a first step in the right 
direction. The finances of India did 
not at this moment require the Im- 
perial guarantee. They were sufficiently 
sound and solid for Parliament simply 
to give its sanction to the raising of 
such a loan as the Indian Government 
thought necessary for the moment. He 
sincerely trusted that the calculations 
made by the Viceroy and the Home 
Government would be amply justified by 
the result. He had never felt any serious 
doubts as to the ability of the Indian 
Government to supply the requisite 
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amount of food; his —— re- 
lated to the question of transport, and 
_the still greater difficulties of distribu- 
tion. He was not at present prepared 
to say that the difficulties in the way of 
transport had been overcome, and he 
had only to express his earnest hope that 
these difficulties which were not matters 
of to-day or to-morrow, might by the 
varied and concentrated energy of Indian 
officials be successfully combated. As 
to the distribution of food when it reached 
its destination, he could not hesitate to 
believe that with the example of the 
Governor-General and the Lieutenant 
Governors before them, there would not 
be a man in any of the districts in 
question who would not give the Govern- 
ment all the assistance which se great 
an emergency demanded. There could, 
he might add, be no question that private 
charity would have an ample field for its 
exercise, even in the later days of the 
famine, when hundreds of thousands of 
eople would be in such a state of help- 
essness that they would have to depend 
upon relief rather than upon the labour 
of their own hands, and if it should be 
found necessary to supplement the larger 
works of irrigation and locomotion which 
had been referred to, Parliament would, 
no doubt, give its assent. 

Mr. LAING expressed the great satis- 
faction with which he had listened to the 
statement of the noble Lord the Under 
Secretary for India. It showed that a 
great calamity had been met in a spirit 
worthy of the English nation and of the 
Government of India. It was perfectly 
clear that the Government had not been 
drifting on loosely and vaguely, but that 
the difficulty had been looked in the face 
by Lord Northbrook from the first, and 
that he had provided for it with a wis- 
dom and energy deserving of commen- 
dation. The late as well as the present 
Government showed, in his opinion, 
great wisdom in not interfering with the 
measures taken by the Viceroy. Our 
duty was, beyond doubt, to furnish with- 
out stint the means necessary to mbet 
the emergency, and then to give the able 
men who had to deal with it in India our 
cordial support. As to the particular 
proposal before the House, the Govern- 
ment was, he thought, quite right in 
applying for a large sum of money to 
cover any possible contingency, though 
the whole of that money might not be 
required. In the long run it would, he 
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believed, be found to be the trnest 
economy to provide ample resources, 
With res to an Imperial guarantee, 
it might have been granted if the finan. 
cial position of India had been entirely 
different ; but when a question of merely 
a half or three-quarters per cent was in- 
volved it would be unwise, in his opi- 
nion, ‘to raise a large question for so 
smallan amount. He wished, in conclu- 
sion, to ask the noble Lord, as the whole 
of the £10,000,000 was not likely to be 
wanted, if he could tell the amounts 
which would be required, and the periods 
at which it would probably be necessary 
to raise the money in this country ? 
Generat Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
said, that if Parliament rose early he 
hoped that Government would take care 
that proper funds should be available, if 
required, for the saving of life in India, 
for he doubted very much when he re- 
called the history of the famine which had 
occurred in the same part of India 100 
years ago, whether the present famine 
would not continue till September, and 
therefore whether it would not be wise 
to ask for powers to borrow £15,000,000 
instead of £10,000,000. He thought he 
might add that, owing to the,inaccurate 
and indeed unreliable statistics they were 
possessed of relating to Bengal, the 
causes of the famine ought to be clearly 
investigated, and the area of culti- 
vated land for the production of food 
ought to be considerably extended, in 
order that an adequate supply of food 
might be provided for the present vast 
at yearly increasing population of the 
country. Steps ought also, he con- 
tended, to be taken to meet the difficul- 
ties of transport and distribution of food 
which were obviously the serious ob- 
stacles, in the present crisis, to feeding 
the people. He trusted the House would 
cordially support the propositions now 
made to it, and without delay pass the 
Bill authorizing a loan of £10,000,000, 
and thereby prove to India that the 
people of this country were anxious and 
a to lend their money to aid the 
Government to provide food for the 
famine-struck districts of Bengal. 


Motion agreed to. 


Resolved, That it is expedient to enable the 
Secretary of State in Council of India to raisea ~ 
sum, not exceeding £10,000,000, in the United 
Kingdom, for the service of the Government of 
India, on the credit of the revenues of India. 

Resolution to be reported Zo-morrow, 
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East Inpia [Annuity Funps],—Committee 
to consider of making provision for the transfer 
of the Assets and Liabilities of the Bengal and 
Madras Civil Service Annuity Funds, and the 
Annuity Branch of the Bombay Civil Fund, to 
the Secretary of State for India in Council 
(Queen’s Recommendation signified), To-morrow. 


PUBLIC ACCOUNTS. 


* Committee of Public Accounts nominated :— 
Mr. Cusrrr, Mr. O’Remuiy, Mr. Szexy, Mr. 
Liwpett, Mr. Gotpney, Mr. Dopson, Mr. Satz, 
Colonel Bartretot, Mr. THomson Hankey, 
Lord Frepertck CavenpIsH, and Mr. WILLIAM 
Henry Smiru. 


PRINTING. 


Select Committee appointed, “to assist Mr. 
Speaker in all matters which relate to the Print- 
ing executed by the Order of this House, and 
for the purpose of selecting and arranging for 
Printing, Returns and Papers presented in pur- 
guance of Motions made by Members of this 
House:”—Mr. Spencer WaA.Lpo.e, Mr. Hentey, 
Mr. Cuancettor of the Excurquer, The 
O’Conor Don, Mr. Hunt, Mr. Sransrexp, Mr. 
Scrater-Bootu, Mr. Dopson, Mr. Massey, Mr. 
Wuirsreapd, and Mr. Wiiu1am Henry Situ: 
—Three to be the quorum. 


KITCHEN AND REFRESHMENT ROOMS 
(HOUSE OF COMMONS). 


Standing Committee appointed, “to control 
the arrangements of the Kitchen and Refresh- 
ment Rooms, in the department of the Serjeant 
at Arms attending this House :”’—Committee 
nominated: — Mr. Apam, Mr. Dyker, Mr. 
Epwarps, Mr. Dick, Mr. Gotpney, Mr. Srac- 
PooLe, Sir Henry Woxrr, Captain Hayrsr, 
Mr. Mountz, and Lord Kensrneron :— 
to be the quorum. 


ANCIENT MONUMENTS BILL. 


On Motion of Sir Joun Lvussock, Bill for the 
Preservation of Ancient Monuments, ordered to 
be brought in by Sir Jonn Lvsrocx, Mr. 
Russett Gurney, Mr. Beresrorp Hops, Sir 
Witt Stirtive Maxwe 1, and Mr. Osnorne 
Morean. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 1.] 


TRIBUNALS OF COMMERCE BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Wurrwett, Bill for the 
establishment of Tribunals of Commerce, ordered 
to be brought in by Mr. Wurrwett, Mr. Nor- 
woop, Mr. Monk, Mr. Sampson Luoyp, and 
Mr. Rivtey. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 2.] 


METROPOLITAN BUILDINGS AND MANAGE- 
MENT BILL. 

On Motion of Colonel Hoge, Bill for con- 
solidating, with Amendments, the Building Acts 
relating to the Metropolis; for making better 
provision respecting Streets and Sewers and 
Drains in the Metropolis; and for other pur- 

relating to the Metropolis, ordered to be 
Roache in by Colonel Hoce, Mr. Grantuam, 
and Sir Henry Wo.rr. 

Billpresented andread he first time. [Bill 3.] 
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BETTING BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Anperson, Bill to amend 
the Act of sixteen and seventeen Victoria, chap- 
ter one hundred and nineteen, intituled, “An 
Act for the suppression of Betting Houses,” 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Anpgrson, 
Sir Wiiuiam Streuine Maxwett, Mr. Sreven- 
son, and Mr. M‘Lagan. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 4.] 


FACTORY ACTS AMENDMENT BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Munpetxa, Bill to amend 
the Factory Acts, ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. Munpetia, Mr. Suaw, Mr. CaLuenner, 
Mr. Puiiirs, Mr. Conzert, Mr. ANpERson, and 
Mr. Mortey. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 5.] 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION aAcT (1870) 
AMENDMENT BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Ricuarp, Bill to repeal the 
Twenty-fifth Clause of the Elementary Educa- 
tion Act (1870), ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. Ricuarp, Sir Tuomas Baztzy, Mr. Mortey, 
Mr. Wirt1am M‘Arruvr, and Sir Henry 
HAvELOocK. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 6.} 


HOUSEHOLD FRANCHISE (COUNTIES) BILL. 
On Motion of -Mr. Trevetyan, Bill to extend 
the Household Franchise to Counties, ordered to 
be brought in by Mr. Trevetyan, Mr. LAMBERT, 
Mr. Osporne Morean, Sir Ropert ANSTRUTHER, 
and The O’DonoeuHve. 
Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 7.] 


AND SALES OF SETTLED ESTATES 
BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Grecory, Bill to extend 
the powers of the Leases and Sales of Settled 
Estates Act, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Grecory, Sir Jonn Kennaway, and Mr. Lopgs. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 8.] 


LEASES 


PERMISSIVE PROHIBITORY LIQUOR BILL. 


Considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Resolved, That the Chairman be directed to 
move the House, that leave be given to bring in 
a Bill to enable Owners and Occupiers of Pro- 
perty in certain districts to prevent the common 
sale of Intoxicating Liquors within such districts. 

Resolution reported: — Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Sir Witrrm Lawson, Sir THomas 
Bazitey, Mr. Downine, Mr. Ricuarp, Mr. 
Datway, Mr. Cuaritzs Cameron, and Mr. 
WituiaM Jounston. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 9.] 


SPIRITUOUS LIQUORS (SCOTLAND) BILL. 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 

Resolved, That the Chairman be directed to 
move the House, that leave be given to bring in 
a Bill for placing the sale by retail of Spirituous 
Liquors in Scotland under local control. 

Resolution reported : — Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Sir Roserr Anstruruer, Mr. 
Forpycez, and Mr. DALRYMPLE. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 10.] 
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MERCHANT SHIPPING SURVEY BILL. 

Considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Resolved, That the Chairman be directed to 
move the House, that leave be given to bring in 
a Bill to provide for the periodical Survey of 
Merchant Ships, and for so marking Ships as to 
diminish the practice of overloading. 

Resolution reported : — Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Pimsorz, Mr. Rorsvuck, 
Mr. Samupa, Mr. Krrxman Hopeson, and 
Mr. Horsman. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 11.] 


MARRIED WOMEN’S PROPERTY ACT (1870) 
AMENDMENT BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Mortey, Bill to amend 
the Married Women’s Property Act, 1870, ordered 
to be brought in by Mr. Mortey, Sir Jonn 
Lvssock, and Sir Cuar.es Mitts. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 12.] 


OFFENCES AGAINST THE PERSON BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Cuartey, Bill to amend 
the Law relating to Offences against the Person, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Cuartey, 
Mr. WuitwEtt, and Mr. Epwarp Davenport. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 13.] 


‘WOMEN’S DISABILITIES REMOVAL BILL, 


On Motion of Mr. Forsyru, Bill to remove 
the Electoral Disabilities of Women, ordered to 
be brought in by Mr. Forsyru, Sir Roserr 
AnsTRUTHER, Mr. Russert Gurney, and Mr. 
STANSFELD. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 14.] 


REVENUE OFFICERS DISABILITIES BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Monk, Bill to relieve 
Revenue Officers from remaining Electoral Dis- 
abilities, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Monx 
and Mr. Russett Gurney. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 15.] 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION (COMPULSORY 
ATTENDANCE) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Drxon, Bill to amend the 
Elementary Education Act, 1870, by makin, 
obligatory the formation of School Boards an 
the enactment of compulsory attendance Bye- 
laws in England and Wales, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Drxon, Mr. Munpe 1a, Sir 
Joun Lussock, Mr. TREVELYAN, and Mr. Metty. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 16.] 


GAME LAWS (SCOTLAND) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. M‘Lacan, Bill to con- 
solidate and amend the Laws relating to Game 
in Scotland, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
M‘Lacan, Sir Epwarp Cotesrooxe, Mr. Orr 
Ewrne, and Mr. Marruanp. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 17.] 
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JURIES BILL, 


On Motion of Mr. Lopgs, Bill to amend 
and consolidate the Law relating to Juries, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Lopgs, Mr, 
Grecory, and Mr. Goipnery. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 18,] 


IMPRISONMENT FOR DEBT BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Bass, Bill to amend the 
Law of Imprisonment for Debt by County 
Court Judges, ordered to be brought in by Mr, 
Bass, Mr. Cosperr, and Mr. Henry Feipen. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 19.] 


LANDLORD AND TENANT (IRELAND) ACT 
(1870) AMENDMENT BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Notan, Bill to amend 
“The Landlord and Tenant (Ireland) Act, 
1870,” ordered to be brought in by Mr. Notay, 
Sir Joun Gray, Mr. Metpon, and Mr. Ticue. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 20. } 


PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS (POLLING) 
BILL. 


On Motion of Sir Cuartes Dirxg, Bill to 
extend the hours of Polling at Parliamentary 
Elections, ordered to be brought in by Sir 
Cuartes Dixz, Mr. Anperson, Mr. Burt, 
Mr. Macpona.p, and Mr. Norwoop. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 21.] 


WORKING MEN’S DWELLINGS BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Wuitwe tt, Bill to facili- 
tate the erection of Dwellings for Working Men 
on land belonging to Municipal Corporations, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Wuitwe.t and 
Mr. Morey. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 22.] 


PUBLIC MEETINGS (IRELAND) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. P. J. Smuyru, Bill to 
assimilate the Law of Ireland with reference 
to public meetings to that of England, ordered 
to be brought in by Mr. P. J. Smyru, Mr. 
Ronayne, and Mr. M‘Carrny Downine. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 23.] 


LEGAL PRACTITIONERS BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Cuartey, Bill to amend 
the Law relating to Legal Practitioners, ordered 
to be brought in by Mr. Cuartey and Mr, 
Cartes Lewis. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 24.] 


INFANTICIDE BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Cuartey, Bill to amend 
the Law relating to Infanticide, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Cuartey, Mr. Gitpin, 
Mr. Hotxer, and Mr. Epwarp Davenport. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 25.] 
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CHURCH RATES ABOLITION (SCOTLAND) 
BILL 


On Motion of Mr. M‘Laren, Bill for the 
abolition of Compulsory Church Rates in Scot- 
land, ordered to be brought in by Mr. M‘Laren, 
Mr. Baxter, Mr. Treveryan, Mr. Grieve, 
Mr. Larne, Sir Georce Batrovr, and Dr. 
CAMERON. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 26.] 


PUBLIC WORSHIP FACILITIES BILL. 

Considered in C 

(In the Committee.) 

Resolved, That the Chairman be directed to 
move the House, that leave be given to bring in 
a Bill to provide facilities for the performance 
of Public Worship according to the rites and 


ittee 





ceremonies of the Church of England. 
Resolution reported : — Bill ordered to be 

bro 
B 


ht in by Mr. Sarr and Mr. Caw ey. 
ill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 27. ] 


House adjourned at a quarter 
before One o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Saturday, 21st March, 1874. 


The House met at Twelve of the clock. 


MINUTES.]— New Memuer -Sworn—Right 
Hon. Lord John Manners, for Leicester 
County (Northern Division). 

Select Committee—Standing Orders, nominated ; 
Selection, nominated. 

Suppty—considered in Committee—Civut. SERVICE 
Estrmates—Post Office Telegraphs. 

Ways anp Mrans—considered in Committee— 
Consolidated Fund (£1,422,797 14s. 6d.) 

Resotutions in Commirrer—East India [An- 
nuity Funds]; Middlesex Sessions [Sala- 
ries, &c.] 

Pustic Bru — Resolution [Mar 20] reported, 
and agreed to—Ordered—First Reading—East 
India Loan * [28]. 


SUPPLY—SUPPLEMENTARY ESTI- 
MATES. 


Mr. DISRAELI: I beg to move that 
Mr. Cecil Raikes take the chair. 


Motion agreed to. 


Suprpiy—considered in Committee. 
(In thé Committee). 
(1.) That'asum, not exceeding £260,336 18s. 8d., 
be granted to Her Majesty, to make good Ex- 
ceases of Expenditure beyond the Grants for the 


following Revenue De ents, for the year 
ended on the 31st day of March 1873: Yiz.— 


VOL. COXVITI, [rump serzzs.] 
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£ &. @. 
10,383 11 6 
Post Office .. ca -- 40,527 9 10 
Post Office Packet Service -. 4,46919 8 
Post Office Telegraph Service .. 204,955 17 8 


Estimates. 


Customs 


ee 


£260,336 18 8 


Mr. DILLWYYN said, that before the 
Vote was agreed to they ought to have 
some explanation as to the reason of 
these ‘‘ excesses.”’ Of the total amount, 
£204,000 was for the Telegraph service. 
Probably the House would remember 
the ‘‘ Telegraph scandal” that occurred 
last year, when a large sum was ex- 
pended in excess of the Votes. What 
he should now like to know was, whe- 
ther the present excess had any connec- 
tion with the former excess, or whether 
it was an excess that had since arisen ? 

Mr. MONK said, that, as he under- 
stood the Vote, this excess arose in the 
year 1872-3, and had, therefore, nothing 
to do with the ‘‘ Telegraph scandal.” 
At the same time he quite agreed that 
they ought to have an explanation. He 
did not want to cast any blame on a late 
Postmaster General who, for his public 
services he presumed, had been raised 
to a seat in the Upper House, still less 
upon the hon. Macher for the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh, who was so short a 
time in office; but it was evident: that 
there had been great subserviency on the 
part of those responsible to Parliament 
to the views and wishes of their sub- 
ordinates. In consequence of these in- 
verted relations, an enormous sum of 
money had been spent upon the tele- 
graphs without any authority last year, 
and now it seemed that those who were 
really responsible to the House did not 
know for what they were responsible. 
He hoped the noble Lord who had suc- 
ceeded to the office of Postmaster General 
(Lord John Manners) would initiate a 
thorough reform in the administration 
of the Post Office, and would take care 
that his subordinates were really his 
subordinates, and not his masters. 

Genera Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
said, he was of opinion that as respected 
the Estimate to meet the excess on the 
expenditure for the year ending 31st 
March, 1873, the House ought to have 
been called upon to make good the de- 
ficiency by means of a Supplemental 
Estimate before the close of the year 
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1873, before which date the excess of 
expenditure in every branch of the ser- 
vice could, by means of a well kept ac- 
count of all liabilities, be closely ascer- 
tained. It was a matter of grave com\- 
plaint against the officials that they did 
not call attention to those excesses at the 
proper time. As regarded the Estimates 
or the current year to supplement those 
presented and passed by the House a 
year since, he thought it was a most 
objectionable practice to bring forward 
even these Supplemental Estimates after 
such a long delay. He would also urge 
that they were so defectively drawn out 
as made it impossible for any hon. 
Member to arrive at a conclusion as to 
whether the expenditure was warranted 
or not, and especially looking to the 
abbreviated way in which the Papers 
were presented, it was utterly impossible 
for any one without great labour to 
ascertain the total charge for the several 
items in the year’s Estimate. He hoped 
that in future the Treasury would not 
only state the amount of any Supple- 
mental Estimates, but also lay Papers 
in detail upon the Table, framed in such 
a way that hon. Members might see at 
once for what they were called upon to 
vote the public money. The Supple- 
mental Estimates ought to show the 
total of the original Estimate of the De- 
partment requiring extra aid, and then 
in detail, the several items of that Esti- 
mate on which the excess had occurred, 
and in a separate column the amount 
required to supplement the original sum, 
and the total of the two for each item. 


It was only in this way that the check 
of the House and of the auditors could 
be effectually exercised. The late Go- 
vernment had omitted to discharge this 


duty. He hoped the present would not 
fall into the same error. 

Mr. LAING said, that if the House 
was sitting at the time any extra ex- 

enditure was incurred, no time should 

e lost in laying the Supplemental Esti- 
mates before it. To delay them until 
another Session, and then ask the 
House to vote such Estimates when it 
was difficult to examine them with any 
degree of accuracy, was like shutting the 
stable door after the steed was stolen. 
Under the circumstances, however, any 
discussion on the subject at present 
would be useless, seeing that the right 
hon. Gentleman under whom the extra 
expenditure had been incurred was no 


General Sir George Balfour 
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longer in office, and the yrcont Govern- 
ment were not responsible for it. 

Mr. LIDDELL said, he was of opinion 
that the House, as a rule, had been in the 
habit of voting too large sums on capital 
account for the Telegraph service. The 
House had already voted two large 
sums on that account—one of £7,000,000, 
and the other of £1,000,000, and as 
— of the sum now asked for was for 

uildings and furniture, he thought 
they ought to know whether it was voted 
on capital or on revenue account ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH explained that 
the item had nothing to do with what 
was called the ‘‘ Telegraph scandal,” 
but arose from the fact that the original 
estimate of £500,000 in 1872-3 was sub- 
mitted without any details, and upon 
very slight experience of the cost of the 
Telegraph service. He had reason to 
believe, though he was not responsible 
for the excess, that with the utmost care 
a considerable expenditure could not 
have been foreseen. The suggestion of 
the hon. Baronet the Member for Kin- 
cardine (Sir George Balfour) would re- 
ceive attention. There had been an 
understanding that the capital account 
should, as far as possible, be closed, for 
railway experience showed that when- 
ever it was open there was a tendency 
to make usa of it. It would be im- 
politic to charge wires, poles, apparatus, 
and furniture, which were subject to 
rapid wear and tear, to capital account. 


Vote agreed to. 


Tue CHANCELLOR or tar EXCHE- 
QUER, who had given Notice of ask- 
ing for a Vote of Credit of £900,000 for 
the expenses of the Expedition into 
Ashantee, said, he proposed to ask for 
only £800,000. It was customary when 
expeditions of this character were in 
question, and when it was difficult to 
estimate with precision the exact amount 
of the expenditure, to take a Vote of 
Credit for what was supposed to be the 
total cost of the expedition. In the pre- 
sent instance, the Vote of Credit included 
expenditure that would be incurred under 
the different heads of Army expenditure, 
Naval expenditure, and Colonial expen- 
diture, because this expedition was of a 
peculiar character, embracing not only 
some of Her Majesty’s Forces, the ex- 
pense of which would be borne upon the 
Army and Navy Estimates respectively, 
but also a separaté expedition which 
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had been under the command of Captain 
Glover, and had been directed by the 
Colonial Office, and with regard to which 
it would be necessary the Colonial Office 
should furnish the necessary information. 
The Treasury had been furnished with 
accounts from all the three Departments 
of the probable cost of the expedition ; 
and it had been their impression that 
the total cost over and above the regular 
Army and Navy Votes which had been 
taken for the current year would be 
£900,000, and it had been the intention 
of the Government to ask for a Vote of 
Credit for that amount; but it had been 
pointed out to them by the Gentlemen 
composing the Public Accounts Com- 
mittee that that would not be in accord- 
ance with the course recommended by 
the Committee last year. It had not 
unfrequently happened that Votes of 
Credit taken in one year had been al- 
lowed to go on for several years as un- 
exhausted credits, so that five or six 
years after the whole service had been 
completed, questions arose whether par- 
ticular items should be charged to them. 
The Committee, therefore, recommended 
that Votes of Credit should be made to 
cover only the financial year in which 
they were granted, and that the unex- 
hausted balance should be surrendered 
to the Exchequer at the close of that 
year. The Treasury would, at the out- 
set, have acted on this view, but for the 
probability that the expedition would 
close so speedily that the whole expen- 
diture could be ascertained and disposed 
of in the course of this and the ensuing 
year, the balance being surrendered at 
the close of 1874-5. The Committee, 
however, deemed it more regular to take 
the Vote strictly for the present financial 
year; and as according to the best in- 
formation, £800,000 would in all pro- 
bability cover the whole expenditure re- 
quired this year, with a probability that 
in the coming year a further sum of 
about £76,000 would be required for 
Admiralty services, the most convenient 
course would accordingly be to take a 
Vote of £800,000, any portion of which 
not required for the present year would 
be returned to the Exchequer, while the 
remaining expenditure would be defrayed 
by a further Vote of Credit taken next 


year, any balance being surrendered in 
the course of next year. In that way, 
the House would have in a convenient 
form the whole cost of the expedition. 


{Manon 21, 1874} 
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(2.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £800,000, be 
granted to Her Majesty, beyond the ordi 
Grants, towards defraying the Expense whic 
will come in course of payment during the year 
ending on the 31st day of March 1874, of the 
Expedition into Ashantee.”’ 


Sm JOHN HAY, in moving the re- 
duction of the Vote by £15,000, said, 
there was one item in the Vote of Oredit 
to which he wished to draw attention— 
namely, £310,000 for the transport of 
troops. He would be the last person in 
the world to challenge the expenditure 
on this most glorious expedition, in which 
everything had been done in a manner 
which reflected the highest credit upon 
all concerned. Nor did he object to 
the cost of transport by the ships of 
Her Majesty’s Navy, which he thought 
was extremely moderate ; but there was 
included in this item a sum of £15,000 
to which he did object, seeing that it 
was in reality the price paid for the 
purchase of the Dromedary, formerly 
the Briton. He objected to this item in 
the first place on the ground that the 
cost of a vessel purchased for the gene- 
ral use of the Navy ought to be included 
in the ordinary Admiralty Estimates, 
and not in a Vote for a special expedi- 
tion like that to Ashantee. His more 
serious objection, however, was that the 
Dromedary was not a fit vessel to be in 
the Navy at all. That ship was never 
surveyed by the Controllers of the Navy 
before it was purchased. It was a 
slow ship, and altogether not of the 
character for the kind of service re- 
quired of her. In fact, even her former 
owners had admitted that the ship was 
not fit for their general purposes. He 
need not, however, go into the particu- 
lars, which had been referred to at a 
great many meetings during the autumn, 
and especially by the right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite, the Member for Reading 
(Mr. Shaw-Lefevre), who told his con- 
stituents that he alone was responsible 
for the purchase of the ship, and that 
one of her recommendations was that she 
was slow, and would not carry the troops 
too rapidly to their destination ; while 
an additional one was that all the vessels 
if they started from this country together 
would not arrive at the Gold Coast at 
the same time. These excuses did not 
bear examination. In fact, it was as- 
serted by others that the ship was an old 
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worn-out vessel, utterly unfit for such a 
purpose as the conveyance of troops, 
unless it was desired to have a repetition 
of the Megera. If he was rightly in- 
formed, on the voyage home her engines 
had broken down more than once, her 
iron plates were very thin and worn, her 
masts and rigging and general condition 
of the worst character. He hoped that 
under any circumstances the vessel would 
not be retained in the service of the 
Admiralty; but at the same time, while 
making the objections he had, and mov- 
ing the reduction of the Vote by the sum 
of £15,000, he wished to give full credit 
to the officers and men employed in her. 


Supply— Supplementary 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £785,000, be 
ted to Her Majesty, beyond the ordinary 
ts, towards defraying the Expense which 

will come in course of payment during the year 
ending on the 31st day of March 1874, of the 
Expedition into Ashantee.”—(Sir John Hay.) 


Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE said, he was 
not sorry that the right hon. and gallant 
Member for Portsmouth (Sir John Hay) 
had brought the subject of the Dromedary 
before the House, because, although it 


might be more convenient if it came on 
when the vessel had returned to this 
country, yet he was glad to have an op- 
portunity of making some further ex- 
planation in regard to her than he had 


done in the course of the Recess. The 
charges directed against the Government 
@ in respect to the purchase of the Drome- 
dary were that the transaction was some- 
what connected with the Zanzibar con- 
tract; that she was bought by way of 
compensating the Union Steam Company 
for the loss of that contract, of which it 
was the sequel, and that it was, in fact, 
a compensation job. His object in ad- 
dressing his constituents and the news- 
papers on the subject was to give an 
answer to those charges. He had stated 
that he alone of the Members of the Go- 
vernment was aware that any negotia- 
tions were pending with the Union Steam 
Company, and if anybody had been guilty 
of such a job it must have been himself. 
He had repudiated the accusation in very 
strong language, which, perhaps, he 
ought not to use in that House; but if 
that accusation had been repeated in the 
House he certainly would have repelled 
it in language adequate for the purpose, 
but still, he hoped, consistent with the 
rules of ~ arliament. As, however, the 


Str John Hay 
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right hon. and gallant Gentleman had 
confined his criticisms to the expediency 
of the purchase only, he felt himself now 
abaren from the necessity of entering 
into that part of the question. The story 
of the purchase of the Dromedary was 
short and very simple. When they were 
hiring vessels for the Ashantee War, it 
occurred to him and his right hon. Friend 
the late First Lord of the Admiralty 
(Mr. Goschen) that it might be expedi- 
ent, instead of hiring all the vessels re- 
quired, to purchase one or two. In the 
case of the Abyssinian War, the Com- 
mittee of that House thought it would 
have been advisable to adopt such a 
course. If he was correctly informed, 
the right hon. and gallant Gentleman 
had himself in several instances sane- 
tioned the hire of a vessel at a larger 
cost than her actual value. A good deal 
of evidence was given on that subject, 
and it therefore occurred to him and his 
right hon. Friend that it would be ad- 
visable to avoid any such mistake. They 
also thought, as they were in the market 
for the hire of vessels, that the Govern- 
ment ought not to be wholly at the mercy 
of the shipowners, and the fact of their 
being in a position to buy vessels in many 
cases enabled them to obtain contracts 
for hire on much more reasonable terms. 
The Admiralty had been in want of store 
vessels to carry stores to the different 
naval stations. At that time they had 
numerous vessels—he thought not fewer 
than 26—all of them offered for hire, ' 
and some of them for purchase ; and the 
Director of Transports picked out the 
Dromedary as one of the most suitable 
for their purpose. She was recommended, 
also, by Admiral Seymour, then Super- 
intendent of Naval Transport, and it was 
determined to purchase her. She was 
purchased. Two dockyard officers made 
a survey of her and reported that she 
was fit for the service for which they in- 
tended her. He did not wish to disclaim 
any responsibility, but his responsibility 
in the matter was small. All that he was 
anxious for was only that the Depart- 
ment should have a vessel that would be 
useful to them; and he would not him- 
self say that the Briton, afterwards called 
the Dromedary, was a specially suitable 
vessel. That was a matter to be deter- 
mined by the naval officers connected 
with the Department. When the vessel 
had been duly recommended to them, 
and the price asked for her was deemed 
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to be reasonable, he and his right hon. 
Friend sanctioned the purchase of her. 
When they originally bought her, it was 
intended to use her only as a store vessel, 
and it was not contemplated to send her 
out with any troops at all. When, how- 
ever, the Dromedary came into the mar- 
ket, it was suggested by the Director of 
Transports that she might be used for 
the conveyance of invalids from the 
Gold Coast to St. Vincent’s, and she was 
bought with the intention of sending 
out stores in her for the Ashantee War, 
and then taking invalids from the Gold 
Coast to St. Vincent’s. As an after- 
thought, however, it was felt that it 
might be expedient to send out in her 
100 Marines, over and above the force 
sent to Sir Garnet Wolseley. It was 
never intended originally to send out 
those Marines; but, as it was found 
there would be room for them, it was 
thought it would be better to send out 
100 of them as an addition to the force, 
and accordingly they were put on board 
the Dromedary. With regard to the 


change of the vessel’s name from the 
Briton to the Dromedary, the sole reason 
for it was that they had already a vessel 


called the Briton in the service, and 
therefore they named their new —— 
the Dromedary. When purchased she was 
never intended for the naval service. She 
was bought for the Ashantee War, and 
if on the termination of that war it was 
found that she had performed her work 
well, and she was still reported to be 
suitable for the service, then she could, 
if they pleased, be added permanently to 
the Navy. He would further say that 
when her name was changed he com- 
plained of it, thinking, as she was not 
permanently added to the service, it 
would be better to call her the Briton. 
He rather doubted the legality of chang- 
ing the name of a merchant vessel, but 
as the alteration had already been made 
he left the name where it stood. The 
only additional question was whether 
she had been a suitable vessel for the 
purpose for which she was intended. 
The right hon. and gallant Gentleman 
said it was stated in the papers that he 
defended the purchase on the ground 
that she was a slow vessel. That was 
an entire mis-statement. What he said 
was that he knew she was not the fastest 
vessel, but as fast as any which they sent 
with stores for Ashantee. Where they 
required the services of a fast vessel 
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they did not hesitate to obtain one ; and, 
as the 42nd Regiment was wanted at the 
Gold Coast, when time was a great ob- 
ject, and they were advised by the War 
Office that it was very important that 
the regiment should be there on the 
earliest possible day, they gave £35,000 
for the hire of a fast vessel for a few 
months, whereas, in the case of the 
Dromedary, they bought her out and out 
for £15,000. The Dromedary, in fact, 
was as fast as any of the other vessels 
which they hired for the same purpose, 
and the result had shown that she was 
so. She had gone out to the Gold Coast 
as quickly as any other store vessel ex- 
cept one—the Sarmatian—of extraordi- 
nary speed. She had conveyed 100 
Marines there in admirable time to take 
part in any operations; she had per- 
formed the service to the full satisfaction 
of her officers and the Director of Trans- 
port, and had, in fact, generally given 
satisfaction. When she returned to this 
country it would be for his right hon. 
Friend opposite (Mr. Hunt) to determine 
whether, on the whole, it was expedient 
to retain her permanently for the Navy 
or to sell her again. The only remaining 
question which he had to deal with was 
as to the price they had paid for her. 
Well, they were advised by the Director 
of Transports that the sum asked— 
£15,000 — was not an unreasonable 
amount. Her boilers were stated to be 
likely to last two years more. She was 
not a new vessel; but, on the other hand, 
her hull was very strong ; she was other- 
wise in fair and good condition, and, on 
the whole, it was thought she was worth 
£15,000. In conclusion, the more that 
transaction was examined, the more sa- 
tisfactory it would be found. Great 
credit was due to the Director of Trans- 
ports for the mode in which he had con- 
ducted the whole of the operations. The 
work which had been done in the hiring 
of these steamers and the purchase of 
the Dromedary and another vessel would, 
he believed, bear favourable comparison 
with the experience of the Abyssinian 
campaign. Ifthe right hon. and gallant 
Gentleman (Sir John Hay) contemplated 
visiting a distant colony, he could not do 
better than take the Dromedary. As to 
the objection that the purchase of that 
vessel ought not to be charged on the 
Vote of Credit for the Ashantee War, it 
might have held good if she had been 
bought out-right forthe permanent Naval 
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Service; but, as he had explained, that 
was not the case. If, therefore, at the 
close of the war she was sold, of course 
the eee would be brought to the credit 
of the Ashantee Vote. On the other 
hand, if she were still retained for the 
Navy, it might be a question whether 
a portion of the cost of purchasing her 
ought not to be charged generally to the 
Naval Service. But the proper course 
on the present occasion was to charge 
the cost of the vessel to the Ashantee 
War. 

Apmrrat Sr WILLIAM EDMON- 
STONE said, that when he was stationed, 
some 14 years ago, on the Coast of Africa, 
he constantly met that far-famed vessel 
the Briton, known as the Ancient Briton, 
now called the Dromedary, at Ascension, 
and then he certainly should not have 
said she was fit to carry Her Majesty’s 
troops. If, however, the description 
given of her recent performances by the 
late Secretary of the Admiralty was 
correct, he was very glad of it, for the 
sake of the service. 

Mr. LIDDELL said, the hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite (Mr. Shaw- Lefevre) 
rested his defence very much on the fact 
that the Dromedary was purchased as a 
store ship, while he admitted that by an 
after-thought she was used in a different 
capacity. Now, it was a proverb that 
second thoughts were best; and, unless 
his memory deceived him very much, 
that vessel conveyed troops towards the 
_ close of the year to the Coast of Africa. 
It was acknowledged that she took out 
Marines, a force which bore the brunt 
of a most important part of the war, 
and who, to all intents and purposes, 
were troops. The hon. Gentleman said 
they knew she was not the fastest vessel 
in the merchant service; but was he 
quite sure she was not one of the slowest ? 
They might remember the account given 
of that ship on a public occcasion by the 
chairman of the company to which she 
had belonged, and that he congratulated 
his Board on the fact that they had 
heard of her for the last time. The 
Admiralty, with their eyes open, bought 
an exceedingly slow vessel, and sent her 
out for the first time with stores and 
Marines, whose speedy arrival was pro- 
bably expected in great anxiety at a 
moment when time was everything. 
He hoped when the proper time came, 
that the services of that noble corps, 
who had so gallantly distinguished 
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themselves throughout the war, bearing 
as they had the brunt of the cam- 
paign, would not be forgotten. He, 
therefore, did not think the case sought 
to be made out for the purchase of the 
Briton was entirely satisfactory, and 
his right hon. and gallant Friend had 
done his duty in calling attention to the 
matter, although, perhaps, he would not 
trouble the House to divide uponit. In 
his opinion, the name Dromedary was 
not well chosen in this case, as it pro- 
perly belonged to a fast travelling 
beast. 

Mr. DILLWYN thought that ques- 
tion had been properly brought forward 
and answered most satisfactorily; and 
they ought now to keep to the business 
for which they had been called together, 
somewhat inconveniently, on a Saturday 
—namely, toconsider the voteof £800,000 
on account for the Ashantee War, the 
estimated cost of which was about 
£900,000. That was a very moderate 
demand. ‘The expenses had been in- 
curred ; and if the Admiralty found that 
the Dromedary—which ge to have 
been purchased for very little money— 
was not a desirable vessel to retain per- 
manently, they could sell her again when 
she returned from the special service for 
which she had been bought. 

Mr. HUNT said, he might then be 
expected to say a few words; but they 
must of necessity be very few, because 
he had been cognizant of that transac- 
tion officially a few hours only. He 
had little to add to what had fallen from 
his hon. Friend opposite (Mr. Shaw- 
Lefevre), who had given an account of 
that transaction, with which he had no 
reason to find fault. His right hon. and 
gallant Friend who proposed that Amend- 
ment, did so, no doubt, merely to elicit 
an explanation from his hon. Friend 
opposite ; and he hoped that, after hay- 
ing done that, he would be satisfied 
without dividing the Committee. The 
statement of the hon. Member for Read- 
ing (Mr. Shaw-Lefevre) must have con- 
vinced his right hon. and gallant Friend 
that he was under a misapprehension in 
thinking that those officers who were his 
naval advisers in the present Board of 
Admiralty were responsible for the p - 
chase of the Dromedary, because the hon. 
Gentleman had stated that he, Admiral 
Seymour, and the then First Lord of the 
Admiralty werethe Gentlemen personally 
responsible. Therefore, those who now 
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sat at the Board with him had nothing 
whatever to do with the transaction. 
By saying that he did not at all wish 
to be understood as if he were imputing 
blame to any one who had been con- 
nected with that transaction. He only 
said now that he accepted the explana- 
tion given by his hon. Friend +e 
on the subject; but he would at t 
opportunity call for a report of the speed 
the Dromedary made during her several 
runs for the Ashantee service, and also 
have her properly surveyed; and then 
they might consider whether she was a 
fit vessel to retain, or one they should 
dispose of. When the Papers were be- 
fore him, he would not object to their 
production if his right hon. and gallant 
Friend moved for them, and then if he 
thought fit he could also call the further 
attention of the House to the subject. 

In reply to Mr. AssHETon, 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, that the time 
at which the Dromedary might be ex- 
pected to arrive at the Gold Coast had 
been calculated before she started. It 
was known when the stores she carried 
would be required ; and, in fact, she did 
arrive at the time she was expected. He 
thought it due to his hon. Friend near 
him (Mr. Shaw-Lefevre) to say that he 
endorsed everything he had stated, and 
he felt bound to express his high sense 
of the great ability displayed by Admi- 
ral Seymour, who had superintended the 
Transport, Admiral Mends, the Director 
of Transports, and his hon. Friend who 
was associated with them in the conduct 
of the whole transport service of the 
expedition. There had been no criticism 
whatever, so far as he had been able to 
see, with respect to any of the ships 
employed or chartered with the single 
exception of the Dromedary. He trusted 
that should it fall to the lot of his right 
hon. and gallant Friend opposite to have 
to provide means of transport for an 
expedition of this character, he would 
be fortunate enough to find only one ship 
or transport with regard to which public 
criticism would be excited, and would be 
able to give as good an account with 
respect to it as the late Administration 
could give of the £900,000 they had 
spent. 

Sm JOHN HAY said, that after the 
pledge his right hon. Friend the First 

rd of the Adniiralty had given = 


the Dromedary should be thorov ey “4 
surveyed, and the character of her 
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and engines ascertained, and the further 
pledge that if found unfit for the service 
she would not be retained in the Navy, 
he would not press his Amendment. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Original Question put, and agreed to. 


(3.) That a sum, not exceeding £47,433 15s. 10d., 
be granted to Her Majesty, to make good Ex- 
cesses of Expenditure beyond the Grants for the 
following Civil Services for the year ended on 
the 31st as of March 1873; viz.— 


Class I. 


Royal Palaces 

Royal Parks 

Surveys of United Kingdom 
Rates on Government ita 
Public Buildings, Ireland ° 


Class II. 

Treasury . 

Board of Trade 

Civil Service Commission 

Exchequer and Audit / Depart 
ments ee 

Patent Office 

Registrars of Friendly Societies 

Printing and Stationery 

Works and Public Buildings, 
Office of .. 

Lord Lieutenant’s Household, Ire- 
land 

Chief Secretary’s Office, Ireland 


Class ITI. 
Metropolitan Police .. 
County and Borough — Great 
Britain A 
Miscellaneous 
England 
Pen lof ii and Justice, Scot- 
land 
Register House 
Edinburgh 
Prisons, Scotland 
Law Charges and Criminal Pro- 
secutions, Ireland .. 
Common Law Courts, Ireland . ss 
Registry of Judgments, Ireland 
Dublin Metropelitan Police 


Class IV. 
National Gallery 


Legal ¢ harges, 


Depart ments, 


Class V. 
Diplomatic Services .. 
Orange River Territory and St. 
Helena... 
Slave Trade, Commissions for Sup- 
pression of 


Class VI. 
Superannuations and Retired Al- 
lowances .. 
Hospitals and Infirmaries, Ireland 


Class VII. 
Abyssinia, Presents to Prince 
assai oF ‘a a 


17 
17 


ick? 
£47,433 15 10 


a ee 
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(4.) £44,150, Law Charges (Supple- 
mentary, 1873-4). 
(5.) £1,880, London Bankruptcy 


Court (Supplementary, 1873-4). 

(6.) £16,500, Police (Counties and 
Boroughs) (Supplementary, 1873-4). 
Legal 


(7.) £709, Miscellaneous 
Charges, England (1873-4). 

(8.) £22,000, Criminal Prosecutions, 
&c. Ireland (Supplementary, 1873-4). 

(9.) £3,900, Maintenance of Prisoners, 
&e. Ireland (Supplementary, 1873-4). 

(10.) £4,038, Endowed Schools Com- 
mission (Supplementary, 1873-4). 

(11.) £4,000, in aid of Colonial Local 
Revenue, &c. (Supplementary, 1873-4). 

(12.) £12,000, Superannuations (Sup- 
plementary, 1873-4). 

(13.) £4,550, Temporary Commis- 
sions (Supplementary, 1873-4). 

(14.) £1,812, Mediterranean Exten- 
sion Telegraph (1873-4). 

(15.) £15,038, Civil Contingencies 
Fund (1873-4). 

(16.) £37,600, Customs Department 
(Supplementary, 1873-4). 

(17.) £41,850, Post Office Packet Service 
(Supplementary, 1873-4), no part of which sum 
is to be applicable or applied in or towards 
making any payment in respect of any period 
subsequent to the 20th day of June 1863, to 
Mr. Joseph George Churchward, or to any per- 
son claiming through or under him by virtue of 
a certain Contract, bearing date the 26th day of 
April 1869, made between the Lords Commis- 
sioners of Her Majesty’s Admiralty (for and on 
behalf of Her Majesty) of the first part, and the 
said Joseph George Churchward of the second 
part, or in or towards the satisfaction of any 
claim whatsoever of the said Joseph George 
Churchward, by virtue of that Contract, so far 
as relates to any period subsequent to the 20th 
day of June 1863. 


(18.) £105,000, Navy (Supplemen- 
tary, 1873-4) (Zanzibar Expedition). 


Mr. ALGERNON EGERTON, in 
moving a Supplementary Estimate of 
£105,000 to defray the charges incident 
tothe Zanzibar Expedition from March 31, 
1873, to March 31, 1874, said, the Vote 
had not been delivered to hon. Members, 
and had, indeed, been only laid upon 
the Table of the House within the last 
few minutes. The Vote was rendered 
necessary in consequence of the building 
and fitting out of Her Majesty’s ships 
London, Flying Fish, and Atgeria, and con- 
sisted of three items—Wages, £37,000; 
Naval Stores, coals, &c., £48,000; and 
Steam Machinery, £20,000. He had no 
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doubt the money had been properly 
expended. 

m JOHN HAY inquired whether 
the expedition referred to was that which « 
had been conducted by Sir Bartle Frere? 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, the expenditure 
was incurred in connection with Sir 
Bartle Frere’s Expedition. The Admiral 
at Zanzibar and other naval authorities 
had recommended that a block ship 
should be placed at Zanzibar with a 
small factory upon it to make the neces- 
sary repairs in ships engaged in the 
suppression of the slave trade. The 
London was selected, and a sum of about 
£30,000 was expended on her for that 
purpose. The Flying Fish and the 
Aigeria were also intended for the ser- 
vice, although they were not to be com- 

leted until next year. It was thought 

etter, however, to get them finished 
and fitted out at once by means of a 
Supplemental Estimate, so that no delay 
should occur. 

Sm JOHN HAY inquired whether 
the vessels had arrived at the station. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, that when he 
left the Admiralty the Zondon was just 
completed, and the First Naval Lord in- 
formed him that it was proposed she 
should be commissioned. She had not, 
however, been commissioned when he 
left office. 


Vote agreed to. 
House resumed. 


Resolutions to be reported upon 
Monday ; Committee to sit again upon 
Monday. 


Loan—Report. 


EAST INDIA LOAN—REPORT. 

Resolution [March 20] reported ; 

“ That it is expedient to enable the Secretary 
of State in Council of India to raise a sum, not 
exceeding £10,000,000, in the United Kingdom, 
for the service of the Government of India, on 
the credit of the revenues of India.” 

Resolution agreed to : — Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Rarxes, Mr. Wri11AM 
Henry Smiru, Lord Grorce Hamiron, and 
Mr. Dyke. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 28.] 

Genera Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
hoped a clause would be introduced into 
the Bill similar to that contained in the 
Bill of last year, to the effect that an 
account of the sums borrowed should be 
laid upon the Table at the time they 
were borrowed, and that periodically a 
complete and clear Return of the move- 
ments in the debts in England and in 
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India should be laid on the Table, so 
as to show the totals at the beginning 
and end of the year, and the additions 
and payments during the year, with 
rates of interest and total of interest. 

Lorpv GEORGE HAMILTON said, 
his attention had not been previously 
called to the subject, but the suggestion 
should receive consideration. 


EAST INDIA (ANNUITY FUNDS). 
COMMITTEE. 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Lorpv GEORGE HAMILTON, in 
moving a Resolution— 

“That it jis expedient to make provision for 
the transfer of the Assets and Liabilities of the 
Bengal and Madras Civil Service Annuity 
Funds, and the Annuity Branch of the Bombay 
Civil Fund, to the Secretary of State for India 
in Council,”’ 
said, the Bill was identical with that in- 
troduced last year, but which had to be 
abandoned in consequence of the pres- 
sure of Public Business. 


Resolution agreed to; to be reported 
upon Monday. 


House resumed. 


MIDDLESEX SESSIONS (SALARIES, &c.) 
COMMITTEE. 


Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON, 


in moving— 

“(1.) That it is expedient to provide for the 
payment, out of the Consolidated Fund of the 
United Kingdom, of one moiety of the Salary of 
the Assistant Judge of the Court of the Sessions 
of the Peace for the county of Middlesex. 

“(2.) That it is expedient to provide for the 
payment, out of moneys to be provided by Par- 
liament, of the remuneration to the Deputy of 
such Assistant Judge, and of any person ap- 
pointed to preside as Chairman of a second 
Court. 

“(3.) That it is expedient to amend the Laws 
relating to the payment of the Assistant Judge 
of the Court of the Sessions of the Peace for the 
County of Middlesex and his Deputy, and the 
Chairman of the Second Court at such Sessions,’» 


said, that it would be necessary to intro- 
duce a Bill upon the subject of the Reso- 
lutions, in consequence of the salary at- 
taching to the office of Assistant Judge 
of the Middlesex Court ceasing on the 
ae of the late Judge, Sir William 
Bodkin. The county had to 
divide the salary of the future Judge 
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with the Treasury, and the Treasury 
had agreed to the sums— which were 
not yet sanctioned hy law—to be paid 
to the Deputy Judge and the Chairman 
of the Second Court. 


Resolutions agreed to; to be reported 
upon Monday. 


WAYS AND MEANS. 

Considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Resolved, 'That, towards making good the 
Supply granted to Her Majesty for the service 
of the years ending on the 31st day of March 
1873 and 1874, the sum of £1,422,797 14s. 6d. 
be granted, out of the Consolidated Fund of the 
United Kingdom. 

House resumed. 

Resolution to be reported upon Monday ; 
Committee to sit again upon Monday. 


House adjourned at Two o'clock, 
till Monday. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, 23rd March, 1874. 


MINUTES. ]—Took tux OatH—Several Lords. 

Setect Commitrree — Private Bills, appointed 
and xominated ; Opposed Private Bills, ap- 
pointed and nominated; Office of the Clerk 
of the Parliaments and Office of the Gen- 
tleman Usher of the Black Rod, appointed 
and nominated. 

Pusiic Buu— First Reading—Attorneys and 
Solicitors * (6). 


ROLL OF THE LORDS. 


The Lory CuAncELLor acquainted the 
House that the Clerk of the Parliaments 
had prepared and laid it on the Table: 
The same was ordered to be printed. 
(No. 5.) 


STATE OF THE NAVY. 
OBSERVATIONS. 

Tue Kart or LAUDERDALE rose 
to call the attention of the House to the 
state of the Navy. Just previous to the 
Dissolution of the last Parliament—the 
coup @ état, as he might call it, by which 
he might have lost his seat among their 
Lordships, and was compelled to go back 
to his constituents—just previous to the 
Dissolution, he had et in the news- 


papers certain speeches — which were 
mostly after-dinner speeches, either made 
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by Members of the late Government or 
at least under their inspiration — the 
purport of which was to show that the 
Navy of this country was never in such 
an effective state. In fact it was said it 
was fit to meet all the Navies in the 
world. Now, he was rather surprised 
at reading these statements, for he 
happened to be living near one of our 
largest naval arsenals, and when he 
went to such places he generally kept 
his weather eye open to see what was 
going on, and certainly from the in- 
formation he received, he had come 
to the conclusion that our Navy was 
anything but in an efficient state. Then 
came the extraordinary statement with 
respect to the prosperity of our finan- 
ces, and the wonderful surplus that 
was to be expected. No doubt, this 
was nothing more than an attempt 
to gain political capital. This was 


just before the dreadful balloon acci- 
dent the noble Duke opposite (the Duke 
of Somerset) told us of a few nights 
ago. The statement by which it was 
attempted to strengthen the then Go- 
vernment was that they would have 
£5,000,000 to spare, and would abo- 


lish the income tax. When he read 
that, he came to the resolution to let 
their Lordships and the country know 
the real state of the case. He would 
admit that if the Navy was in the effi- 
cient state that it was represented to 
bé, the surplus .of £5,000,000 was a 
legacy which the present Prime Minister 
ought to be very thankful to the late 
Government for leaving at his dispo- 
sal. But he thought, on the other hand, 
that he should be able to show that so 
far from the Navy being in the efficient 
state which the country had been led to 
believe, it had, in fact, during the last 
five years, been starved, and that the late 
Ministry had been attempting to keep it 
up by an expenditure £1,000,000 a-year 
short of what was necessary to keep it 
in a really efficient state. That, at least, 
was his impression. The cost of every- 
thing connected with the Navy had, 
within the last few years, risen at least 
60 per cent; so that it stood to reason 
that if they wanted to keep the Navy in 
the same efficient condition as it was 
some 15 years since, they could not do it 
with the same money, but must add 
some 60 per cent to the cost. What, 
however, had been the fact? Her Ma- 
jesty’s late Government, instead of in- 


The Earl of Lauderdale 
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creasing the expenditure, had reduced 
the Dockyard Establishments, sold some 
of the stores, and had even done away 
with some of the Dockyards themselves; 
and it was notorious, that the dockyard 
men, and especially the artizans had 
been largely reduced. Now, they could 
notreducethe Dockyardswithoutaffecting 
the naval establishment generally. The 
Dockyards and the Navy went together, 
and if they had inefficient Dockyards they 
must have inefficient ships. The Navy 
was our first line of defence. It there- 
fore ought always to be kept in an 
efficient condition, and our ships ought 
to be in such a state as to enable us at 
all times to command the sea. Should 
our Navy be overpowered our commerce 
would go—-in a short time we should be 
starved—for we depended to an enor- 
mous extent upon importation of food, 
which we paid for by an enormous com- 
merce. Our imports last year exceeded 
£355,000,000 and exports £314,000,000, 
and if our trade were paralyzed, not 
we alone, but our Colonies would be 
ruined. Now, he held in his hand, a 
list of Her Majesty’s Navy, and more 
particularly of the iron-clads; and the 
question which he asked was whe- 
ther those iron-clads were in what was 
termed an efficient and sea-going con- 
dition? He must explain that this was 
not an official list. Every quarter a 
Return was made of our Navy—there 
was no secrecy about it, it was known to 
every stoker in the Navy. But when he 
applied to the Admiralty to be supplied 
with particulars of the condition of our 
iron-clads, he was told that it was con- 
trary to etiquette to give such informa- 
tion, and that he could only have it by 
a Motion in Parliament for Papers. 
As he did not think that he ought 
to delay bringing the subject be- 
fore their Lordships, he had compiled 
a list himself, at much trouble, on 
the best information he could obtain. 
Now, as well as he could make out, the 
state of things as regarded our sea-goin 
iron-clads was this—there were in 
33 iron-clads that ought to be, or were 
supposed to be, fit for sea service. 
But, of these iron-clads, when he came 
to look into them, he found 13 required 
new boilers; the boilers of 7 others re- 
quired immediate repair, and their en- 
gines were altogether in such a shaky 
condition, that these. vessels could not 
be termed fit for immediate service. So 
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much for 20 out of 33 sea-going iron- 
clads. Of the 13 left, three were on 
foreign service—one on the China sta- 
tion, another in the Pacific, the other in 
the West Indies—so that you could not 
call upon these for immediate service 
at home. So that we had not more 
than 10 sea-going iron-clads available ; 
and even as to these he could not say, 
in the absence of official information, 
how many had their boilers in first-rate 
condition, and were up to their nominal 
speed. It might be said that the Ad- 
miralty could not prevent boilers from 
wearing out and the framework of ships 
from rotting. That was quite true; 
but as they could always know the 
condition in which the ships were, 
they could always take precaution for 
replacing those that were wearing out. 
Again, if the boilers were allowed to get 
into bad condition, you could not long 
rely upon getting out of the ships the 
maximum speed they had when they left 
the contractors, and that was a very 
serious thing when you had to manceuvre 
a fleet, because you must always base 
your calculations upon the slowest ves- 
sel in the fleet; and if some of the 
vessels went at the speed of 14 knots, 
and others at only 10, the whole of the 
operations must be reduced to the latter 
_. Then, again, 16 out of the 33 iron- 
clads were only plated with 44-inch plates. 
That was considered a good plate when 
the sides of our ships had only to resist 
the piercing power of the old 68-pounder. 
But at the present moment the 6}-ton 
gun was the smallest in use, and this 
would pierce a 4}-inch armour plate at 
close quarters. Ifthat was the case with 
respect to the 6}-ton gun, what was to 
be said with respect to the 12, the 18, the 
25, and the 35-ton guns? They would 
pierce it like paper. It was obvious 
that the use of armour plating of that 
description must be considered obsolete. 
Such vessels were not fit to go into line, 
and fight the modern iron-clads. Fur- 
ther, it must be remembered that part 
of those iron-clads were built of wood 


more than 10 years ago; and, in many 
cases, the wood work was more or less 
rotten. The whole question of ships 
and guns had totally changed, and we 
were now surrounded, as it were, with 
something like 229 armour-plated ves- 
sels belonging to foreign Powers, built 


or building. Russia, Norway, Swe- 
den, Denmark, Germany, the Nether- 
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lands, in Northern Europe; France, 
Spain, Italy, Austria, Greece, t, 
Turkey, in Southern Europe and the 
Mediterranean, possessed powerful iron- 
clad fleets; and if we went to the other 
side of the water, not only the United 
States, but the Governments of South 
America — Brazil, Peru, and Chili — 
also, were in possession of this formid- 
able class of vessels, of good construc- 
tion and strength. He must, however, be 
rmitted to remind their Lordships that 

is comments referred to sea-going iron- 
clads only. He admitted that we had 
a number of efficient vessels for coast 
defence, and some that were fast cruisers; 
but these were not fitted to take a posi- 
tion in line of battle. He thought he had 
now said enough to convince their Lord- 
ships that our fleet was not so efficient 
as it ought to be, and he thought also 
that the Tato Government were not justi- 
fied in spending at least £1,000,000 less 
upon it than they ought to have done. 
it was not efficient, then the House 
and the country ought to be acquainted 
with the fact, and with the necessity 
of placing it in a proper condition ; 
and he was certain that if the House 
of Commons were thoroughly convinced 
that the Navy was in an inefficient 
state, there would be no hesitation in 
voting any sum necessary to make it 
efficient. At the same time, he believed 
that it could not be done for any- 
thing like the sum which was included 
in the Estimates of the late Govern- 
ment; in fact, the Dockyard Estab- 
lishments had been so reduced that it 
would take a long time to put them in 
proper condition. Here was an instance. 
The Achilles was taken into Devonport 
Dockyard in January last for the pur- 
pose of having new boilers, and it was 
estimated that she would not be able to 
go out until July. Now, he did not 
suppose that any vessel should be kept a 
day longer in the ‘Dockyard than could 
be possibly helped, and if it took so 
long to repair one vessel, how long would 
it take to repair 13? He believed the 
First Lord of the Admiralty under the 
late Government was animated by a de- 
sire to do good, and to maintain the 
efficiency of the Navy; but he had no 
power, neither had he sufficient money 
at his command. Now, if he was cor- 
rect in his statement, and there was any 
ground for supposing that our Navy was 
in the inefficient condition he repre- 
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sented it to be, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, in his opinion, ought immediately 
to appoint a Committee to inquire into 
the subject. 

Tue Eart or MALMESBURY (who 
rose after a pause) said, he had waited 
to hear his noble Friend, who had re- 
presented in their Lordships’ House 
the late Board of Admiralty (the Earl 
of Camperdown) rise and reply to his 
noble and gallant Friend. As his noble 
Friend had not risen he presumed they 
must interpret his silence as an assent 
to his noble and gallant Friend’s state- 
ments. He was not at all surprised 
that his noble and gallant Friend should 
have brought this subject under the 
notice of their Lordships, for there was 
no branch of the public service in which 
the public took more interest than they 
did in the Navy. Every one felt that 
our commerce would be paralyzed if we 
lost our naval prestige, and that if Eng- 
land ceased to be strong on the sea, she 
would no longer have the same influence 
in respect of foreign policy. Any Go- 
vernment, therefore, was bound to take 
the utmost care that our naval force was 
in a state of perfect efficiency. As to 
the questions raised by his noble and 
gallant Friend, he must ask him to 
bear in mind that the present Govern- 
ment had been so very short a time in 
office, and he was not prepared to go 
into details on the subject, and without 
complete accuracy, statements would be 
worse than useless. He could neither 
express agreement with, nor dissent 
from, the allegations of his noble and 
gallant Friend; but he could promise 
him that, as soon as possible after 
Easter, his right hon. Friend now First 
Lord of the Admiralty would make to 
the House of Commons his report on the 
state of the Navy. 

Tue Eart or CAMPERDOWN said, 
he did not rise before his noble Friend 
the Lord Privy Seal because he did not 
understand it to be the duty of those 
who sat on the Opposition benches to 
reply for Departments of the Govern- 
ment. Now that his noble Friend had 
given an answer, he would deal in as 
direct and straightforward a manner as 
possible with the statements of his noble 
and gallant Friend (the Earl of Lauder- 
dale.) Although he could not assent to 
all the statements his noble and gallant 
Friend had made, he might say that he 


concurred in the advice he had given. 


The Earl of Lauderdale 
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He thought that in speaking of the 
iron-clad sea-going ships his noble and 
gallant Friend had made no allowance 
for the ordinary repairs which must be 
required and must be made whatever 
Government was in power. Again in 
the 20 iron-clads which he said were not 
efficient, he included one which would 
be efficient in a very few months. It 
was perfectly impossible that at all 
times every ship should be in a state of 
thorough efficiency and not undergoing 
any repairs. The noble and gallant 
Earl had pointed out that a certain num- 
ber of those iron-clads were armoured- 
with plates of only 44-inch thickness, 
When the noble and gallant Earl sug- 
gested that those vessels should be put 
under repair, he had himself suggested 
a sufficient reason why they were not 
undergoing such repairs as would make 
them efficient sea-going iron-clads. The 
question was whether, as their plates 
were only 44-inch, these vessels were not 
effete? Would it be worth while to 
spend from £70,000 to £100,000 on each 
of them to make them good sea-going 
iron-clads ? That was a subject that was 
engaging the careful attention of the 
Board of Admiralty. When the noble 
and gallant Earl suggested that they 
were useless for war purposes he could 
not agree with him, because it might be 
that by the expenditure of a much 
smaller sum than the amounts he had 
just named they might be made very 
useful ships for coast defence. At pre- 
sent, the number of iron-clads requiring 
repair was in excess of what it ought to 
be in ordinary years, and that circum- 
stance was to be accounted for in this 
way :—Most of them were constructed 
ten years ago, when the Admiralty 
ordered the construction of a number of 
iron-clads, and ten years was the period 
during which their boilers were, accord- 
ing to previous calculations, supposed 
to last. It was calculated that a boiler 
ought to last during two commissions, 
or for a period of from eight to ten 
years. He believed it was originally 
intended that these iron-clads should be 
tried on an experimental cruise and 
then placed in reserve; but, as it proved, 
they had been used more than had been 
originally proposed, and the conse- 
quence was that more of them were 
coming in for repair at the same time 
than if they had been less at sea and 
for a greater length of time lying 
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up in reserve. Again, the boilers of 
some of the ships which had been con- 
structed within a period of ten years 
had not lasted the average time. That 
was a circumstance for which there was 
no accounting. Last year his right 
hon. Friend the late First Lord of the 
Admiralty went into very careful calcu- 
lations as to the number of men who 
would be required in the Dockyards for 
repairin ses during the year 
1873-4. “Wy tala the House of Com- 
mons that it would be necessary to re- 
new the boilers of six ironclads—the 
Bellerophon, the Defence, the Resistance, 
the Minotaur, the Black Prince, and the 
Warrior. But when those ships were 
brought into dock it was found that, 
owing to the character of the boilers 
and the complication of the machinery, 
a greater number of men were required 
for the repairs than that set down in 
the estimate. For the Warrior the 


number estimated was 262, the actual 
number employed 345; for the Defence, 
number estimated 114, number actually 
employed 300 ; for the Resistance, number 
estimated 119, number actually em- 
ployed 216; and for the Bellerophon, 


number estimated 108; number actu- 
ally employed 174. In fact, it required 
about as many men for four of the 
ships as had been estimated for six. 
The under estimate arose from the fact 
that the boilers of those vessels were 
boilers such as there had not been pre- 
vious experience of in the Dockyards— 
that was in the way of renewing. 
Another reason why more had not been 
done during the year 1873-4 in the way 
of repairing the sea-going iron-clads was, 
that there was a good deal of special 
work in the Dockyards. The London 
was fitted out for Zanzibar, and a large 
number of vessels were brought in for 
alterations previously to sending them 
out with the Ashantee Expedition. This 
interfered considerably with the regular 
work of the Dockyards; but Mr. Goschen 
did not think it desirable to go to Par- 
liament with a supplementary Estimate 
for the repairs of iron-clads ; the vessels 
the late Admiralty had proposed to repair 
during the present year were the Black 
Prince, the Minotaur, the Achilles, the 
Hector, and the Valiant, and had he re- 
mained in office he proposed to employ 
700 additional men this year. He 
thought it but fair to the present Go- 
vernment to state that such had been 
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Mr. Goschen’s intention. As regarded 
the various ships of the Navy, he did 
not think it would be wise to state for 
the information of foreigners what the 
character of each of them individually 
was in the opinion of the Board of 
Admiralty; but with regard to the 
Northumberland and the <Agincourt, to 
which reference had been made, their 
average speed under full boiler power 
was 11 knots, and they were now in 
commission in the Channel Squadron ; 
and he thought that as long as a ship 
had sufficient speed, she ought not to be 
laid up until that could possibly be 
got out of her had been got. His noble 
and gallant Friend had confined his 
observations to the old ships, and seemed 
to take no account of the new iron-clads 
that had been added from year to year 
to our Navy since the date when these 
older ships were built. Sinee 1869, we 
had launched 16 iron-clads, besides 2 
frigates, 9 corvettes, 7 sloops, 7 gun- 
vessels, and 30 gun-boats of various 
classes. Then he said that our Navy 
was now weaker than it ought to be. 

Tue Eart or LAUDERDALE ex- 
plained that he did not mean that our 
Navy was absolutely weaker, but that 
every other nation was providing itself 
with iron-clads, and that consequently 
our Navy was relatively weaker. 

THe Eart or CAMPERDOWN : 
Then the noble and gallant Earl spoke 
of the 229 iron-clads possessed by all the 
other nations of the world, but he had 
not stated what was their condition as 
to efficiency. He had not stated that 
many of them were mere gun-boats, that 
others had never left the stocks, and that 
others were a source of constant danger 
to all on board. The French Navy was 
one of the most powerful in the world ; 
but when speaking of the wood which 
was becoming rotten in some of our “ 
ships, his noble and gallant Friend 
seemed to forget that a number of the* 
French ships were wooden armour-plated 
ships, and that the wood in these ships 
was quite as likely to rot as the wood in 
our ships. Then as to speed, he did not 
know whether his noble and gallant 
Friend referred to speed ‘over the 
measured mile,” or trials, or whether he 
referred to the speed got out of a ship 
under ordinary circumstances. There 
were many of our ships which had done 
14 knots over the measured mile. Very 
special attention had been made in our 
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Navy to the question of speed :_ a circular 
had been issued in which all captains 
were directed to have a special trial 
twice each year of not less than 12 or 
more than 24 hours. In these trials— 
which were quite another thing than the 
trial over the measured mile—the ships 
were tried with their own crews and with 
the coal used every day. He did not 
say that there were many of our vessels 
which did 14 knots under such circum- 
stances; but if British vessels were not 
up to such a speed, he thought his noble 
and gallant Friend would find it difficult 
to point to the vessels of any Navy that 
were up toit. The noble and gallant 
Earl said our ships were slow. They 
were not slower than those of any other 
nation. The noble and gallant Earl 
said they were few. What other nation 
had half somany? He said their boilers 
were wearing out. What nation had 
steam vessels whose boilers did not wear 
out? It ought to be borne in mind that 
we were building more vessels of war 
than any other nation in the world. For 
the last few years we had built at the 
rate of about 20,000 tons annually, and 
no other nation—no other two nations— 
were doing asmuch. An opinion as to 
the Admiralty ought not to be taken 
from what newspaper correspondents 
wrote, or, perhaps, even from what 
Englishmen said on the subject. Let 
them consult the intelligent foreigner— 
particularly the naval officers of other 
nations—such officers as Admiral Popoff 
—and they would be told that the Eng- 
lish Government was not so parsimo- 
nious, or the English Admiralty so 
blind, as they were sometimes led in 
Parliament to believe they were. There 
was no want of constructive or designing 
ability at the Admiralty. The country 
was fortunate, being served by able 
naval officers and men of high scientific 
and constructive attainment, who had 
placed the Navy of England in the first 
place among the navies of the world. 
‘What was required was a steady and 
firm administration of the Navy, which 
would not yield to suggestions because 
they were made by newspapers, which 
would look at the Navy as it was, and 
would regard it as not having arrived at 
a state of perfection, but as being not so 
imperfect as it had been represented. 
THE Dvxe or SOMERSET thought 


the first and most important point for 
. consideration was the condition of the 


The Earl of Camperdown 
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Dockyards, how many men, taking arti. 
ficers of all classes, were required, and 


whether they had got them. He was 


aware that his administration—when he 
had the honour of being at the Admi- 
ralty—was considered expensive, but he 
had in the Dockyards 18,000 men. In 
the beginning of 1870, the men were re- 
duced to 11,200; in 1871-2, the number 
rose to 12,850, and in 1872-3 it in- 
creased to 13,500. On this they might 
rely —that the whole question of the 
maintenance and repair of the ships 
depended upon the number of men they 
had in the Cotes With respect to 
the question of repairs, he was unwilling 
to find fault with any Government, be- 
cause it was always a question whether 
a particular ship ought or ought not to 
be repaired. If they referred to the 
Estimates, they would find that in 1873-4 
the Minotaur required repairs. The 
same fact was mentioned in the Estimates 
of the previous year, and also in the Es- 
timates of the year 1871-2. In fact, 
the Minotaur had never been touched 
from one year to another. In the same 
way the Warrior and the Defence were 
mentioned in the Estimates of several 
successive years as requiring repairs. It 
would be most unfair now to come to 
the conclusion that therefore those ought 
to have been repaired—the question was 
whether they were worth repairing? 
Take, for instance, the Defence, a very 
inferior vessel, which was built when 
there was a sort of Parliamentary panic 
as to the condition of our Navy as com- 

ared with the Navy of France; it might 
bo that that vessel would not be worth 
the necessary cost of the repairs she re- 
quired. Some of our vessels were built 
in order to create a Navy in a short time, 
but they were not the class of vessels 
they would wish to see built, or which 
would have been built but for the cir- 
cumstances to which he had referred. 
He did not, therefore, blame the Admi- 
ralty because certain vessels were not 
repaired. What he did wish to point 
out was that there had been an insuffi- 
ciency of strength in the Dockyards for 
the work which was required; for he 
was strongly of opinion that they ought 
to go on’ steadily year by year adding 
vessels to the iron-clad fleet. He did not 
pretend to know thoroughly—or indeed 
at all—what the state of the fleet was 
as to the repairs or building, but it was 
his intention to move for a Return, giving 
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a nominal list of all iron-clads, and the 
date of their first completion for sea; 
a nominal list of the iron-clads which 
had received new boilers since their first 
commission, and the date of putting in 
such boilers, and a list of iron-clads for 
which new boilers were in store. The 
noble Earl (the Earl of Camperdown) 
said that boilers usually lasted eight or 
ten years; his belief was, that they 
seldom lasted more than five or six years. 
He would ask that the Return should 
include the number of tons of iron-clads 
built up to the present date, in two ships 
—namely, the Zemeraire and Superb, 
and the progress made in the Jnflexible. 
There need be no objection to these 
Returns on the ground that it would be 
giving information to foreigners. Fo- 
reigners knew perfectly well the state 
of our Navy, and we knew the state of 
theirs. When he formerly met the 
French Ministerof Marine they compared 
their ships, and he knew the defects in 
our vessels as well as we knew the 
defects in the French vessels. He ob- 
served that the subject of the condi- 
tion of the Navy was shortly to be dis- 
cussed in ‘‘another place,’ and the 
Return which he would move for would 
be of advantage to Members of Parlia- 
ment and give useful information to the 
ublic. 

Tue Eart or MALMESBURY said, 
he would submit the Notice of the noble 
Duke to his right hon. Friend the First 
Lord of the Admiralty. 

Tae Eart or LAUDERDALE said, 
it was a mistake to suppose that he re- 
commended money to ie expended on 
rotten and obsolete ships. He had endea- 
voured to point out the actual state of 
our arene iron-clads, but left the re- 

air or disposal of them entirely in the 

ands of the present Government. 


STANDARDS COMMISSION, 1870. 
QUESTION. 


Lorp COLCHESTER asked, If it is 
the intention of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to introduce any measure for carry- 
ing out any portion of the recommenda- 
tions of the Report of the Standards Com- 
mission, 1870, and said, that at the close 
of last Session he called the attention of 


the late Government to the subject. In 
1870, the Commission, to which he had 
the honour to belong, issued its last 
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Report. Nos having been taken 
since that time by the: Rateudive Go- 
vernment, which was occupied by sub- 
jects more exciting, he thought that, 
after an interval of three years, it was 
desirable to learn whether the matter 
had been in any way under consideration, 
and if the Board of Trade, to which 
Department the subject belonged, were 
prepared to adopt all or any of the sug- 
gestions of the Report as a basis of 
action. Last year he was informed that 
a Bill had been partially prepared— 
though it was not, as he understood, of 
so extensive a character as the Commis- 
sioners had recommended. The Bill 
was promised at an early stage of the 
present Session ; but of course the under- 
takings of the late Board of Trade were 
not binding on their successors. He 
presumed that a Bill or a skeleton of a 
Bill on this subject had been found in 
the pigeon-holes of the Department, and 
he trusted that the Board had determined 
to proceed with such a measure at once. 
The Royal Commission had recom- 
mended, among other matters, the volun- 
tary use of the metric system, and, as a 
corollary, the abolition of Troy weight, 
to avoid the inconvenience of three dif- 
ferent systems of weights and measures 
being in use simultaneously. They 
further recommended that the verifica- 
tion of weights and measures, which was 
a scientific matter, and their inspection, 
which was a police matter, which had 
been united in 1835, should be separated, 
and the latter placed entirely in the 
hands of the police. Under the present 
system the Inspector was appointed by 
the Town Councils, which consisted of 
the very persons whose weights and 
measures he had to examine; and it was 
proposed that the power of appointing 
the Inspectors should be transferred to 
the county magistrates, except in the 
case of very large towns, the corpora- 
tions of which were above suspicion. It 
should not be forgotten that the honesty 
of trade and the protection of the poor 
were matters of Imperial, and not merely 
of parochial, interest, and he trusted 
that the Government, which had a large 
majority in both Houses, and which was 
under no necessity to undertake sensa- 
tional legislation, would give its atten- 
tion to measures of this kind, which 
would be extremely beneficial to a great 
number of our less wealthy fellow- 
subjects, 
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Tue Eazt or DUNMORE, in reply, 
had to inform the noble Lord that the 
portion of the'Report of the Standards 
Commission which related to the verifi- 
cation and inspection of weights and 
measures was at present under the con- 
sideration of Her Majesty’s Government. 
If the noble Lord would repeat his 
Question after Easter, he should be in a 

sition to state what the views of Her 

ajesty’s Government on the subject 
were. 


MILITIA RECRUITING. 
ADDRESS FOR RETURNS. 


Te Ear or LIMERICK rose to call 
attention to the increased difficulties 
attending the recruiting for the Militia, 
and to move fora Return. The noble 
Earl said that, from his own experience, 
he could state that the recruits that now 
entered the Regular Army did not come 
up to the standard which they reached 
some 10 or 12 yearsago. It might be 
said that the courage and endurance 
which had been shown by the three regi- 
ments which had taken part in the 
Ashantee War did not bear out that 
statement; but it must be remembered 
that those were three of the best regi- 
ments in the Army, that they had been 
specially selected for the work, and that 
it was only by filling them up by 
drafts from other regiments that their 
numbers had been raised to something 
over 600 each. Had we to send out 
10 or 12 battalions filled up to war 
strength, the battalions left at home 
would be mere skeletons. But if our 
Regular Army was small, there was the 
greater reason why our Reserve Forces 
should be kept in a thoroughly efficient 
state. He had been informed that in 
1873 the enrolled force of the Militia 
was far below its standard strength, and 
that of those enrolled, from 14 to 20 per 
cent were absent during the period of 
training. In certain regiments, recruit- 
ing had been almost stopped in conse- 
quence of those regiments having been 
sent into camp year after year, instead of 
in due rotation with the other regiments 
of the Force. With regard to the bounty 
and allowances, the system introduced 
last year placed the men at disadvantage 
as compared with what they would have 
received had the old system continued 
in force, Again, great hardship was 
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inflicted upon militiamen left in hos. 
pital by their pay and allowances bein 
stopped at the termination of the peciad 
of training. It was of great importance 
that the permanent Staff should be kept 
in a thoroughly efficient state, which 
could only be done by taking care that 
its members were adequately remune- 
rated for their arduous labours. He be- 
lieved the efficiency of the permanent 
Staff might be improved by holding out, 
as was the case until recently, to the Vo- 
lunteer non-commissioned officers the 
prospect, if they performed their duties 
well, of being ultimately placed upon the 
permanent Staff. But what, after all, 
was wanted to improve the Militia was 
an increase of remuneration ; for of late 
years the remuneration had actually been 
decreased, instead of increased. It was 
perfectly true that the pay had practi- 
cally been increased from 7d. to 84d. 
a-day; but this was not sufficient to 
compensate for the reduction in bounties 
and gratuities and the increased length 
of the training. The question of cloth- 
ing, too, was one which ought to be 
carefully considered. Until recently the 
clothing, after a certain period of wear, 
became the property of the men, who, 
consequently, took care of it. In future 
it was to be retained by the public—a 
change which would produce little money 
and cause much bad feeling. It might be 
asked why he did not propose a remedy 
for the present insufficiency of the re- 
cruiting. Asa colonel of Militia, he must 
say he knew but one perfect and suffi- 
cient remedy, and that was the ballot— 
a remedy upon which the Government 
would probably be unwilling to risk their 
popularity. If they did not choose to 
adopt that plan, the only other alterna- 
tive was to go into the labour market 
and offer such terms as would prove 
attractive. 


Moved that an humble Address be presented 
to Her Majesty for, Return by Regiments of 
Militia—(1.) Of enrolled strength on 1st May 
1873: (2.) Of numbers required to complete 
establishments on 1st May 1873: (3.) Of num- 
bers present at trainings during 1873: (4.) Of 
the number of volunteers who have enlisted 
during ‘(1) February and March 1872, (2) Feb- 
ruary and March 1873, and (3) February and 
March 1874; also of the number who have re- 
enrolled during the same periods.—( The Earl of 
Limerick.) 


Viscount MIDLETON feared that 
there were few Militia regiments that 
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were not below their proper numbers, 
and in which a difficulty had not been 
experienced in obtaining a proper class 
of officers. Under the present system 
the class connected by hereditary ties 
with counties, and who were the back- 
bone of the Militia, now refused to enter at 
all. Valuable material was thus running 
to waste, and the evil was becoming 
serious. 

Toe Eart or PEMBROKE said, 
there was no objection to give the Re- 
turns asked for. The present Govern- 
ment had been so short a time in office 
that they could hardly be considered 
responsible for the present state of the 
Militia. The subject was well deserving 
of their Lordships’ consideration; but 
he would suggest that the discussion 
had better be deferred until the Returns 
which were asked for had been laid on 
the Table. 

Tue Marquess or LANSDOWNE 
thought it would be well to defer the 
discussion of the larger subject of Army 
recruiting until the Report of the In- 
spector General of Recruits had been 
laid on the Table: that, he thought, 
would afford solid grounds for discussing 


the subject which were wanting at pre- 


sent. As for Militia recruiting, the 
noble Lord was not the only person 
whose attention had been directed to 
the question. The noble Lord did not, 
however, seem to be aware that last 
year from 25,000 to 26,000 recruits had 
joined the ranks of the Militia, and 
although that number might not be en- 
tirely sufficient, yet it was evidence 
that recruiting had not come to such a 
stand-still as the noble Lord seemed to 
suppose. The late Government were 
advised that for an establishment of 
140,000 men, and for a five years’ term 
of service, about 28,000 recruits were 
annually necessary. There was now an 
establishment of 125,000 men, and the 
term of service had been extended from 
five to six years, so that the present 
number of recruits bore a fair proportion 
to the shorter period of service and the 
larger establishment of men. At the 
beginning of February this year, the 
strength of the Militia was 101,000 men. 
That was somewhat less than in 1873, 
but, putting 1873 aside, the noble Earl 
would have to look back many years 
before he would find such a vie 
of Militia. The falling off in the Mi- 
litia regiments had been attributed to 
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the frequency of encampment, and he 
admitted that in some cases this might 
be unpopular; but all the authorities 
agreed that the practice of encamp- 
ing the Militia more frequently con- 
duced greatly to their efficiency. It 
was an error to suppose that the rate of 
remuneration for the Militia had been 
on the whole reduced. The effect of the 
changes which had been made was to 
leave the Militiaman very much where 
he was—and, indeed, to give him some 
slight advantage. Another noble Lord 
(Viscount Midleton) said, that recruiting 
had fallen off because a suitable class of 
officers could not be found for the 
Militia. At the beginning of 1871, there 
were 849 subaltern Militia officers, while 
there were 1,197 at the beginning of 
this year, and there was no reason to 
suppose that as a class they had dete- 
riorated. With regard to the difficulty 
of obtaining Militia recruits, the Govern- 
ment, like other employers of labour, 
had to go into the labour market, which 
was at present much disturbed. At a 
time when agricultural labourers in some 
parts of the country were striking, and in 
others were actively exerting themselves 
to obtain an increase of wages, and when 
manufacturing labourers were agitating 
in the same direction, it would be strange 
indeed if the class from which the Mi- 
litia were recruited did not participate 
in the general movement. The mild 
winter we had passed through had not 
been without its effect, as it had enabled 
agricultural operations to be carried on 
without any of those temporary checks 
which in ordinary seasons stimulated re- 
cruiting. These causes would account 
for the temporary falling off in recruiting 
for the Militia; and against this was to 
be set off the increased efficiency both 
of the men and officers, many of the 
latter having attended and passed the 
School of Instruction. Upon the whole, 
therefore, the state of the Militia regi- 
ments could not be regarded as un- 
favourable. 

After a few words from the Earl of 
Lrvericx in reply, 


Reeruiting. 


Motion agreed to. 


PRIVATE BILLS. 


All Petitions relating to Standing Orders 
which shall be presented during the present 
Session referred to the Standing Order Com- 
mittee, unless otherwise ordered, 


I 
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PRIVATE BILLS. 
Standing Order Committee on, appointed: 
The Lords following, with the Chairman of 
Committees, were named of the Committee : 


D. Somerset. V. Hardinge. 
Ld. Chamberlain. V. Eversley. 

M. Winchester, V. Halifax. 

M. Lansdowne. L. Camoys. 

M. Bath. L. Saye and Sele 
M. Ailesbury. . Colville of Culross. 
E. Devon. . Ponsonby. 
Airlie. Sondes. 
Carnarvon. Digby. ' 
Cadogan. Sheffield. 
Belmore. Colchester. 
Romney. Silchester. 
Chichester. De Tabley. 
Powis. Skelmersdale. 
Verulam. Portman. 

. Morley. Belper. 

. Stradbroke. Ebury. 


: . Egerton. 
E. Sydney. 


Hylton. 
V. Hawarden. Penrhyn. 
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OPPOSED PRIVATE BILLS. 

The Lords following; viz., 

M. Lansdowne. L. Ponsonby. 

L. Colville of Culross. LL. Skelmersdale. 
were appointed, with the Chairman of Commit- 
tees, a Committee to select and propose to the 
House the names of the five Lords to forma 
Select Committee for the consideration of each 
opposed Private Bill. 


OFFICE OF THE CLERK OF THE PARLIA- 
MENTS AND OFFICE OF THE GENTLEMAN 
USHER OF THE BLACK ROD. 


Select Committee on, appointed: The Lords 
following were named of the Committee : 

Ld. Chancellor. E. Carnarvon. 

Ld. President. E. Granville. 

Ld. Privy Seal. E. Kimberley. 

D. Saint Albans. E. Sydney. 

Ld. Chamberlain. . Hawarden. 

M. Lansdowne. . Eversley. 

M. Salisbury. . Colville of Culross. 

M. Bath. . Ponsonby. 

L. Steward. . Redesdale. 

E. Devon. . Colchester. 

E. Tankerville. . Skelmersdale. 

E. Stanhope. . Aveland. 


ATTORNEYS AND SOLICITORS BILL, [H.L.] 


A Bill to amend the Law relating to Attor- 
neys and Solicitors—Was presented by The Lord 
CueEtmsrorD; read 1%, (No. 6.) 


House adjourned at a quarter past Seven 
o’clock, ’till To-morrow, half past 
Ten o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, 23rd March, 1874. 


MINUTES. }—New War Issuzp—For County 
Louth, v. Philip Callan, esquire. 

Nzw Memsers Sworn—Sir Charles Bowyer 
Adderley, for Stafford (Northern Division) ; 
Viscount Mahon, for Suffolk (Eastern Divi- 
re Right Hon. Thomas Edward Taylor, 

ublin County; Lord Henry Lennox, for 
Chichester. 

Suppiy — considered in Committee — Resolutions 
— 23) reported—Anmy Estimates; Navy 

STIMATES; CrviL Service Estimates, Re- 
VENUE DEPARTMENTS. 

Ways anp Mrans— Considered in Committee— 
Consolidated Fund (£7,000,000) — Resolution 
[March 23] reported. 

Pusiic Bris — Resolution in Committee— Or. 
dered—First Reading—Intoxicating Liquors 
(Ireland) * [32]. 

Ordered — First Reading — Consolidated Fund 
£1,422,797 14s. 6d.)*; East India Annuity 

unds* [30]; Middlesex Sessions [Salaries, 

&c.]* [29]; Churchwardens* [31]; Muni- 
cipal Privileges (Ireland) * [33]; Borough 
Franchise (Ireland) * [35]; Municipal Fran- 
chise (Ireland) * [34]. 

Second Reading—East India Loan * [28]. 


THE QUEEN’S SPEECH. 
HER MAJESTY’S ANSWER TO THE ADDRESS. 


THe COMPTROLLER or tHe 
HOUSEHOLD (Lord Henry Somerset) 
reported Her Majesty’s Answer to the 
Address, as follows :— 

I receive with great satisfaction your loyal 
and dutiful Address. 

The affectionate interest you express in the 
Marriage of the Duke of Edinburgh with the 
Grand Duchess Marie Alexandrowna of Russia 
is most gratifying to My feelings. 

You may be assured that I shall always be 
ready to co-operate with you in measures which 
have for their object the promotion of the hap- 
piness and welfare of My people. 


IRELAND—DRAINAGE OF THE RIVER 
SHANNON.—QUESTION. 


Mrz. Szrseant SHERLOCK asked the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, Whether it 
is the intention of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to introduce, during the pre- 
sent Session, any measure for the im- 

rovement of the drainage of the River 
hannon ? 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS-BEAOCH, in 
reply, said, that the drainage of theShan- 
non was one of the many matters which 
had been under his consideration in the 
short time that he had had the honour 
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to hold his present office. He regretted 
that he had not had time to devote suffi- 
cient attention to the subject in order to 
enable him to give the hon. and learned 
Member any very definite answer that 
day; but he was quite aware of its im- 

rtance and of the injury inflicted on a 
sn art of the country, which ought 
to be Textual by that river, through in- 
undations. It was, however, disputed 
to what cause those inundations were 
due, and how far they arose from the 
works of the Government in respect to 
the navigation of the Shannon; therefore 
he was anxious to make for himself a 
personal investigation into the matter, 
and he intended to take an early oppor- 
tunity of visiting the spot, and of ac- 
quiring, he hoped, more distinct and de- 
finite information than he could do in 
any other way. If the result should be 
that he felt himself able to recommend 
the Government to introduce a Bill on 
the subject he would be very glad. He 
might mention that the late Government 
had directed proper Parliamentary No- 
tices to be given in reference to the 
matter; but it was right to add that ex- 
ceptional circumstances must be proved 


before a grant could fairly be asked from 
the Imperial Exchequer for operations, 
the cost of which ought ordinarily to be 
defrayed from local resources. 


BENGAL FAMINE.—QUESTION. 


Mr. GOURLEY asked the Under 
Secretary of State for India, To state to 
the House the localities in the Bengal 
Presidency, together with their extent 
and populations, now threatened with or 
suffering from famine, the means adopted 
both by the present and late Govern- 
ments for the alleviation of the distress 
resulting or likely to result therefrom, 
and the probable number of persons 
who will require relief; and, if it be 
intended to instruct the Viceroy of India 
to adopt means for promoting and 
establishing a complete system of irri- 
gation in the riee-qrowing districts now 
under British rule ¢ 

Lorpv GEORGE HAMILTON, in 
reply, said, he thought he had already 
given most of the information referred 
to in the Question, although he did 
not state the probable number of per- 
sons who would require relief. Accord- 
ing to late statistics from the Viceroy, 
it was calculated that possibly about 
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3,000,000 of persons at some time or 
other would require relief. It was the 
intention of the Viceroy to establish a 
more complete system of irrigation with 
the view of preventing similar calamities 
in future; and in the abstract of Papers 
which would be laid on the Table to- 
morrow some valuable information would 
be found on that point. In answer to a 
Question put to him by the right hon. 
Member for Liskeard (Mr. Horsman) he 
might say that he had hoped that the 
Papers promised would have been dis- 
tributed on Saturday ; but, owing to the 
very large number of figures they con- 
tained, and the necessity of correcting 
the printer’s errors, he was afraid they 
would not be in the hands of hon. Mem- 
bers till to-morrow morning. 


ARMY—THE DEFENCE ACT—WORM- 
WOOD SCRUBBS.—QUESTIONS. 


Str CHARLES W. DILKE asked the 
Secretary of State for War, Whether it 
is true that the Metropolitan Common of 
170 acres, known as Wormwood Scrubs, 
is likely to be lost to the commoners and 
public through the application of the 
provisions of the Defence Act in the 
compulsory purchase by the War De- 
partment of the commoners rights ? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY, in reply, 
said, that, for a great number of years, 
Wormwood Scrubbs had been used under 
a lease as a drill ground for troops, and 
in order to secure the property, it was 
purchased subject to the rights of the 
commoners. Negotiations were now 
going on with the commoners for the 
purpose of buying out their rights and 
giving them adequate compensation. 
There was no necessity at present to put 
in force the provisions of the Defence 
Act ; but, if the commoners vexatiously 
interfered with the use of the place for 
drilling troops, it might be necessary to 
put those provisions in operation. As 
to the common being lost to the public, 
the object of the purchase was to keep it 
open, not to close it up. 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE asked, 
Whether there was any intention of 
building on it? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, that 
he had had no Notice of that Question, 
but he would say he had every reason to 
believe no such intention existed. 
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CIVIL SERVICE WRITERS. 
QUESTION. 


Sm JAMES LAWRENCE asked Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchquer, If it is the 
intention of the Government to take into 
consideration the Report of the Select 
Committee on the Civil Service Writers 
dated 30th July 1873? 

Taz CHANCELLOR or tnt EXCHE- 
QUER, in reply, said, he had had so 
many things to attend to that he had not 
yet been able to give his attention as 
fully as he could wish to that subject ; 
but the Government were paying atten- 
tion not only to that question, but to 
other questions affecting the Civil Ser- 
vice, and they hoped to institute an 
inquiry under the directions of the Trea- 
sury which would go into that subject, 
and also into other cognate questions of 
equal importance to the Civil Service. 


POST OFFICE—TELEGRAPHIC COMMU- 
NICATION WITH THE CHANNEL 
ISLANDS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. LOCKE asked the Postmaster 
General, Whether the three Cables 
uniting Jersey with France and Guernsey 
are broken; and, when he expects to get 
Telegraphic Communication restored { 

Lorp JOHN MANNERS: The two 
cables, the property of the Depart- 
ment, between Guernsey and Jersey 
are broken: it is expected that the re- 
pairing ship will reach Jersey next 
week, when immediate steps will be 
taken for repairing the cables. The cable 
between Jersey and France is the pro- 
perty of the Submarine Telegraph Com- 
pany. I am informed by the Secre- 
tary of that Company that so soon as 
the repairs of the cables between Eng- 
land and France which are at present 
broken are completed, the repair of this 
cable will be effected. 


FOREIGN OFFICE—SALARIES. 
QUESTION. 


Srr HENRY WOLFF asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether the Heads of Departments in 
the Foreign Office are paid on a lower 
seale than gentlemen holding similar 
—— in other Government Offices 
of equal rank; and, if so, whether Her 
Majesty’s Government is prepared to 
improve the position of these public 
servants ? 
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Mr. BOURKE: It is impossible to 


make a comparison which shall be 
exactly accurate between the rates of 
salary in various offices. The number 
of clerks in each class varies, the promo- 
tion is consequently more rapid in some 
offices than in others, and the duties as- 
signed to each grade donot in all cases ex- 
actly correspond. Taking the Secretaries 
of States’ offices, the salaries of heads of 
departments in the Foreign Office are 
exactly the same as in the Home Office, 
slightly higher than in the War Office, 
and slightly lower than in the Colonial 
Office, where there are only three gen- 
tlemen holding that grade. The India 
Office is differently organized, and an 
accurate comparison is impossible. On 
the whole, my noble Friend (Lord Derby) 
does not see any reason to propose to the 
Treasury an increase of salary, of the 
heads of Departments, while bearing 
willing testimony to the zeal, efficiency, 
and ability with which the officers of the 
Foreign Office discharge their duties. 


TAXATION OF BEER, &c. IN FOREIGN 
COUNTRIES.—QUESTION. 


Mr. DODSON asked Mr. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, If he will lay upon 
the Table of the House, Copy of the 
Letter from the Treasury to Lord Gran- 
ville, dated January 1874, requesting 
that information may be obtained as to 
the system of taxing beer or malt in 
foreign countries, and of the replies that 
have up to the present time been com- 
municated to the Treasury ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER, in reply, said, that if the right 
hon. Gentleman would move for the 
Papers in question there would be no 
objection to their production. 


ARMY—ROYAL MILITARY COLLEGE— 
SANDHURST—SUB-LIEUTENANTS. 
QUESTION. 


Captaris DAWSON DAMER asked 
the Secretary of State for War, Whe- 
ther the system of sending Sub-lieute- 
nants to Sandhurst after they have done 
duty with their respective Regiments 
is to be continued ? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY, in reply, 
said, that when he came into office he 
found that P prom, - had been very 
far advanced towards effecting a change 
in the present system of sending young 
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officers to Sandhurst after they had 
served for some time with their regi- 
ments. He might add, without going 
into particulars, that that system would 
be discontinued in a very short time, and 
the mode in which the officers would 
be dealt with would be described in a 
Notice which would be published. 


ARMY—AUXILIARY FORCES—THE 
YEOMANRY.—QUESTION. 


Mr. HANBURY asked the Secretary 
of State for War, Whether the Reports 
of the Inspectors of Auxiliary Cavalry 
have been received; and, if so, whether 
they recommend the readjustment of 
the pay and allowances of the permanent 
staff of the Yeomanry ; whether the Go- 
vernment intend in any case to make 
some such readjustment; and, whether 
he will lay the said Reports upon the 
Table of the House? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY, in reply, 
said, that the Reports of the Inspectors 
of Cavalry with respect to the pay of 
the permanent Staff of the Yeomanry 
were of an entirely confidential charac- 
ter, and that he could not, therefore, 
promise to lay them on the Table. The 
question of detail to which they related 
was under consideration, and he would 
soon have to make a statement on the 
subject, which he hoped would be as 
satisfactory to the hon. Gentleman as if 
he had it in his power to give him a 
different answer on the present occasion. 


POST OFFICE—REGISTRATION OF 
LETTERS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. MONK asked the Postmaster 
General, Whether the Post Office, with 
the sanction of the Treasury, is autho- 
rized by any Act of Parliament to charge 
differential rates of postage, not calcu- 
lated by weight, upon letters according 
to their contents, with the view of ren- 
dering the registration of letters con- 
taining money compulsory ? 

Lorp JOHN MANNERS, in reply, 
said, that the Post Office authorities had 
general powers, under the Act of Parlia- 
ment, to register letters, and the charges 
were not calculated by weight, but were 
fixed by the authorities, and from time 
to time were sanctioned by the Treasury. 
The authorities were also empowered, 
in order to prevent the robbery of letters 
containing coin, to register such letters 
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when the senders neglected doing so, 
and to charge an extra rate of postage. 


SUPPLY. 


Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question pas 
‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now 
Chair.” 


eave the 


THE INCOME TAX. 
RESOLUTION. 


Mr. SANDFORD, in rising pursuant 
to Notice, to call attention to the expe- 
diency of extending the exemptions to 
the payment of the Income Tax, and to 
move, ‘‘ That, in the opinion of this 
House, incomes not exceeding £500 a 
year should be exempted from the pay- 
ment of Income Tax,” said, he did not 
think it necessary to defend the prin- 
ciple of exemption, which was co-existent 
with, and part and parcel of Sir Robert 
Peel’s scheme when he introduced the 
Income Tax. In that measure exemp- 
tions were first proposed upon the basis 
of graduated incomes. Neither did he 
think it necessary to point out that the 
tax bore most oppressively upon the 
smaller class of incomes. What really 
had to be considered was simply the 
practical question of how that oppres- 
sion could best be removed, and there 
were three courses open for the accom- 
plishment of this object. First, they 
might diminish the tax by favouring 
Schedule D; secondly, they might do 
away with the tax altogether; and 
thirdly, they might adopt the suggestion 
contained in his Resolution. As regarded 
Schedule D, he would remind the House 
that income arose from realized capital, 
from capital and skill combined, and 
from skill and labour combined, and 
this would have to be borne well in mind 
in dealing with the question. Some 
people said that if they wished in any 
way to deal with Schedule D they must 
adopt some such scheme as was pro- 
posed by Mr. Wilson, and arrange on a 
systematic plan the different classes of 
incomes. It would seem impossible, 
however, always to trace income to its 
source, and the only thing to be done 
was to take it where it was found. An- 
other objection to the removal of Sche- 
dule D was, that if it were effected they 
must equally favour the fundholder who 
lived on income derived from money in- 
vested in the funds. These reasons ap- 
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peared so conclusive that the Committee 
which sat in 1861, reported that its re- 
moval was impracticable. Next there 
was the proposal made by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Greenwich 
(Mr. Gladstone) to abolish the Income 
Tax altogether —a proposition from 
which he for one entirely dissented, but 
he was nevertheless prepared to admit 
that on financial matters the right hon. 
Gentleman was the greatest authority 
they had on the subject. It was on that 
account that he felt surprised at such a 
proposition being put forward, a propo- 
sition which, in his opinion, would de- 
range their whole system of taxation, 
and leave the greater part of the Re- 
venue derived from Oustoms and Ex- 
cise. Nothing could be more dangerous 
for property than to exempt it from 
its fair share of taxation, especially 
when in this case they considered how 
largely the working classes paid the 
duties on Custonis and Excise. There 
remained the proposal which he now 
brought before the House, which he 
believed was a fair and just one, inas- 
much as it relieved a class of persons 
whose incomes were ill able to bear the 
many burdens imposed upon them. He 
would further add that a great deal was 
said in regard to the immorality of the 
Income Tax, and there was reason to 
believe that if they exempted small in- 
comes they would do away in a great 
measure with this immorality, for evi- 
dence that had been given by the sur- 
veyor of taxes for the City of London 
showed that the immorality arose for 
the most part in connection with small 
incomes, and was rare in the case of 
large ones. He was also bound to ob- 
serve that he did not fix the amount 
stated in his Resolution arbitrarily, nor 
did he wish to exact any premature dis- 
closure of his financial scheme from the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, but simply to receive an 
assurance that his proposition would re- 
ceive careful consideration, and be, if 
possible, carried out to some extent. He 
was perfectly aware that within the last 
few days Downing Street had been be- 
sieged by every class and interest, and 
by some so wealthy and so powerful that 
he would have thought it was rather 
from a plethora of wealth than from 
penury they suffered. He now asked 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer to let 
the House know how far he was pre- 


Mr. Sandford 
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pared to go in the direction indicated? 
The hon. Member concluded by moving 
the Resolution. 

Lorv ARTHUR RUSSELL, in 
seconding the Motion, said, that as he 
fully concurred in the arguments of his 
hon. Friend, he should not detain the 
House ; but he could not help saying 


that he, too, entirely dissented from the 
proposition to repeal the Income Tax. 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “ That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“in the opinion of this House, incomes not 
exceeding £500 a-year should be exempted from 
the payment of Income Tax,’—(Mr. Sandford,) 


—instead thereof. 

Question prepeeet, ‘¢ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. SCOURFIELD hoped -the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer would give no assurance of 
any kind. If there was one point on 
which the country had thoroughly made 
up its mind it was as to the extreme in- 
expediency of making premature decla- 
rations with regard to remissions of 
taxation. For his own part, he had an 
opinion, old-fashioned it might be, but 
strong, that there was really no surplus 
at all, for as long as there was a debt 
owing by the country it was only by a 
fiction that we spoke of a surplus. At 
any rate, if it was to be held there 
was really such a thing, let them give 
honour to whom honour was due by re- 
cognizing the man who had established 
the principle. He referred to Mr. Brum- 
mell, who, many years ago, in attempt- 
ing to account for the ruin of a friend, 
asked—‘‘ What can you expect from a 
person who has frittered away his for- 
tune in paying his debts?” He thought, 
however, that in the present case they 
need not be in any desperate hurry to 
fritter away their savings, neither were 
they justified at that period of the Ses- 
sion in calling on the right hon. Gentle- 
man for any explanation whatever. 

Mr. LAING said, he also was anxious 
to take that early opportunity of ex- 
pressing the strong objection he enter- 
tained, in common with many hon. 
Members on the Liberal side of the 
House, to the proposal which had been 
made for the total abolition of the In- 
come Tax. It was not with the least 
desire to force the hand of the right 
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hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer that he rose to speak on 
the subject; and as it was likely the 
Motion , would not be pressed to a 
division, he did not suppose that the 
right hon. Gentleman would answer 
what he was about to say on the sub- 
ject, or do anything on this occasion 
to —- or compromise the forth- 
coming Budget. On the other hand, 
when a question of this — had 
been brought forward as principal 
question on which the General Election 
was to turn, he thought it might be 
rather an assistance than a hindrance to 
Government to have it in some measure 
discussed and ventilated before the final 
decision was taken as to the financial 
charges of the year. He would now 
proceed to put before the House his 
reasons for opposing the proposition to 
repeal the Income Tax altogether. With 
regard to the mode in which that propo- 
sal had been made, he wished to say as 
little as possible, and that for two rea- 
sons—first, because financial questions 
ought not to be approached with any of 
that heat and excitement which were in- 
separable from party questions; and, in 
the next place, because he felt that, in 
the absence of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Greenwich (Mr. Glad- 
stone), it would be wrong and ungene- 
rous for anyone on that side of the 
House to taunt him with failure, or to 
impute motives which he was sure they 
would all acquit him of. It seemed to 
him the right hon. Gentleman had had 
one of those sudden and audacious in- 
spirations which when they succeeded 
were called genius, and when they failed 
were called madness. While actuated 
by motives that were at once honourable 
and sincere, he (Mr. Laing) believed the 
right hon. Gentleman had not taken 
time to weigh sufficiently all the different 
considerations which to ordinary minds 
might have presented both constitutional 
and financial objections to the mode in 
which the repeal of the Tax was pro- 
posed as the turning question of the 
General Election. But he would pass 
from that point to consider the subject 


on its merits. The Income Tax had now: 


been for more than 30 years the key- 
stone of our financial system, and it was 
pure nonsense to talk of it merely as a 
war tax. When it was first imposed, 
more than 30 years ago, by Sir Robert 
Peel, its object was not to meet the ex- 
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igencies of a war, but to remedy a state 
of chronic deficit which had existed dur- 
ing years of peace. Since that time, 
although there had been many years of 
profound peace, the tax had never ceased 
to be levied, but had formed, on the 
contrary, the key-stone of our financial 
policy. For 10 years prior to its intro- 
duction the Revenue had shown no 
elasticity ; there had been no remissions 
of taxation, deficits had gone on accu- 
mulating, an attempt to produce an 
equilibrium by putting a surcharge on 
the Revenue from Customs and Excise 
duties had failed, and thus the Income 
Tax had become necessary. The tax 
was thus made the means of inaugura- 
ting a totally different financial policy ; 
and what was the result? Within 10 
years of its imposition, £12,209,000 of 
taxation had been remitted, and Cus- 
toms and Excise had increased by 
£2,656,000 ; while taking the full period 
of 32 years from the time when the In- 
come Tax was first imposed by Sir 
Robert Peel, it would be found that the 
balance of taxation remitted was over 
£40,000,000, or more than two-thirds 
of the total amount of Revenue in 1842, 
when the Tax was first imposed. Yet, 
such was the wonderful buoyancy of 
trade, that at this moment the Revenue 
was £15,000,000 a-year greater than in 
1842, or, in other words, the result of 
the Financial policy inaugurated by the 
Income Tax, had been to enable us to 
remit two-thirds of our previously exist- 
ing taxes, and in doing so to increase 
our Revenue by one-fourth. To esti- 
mate the full importance of this we must 
remember how taxation stood in 1842. 
In that year food in almost every form 
was taxed. Tea, sugar, and coffee were 
under an almost prohibitory duty. The 
house you lived in was taxed, and so 
were timber, soap, glass, paper, and a 
large list of necessary articles. The 
consequence was, a crushing and totally 
disproportionate weight of taxation upon 
the humbler classes of the community. 
This great relief in taxation had not 
been gained by increasing the National 
Debt. On the contrary, although there 
had been an Irish famine, and the Cri- 
mean, New Zealand, and Abyssinian 
Wars since the time when the Income 
Tax was imposed by Sir Robert Peel, we 
had during that period diminished the 
annual burden incurred through the ob- 
ligations of the National Debt by more 
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than 10 per cent, equivalent to a reduc- 
tion being made in the capital amount of 
the Debt to at least £70,000,000. He 
would even venture to say that, in the 
whole of that period, there was no single 
year in which, instead of a surplus, 
there would not have been a deficit but 
for the Income Tax. Another most im- 
portant advantage was derived from the 
Income Tax. It should be remembered 
that the imposition of the Tax had 
greatly contributed to a fair adjustment 
of taxation between the different classes 
of society. In 1842, the working classes 
were burdened with excessive taxes on 
almost all the articles that entered into 
their necessary daily consumption. In 
1842, out of £50,000,000 which were 
levied by taxation from the people of Eng- 
land, £19,000,000 were levied upon the 
necessaries of life; £12,000,000 by di- 
rect taxation upon trade and wealth ; and 
£19,000,000 upon what were called luxu- 
ries and superfluities, including such 
articles as spirits and tobacco. In 1872, 
how great was the change! Instead of 
£50,000,000 there were levied in the 
whole £65,000,000, but instead of 
£19,000,000 being levied upon the ne- 
cessaries of life, there were levied only 


£8,000,000, and this not upon actual 
necessaries such as food and clothing, 
but upon articles of general consumption, 
such as tea and sugar, which the in- 
creasing prosperity of the country had 


made almost necessaries. On the other 
hand, the direct taxation upon trade and 
wealth increased from £12,000,000 to 
£23,000,000. He was sure that with re- 
gard to the working classes the adjust- 
ment was lenient towards them, as he 
thought it ought to be. That was evi- 
denced by the fact that the aggregate in- 
come of the upper and middle classes, 
whose numbers were estimated at 
10,500,000, wasestimated at£500,000,000 
a-year, and they paid about £60,000,000 
in the shape of Imperial and local taxes ; 
while the aggregate income of the work- 
ing classes was estimated at £400,000,000 
a-year, and they paid only £30,000,000. 
In connection with the latter sum he 
might observe that a considerable pro- 
portion of the Revenue obtained from 
the working classes consisted of the tax 
on spirits, and he thought this could 
hardly be considered as a burden, but 
rather that it would be a benefit to 
the working classes if the tax on spirits 
were increased with the view of rais- 


Mr. Laing 
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ing the price of spirits. It was im- 
portant in these times, when dema- 
gogues were going about making ha- 
rangues against capitalists, that they 
should be able to show that the upper 
and middle classes of this country had 
voluntarily imposed taxes on their in- 
comes in order that the necessaries of 
life should be cheapened to the working 
classes. The propriety of preserving a 
just balance between direct and in- 
direct taxation was so evident, that it 
had become an axiom of finance that if 
you reduced the Income Tax you must 
make a corresponding reduction in the 
Customs or Excise duties. That was 
acted upon during the Crimean War, 
when we raised the Income Tax, and at 
the same time raised the duties on sugar 
and malt. It had been acted upon fre- 
quently sincethen when wereduced duties, 
and no one could imagine that the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Green- 
wich would have proposed to repeal the 
Income Tax without giving a corre- 
sponding relief with reference to taxes 
on articles of general consumption. 
Therefore, if we repealed Income Tax 
to the amount of £5,000,000, we must 
at the same time remit taxes on articles 
of general consumption to the amount 
of £4,000,000 or £5,000,000. And if 
so, and we repealed £8,000,000 or 
£9,000,000 of taxes, with a surplus 
which, on the most sanguine calculation 
could hardly amount to £5,000,000, we 
were left with a deficit, how was that 
to be met? It could be met by only one 
of two ways—by economy, or by fresh 
taxation. As to meeting a deficit by 
economy, his expectations were not very 
sanguine after the Treasury had been so 
many years in charge of such dragons 
of financial virtue as the late Ministry ; 
and considering the many demands al- 
ready urged upon the present Govern- 
ment, he thought it would require much 
resolution and self-denial on their part 
to prevent an increase in the Estimates. 
Further, he thought it was quite clear 
that, be it right or wrong, there was a 
re-action in the public mind against ex- 
cessive parsimony in many of the branches 
If we could not 
meet a deficit by economy then, we should 
be obliged to resort to fresh taxation. 
But there was a great objection to the 
imposition of new taxes to a large amount 
in a commercial country like this. Let 
the House see what an objection there 
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must be to any serious alteration in the 
policy so successfully pursued for many 
years past. It was well known that a bad 
old tax was often better than a new one, 
and that fresh taxation of any description 
disturbed trade, and created discontent 
among all classes in the community. It 
could not be done without raising a 
multitude of most difficult and perplex- 
ing questions as to the incidence of taxa- 
tion. Some persons would advocate 
socialist theories, and tell us that all the 
taxes should be put upon wealth ; others 
would say that we should return to the 
Protectionist system. Repeal the Income 
Tax, and forthwith £3,000,000 or 
£4,000,000 of new taxes must of neces- 
sity be imposed, which, in his opinion, 
would be a most objectionable and im- 
politic proceeding. It was impolitic to 
part with the Income Tax for another 
reason—it was important, with reference 
to our negotiations with foreign coun- 
tries, that they should know that by 
raising that tax of 3d. or 4d. in the pound, 
without disturbing trade, without a sen- 
sible strain upon ourselves, we could 
raise a larger sum to carry on war in 
ease of need than other countries could 
by straining their credit to the utmost 
with a succession of onerous loans. Well, 
to retain this important element, we 
must continue that machinery by which 
the tax was raised during the times of 
peace as well as war, for if we discon- 
tinued it, foreign nations knew that we 
could not go to war without a great 
effort or reviving an unpopular tax. 
Nor was it only with a view to war that 
the maintenance of the machinery of the 
Income Tax was valuable. Peace had its 
panics, and it would occasionally happen 
that we had deficits when we expected 
surpluses. If we were again to have a 
year or two of deficits, then how much 
more convenient would it be to make 
good the deficit by adding 1d. or 2d. to 
the Income Tax, rather than by im- 
posing new taxes. He contended that 
the Income Tax was the regulator of 
our entire financial system, which made 
it work smoothly and without jerks or 
jars, and if we did away with this 
machinery, the difficulties of raising 
the rest of the national taxation would 
be very much enhanced. Another ad- 
vantage of retaining the Income Tax 
had reference to the reduction of the 
National Debt. He confessed he was 
astonished at the proposal which had 
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been made, looking at the quarter 
from which it emanated, for he remem- 
bered that not long ago earnest ap 

were made to the House to raise a large 
sum of money by means of additional 
taxation for the purpose of reducing the 
Debt, it having then been a doctrine 
that such a step was rendered necessary 
by the approaching exhaustion of our 
coalfields. Although he combated that 
doctrine at the time, believing as he 
did that it was a bad policy to pursue 
to raise a large sum permanently by 
extra taxation in order to invest it at 
3} per cent in paying off debt, he did 
not for a moment deny that it was 
sound policy in years of ordinary pro- 
sperity to effect a moderate reduction 
of the Debt. The history of the last 
12 years sufficiently showed that unex- 
pected contingencies would arise which 
would make it necessary for us to spend 
large sums of money, and, therefore, 
if we made no provision in good years 
for keeping down the National Debt, it 
might be much increased at the end of a 
considerable period. In his judgment, 
therefore, we ought to proceed in the 
course we had adopted of late years. 
Our main sources of income ought to be 
kept intact, estimates of revenue and 
expenditure ought to be framed cau- 
tiously on the safe side, and we ought 
not to discount too largely the progres- 
sive increase in the Revenue. If, how- 
ever, we parted with the Income Tax, 
we should not, in his belief, have a 
surplus for 30 years to come; but we 
should, on the contrary, enter upon a 
period of deficits. Again, it might be 
said that the Income Tax had done its 
work, and that it was the only unpopular 
impost which remained unrepealed. That 
he totally denied. He maintained that 
there were many other taxes still re- 
maining to which great objection could 
be taken, and that the necessity for the 
revision of a great deal of taxation still 
existed, and would soon be forced upon 
the House. First of all, there were the 
taxes on locomotion which nobody al- 
leged to be defensible except on the 
ground that revenue was needed. Then 
many of the licence duties were opposed 
to sound principles of finance, because 
they pressed heavily on the middle-man. 
The same remark was applicable to the 
malt tax. Without wishing to interfere 
in the pretty quarrel which was spring- 
ing up between the agriculturists and 
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the brewers, he desired to say that 
nothing but practical difficulties could 
justify the levying the revenue on the first 
stage of the manufacture of the article 
instead of its last. Next, there was the 
still more important question of local 
taxation. Until the Government had 
considered the question, and submitted 
it to the House in a practical form, it 
was impossible for anyone to say 
what amount ought in justice and in 
accordance with sound policy to be 
transferred from local to Imperial Re- 
venue. That some amount ought to be 
so transferred might be inferred from 
the proposal made by the Government 
some time ago to give up the house tax. 
This question of local taxation ought 
to be considered fairly on its own merits. 
Its consideration ought not to be ham- 
pered by the exigencies of a precon- 
ceived Budget, but the House ought to 
do what appeared to be just and neces- 
sary. If, however, the Income Tax were 
repealed, how would it be possible to do 
what was just and equitable in regard 
to local taxation? If there were no 
surplus how could local taxation obtain 
relief? It would be sound policy to re- 
move some of the causes which rendered 
the Income Tax exceptionally unpopular, 
rather than to seek its total repeal. Of 
course all taxes were more or less un- 
popular, but as regarded the Income Tax, 
fully two-thirds of it—namely, all the 
Schedules except part of Schedule D— 
were as little objectionable and as little 
objected to as any mode of raising the 
Revenue that he was acquainted with. 
Even taking Schedule D, to which he 
admitted there were objections, he 
thought it would be found that there 
were numerous classes of Her Majesty’s 
subjects among whom this tax was by 
no means especially unpopular. He was 
not at all sure, for instance, that the 
agricultural class did not take more in- 
terest in the malt tax and in local taxa- 
tion than in the question of Income Tax. 
In likemanner, railway shareholders pro- 
bably thought the passenger duty pressed 
upon them more hardly than the Income 
Tax. In his opinion, the real objec- 
tions to the Income Tax resolved them- 
selves into two. The first was that it 
pressed disproportionately on small fixed 
incomes, and undoubtedly it was a fact 
that, in consequence of the increased cost 
of living, widows, clergymen, and others, 
who enjoyed fixed incomes of £200 or 
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thereabouts, were unable to live as well 
as they could have done 32 years ago 
when the Income Tax was first im : 
Another argument which might be ad- 
duced was that in the same pa 
the increase of wages had brought the 
incomes of many skilled artizans and 
others, close’ up to the level at which 
they should become chargeable with 
Income Tax. These, in his opinion, 
were good reasons why the a 
exemption should be extended. He di 

not go as far as his hon. Friend the 
Member for Maldon (Mr. Sandford) who 
submitted the present Motion; but his 
opinion was that incomes of £200, and 
under, should not be liable to the tax, 
and that the first £100 should be de- 
ducted from incomes ranging between 
£200 and £400. Such an alteration 
would do away with many of the com- 
plaints of undue pressure on small in- 
comes, and the remission might be easily 
effected with the surplus at present 
existing. However, he only threw out 
this suggestion for consideration, as he 
did not expect the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer to state 
what he was going to do. He only 
wished to impress upon the right hon. 
Gentleman the importance of retaining 
the tax, and of endeavouring to mitigate 
some of the objections which were raised 
against it. The only other objection of 
any force against the Income Tax was 
that vexatious annoyance and temptation 
to fraud arose from the necessity of 
making the returns, and no _ serious 
attempt had yet been made to diminish 
that source of unpopularity. Without, 
however, attempting any such enterprise 
as the re-adjustment of the Schedules, he 
thought a great deal might be done by 
improving the machinery for assess- 
ment. For instance, the Manchester 
Institute of Actuaries recently made a 
suggestion, which was well worthy of 
consideration, to the effect that a com- 
position for an extended period of years, 
such as three or five years, ought to be 
allowed and encouraged. A referee of 
ability, sworn to secrecy, might be ap- 
pointed to go down to a town, persons 
engaged in trade could go before him, 
and he might determine what amount of 
income should be taxed for a certain 
number of years under Schedule D. If 
the suggestion thus made were —_ 
there would be no need for annual in- 


quiry and assessment, and the annoyance 
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now felt by men in business would be to 
a great extent obviated. He did not 
expect the right hon. Gentleman to say 
now whether he agreed with him as to 
the policy of retaining the Income Tax ; 
but, knowing in how sound a financial 
school the right hon. Gentleman had 
been trained, that would probably be 
his conclusion. If, however, any doubt 
lingered in his mind on the subject, 
would it not be wiser for the Govern- 
ment to hold their hands, at all events, 
until the question of local taxation was 
settled, because until then they really 
did not know what surplus would re- 
main to be dealt with? A Government 
new to office should have an opportunity 
of thoroughly revising our aeick enhaie 
and of considering the expediency of 
replacing the tax on malt by a tax on 
beer, of abolishing the taxes on locomo- 
tion, and other financial questions. If 
the surplus of the year was not exhausted 
by their financial proposals, the result 
would simply be the payment of a certain 
amount of Debt, and, though he was op- 
posed to the permanent levy of taxes with 
a view to the extinction of Debt, no one 
could object to such an operation during 
a single year under the exceptional cir- 
cumstances now existing. At all events, 
he hoped that the right hon. Gentleman 
would not commit the irretrievable mis- 
take of parting with the key-stone of 
our financial system—a system inaugu- 
rated by our greatest English financier, 
Sir Robert Peel, and extended by his 
worthy successor, the late Prime Mi- 
nister; a system which was the envy and 
admiration of all other European coun- 
tries; a system which had reconciled 
classes, reduced Debt, and led to an unex- 
ampled growth of wealth and prosperity ; 
a system which was, on the whole, the 
most equitable, the most elastic, and the 
most successful mode of raising a large 
Revenue which the world had ever seen. 

Mr. HERMON hoped that the Mo- 
tion would not be pressed, though he 
thought that when the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had to bring forward his 
Statement, it would be found that he 
would regard the Income Tax as one of 
the most important subjects he had to con- 
sider, and he trusted that the right hon. 
Gentleman would be able to discover 
some system by which the incidence of the 
tax would be made more equal and its 
inquisitorial character modified. He did 
not think the House of Commons should 
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adopt the opinion attributed to the sur- 
veyors of taxes in the City of London, 
that there was more concealment in the 
case of small than of large incomes ; and 
the severe pressure of the tax upon the 
class of small traders and clerks should 
not be forgotten. As the time was so 
near when the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer would make his Financial State- 
ment, he considered the best course the 
House could now adopt would be to 
leave the matter in his hands. 

Mr. C. E. LEWIS protested against 
the specific alteration now proposed in 
the tax, for, first, the system of exemp- 
tions was nothing but confiscation under 
another name, and, secondly, that sys- 
tem did not remove or alleviate any one 
of the objections made to the Income 
Tax—did not make it less inquisitorial, 
distinguish between precarious and fixed 
incomes, or diminish the temptation to 
fraud. At the same time he regretted 
to find the hon. Member for the Orkneys 
(Mr. Laing) so absorbed by his desire 
to repeai the taxes on locomotion that 
he was unable to appreciate the strong 
objections to this tax. A great objec- 
tion to the Income Tax was, that it 
pressed unequally in its operation, and 
affected the small trader and persons 
with uncertain incomes in an oppressive ' 
manner. The artist, for instance, with 
a good income, might have his hand 
palsied to-morrow; yet he was taxed 
just at the same rate as the man de- 
riving the same income fromland. The 
proposal to alter the Income Tax, as it 
affected persons with small incomes, did 
not do away altogether with the objec- 
tions to it. One of the inherent objections 
to the Income Tax was the manner of 
the assessment, which it was considered 
led to the promotion of fraud; and in 
some places surveyors in their assiduity, 
had surcharged persons to a consider- 
able extent. That was a grave objec- 
tion to the manner of assessing the tax. 
This was a question which should be 
dealt with broadly, and those who sup- 
posed that the great middle class of the 
country were not determined either to 
remove the objectionable features of the 
Income Tax, or to have the tax abo- 
lished altogether, greatly misunderstood 
their feeling on the subject. He could 
not help thinking that the Government 
would make a mistake if they followed 
at all the very bad advice given to 
them by some of the party. now sitting 
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on the Opposition’ Benches ; and until it 
was shown to be possible to place the 
tax on a fair basis, he said remove it 
altogether, and hoped the advice which 
had been given by the hon. Member for 
Orkney would not be followed. The tax 
had been imposed, in the first instance, 
as a war tax; and it was afterwards re- 
imposed by Sir Robert Peel in the re- 
construction of the taxation of the coun- 
try, and as a means of meeting a great 
financial void. He would for the present 
content himself with saying that though 
strongly in favour of the ultimate repeal 
of the Income Tax when it could be got 
rid of, he was of opinion that if the Re- 
solution of the hon. Gentleman were to 
be adopted it would only postpone the 
remission of the tax and aggravate the 
existing evils. 

Mr. HORSMAN said, that as it was 
generally understood that the hon. Mem- 
ber for Maldon (Mr. Sandford), did not 
intend to divide the House on the 
Motion, he would suggest that, as a 
fitting opportunity for discussing the 
subject of the Income Tax would shortly 
be presented in due course, the hon. 
Gentleman should be allowed to with- 
draw his Motion and the House to 
proceed to the other Business on the 
Paper. 

Lorp ROBERT MONTAGU regarded 
the Motion merely as an attempt to 
draw from the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer what were likely to be the main 
features of his Budget; but he trusted 
the right hon. Gentleman would not be 
drawn into making any such revelation. 
The Income Tax was very generally re- 
garded as a war tax;—but this he 
thought was wrong, though every Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had to a certain 
extent looked upon it in that light. 
When any war arose, or in the case of 
any emergency, a very large sum could 
be raised by means of this tax, with very 
little trouble, and this put immense 
power in the hands of the Minister. 
But the evil of the tax was this—the 


persons who did not pay the tax were 
very much more numerous than those 
who did. Now, whatever might be 
professed to the contrary, a war was 


popular with the working classes. This 
might be seen from the fact that 
wherever the power of a State had fallen 
into the hands of the people, the nation 
was found to be speedily involved in a 
war. The history of every country 
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proved it. Take, for instance, the case 
of France in 1792, and of the United 
States only a few years ago. If, there. 
fore, the balance of power was in the 
hands of the working classes of this 
country, as it now was, it was danger. 
ous to treat the Income Tax as a war 
tax, because by so doing you would en- 
able these classes who did not pay the 
Income Tax to declare for war, while 
they left the less numerous class who 
did, to pay forit. Now, the adoption of 
the present Motion would very much in- 
crease this evil, because it would in- 
crease the number of those who desired 
the luxury of war without paying for it, 
while it would diminish the number of 
those who would have to bear the 
burden. It was, perhaps, too late to 
avoid the evil altogether—we had got 
our ‘‘Old Man of the Sea,’”’ and we 
should not find it very easy to throw 
him off. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or txt EXOHE- 
QUER said; the good sense of the House 
had so entirely anticipated the answer 
he had to give that he need scarcely say 
anything. He would merely remind 
hon. Members of Talleyrand’s observa- 
tion when some Friend said to him, “I 
hope I shall not be indiscreet in asking 
you a question ;’’ to which he replied, 
“There can be no indiscretion in a 
question, but there may be in the an- 
swer.”’ That would be his answer, if 
he were to say anything on the subject; 
and therefore he would merely add that 
he thanked all those hon. Gentlemen 
who had taken part in the discussion, 
for the contributions they had made to 
the Budget. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Sm SEYMOUR FITZGERALD rose 
to make an appeal to the noble Lord 
the Under Secretary for India not to 
bring on the second reading of the East 
Inp1a Loan Birt that evening. He 
looked at the Indian Famine with great 
anxiety, but, like other hon. Gentlemen, 
he had carefully avoided expressing any 
opinion on the subject hitherto, because 
the information which had been received 
was not only imperfect, but contradic- 
tory. If the Bill were once read a se- 
cond time, there would be no fitting 
opportunity of offering such remarks on 
the question as he should desire to do. 
It might be said that a specific Motion 
might be made with regard to it, but 
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that was a course which hon. Members, 

ially on that side, would not like to 
see adopted, particularly by one who, 
like himself, thought too great praise 
could not be given to the Viceroy for 
the energy and ability which, from the 
beginning, had characterized his mea- 
sures. It could not be the desire of any 
hon. Member of the House to withdraw 
the Bill from fair, candid, and even 
searching criticism, and, therefore, he 
hoped the noble Lord would not proceed 
with the second reading until the Papers 
which he had promised on Saturday 
were laid on the Table. 

GeneraL Str GEORGE BALFOUR 
said, on the contrary, he trusted the noble 
Lord would proceed at once with the Bill, 
without delay, as it was of the greatest 
consequence that what it was proposed 
should be done for India should be ex- 
pedited as much as possible, and that 
that great dependency should see there 
was no delay on the part of England 
in aiding, by funds borrowed in England, 
to feed the people of the famine-struck 
districts. The Papers relating to the 
measures of Government to feed the peo- 
ple would follow as a matter of course. 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON said, he 
could not accede to the request of his 
hon. Friend the Member for Horsham 
(Sir Seymour Fitzgerald). He had not 

romised that the Papers would be 
faid on the Table that day, but had 
stated that in all probability they would 
be in the hands of hon. Members. He 
was sorry they had been delayed; but 
they were in the hands of the printers, 
and he was informed that they would 
be in the hands of hon. Gentlemen to- 
morrow. It was of the greatest impor- 
tance that the Bill should be proceeded 
with, and any remarks which hon. Mem- 
bers had to offer might be made when 
the House went into Committee on the 
subject. 


Main Question, “That Mr. Speaker 
do now leave the Chair,” put, and 
agreed to. 


SUPPLY—NAVY, ARMY, CIVIL SERVICE 
AND REVENUE DEPARTMENTS. 
VOTES ON ACCOUNT. 


Suprty—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
(1.) £2,000,000, on account, Wages, 
&e, to Seamen and Marines, 
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Mr. HUNT rose to make an appeal 
to hon. Gentlemen to allow a Vote of 
Credit for the year ending the 31st of 
March, 1875, to be taken without requir- 
ing him to make the usual statement 
with regard to the Navy Estimates. 
His right hon. Friend the First Lord of 
the Treasury had explained the other 
day in detail the great difficulty the Go- 
vernment would experience in getting 
the financial business through during 
the financial year, and it was only by 
the indulgence of the House it could 
possibly be done. It was not in his power 
to make his statement to the House now, 
nor would it be before Easter. There- 
fore, he ventured to deprecate on this 
occasion anything which would lead to 
a discussion on the Navy Estimates. He 
was aware that many hon. Friends on 
his own side were anxious to have a de- 
bate now, but he would earnestly beg 
of them to pass a Vote of Credit for 
£2,000,000 without discussion. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, the Committee 
must feel that the request made by the 
right hon. Gentleman the First Lord of 
the Admiralty was a reasonable one, 
and, under the circumstances, he trusted 
they would not be disposed to enter upon 
any debate now on the Navy Estimates. 
It would be quite impossible for the 
right hon. Gentleman at the head of the 
Admiralty to make a satisfactory state- 
ment on this occasion. He trusted, there- 
fore, that hon. Members on that (the 
Opposition) side of the House would 
fall in with the right hon. Gentleman’s 
views. 


on Account. 


Vote agreed to. 


(2.) £2,000,000, on account, Pay and 
Allowances Land Forces at Home and 
Abroad. 


Mr. GATHORNE HARDY, inmoving 
a similar Vote of Credit on account of 
the Army Estimates, said, that he hoped 
to make the usual statement on Monday, 
though it was impossible to say at pre- 
sent, whether he should have an oppor- 
tunity of doing so. 


Vote agreed to. 


(3.) That a sum, not exceeding £1,886,600, 
be granted to Her Majesty, on account, for or 
towards defraying the pd for the following 
Civil Services, to the 31st day of March 1875: viz. 


Class I. 
Great Britain :— 
Royal Palaces 


£ 
6,000 
18,000 





Royal Parks 
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Public Buildings . 

Furniture of Public ‘Offices . Me 

Houses of Parliament 

New Home and Colonial Offices 
Sheriff Court Houses, Scotland 
National Gallery Enlargement 
Industrial Museum, Edinburgh 
Burlington House . 

Post Office and Inland Revenue Build- 


Briten Museum Buildings os 

County Courts .. : eo 

Science and Art Department 

Surveys of the United Kingdom 

Harbours of Refuge ns 

Portland Harbour ve 

Metropolitan Fire Brigade 

Rates on Government Property 

Wellington Monument a 

Natural History Museum 

Metropolitan Police Courts 

New Courts of Justice, &c. 

Ramsgate Harbour 

New Palace at Westminster—Acquisi- 
tion of Lands, &c. 


Ireland :— 
Public Buildings 


Abroad :— 
Lighthouses Abroad 
Embassy Houses and Consular. Buildings 


Class IT. 
England :— 
House of Lords, Offices 
re of Commons, Offices 
and Subordinate Departments 
Home ce and Subordinate Depart- 
ments .. $e “ e 
Foreign Office 
Colonial Office 
Privy Council Office and Subordinate 
Departments 
Board of Trade and Subordinate De- 
partments . 
Privy Seal Office 
Charity Commission 
Civil Service Commission 
Copyhold, saat and Tithe Com- 
mission 
Inclosure and Drainag. e Acts Expenses 
Exchequer and Andit 1 Department 
Friendly Societies, Registrars of 
Local Government Board 
Lunacy Commission 
Mint 


National Debt Office 

Patent Office sal . oe ‘ 
Paymaster General’s ce 

Public Record Office ‘ 

Public Works Loan Commission 
Register Office, General x6 
Stationery Office and Printing 

Woods, Forests, &c., Office of 

Works and Public Buildings, Office of 
Secret Service 4 


Scotland :— 
Exchequer and other Offices 
Fishery Board _... 

Lunacy Commission 4s 
Register Office, General 
Board of Supervision 
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25,000 
2,400 


14,000 


7,500 
8,000 
9,500 


14,000 
10,000 
5,400 


5,000 


18,000 
500 
3,300 
.3,300 


3,000 
1,500 
6,500 

400 

60,000 
2,500 
8,500 
3,000 
3,500 
3,500 
3,500 

800 
7,000 

73,000 
4,000 
7,000 
4,000 


1,000 
2,000 
1,000 
1,000 
3,000 





on Account. 


Treland :— 
Lord Lieutenant’s Household 


Boundary Survey 

Charitable Seastions and Bequests 
Office .. 7 PP 

Local Government Board 

Public Record Office 

Public Works Office 

Register Office, General 


Class ITT. 
England :— 
Law Charges 
Criminal Tunsviiitens 
Court of Chancery 
Common Law Courts 
Court of Bankruptcy 
County Courts 
Probate Court #3 ; 
Admiralty Court Registry 
Land Registry Office 
Police Courts, London and Sheerness 
Metropolitan Police 
County hcg Borough Police, Great 


Britai 
Convict Establishments i in England an and 
the Colonies ° 
County Prisons, Great Britain 
Reformatories and Industrial Schools, 
Great Britain .. 
Broadmoor Criminal Lunatic Asylum 
Miscellaneous Legal Charges oe 


Scotland :— 
Criminal Proceedings oe 
Courts of Law and Justice .. 
Register House ts dain 
Prisons .. 


Treland :— 
Law Charges and Criminal Prosecutions 
Court of Chancery oe ee 
Common Law Courts 
Court of Bankruptcy and Insolvency 
Landed Estates Court ° 
Probate Court 
Admiralty Court Registry . ee 
Registry of Deeds .. es 
Registry of Judgments ee 
Dublin 1s Reman Police 
Constabulary ae ae 
Government Prisons 
County Prisons and Reformatories 
Dundrum Criminal Lunatic Asylum 
Four Courts Marshalsea Prison . 
Miscellaneous Legal Charges 


Class IV. 
Great Britain :— 

Public Education 
Science and Art Department | 
British Museum 
National Gallery aa 
National Portrait Gallery .. 
Learned Societies ie 
University of London A 
Endowed Schools Commission 


Scotland :— 
Public Education 
Board of Education 
Universities, &c. in Scotland | 
National Gallery, Scotland 





Po 
eo 
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953 Intoxicating Liquors 


Treland :-— 

Public Education +» 91,000 
Commissioners of Education (Endowed 

Schools iy és 100 
National ery .. es aa 400 
Royal Irish Academy ee i 300 
Queen’s University as ie 600 
Queen’s Colleges FP oe 700 


Class V. 
Diplomatic Services a -« 42,000 
Consular Services ee +. 41,000 
Colonies, Grantsin Aid... -. — 7,000 
Orange River Territory and St. Helena 600 
Slave Trade, Commissions for Suppres- 
sions of 


ae yw c. 2,000 
i “Loo 
cb 7. 3,000 


Class VI. 

Superannuation and Retired Allowances 71,000 
Merchant Seamen’s Fund Pensions, &c. 6,500 
Relief of Distressed British Seamen .. 5,000 
Hospitals and Infirmaries, Ireland .. 3,000 
Miscellaneous Charitable Allowances, 
&c. Great Britain és es 
Miscellaneous Charitable Allowances, 
&c. Ireland ee ee ee 


Class VII. 
poorer, Comsslartons Pes +» 3,000 
Deep Sea Exploring Expedition ee 500 
Miscellaneous Expenses .. -- 1,000 


$£1,886,600 


1,000 
1,000 


(4.) That a sum, not exceeding £1,256,000, 
be granted to Her Majesty, on account, for or 
towards defraying the ge for the following 
Revenue Departments to the 31st day of March 
1875: viz.— 

£ 


de .- 170,000 
sf .. 280,000 
480,000 

166,000 

160,000 

£1,256,000 


Post Office Telegraphs 


House resumed. 


Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow ; 
Committee to sit again upon Wednesday. 


EAST INDIA LOAN BILL—[B11 28.] 
(Mr. Raikes, Mr. William Henry Smith, Lord 
George Hamilton, Mr. Dyke.) 

SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Lorpv GEORGE HAMILTON, in 
moving ‘‘ That the Bill be now read the 
second time,” said, that since Friday, 
when he mentioned that the Secretary 
of State in Council was prepared to re- 
duce the monthly drafts on the Indian 
Government by £400,000, it had been 
determined further to relieve the Indian 
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Government by an additional reduction 
of £200,000. Accordingly, after the first 
draft in the month of April the total 
amount by which the drafts would be 
reduced would be £600,000. He thought 
it right to place these facts before the 
House, so that hon. Gentlemen might 
be able to make upon them whatever 
remarks they might wish, and would 
conclude by moving the second reading 
of the Bill. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Thursday. 


WAYS AND MEANS. 


CONSOLIDATED FUND (£1,422,797 14s. 6d.) 
BILL. 

Resolution [March 21] reported, and agreed to: 
—Bill ordered to be brought in by Mr. Rarxgs, 
Mr. Cuancettor of the ExcuEquer, and Mr. 
Wim Henry Sra. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. 


WAYS AND MEANS. 
CONSOLIDATED FUND (£7,000,000). 


Considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Resolved, That, towards making good the 
Supply granted to Her Majesty for the service 
of the year ending on the 31st day of March 
1875, the sum of £7,000,000 be granted, out of 
the Consolidated Fund of the United Kingdom. 

Resolution to be reported To-morrow ; Com- 
mittee to sit again upon Wednesday. 


EAST INDIA [ANNUITY FUNDS] BILL. 

Resolution [March 21] reported, and agreed to: 
—Bill ordered to be brought in by Mr. Rarxegs, 
Lord Grorce Hamiiron, and Mr. Wii11am 


Henry Situ. 
Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 30.} 


MIDDLESEX SESSIONS [ SALARIES, &C. | BILL. 

Resolution [March 21] reported, and agreed to: 
—Bill ordered to be brought in by Mr. Rarxgs, 
Mr. Secretary Cross, and Sir Henry Senwin- 


IpBeETson. 
Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 29.] 


CHURCHWARDENS BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Monx, Bill to provide 
facilities for the admission of Churchwardens 
into Office, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Monx 
and Mr, Goupney. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 31.] 


INTOXICATING LIQUORS (IRELAND) BILL. 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Resolved, That the Chairman be directed to 
move the House, that leave be given to bring in 
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a Bill to relieve Traders in Intoxicating Liquors 
in Ireland from certain restrictions in carrying 
on their trade. 
Resolution reported: — Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Suturvan and Mr. Dzase. 
Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 32.] 


MUNICIPAL PRIVILEGES (IRELAND) BILL. 
On Motion of Mr. Burt, Bill to extend to 
Municipal Corporations in Ireland certain privi- 
leges now exercised and enjoyed by Municipal 
Corporations in England, ordered to be brought 
in by Mr. Burt, Sir Jonn Gray, Mr. Bryan, 
and Mr. P. J. Smytu. 
Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 33.] 


BOROUGH FRANCHISE (IRELAND) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Bryan, Bill to assimilate 
the Borough Franchise in Ireland to that in 
England, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Bryan, 
Mr. Burt, and Mr. BLENNERHASSETT. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 35. ] 


MUNICIPAL FRANCHISE (IRELAND) BILL, 
On Motion of Mr. Burr, Bill to assimilate the 
law regulating the Municipal Franchise in Ire- 
land to that regulating it in England, ordered 
to be brought in by Mr. Burt, Sir Joun Gray, 
Mr. Bryan, and Mr. P. J. Smyru. 
Bill presented, and read the first time. [ Bill 34.] 


House adjourned at a quarter 
before Seven o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, 24th March, 1874. 


MINUTES. ]—Toox THz Oato—Several Lords. 


PRIVATE BILLS. 

Ordered, That section 4. of Standing Order, 
No. 179, be suspended in respect of Bills ori- 
ginating in this House and included in either of 
the two classes of Private Bills in Standing 
Order, No. 178; and that all such Bills be read 
a second time on Friday the 27th instant; and 
that all Petitions praying to be heard upon the 
merits against any such Bill be presented b 
being deposited in the Private Bill Office before 
Three o’clock in the afternoon on or before 
Saturday the 4th day of April next. 


SOUTH SEA ISLANDS. 
ADDRESS FOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


Tue Eartor BELMORE rose to move 
that an humble Address be presented 
to Her Majesty for Copies or Extracts 
of any further Correspondence respect- 
ing outrages committed upon Natives of 
the South Sea Islands, and to ask a 
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Question. His present Motion might 
be regarded as a renewal of a Motion 
which he made at the end of last Ses. 
sion, but which the noble Earl the late 
Secretary for the Colonies requested him 
not to press, as the Papers were at that 
time incomplete. Nine months had 
since elapsed, and probably a good deal 
of further information had been received 
in the meantime. He was not aware 
whether any serious cases of outrage, 
such as those to which his Motion re- 
ferred had occurred within the past year; 
but he observed that, in answer to a 
deputation of the Aborigines Protection 
Society, which waited upon him a few 
days since, his noble Friend the Secre- 
tary for the Colonies (the Earl of Car- 
narvon) stated that grave case: had been 
brought to his notice, and he (the Earl 
of Belmore) now desired to know whe- 
ther the cases referred to were new ones. 
With reference to the Fiji Islands, he 
did hot wish to go into individual cases; 
but he wished to know the exact tenor 
of the instructions given to Commodore 
Goodenough. He was under the im- 
pression that the subject of inquiry was 
to be whether the Government of those 
Islands should be recognized, and gene- 
rally into the question of the outrages 
on the Natives. The late Ministry had 
directed the Governors of our Aus- 
tralian Colonies to deal with the Go- 
vernment of the Fiji Islands as a de facto 
Government, but formal recognition of 
that Government was withheld. He 
thought it was wise of Her Majesty’s 
late Government to give the Government 
of the Fiji Islands a fair trial; but he 
believed it had entirely broken down, 
and that the White residents were greatly 
dissatisfied with the so-called Govern- 
ment. Such a Government, under the 
headship of an uneducated Native Chief, 
was not likely to repress outrages and 
sustain order. He had seen it stated 


Y | lately that the object of the Commis- 


sion to the Islands was to inquire as to 
the propriety of annexation. If that 
were s0, it would indicate a change of 

olicy on the part of Her Majesty’s 
late Government. The question of an- 


nexation was raised 15 years ago under 
different circumstances, and it was again 
considered by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in 1870. Lord Canterbury had in 
that year forwarded, after an Inter- 
colonial Conference. at Melbourne, @ 
Memorandum from his Ministers to the 
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of State, which was replied to 

ot a definite refusal to annex the Islands. 
e (the Earl of Belmore) had had a 
copy of this reply communicated to him, 
and had forwarded a Minute to the 
noble Earl opposite (the Earl of Kim- 
berley), from his own Ministers express- 
ing regret at the decision which had 
been arrived at. He (the Earl of Bel- 
more) read an extract from the Mel- 
bourne Argus which stated that very 
large quantities of sugar were raised 
within the Islands. The question was 
one of considerable importance; but 
it was surrounded with difficulties, and, 
in the absence of the information he 
now asked for, he gave no opinion as 
to whether there should be an annexa- 
tion. If Her Majesty’s Government 
resolved on doing anything in that way, 
what they ought to do, in the first 
instance, was to establish a Government 
for those Islands in the nature of the 
Government of a Crown Oolony; in 
which case the Colonial Office would 
retain a control over it. The noble Earl 
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concluded by asking what was the exact 
nature of the Commission and instruc- 
tions which were given to Commodore 
Goodenough, R.N., and Mr. Consul 


Layard, as Royal or Special Commis- 
sioners to the Fiji Group of Islands; 
and by moving an Address for Corre- 
spondence. 


Moved that an humble Address be presented 
to Her Majesty for, Copies or Extracts of any 
further correspondence respecting outrages com- 
mitted upon natives of the South Sea Islands, in 
continuation of the papers upon this subject laid 
before the House last Session.—(Zhe Earl of 
Belmore.) 


THe Eart or CARNARVON said, 
that the Motion of his noble Friend 
divided itself into two distinct and dif- 
ferent branches. As to that part of it 
which referred to the production of 
Papers having -reference to the alleged 
outrages, there was no objection to their 
production; but, of course, he would 
like to have an opportunity of selecting 
such as were important, as there were 
others which might not be worth having 
printed and circulated. What he had 
said to the deputation which he had 
received some days ago, and what he 
repeated now was, that beyond doubt 
there was evidence — evidence one re- 
gretted to see—that a most detestable 
traffic was carried on in those Seas. The 
case of the Daphne, if it were reported 
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correctly, was, _— the very worst 
case of the kind that he had ever read 
of. Unfortunately, there were such 
great difficulties in the way of putting 
a stop to this traffic that it was almost 
impossible, under present circumstances, 
to hope for its complete suppression. 
The temptations were very great, the 
facilities for carrying on the traffic were 
considerable, the gains from it were 
heavy, and there was the consideration 
that for years to come the Islands could 
not be under any settled government. 
All those circumstances were so many 
temptations to the persons who made 
use of those unfortunate islanders; and, 
in addition, there was a superstition 
which made the inhabitants unwilling 
to labour on their own Islands, and so 
made them the easier prey for those who 
carried them into actual slavery. Still 
he had to qualify what he had said 
upon thé subject by observing that he 
was. in possession of evidence which 
showed that, on the whole, the Act 
passed in 1872 had been productive of 
good. The cases of conviction under 
that Act had been few; but there was 
reason to believe that it had deterred 
persons from carrying on and engaging 
in the traffic. There were two prohibi- 
tory enactments in that Act. The first 
prohibited the conveyance of those 
islanders in any British ship not spe- 
cially licensed to take them on: board. 
Two ships had been seized, and proceed- 
ings taken against the captains for a 
violation of that provision; but, it ap- 
pearing that they had acted in ignorance, 
they were dismissed on payment of costs. 
The second portion of the enactment was 
more important—-namely, a provision 
against the decoying of the islanders, 
which was made punishable as a felony. 
This portion of the Act had been applied 
in the Australian Colonies, where the 
tribunals showed every disposition to 
carry it into effect. He believed that 
there had been no failure of justice 
where proceedings had been instituted 
under it before those tribunals. The 
case of the Carl, of which their Lord- 
ships had before heard, had been heard 
under another Act. As regarded the 
second part of his noble Friend’s Motion, 
he was not in a condition to comply with 
it. The Papers included in it had re- 
ference to a Commission appointed to 
inquire into various matters relating to 
the Islands. The Commissioners were 
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either engaged in their work or com- 
pleting it at the present time, and it 
appeared to him undesirable that confi- 
dential despatches should be produced 
before the Report of the Commissioners. 
When the Report arrived there would 
be no objection to produce the other 
Papers. The question of annexation was 
an important one; but this was not the 
occasion to discuss it. 


Railway 


Motion agreed to. 


RAILWAY ACCIDENTS. 
MOTION FOR PAPERS. 


Eart DE LA WARR having pre- 
sented a Petition from the Chamber of 
Commerce and Manufactures of the 
City of Edinburgh on the subject of 
Railway Accidents, moved for certain 
Correspondence in relation thereto. The 
noble Earl said he had been somewhat 
disappointed to find that the question of 
railway management formed no part of 
the programme of the Government for 
the present Session as disclosed in the 
Speech from the Throne. It was pro- 
posed to deal with the question of the 
transfer of land, with Friendly Societies, 
and with the law relating to Masters 
and Servants. He did not question the 
importance of these matters, but he 
doubted whether they ought to occupy 
so important a place as to exclude from 
the immediate consideration of Parlia- 
ment, the subject of railway manage- 
ment. It was no exaggeration to say 
that feelings of alarm and apprehension 
had been raised in the public mind by 
the reports of railway accidents which 
had appeared in the newspapers, and 
those feelings had been much intensified 
by the Circular addressed by the Board 
of Trade. It was clear that the safety 
of life and limb was not sufficiently pro- 
vided for. In the last six months 120 
passengers had been killed, and 900 in- 
jured—and these figures, large as they 
were, applied to passengers only, and did 
not include railway servants. How 
many of these had suffered was not 
known, for the Returns were admittedly 
imperfect ; but the Report of the Board 
of Trade for 1872 gave the number of 
railway servants killed at 632, and the 
injured at 1,395. He concurred in a 
statement contained in a Petition he had 
presented from Edinburgh, that the 
chief causes of railway accidents were 
to be found in long and uncertain hours 


The Earl of Carnarvon 
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of labour, facilities for obtaining liquor, 
want of punctuality, and undue speed. 
Again, there was another cause which 
lay at the root of the evil—namely, an 
enormous increase of traffic without 
anything like a corresponding increase 
of the means of conveying it. The rail- 
way Returns for the last 12 months 
showed an increase of heavy traffic at 
the rate of 10 per cent for each week. 
In the year 1855, the total receipts from 
traffic were £24,000,000, but in 1872 they 
had risen to upwards of £60,000,000. 
The consequence was that the trains had 
to be run at the shortest possible inter- 
vals. Ata recent inquiry it was stated 
that trains were started at intervals of 
only three or four minutes. Their Lord- 
ships were aware that even at the pre- 
sent time, under the Act compelling the 
companies to make Returns of the deaths 
and injuries sustained by their servants 
through accidents, those Returns were 
very imperfect. He must express a 
hope that the Government would give 
this most important question a very 
early consideration, otherwise we might 
be certain of the sacrifice of 500 more 
lives during the next six months. He 
did not wish to in any way embarrass 
the Government, but if they did not 
take some step to remedy the evil, he 
would feel it his duty to come forward 
with distinct propositions on the subject. 


Moved, That there be laid beforethe House Copy 
of Board of Trade Circular to Railway Companies, 
dated February 1874, and the correspondence 
which followed thereon: Also for, Copy of cor- 
respondence between the Board of Trade and 
Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway Company 
with reference to legal proceedings in conse- 
quence of default of return of accidents.—( The 
Earl De La Warr.) 


Tue Eart or DUNMORE, in reply, 
said, he would refer the noble Earl who 
had moved for the Papers, to Returns 
already on their Lordships’ Table which 
would show that the Board of Trade had 
urged on railway companies the duty of 
furnishing correct Returns of the acci- 
dents which occurred to their servants, 
and the Board had done all in their power 
to obtain these Returns. The inquiry 
had been instituted by the action of the 
Board of Trade itself, and was not owing 
to any pressure from without. Subject 
to certain verbal alterations which he 
would point out to his noble Friend, 
there would be no objection to the pro- 
duction of the Papers. 
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Viscount MIDLETON hoped some 
step would be taken by the Board of 
Trade to deal more vigorously with the 
subject of railway management, for at 
present it had very little power in re- 
spect of railways. Some time ago an 
accident occurred in the South of Ire- 
land, on the Cork and Bandon line, and 
the Inspector of the Board of Trade who 
inquired into it, made as strong a Report 
against the Company as could well have 
been drawn up. He reported that the 
permanent way was in an unsatisfactory 
condition, and that the engines were old 
and worn out. When he read that Re- 
port he inquired of the Board of Trade 
what measures it intended to adopt; but 
to his astonishment he learnt that all 
the Board could do was to lay before Par- 
liament the Report of its Inspectors. 
This Report of the Inspector showed the 
necessity for immediate interference, 
yet all that the Board could do was to 
lay it before the House. A change was 
therefore necessary, and he hoped the 
subject would receive immediate at- 
tention. 

Lorpy CARLINGFORD said, he did 
not think their Lordships could conve- 
niently enter into the large questions of 
the cause and the prevention of railway 
accidents on a Motion the terms of which 
would not lead anyone to suppose that 
it was intended to raise those questions. 
They were of the last importance, and 
when the Motion of which the noble 
Earl (Earl De La Warr) had given No- 
tice came on, after Easter, noble Lords 
would, no doubt, be prepared to discuss 
them. He only rose to say a word or 
two in reference to the Returns made 
to the Board of Trade. The noble Earl 
who represented that Department in 
that House (the Earl of Dunmore) was 
quite right when he stated to their Lord- 
ships that the Board of Trade had made 
the greatest efforts to obtain the Returns 
from the railway companies; but there 
existed a great confusion in the public 
mind with respect to these Returns. 
There were two distinct classes of rail- 
way accidents—namely, accidents to the 
public as distinguished from accidents 
to the servants of railway companies. It 
could not be denied that up to this, the 
Returns with respect to the latter class 
of accidents had been incomplete, and 
therefore fallacious; but there was no 
reason whatever for supposing that we 
were not, and that we Pea not been for 
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years past, in possession of oma 
Returns as to accidents to the travelling 
public. There was not, until a very 
recent period, any Returns of accidents 
to railway servants—not, indeed, until 
the year before last, when he got an Act 
passed which made it compulsory on 
railway companies to furnish to the 
Board of Trade Returns of the deaths 
and injuries to their servants caused by 
railway accidents. He believed there 
was much exaggeration as to the imper- 
fect character of the Returns furnished 
under that Act; but, at the same time, 
it was perfectly true that they did not 
contain the whole of the melancholy 
catalogue of those accidents. He be- 
lieved, however, that the shortcoming of 
the companies in this respect was owing 
to the newness of the duty imposed upon 
them by the Act. The Board of Trade 
had done all they could to obtain com- 
plete Returns, but it was hardly to be 
expected that the thing could be done 
at once. In September last the Board 
of Trade instituted proceedings against 
the Lancashire and Yorkshire Company, 
which would have been continued, only 
that the Secretary came to the Board 
and apologized for the imperfect nature 
of the Returns, which, he said, was at- 
tributable solely to the newness of the 
Act, and the ignorance of the company’s 
servants. He promised that every effort 
would be made in future to have the 
Returns full and complete. The Board 
of Trade had reason to think that the 
Returns made by the Lancashire and 
Yorkshire Company before those pro- 
ceedings were more deficient than those 
issued by any other company. He men- 
tioned this cireumstance because some in- 
genious gentleman, writing in the Press, 
comparing those Returns with the figures 
which, from his own inquiries, was led 
to believe ought to have been given by 
the company, and then went on to as- 
sume that there was the same difference 
between the number of accidents fur- 
nished by every other company and the 
number which it ought to have returned. 
He believed, however, there was no 
ground for that conclusion. He would 
venture to suggest to the Board of Trade 
that there was another class of Return 
which the companies ought to be re- 
quired to furnish with punctuality. After 
the Sittings of the Committee presided 
over by the noble Duke behind him (the 
Duke of Somerset) he introduced at the 
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end of last Session a short Bill, making 
it compulsory on railway companies to 
report the progress it made in the adop- 
tion of the block and interlocking sys- 
tems. That Bill was passed, and he 
thought he might venture to say that 
when passing it the intention of the 
Legislature was to closely watch the pro- 
gress of the companies, and ultimately 
to compel them to adopt those systems, 
if they did not of themselves gradually 
introduce them. It had been shown that 
they could not be introduced on all lines 
in a week or a month, and therefore time 
was given to the companies; but he 
thought that if fair and rapid progress 
was not made in this respect, they ought 
to have recourse to compulsion. Re- 
garding these Returns as of great im- 
portance, he hoped the Board of Trade 
would take care that they should be 
obtained and laid before the House as 
quickly as possible. 

Tue Duxse or RICHMOND expressed 
his entire concurrence in what had fallen 
from the noble Lord opposite, that it 
would be inconvenient at present to enter 
upon this large subject of railway acci- 
dents, and the difficulties which had 
arisen, and would probably arise regard- 
ing the safe carrying of the public. The 
question was a larger one than the noble 
Earl who had brought it forward had 
led them to expect by his Notice on the 
Paper. He could endorse all that had 
been said in reference to the Board of 
Trade. Under the late and previous 
Governments the Board of Trade had 
done everything in its power to obtain 
accurate information on the subject of 
railway accidents, and he did not hesi- 
tate to promise that the present Board 
would take care that the important Re- 
turns required by the Act introduced by 
the noble Lord should be duly sent in 
by railway companies. 


Motion amended, and agreed to. 


Address for— 


“Copy of Board of Trade Circular to Railway 
Companies, dated November 1873, and the cor- 
respondence which followed thereon :— 

“Copy of correspondence between the Board 
of Trade and Lancashire and Yorkshire Rail- 
way Company with reference to legal proceed- 
ings in consequence of default of Return of 
Accidents: And also, 

“Copy of correspondence between the Board 
of Trade and the Chamber of Commerce of the 
City of Edinburgh on the subject of certain 
Returns relative to Railway Accidents: ” 

Ordered to be laid before the House, 


Lord Carlingford 
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RAILWAYS. 
MOTION FOR A RETURN. 


Tue Eart or ABERDEEN, in moving 
for Returns on the Ist of May of the 
number of persons employed on each of 
the railways of the United Kingdom 
(classified according to the nature of the 
work performed by them), said, those 
Returns, in addition to the Returns 
which the companies were already bound 
to furnish, would show the proportion 
between the number of railway servants 
injured and the total number employed. 
It might be said, by way of objection, 
that the publication of such Returns and 
of the comparisons of the two classes of 
figures, would be an interference between 
employers and employed. But who were 
the employers of railway servants? 
Their work was of such a nature that 
they were brought into direct communi- 
cation with the public, and might be re- 
garded in one sense as public servants. 
At all events, if they made any mistake 
leading to serious results, they would 
soon discover that they had two masters, 
for the railway companies would dismiss 
them, and the public would punish them 
for their neglect. In alluding to this 
aspect of the matter, he thought it right 
to say that he would be the last to come 
forward as a reckless declaimer against 
railway Directors. He believed that 
the more one became acquainted with 
the working and managementof railways, 
the more he would be able to appreciate 
the difficulties which railway Directors 
had to contend with in conducting the 
business of a railway. But the same 
acquaintance with the practical working 
of a railway which would reveal the 
difficulties which the Directors had to 
encounter would also reveal the diffi- 
culties which railway servants had to 
meet and overcome in the discharge of 
their duty—difficulties, too, which arose 
from no fault of their own. Ifthe Re- 
turns for which he moved were granted, 
he indulged a hope that the information 
which they would afford might ultimately 
be of benefit to railway servants, and 
that they might also be useful in a wider 
sense as a contribution— although a 
humble one—towards the adjustment of 
certain large questions to which public 
attention was now being directed, among 
others the question of compensation to 
injured railway employés. In the dis- 
cussion, too, of the still larger question 
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as to the future management of rail- 
ways, there could be no doubt that the 
number of persons employed upon them 
would be an important, as it had often 
been a disputed, point. 

THe DvxKE oF RICHMOND suggested 
that the Return should have reference 
to the 31st of December last. 

Tue Eart or ABERDEEN assented. 


Motion amended, and agreed to. 


Returns of the number of persons employed 
on the 31st of December last on each of the 
Railways of the United Kingdom (classified 
according to the nature of the work performed 
by them). 

Ordered to be laid before the House. 

House adjourned at half-past Six o’clock 


to Thursday next, half-past 
Ten o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, 24th March, 1874. 


MINUTES.]—Setecr Commirrez—Jury Sys- 
tem har pay 


a 


appointed ; Public Petitions, 

app an tod 

Suppry — considered in Committee — Resolutions 
March 23] reported. 

Ways anp Means—considered in Committee— 
Resolution [March 23] reported. 

Reso.ution in Commitree—Public Works Loan 
Commissioners [Loans to School Boards]. 

Pustic Bris—Ordered—First Reading—Game 
Laws Abolition* [386]; Game Birds (Ire- 
land)* [37]; Monastic and Conventual 
Institutions * [88]; Hypothec (Scotland) * 
[39]; Wild Animals (Scotland) * [40]; Cri- 
minal Law Amendment Act (1871) Repeal* 
[41]; Registration of Firms * 42]; Sale 
of Liquors on Sunday (Ireland) * [43]; 
Homicide Law !Amendment [44]; Conjugal 
Rights (Scotland) Act Amendment * 143); 

Consolidated Fund (£7,000,000) *. 

Second Reading—(£1,422,797 14s. 6d.) Consoli- 
dated Fund *, 





ARMY—THE AUXILIARY FORCES— 
ADJUTANTS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. WAIT asked the Secretary of 
State for War, Whether the temporary 
rank of Captain in the Army, to which 
Adjutants of Auxiliary Forces have re- 
cently been gazetted, inverts the order 
of seniority hitherto in force ; and, whe- 
ther such temporary rank gives to such 
Adjutants while serving regimentally 
the command of the Captains of their 
respective Regiments or Battalions ? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY, in reply, 
said, that the temporary rank did not in- 
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verttheorderof seniority. Ithad beencon- 
ferred upon some officers who had either 
never been in the Army or had left it, and 
it did not give rank over the captains of 
regiments or battalions, inasmuch as the 
officers upon whom it was conferred were 
regimentally at the bottom of the list. 


NATAL—THE LATE KAFFIR OUT- 
BREAK.—QUESTION. 


Mr. EDWARD JENKINS asked the 
Under Secretary of State for the Colo- 
nies, Whether the attention of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government has been called to 
the measures adopted in Natal in con- 
nection with the suppression of the late 
Kaffir outbreak ; and, whether there is 
any objection to lay upon the Table any 
Correspondence with the Lieutenant Go- 
vernor and others on the subject ? 

Mr. J. LOWTHER, in reply, said, 
the attention of the Government had 
been called to the subject, and the Cor- 
respondence commenced by their prede- 
cessors was now being carried on by 
them. It would be of no use producing 
the Correspondence until it was com- 
plete; but he hoped shortly to be able 
to lay upon the Table extracts from it. 


HYPOTHE(, &c. (SCOTLAND)—LEGISLA- 
TION FOR SCOTLAND.—QUESTION. 


Mr. J. BARCLAY asked the Lord 
Advocate, Whether he intends, on behalf 
of the Government, to introduce a mea- 
sure abolishing agricultural hypothec in 
Scotland ; and, if he is prepared to in- 
form the House what are the “other 
measures relating to her (Scotland’s) in- 
terests,” referred to in Her Majesty’s 
Speech ? 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE: The House 
having only met for business on Thurs- 
day, there has not yet been time for 
maturely considering what measures re- 
lating to the interests of Scotland can 
with advantage be introduced at present. 
I may say, however, that I think the 
interests of Scotland shall not be neg- 
lected ; but hon. Gentlemen must allow 
Her Majesty’s Government to choose 
the proper time, having reference to the 
other Business of the House, for the 
introduction of such measures. 

Mr. J. BARCLAY: The Lord Advo- 
cate has scarcely answered the first 
Question I have put to him. 
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Tae LORD ADVOCATE: My an- 
swer was intended to cover the first 
Question, and I can only say that an 
hon. Member (Mr. Vans Agnew) has 
already given Notice of his intention to 
move for leave to bring in a Bill on the 
subject of hypothec. 


SCOTLAND—CENSUS RETURNS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. J. BARCLAY asked the Lord 
Advocate, The cause of the delay in pub- 
lishing the Census Returns for Scotland, 
and when they will be issued ? 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE: Two vo- 
lumes have been presented of these 
Census Returns, the last on the 31st 
July, 1873. The delay in the publish- 
ing of the third and remaining volume 
has been the subject of correspondence 
between the Home Secretary and the 
authorities in Scotland, and we are in- 
formed that the delay has been due to 
three causes. In the first place, the 
preparation of certain special Returns 
from the Education Board under the 
provisions of the Education Act; then a 
large amount of matter being given in 
the form of remarks on the result of the 
Census, in addition to that contained in 
the Report, applicable to the Census of 
1861; and in the third place, the Super- 
intendent of the Census Office has been 
ill. Every exertion is now being made to 
complete the work, and it is hoped that 
this will be accomplished in the month 
of May. 


ARMY—NEW BARRACKS AT GALWAY, 
QUESTION. 


Mr. MORRIS asked the Secretary of 
State for War, When it is likely the 
building of the new Barracks at Galway 
will be commenced ? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY, in reply, 
said, he believed the building would be 
commenced by the Ist of June. The 
plans would be ready for the contractors 
by the 1st of May. 


LABOURERS’ DWELLINGS (IRELAND). 
QUESTION. 

Mr. P. J. SMYTH asked the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, If it was his in- 
tention to introduce this Session a Bill 
for the Improvement of Labourers’ 
Dwellings in Ireland; and, if so, about 
what period of the Session such Bill 
might be looked for ? 
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Sir MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH, in 
reply, said, he found the question had 
been fully considered by his predcessors 
in office, and on more than one occasion 
an undertaking had been entered into 
by them to initiate legislation upon it; 
but he must fairly say he had not had 
time to consider it himself. He would 
not be prepared, at any rate for some 
few weeks, to say what course he would 
take on the subject ; but if within a rea- 
sonable time he was not able to bring in 
a Bill, he should not trouble the House 
with a measure which would be intro- 
duced at too late a period of the Session 
to afford an opportunity of its passing 
into law. 


COINAGE OF HALF-CROWNS AND 
FLORINS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. HEYGATE asked Mr. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, If he will state to the 
House the general result of the replies 
given by bankers and others to the in- 
quiries addressed to them by the late 
Chancellor of the Exchequer as to the 
advisability of continuing (or otherwise) 
the coinage of half-crowns and florins? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or txz EXCHE- 
QUER: The late Government directed 
questions to be put to a number of 
bankers with reference to the circula- 
tion of florins and half-crowns, suggest- 
ing these three courses:—Either that 
florins should continue to be coined and 
half-crowns withdrawn, or that half- 
crowns should continue to be coined and 
florins withdrawn, or that both should 
continue to be coined. Answers were 
received from 302 bankers to the follow- 
ing effect :—Of the 302 bankers, 46 re- 
ported their opinion in favour of the cir- 
culation of florins only; 63 in favour of 
the circulation of half-crowns only; and 
193 in favour of the circulation of both 
concurrently. In consequence of that 
the late Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
just before leaving office, put an an- 
nouncement in the newspapers that the 
issue of half-crowns would be resumed, 
and some, as he was informed, would 
be ready for issue in about a month. 


BANK HOLIDAYS ACT—MONEY ORDER 
OFFICE DEPARTMENT.—QUESTION. 
Mr. WHEELHOUSE asked Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Whether, 
in the event of the Bank Holidays Act 
being extended, he would consider the 
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possibility of granting a like extension 
to those employed in the Money Order 
Office Department of London and the 
country, as well as those of the several 
bonding warehouses in the Provinces ? 

Tat CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER was understood to promise that 
this should be done. 


RAILWAY ACCIDENTS—REPORTS OF 
INSPECTORS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. HORSMAN wished to put a 
Question to the President of the Board 
of Trade as to the Reports of the In- 
spectors of that Department on Railway 
Accidents. The House had those Re- 
ports before it down to the month of 
August last. Would all the subsequent 
Reports be laid on the Table, in order 
that they might be available for the dis- 
cussion on railway accidents of which 
Notice had been given? 

Sirk CHARLES ADDERLEY, in re- 
ply, said, that three kinds of Reports 
were laid on the Table of the House 
every year by the Board of Trade re- 
lating to railway accidents. The Re- 
ports of the Inspectors of every acci- 
dent as it occurred were laid on the 
Table, of which there were a large 
number last Session; there was pre- 
sented also a résumé of all those Re- 

rts at the end of every Session, the 
ast up to the close of 1872. The Re- 
port for 1873 was in the printers’ hands, 
and would be out in a few days; and 
a Report of all railway accounts was 
presented annually, showing the amount 
of compensation paid to passengers in- 
jured; that of last year would be pre- 
sented about the beginning of June. 


NATIONAL MUSEUMS—REPORT OF THE 
SCIENCE COMMISSION.—QUESTION. 


Mr. WALPOLE asked the hon. Mem- 
ber for Sheffield, Whether he would for 
the present withdraw his Notice of Mo- 
tion with reference to the Report of the 
Science Commission on National Mu- 
seums, and bring it forward at a later 
period of the Session, it being a subject 
upon which it might be thonght a longer 

otice should be given. 

Mr. MUND , in reply, said, 
that when he gave the Notice it was to 
the effect that the Motion should be con- 
sidered on an early day, and he was 
surprised to see it on the Notice Paper 
for that evening. It would be exceed- 
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ingly inconvenient to the Trustees of the 
British Museum to take it after so short 
a Notice, and therefore he proposed to 
defer its consideration to the middle of 


May. 


PARLIAMENT — BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE—(OPPOSED BUSINESS). 


RESOLUTION. 

Mr. HEYGATH, in rising to move— 

‘That, except for a Money Bill, no Order of 
the Day or Notice of Motion be taken after half- 
past twelve of the clock at night, with respect 
to which Order or Notice of Motion a Notice of 
Opposition or Amendment shall have been 
printed on the Notice Paper, or if such Notice 
of Motion shall only have been given the next 
previous day of sitting, and objection shall be 
taken when such Notice is called,”’ 


expressed his regret at the absence from 
the present House of Commons of Colonel 
Wilson Patten, Sir George Grey, Mr. 
Bouverie, and Mr. Collins, who were so 
conversant with the business of that 
Chamber and had been accustomed to 
take so active a part in its proceedings. 
There was, he added, nothing of a party 
character in his Motion, as it merely 
sought to provide that important mea- 
sures of legislation should not be passed 
at inordinately late hours. A Resolu- 
tion to secure that object had been 
unanimously agreed to by the Committee 
which sat to consider the question in 
1872, and were the present only another 
Session of the late Parliament he should 
hardly deem it necessary to trouble the 
House at any length in support of his 
proposal. But, as there were now in 
the House of Commons over 200 new 
Members, it might be desirable that he 
should state the reasons which had led 
to the adoption of the Rule with regard 
to the hour after which Opposed Busi- 
ness could not be taken, which prevailed 
last Session. Previous to 1870, great 
and increasing difficulty had arisen owing 
to the uncertainty as to what business 
would come on for discussion on a par- 
ticular night, and the number of Orders 
—sometimes 30 or 40—which stood on 
the Notice Paper without the slightest 
probability that they would be proceeded 
with. The late nights to which the 
House had become accustomed were 
attended with a variety of inconveniences. 
Among these was the practice of hon. 
Members obstructing the business by 
moving alternate Motions for the ad- 
journment of the House and for the 
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adjournment of the debate into an ad- 
vanced hour in the morning, giving rise 
to exhibitions which had been commented 
on out-of-doors in terms by no means 
favourable to the character of the House. 
At those late hours the business was 
very badly got through, and Bills had to 
be introduced in the subsequent Sessions 
to remedy the defects of such perfunc- 
tory legislation. Among other disad- 
vantages attending those late hours was 
the fact that all the speeches delivered 
then were entirely smothered. There 
was no need to complain of the conduct 
of the gentlemen in the Gallery in the 
matter, as the morning newspapers were 
published at an early hour, and it was 
impossible that speeches delivered at 
advanced hours could be reported at any 
length, so that Members in speaking at 
these late hours were simply wasting 
their eloquence. With regard to the 
practice of moving alternately the ad- 
journment of the House and the adjourn- 
ment of the debate, Members who had 
sat in the last Parliament would re- 
collect one sitting at which there were 
11 divisions after midnight, and another 
when there were no fewer than 14 divi- 
sions on Motions of that sort, and that 
on one occasion the House sat until 
4 o’clock in the morning, while on another 
occasion it sat until a quarter past 5 
o’clock in the morning. The result was 
that a Select Committee was appointed 
to consider the question, which came to 
an unanimous decision in favour of a 
Resolution which he had taken on the 
foundation of that which he was now 
about to submit to the House. The late 
Speaker of the House of Commons 
(Viscount Ossington) and the Chief Clerk 
of the House (Sir Erskine May) were 
examined before that Committee, and 
the former gave it as his opinion that 
nine hours’ consecutive work—from 4, 
the hour at which the House met, till 
1 o’clock next morning—were as much 
as any deliberative Assembly ought to 
be called upon to perform. It should 
also be borne in mind that a large pro- 
portion of hon. Members sat on Com- 
mittees upstairs from 11 till 4, nor must 
the fact be forgotten that morning sit- 
tings were held for a considerable part 
of the Session. The late Speaker added 
that the protracted Sittings of the House 
till late in the morning resulted in turn- 
ing what ought to be a most honourable 
service into an almost intolerable slavery, 
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and that, in his opinion, the practice was 
highly reprehensible; nor did he think 
such self-sacrifice on the part of the 
House received the approbation of the 
country. He would appeal to the House 
to say whether there had not been a 
vast improvement wrought by the Reso- 
lution which he now proposed to have 
renewed. An exception had been made 
in regard to Money Bills, which it might 
be necessary, in the interests of the 
public service, to have immediately at- 
tended to; and it had also been deter- 
mined that opposition should, for the 
purposes of the Resolution, not be 
counted as such when it sprang up at 
the moment and without Notice, as in 
that case anyone might have it in his 
power to stop the progress of a Bill. In 
this form, which had the te of 
the late Prime Minister, the Resolution 
was unanimously approved by the House 
in 1872. Last year, when the question 
was again debated, there was an almost 
unanimous approval of the new arrange- 
ment; the late Prime Minister gave im- 
portant testimony in favour of it, saying 
that ‘‘ on the whole, and in spite of cer- 
tain disadvantages, it had worked to the 
comfort and relief of a really overtasked 
House ;” and by 191 votes against 37 the 
Resolution was again passed. He had 
been urged by hon. Friends on both 
sides of the House not to be contented 
with the Resolution as it stood, but to 
propose the adoption of it in the form 
recommended by the Select Committee, 
which would have carried the restriction 
very much further ; but it seemed to him 
he was adopting a prudent course which 
deserved to meet with support when he 
confined himself to asking hon. Members 
merely to re-affirm the Resolution, which 
had received the approval of the late 
Prime Minister, and which had tended 
greatly to diminish both scandals and 
discomfort attending the proceedings of 
the House. The hon. Gentleman con- 
cluded by moving his Resolution. 

Mr. GOLDSMID, in seconding the 
Motion, repeated what he had ventured 
to assert on former occasions, that there 
was no Legislative Assembly in the 
world which kept such disreputable 
hours as the House of Commons. If 
they looked at the Assemblies of France, 
Prussia, Austria, and Italy, they found 
them finishing their legislative work at 
some hour between 6 and 10, except 
when there was a prolonged debate on 
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some important Ministerial question. 
Such early hours conduced to the sus- 
tained and zealous attendance of Mem- 
bers, and consequently he believed to 
the general benefit of the country. On 
this principle he regarded the Rule now 
proposed as one which tended to the 
advantage of the country as well as to 
the comfort of hon. Members; because 
he was convinced that the measures 
which had in years past been carried 
through the House at very late hours 
had been in nearly all cases slovenly, 
and in many very unsatisfactory, the 
result having been, as pointed out by 
the hon. Member, that many Amend- 
ment Bills had been rendered neces- 


sary. If hon. Members would think} ,han 


for a moment, they would see that the 
time which would be devoted to the 
Business of the House under the Rule 
now submitted would still be amply 
sufficient to meet the largest demands 
for legislative employment. An hon. 


Member would have to come to the 
House at 12, and sit on a Committee till 4, 
keeping his attention concentrated upon 
the business before him; and then from 
half-past 4 till half-past 12 he would 


have eight more hours for the considera- 
tion of important public business. If 
any hon. Member found this demand 
upon his energies insufficient, he must 
be a very uncommon man. The majo- 
rity of hon. Members did not belong to 
such a class, and, as a general rule, the 
power of attending to business had dis- 
appeared by so late an hour as half- 
past 12. He had constantly been told, 
out of the House, that legislation carried 
late at night was bad, and that it was 
the duty of Members to their consti- 
tuents to oppose as strongly as they 
could such a way of doing business. 
This Resolution was an instalment of 
reform in the right direction, and was 
framed in a reasonable spirit, which 
ought to commend it to all hon. Mem- 
bers. There was another important 
consideration to be urged in favour of 
the proposition. It often happened that 
hon. 2 bt when they took part in 
the debates, desired to speak to their 
constituents as well as to the House; 
but no speech that he could remember 
on a fresh subject of importance com- 
menced after midnight, was ever re- 
ported, the gentlemen in the reporters’ 
Gallery, who did their work so well, 
being precluded from doing so by the 
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obvious reason, among others, that it 
would beimpossibleto publish at 6 o’clock 
speeches delivered at 2 or 30’clock. The 
considerations he had urged were, he 
thought, sufficient to recommend the 
Motion, and he trusted that the House 
would not be misled by the dulcet tones 
of the hon. and learned Member who 
was expected to oppose it. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“ That, except for a Money Bill, no Order of 
the Day or Notice of Motion be taken after 
half-past Twelve of the clock at night, with 
respect to which Order or Notice of Motion a 
Notice of Opposition or Amendment shall have 
been printed on the Notice Paper, or if such 
Notice of Motion shall only have been given 
the next previous day of sitting, and objection 
be taken when such Notice is called.”— 
(Mr. Heygate.) 


Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN, in rising 
to move as an Amendment— 

“‘ That, in the opinion of this House, the time 
allotted by the rules of the House to the con- 
sideration of the Bills introduced by private 
Members is already insufficient for the due dis- 
cussion of the same, and ought not to be further 
restricted,” 
complained that he was an old victim 
of the system now sought to be re-estab- 
lished. In fact, he had always under- 
stood that one of the objects for which 
it was originally introduced was to 
shelve a Bill (the Burials Bill) which in 
happier days he had the honour of sub- 
mitting to the House. Fortunately or 
unfortunately, the House would not be 
called upon to consider that Bill this 
Session, and he might, therefore, be 
regarded as approaching the present 
subject with disinterested, he hoped even 
wit —— feelings. The short ground 
on which he opposed the Motion was 
that it seemed to him to aim a death- 
blow at the rights of private Members 
to legislate at all, and he could only re- 
gard the fact that the Motion had been 
carried in the last two Sessions by the 
votes of private Members as either a 
high tribute to the eloquence of its sup- 
porters or as a proof of the extreme 
complacency of those whose rights were 
so prejudicially affected. On the first 
working night of the present Session 
Notice was given by private Members 
of the introduction of no less than 25 
Bills. Many of them were of great im- 
portance, ranging over the whole area 
of human interest, from married women 
to ancient monuments. Sixteen more, 
hethought, had been added tothenumber, 
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and the cry was ‘Still they come.” He 
was sure that before the Easter Vaca- 
tion they would have as many as between 
50 and €0 private Members’ Bills. Now, 
for these Bills how much time had they ? 
Tuesdays and Fridays were in a sense 
private Members’ nights ; but they were 
devoted to the airing of grievances and 
to matters not directly connected with 
legislation. As a matter of fact, the 
Orders of the Day had rarely been 
reached on these nights by half-past 12. 
Whether this would continue to be the 
case now that the hon. Member for 
Whitehaven (Mr. Cavendish Bentinck) 
had crossed the gangway and taken a 
seat in the seclusion and silence of the 
Treasury Bench he did not know, but 
there was reason to fear that it would. 
The only other day left to private Mem- 
bers was Wednesday, when it was im- 
perative that discussions should be 
brought to a close before 6 o’clock ; and 
he calculated that, after deducting holi- 
days--sporting and ecclesiastical—there 
would be just 10 Wednesdays left during 
the remainder of the Session for the 
second reading, Committee stage, and 
third reading of private Members’ Bills. 
He found that until the 15th of July 
every Wednesday had already been dis- 
posed of; therefore it would be impos- 
sible for any private Member to carry a 
Bill which was opposed by a single other 
Member. Such a state of things never 
existed in that House until within the 
last two years, or, he believed, in any 
other House except the Polish Diet be- 
fore the disintegration of that unfortu- 
nate kingdom. In 1872, he brought in 
a Bill to afford further facilities for the 
conveyance of Land for Sites for Places 
of Worship, &c. That Bill met with, he 
was going to say, universal approbation ; 
but the hon. Gentleman the Member 
for North Warwickshire (Mr. Newdegate) 
thought he discovered in it a scheme to 
undermine the Protestant religion, and 
that he (Mr. Osborne Morgan) was 
playing unconsciously into the hands of 
the Jesuits. The hon. Member refused 
to allow him to go on with his Bill un- 
less he consented to the insertion of a 
clause—namely, 

“And such trust deeds, together with the 
names of the trustees for the time being, shall 
be enrolled in the High Court of Chancery.” 


Knowing that deeds could not be en- 
rolled without expense, and that even if 
they were enrolled their enrolment would 
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prove no protection to the Protestant in- 
terest, he opposed the clause; but the 
hon. Member said—‘‘ Take the Bill with 
my clause or not at all ; I have the power 
of preventing the passing of the Bill, 
which I will exercise.” [Mr. NEwprcats 
dissented. | The hon. Member intimated 
dissent; but when he (Mr. Osborne 
Morgan) came down to the House, he 
found that the hon. Member had given 
Notice that on the Motion for going into 
Committee on the Bill he would move 
the postponement of the Committee for 
six months. The Bill could not have 
been passed if he had not allowed the 
clause of the hon. Member to be inserted, 
and the Bill passed with that clause in 
it. When the Bill reached the other house 
one noble and learned Lord said he never 
saw anything more ridiculous than that 
clause in his life; and another said he 
could not conceive how any man of com- 
mon sense, much less a lawyer, could 
have inserted such a clause. In the end 
the Bill was thrown out with expressions 
of contumely. The next year he brought 
in the Bill without the clause of the hon. 
Member. When the Bill reached Com- 
mittee he shook in his shoes at the 
thought of the hon. Member; but for- 
tunately he had been so much engaged 
on his Monastic and Conventual Institu- 
tions Bill that he fell asleep, and while 
he was in that condition he (Mr. Osborne 
Morgan) carried his Bill through Com- 
mittee. And yet, notwithstanding, the 
Queen was still on the Throne, the 
Jesuits were where they were, and he 
had the satisfaction of knowing that he 
was the the only man in England who 
had ever caught the hon. Member for 
North Warwickshire asleep. Mr. Hib- 
bert, who, he hoped, would soon return 
to the House, had told him more than 
once that he could not have carried his 
Clerical Disabilities Bill—that most use- 
ful measure, which had been found to 
work so well—if this Rule had been in 
operation. Rather than allow matters 
to remain as they were by reason of the 
existence of the Rule he would prefer 
having a veto put on private Members 
legislating at all, and thus throw upon 
the Executive in every case the initiative 
of legislation. He agreed that many 
Acts of Parliament were drawn in @ 
slovenly manner ; but he agreed that a 
great number were spoiled in their pas- 
sage through the House by the process 
of “squaring” opposition, which this 
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Rule encouraged. The Bill which the 
hon. and learned Member for Sal- 
ford (Mr. Charley) carried for amend- 
ing the law of bastardy was spoilt 
through his consenting to the inser- 
tion of a clause which repealed the old 
law six months before the new came 
into operation, and the result of which 
was that for six months the unfortunate 
victims for whose protection the Bill was 
introduced were left without any remedy. 
The arguments in favour of the Rule 
turned upon the supposition that under 
this nate. sor Pon the House did not sit so 
late as in former years; but that was 
an entire mistake. During 1870 and 
1871, when this Rule was not in opera- 
tion in the House, the hours of sitting 
after midnight were respectively 130 and 
143. During 1872, when the Rule came 
into operation, the House sat 142 hours 
after midnight, or only one hour less 
than in the previous year, and 12 hours 
more than in 1870. These statistics 


were sufficient to deprive of all force 
the argument of his hon. Friend. The 
Rule tended to make the Sittings later 
by inducing Members to talk against 


time, and it acted as a direct premium 
on loquacity. That had happened twenty 
times within his own knowledge. For 
all these reasons he would give a de- 
termined opposition to the Motion of 
his hon. Friend. The labours of the 
Session were not likely to be very ardu- 
ous, and he did not see why the Prime 
Minister should not consent to give to 
private Members portions of Mondays 
and Thursdays. They had been told 
that the mission of the present Govern- 
ment was to protect the just rights of 
all Her Majesty’s subjects, and surely 
legislators had a right to legislate. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman concluded 
by moving his Amendment. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, the hon. 
and learned Member for Denbighshire 
(Mr. Osborne Morgan) seemed deter- 
mined that he should not agree with 
him. Unfortunately for the hon. and 
learned Member, he did not agree with 
him in the substance of his Amend- 
ment; but as he (Mr. Newdegate) also 
agreed with the Motion before the House 
he could not vote for the Amendment 
in supercession of the original Motion. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Does the hon. Mem- 
ber propose to second the Amendment ? 
If not, he is out of Order. 

Mr. DILLWYN then rose to second 
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the Amendment, though not on the 
grounds set forth by the hon. and learned 
Member for Denbighshire (Mr. Osborne 
Morgan) in proposing it. He objected 
to the Rule, in the interest, not of pri- 
vate Members, but of legislation gene- 
rally, and because it tended to produce 
‘‘ lobby legislation,” instead of proper 
discussion and legislation in that House. 
The meaning of that was, that when 
Private Bills were opposed, the parties 
interested retired into the lobby, and, 
having arranged their differences, the 
objectionable clauses in them, were 
amended and agreed to, and the Bills 
passed without any further opposition. 
Now, to that mode of proceeding he had 
a decided objection. He did not find 
fault with the system of throwing out 
many Bills brought forward by private 
Members, because sometimes the Go- 
vernment took up the questions, and it 
was for the public interest necessary 
that they should do so. For his own 
part, he had no great reason to complain 
of the Rule ; for although it had given 
him a good deal of trouble, he had suc- 
ceeded in passing an important measure 
in spite of it; but he objected to the 
Rule on behalf of business in the hands 
of Government. The Government were at 
all times anxious to get their Bills 
through the House before the end of 
July, and on account of this Rule had to 
compromise with private Members who 
had Amendments on them. They had 
to go into the lobby and square up 
with those private Members, and clauses 
were thus passed which were objec- 
tionable, and would not have been 
passed had they been discussed in 
the House. That, he believed, was a 
bad habit. The existing Rule of the 
House was clearly insufficient, and he 
should therefore vote for its repeal to 
prevent this ‘lobby legislation.” He 
thought it would be well to add to the 
original Motion words providing that 
the Resolution should not apply to money 
Bills or those which had passed through 
Committee. 

Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“in the opinion of this House, the time allotted 
by the Rules of the House to the consideration 
of Bills introduced by private Members is al- 
ready insufficient for the duc discussion of the 
same and ought not to be further restricted,’— 
(Mr. Osborne Morgan,) 

—instead thereof. 
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Mr. NEWDEGATE said, that having 
taken a very active part in the delibera- 
tions of the Committee on Public Busi- 
ness last appointed by the House, it was 
not likely that he should now oppose the 
Rule. He thought, however, it was 
doubtful whether it ought to be brought 
into operation very early in the Session. 
So sensible was he of the evil which the 
Rule was originally intended to obviate, 
that he should not oppose his hon. Friend 
the Member for Leicestershire (Mr. 
Heygate) on the present occasion; but 
he thought the subject-matter of the 
Amendment ought to be treated sepa- 
rately. The hon. and learned Member 
(Mr. Osborne Morgan) had cited the in- 
stance of a Bill he himself introduced. 
It was a measure for the purchase of 
sites for religious worship. He (Mr. 
Newdegate) moved a clause providing 
for the enrolment of the deeds, and the 
House sanctioned it; the House of Lords 
threw out the clause for enrolment, and 
the hon. and learned Member accused 
him of being asleep the next Session 
when the Bill was re-introduced, because 
he did not insist on the insertion of the 
same clause. The hon. and learned 
Member gave him no credit, however, 
for having yielded to the decision of the 
House of Lords. He was by no means 
asleep; but he thought the subject of 
enrolment ought to be dealt with by 
another Bill. Certainly it could not be 
said of the hon. and learned Member 
himself, aliqguando dormitat, for at that 
moment he was prepared to Serge the 
House from ever going to bed. The 
opportunities given to private Members 
for bringing forward their measures 
were not sufficient. Within a week of 
the opening of the business of the Ses- 
sion, every Wednesday was filled up to 
the 15th of July. Some limit should be 
placed on this reaching forward of hon. 
Members to seize Wednesdays for the 
second reading of their Bills. The Rule 
preventing Members from choosing a 
day for Notices of Motion beyond a 
fortnight, might be advantageously 
applied to second pre of Bills on 
Wednesdays. He should support the 
Motion. 

Mr. DODSON said, he would not 
discuss the practices of foreign assem- 
blies. He would only say that if the 
majority were going to follow the prece- 
dent of the Polish Diet, and kill the 
minority, he hoped they would, at least, 
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allow the hon. Member (Mr. Osborne 
Morgan) to pass his Burials Bill first. 
He was not originally in favour of the 
Resolution. He was a Member of the 
Committee of 21, to which the Mover of 
the Resolution alluded; but he was not 
present when its recommendation was 
agreed to, nor had he voted in sup- 
port of the Rule adopted in the House. 
His own feeling had always been that, 
as a general rule, these matters were best 
left to the good sense of Parliament, and 
that liberty ought not to be too much 
restricted. This particular Rule was open 
to several objections. It did not allow 
any particular measure to be talked 
out, as on Wednesdays, but it enabled 
anyone to shelve a measure success- 
fully by talking on the preceding Bill 
till half-past 12 o’clock. It was a 
sound maxim that vigilantibus non dor- 
mientibus leges subveniunt ; but this Rule 
reversed the maxim, because any som- 
nolent Member had only to place on 
the Paper a Notice of objection to a 
measure, and provided he made sure 
that the discussion on the precedin 

Bill would be proceeded with baal 
half-past 12, he might go home early to 
bed. It was not, therefore, a Rule the 
stringency of which he should like to 
see increased. As regarded the Mo- 
tion which had now been made, he 
was not prepared to offer any opposi- 
tion to it. A Rule of this kind had 
been approved by a Committee of the 
House — this Rule was unanimously 
agreed to by the House itself in 
1872—and was confirmed by a large 
majority, after experience of its opera- 
tion, in 1873. Thus a new Parliament 
might well give it a trial, but it should 
be adopted as a Sessional Order, not a 
Standing Order, so that it would call for 
re-consideration at the commencement 
of next Session. The statement that this 
Rule had occasioned the defects in the 
Bill of the hon. and learned Member for 
Salford (Mr. Charley) seemed a post hoc 
propter hoc argument ; for his part he 
could not connect the two things. Be 
this as it might, the House could hardly 
go far wrong in adopting the Rule ex- 
perimentally. 

Mr. DISRAELI said, that, generally 
speaking, he was very little disposed to 
curtail the privileges of private Mem- 
bers. This question had been considered 
by Committees, and often by the House. 
In the Committee of 1871, of which he 
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was a Member, the principle of limit- 
ing the privileges of Members in this 
to a certain part of the night, 
was brought forward by Mr. Bouverie 
—a name always to be mentioned with 
ect in that House—and as to the 
conduct of its business a high authority, to 
whom he had no doubt they should often 
appeal. Mr. Bouverie’s proposal was 
that the Rule should take effect at 1 
o’clock. The hon. Member (Mr. Newde- 
gate) submitted, as an Amendment, that 
it should take effect at half-past 12. The 
question was discussed by a strong Com- 
mittee, and a large majority—if he re- 
membered rightly, 15 to 4—decided in 
favour of the proposal of the hon. Mem- 
ber for North Warwickshire, which he 
himself had the honour of supporting. 
On the whole, experience had shown the 
Rule to be satisfactory. No doubt some 
instances might be quoted in which its 
exercise had been not exactly vexatious, 
but disappointing, to some Members ; 
but, on the whole, the feeling of the last 
House had been favourable to the Rule, 
though he quite agreed that it would be 
prudent to pass it only as a Sessional 
Order. At the same time, a suggestion 
had been made by the hon. Member 
(Mr. Dillwyn) which seemed worthy of 
consideration — namely, that this Rule 
should not apply to the third reading of 
Bills. He thought such a modification 
would not interfere with the general 
spirit of the Rule, while it would prevent 
the vexatious exercise of it in the case of 
third readings, and remove some of the 
objections urged against it. The same 
feeling which induced him to support 
in the Select Committee the proposal of 
the hon. Member for Warwickshire would 
now induce him to support the Motion 
before the House; but he wished his 
hon. Friend (Mr. Heygate) would alter 
the Motion, excepting from the operation 
of the Rule Money Bills or Bills which 
had passed through Committee. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE said, he 
thought it would be better to adopt the 
Rule as it had come down from the last 
Parliament, leaving for future considera- 
tion the question whether the modifica- 
tion just suggested should be adopted 
next year. The result of the modifica- 
tion would simply be that the good na- 
ture of Members would end at an earlier 
period than it did now, and Bills would 
not be allowed to go through Committee. 
The Rule seemed to him to work very 
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well as it was, and he hoped it would 
pass without alteration. 

Sm FRANCIS GOLDSMID remarked 
that no private Member could pass a Bill 
which was opposed with anything like 
strength. They had tried the operations 
of the Act as it stood, and had been 
made aware of its stringency, and if 
they tried a modification they would be 
better able to form a judgment upon the 
matter. 

Mr. HENLEY said, he thought the 
simple question was, not whether the 
time for private legislation should be 
restricted, but whether the little time 
available for business after half-past 12 
should be used or wasted. Those who 
had to do with the little hours knew 
that half a dozen Members might move 
the adjournment, and that one or two 
hours might be pleasantly spent in walk- 
ing through the lobbies. Any man. 
could always get three or four men, as 
wicked as himself, to act with him. That 
was sheer waste of time ; whereas under 
this Rule what was done after half-past 
12 really advanced business. He thought 
it would make little difference whether 
the question was to be settled by a Stand- 
ing Order or a Sessional Order. What 
they wanted was to save time, and he 
believed the mode proposed would have 
that effect. 

Mr. MUNDELLA said, he hoped the 
hon. and learned Member for Denbigh- 
shire (Mr. Osborne Morgan) would with- 
draw his Amendment and accept the 
suggestion made by the hon. Member 
for Swansea (Mr. Dillwyn), and approved 
by the Prime Minister. He knew many 
cases in which the Rule in question had 
worked very injuriously, and ‘‘squaring”’ 
led to bad legislation. In one instance 
an Irish Member introduced a Bill which 
would enable money to be borrowed at 
34 per cent to build mansions in Ireland. 
He put a Notice on the Paper of his 
intention to move that the Bill be read 
a second time in three months. What 
did the hon. Member do? He gave 
Notice of an Amendment to a Bill of his 
(Mr. Mundella’s), and then went off to 
Ireland for three weeks. In another 
case a Bill of his for the protection of 
children was treated in the same way; 
an hon. Member gave Notice of an 
Amendment, and then went off to Wales. 
The maintenance of the Rule as it stood 
would cause great inconvenience and 
irritation to hon. Members; it would 
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work still harder on the hardworking 
Members, whilst it would allow the in- 
dolent to go comfortably home to bed. 

Mr. MOWBRAY said, he hoped the 
hon. Member for Leicestershire (Mr. 
Heygate) would take the sense of the 
House upon the proposition, because he 
(Mr. Mowbray) believed that great evil 
and much injury to health were conse- 
quent upon transacting business at such 
very late hours. The Rule was one on 
which all who were Members of the last 
Parliament had abundant experience. 
They had been recommended by the hon. 
Member for Chester (Mr. Dodson) to 
trust to the good sense of Members. 
Some years ago, when they had Mr. 
Brotherton in the House, and he endea- 
voured to enforce a 12 o’clock rule, they 
were also told not to tie their hands, but 
to trust to the good sense of the House. 
But when Mr. Brotherton was gone, and 
they came to rely on that vague thing, 
the good sense of the House, it broke 
down. They had experience of late 
hours in 1869 and 1870, and found how 
prejudicial those prolonged sittings were 
to the health of Members; while, on the 
other hand, the Rule now proposed had 
been sanctioned by a large majority of 
the Committee in 1871, and found to 
work satisfactorily in 1872 and 1873. 
He would point out to his right hon. 
Friend at the head of the Government 
that the modification which he approved 
would have a very sensible effect in 
limiting the operation of the Rule ; and 
it should be remembered that the inter- 
pretation put on the Rule by the autho- 
rities of the House had already very 
considerably restricted its operation. It 
was at first very generally understood 
that the Rule would operate against 
Amendments in Committee; but it was 
decided that once the Speaker left the 
Chair, it would not apply to such Amend- 
ments. And now, if hon. Members were 
not allowed to take an objection to the 
Report or to the third reading, the Rule 
would be efficacious only in two instances 
—the second reading and the Motion for 
going into Committee. He hoped, there- 
fore, the House would affirm a Rule 
which had been found to be efficacious, 
which had contributed to the health and 
convenience of Members, and had been 
tried and worked satisfactorily for the 
two past years. 

Stir GEORGE BOWYER said, it 
seemed to be assumed that all the bad 
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legislation was after 12 o’clock; but 
there was a great deal of bad legisla- 
tion at the dinner hour, and after dinner, 
There was of late years a growing ten- 
dency to limit the opportunities of pri- 
vate Members for carrying Bills through 
the House; and if that limitation were 
carried much further hon. Members 
would cease to have any independent 
shea of legislation, and they would 

ecome simply an Assembly to decide 
upon the measures which were brought 
forward by the Government. The ques- 
tion was really one of constitutional 
importance. Some years ago he passed 
through Parliament a Bill which now 
regulated all Roman Catholic charities 
in this country. This measure was bit- 
terly opposed by the hon. Member for 
North Warwickshire (Mr. Newdegate), 
and if the limit as to half-past 12 had 
been then in force, the Bill, with such 
opposition, could never have been carried 
at all. That showed the inconvenience 
that might arise from giving to any one 
Member a power absolutely to stop the 
proceedings of another. 

Mr. HEYGATE said, he felt it im- 
peas toaccept the suggestion approved 

y the high authority of the Prime 
Minister. It would entirely emasculate 
a Resolution which had been approved 
by the Committee of 1871, which had 
worked well for two years, and which 
had found acceptance on both sides of 
the House. The fact was, instead of 
limiting the operation of the Rule, he 
had been pressed to go in a very different 
direction. 

Mr. KNATCHBULL - HUGESSEN 
believed, as far as he could ascertain 
the sentiments of hon. Gentlemen in his 
immediate neighbourhood, that they 
were inclined to support the modifica- 
tion recommended by the Prime Minis- 
ter; but he hoped the hon. and learned 
Member for Denbighshire (Mr. Osborne 
Morgan) would first withdraw his 
Amendment. As far as he could judge, 
the Prime Minister was making a con- 
cession to private Members which ought 
to be accepted. With respect to the 
general question, he thought a great deal 
too much had been made of the interests 
of private Members ; because, as a mat- 
ter of fact, they had arrived at a state of 
things in this country when the Govern- 
ment must reflect the public opinion, and 
the measures introduced by the Govern- 
ment were those measures upon which the 
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public opinion most demanded legislation. 
And, moreover, as soon as the Govern- 
ment launched a measure in the House— 
he did not say whether the measure was 
right or wrong—it became the property 
of the House, and any private Member 
had as much right to speak upon it as 
the Government. Any measure backed 
by a strong force of public opinion was 
sure to obtain a hearing, and the late 
hours which prevailed prior to the Rule 
were detrimental to the health of Mem- 
bers. Some of the best men in the 
country always occupied the Treasury 
Bench, whatever party was in power, 
and he had often seen them detained 
to a very late hour of night, to the 
waste of their time and energies, by 
Gentlemen who, though estimable, pro- 
posed measures backed by no force of 
public opinion. The real truth was, that 
it was impossible to do business in an 
Assembly of 650 persons except by the 
exercise of great self-restraint and mu- 
tual forbearance. The proposed restric- 
tion was, he thought, wise and salutary, 
and he would support it with the Prime 
Minister’s modification. He would sug- 

est the withdrawal of the Amendment. 
‘*No, no!” 

Mr. HORSMAN said, he saw no 
difficulty in arriving at the conclusion 
evidently favoured by the general feel- 
ing of the House. His hon. Friend 
(Mr. Dillwyn) had suggested a modifi- 
cation which the Prime Minister had 
very judiciously accepted, and his hon. 
and learned Friend (Mr. Osborne Mor- 
gan) proposed to withdraw his Amend- 
ment in its favour. There appeared to 
be an objection to such withdrawal ; 
but, if so, it could be negatived, and 
then, on the Main Question being put, 
his hon. Friend could propose the pro- 
viso as an addendum. 

Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN said, that 
if the House would permit him he would 
withdraw his Amendment. [‘‘No.’’} 


Question, ‘‘ That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the Question,” 
put, and agreed to. 


Main Question proposed. 


Amendment proposed, 


To add, at the end thereof, the words, “ Pro- 
vided, that this Rule shall not apply to any Bill 


which has through Committee of the 
House.” —(Mr. Dillwyn.) 


Mr. GOLDSMID asked whether such 
& proviso was in Order? The House had 
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already resolved that the Resolution as 
it stood should be the Question put, and 
the proviso was in contradiction to the 
the words, ‘‘ except for a Money Bill.” 

Mr. ROEBUCK said, he thought that 
there was no doubt whatever that the 
words could be added. All that had 
been determined by the House was that 
the original Resolution should stand 

art of the Question before the House. 

t need not be the whole Question, and 
though he acknowledged the proviso 
was rather awkwardly framed, this had 
resulted from leave to withdraw the 
original Amendment’ having been re- 
fused. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, the House had 
declared that the words proposed by the 
hon. Member for Leicestershire (Mr. 
Heygate) should stand part of the Ques- 
tion. It was quite open to any hon. 
Member to propose the addition of 
words to the Resolution. 


Question put, ‘That those words be 
there added.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 275; Noes 
113: Majority 162. 

Main Question, as amended, put, and 
agreed to. 

Resolved, That, except for a Money Bill, no 
Order of the Day or Notice of Motion be taken 
after half-past Twelve of the clock at night, 
with respect to which Order or Notice of Motion 
a Notice of Opposition or Amendment shall 
have been printed on the Notice Paper, or if 
such Notice of Motion shall only have been 
given the next previous day of sitting, and 
objection shall be taken when such Notice is 
called: Provided, that this Rule shall not apply 
to any Bill which has passed through Committee 
of the House. 


CRIMINAL LAW AMENDMENT ACT 
(1871) REPEAL BILL. 
LEAVE. FIRST READING. 


Mr. MUNDELLA, in rising to move 
for leave to bring in a Bill to repeal 
“The Criminal Law Amendment Act 
(1871),” said, having regard to the fact 
that Her Majesty’s Government had ap- 
pointed a Royal Commission to inquire 
into the subject, and that they had pro- 
mised to legislate upon it during the 
present Session, he was willing to. post- 
pone the second reading of the Bill until 
the 10th of June. Before that time they 
could hardly expect the Commission to 
make their Report, and after that time 
legislation might be regarded as im- 
practicable, 
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Mr. oem oad ON pees said, he a8 
not rise for the se of opposing the 
introduction of this Bill; stg was 
glad to find that the hon. Member pro- 
posed to defer its second reading at all 
events for a considerable time. He 
should like to say, as there had been 
some misconception upon the matter, 
that the first moment that the most 
urgent business which the Government 
had to deal with was disposed of, he had 
brought before their attention what he 
thought was the most pressing matter 
connected with the particular Department 
of which he had charge—namely, this 
question of the disputes which had arisen 
as to the working of two Acts of Parlia- 
ment that had lately been passed, and 
the Government took up that matter at 
the first possible opportunity. He should 
like also to state that the way in which 
they found matters was this: A Royal 
Commission had been issued which had 
accumulated a vast amount of facts, and 
upon these facts Parliament had legis- 
lated. Two Acts of Parliament had 
been passed regulating the relations be- 
tween master and servant; but com- 
plaint had been made that serious differ- 
ences of opinion had arisen amongst large 


classes of Her Majesty’s subjects with 
reference to the working of these Acts 


of Parliament. There was no informa- 
tion that he could place his hands upon, 
in the Home Office or elsewhere, to show 
the particular cases as to which com- 
plaints had arisen, and it became the 
duty of the Government to see how best 
they could inform themselves as to the 
matters in dispute. The working of the 
Law of Conspiracy having been ques- 
tioned, it was necessary before legislating 
that they should have the advice of some 
of Her Majesty’s Judges, and that the 
Judges should obtain information on 
which to give advice. The Government, 
therefore, thought the best way was to 
appoint a Royal Commission of perfectly 
independent men to consider what were 
the precise points in dispute, and to 
ascertain the facts. The Government 
had undertaken to do their duty, and 
hoped to receive the Report of the Com- 
mittee in such time as to enable them to 
legislate upon the matter during the 
present Session. 

Motion agreed to. 

Bill to repeal “The Criminal Law Amend- 
ment Act 1871,” ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. Munpetia, Mr. Evstace Surru, Mr. Mac- 
DONALD, Mr. Burt, Mr. Carrer, and Mr. Morey. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 41.] 
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JURY SYSTEM (IRELAND). 


Select Committee appointed, “to inquire and 
report on the working of the Irish Jury system 
before and since the passing of the Act 34 and 
35 Vic. c. 65; and whether any and what 
amendments are nece to secure the due 
administration of justice.” —(Mr. Bruen.) 

And, on April 20, Committee nominated as 
follows: —Sir Micnaet Hicks Beracu, The 
Marquess of Hartineton, Dr. Bax, Viscount 
Cricuton, Mr. Law, Mr. Ptiunxer, Mr, 
O’Reitty, Mr. Lorges, The O’Donocuvr, Mr. 
Mutnoittanp, Mr. Downtne, Mr. Verner, 
Mr. Henry Herpert, Mr. Synan, and Mr. 
Bruen :—Power to send for persons, papers, 
and records; Five to be the quorum. 

And, on April 22, The O’Conor Don, and Sir 
Arthur Guinness added. 


PUBLIC PETITIONS. 


Select Committee appointed, “to whom shall 
be referred all Petitions presented to the House, 
with the exception of such as relate to Private 
Bills ; and that such Committee do classify and 
prepare abstracts of the same, in such form and 
manner as shall appear to them best suited to 
convey to the House all requisite information 
respecting their contents, and do report the 
same from time to time to the House; and that 
such Reports do in all cases set forth the number 
of Signatures to each Petition:—And that such 
Committee have power to direct the printing 
in extenso of such Petitions, or of such parts of 
Petitions, as shall appear to require it :—And 
that such Committee have power to report their 
opinion and observations thereupon to the 
House :’’ — Sir Cuartes Forster, Mr. Kay- 
SuurrLewortu, The O’ Donocuue, Mr. O’Conor, 
Mr. M‘Lacan, Earl De Grey, Mr. Kiynarp, 
Lord Artuur Russevt, Mr. Wii11aAM Ormspy 
Gore, Mr. Cavenpisu Bentinck, Mr. RecinaLp 
Yorke, Sir Cuartes Russert, Mr. Sanprorp, 
Mr. Simonps, and Viscount Cricutron :—Three 
to be the quorum.—(Sir Charles Forster.) 


GAME LAWS ABOLITION BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. P. A. Taytor, Bill for the 
Abolition of the Game Laws, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. P. A. Tayztor, Mr. Burt, 
Mr. Dickinson, Mr. George Drxon, and Mr. 
M‘Comate. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [ Bill 36. ] 


GAME BIRDS (IRELAND) BILL. 


On Motion of Viscount Cricuron, Bill for 
altering the shooting season for Grouse and 
certain other Game Birds in Ireland, ordered to 
be brought in by Viscount Cricnton, Mr. Ser- 
jeant Suertock, and The Marquess of Hamizron. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 37.] 


MONASTIC AND CONVENTUAL INSTITUTIONS 
BILL. 
On Motion of Mr. Newpgcare, Bill for ap- 
pentes Commissioners to inquire respecting 
onastic and Conventual Institutions in Great 
Britain, and for other purposes connected. there- 
with, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Newpe- 
GATE, Sir THomas Cuampers, and Mr. Horr. 
Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 38.] 
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HYPOTHEC (SCOTLAND) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Vans Acnew, Bill to abo- 
lish the Landlord’s 4 of Hypothec for Rent, 
except in regard to Dwelling-houses, in Scot- 
land, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Vans 
Acyew, Mr. Baru Hamitton, Sir WiiaM 
Srmetinc Maxwett, and Sir Gzorcr Dovenas. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 39. ] 


WILD ANIMALS (SCOTLAND) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. James Barctay, Bill to 
amend the Laws relating to Wild Animals in 
Scotland, ordered to be brought in by Mr. James 
Barctay, Mr. TrevELYAN, and Mr. Forpyce. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 40.] 


REGISTRATION OF FIRMS BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Norwoon, Bill for the 
Registration of certain Firms carrying on busi- 
ness in the United Kingdom, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Norwoop, Mr. Sampson 
Lioyp, and Mr. Wurrwe tt. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [ Bill 42.] 


SALE OF LIQUORS ON SUNDAY (IRELAND) 
BILL. 
On Motion of Mr. Ricuarp Smyru, Bill to 


prevent the sale of Spirituous Liquors in Public 
Houses on Sunday in Ireland, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Richarp Smytu, The O’Conor 
Don, Viscount Cricnton, Mr. Deasz, Mr. WiL- 
u1aM JoHNSTON, Mr. Repmonp, Mr. James 
Corry, and Mr. Tuomas Dicxson. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 43.] 


HOMICIDE LAW AMENDMENT BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Russert Gurney, Bill to 
consolidate and amend the Law relating to 
Homicide, ordered to be brought in ‘by Mr. 
Russet, Gurney and Mr. Lopgs. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 44.] 


CONJUGAL RIGHTS (SCOTLAND) ACT 
AMENDMENT BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Anperson, Bill to amend 
the Conjugal Rights (Scotland) Act, ordered to 
be brought in by Mr. Anperson, Sir Epwarp 
CoLEBROOKE, Orr Ewinc, Mr. James 
Cowan, Mr. Lerru, and Mr. Yeaman. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [ Bill 45.] 


WAYS AND MEANS. 
setenen hem 23] reported and agreed to : 
—Bill ordered to be brought in by Mr. Rarxzs, 
Mr. Cuancettor of the Excnzquer, and Mr. 
Witiiam Henry Smrru. 
Bill presented, and read the first time. 
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PUBLIC WORKS LOAN COMMISSIONERS 
[LOANS TO SCHOOL BOARDS]. 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 

Resolved, That it is expedient to authorise an 
Advance or Advances, not exceeding £1,500,000, 
out of the Consolidated Fund of the United 
Kingdom, to the Public Works Loan Commis- 
sioners, for enabling them to make Loans to 
School Boards in pursuance of “ The Elementary 
Education Act, 1870.” 

Resolution to be reported To-morrow. 


House adjourned at Seven o’clock, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, 25th March, 1874. 


MINUTES. ]—Pvusuic Buus — Ordered — Irish 
Land Act Extension *. 

Ordered—First Reading—Public Works Loan 
Commissioners (Loans to School Boards) * 
46}. 

Pied Reading—ConsolidatedFund(£7,000,000)*; 
Parliamentary Elections (Polling) [21] put off. 
Committee—Report — (£1,422,797 14s. 6d.) Con- - 

solidated Fund *. 


TRELAND—UNION 
QUESTION. 
Mr. G. BROWNE asked the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, Whether it is the 
intention of Her Majesty’s Government 
to introduce a Bill this Session dealing 
with the question of Union Rating in 
Treland ? 
Sm MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH : 
No. 


RATING. 


PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS 
(POLLING) BILL.—[{Brt 21.] 
(Sir Charles W. Dilke, Mr. Anderson, Mr. Burt, 
Mr. Macdonald, Mr. Norwood.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order for Second reading read. 


Sr CHARLES W. DILKE, in moving 
that the Bill be now read a second time, 
said: The subject which I bring before 
the House to-day is one which has often 
engaged the attention of Parliament, 
and divisions were taken upon it both in 
the House of Commons and the House of 
Lords in the years 1870, 1871, and 1872. 
We have now before us the experience 
of the first General Election under the 
Ballot, and we have also a fact to deal 
with, to which I will presently allude, 
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which makes the hardship of the limited 
hours greater than it ever was before. 
The special hardship of which I speak 
is this—that for every Parliamentary 
election there are two School Board elec- 
tions; that the School Board polling 
hours arefrom 8 to 8 o’clock, and that itis 
impossible to get it into the heads of the 
majority of voters that the law has not 
been changed, and that the Parliamen- 
tary polling hours continue to be only 
from 8 to 4. As regards the experience 
of the late Election, the poll in most of 
London was taken in a dense pea-soup 
fog—taken, that is, by gaslight almost 
universally, and this fact disposes of the 
idle talk which was indulged in, in 1872, 
as to the great increase of personation 
which would occur if the poll were kept 
open to 8 o’clock. I venture to assert 
that there was not more personation at 
the last election with gaslight voting 
than there has been at previous elections 
with daylight voting; and I venture also 
to affirm that the School Board voting 
has shown that no inconvenience follows 
_ from keeping open the poll to 8 o’clock. 
If we consider this subject from a higher 
point of view, I think we must allow 
that when Parliament has once decided 
that certain persons should hold political 
power and possess the suffrage, that 
then Parliament is bound, if it does not 
wish to stultify itself, to facilitate the 
voting of those persons by all means in 
its power. Now, in London, and some 
other towns, a large portion of the voters 
are virtually disfranchised. The skilled 
artizans, as a general rule, take so keen 
an interest in politics that they give up 
the whole day, or half the day, for poli- 
tical purposes; but the persons who 
belong to other great classes of the com- 
munity are less able, or less willing, to 
make this sacrifice. I speak on the one 
hand of the large number of voters who 
are below the rank of skilled artizans, 
and also of very different classes, such 
as bankers’ clerks and city men. The 
subject is one of special importance 
in London because of the vast distances 
from the places where great numbers of 
voters have to vote, to the part of the 
City in which they have their work. 
Personally, I should be content to have 
a special law for London upon this point; 
but I am aware that the grievance is 
also greatly felt in Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
Bristol, and other large towns, and I 
have, therefore, thought it desirable to, 
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at all events, raise the question in a 
wider shape; and if the counties do not 
need the Bill, I will accept a limitation 
to boroughs in Committee. The diffi- 
culties in the way of carrying out a 
scheme which, in the great towns, at all 
events, is much needed, are only two— 
the fear of the increase of personation, 
and confusion, which, as I have said, is 
met by the experience of the last Elec- 
tion in London, and of the School Board 
elections universally; and, secondly, the 
consideration that the presiding officers, 
their clerks, and the representatives of 
the candidates at the booths would be- 
come over tired, and incapable of per- 
forming their work if the hours were 
extended in the way proposed. With 
regard to the second point, I think that 
the experience of the School Board elec- 
tions would go to show that much im- 

ortance need not be attached to it; but 
if others should take a different view, I 
should myself prefer to see a pause in 
the poll during a portion of the least 
busy hours of the day, rather than its 
present absolute limitation to 4 o’clock. 
The history of this question in the House 
of Commons is a most peculiar one, and 
does not reflect much credit upon those 
of us who had seats in the last Parlia- 
ment. In 1872, the then Government 
divided the House against my proposal, 
that the polling hours should be ex- 
tended; but finding that there was a 
strong minority, they then proposed a 
compromise. This was the famous sun- 
rise and sunset compromise which we 
much disliked, but thought preferable to 
the existing law. When this compro- 
mise was objected to in the House, the 
Government wished to drop it, and when 
we objected to their doing so, they posi- 
tively voted in a body against their own 
Se tape When the Bill reached the 

ouse of Lords, Lord Shaftesbury took 
up my Amendment, and moved it in my 
words, and carried it against the Go- 
vernment upon a division. The next 
day, however, the Government came 
down to the Lords, and asked that body 
to accept, instead of the Amendment 
that had been carried, their own com- 
promise, against which they had actually 
voted in the House of Commons. 
Lord Shaftesbury gave way, and they 
carried their compromise in the Lords 
without a division; but when the Bill 
got back to the House of Commons 
again, and the compromise was again 
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objected to by the same hon. Members 
who had already objected to it once, the 
Government again dropped their com- 
promise, and matters remained exactly 
as they were before. This episode, when 
told in the country, was not likely to 
increase the respect in which it held the 
deliberations of the House, and I cannot 
but think that there will be a disposition 
now, especially when it is seen that in 
the great towns, one party is as likely 
to gain by the change as the other, to 
take a bolder and more sensible view of 
the question, and to facilitate the exer- 
cise of the franchise by those persons on 
whom it has been conferred. The hon. 
Baronet concluded by moving the second 
reading of the Bill. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Sir Charles W. Ditlke.) 


Mr. GOLDNEY, in moving as an 
Amendment, ‘‘That the Bill be read a 
second time this day six months,”’ said, 
the question had, in his opinion, been 
adequately discussed by the late Parlia- 
ment, for it had been repeatedly brought 
before it by the hon. Baronet the Mem- 
ber for Chelsea (Sir Charles W. Dilke), 
butthe House had always settled that the 
hours should remain as at present. He 
did not think the hon. Member had 
added much to what had then been ad- 
vanced, nor had he made out anything 
like a case in support of the change 
which he advocated. The chief conten- 
tion of the hon. Member was, that suffi- 
cient facilities were not given to the 
working men to exercise their privileges 
as voters. That was an erroneous con- 
tention. The fact was, that after an 
election some persons always attempted 
to account for the course of events, and 
that out-of-doors, some, who wondered 
why certain candidates had been re- 
turned and others not, had advocated an 
alteration in the machinery of voting. 
He hadhad an opportunity oflooking over 
the late Election Returns for the borough 
of Chelsea, and he found that, taking 
the numbers of the highest successful 
and the highest unsuccessful candidate, 
14,500 persons voted, as compared with 
11,500 in 1868. [Sir Cuartes Dike: 
Out of 25,000. ] at fact showed that 
the proportion of voters on the register 
who voted had considerably increased 
since 1868—to the amount of 25 per cent 
—and that was also the case at Liverpool 
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and Manchester. In 1868, 15,000 voted 
in Liverpool, and this year there were 
20,000; while in Manchester at the last 
Election 38,000 voted, as compared with 
27,000 in 1868. Where, then, was the 
argument of the working men not being 
able to record their votes, when they 
had such a large increase in the number 
of those who actually voted in the largest 
and most important constituencies? He 
held that the contention had no valid 
ground on which to stand. This, indeed, 
was, in a measure, proved by the fact 
that no complaint, either in the shape of 
a Petition or otherwise, had reached the 
House with respect to the alleged defect 
in the working of the Ballot. His cure 
for the evil, if any such existed, would 
be not to extend the hours of polling, 
but to increase the number of the polling 
places. Since 1832, the policy had been 
to abridge the period over which the 
election extended. It was unduly dis- 
paraging the intelligence of artizans to 
represent that they could not be convinced 
that the poll closed at 4, and to keep it 
open till 8 would induce many persons 
to delay voting till the last hour, when 
there would again be a crowd and a de- 
mand for a still later hour. Indeed, 
he believed that that practice already 
obtained to a great extent. The excite- 
ment, moreover, would be protracted 
into the night, and Returning Officers, 
who had shown every desire to satisfy 
the natural anxiety of candidates and 
voters by declaring the result the same 
night—this being effected even in Mary- 
lebone, where 25,000 polled—would be 
unable to do so. Further than that, the 
hon. Baronet had expressed an intima- 
tion that the counties might not probably 
requireit. Neither in his (Mr. Goldney’s) 
estimation, did the boroughs. A double 
staff would be necessary if the hours 
were extended, and this would increase 
the Returning Officers’ charges, which, 
as shown by three Motions for inquiry, 
were felt already to be excessive. The 
Bill would thus conflict with the principle 
advocated by the hon. Baronet, that it 
should be open to persons of any class 
to become candidates. The hon. Gentle- 
man concluded by moving the rejection 
of the Bill. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the word “‘ now,” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words “upon this 
day six months.” —(MMr. Goldney.) 


2L 
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Mr. ANDERSON supported the se- 
cond reading of the Bill. He should 
like to say one or two words with re- 
gard to the objections which had been 
urged against it by the hon. Gentleman 
who had just sat down. The hon. Mem- 
ber said that the number of voters who 
took part in the last General Election 
had not diminished as compared with 
1868, but had increased to a larger ex- 
tent than might have been expected 
from the increased constituencies. That, 
however, was only a negative kind of 
argument; because it did not prove that 
if those facilities asked for in this Bill 
had been in existence there might not 
have been a still larger number of elec- 
tors who would have recorded their votes. 
And the hon. Member took no notice 
of the difficulty under which many of 
those who recorded their votes did so. 
The hardship of the present state of 
things greatly affected the artizan classes 
of the country, and their complaint was 
that if they were not exactly precluded 
from voting altogether, yet they had to 
record their votes under exceptionally 
difficult circumstances. They must either 
vote during the dinner hour, when they 
might find the polling places so crowded 
that they could not get in, or they must 
lose half-a-day’s pay by absenting them- 
selves from work in order to poll. Now, 
he contended that it was unfair to expect 
any class, and especially the poorer class, 
to forfeit half-a-day’s pay in order to re- 
cord their votes. The hon. Gentleman 
said, ‘increase the number of polling 
places ;”’ and at the sametime he objected 
to the hours being extended, on the 
ground that it would entail additional 
expense. Well, would not the increase 
of polling-places also involve additional 
expense ? To extend the hours of polling 
did not necessarily involve the increase 
of the staff, but to increase the number 
of polling-places must necessarily do so. 
It was in the experience of all hon. 
Members that the Returning Officers’ ex- 

enses, under the Ballot, had been greatly 

eavier than before, and the reason for 
that was, that the Ballot Act had solargely 
added to the number of polling places. 
The hon. Gentleman said if they extended 
the hours of polling they would heighten 
the excitement of an election. For his 


part he thought it would have the very 
opposite effect, and in proof of this he 
would quote the case of his own consti- 
tuents, The polling in Glasgow termi- 
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nated at 4 o’clock, and it was announced 
that it would be possible to give the re- 
sult the same night. The consequence 
was that crowds remained in the streets 
in a more or less excited state until after 
midnight. Now, if the poll had been 
open until 8 o’clock, it would have been 
impossible to have counted the votes 
that night, and the people, knowing 
this, would have gone quietly to their 
homes, instead of remaining about the 
streets until midnight. The hon. Gen- 
tleman said no Petitions had been pre- 
sented to the House in favour of the 
Bill, but he must remember that the 
Session was yet young, and before long 
he might see plenty of them brought to 
the Table. In conclusion, he begged to 
say that, so far as his experience went, 
the artizan class were very strongly de- 
sirous that this change should be made, 
and he should therefore vote for the 
second reading. 

CotoneL BARTTELOT hoped the 
House would agree to the Amendment 
of the hon. Member for Chippenham 
(Mr. Goldney), because it would be an 
unfortunate and mischievous thing at 
that early period after the passing of 
the Ballot Act to re-open the ques- 
tion. Further time was wanted to see 
whether that Act really required im- 
provement; and if they assented to the 
second reading of this Bill, no doubt 
they would soon find that plenty of 
other grievances under the Ballot Act 
would be brought before the House. 
That subject was carefully discussed in 
the last Parliament, and three divisions 
were taken on that very question—the 
first on a proposal to insert 6, instead of 
8 o’clock in the morning, which was re- 
jected by 242 to 66; the second, on the 
proposal of the hon. Baronet the Mem- 
ber for Chelsea (Sir Charles Dilke), 
to extend the hours to 8 in the evening, 
which was rejected by 206 to 98; and 
the third on a proposal to fix 5 o’clock 
P.M. for closing the poll in boroughs, 
which was rejected by 157 to 93. Every 
point now raised was raised in those 
former discussions, as would be seen 
from the reports of their debates. The 
hon. Baronet had failed to show that 
any inconvenience had been created, or 
that men had been unable to record 
their votes ; or—what was an important 
point— that in instances where votes 
were kept back till a late hour, the 
voters did not in some instances hang 
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back—as was alleged in certain Peti- 
tions—in order to receive some small 
consideration for their votes. If the 
hour of polling were extended to 8 
o’clock, these cases would be multiplied, 
and disturbances would increase, and 
temptation become more rife. It seemed 
to him that the Ballot Act, which it cost 
so much trouble to pass, had worked 
quietly and well, and they had better, 
for the present, remain satisfied with it. 

Mr. J. HOLMS said, that so far as 
his constituency (Hackney) was con- 
cerned, the present hours were very in- 
convenient—indeed, it was not possible 
for many of the best class of artizans to 
vote, for they left home for the City be- 
fore 8 A.M., and did not return till after 
6P.mM. He spoke of porters and packers 
—the very élite of the working classes— 
men whowere entrusted with the valuable 
contents of the City warehouses, and who 
went to their duties earlier to prepare for 
the clerks and others who came at a later 
hour. These men could not vote without 
having the time given themor losing half- 
a-day’s pay. As to excitement, it was 
created more by voters having the time 
given them, and by their hanging about 
afterwards. He asked why the same 
facilities for voting should not be given 
at Parliamentary elections as were af- 
forded at School Board elections, which 
were so satisfactorily conducted? Ifthe 
polling-places were kept open until 8 
o’clock in the evening, much less ex- 
citement than prevailed under the pre- 
sent rule would be found to exist, and 
he had no doubt that if the Bill of the 
hon. Baronet the Member for Chelsea 
(Sir Charles Dilke) became law, much 
greater facilities would be afforded to 
the voter. 

Mr. RATHBONE said, he must at 
once deny that the object of the Bill or 
its supporters was to give their own 
party an advantage. He would contend 
that the extension of the polling hour 
would increase the power of the popular 
party forthetime being, and that therefore 
the hon. and gallant Member for Sussex 
(Colonel Barttelot) and his Friends 
should not object to the Bill, for they 
would probably have an increased ma- 
jority on their side of the House. He 
also wished to point out that, although 
the employment of cabs by candidates 
to bring up voters was prohibited by the 
present law against corrupt practices, 
yet at the late General Election that 
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prohibition had been generally disre- 
garded by both sides. That was a state 
of things which ought not to be allowed 
to exist. Hither the law ought to be re- 
pealed, which made the employment of 
cabs in large towns illegal, or the hours 
of polling ought to be extended so as to 
enable the working-men to walk to the 
lJ. An extension of those hours would, 
e believed, decrease the expenses of 
elections in large towns by about £1,000 
through the mere non-employment of 
cabs, and he believed that both sides of 
the House would find on inquiry that 
their constituents would welcome the 
change to a later hour of the afternoon 
than 4 o’clock. Ifthe hours should be 
too long for Returning Officers and their 
clerks, let the polling commence at 11 
or 12 in the day. The reality of the 
‘Conservative working-man ’”’ must now 
be admitted; but it would only be a 
gracious act if his friends would recog- 
nize the inconvenience to which he was 
put in recording his vote, and would not 
expect him to make sacrifices dispro- 
portionate to those imposed on other 
classes. 

Mr. STEPHEN CAVE said, that as 
the Ballot Act was only a temporary and 
experimental measure, they had better 
try the experiment a little longer before 
they set about altering it. They were 
very much too fond in that House, if an 
Act did not carry out all the objects which 
its promoters expected from it, of imme- 
diately bringing in another Act to amend 
it next year. Thus, by degrees, the law 
became so complicated and perplexed as 
to be a scandal to the country, as had 
been remarked by the Judges over and 
over again. Scarcely an Act was passed 
which did not inconvenience somebody 
in some particular, and they always 
found an hon. Member taking a personal 
view of it, and coming down to ask that 
it should be instantly altered for his own 
convenience, or that of his constituency. 
He objected to the Bill now submitted 
for various reasons. An attempt had 
been made to treat lightly the objection 
that the polling would, in the event of 
an extension of hours, be carried on after 
nightfall. His opinion was that that 
was a very grave objection, for with 
regard to it, one point had been very 
much overlooked—it had been supposed 
that boroughs were nothing but large 
cities. No doubt, in a large city there 
was not much difference in the streets 
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by night or by day, and certainly in 
many parts of the Metropolis — for 
example, in Westminster the other day 
—the election was carried on during 
the whole day in Cimmerian darkness. 
There, whether it was 8 in the morning 
or 8 in the evening, it was pitch dark all 
the same; but then there were facilities 
which would enable that change to be 
carried out in large cities without incon- 
venience. In those places if it was dark 
they had only to turn on the gas; but 
how would it be in the case of the country 
boroughs? There were a number of those 
boroughs in darkness in the long even- 
ings of the winter months, and there it 
would lead to confusion and riot, to a 
certainty, if the elections were carried on 
in darkness. In Gloucestershire, the 
other day, the riots in the Forest of 
Dean would have been aggravated, if the 
polling had been prolonged into the hours 
of darkness. From his own experience, 


‘he believed voters were not kept from 


the poll, except in a few instances, by 
the hours; but there was no class which 
had not to give up something in per- 
forming the duty of citizens. It was as 
inconvenient in many cases for merchants 
and tradesmen to give up their time in 
order to vote, as it was for working- 
men; and those who were the great 
friends of the working classes were those 
who wished the expenses of elections to 
be thrown on the rates, which those 
classes would have to assist in paying. 
Yet they now cried out, because it wae 
involve some small sacrifice of wages, if 
the working-man went to vote. He did 
not see that the working-man would 
undergo any great hardship. They 
gave up a great deal of time to their 
amusements, and he believed that those 
who really had strong political feel- 
ings would be willing to make some 
sacrifice to carry out their principles; 
but if there was any strong reason 
for giving greater facilities to voters, 
it might be done by multiplying the 
polling - places. In his constituency 
there were 22 polling-places, and they 
were within a mile and a-half of almost 
every voter. He thought the whole 
country had rather underrated the in- 
telligence of the working classes in that 
matter, and he had himself supposed 
that it would be impossible to induce 
those men to come up in proper time 
and give their votes in the proper way ; 
yet they had done so in great numbers 
in his own constituency, composed to a 
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great extent of labourers, where only 
44 votes out of 4,000 were rejected for 
informality. The hon. Member for Liver- 
pool (Mr. Rathbone) was very sanguine 
if he thought by extending the polling 
to 8 o’clock he would prevent the em- 
ployment of cabs. Let them alter the 
hours as they pleased, yet they could 
not prevent cabs going about to pick 
up voters here and there, and voters 
often said they would not go to the poll 
at all unless they were conveyed. He 
saw many so employed in Westminster, 
and that was the case in all parts of the 
country in spite of the law. In con- 
clusion, he thought they had better carry 


on the — system, at any rate, 


during the term fixed for the present 
Ballot Act, and when the Act came to be 
reviewed in its integrity, then would be 
the time, if it was to be renewed, to 
make any changes in it which experience 
showed to be necessary. He said so, 
because he believed that the working 
classes were well acquainted with the 
provisions of the law, and, in his judg- 
ment, did not in any way confuse the 
hours of Parliamentary and School Board 
elections as alleged. He further thought 
that, as far as mechanical facility was 
concerned, the Act had worked well both 
in town and country, and that no suffi- 
cient case had been made out for the 
alteration now proposed in it. 

Smr HENRY JAMES said, that during 
the last Session of Parliament he had 
spoken against the extension of the poll- 
ing hours to 8 o’clock, and he should 
equally oppose the present measure hav- 
ing the same object in view, unless the 
hon. Baronet the Member for Chelsea 
(Sir Charles Dilke) would agree to a 
considerable modification of its prin- 
ciple ; for it seemed to him (Sir Henry 
James) that the evils of an extension of 
the hours of polling, if it were general 
in its application, would be great and 
conspicuous. Those evils included a 
great increase of expense and greater 
facilities for corruption. If the voting 
were continued after nightfall, there 
would probably be greater difficulty in 
maintaining proper supervision in the 
“natn a tes and relays of staff would 

e required, while an additional number 
of horses and carriages would also be 
necessary. Every hon. Member who 
represented a county or a borough would 
feel that the practical inconvenience of 
such an alteration would be so great as 
to render its general adoption very un- 
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advisable. Whilst holding that opinion, 
he also thought it would be wrong for 
him to decide the question solely by the 
light of his own convictions and expe- 
rience. Some consideration ought to be 
paid to those who represented large bo- 
rough constituencies, and whose expe- 
rience might be very different. If the 
Representatives of such constituencies as 
Chelsea, Glasgow, Liverpool, and Hack- 
ney declared that many of the electors 
of those boroughs were practically pre- 
cluded from voting at all, or could only 
do so at considerable inconvenience, and 
even sacrifice, some attention ought to 
be paid to them, and the question ought 
not to be repudiated by those who had 
had no experience of those inconve- 
niences. He would, therefore, suggest 
to the hon. Baronet (Sir Charles Dilke) 
that his measure should be applicable 
to certain constituencies, and to those 
only. If it were the fact that some con- 
stituencies required that Bill, the majo- 
rity must be considered and the common 
advantage, and not the advantage of a 
few constituencies only. If the hon. 
Baronet went further, and agreed that 
the constituencies desiring the Bill 
should prove their case, and that their 
names should be placed in a Schedule, 
then for such a measure, and for such a 
measure only, he would vote. It would 
be for such constituencies to make out 
their case, not simply by one of their 
Representatives expressing such to be 
their opinion, but by evidence given in 
some shape that would satisfy either a 
Committee of the House or the House 
itself that the measure was necessary for 
them. That step might meet the entire 
wants of the case. His own opinion, 
however, was that there was no necessity 
for an extension of hours in the great 
bulk of the constituencies. In a large 
town it would be no advantage to the 
working man to have 10 polling-places 
instead of five. What such a man re- 
quired was that he should be able to 
record his vote without sacrificing half- 
a-day’s wages. In some constituencies 
it was a habit not to work at all on the 
polling-day ; and he understood that in 
many boroughs the employers gave a 
half or a whole holiday to their work- 
men, so that there the workmen would 
be idle whatever were the hours of poll- 
ing. In Chelsea, on the other hand, a 
man who went to work in the suburbs 
might have to sacrifice a day’s pay if he 
wanted to record his vote. It appeared 
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that out of 25,000 persons on the elec- 
toral roll for Chelsea, only 14,000 voted. 
That showed there must be some reason 
why the other 11,000 did not go to the 
poll; and many of them probably might 
have done so if an opportunity had been 
given them. 

Mr. ROEBUCK said, his hon. and 
learned Friend (Sir Henry James) had 
adduced an admirable argument against 
the present Bill. His hon. and learned 
Friend would throw out that Bill, and 
bring in something else to remedy the 
present state of the law. Therefore, 
he would suggest that his hon. and 
learned Friend should join them in 
throwing out that Bill, and then if the 
hon. Baronet the Member for Chelsea 
(Sir Charles Dilke) chose to do anything 
to amend the law, and took a proper 
course for doing it they would support 
him. The passing of the Ballot Act was 
a great political experiment. Parliament 
thought so, and therefore they deter- - 
mined that the Act should only last 
eight years, that it should therefore be 
tried at two General Elections before its 
principles were fully decided upon, and 
that they should learn by experience 


'what further alterations might be re- 


quired in its provisions. Now, the pre- 
sent Bill was not that sort of cautious 
mode of proceeding. Englishmen care- 
fully made political changes. They did 
it with precaution, they did it always 
tentatively, they took care when any 
change was made that there should be 
no great jar which could possibly be 
avoided. That course they pursued in 
this case, and they determined that they 
would see how the Ballot Act worked 
before they altered it. But the hon. 
Baronet the Member for Chelsea broke 
in and said — ‘‘I am not for that, 
I want immediate change. Some- 
thing has gone wrong; I don’t like 
it, and therefore I will come to Parlia- 
ment to endeavour to induce them to 
depart from their cautious and regular 
mode of proceeding, and not to regard 
experience as worth anything, but to 
take my statement that reform is needed.” 
Well, if Parliament were to take the 
hon. Baronet’s personal experience, he 
begged to offer them his own. He re- 
presented one of the largest constituen- 
cies in the North of England. The 
number on its electoral roll was 35,000, 
of whom 25,000 voted; and he never 
heard in the whole election contest any 
complaint made by the working men. In 
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fact, they rather liked the half-day that 
was devoted to what they termed ‘‘ poli- 
tical excitement and exercise,” and they 
voted then and there. Everybody was 
enabled to vote; and when it was said 
that at Chelsea only 14,000 out of 25,000 
electors voted, he had yet to learn that 
the objection came from working men 
who would have voted if the poll had 
been open longer. He rather fancied 
that the persons who did not vote were 
the rich and the idle. He had always 
found the working men much more 
eager on those occasions, and much more 
determined to exercise their franchise, 
which they deemed of great importance, 
than the rich. Some people said—‘‘I 
care but little how the thing goes; at 
any rate, my vote cannot be of much 
consequence.” That, however, was not 
the feeling of the working man. He 
had the privilege of the franchise, and 
he liked to exercise it according to law. 
Well, he repeated that he had never 
heard any real complaint, and he said 
more, that the House now had no com- 
plaint before it; because the mere state- 
ment of the hon. Baronet the Member 
for Chelsea—what was it? Why, that 
he did not like the Act. He had not 
brought forward the case of any poor 
artizan who from pressure or want of 
opportunity had been unable to vote. 
Therefore, that House of Commons, fol- 
lowing the example of other Houses of 
Commons, would, he hoped, go cautiously 
to work. They had made a great expe- 
riment, and surrounded it with the safe- 
guards they thought requisite. Time 
would show whether they were suffi- 
cient or whether something else would 
have to be done; and he hoped that the 
right hon. Member for Bradford (Mr. 
W. E. Forster), who had charge of the 
Ballot Bill, would give them his opinion 
and sanction the principle he (Mr. Roe- 
buck) was now laying down—namely, 
that the experiment which had been 
made should be fairly and completely 
tested, before they made any change in 
the law. 

Mr. MUNDELLA said, his experi- 
ence was entirely at variance with that 
of his hon. and learned Colleague. That 
might, perhaps, be accounted for by the 
fact that his hon. and learned Colleague 
had the advantage of having his sup- 
porters conveyed to the poll in cabs and 
carriages, whereas his opponents had 
not. Now, any candidate who employed 
cabs in the face of the provisions of the 
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Act of Parliament, he distinctly stated 
ought to be ashamed of himself. The 
law ought to be repealed or enforced. 
When the Ballot Bill was before the 
House he had repeated applications from 
working men to support longer hours 
for the polling. Although it was true 
that over 25,000 men voted at Sheffield, 
yet a very large | ses. ew of his con- 
stituents were left unpolled, and many 
of the men who polled went to him and 
complained that they had done it at the 
sacrifice of half-a-day’s work, while 
others complained that leaving their em- 
ployment for half-a-day was most incon- 
venient. The steam-engines were in 
motion, and a loss was entailed on the 
employers. It was said that tradesmen 
and merchants made some sacr’‘ice in 
order to vote; but their case was not at 
all parallel with that of the working- 
man. As to those boroughs where it 
was alleged there was no gas, he asked 
where they were to be found in these 
days? The extension of the hour to 8 
P.M., would not, he believed, cause any 
greater excitement at elections; and he 
also believed that working men gene- 
rally were in favour of the change in 
the law. 

Mr. HERMON said, that in the last 
Parliament he advocated an extension of 
the hour, but his experience during the 
late Election had convinced him that 
there was no real necessity for it. He 
was opposed by a working man’s candi- 
date, and not a word of complaint from 
him against the present law did he hear. 
The polling was a very dull affair— 
though plenty of time was given to all 
to record their votes; and it should be 
known that in the towns in Lancashire 
the electors were a very enthusiastic 
body of people, and anxious to record 
their votes. He held it to be the duty 
of the workman, when he had the fran- 
chise conferred upon him, to make some 
sacrifice, in order to discharge the respon- 
sibility that attached to him, as a citizen, 
in recording his vote. {Mr. MunpEtza: 
Oh, oh!] The hon. Member for Shef- 
field might say ‘‘Oh,” but that was no 
argument. The men working in the 
large factories in the north were not 
locked out, if they absented themselves 
for a short time. 

Mr. T. E. SMITH believed that the 
present limitation of the hours of poll- 
ing was inconvenient to many of the best 
class of artizans in Newcastle, where 
probably two or three thousand more 





























votes in a constituency of about 21,000 
electors would have been recorded if the 
polling places had been open longer. In 
his district many of the best of the work- 
ing men were employed on various jobs 
distant from the borough, and it was 
impossible for them to attend between 
the hours of 8 and 4 to vote, unless they 
made a considerable sacrifice, and per- 
haps gave offence to their employers. 
He contended that an increase in the 
number of polling-places would be of 
little use. He must express his surprise 
that the discussion should have assumed 
so much of a party character. rier 
that the Conservative working man ha 
given such decisive proof of his existence, 
he should have thought that those who 
had been placed in power by his aid 
would have been desirous of giving him 
greater facilities for recording his vote. 
Dr. CAMERON said, that as one of 
the Representatives of a constituency of 
52,000, he might be allowed to say a 
few words on the subject before the 
House. When he presented himself as 
a candidate for the suffrayes of the elec- 
tors of Glasgow, there was no topic in 
regard to which he found anything like so 
wide-spread interest as was manifested on 
that they were discussing, and this was 
conclusive proof to him that, in large 
constituencies at least, there was a very 
general desire for the extension of the 
hours of voting. It seemed to him that 
the objections which had been raised to 
the proposal of his hon. Friend, the 
Member for Chelsea (Sir Charles Dilke), 
might be divided into three head- 
ings, like everything else. In the first 
place, there was the abstract objection 
to tinkering up recent legislation. It 
must be remembered, however, that the 
legislation on this point had taken place 
without the benefit of the experience 
which the country had since had. Nor 
did it appear to him that the substitution 
of 8 for 4 would lead to such a terrible 
complication of the laws of the country 
as seemed to be imagined. The next 
objection raised was on the ground of 
expense, but he confessed it appeared to 
him that, so far from necessarily increas- 
ing the expenses, the alteration would 
in many cases tend to decrease them. 
As a proof of this, he stated that in 
Glasgow at the last General Election, 
the Returning Officer, actuated by the 
laudable desire to make known the re- 
sults as promptly as possible, consulted 
the various candidates beforehand, in 
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order to obtain their permission to incur 
the increased expense of providing clerks 
to count the votes during the night im- 
mediately following the Election. As to 
the danger of rioting, he might remark 
that in his portion of the country the 
electors were prudent as well as enthu- 
siastic, and while he did not believe many 
of them sacrificed their half-day’s pay, 
he knew that many of them did more, 
for they sacrificed their breakfasts or 
their dinners. There was a proverb that 
‘‘a hungry man was an angry man,” 
and if there was a danger of rioting it 
was more likely to be experienced when 
a number of hungry men found that 
their candidate was defeated, because a 
number of persons of their way of think- 
ing could not get an opportunity of 
voting for him. If, on the other hand, 
all were allowed to earn their full day’s 
pay, to eat their meals as usual, and to 
vote for the man of their choice, there 
was much less fear of their being dis- 
orderly. It was said that employers were 
always ready to give their men holidays 
to allow them to vote ; but, for his part, 
he thought that the Bill now before 
them would not be without good results, 
if it had the effect of doing away with 
the holiday nuisance; for if there was 
one thing more than another which con- 
duced to rioting, it was the granting of 
these holidays on polling days. 

Mr. SCOURFIELD said, that if the 
i em change were introduced it would 

e effected against the entire current 
of recent legislation, which had been in 
the direction of abridging the hours for 
taking the poll. As to the question of 
light, he hoped that if the Motion of 
the hon. Baronet the Member for Chel- 
sea were agreed to he would propose 
that elections should be held at the time 
of full moon. 

Mr. E. JENKINS wished first to refer 
to the rather extraordinary argument of 
the hon. and learned Gentleman below him 
the Member for Sheffield (Mr. Roebuck), 
who said that because the Ballot was a 
tentative measure, they ought not to 
make it more tentative. Supposing for 
a moment there was anything in this, it 
appeared to him that they might go on 
making it more and more tentative in 
order to see if they could not make it 
more effective; but he regarded the 
argument of the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman as of no force, for this reason, 
that this was not a question of the 
Ballot. It was simply a question of 
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affording facilities for voting ; and whe- 
ther the Ballot was in operation or not, 
it was perfectly open to the hon. Baronet 
the Member for Chelsea (Sir Charles 
Dilke) to propose to provide extra facili- 
ties for voting. He was rather sorry to 
see the danger that this was about to 
be made a party question, and felt 
greatly astonished that, considering all 
the talk they had heard about the 
Conservative working man, in whose 
manufacture the hon. Member for 
Westminster (Mr. W. H. Smith) had 
proved himself such an adept, the party 
in power should be found opposing a 
Bill the object of which was to afford 
facilities for working men to vote. He 
hoped to be able to offer one or two 
reasons which would convince even hon. 
Members opposite that they ought to 
support the second reading. One thing 
on which he laid great stress had not 
yet been referred to, and it was this— 
that it was advisable to afford every 
facility in their power to enable, if, 
indeed, not to induce, all electors to 
record their votes. At the last Election 
it was certain that in large and impor- 
tant constituencies which had hitherto 
exhibited strong political passions and 
prejudices, there was very extensive ab- 
stention from voting. He did not wish 
to inquire into the causes which had led 
to that abstention; but he did wish to 
state the fact, and he might be excused 
from reminding the House that he gave 
his testimony as the Representative of a 
large and intelligent constituency in 
Scotland. There was no doubt that 
there was, on the part of a great many 
employés, great difficulty experienced in 
getting an opportunity to record their 
votes, and the matter was one which 
affected not merely the working classes, 
but also clerks and other mercantile 
employés. It ought not, therefore, to be 
regarded as a class question. Even 
taking it as a class question, however, it 
would be becoming on the part of hon. 
Members on the other side, who had 
come in with a large majority and found 
themselves in power, not to offer any 
opposition, but to consent to take a large 
and generous view of the question. It 
had been clearly shown that there 
were large constituencies in which con- 
siderable numbers of working men felt 
it to be a grievance that they had to make 
the sacrifices they were now required to 
make before they could vote. It seemed 
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to him, therefore, that it would be wise 
for the Conservative party rather to 
fall in with the supporters of the Bill 
than to oppose them. They had at pre- 
sent a large majority; but he had seen 
in Canada two or three feet of snow on 
the ground, heard the tinkling of the 
sleigh bells, and seen the atmosphere 
clear and bright; and, twenty-four hours 
after, the snow had disappeared, the 
roads had been covered with mud, and 
the chariot wheels rolled heavily. The 
day might come when the right hon. 
Gentleman at the head of the Govern- 
ment would have to appeal once more to 
the constituencies, a having in such a 
case as this failed to meet the just de- 
mands of the working classes, he might 
not find so many of them willing to sup- 
port himagain. Apartfrom that, however, 
this was a mere matter of convenience in 
voting, and he was very much astonished 
to find the opposition that had been 
raised to the Bill of his hon. Friend. 
He had been trying to conceive while the 
hon. Gentleman opposite the Member for 
Chippenham (Mr. Goldney) was speak- 
ing, whom he represented, and in whose 
interest he spoke. Was it the attorneys? 
Well, they knew that if attorneys were 
kept till 8 o’clock they would take good 
care to get compensation. Did he speak 
in the interest of legal agents and clerks? 
Then he apprehended there were cases 
in which Mr. Speaker himself sat a 
much longer time in that Chair than 
they proposed to make these agents and 
clerks work at the polls; and however 
exorbitant their demands for compen- 
sation, there was little doubt but they 
could find means of satisfying them. 
He did not think these arguments as to 
matters of mere practical detail ought to 
be considered of any importance. at 
they had to do was simply to consider 
whether there was anything to be said 
against the principle and propriety of 
the measure which was now proposed 
to be read a second time. One of the 
strongest points put against the Bill 
was this—that it was likely to ag- 
gravate the excitement of the Elec- 
tions. With regard to that, they had 
already a practical experience in the case 
of the School Board elections. These 
had been exciting elections, and religious 
pe and prejudices had been raised 
y them, and the fact that they had been 
able to carry on these elections without 
any aggravated excitement was sufficient 




















to cause the arguments on that head to 
fall to the ground. There was only one 
other thing he wished to suggest, and it 
was this—that the extension of the 
hours of voting would tend to enable 
working men, and employés generally, to 
be more independent of their employers 
than they were at present. In the 
course of the recent Elections an instance 
of the power employers exercised in the 
way of preventing their people from 
voting had come under his notice. There 
was every reason why they should re- 
move such disabilities from the working 
man, and therefore he urged hon. Mem- 
bers to treat the matter in a spirit of 
generous concession, acting according to 
the spirit of the prayers which were daily 
said at the Table of that House, and 
which implored that they might be able 
to legislate without private interest, pre- 
judice, or partial affection. 

Mr. M‘LAREN said, he only rose to 
mention that, as it had been distinctly 
denied over and over again that the 
working classes had shown any desire 
to have the hours for voting extended, 
his experience had been in an opposite 
direction. Over and over again meet- 
ings had been held on the subject, 
and he believed that in the City he 
represented (Edinburgh) the working 
classes were all but unanimous—if, in- 
deed, they were not quite unanimous— 
in regard to it. It had been said by 
hon. Gentlemen on the other side, and 
by an hon. and learned Member below 
him (Mr. Roebuck), that the use of cabs 
made the grievance very small, but there 
were many constituencies which respected 
the law which that House had made, 
and which did not use cabs. The con- 
stituency which he had the honour to 
represent had candidates of four different 
shades of opinion, and all these respected 
the law, not a cab being used during 
the election. They found, moreover, 
that out of a constituency of under 
25,000, 19,000 voters went to the poll 
themselves. It might be said this showed 
there were no great difficulties with the 
present hours, but great hardships were 
suffered by those who did go to the poll. 
They lost their wages, they inconveni- 
enced their employers, and thus there 
were hardships suffered by those who 
voted as well as by those who did not 
vote. His hon. Friend the Member for 
Chippenham (Mr. Goldney) said Gor 
ought to multiply the polling-places. He 
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(Mr. M‘Laren), however, was satisfied 
from what he had seen at the last Elec- 
tion that there were far too many polling- 
places, and that double the number of 
electors could have voted at any one of 
them. The remedy, he was convinced, 
did not lie in that direction. The griev- 
ance rested here—that the working 
classes required to be registered in the 
districts where they resided, whereas 
their workshops were frequently miles 
off from the polling-stations, and it was 
quite impossible for them to come and 
record their votes without losing half-a- 
day’s work. That was a decided griev- 
ance, and therefore he heartily approved 
of the Bill. 

Mr. R. SMYTH, as an Irish county 
Member, although he did not think the 
change was required in the case of such 
a constituency as he represented, should 
vote for the second reading of the Bill 
on the understanding that certain modi- 
fications were made in it in Committee, 
in the manner suggested by the hon. 
and learned Member for Taunton (Sir 
Henry James.) 

Mr. J. 8S. HARDY should oppose the 
second reading, not because he had any 
fear of the working classes, but because 
he found that the Bill was introduced 
by hon. Members who represented 
an extreme section in that House. He 
believed that in the late Parliament it 
was almost a matter of ridicule if they 
ventured to mention the Conservative 
working man, but the late Elections 
proved that Conservative working men 
could find time to give the votes be- 
stowed upon them. Hon. Gentlemen 
opposite were no doubt dissatisfied with 
the result of the late Election, and there- 
fore it was only natural they should 
support some such measure as this on 
the ground that their friends had not 
had time to vote. 

Mr. THOMPSON supported the Bill. 
A great number of his constituents were 
employed in mines, and therefore had no 
opportunity of recording their votes 
without incurring considerable loss of 
time. At the recent Election, however, 
almost all of them recorded their votes, 
although such a proceeding involved the 
loss of a day’s work. He might men- 
tion that to enable those working men 
to go to the poll the mines stopped work- 
ing ; and what was the result? It was 
well-known that there had been fright- 
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from a large body of idlers being col- 
lected together. It was not the men 
who went to record their votes, but the 
idle population, who created these riots, 
and in the interest of the working classes 
it was necessary to pass this Bill. 

Mr. BRUEN said, it was admitted 
by the supporters of the Bill that the 
small borough constituencies ought to 
be excluded from its operation. Even 
supposing the alleged grievance had 
been proved to exist, still they were 
bound, in his opinion, to consider whe- 
ther there were not other classes of 
electors besides the working’ man who 
equally suffered and whose claims ought 
to be recognized. For instance, the 
non-resident electors were put to great 
expense and trouble in recording their 
votes. They ought to consider all the 
grievances together, and not go into this 
piecemeal legislation. 

Coronet BERESFORD said, that at 
the last School Board election in South- 
wark the greatest order prevailed, and 
there was no difficulty in the working 
classes recording their votes; but at the 
Parliamentary Election a large number 
of working men were prevented from 
polling, by the fact that the distance to 
the polling-booths was so great that 
they could not come up during the 
dinner hour. He suggested that the 
operation of the Bill should be restricted 
to the Metropolis. 

Mr. LOCKE was of opinion that while 
in a great number of boroughs the Bill 
would be found unnecessary, it was most 
desirable that the proposed change 
should be made in the interest of large 
and populous constituencies. Any clauses 
of the Bill which were not in accordance 
with the views of the hon. and learned 
Member for Taunton (Sir Henry James) 
could be dropped out of the Bill. He 
was of opinion that more polling-places 
were required quite as much as extended 
hours. In the borough of Southwark, 
though there were upwards of 20,000 
electors, there were only eight polling- 
places, and in many cases the voter re- 
sided at a great distance. Without some 
alteration, it would be impossible for all 
the electors to record their votes. He 
should vote for the second reading of 
the Bill, though he thought it capable 
of Amendment in Committee. 

Mr. Atperman M‘ARTHOUR, to show 
that a grievance was felt by the working 
classes themselves, pointed out that a 
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large public meeting had been held in 
Lambeth on the subject, and that he 
had presented a Petition that very day 
from the electors of that borough in 
favour of the extension of the hours of 
polling. He thought this proposition 
for an extension of the hours would meet 
the approval of all the working people 
throughout the country. Out of nearly 
42,000 voters in Lambeth at least 20,000 
did not vote at the recent Election. 

Mr. ASSHETON COROSS: I rise, 
Sir, to say that on behalf of the Govern- 
ment I shall oppose the second reading 
of this Bill; and I shall do so, in the 
first place, because I find that the Bill, 
as presented to us, means one thing, 
while the object of the hon. Baronet the 
Member for Chelsea (Sir Charles Dilke) 
is totally different. 1 do not think it is 
fair to ask the House on a matter of 
this kind to vote for a Bill of simply one 
clause—from which, therefore, we can- 
not drop any clauses as suggested by 
the hon. Member for Southwark (Mr. 
Locke)—and that clause affecting not 
only all boroughs large and oll but 
also the counties in England, Ireland, 
and Scotland. Yet with the general 
Bill before you, to which you are asked 
to give a second reading, the hon. Ba- 
ronet states all that he wants is to affect 
two or three of the larger boroughs in 
England, and more especially the metro- 
polis. I think that is not a fair way of 
treating the House. I wish to call the 
attention of the House to the fact that 
this matter has been discussed by it 
already at great length in two successive 
Sessions of the late Parliament, and 
that on the first occasion this proposal 
was rejected by a majority of 239 to 60, 
while in the second year, 1872, when 
the Ballot Bill passed into law, a pro- 
posal of this kind was rejected by 242 
against 66. Having read those debates, 
T have listened attentively for any fresh 
arguments, but [ have failed to hear any 
argument which was not pressed — 
the attention of the House in the last 
Parliament. I expected that the hon. 
Baronet would have laid before us state- 
ments from several towns, and, instead 
of confining himself to general terms, 
would have given us details of cases in 
which this law has worked hardship. 
I should have thought, if there had been 
such cases, that we should at all events 
have had Petitions from some boroughs; 
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just mentioned by the hon. Member for 

ambeth (Mr. M‘Arthur). And I cer- 
tainly should have thought, occupying 
the position I have the honour to hold, 
that, did the hardship really exist, some 
representation would have been made to 
me from some borough or some metro- 

olitan constituency, or by some of the 

on. Members for those constituencies— 
and I do not find that as a rule hon. 
Members are unwilling under such cir- 
cumstances to come before the Home 
Secretary—before this Bill came before 
the House. As it is, I have received 
none, and therefore I say no grievance 
has been shown to have occurred during 
the last Election on which this House 
ought to act. A great deal has been 
said about Conservative working men. 
I have the honour to represent a large 
and populous division of a county in 
which there are a great many Conser- 
vative working men, and all I can say 
is that, living and mixing among them 
to a great extent, I have never heard a 
wish expressed to extend the hours of 
polling. I will not go into objections 
which were raised before, because they 
have been discussed over and over again. 
I think there is a great deal in the ques- 
tion as to relays of polling-clerks, and a 
great deal is to be said in favour of 
voting early. That is athing to be encou- 
raged ; but I believe that if you passed 
this Bill you would find that working 
men, instead of making an effort to vote 
early during their breakfast or dinner 
hour, would not vote until late, when 
they had done their work. I have heard 
of an instance at one of the elections of 
the school board at Croydon, since the 
General Election, in which, although 
the poll was open until 8 o’clock, when 
it closed there were hundreds of voters 
waiting outside to poll. One of the 
principal candidates attributed his rejec- 
tion to the fact of his supporters having 
put off polling until it was too late. I 
should like to ask the House whether 
there is any proof that closing the poll 
at 4 o’clock really has prevented people 
from voting? I have before me the 
numbers of electors and of those who 
voted at the last Election in some of the 
largest boroughs in England, and I do 
not see any indication that voters in great 
numbers were prevented from polling. 
In Oldham there are 18,000 voters, and 
almost 17,000 voted; in Warrington, 
with 4,800 voters, 4,500 voted; and in 
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Wakefield, of 3,800 voters on the regis- 
ter, 3,400 voted. And so the list goes 
on; and I think it will be found that as 
a general rule a very much larger pro- 
portion of the persons on the register voted 
at the last Election than at former elec- 
tions. I do not think we ought to en- 
courage patchwork legislation. The 
hon. Baronet has already begun two 
= of patchwork. He has the Bill 

efore us, and he holds in reserve a 
proposal for a Committee to discuss the 
whole of the Ballot Act, which is to come 
on next Friday. It may be that when 
the Election Judges have tried the Elec- 
tion Petitions, some points may be found 
in the working of the Ballot Act which 
require improvement, and when we have 
all the facts before us we can form an 
opinion as to whether the Ballot Act has 
any defect which would induce us to 
vote for this Bill. But until the Judges 
have tried the Petitions, and we have 
had more experience of the working of 
the Act, I submit that it would be most 
unwise on the part of this House to 
meddle with the Act as it stands, and I 
shall therefore give my vote against the 
second reading of the Bill. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, that 
having had charge of the Ballot Bill 
while it passed through the House, he 
wished to make one or two remarks. 
He desired before they went to a division 
to correct a prevalent misapprehension 
from which it would appear his right 
hon. Friend the Home Secretary himself 
was not altogether free. It seemed to 
be thought that the Bill of the hon. 
Baronet the Member for Chelsea (Sir 
Charles Dilke) was framed with a view 
to amend the Ballot Act, but, as a 
matter of fact, there was no such propo- 
sal before the House, for there was no- 
thing whatever in that Act with regard 
to the hours of polling. It was quite 
true that at the time when the Ballot 
Bill was under the consideration of the 
House some hon. Members advocated 
the change now proposed, and there was 
a discussion on the subject for several 
hours, but the result was that nothing 
was decided about the hours of polling, 
and that the law was left in that respect 
just as it had previously stood. It ap- 
peared to him that they ought to deal 
with this question purely on its merits, 
and ought not to mix it up with any 
considerations as to whether this was a 
fitting time to open up the subject of the 
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gard to the hours of polling, he had 
himself felt that the arguments of those 
who contended for their extension were 
so strong that it was impossible to shut 
them out of court, but in order to meet 
the objection to voting in the dark, 
especially before the effect of the Ballot 
Act was known, he had endeavoured 
to frame an Amendment which would 
have enabled the electors to give their 
votes at any time between sunrise and 
sunset. In that endeavour, however, 
he did not succeed. He thought they 
must all agree that the experience of 
the last General Election had proved 
the working of the Ballot Act to be 
beneficial in obviating disorder, and 
he could not help rejoicing that one 
of the strongest objections brought 
against the Bill was now universally 
admitted to be removed, for, instead of 
people having shown an unwillingness 
under the present system to put them- 
selves to the trouble of voting, there had 
been more voters than on former occa- 
sions. But although it was a fact that 
more persons had gone to the poll, find- 
ing they could vote in peace and order, 
this circumstance did not remove what 
seemed to him areal grievance, of which 
the Metropolis and some of the large 
towns had reason to complain. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Home Secre- 
tary had expected that more proof of 
the grievance would be brought forward. 
For his part, he did not know what more 
evidence they could ask for, than that one 
hon. Member for a large borough after 
another should get up and state that 
their constituents had felt the hardship. 
He did not, however, know that it was 
so much experienced in the borough 
which he represented as in some others. 
He did not, for instance, imagine for a 
moment that any employers of labour in 
Bradford would throw obstacles in the 
way of their men going to the poll; but 
it was easier there to get a half holiday 
than it was, for example, in seaport 
towns. It was ta to deny that 
in London there was a reality in this 
grievance, and for this reason—that the 
immense population of London was com- 
posed in a large measure of working 
men who lived at a considerable distance 
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always, for his own part, been confident 
that the Ballot would have the effect of 
facilitating the voting and of rendering 
it more orderly and quiet, and, with re- 
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from their places of employment, and, 
there being less likelihood of public at- 
tention being attracted, it was more pos- 
sible here than in most of our large 
towns for employers of labour to throw 
obstacles in the way of their employés 
voting. It must, however, be admitted 
that the grievance was not universal, but 
existed more in large boroughs than in 
small, and more in towns than in the 
counties. But in those boroughs where 
it did exist there was a reality in it 
which the right hon. Member for Shore- 
ham (Mr. Stephen Cave) had failed to 
appreciate, and he could not help re- 
gretting that Government had attached 
so little weight to the general expression 
of feeling which they had heard from 
the Representatives of large towns. If 
an inquiry were made, he believed a 
case would be made out so strong that 
hon. Members on both sides of the 
House would be anxious to meet it. The 
hon. Baronet, it was true, had not moved 
for an inquiry, but had brought forward 
a Bill; but the matter might still be 
thoroughly considered if the measure 
were referred to a Select Committee, 
and if his hon. Friend agreed to that 
course, he (Mr. W. E. Forster) was 

repared to vote for the second reading. 

here were three modes in which the 
object in view might be attained—first, 
by making the measure applicable to 
towns of a certain population ; secondly, 
by naming in a Schedule the towns to 
which it should apply; and, thirdly, by 
leaving it to the towns themselves, or, 
in other words, to their municipal coun- 
cils, to decide whether the hours should 
be extended. All these points might be 
fully considered by a Select Committee, 
and the Committee might be empowered 
to receive evidence. ‘The result of this 
course would be, he believed, a general 
concurrence of opinion before the third 
reading in favour of meeting the griev- 
ance of which many hon. Members had 
complained. ; 

Lorpv JOHN MANNERS said, he 
was of opinion that to refer this Bill to 
a Committee would be a mere waste of 
time. He thought further that it would 
be inconvenient to adopt that course, as 
to decide to what places it should, and to 
what places it should not, be applied, 
would be inconsistent with the Bill in 
its present form. He agreed with his 
right hon. Friend the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department that they had 
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not sufficient information on thesubject, 
and that it would be wiser to wait until 
they acquired more experience on the 
subject. 

Mr. SAMUDA said, he had found at 
the late Election that the working 
classes, as a rule, had every facility af- 
forded them for voting at any hour they 
liked, and that they almost invariably 
took advantage of this privilege at the 
earliest possible time. He contended 
that a fuller trial ought to be given to 
the existing law before it was altered, 
and he considered that one result of an 
extension of the hours of polling would 
be a doubling of the staff of officials. 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
would willingly accede to the suggestion 
of his right hon. Friend the Member 
for Bradford (Mr. W. E. Forster), that 
in the event of the Bill being read a 
second time it should be referred to a 
Select Committee. 


Question put, ‘‘ That the word ‘ now’ 
stand part of the Question.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 126; Noes 
201: Majority 75. 

Words added. 


Main Question, as amended, put, and 
agreed to. 


Bill put off for six months. 


PUBLIC WORKS LOAN COMMISSIONERS 
[LOANS TO SCHOOL BOARDS} BILL. 


Resolution [March 24] reported and agreed to : 
—Bill ordered to be brought in by Mr. Rarxss, 
Viscount Sanpon, and Mr. Wiii1am Henry 
Surru. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [ Bill 46.] 


IRISH LAND ACT EXTENSION BILL. 


On Motion of The O’Donocuur, Bill to 
extend the provisions of the Irish Land Act 
of 1870 to land and Scotland, ordered to be 
brought in by The O’Donocuve, Sir Wirrm 
Lawson, Mr. James Barcray, and Mr. Herserr. 


House adjourned at 
Three o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, 26th March, 1874. 


MINUTES.]— Sat First in Parliament —The 
Lord Lyveden, after the death of his father. 
Pustic Bris — First Reading — Consolidated 

Fund (£1,422,797, 14s. 6d.) *; Real Property 
Limitation * (16) ; Land; Titles and Transfer 
(17); Vendors and Purchasers of Land * (18). 
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NEW PEER. 

The Marquess of Westminster, K.G., 
having been created Duke of West- 
minster — was (in the usual manner) 
introduced. 


TRANSFER AND TITLE OF LAND. 
BILLS PRESENTED. READ l1?. 


Tue LORD CHANCELLOR: My 
Lords, a Notice of Motion with regard 
to the Transfer of and Title to Land in 
this country has generally been the pre- 
lude to a very long speech, and I am 
afraid that I myself a number of years 

o was in that respect a considerable 
offender in the other House of Parlia- 
ment. But I think I may undertake to 
assure your Lordships that on this occasion 
I can compress in a very small space all 
the observations I desire to make. My 
Lords, I can do that the more readily 
because I know my noble and learned 
Friend who lately occupied the position 
Ihave now the honour to hold (Lord 
Selborne), made in the course of last 
Session a speech by no means too long, 
but most able and comprehensive, in 
which he went through the history of 
the attempts at legislation already made 
in respect of this subject. My Lords, 
therefore, without any prelude, I shall 
proceed to the legislation which I shall 
ask your Lordships to enter upon. I 
shall not stop to argue upon the advan- 
tages of a cheap and easy mode of 
transfer of land. Upon that point I 
think we are all agreed—and I think 
we are also agreed upon the blot which 
has hitherto existed in our system of 
law by reason of the complexity, delay, 
and expense which at present surround 
all the dealings with regard to real pro- 
perty. My Lords, for the purpose I have 
in hand I will ask your Lordships to 
look to four different dates, and the at- 
tempts at legislation which were made 
on those occasions. I will refer for a 
moment tothe years 1859, 1862, 1867, 
and last Session. In 1859, it was my 
duty, as Solicitor General of the Govern- 
ment which then existed, to introduce 
in the House of Commons two measures 
which were founded mainly upon a Re- 
port of a Royal Commission. Those 
measures were on the subject of the re- 
gistration of titles to land. My Lords, 
the phrase “‘ registry of title to land” 
is very frequently used without adequate 
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precision as to meaning, and therefore I 
must ask you to allow mo in a few sen- 
tences to explain what it really is; and 
I can best do so by asking you to note 
the difference between a registry of the 
title to land and a registry of deeds and 
assurances of land. The latter may be 
thus stated—Every deed connected with 
the property is placed upon the register 
—it is either transcribed at length or 
described in a succinct and formal 
manner, and the consequence is that the 
register becomes an historical narrative 
of all the deeds of every kind connected 
with the property. It is obvious that a 
register of that kind may add security 
to the title to land, but it by no means 
facilitates the transfer of land. On the 
contrary, it has quite the opposite effect, 
because a mass of deeds is placed on the 
register ; and if a person purchases land 
he has not only to ask for an abstract 
of the title and examine the original 
deeds, but he has also to go to the re- 
gister and see that the entries there 
correspond with the deeds themselves. 
We now come to the registry of the title 
toland. In the registry you will have 
no deeds whatever. You will have on 
the register a description of the property 
—where it is, how it is called, and as 
far as possible its boundaries; but be- 
yond those particulars you will have 
nothing except the name of the pro- 
prietor of the land. Let us see how 
that will work in practice. The owner 
of a fee-simple estate with a perfectly 
good title contemplates selling it in lots 
for building purposes—say in 50 lots. 
Well, as the law at present stands, when 
he comes to deal with the purchaser of 
the first lot he must make out a title and 
give an abstract of all the dealings with 
the property for 40 years back. Great 
expense is incurred in the case of this 
lot; but the matter does not end there, 
because the same course has to be gone 
through in the case of every one of the 
other lots into which the property is 
divided. Now, under a registry of title, 
the land would be placed on the register 
with a simple description of the situa- 
tion, and the name of the proprietor. 
That being done, every one of the fifty 
intending purchasers has nothing to do 
but come to the register and satisfy him- 
self that the person to whom he is about 
to pay the purchase money is the person 
whose name is inscribed therein, and 
that the piece of land he is about to 
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purchase is the same as described in the 
register. The limitation of time and ex- 
pense would be as great as can well be 
conceived when we compare that process 
with the one which has at present to be 
gone through. The establishment of a 
registration in that sense was the object 
of the Bills which I introduced in 1859. 
At that time the proposal was novel; 
but I am bound to say it met with very 
considerable favour both from the pro- 
fession and the public. The Bills were 
read a second time; but a Dissolution of 
Parliament having come on shortly after, 
the subject was allowed to slumber. In 
the year 1862—the second of the epochs 
to which I am desirous of calling your 
Lordships’ attention — the late Lord 
Westbury, as Lord Chancellor, intro- 
duced in your Lordships’ House a Bill 
on this subject, which was subsequently 
carried through Parliament. It was 
based on the principle of a ‘‘ registry 
of the title to land,’’ so far as the term ; 
but it was not a measure for the registry 
of land in the sense I have endeavoured 
to explain it. It was a registry which, 
under the name of a registry of land, 
was aregistry of deeds; and, in my mind 
at least, it was a registry of deeds of 
the worst kind, because it was a system 
under which the person registering had 
the power to place on the register, not 
the deeds themselves, but a statement 
of what he conceived to be the effect of 
the particular deeds. In the House of 
Commons I took the liberty of objecting 
to that system on two grounds. The 
first was the ground I have just stated ; 
the second was that the Bill provided 
that in the registration of the estate 
the boundaries of the estate should be 
settled irrevocably by a judicial decision, 
the probable consequence of which would 
be disputes as to boundaries among all 
the adjacent owners. However, the Bill 
passed into law, and a Registry Office, 
with a Registrar and staff, was estab- 
lished in London with a view of carry- 
ing the measure into effect. A certain 
number of proprietors brought in their 
properties for registration in the office 
under that Act, but the number was so 
small as compared with the aggregate 
of proprietors of land in this country, 
that the Act is generally regarded as a 
failure. Inow ask your Lordships to 
come op with me to the year 1868. At 
that time I filled the office which I have 
now again the honour to hold, and I 
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was unwilling that the subject of the 
transfer of land should be allowed to 
remain in its present position. Accord- 
ingly a Royal Commission was epeertien 
to inquire into the working of the Act 
of 1862. That Commission was com- 
posed of men well qualified for the duties 
they had to discharge in connection with 
it. Besides several of the Law Lords, 
it included several eminent barristers, 
conveyancers, and solicitors. My noble 
and learned Friend (Lord Romilly) was 
Chairman of the Commission, and the 
late Lord Justice Giffard and Mr. 
Walpole were members. I may ven- 
ture to commend the Report of that 
Commission to any of your Lordships 
who may not have read it, as a very 
interesting piece of reading, and one 
which throws much light upon the pre- 
sent state of the law. It enters into the 
history of what was done in 1862, and 
states that, in the opinion of the Com- 
missioners, the Act of that year had 
proved a failure. It then states what, 
in the minds of the Commissioners, had 
been the causes of its failure. I think 
the most conspicuous of those are the 
causes which I have already stated—its 
mode of dealing with boundaries, and 
its want of simplicity in placing what I 
may call the title-deeds on the register. 
The Commissioners assigned some other 
causes of failure also. They recom- 
mended that another system should be 
adopted—that there should be recur- 
rence to the principle on which the Bills 
of 1859 had been framed. Five of the 
Commissioners recommended a literal 
reproduction of the Bills of 1859; the 
other Commissioners recommended that 
the principle of those Bills should be 
adhered to. I now pass from the Re- 
port of 1868 to the last Session, when 
my noble and learned Friend who then 
occupied the Woolsack (Lord Selborne) 
brought in a Bill which was mainly 
founded on the Report of the Commis- 
sioners, and which adopted, I venture to 
think, the true mectadtile of the registry 
of the title to land. There were two 
differences between the Bill of my noble 
and learned Friend, and the Bill of 1859. 
My noble and learned Friend proposed 
to utilize the Office of the Land Registry 
in London, created by the Act of 1862, 
as the registry to which titles were to 
be brought; whereas the Bill of 1859 
provided for the establishment of a 
Landed Estates Court similar to that 
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which exists in Ireland. He also pro- 
peed that after a time there should 

e a compulsory registration of land, 
whereas the Bills of 1859 had left the 
registration entirely voluntary. Your 
Lordships will recollect that in the last 
Session you were very much engaged in 
the consideration of the Judicature Bill, 
which occupied a very considerable time. 
It was obvious when my noble and 
learned Friend first introduced his Bills 
on the subject of land there would 
be much difficulty in considering them 
before a Select Committee, and yet it 
was obvious that the provisions required 
to be minutely inquired into. Under 
those circumstances, I recommended my 
noble and learned Friend not to proceed 
with the scheme, but to refer it to some 
distinguished conveyancer in the interval 
between the two Sessions, that it might 
have the benefit of his revision. My 
noble and learned Friend adopted that 
suggestion, and placed his Land Titles 
and Transfer Bill before Mr. Hall, now 
Vice Chancellor Sir Charles Hall, who 
was then practising at the Bar. My 
Lords, I must pause here to say that I 
think, if my noble and learned Friend 
had appealed to the profession at large 
as to the person best qualified to deal 
with a matter of this kind in a manner 
safe and satisfactory, there would have 
been an unanimity of opinion that he 
could not have made a more judicious 
selection; and I further think that it is 
of the greatest possible advantage that 
the matter has been considered by a 
person so experienced in the law of real 
property as Sir Charles Hall. I must 
also pause to say another word with 
regard to my noble and learned Friend. 
A short time before the change of Go- 
vernment, but when that change was 
said to be impending, my noble and 
learned Friend communicated to me that 
it might possibly be my duty to intro- 
duce a measure on this subject, and he 
handed over to me the papers connected 
with his measure, that I might have the 
fullest possible opportunity of consider- 
ing it and making any alterations that 
might appear to me to be necessary. I 
thanked him in private, and now I thank 
him in public. I regard what he did as 
not only courteous to myself personally, 
but useful to the public; because under 
no other circumstances would it have 
been in my power, within a week after 
the commencement of the Session, to 
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place before your Lordships the Bill 
which I have now the honour of sub- 
mitting for your consideration. 

My Lords, I will now explain what it 
is I propose todo. It will not be neces- 
sary for me to go through all the pro- 
visions of the measure; but there are 
questions which will naturally occur to 
the minds of some of your Lordships, 
and will also occur to the public out-of- 
doors, and these questions it may be 
convenient for me to anticipate and 
answer. One question that, no doubt, 
will be asked is this—What is the kind 
of title you are going to register; is the 
title, once registered, to be thenceforth 
indefeasible? My Lords, under this 
Bill I propose that there may be a re- 
gistry of three kinds of title—namely, a 
title absolute or indefeasible; a title 
limited—that is to say, a title certified 
to be good from a particular date, but 
not beyond it; and a simple title of the 
proprietor in possession and alleging 
himself to be owner. We should then 
have a title certified to be absolute, a 
title certified for a limited date, and a title 
not certified. I know it has been pro- 
posed that what is called, in popular 
phraseology, ‘‘a good holding title” 
should be allowed to be certified by re- 
gistration as absolute and indefeasible. 
I am not able to make that proposition. 
‘*A good holding title” is not an un- 
common phrase, but it is not a legal 
phrase; it has no legal precision, and 
cannot be defined in legal terms. Quite 
the contrary—because it must be re- 
membered that what may be in the 
opinion of one conveyancer ‘‘a good 
holding title,” may be in the mind of 
another conveyancer a title surrounded 
with difficulty and doubt, and for that 
reason a title which he would not allow 
his client to accept. There can be no 
doubt that in the dealings with land 
such a title is very often accepted—par- 
ticularly under ‘‘conditions of sale””— 
but it is always one which the purchaser 
accepts at his own risk, and if the title 
turns out to be bad, the loss is his. It 
would be a very different thing to allow 
by law a registry of such a title as that, 
with the view to a legal certificate that 
it was indefeasible. But I propose to 


do that which, I think, will do full jus- 
tice to those who wish to deal with good 
holding titles. I propose that if persons 
come before the Registrar with a title 
which is marketable and good, but in 
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which, by reason of some incident, there 
is a theoretical imperfection—such as a 
covenant to produce a deed, or similar 
requirements—the Registrar is to be at 
liberty to state that incident to the Court, 
and if the Court is satisfied that it may 
be waived and disregarded, it is to be at 
liberty to act on that opinion and 
certify the title as indefeasible, or limited 
as the case may be. I propose to 
go further, and to introduce what I 
think a useful change. No title is now 
considered by the Court of Chancery as 
marketable which has not its root 60 
years back. I propose that, under this 
Bill, the Registrar may accept titles 
having their root only 40 years back, 
providing there be nothing to lead him 
to suspect that there are imperfections 
in the earlier period of the title. I_also 
propose that he shall be at liberty to 
receive as facts recitals of deeds 20 years 
old at the time of registration. With 
these qualifications and with well-drawn 
conditions of sale, and with these powers 
in the Registrar, all that is safe and 
desirable in passing an Act—good hold- 
ing titles—will be attained. The next 
question is—What do you propose to do 
about boundaries? I have stated that 
an objection to the Bill of 1862 was that 
it required the boundaries to be settled. 
I propose that the boundaries shall 
not be settled. I propose that the Re- 
gistrar shall describe the boundaries in 
the best way he can, but that he shall 
not be charged with the duty of deciding 
questions of boundary as between ad- 
joining owners; and I make that pro- 
position on this principle :—It was shown 
before the Royal Commissioners of 1868 
that in practice boundaries never create 
any difficulty in the buying and selling 
of property; that questions of boundary 
were managed quite easily on the spot, 
and never came before counsel at all. In 
the next place, my objection to a settle- 
ment of boundaries by the Registrar is 
this—that it would bring forward dis- 
putes and lead to litigation. On many 
estates there have been unsettled ques- 
tions of boundary for hundreds of years, 
but they have been allowed to remain in 
abeyance, and never have caused any 
difference among the owners of adjoin- 
ing estates. They have gone on very 
well for a hundred years, and may go 
on very well for the next hundred with- 
out discussion. But if. the duty of 
settling the boundary is devolved on the 
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Registrar that satisfactory state of things 
may be put an end to; because if you 
raise doubts, and force the owners to 
have their boundaries settled, the parties 
may refuse mutual concession, and thus 
you will give rise to a course of litiga- 
tion—which would be very objectionable. 
I am of opinion, therefore, that this set- 
tlement of boundaries would be a means 
of creating unnecessary difficulties. But 
there is a still further reason against it. 
It would be impossible for the Registrar 
to decide as between adjoining owners 
unless he had all the adjoining owners 
before him ; but when John Smith comes 
before him to register his title to White- 
acre, how is the Registrar to know the 
boundaries of all the owners of property 
on both sides of Whiteacre? The Re- 
gistrar if he were to settle the boundaries 
of John Smith of Whiteacre would have 
to enter into an examination of all the 
titles of the adjoining owners, in order 
to satisfy himself that he had all the 
real owners before him. All that, for 
the objects we have in view, is unneces- 
sary. It is disregarded in the practical 
dealings with land, and is a thing no- 
body asks for. I cannot present this 
view better than it was presented by the 
late Mr. Waley to the Royal Commission 
of 1868— 

“The relinquishment of the practice of deter- 
mining the boundary of registered lands . : 
will leave the registered owner subject to the 
possible claims of his neighbours, so that an in- 
defeasible title will mean a title beyond question 
by any except adjoining owners. To this I 
think that there is no practical objection. The 
possible rights of adjoining owners may be 
classed with the rights of way and other rights 
the liability of which is practically consistent 
with indefeasible ownership.” 


Then, the next question which will be 
asked is this—What interests in land 
do you propose to have a registry of? 
My Lords, I propose to register fee 
simple estates, leaseholds of a certain 
length, and charges, including mort- 
gages, on the estate. Then comes the 
extremely important -question—Is the 
registry to be compulsory or is it to be 
voluntary? I propose that for three 
years after the commencement of the 
Act there shall be no compulsion in 
any form. I myself am very sanguine 
that it will be found that if this measure 
should have your Lordships’ approval 
and become law, a great deal of busi- 
ness will have been transacted under 
it, and a great quantity of land will 
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have been registered before the ex- 
piration of three years. I say so for 
this reason :—This is a subject on which 
the public mind has been maturing 
for 15 years; the attention of the pro- 
fession has been directed to it, and the 
attention of the public has been di- 
rected to it, and I think that almost 
without exception there has been an 
opinion universally expressed in favour 
of a registry of title such as I have de- 
scribed it. A registry of land such as I 
have described brings up land as far as 
can be to the analogy of ships and stock. 
It is that the public ask for, and the 
public desire to have. Moreover, we 
have the advantage derived from the 
experience of the failure of the Act of 
1862. We know the causes which led 
to the failure of that legislation and we 
are able in these proposals to avoid 
them. I am therefore sanguine enough 
to hope that without any compulsion we 
shall have a very large amount of busi- 
ness transacted in the registration of 
title within the course of three years. 
I know it has been stated—and stated 
very strongly sometimes—that the soli- 
citors will oppose a measure of this kind 
and prevent it from succeeding. I do 
not think so. I have had some experi- 
ence of solicitors; and without adverting 
to what is obvious—that even in a mat- 
ter of self-interest whatever improves 
the law and gives greater facilities for 
dealing with land must be a benefit, 
and not an evil to the profession—with- 
out adverting to that consideration, I 
speak from my own experience of solici- 
tors when I say of the great mass of 
them that I believe there is not in the 
kingdom a body of men more intelligent, 
more liberal in their views, more de- 
sirous of improvement in the law, and 
more anxious to avail themselves of such 
improvement when made. But that does 
not depend upon my testimony; because 
if your Lordships refer to the evidence 
given before the Royal Commission, you 
will find a great deal of testimony on 
this point; anc the Commissioners say 
that there is evidente to show that after 
the passing of the Act of 1862 there was 
the greatest anxiety among the most 
eminent solicitors to take advantage of 
that enactment, and to induce their 
clients to register their land under it ; 
and that it was not until the working of 
that Act broke down, and that the ex- 
penses under it were found to be much 
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greater than under the old system, that 
they found themselves obliged to cease 
resort to that Act. Your Lordships will 
find it was no opposition of the solicitors 
that caused the failure of the Act of 
1862; and therefore, unless I much de- 
ceive myself as to the advantages of this 
measure, I do not think it is one which 
will have to encounter the opposition of 
the profession. I propose, then, my 
Lords, that for three years after the 
passing of the Act there shall be nothing 
in the shape of compulsion. But I pro- 
pose that after that time, whenever a 
sale of land is made, there shall be an 
obligation to register the title. If such 
registration be not effected the sale shall 
not be void, but the purchaser shall only 
obtain an equitable title. A legal title 
he shall not obtain till he registers. 
That mild kind of compulsion will not 
be put in operation till we have had 
three years’ experience of the working of 
the registration system as a voluntary 
one. Well, then, the question will be 
asked, Who is to register the title? I 
take the office which already exists—the 
Office of the Land Registrar. I own— 
it may be, perhaps, a partiality for my 
own offspring—that I should have been 
better pleased to have established in this 
country a Landed Estates Court after 
the fashion of the Irish Landed Estates 
Court; but there is the difficulty of 
having an Office which has been already 
created, and which I wish to utilize. In 
addition to that consideration there is 
the fact of the passing of the Judicature 
Act of last year, the principle of which 
is to amalgamate all the principal Courts 
of the Kingdom into one great Court—it 
would be somewhat at variance with the 
provisions of that Act to establish a fresh 
Court outside. But I am not without 
hope that if this measure turns out suc- 
cessful, we may have at some future 
period a conveyancing Judge whose Court 
would form a part of the Supreme Court 
under the Judicature Act, and be charged 
with the duty of registering titles. 
But I take the Land Office as it stands, 
and the Registrar at the head of that 
Office will be the Registrar under this 
new Bill. He will act under the Supreme 
Court of Judicature, or under whatever 
Judge of that Court to whom the duty 
may be assigned of dealing with any 
—— which may be referred to the 

urt under the measure which I am 
about to introduce. 
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on a point respecting which a question 
will be asked—‘“ Are you going to have 
local registries, or is the London Re- 
gistry Office to do the work of the whole 
Kingdom?” That appears to me to be 
a question of some difficulty. It is one 
on which there is a great deal to be said 
on both sides. It sounds very plausible 
to say that, on the same principle which 
makes us hold that justice should be 
brought home to every man’s door; so 
also the law relating to dealings with 
property should be brought as close as 
possible to the property dealt with—and 
that, especially in the case of small pro- 
perties, it is very desirable that there 
should be a local office for doing the 
business on the spot. But, on the other 
hand, you must bear in mind what is to 
be said on the other side. I do not 
suppose that the strongest advocate of 
local registries would go further than 
to suggest that there should be a regis- 
try in every county of England. But 
take the case of a large county, 60 or 80 
or 100 miles long, and have but one 
office in each county. The consequence 
will be that persons will often have to 
go as great a distance to the registry 
in their own county as they would to 
come to the Chief Registry in London, 
and perhaps the communications, as to 
locomotion, would be more difficult. In 
addition to that, you must bear in mind 
that while the local registries are in 
operation a very large amount of deal- 
ings with property will be going on in 
London. Dealings of this kind will 
always go on to a very large extent, 
because of the greater facilities for them 
that are to be found in the Metropolis. 
The consequence will be that persons 
from London will have to go down to 
the country and make examinations at 
the local registries. What I propose to 
do is to proceed tentatively. I propose 
that the London Registry should have 
within its own office, district divisions, 
and that it shall commence and continue 
arranged according to districts. Should 
it be found that for any district of the 
country the transaction of business is so 
large as to afford a good prospect that a 
registry established in that district would 
be self-supporting, there will be a power 
vested in the proper authority to order 
the establishment of a local registry in 
that part of the country. I believe that 
arrangement will meet.the first require- 
ments of the case. I have now gone 
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through the questions likely to be asked 
upon the subject of the Land Titles and 
Transfer Bill, to which I ask your Lord- 
ships to give a first reading to-night. 
My Lords, I have two other Bills to 
introduce to your Lordships’ notice, 
which are connected with this subject, 
but are of a more limited scope than 
the one to which I have been referring. 
One of them deals with the question of 
the Limitation of Claims, Actions, and 
Suits regarding real property. By it I 
propose an alteration of the Act 3 & 4 
William IV., which at present regulates 
the limitations in respect of suits relat- 
ing to real property. There are various 
provisions in that Act by which these 
limitations as to the bringing of suits in 
respect of real property extend to 20 
years, while in some cases the period is 
10 years. It has been for some time 
felt as a crying evil that these periods 
should be so long. They are felt to be 
unnecessarily long; but it is very hard 
to say what should be the periods of 
limitation. I propose to take the periods 
which have been adopted in recent legis- 
lation in regard to India, to shorten the 
period of 20 yearsinthe Actof William IV. 
to 12 years, and the period of 10 years 
to 6. The limitation in respect of suc- 
cession claims, which stands at 40 years, 
I propose should not go beyond 30 at 
the utmost. The third of the Bills re- 
lates to Vendors and Purchasers. It is 
wholly irrespective of the question of 


Transfer and 


the registry of titles—its object is to) 


facilitate transactions between vendor 
and purchaser. By it I propose that 
there should be a change in some parts 
of the laws, which at present are felt to 
be in a very unsatisfactory state. I pro- 
pose that if there be no stipulation to 
the contrary in the contract, 40 years’ 
title shall be sufficient to show. I also 
propose that the purchaser shall not be 
entitled to attested copies of deeds ex- 
cept at his own expense; that the pur- 
chaser of a leasehold should not be en- 
titled to call for the lessor’s title; that 
a purchaser who can get an equitable 
title to the production of deeds should 
not have a right to call for the legal 
covenant; that the purchaser should be 
obliged, in the absence of any stipula- 
tion to the contrary, to pay the expenses 
of deeds and covenants for which he 
asks; that the recital of facts and docu- 
ments 20 years old, and of statutory 
declarations 20 years old should be ad- 
mitted as sufficient evidence; and that 
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an executor or administrator where the 
mortgage has been paid off should have 
power to convey the legal fee on the 
mortgage property. These are all mat- 
ters in which great expense and diffi- 
culty are now incurred, and I propose 
to remove them in all cases where there 
is no stipulation to the contrary. Both 
these latter Bills are independent of the 
Registry Bill, though, of course, con- 
nected with the transfer of land. I 
commend all three measures to your 
Lordships’ attention, and I will venture 
to hope that they may find favour with 
your Lordships and become the law of 
the land. I do so in view of the inte- 
rests concerned, and because I believe 
that by passing them your Lordships 
will respond to an expression of hope 
contained in Her Majesty’s gracious 
Speech. The present system has long 
been a discredit to our law, and I would 
ask your Lordships to abolish and re- 
move it. 


Then the— 


REAL PROPERTY LIMITATION BILL. | H.L. 
(No. 16.) A Bill for the further Limitation of 
Actions and Suits relating to Real Property ‘ 
Also, 


LAND TITLES AND TRANSFER BILL. [H.L. } 
(no. 17.) A Bill to simplify Titles and facili- 
tate the Transfer of Land: And also, 


VENDORS AND PURCHASERS OF LAND 
BILL. [H.L.] (No. 18.) Were severally pre- 
sented by The Lorp CHANCELLOR. 


Lorp SELBORNE: My Lords, among 
the consequences that have resulted from 
the late change of Government, there is 
none I am less disposed to regret than 
that the conduct of these measures 
through Parliament should have fallen 
into the hands of my noble and learned 
Friend; because, if any man in this 
country has given long and close atten- 
tion to these subjects, and thoroughly 
understands them, it is certainlymy noble 
and learned Friend. In one sense, the 
subject is peculiarly his own, because it 
was his fortune in 1859 to be the first to 
lay on the Table of the other House of 
Parliament practical and well-developed 
measures applicable to these subjects. I 
was thankful to my noble and learned 
Friend last Session for the approval he 
then expressed of the leading prin- 
ciples of my Bills, and also for the sug- 
gestions he then made, as to the course 
which it would be wise to pursue with 
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a view to success in a future Session; 
and I am glad—but not at all sur- 
prised—to hear the approbation he has 
so kindly expressed of the choice I made 
of the gentleman who discharged the 
very important duty of revising the Bills 
which I then introduced. I believe the 
opinion my noble and learned Friend 
has expressed on that point will be 
generally endorsed by all acquainted 
with the subject. No man could have 
been better fitted to discharge that duty 
than the present Vice Chancellor (Sir 
Charles Hall), and I am sure my noble 
and learned Friend will admit that the 
duty could not have been better ful- 
filled. I am glad to avail myself of this 
opportunity to thank the learned Vice 
Chancellor for the assistance he ren- 
dered me in respect to this subject. This 
is not the time, nor, indeed, is it neces- 
sary, to go into the points of detail which 
my noble and learned Friend was quite 
right to explain, and on which there is 
some variance between the Land Transfer 
Bill of my noble and learned Friend and 
that which I laid upon the Table of your 
Lordships’ House last year. In the Bill 
of last year there were three points which 
I thought cardinal ones:—The first was 
that of facility for the registration of all 
possessory titles, as well as for those 
which might be established as inde- 
feasible. The second was power to relax 
the strictness of the present require- 
ments for a marketable title, when the 
title is to be accepted either as absolute 
altogether, or for a limited period of time. 
The third was the introduction of compul- 
sory registration after a reasonable lapse 
of time from the passing ofthe Act. On 
all these points I am happy to think 
that, as between my Bills and those of 
my noble and learned Friend, there is 
not anything that deserves to be called 
a substantial difference. It may be that 
in the mode in which I proposed to relax 
the strictness of the requirements for a 
marketable title I erred on the side of 
too much laxity. My noble and learned 
Friend proposes to define more exactly 
the extent to which relaxations will 
be allowed; and I am perfectly willing 
to consider whether his may not be a 
better way of accomplishing the object 
than mine. I am sure, at all events, 
that the proposals of my noble and 
learned Friend would be a very valuable 
improvement on the existing law. With 
respect to compulsion, the difference 


Transfer and 
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between my noble and learned Friend 
and myself is the difference of a single 
year, and I think I may pass that 
over. Upon the subject of local regis- 
tration, I quite concur in the view ex- 
pressed by my noble and learned Friend. 
There can, I think, be no doubt that as 
the measure works it will be found that 
local facilities will become necessary, 
and will require to be afforded ; but my 
present impression is that it is a safe 
principle, not only as to local registries 
under this measure, but also’ as to 
other matters, when it is important 
to afford reasonable local facilities, to 
measure the reasonableness by the cost ; 
and where the amount of business 
will probably be sufficient to pay its 
own expenses, in such a case a ve 
strong claim may be established for local 
facilities. On the other hand, where the 
amount of business is so trifling that the 
establishment of local registries might 
tend to throw a serious charge upon 
the public at large, then I think the 
burden of proof will lie very strongly 
upon those who would advocate their 
establishment. I am glad also to find 
that my noble and learned Friend has 
accepted the principles of the Bill of 
last Session with respect to limitation, 
although he has adopted the periods of 
12 years and 6, instead of 10 and 5, 
which I proposed last year. There may, 
no doubt, be some reasons in favour of 
the slightly longer periods which my 
noble and learned Friend proposes ; but, 
at all events, his proposal substantially 
accomplishes the main object I had in 
view. The third Bill, which is quite new, 
belongs altogether to my noble and 
learned Friend. So far as I under- 
stand its provisions, it aims at accom- 
plishing a desirable object, and I have 
no doubt that it will give rise to little 
difference of opinion in your Lordships’ 
House. I am happy to think that we 
now have a real opportunity of taking a 
very great step—I hope a final and 
adequate step—towards an object of the 
greatest possible importance to the pub- 
lic; one which will relieve our com- 
mercial and business transactions, in 
dealings with land, from difficulties, de- 
lays, and expenses, which, I venture to 
say, are both a very great annual pecu- 
niary loss to the country at large, and a 
disgrace to our present system of juris- 
prudence. 
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Lorp HATHERLEY said, he was 
happy to think, from the manner in 
which the Bills had been introduced and 
received, that the time had at length 
arrived for which many who had grown 
gray in the profession had ardently 
longed, in which some improved system 
of conveyancing would be established 
and some intelligible means of placing 
title on record afforded. The extreme 
-importance of this step, both as regarded 
the increased value of property to those 
who held it and to those who might 
desire to raise money upon it, could 
not be exaggerated. An enormous ad- 
vantage would also arise to those who 
desired to acquire small parcels of land, 
but who, owing to the present state of 
the law, were absolutely precluded from 
doing so, except through the medium 
of joint stock companies formed for the 
purpose of purchasing large estates with 
a view of selling them again in small 
lots. He would only mention one in- 
stance of the great expense of acquiring 
small portions of land. A certain com- 
pany purchased a cottage and a couple 
of acres of land on which it stood, and 
the cost of the conveyance exceeded the 
purchase-money—amounting to about 
£130. From the second Bill mentioned 
by his noble and learned Friend, whereby 
the time for making claims was further 
limited, a material advantage would be 
derived by all owners of property, and 
it would besides tend to promote the 
success of the larger measure. Up to 
the present time it was found most diffi- 
cult to create a feeling in favour of the 
registration of title, owing to the long 
period of years which should elapse 
before the benefit to be derived from it 
could be completely felt. Few people 
cared for an advantage the full effects of 
which could not be enjoyed until a period 
of 60 years had elapsed. He remem- 
bered one case in which the assignees of 
a bankrupt disposed of property which 
had been enjoyed for 58 years, and in 
which case the purchaser lost his money. 
The property in question was derived 
from a person who had made a will 
believing himself to be owner in fee- 
simple. The property, however, as it 
turned out, was held for three lives, 
and the last of the lives dropped within 
two years of the purchase from the 
assignees. The length of time to which 
he had referred had, beyond doubt, ope- 
rated as an immense obstacle in the 
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way of a general registration of title. 
The details of the bill would be carefully 
considered in Committee, but meanwhile 
he heartily concurred with his noble and 
learned Friend (Lord Selborne) in wish- 
ing them all possible success. 

Lorp ROMILLY was understood to 
say that he anticipated the best possible 
consequences from the operation of the 
Bills, and to suggest that they should be 
referred to a Select Committee. 


Bills read 1*; and.to be printed. 


House adjourned at half-past Six 
o'clock, ’till To-morrow, 
half-past Ten o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, 26th March, 1874. 


MINUTES. ]—New Memsexr Sworn—Thomas 
Henry Clifton, esquire, for, Lancaster (Nor- 
thern Division). 

Serect Commirree—Committee of Selection, 
Mr. Thomson Hankey added; Privileges, 
nominated. 

Ordered—First Reading—Bills of Sale Act (1854) 
Amendment * [48]; Coroners (Ireland) * [49]; 
Inkeepers Liability * [50]. 

First Reading—Irish Land Act (1870) !Exten- 
sion * [47]. 

Second Reading—Middlesex Sessions [29]. 

Committee — Report — (£7,000,000) Consolidated 
Fund *; East India Loan * [28]. 

Third Reading—(£1,422,797 14s. 6d.) Consoli- 
dated Fund.* 


INDIA—EAST INDIA REVENUE 
ACCOUNTS—THE FINANCIAL STATE- 
MENT.—QUESTION. 

Mr. SALT asked the First Lord of 
the Treasury, Whether he will be able 
to arrange that the discussion upon the 
statement of the Financial Affairs of 
India shall take place before the month 
of July ? 

Mr. DISRAELI, in reply, said, it 
would no doubt be desirable that the 
statement should be made at an earlier 
period of the Session than it had been 
heretofore; but in the present unde- 
veloped state of Public Business he could 
not enter into any engagement on the 
subject. 


EGYPT—THE SUEZ CANAL—THE IN- 
TERNATIONAL TREATY.—QUESTIONS, 

Mr. GOURLEY asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
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To state the nature of the International 
Treaty recently made at Constantinople 
relative to the Suez Canal Dues on Mer- 
chant Shipping; also, what provision 
has been made, if any, for the use of the 
Canal by ships of war in the event of 
this or any other maritime Power having 
hostilities with the Turkish Govern- 
ment? 

Mr. BOURKE: There has been no 
International Treaty of thenature alluded 
to. An International Commission of the 
Maritime Powers was convened by the 
Sublime Porte in 1873. Those Powers 
sent their Commissioners. Their deli- 
berations commenced in October and 
ended in December last. The result of 
them is contained in a Report signed by 
all the Commissioners on the 18th of 
December. This Report will be laid 
before Parliament immediately, and the 
Porte has called upon the Khedive to 
see that the company carry out the re- 
commendations of the Commission. The 
question relating to the use of the canal 
by ships of war did not come before the 
Commission, who were restricted to the 
consideration of canal dues and inter- 
national tonnage. 

Mr. GOURLEY asked, Whether it 
is the intention of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to bring the question of the 
navigation of the Suez Canal by ships of 
war before the Turkish Government ? 

Mr. BOURKE said, that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government had no such inten- 
tion at present. 


OCEAN HIGHWAYS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. ANDERSON asked the President 
of the Board of Trade, If he is aware 
that the Cunard Steam Company have 
arranged for their own vessels on the 
Atlantic, separate sailing tracks east- 
ward and westward in order to avoid 
collisions; if he is aware that the 
United States Government have it in 
view to endeavour to arrange a general 
system of Ocean Highways; and, if 
Her Majesty’s Government is prepared to 
co-operate with the United States in this 
object, or to take any action of their own 
to bring it about ? 

Sm CHARLES ADDERLEY: The 
Cunard Company have some time since 
issued a notice for an ocean track for 
their steamers across the Atlantic, fixing 
a certain distance of latitude on a par- 
ticular meridian for the outward and 
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homeward bound to keep respectively. 
The United States Government have 
taken no steps for a a system ; but 
a private Member of Congress has intro- 
duced a Bill for appointing aCommissioner 
for an International Conference, and that 
Bill has been referred to a Committee. 
It will be necessary for Her Majesty’s 
Government to learn the opinion of the 
United States Government onthis Motion, 
and of the various shipowners interested, 
before taking any steps in co-operation. 


Building Societies. 


IRELAND — DISTURBANCE AT COAL. 
ISLAND, TYRONE.—QUESTION. 


Mr. W. JOHNSTON asked the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, What course the 
Government intend to take in the case 
of certain parties returned for trial for 
attacking a procession of Sunday school 
children at Coalisland, County Tyrone, 
on the 24th of June last; and also in 
regard to the Protestants, three times 
brought up before the magistrates by 
order of the late Government, when, on 
each occasion, summonses were refused 
to be granted against them for a defence 
of the children, rendered necessary by 
the non-action of the constabulary ? 

Sir MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH, in 
reply, said, the prosecution of the parties 
referred to in the first part of the Ques- 
tion had been adjourned until the next 
assizes, and therefore the case was still 
pending. With regard to the whole 
matter to which the Question related, 
the informations were at present before 
the Attorney General for Ireland, and 
were under his careful consideration. 


BENEFIT BUILDING SOCIETIES. 
QUESTION. 

Mr. GOURLEY asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, If 
he intends this Session to introduce a 
Bill to amend and codify the Laws regu- 
lating Benefit Building Societies; and, 
if so, whether such Bill will be inde- 
pendent of or comprise a part of that in- 
tended to be introduced for the regula- 
tion of Friendly Societies ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS, in reply, 
said, that since that Question had been 
put upon the Paper, Notice had been , 
given by the hon. Member for Finsbury 
(Mr. Torrens) that he would introduce a 
Bill on Monday next on that subject. 
The Government, as the House were 
aware, had undertaken to deal with 
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Friendly Societies this year, and until 
their Bill was in a more mature state 
than it was at present, it was impossible 
for him to give a definite answer whe- 
ther they would themselves take in hand 
the question of Building Societies this 
Session. But if they did, it would be 
independent of the measure they would 
bring in with respect to Friendly So- 
cieties. 


INDIA—EAST INDIA FINANCE—AP- 
POINTMENT OF A SELECT COMMITTEE. 
QUESTIONS. 


Mr. E. T. SMITH asked the Under 
Secretary of State for India, Whether it 
is the intention of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to move for the appointment 
of a Committee on Indian Finance to 
continue the investigations of that which 
sat during the last Parliament ? 

Mr. W. M. TORRENS said, he 
wished to put another Question of which 
he had given private Notice. In 187la 
Select Committee was appointed, con- 
sisting of 32 Members, of whom 13 had 
now ceased to be Members of the House. 
Under these circumstances he would 
ask whether Her Majesty’s Government 
would consider the expediency of ap- 
pointing a Royal Commission, under the 
direction of the Viceroy in Council, to 
inquire from Native witnesses in India 
into the present system of taxation and 
land-holding in that portion of the Em- 
pire ? 

Lorv GEORGE HAMILTON, in 
reply, said, that the Committee alluded 
to by the hon. Member sat for three 
years, and was composed of 31 Mem- 
bers. Of those 31 Members three had, 
owing to recent Ministerial changes, 
accepted posts which would not enable 
them to give their personal attendance 
on the Committee, even assuming that 
it was possible to re-appoint it. Of the 
remaining 28 no fewer than 13 had un- 
fortunately lost their seats at the General 
Election, among them being the well- 
known names of Mr. Ayrton, the Chair- 
man of the former Committee, Mr. 
Fawcett, Mr. Eastwick, Mr. Crawford, 
and Sir Charles Wingfield. Under those 
circumstances it was not possible for the 
Government to re-appoint a Committee, 
a large number of whose Members were 
no longer Members of the House. At 
the same time, it was under the con- 
sideration of Her Majesty’s Government 
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whether or not it would be advisable to 
appoint a smaller Committee with a 
more limited reference, directing their 
attention to definite and tangible points 
connected with East Indian finance. In 
answer to the Question put to him by 
the hon. Member for Finsbury he had 
to say that Her Majesty’s Government 
did not think it would be advisable to 
issue a Royal Commission to take Native 
evidence, as the hon. Gentleman had 
suggested. 


Measures Acts. 


GAS COMPANIES—THE PRICE OF GAS. 
QUESTIONS. 


Mr. GOLDNEY asked the President 
of the Board of Trade, If he will lay 
upon the Table of the House, a Copy of 
the opinion of the Law Officers of the 
Crown, to the effect that the Board of 
Trade Commissioners, in settling the 
price of Gas to be paid by the public, 
are precluded from inquiring into the 
mode in which the Gas Companies have 
raised or expended their capital ? 

Str CHARLES ADDERLEY: There 
is no such Opinion of the Law Officers 
as the Question implies. There is an 
Opinion given by Sir John Karslake, 
Sir Richard Bagallay, and Mr. Round, 
not as Law Officers, but as counsel, 
on a question referred to them as to the 
powers of the Commissioners appointed 
by the Board of Trade, on the applica- 
tion of the Imperial Gas Company in 
1869, to revise the scale of illuminating 
powers. I am about to present Papers 
giving the Minutes of the Proceedings 
of the Commissioners for 1873 and 1874, 
as soon as they are concluded, which will 
include the Opinion referred to. 


WEIGHTS AND MEASURES ACTS — IN. 
SPECTION BY THE POLICE. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. GOLDNEY asked the President 
of the Board of Trade, If he intends 
introducing a Bill this Session, making 
provision for the adjustment and verifi- 
cation of Weights and Measures by 
persons other than the Police, in accord- 
ance with the suggestions in the Stand- 
ard Commissioners Report ? 

Str CHARLES ADDERLEY, in re- 
ply, said, the Report was under the con- 
sideration of the Government, and he 
would state if they had any intention of 
introducing a Bill on the subject after 
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339 Middlesex 
PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE.—QUESTION. 


Mr. WHITWELL asked the right 
honourable Member for Chester, Whe- 
ther he intends to re-introduce this year 
his proposed Resolutions of 1872, tor the 
conduct of the Business of the House of 
Commons ? 

Mr. DODSON, in reply, said, the re- 
form of private Business could be best 
dealt with by the Government, inasmuch 
as they possessed machinery and infor- 
mation which no individual Member 
could obtain. The House unanimously 
agreed to a Resolution to that effect in 
1872. He was not without hope, after 
what fell from the Irish Secretary, 
on a former night, that the present 
Government would take up the ques- 
tion, and he was disposed to wait to 
see if they would do so; but he could 
assure his hon. Friend that he was by 
no means disposed to lose sight of the 
matter. 


ARMY—EASTER MONDAY REVIEW. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. HAYTER asked the Secretary of 
State for War, Whether it is his inten- 
tion, on the occasion of the Easter Mon- 
day field-day, to order out the Regular 
Troops of Engineers, Artillery, Cavalry, 
and Infantry comprised within the Home 
District Command; or, if he will state 
to the House what proportion, if any, of 
such Troops of all Arms will be employed 
with the Auxiliary Forces on that occa- 
sion ? On the occasion of the last Easter 
Monday Review, Mr. Secretary Cardwell 
had permitted the attendance of part of 
the London garrison — namely, three 
Battalions of Foot Guards, one regiment 
of Life Guards, the Blues, and the 
Hussar Regiment then quartered at 
Hounslow. 

Lorp EUSTACE CECIL, in reply, 
said, that it was not the intention of the 
General Officer commanding the district 
to take any Regular Troops for the Eas- 
ter Monday Review, as he thought the 
Volunteers would be quite sufficient to 
fill up the limited space of ground at 
their disposal. 


POST OFFICE — CHARGES FOR TELE- 
GRAPHIC MESSAGES—QUESTION. 


Mr. CHARLES LEWIS asked the 
Postmaster General, Whether the rates 
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of charges for delivery of telegraphic 
messages have been fixed by the Post- 
master General and the Lords of the 
Treasury, pursuant to section 15 of 
“The Telegraph Act, 1868;” and, 
whether a Copy of the Regulations has 
teen laid before Parliament, pursuant 
to section 23 of that Act? 

Lorp JOHN MANNERS, in reply, 
said, that the charges for delivery of 
messages had been regulated by the 
Telegraph Act of 1868, and it was not 
necessary for the Postmaster General or 
the Lords of the Treasury to frame any 
regulations on the subject. 


MIDDLESEX SESSIONS BILL.—[But 29.] 
(Mr. Raikes, Mr. Secretary Cross, Sir Henry 
Selwin-Ibbetson.) 

SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 


Srr HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON, 
in moving that the Bill be now read a 
second time, stated that in accordance 
with 7 & 8 Vict. c. 71, under which the 
Assistant Judge was appointed, a salary 
was paid to him out of the Consolidated 
Fund of £1,200 a-year. He was allowed, 
besides performing his duties as a Judge, 
to practise as a barrister, and by 14 & 
15 Vict. c. 55, a second Chairman was 
allowed to be appointed, with the view 
of facilitating the transaction of the 
business. That second Chairman was 
also allowed to practise as a barrister ; 
but under 22nd & 28rd Vict. c. 4, a fresh 
arrangement was made, the County 
agreeing to pay a sum of £300 in addi- 
tion to the £1,200 paid out of the Con- 
solidated Fund, the Assistant Judge 
being required to give up his practice as 
Serjeant-at-law or as a barrister. But 
a proviso was added terminating the 
whole arrangement upon the termination 
of the appointment of the Judge then 
pair Se With the recent resignation 
of Sir William Bodkin, therefore, the 
question arose of providing a salary for 
his successor. The present Bill would 
give effect to an arrangement by which 
one moiety of the salary should be 
charged on and paid out of the Consoli- 
dated Fund of the United Kingdom, 
and the other moiety should be charged 
on and paid out of the county rate 
of the county of Middlesex. The Trea- 
sury had also agreed to pay to a Deputy 
a fixed sum of five guineas a day me td 
ever the Assistant Me 
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pacitated by illness or other reasonable 
cause from attending to the discharge of 
his duties. The Bill had been most 
carefully considered by the Treasury 
and the Home Office, and it appeared to 
him to be a fair settlement of the ques- 
tion. He hoped, therefore, the House 
would assent to the second reading. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for To-morrow. 


MUNICIPAL PRIVILEGES (IRELAND) 
BILL.—[Bux 33.] 
(Mr. Butt, Sir John Gray, Mr. Bryan, Mr. 
P. J. Smyth.) 


SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr. BUTT proposed to adjourn the 
second reading of the Bill until Wednes- 
day, the 15th of April. He was quite 
ready to move the second reading at 
once; but he understood that the nght 
hon. Baronet the Chief Secretary wished 
for time to consider the Bill. It was, 
however, scarcely fair to ask him to 
postpone the Bill until July, when he 
might lose it altogether. 

Mr. VANCE said, he hoped that as 
the Irish Members opposing the Bill 
were Membersof the Irish Church Synod, 
which would meet shortly in Dublin, the 
hon. and learned Member would post- 
pone the Bill for another week. 

Smrm MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH said, 
he thought the proposal of the hon. and 
learned Member for Limerick (Mr. Butt) 
a fair one, and he hoped the «House 
would assent to it. The hon. and learned 
Member had treated him with courtesy, 
and the postponement he asked for was 
very reasonable. 


Second Reading deferredtill Wednesday, 
15th April. 


PRIVILEGE—COMMITTAL OF A MEM. 
BER BY THE COURT OF QUEEN’S BENCH 
FOR CONTEMPT. 


NOMINATION OF SELECT COMMITTEE. 


Moved, That the Select Committee ap- 
pointed to consider and report whether 
any of the matters referred to in the 
Letter of the Lord Chief Justice to Mr. 
Speaker [March 19] demand the further 
consideration of the House do consist 
of the following Seventeen Members.— 
(Mr. Disraeli.) 
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Mr. Disraeli, Mr. Goschen, Mr. Soli- 
citor General, Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen, 
Mr. Spencer Walpole, Mr. Whitbread, 
Mr. Stephen Cave, Sir Charles Forster, Sir 
Seymour Fitzgerald, Sir Henry James, 
Viscount Holmesdale, Sir Edward Cole- 
brooke, Sir Graham Montgomery, Mr. 
Massey, Viscount Crichton, Mr. Attorney 
General, and Mr. Roebuck. 


Mr. WHITBREAD said, he wished to 
bring under the consideration of the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. Disraeli) 
one or two points in connection with this 
subject, the more particularly as the 
Government was mainly responsible for 
the appointment of the Committee of 
Privilege. If that House was to appoint 
a Committee of Privilege for every case 
that arose it might find itself landed in 
great inconvenience and great difficulty ; 
and he wished to suggest to the House, 
and especially to the Prime Minister, 
that, as the Government was responsible 
for the appointment of a Committee of 
Privileges at the beginning of every 
Session, they should before next Session 
consider whether it would not be better 
to appoint a Standing Committee of 
Privileges, which would be able to deal 
promptly with any case that might arise. 
It was evident that a question of Pri- 
vilege might arise demanding the imme- 
diate attention of the House. It was 
not very seemly that so much delay 
should have occurred in the present in- 
stance, although, doubtless, it was una- 
voidable under the circumstances. But 
further questions of Privilege might 
arise in which party considerations were 
concerned, and then it might be ex- 
tremely difficult for the right hon. Gen- 
tleman to name a special Committee 
which would give satisfaction. In his 
opinion, it would be much better that 
the Committee should be appointed at a 
time when there was no question before 
the House, for such a Committee would 
be more likely to inspire confidence than 
one nominated after a case had arisen 
for inquiry. He did not wish the right 
hon. Gentleman to give a definite answer 
now ; but he thought himself entitled to 
ask the right hon. Gentleman to take his 
suggestion into consideration. 


Motion agreed to; Power to send for 
ae papers, and records; Five to 
e the quorum. 
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Metropolis— 


BILLS OF SALE ACT (1854) AMENDMENT 
BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Loregs, Bill to amend the 
Act of the seventeenth and eighteenth Victoria, 
chapter thirty-six, relating to Bills of Sale, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Lorxrs, Mr. 
Watkin WIiiAMs, and Mr. Cuaries Lewis. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 48.] 


CORONERS (IRELAND) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Vance, Bill to amend the 
Laws relating to the appointment, duties, and 
payment of County Coroners and Expenses of 
Inquests in Ireland, ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. Vancr, Sir Joun Gray, and Mr. Down1ne. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 49.] 


INKEEPERS LIABILITY BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Wueetuovsr, * Bill to 
abolish certain liabilities now attaching to Inn- 
keepers, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Wuee.novsz, Mr. Locke, and Colonel Maxins. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 50.] 


House adjourned at a quarter 
after Five o'clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, 27th March, 1874. 


MINUTES. ]—Toox tur Oatu—Several Lords. 
Pusuic Bitts — First Reading — Consolidated 
Fund (£7,000,000) *; East; India Loan * (19). 
Second Reading—Attorneys and Solicitors * (6). 
Second Reading — Committee negatived — Third 
——-—. en 14s. 6d.) Consolidated 
und *, 


CONSOLIDATED FUND (£1,422,797 14s. 6d.) 
BILL. 

Read 2* (according to order); Committee 
negatived : Then Standing Orders Nos. 37. and 
38. considered (according to order), and dispensed 
with; Bill read 3*, and passed. 


CONSOLIDATED FUND (£7,000,000) brLL, 
Brought from the Commons; read 1*; to be 
read 24 Jo-morrow ; and Standing Orders Nos. 
37. and 38. to be considered in order to their 
being dispensed with: (The Lord President). 


EAST INDIA LOAN BILL. 


Brought from the Commons; read 1*; to be 
printed ; and to be read 2* Yo-morrow ; and 
Standing Orders Nos. 37. and 38. to be con- 
sidered in order to their being dispensed with : 
(The Marquess of Salisbury.) (No. 19.) 


Tue Duke or RICHMOND: My 
Lords, I beg to move that the House 
adjourn till to-morrow at half-past 12 
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o’clock. It is necessary that we should 
sit to-morrow to pass certain measures 
which it is essential we should pass be- 
fore the Recess. I may also mention 
we propose to take the Kast India Loan 
Bill to-morrow. It is of the greatest 
consequence that this Bill should be 
passed rapidly through Parliament, and 
therefore I shall move the suspension of 
the Standing Orders to enable your 
Lordships to pass it through all its 
stages. I have the less hesitation in 
proposing the adoption of this course 
because noble Lords have already had 
an opportunity of stating their views 
upon the question when my noble Friend 
the Secretary of State for India made 
the Motion the other night. I hope 
there will be no objection to the adoption 
of this course, though it may possibly 
—s noble Lords of speaking on the 
su 


Parliament Street. 


ject at any great length. 
Motion agreed to. 


House adjourned at Six o’clock, 
till To-morrow, Half- 
Twelve o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, 27th March, 1874. 


MINUTES.] — New Memper Sworn — John 
Ramsay, esquire, for Falkirk Burghs. 

SeLect Commirrex — Turnpike Acts Continu- 
ance, appointed and nominated. 

SuppLty—considered in Committee—Committee— 
RP, * 

Ordered—First Reading—Holyhead Old Harbour 
Road * [51]; Cattle Disease (Ireland) * [52]; 
Public Health (Ireland) * [53]; Municipal 
Boroughs (Auditors and Assessors) * [54]. 

Committee—Report—Middlesex Sessions [29] 

Third Reading — (£7,000,000) Consolidated 
Fund *; East India Loan 384 and passed. 


METROPOLIS—PARLIAMENT STREET— 
THE NEW PUBLIC OFFICES. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. GOLDSMID asked the First 
Commissioner of Works, Whether the 
space now enclosed by a hoarding in 
front of the new buildings will be thrown 
into Parliament Street ? 

Lorp HENRY LENNOX, in reply, 
said, when he came into office he found 
the point had been carefully considered 
by his predecessor, with whose views 


upon it he agreed. The greater part of 
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the space in front of the new Home and 
Colonial Offices would be thrown into 
Parliament Street, and a certain portion 
would be reserved. The portion re- 
served had been reserved under his 
direction and that of Captain Galton, the 
director of the works, and under the 
sanction of Sir Gilbert Scott, the archi- 
tect. 


ADULTERATION ACT.—QUESTION. 


Mr. MUNDELLA asked the Secre- 
tary of the Local Government Board, 
What steps are being taken to prevent 
the importation of adulterated articles 
of food into this country, and to relieve 
honest traders from their liability to 
conviction under the Act of last year for 
the sale of articles adulterated by the 
foreign producer, and on which Customs 
Duties have been paid ? 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH: The sub- 
ject of the Adulteration Act has been 
much under my.consideration since I 
have been at the Local Government 
Board, and a deputation respecting it 
has waited on the Home Secretary and 
myself this afternoon. If the hon. Gen- 
tleman will renew his Question imme- 
diately after Easter, I shall be able to 
give him an answer. 


EXEMPTION OF TIN AND COPPER 
MINES RATING.—QUESTION. 


Sm JOHN ST. AUBYN asked the 
President of the Local Government 
Board, If Her Majesty’s Government 
propose to legislate this Session to 
abolish the exemption from liability to 
local rates of tin and copper mines in 
England and Wales? 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH: The hon. 
Baronet is aware that the rating of the 
mines in which he is interested forms 
part of a much larger question, and I 
must ask him to excuse me from giving 
him a final answer till after Easter. 


THE NEW COURTS OF JUSTICE. 
QUESTION, 


Mr. GREGORY asked the First Com- 
missioner of Works, If he will lay upon 
the Table of the House a Copy of the 
Contract for the New Courts of Justice ? 
He wished the House to be informed at 
what price the contract was obtained, in 
what period the work was to be carried 
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out, and what guarantee they had for 
the due performance of the contract. 

Lorp HENRY LENNOX, in reply, 
said, that it would be injurious to the 
public service and unjust to the con- 
tractor to produce the document in ques- 
tion; but if his hon. Friend called upon 
him at his Office and let him know spe- 
cifically what he required he would 
endeavour to meet his views. 


PUBLIC HEALTH (SCOTLAND) ACT— 
COUNTY CONSTABLES.—QUESTION. 


Sr WYNDHAM ANSTRUTHER 
asked the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, If he will reconsider 
the amended rules and regulations for 
the government of county constables, 
issued from the Home Office by the late 
Secretary of State for that Department, 
which relate to the employment of con- 
stables on other than police duties, and 
cancel the same, so as to enable the 
police to aid the authorities and officers 
acting in the execution of the Public 
Health (Scotland) Act, as they did prior 
to the issuing of the said rules and 
regulations ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS, in reply, 
said, the matter was under the con- 
sideration of the Government, and he 
was at present in communication with 
the Lord Advocate on the subject. 


MERCANTILE MARINE—CASUALTY TO 
PILGRIMS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. WHITWELL asked the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, If the report 
which has appeared in the newspapers 
be correct, that a large number of pil- 
grims were washed overboard from a 
ship in the Mediterranean belonging to 
Liverpool; and whether the accident was 
owing to the overcrowding of the ship; 
and, if he has not received information 
on the subject, whether he will make 
inquiries into the truth of the state- 
ment ? 

Sm CHARLES ADDERLEY: The 
Board of Trade have received deposi- 
tions from Liverpool relating to the re- 
ported occurrence on board a ship which, 
though British, was trading between 
foreign ports. Inquiry has already been 
ordered to be held at Liverpool, and 
some of the papers are with the office 
solicitor. The number of lives lost was 
36. 
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ORIMINAL LAW—FENIAN PRISONERS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. ANDERSON asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, 
Whether any of the remaining Fenian 
prisoners were implicated in the murder 
of the Manchester policeman, or in the 
Clerkenwell outrage, or in any other 
non-political crime; and if the time has 
not come when he might safely recom- 
mend that the Royal clemency be ex- 
tended to all those prisoners whose 
offence is distinctly political, even if 
aggravated by their having been in Her 
Majesty’s service ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS: I cannot 
undertake to place any exact interpre- 
tation upon certain terms used in the 
Question of the hon. Member—namely, 
what is a non-political crime and what 
is an offence distinctly political. I will, 
therefore, confine myself to stating the 
number of prisoners now undergoing 
sentence. There are two prisoners, un- 
dergoing penal servitude for life, con- 
nected with the murder of the policeman 
at Manchester; there are no prisoners 
undergoing sentence connected with the 
Clerkenwell outrage; there are two pri- 
soners undergoing sentences of 15 and 7 
years respectively for treason-felony in 
supplying arms to the Fenians at the 
time of the outbreak, one of them being 
their specially accredited agent. There 
are, in addition, 11 soldiers under sen- 
tence for life—3 in England, and 8 in 
Australia. Two of these had been sen- 
tenced to death, but that sentence was 
commuted to penal servitude for life. 
There are also three more soldiers in 
Australia for shorter sentences—one for 
15 years, two for 10 years—who are now, 
probably, on tickets-of-leave; and there 
are two prisoners in Ireland under sen- 
tences of 20 years and 10 years respec- 
tively for shooting at the Constabulary. 
It is not the intention of the Govern- 
ment to interfere with the course of law. 


METROPOLIS—HYDE PARK CORNER. 
QUESTION. 

Mr. GOLDSMID asked the First 
Commissioner of Works, Whether he 
has adopted either of the various plans 
for a new road from Hamilton Place to 
Grosvenor Place, whereby the constant 
stoppage of the traffic at Hyde Park 
Corner may be avoided ? 
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Lorp HENRY LENNOX, in reply, 
said, the present Government had come 
to no decision in the matter, and had no 
ey before them. He found that a plan 

ad been laid before his predecessor in 
office, the right hon. Member for Clack- 
mannan (Mr. Adam), and that he came 
to a decision with respect to it, which, 
however, was not adopted by the Go- 
vernment of which he was a Member. 
He had no doubt the right hon. Gentle- 
man would be able to give more correct 
information on the subject than he pos- 
sessed. 

Mr. ADAM said, he had given the 
fullest consideration to the matter during 
the Recess, when a plan had been pro- 

osed by the Metropolitan Board of 
orks for carrying a road from Hamil- 
ton Place to Constitution Hill, with 
branches opening towards Grosvenor 
Place and Buckingham Palace. He 
brought the plan under the considera- 
tion of the late Government, but they 
felt it was too great a question to take 
up at the time. He might state that the 
Duke of Westminster had taken very 
great interest in the subject, and was 
disposed to deal in the most liberal man- 
ner with any proposals which might be 
made. After the plan to which he re- 
ferred had been submitted to his notice, 
he had an interview with the agent and 
surveyor of the Duke, and they had re- 
commended a plan which would, to some 
extent, also interfere with the use of the 
Park. He at the same time ventured to 
suggest two plans, which he might, per- 
haps, now submit to the notice of his 
hon. and gallant Friend the Chairman 
of the ,Metropolitan Board (Colonel 
Hogg). The first was that the roadway 
at Piccadilly should be turned before 
reaching the Archway, and that the road 
should be made to pass between the 
Archway and the Green Park, leaving 
the Archway standing out in an isolated 
position with a road on each side. That 
would effectually relieve the traffic at 
Hyde Park Corner. It would necessi- 
tate a new entrance to Constitution Hill 
and a new gateway, and would be rather 
expensive. There was a much simpler 
plan which he would suggest, and which 
could be carried out in a few weeks. 
Between the Archway and the roadway 
in Piccadilly there was a very broad 
pavement, and also a piece of garden 
ground. The pavement was broader 
than was necessary for the foot-passenger 


Park Corner. 
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traffic, and this might be thrown into 
the roadway at Piccadilly, making a 
pavement for foot passengers where the 
present garden ground was, and doing 
away with the bit of gravel foot-path at 
the corner of Grosvenor Place—a place 
which would greatly relieve the traffic, 
although it was not one which could be 
recommended as a permanent improve- 
ment. 

CotoneL HOGG said, he would be 
glad to give his best consideration to 
the suggestions of his right hon. Friend if 
hewere furnished with the requisite plans. 


JUDICATURE COMMISSION. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. WHITWELL asked the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
When the additional Report of the Ju- 
dicature Commission will be presented ; 
and also when the special Report of the 
Judicature Commission upon Tribunals 
of Commerce will be ready for issue to 
Members of Parliament? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS, in reply, 
said, he had hoped that the special Re- 
ee of the Commission on Tribunals of 

ommerce would be delivered that after- 
noon. The moment it was received it 
would be laid on the Table. The other 
Report to which he understood the Ques- 
tion to refer would, he expected, be in 
his hands in two or three weeks, and 
that also he should be glad to produce. 


ARMY —MILITIA FINES. — QUESTION. 


Mr. NAGHTEN asked the Secretary 
of State for War, How it is proposed to 
apply the fines for drunkenness and 
pi in the Militia, of which only 
£22 3s. 6d. are accounted for in the Ap- 
propriation Accounts of 1872-3 out of 
£1,650 5s. 11d.? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY, in reply, 
said, he found it had been decided before 
he came into office that a committee of 
officers should be appointed to consider 
how the surplus in question should be 
applied. 


CRIMINAL LAW — RELEASE OF THE 
COUNTESS DE CIVRY.—QUESTION. 


Mr. JONES asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, If he 
will explain the circumstances of the 
Countess de Civry, who was recently 
convicted for obtaining goods under 
false pretences, receiving an uncondi- 
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tional pardon for the offence and being 
set at liberty ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS, in reply, 
said, the Countess de Civry had been 
tried before Mr. Commissioner Kerr on 
an indictment containing 12 counts. On 
11 of those counts the Commissioner 
found that there was really no evidence 
to go to the jury. The 12th count was 
one of obtaining goods under false pre- 
tences by pretending to occupy a house 
in Queensberry Place, and the learned 
Judge was so dissatisfied with the verdict 
that he decided not to pass sentence 
until full inquiries had been made. 
These inquiries having been made, it 
turned out that the statement alleged 
had nothing to do with the reasons 
which led the shopkeeper to supply the 
goods, the fact being that there had 
been a running credit between the 
parties for some time. Under these cir- 
cumstances the case had fallen through. 


EAST INDIA LOAN BILL—[Bux 28.]. 
(Mr. Raikes, Lord George Hamilton, Mr. William 
Henry Smith.) 

THIRD READING. 


Order for Third Reading read. 


Sir SEYMOUR FITZGERALD said, 
he wished to state on his own behalf, as 
well as on that of several other hon. 
Members, that although the Bill had 
been allowed to pass through its pre- 
vious stages without discussion, and 
almost without demur, yet it must not, 
in consequence, be supposed that they 
approved the course which had been 
taken by the Government of India. 
We had periods of scarcity constantly 
recurring in that country, and in the 
present instance the policy which had 
been adopted by the Viceroy and his 
councillors seemed to him to be one of a 
very exceptional character. They had 
proceeded on the principle that they 
should rely entirely on the ordinary 
laws of trade to meet a great emergency; 
but, for his own part, he was rather 
inclined to think that exceptional cases 
were properly met by exceptional means. 
There was on all sides a desire to give 
the Viceroy the highest credit for the 
energy, zeal, and self-devotion which he 
had manifested ever since it had become 
clear to him that the crisis with which 
he had to deal was of no ordinary kind ; 
yet, in his opinion, he failed thoroughly 
to appreciate the gravity of the crisis for 
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a considerable time, while the policy 
which he adopted of trusting altogether 
to private trade to meet the emergency 
was, he thought, erroneous. At the 
earliest moment possible the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal—one of the most 
able, as he was one of the most expe- 
rienced servants of the Crown in India 
—urged upon Lord Northbrook the 
importance of interfering to prevent the 
exportation of rice from the distressed 
districts and from Indian ports. After- 
wards, on objections being pointed out, 
he waived a part of his suggestion, and 
advocated the prohibition of exportation 
from the ports of Bengal. This was 
refused by Lord Northbrook—he was 
not prepared to say that it was wrongly 
refused—on the ground that the same 
beneficial objects could be effected by 
purchasing, either directly or indirectly, 
in India itself. That policy met with 
the approval of the Secretary of State, 
and it must be confessed that the first 
despatch of the Duke of Argyll, sur- 
rounded, as he was, by the most able 
men connected with India, exactly por- 
trayed what ought to have been the 
or of Government, and what would 

ave prevented, had it been adopted at 
the outset, much which there was reason 
to regret. The despatch pointed out, 
what experience of Indian famines had 
shown, that the operations of commerce, 
and the ordinary processes of supply 
and demand, could not be relied upon 
in such emergencies to furnish an ade- 
quate supply of food, and that the active 
intervention of Government was neces- 
sary to prevent the worst consequences. 
Under these circumstances, the Secretary 
of State placed the matter unreservedly 
in the hands of the Viceroy, and sanc- 
tioned by anticipation whatever measures 
it might be thought necessary to adopt 
for the preservation of life. With regard 
to a prohibition of export, the Duke of 
Argyll concurred with the Viceroy in 
preferring other modes of action, and 
especially he approved Government en- 
tering the market as a purchaser. This 
latter course, he added, would be of a 
less violent character than prohibition, 
and would have the effect of inviting 
commercial enterprise. Indeed, it was 
obvious that if the Government had 
appeared in the market of Bengal, and 
possessed themselves of the supplies of 
rice which then existed in the country, 
the prices would necessarily have risen, 
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there would have been a very great en- 
couragement given to private trade, and 
the imports from other parts would 
have been very large—much larger than 
was the case when the famine took the 
proportions which it unfortunately as- 
sumed. But what was the course 
which Lord Northbrook took? He con- 
tented himself with buying largely in 
foreign ports, especially in Burmah. He 
did this through agents who were not 
declared to be buying for the purposes 
of the Bengal Government, and it was 
—— well known in the markets of 

ndia that large supplies were coming 
which had been purchased by the Go- 
vernment, while, at the same time, it 
was equally well known in Burmah that 
large supplies were leaving that country 
for Calcutta, and that there would, con- 
sequently, be an enormous amount of 
rice in the ports of Bengal. What was 
the result? Why, that the stocks of 
rice which existed in Bengal were ex- 
ported by their owners because they 
were afraid that when the grain arrived 
from Burmah they would be undersold 
by the Government; and, similarly, 
there was no exportation on private ac- 
count from the ports of Burmah to 
Bengal, because it was perfectly clear 
that, as the Government of India were 
sweeping the market of Burmah, and 
sending large stocks thence to Calcutta, 
there would be absolutely no demand at 
the latter place except a Government 
demand, and, therefore, it would be 
dangerous for any merchant to engage 
in the trade. Therefore, the course 
taken by the Government of India in 
the interest of private trade absolutely 
produced an export from the distressed 
districts and prevented an importatiom 
from foreign ports into the ports of 
Bengal. Now, the noble Lord the Under 
Secretary of State for India (Lord George 
Hamilton) stated the other day as a fact 
that the exports from Bengal were not 
from the distressed districts. The noble 
Lord the Secretary of State for India 
(the Marquess of Salisbury), in ‘‘ another 
place,” stated the same thing on the 
authority of the Viceroy. But they could 
not have had before them a statement 
submitted by the Lieutenant Governor 
of Bengal to the Viceroy, approved by 
the Viceroy, and reported home by the 
Viceroy, when they communicated that 
information to the Houses of Parliament. 
The Lieutenant Governor himself stated 
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that he had been obliged to cancel an 
order he had given reducing by one-half 
the rate charged for the transport of rice 
on the railway; because he had found that, 
owing to exporters taking advantage of 
the diminished rate, the rice was rapidly 
leaving the distressed districts, where, 
of course, it was most wanted. There 
was, moreover, a declaration of the 
Lieutenant Governor himself that there 
had been a large export of rice from 
other districts which were distressed, and 
it was notorious that more than once the 
means of transport which had been em- 
ployed in taking up Government rice to 
the distressed districts had brought back 
to Calcutta an equal quantity of rice 
from the very same places, with the 
view to its being sent abroad. The result 
of this export was, that no rice was left 
in the hands of the authorities of those 
districts, the organization of the means 
of transport became a serious difficulty, 
and we were driven into the extraordi- 
nary position of having 400,000 tons of 
grain in hand, while at the same time 
it was impossible, as the Viceroy him- 
self admitted, to send it into the dis- 
tressed districts. He (Sir Seymour 


Fitzgerald) made these observations to 


the House in order that it might not be 
supposed, from their allowing this mea- 
sure to pass without observation, and 
from their raising no debate as to the 
proceedings of the Government of India, 
that they approved the exceptional 
policy which took it for granted that the 
ordinary laws of commerce were sufficient 
to meet an emergency like the present, 
or that they did not think it desirable 
that there should be a general discussion 
of the whole policy of the Government 
of India with reference to this famine, 
and of the measures which ought to be 
taken to prevent its recurrence in the 
future. He would repeat what he said 
the other night—namely, that there was 
no man in this House who was more 
desirous than he to give credit to Lord 
Northbrook for the extraordinary energy, 
zeal, and devotion he had shown under 
most difficult and arduous circumstances. 
At the same time, he thought the Vice- 
roy had not appreciated so early as he 
might, the magnitude of the danger, and 
that his policy at first had been a mis- 
taken policy, which contributed in no 
slight degree to magnify the evil. With 
reference to the Bill before the House, 
he would have been pleased if it had 
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shown that Her Majesty’s Government 
were prepared, under the very peculiar 
circumstances of the case, to extend their 
assistance to the Indian Treasury. The 
noble Lord the Under Secretary for 
India said the other night that the dif- 
ference between raising money at 3} per 
cent and raising it at 4 per cent was such 
a trifling matter that it was not worth 
talking about. There being various ob- 
jections to a guarantee, the noble Lord 
thought the sum which might be saved 
by means of it might well be overlooked. 
Probably, when the noble Lord had a 
longer experience at the India Office, and 
became acquainted with the critical condi- 
tion of Indian finance, he would not say 
that the sum of £75,000 a-year was a 
thing that he could afford to neglect. 
After the enormous pressure “put upon 
the Indian Treasury and Indian credit 
by the sacrifices necessary to meet this - 
famine, it would be of the deepest inte- 
rest to everyone connected with India, 
and of the gravest importance to Par- 
liament and to this country, to consider 
how the solvency of Indian finance could 
be properly maiatained. Nothing could 
be more critical than the present position 
of Indian finance, and he would have 
been very glad if even so small a sum 
as £75,000 could have been saved to the 
Indian Treasury. Some words which 
fell from the mght hon. Gentleman at 
the head of the Government a few weeks 
ago had given rise to a hope that the 
Government of this country might be 
induced to show an active and practical 
sympathy with India in her present 
difficulties and dangers. It was to be 
hoped that it would be found possible 
to do something of this kind. It was a 
matter which must, of course, be left 
entirely to the Government, and it would 
not be becoming for a private Member 
to make a suggestion with regard to it. 
Of this, however, he was perfectly cer- 
tain—that anything which could mani- 
fest, apart from private subscriptions, 
the sympathy of the people of this coun- 
try with India—which would show by 
some direct official act that there was a 
warm and generous sympathy on the 
part of the Parliament of this country 
towards the masses of the people in 
India—would, on the occasion of any 
emergency arising, be worth to this 
country as much as 50 regiments. 

Mr. GRANT DUFF said, he had 
nothing to complain of in the remarks 
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of the right hon. Gentleman, because he 
understood the right hon. Gentleman 
entirely approved of the Despatch which 
the late Secretary of State wrote at the 
commencement of the unhappy calamity, 
and also that he spoke of the Governor 
General as he was sure they would all 
wish to speak of him in that House. 
With reference to the accusation of the 
right hon. Gentleman that there had 
been a want of foresight that the cala- 
mity would be quite as grievous as it 
had turned out to be, he (Mr. Grant 
Duff) believed that when the Motion of 
which the right hon. Gentleman had 
given Notice came under discussion it 
would be shown that Lord Northbrook, 
although he abstained from taking a 
rash course, nevertheless fully perceived 
the dimensions to which the famine was 
likely to grow. That he (Mr. Grant 
Duff) hoped to be able to make clear to 
the House and the country. In the mean 
time, he thanked the right hon. Gentle- 
man for giving the House the hope that 
they should have a discussion of this 
subject ; because he entirely agreed with 
him that, though it was right to allow 
this Bill to go through with the least 
amp amount of discussion, neverthe- 
ess it would be wise—and he thought 
for the honour of the Viceroy—that the 
whole matter should be thoroughly dis- 
cussed before the House of Commons 
and in the face of Europe. 

Mr. WHITBREAD said, he had not 
intended to speak on this subject; but 
he thought it would not be right to let 
the remarks of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Horsham (Sir 
Seymour Fitzgerald) pass without notice. 
He could understand very well that 
there should be a discussion of this mat- 
ter, if it were necessary to stimulate 
the Government to further exertions; 
but he thought the right hon. Gentleman 
admitted that the Government were pre- 
pared to use every effort to relieve the 
distressed districts. If a discussion was 
not necessary to stimulate the Govern- 
ment to further exertions, then he was 
at a loss to conceive on what ground it 
was necessary, expedient, or even just, 
to discuss this subject. The right hon. 
Gentleman gave full credit to the Viceroy 
for his exertions since—as the right hon. 
Gentleman was pleased to say—he be- 
came aware of the magnitude of the 
famine, but the right hon. Gentleman 
made two very distinct charges against 
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the Viceroy, He said the Viceroy was 
wanting in foresight in not having an- 
ticipated the extent of the famine; and 
he further said the Viceroy largely con- 
tributed to the evils of the famine by 
taking no step to prohibit the exporta- 
tion of grain. Now, the House was not 
in possession of sufficient information to 
be able to express an opinion on those 
matters; nor was it in possession of 
information sufficient to enable it to 
discuss the subject fairly and dispas- 
sionately. He protested against these 
imputations upon the Viceroy at a mo- 
ment when the House could not properly 
debate this subject, and when the whole 
case which the right hon. Gentleman had 
made was in dispute. The Viceroy and 
the Government maintained that grain 
had not been leaving the extremely 
distressed districts. The right hon. 
Gentleman said it had, but the House 
had as yet no means of arriving at the 
facts. The right hon. Gentleman also 
said the Viceroy failed to meet the emer- 
gency by allowing the ordinary course 
of trade to continue; but his policy was 
this—that he did not wish to hamper or 
interfere with the trade, but determined 
to supplement it vigorously by the in- 
troduction of an enormous quantity of 
rice. He (Mr. Whitbread) hoped there 
would be a discussion when the House 
was in possession of all the Papers that 
were necessary for a discussion, but he 
could not think that a discussion at 
present of the charges which the right 
hon. Gentleman had made would be 
either just to the Viceroy, or be likely 
to strengthen his hands, or the hands of 
the Indian Government in dealing with 
the famine. 

Genernat Srr GEORGE BALFOUR 
hoped this conversation would drop. He 
thought the time had not yet come for 
the House to enter into a discussion of 
that great calamity which had fallen on 
Bengal. They had not before them the 
information which had been promised, 
and without the Reports in full, it was 
not fair to the Viceroy of India to ex- 
press any opinion as to his merits or de- 
merits in respect to the measures taken 
by him to aid the people of the famine- 
struck districts. Moreover, when the 
time for discussion came, they would 
have to deal with the still larger ques- 
tion—how could they prevent a similar 
calamity in the future? It was 100 
years since the great famine of 1770 
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carried off about one-third of the popu- 
lation of Bengal, and the liability to 
famines in Bengal had been well estab- 
lished. That contingency was proved 
by the fact that it was only a few years 
ago since they had a similar calamity 
in other districts of India. He protested 
Le the attack made on the Viceroy 
of India, and hoped the present discus- 
sion would terminate as soon as possible, 
for when telegraphed to India, it must 
prove a serious disadvantage to the Go- 
vernment there, in the successful carrying 
out of the measures which it must now 
be admitted were energetically pushed 
on in order to save life. He had only to 
urge that the whole of the despatches, 

and complete, without condensation, 
be laid before the House without delay. 

Mr. LAING thought it was important 
that an impression should not go abroad 
that there was any disposition on the 
part of the House, and especially of those 
interested in India, prematurely to cen- 
sure the course which the Governor Ge- 
neral took upon the question of prohibit- 
ing the export of rice. That question 
was evidently surrounded with the great- 
est difficulties. It was perfectly obvious 
that, if the Governor General had acted 
upon the advice given by the Lieutenant 
Governor of Bengal, he might, perhaps, 
have escaped a great deal of responsi- 
bility. He thought there could be no 
question that the Governor General, in 
deciding as he did, was influenced by 
strong considerations of public duty, and 
until we knew what the upshot of the 
matter was, it was quite impossible for 
anyone in this country to pronounce a 
definite judgment whether the Governor 
General was right or not in the course 
he adopted. He deprecated anything 
like a premature discussion, and there- 
fore it was only fair and reasonable that 
the House should abstain from pro- 
nouncing an opinion on the course pur- 
sued by the Governor General until it 
was in possession of information as to 
the results of that course. That he be- 
lieved to be the general opinion of the 
House. 

Mr. DICKINSON said, he saw no 
necessity for continuing for 10 years the 
power which this Bill would give of 
raising money out of the Indian reve- 
nues, neither could he see that it called 
for any gratitude on the part of the 
Indian people, seeing that the money 
was raised on Indian credit, For him- 
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self, he was in favour of its being given 
to India out of Imperial funds. It was 
admitted that the famine would be dis- 
posed of in three or four years, and he 
thought the duration of the power of 
raising money should be limited to four 
years from the present time. It was a 
dangerous power to give any Govern- 
ment. 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON thanked 
the House for the cordial support it had 
given the Government in passing the 
Bill through its different stages. He 
considered it his duty the other night to 
make a statement as to the measures 
taken by the Government of India in 
consequence of the famine. He did not 
do so in the belief that the House would 
agree with every detail of that state- 
ment, but because he thought it right 
to show the House that the Govern- ~ 
ment of India were incurring excep- 
tional expenditure, and that it was 
therefore necessary to relieve the finan- 
ces of India. It was a mistake of the 
hon. and learned Member for Stroud 
(Mr. Dickinson) to suppose that they 
were taking powers to raise money for 
10 years ; the period was only five years. 
He quite agreed in the opinion expressed 
that that was not the time to discuss the 
the measures which the Viceroy had 
thought it necessary to take; but he 
wished to correct two mistakes into which 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Horsham (Sir Seymour Fitzgerald) had 
fallen. The statement that there were 
no exports of grain from the distressed 
districts was made, not’ by him (Lord 
George Hamilton), but by the noble 
Lord the Secretary of State. A certain 
number of exports did come, not from 
the most distressed districts, but mainly 
from the lower districts around Calcutta. 
The other mistake into which the right 
hon. Gentleman fell was assuming that 
he (Lord George Hamilton) made the ob- 
servation that the loss of £75,000 a-year 
would not much matter to the finances 
of India. What he said was that, if we 
had ever to come again to the market to 
borrow, we should do so with depre- 
ciated credit, and the ultimate loss to 
India would more than counterbalance 
the present advantage: Time alone could 
show whether the measures adopted by 
the Viceroy were sufficient or not, and it 
would be presumptuous for us to at- 
tempt to anticipate the verdict. 
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Mr. W. M. TORRENS said, the Bill 
was put forward as a remedial mea- 
sure to meet an almost unprecedented 
calamity in India, and so great had been 
the illusion created, not only in the 
House, but throughout the country, on 
this subject, that a distinguished Pre- 
late (the Bishop of Manchester) was 
reported in the public prints to have 
fallen into the mistake of supposing that 
by this Bill we were financially helping 
India. The truth, however, was, that 
we were not helping India in the 
slightest degree, for this was not a famine 
Bill but a finance Bill. Its object was 
to enable the distressed country to bor- 
row in one market cheaper than it could 
in another. That, no doubt, was a pru- 
dent and useful act, but it ought not to be 
classed in the category of philanthropic 
hing, His hon. Friend the Mem- 

er for Bedford (Mr. Whitbread) seemed 
to think that because we had not yet 
received complete information to enable 
us to judge of the wisdom of the policy 
adopted in India, therefore we ought not 
to discuss the adequacy of the measure 
and the necessities which called it forth. 
He concurred in the statement that they 
had not yet sufficient information to 
enable them to form an opinion upon 
the wisdom of Lord Northbrook’s policy. 
He had had the privilege of knowing 
Lord Northbrook for 25 years, and 
although he did not always happen to 
agree with him, he had the most implicit 
belief not merely in his honour, which 
had not been questioned, but in his de- 
votion to the public service, and in his 
rare qualities of moral and intellectual 
fitness for his high position, and he 
prayed most sincerely that he would 
come out of the great trial which it had 
been his singular fate to meet, with 
honour and credit to himself and the 
name he bore. There was, however, a 
much more important question to con- 
sider than that of Lord Northbrook’s 
foresight—that, indeed, was a personal 
question ; but there was a national ques- 
tion which it was incumbent on Par- 
liament to consider. Having taken 
India in charge by the Act of 1858, 
it became their duty to think for them- 
selves. His hon. Friend had said we 
must wait in order that we might be 
able to judge by results. But could we 
afford to wait for results when millions 
of lives were at stake? Hon. Members 
of that House ought to endeavour to 
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anticipate results, and to interrogate the 
Government with a view of ascertainin 
what the probability of those results 
might be. A suggestion had been thrown 
out that in a time of famine the most 
important benefit which could be con- 
ferred on India would be a reduction in 
the price of salt—a step which Edmund 
Burke in eloquent terms accused Warren 
Hastingsof neglecting under like cireum- 
stances just acenturyago. Did the House 
remember that we levied £6,000,000 
a-year in India by means of the salt tax, 
and that we imposed an ad valorem duty 
of 2,600 per cent upon salt? Medical 
men were agreed that rice without some 
such condiment as salt would certainly 
destroy those who ate it, and conse- 
quently if we gave the starving people 
rice without that article which would 
make it wholesome, we should simply be 
shirking the question of famine, and it 
would only amount to the difference be- 
tween slow and quick destruction. Ought 
they not, therefore, to endeavour to 
stimulate the Government, by the moral 
weight of that House, to seek the means 
of additional relief in that direction? 
As for the present Bill, it ought to be 
judged simply as a finance measure, and 
not in any way as an act of international 
friendship or benevolence. 

Mr. BECKETT-DENISON said, if 
he thought the passing of the measure 
would preclude the House from ex- 
pressing an opinion whether it were wise 
to aid the Revenues of India by an 
Imperial grant, and if hon. Members 
had to decide between this financial 
measure and another, he might have 
hesitated in coming to the conclu- 
sion that to pass this one was the 
first and only duty of hon. Members. 
He took the opportunity of saying the 
other evening—and he still adhered to 
the opinion—that this was a right step 
in the right direction, as a first measure 
towards meeting the distress in India. 
In fact, it was an obligatory measure. 
The first duty of the Government of 
India was to feed the starving popula- 
tion; and it was not necessary, he held, 
for that Government to come to the 
House of Commons and ask for an Im- 
perial guarantee for raising a loan when 
it had the means on its own credit to do 
what was necessary. Therefore he had 
no hesitation in again recording his 
assent to this loan of £10,000,000, 
though he should be very sorry indeed 
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to think that by so doing the House 
would deprive itself of all opportunity of 
urging upon the Government at a sub- 
sequent date the necessity of any further 
measure of relief which the House might 
feel disposed to pass. Some hon. Mem- 
bers had drawn a parallel between the 
financial result of raising this money on 
the credit of India pur et simple, and of 
raising it under an Imperial guarantee, 
and a calculation had been made that 
the difference in interest would be about 
£75,000 per annum. With regard to 
that point, he thought that it was of more 
consequence to India to preserve her 
credit unimpaired for future financial 
operations, than to secure a present ad- 
vantage for which she would have to 
pay heavily hereafter. Every appre- 
hension as to the severity and intensity 
of the famine had been realized; and 
at the end of six months, or later, 
when the Government of India had to 
consider how to rehabilitate the culti- 
vators of the soil, so that they might 
be in a position to cultivate their land, 
and to recover their status, there could 
be an opportunity for assistance. He 
did not venture to pass a judgment 
on the conduct of any officers occupy- 
ing a high position in India. Every- 
body must know what a dreadful 
weight of responsibility pressed upon 
them; but there was no doubt that, so 
far as human judgment could guide 
them, none would fail in their duty. 


Bill read the third time, and passed. 


SUPPLY. 


Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


BALLOT ACT. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Str CHARLES W. DILKE (who 
had given Notice that he intended 
to call attention to the defects of the 
Ballot Act, and to move for a Select 
Committee to investigate the working 
of the Act, with power to suggest 
Amendments of the same) said: In 
bringing the subject before the House, 
I disclaim any idea of bringing it 
forward as a result of the last Elec- 
tion it being generally agreed that hon. 
Members opposite, who have been re- 
turned in a large majority, do truly 
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represent the opinion of the constituen- 
cies. The question which I am about to 
submit to the consideration of the House 
has been anticipated two years ago, for 
at that time, when the Ballot Act became 
law, there was reason to believe that 
experience would reveal defects in the 
measure, then for the first time adopted, 
and that at some future period it would 
need revision. That it does need re- 
vision, inasmuch as experience has 
shown defects in the Act, few will now 
deny. Much correspondence has taken 
place in the public journals on the sub- 
ject; several meetings of Returning Offi- 
cers have been held; many points have 
been submitted by candidates and their 
agents to counsel for an opinion. There 
are, in short, several clauses of the 
Ballot Act, and several passages in the 
Schedules, which stand in much need 
either of amendment or of official expo- 
sition. In a good many boroughs there 
were hitches of one kind or another, in 
the working of the Act on polling day. 
As to what papers should be counted, 
and what should be rejected for infor- 
mality, there has been the greatest pos- 
sible difference of opinion. As to the 
effect upon the election of that, which 
as far as my experience goes has been 
universal—namely, the difference be- 
tween the number of papers in each box 
and the number returned by the pre- 
siding officer at the corresponding station, 
no one has the least idea. As to the 
manner in which the votes should be 
counted, and as to the effect upon the 
election of a non-compliance with the 
terms of the Act in that respect, there is 
a similar doubt; and although it may 
be said that these are questions which 
might be raised by Petition, and settled 
by the Judges, still it must be remem- 
bered that Petition is a costly process ; 
that these points do not happen to have 
been raised by Petition on the present 
occasion; and if the amendment of the 
law is to be left to the decision of the 
Judges, another General Election will 
come upon us, without any of those diffi- 
culties finkag been removed. I am not 
here to go through the Act line by line, 
and to point out what appear to me to 
be its defects. I only wish to speak of 
those of which I and others have had 
practical experience ; defects which 
having shown themselves once, may be 
expected to show themselves again. In 
the first place, I wish to call attention to 
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a singular inconsistency in the Act 
itself. The Act lays it down that each 
ballot paper ‘‘ shall be marked on both 
sides by an official mark.” It says that 
the voter shall place it in the box, 
‘« after having shown to him” (the pre- 
siding officer) ‘‘ the official mark at the 
back.”” The Act then goes on— 

“ Any ballot paper which has not on its back 
the official mark, oron which ..... anything, 
except the said number on the back, is written 
or marked, by which the voter can be identified, 
shall be void and not counted.” 

Of course, the identification of the voter 
is the very thing against which half of 
the provisions of the Act are intended 
as a safe-guard, and as for the non- 
counting of papers, not having the 
official mark, that is the only means of 
preventing what has been called in 
America the “ Ballot stuffing” fraud. 
The showing the mark on the back of 
each paper to the presiding officer is 
the only means of preventing the 
‘Tasmanian dodge,” about which we 
talked so much in 1872. Yet I am 
prepared to state—and if the statement 
be questioned, I can prove by reference 
to time and place—that in dozens of 
elections in different parts of England, 
ballot papers were counted, which the 
Act says are void, and shall not be 
counted, inasmuch as they had the 
voter’s number on the register, written 
on the back. They were advisedly 
counted, after arguments had been 
heard before the Returning Officers, and 
counted after argument, because the Act 
is inconsistent with itself, and directs 
those who are engaged in the counting 
by no means to look at the back of the 
papers. Ifit be asked how the backs 
were seen, I would answer that the 
backs of a large number of papers were 
seen by accident as the boxes were 
emptied; that in many cases the ink 
with which the voter’s number on the 
register had been written in by the pre- 
siding officer showed clearly through 
the ballot paper. I have received an 
important letter with reference to an im- 
portant county in the north of England 
—which I will not mention by name as a 
Petition has been presented against the 
late return—in which case I am informed 
that the sheriff, as Returning Officer, has 
actually caused the voter’s number on 
the register to be printed both on the 
ballot pee and counterfoil, so that it 
would be perfectly easy to see how any 
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vote had been given. That is a point 
which ought to be investigated by a 
Select Committee, and which in London 
alone affects hundreds. As for the 
second point I raised, I also am pre- 
pared to state, and if necessary to prove, 
that the number of papers in the box 
very rarely tallied exactly with the num- 
ber returned by the presiding officer. 
Again, to raise a third point, the stamp- 
ing of the official mark is a matter 
which is not a fit one to be investigated 
by an Election Judge. It is not a ques- 
tion of law, but one of fact and of 
machinery. It is one which, if it is to 
be investigated, ought to be investigated 
by a Select Committee of the House of 
Commons, and that it is one which must 
be looked into, I think is clear. When 
it is remembered that no one can deny 
that thousands of voters who thought 
they voted at the last Election were in 
reality disfranchised, from no fault of 
their own whatever, but only because 
much of the official machinery did not 
really stamp at all, it isclear, I say, that 
inquiry into this matter must take place. 
On the other hand, I could, if necessary, 
prove that thousands of papers were 
counted, which although they had some 
trace of an official mark upon them, had 
no such mark as was contemplated by 
the Act, because they had no such mark 
as would be sufficient to prevent fraud, 
and I have no hesitation in saying that 
if we go to another Election without 
inquiry and an amendment of the law, 
‘ballot-box stuffing” will be carried 
out. It is not a sufficient answer to 
those who say that fraud will occur 
under the Ballot, to point out that there 
is no proof of fraud having occurred this 
time. The fact that this was the first 
General Election under the Ballot ; that 
the election was sudden; that the scoun- 
drels who exist in most constituencies 
had not had time to make themselves 
acquainted with the provisions or the 
working of it; these are reasons why 
we may expect that if fraud be possible 
under the Act, and I say it is possible, 
it would not be perpetrated in 1874, but 
it would be perpetrated in 1879. The 
three points upon which I have at pre- 
sent spoken, are better raised, I think, 
before a Committee of the House of 
Commons than on Petition before an 
Election Judge. They are—the contra- 
diction in the Act itself, about numbering 
or marking on the back of the paper ; 
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the precautions taken to see that no 
single paper js carried out of the booth, 
and that the number torn out of the 
book, and the number of papers put 
into the box, exactly tally; and, thirdly, 
the question of the machinery of stamp- 
ing. The same is the case with three 
other points, as to two of which I have 
received a large number of letters from 
all parts of England, since my Notice 
was placed upon the Paper of the House. 
Those three points I will confine myself 
to merely mentioning, as matters of 
much importance which ought to be 
considered by the Committee, if one 
were granted, although there would be 
nothing gained by going into them now 
at length. The first of those points is 
the mode in which the counting of votes 
should take place. Under the Ballot 
Act, this seems to be left to the discre- 
tion of the Returning Officer. But I 
think that it should not be left to his 
discretion, but should be considered by 
a Committee of the House of Commons, 
and regulated by law. Two modes of 
counting were followed at the last Elec- 
tion. One of those modes was perfect; 
the other, which was followed in many 
most important towns, did not give any 
security to the candidates or the electors 
against blunders, or even against cor- 
ruption, on the part of the clerks engaged 
in keeping a record of the votes, as 
called. The second of those points is 
that of the time which the Ballot Act 
allows to the Returning Officers for 
making their preparations. It seems 
certain that at such boroughs as Hack- 
ney, Marylebone, and the Tower Ham- 
lets, the time is far too short. Returning 
Officers are not justified in incurring ex- 
pense before the nomination of the can- 
didates has taken place, yet in such 
boroughs as those of which I spoke, it 
is impossible to avoid a break-down if 
this is not done. In one of those 
boroughs the Returning Officer has to 
construct 70 stations with 300 separate 
secret compartments, and to find 70 
competent presiding officers, and 70 
competent clerks. Now to do all this 
within three days, and that at a time 
when there is a tremendous competition 
for carpenters, for presiding officers, and 
for all clerks who have the slightest 
—— to sobriety, is impossible. 

he third point is one closely connected 
with the second ; it is that of the effect 
of the Ballot Act upon the law regard- 
ing the expenses of the Returning Offi- 
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cer. Itis a point which it would not be 
useful for us to investigate at length in 
the whole House; but it is a point 
which deserves attention—which ought 
to be cleared of the difficulties which 
surround it, and which might be inves- 
tigated by the Committee. There is 
also one isolated point standing wholly 
by itself, and unconnected with any of 
those I have named or am about to 
name, in respect to which also I have 
received very many letters from the 
smaller or agricultural boroughs. It is 
one which might be raised before the 
Committee with advantage, but I shall 
not dwell upon it, because I do not see 
my way to an avoidance of the difficulty. 
It is that of the abuses which undoubt- 
edly surround the voting of “ illiterates.’’ 
I have received an elaborate letter from 
the mayor of one of the boroughs of 
which I spoke, which I will not read, but 
which might be tested by his examina- 
tion as a witness before the Committee, 
in which he points out with great detail 
the collection by him of evidence to 
show that great numbers of ibliterates 
were illiterates only for the day, and 
that they were as competent to read and 
write the day before and the day after 
the election, as they were wholly incom- 
petent, according to their statement, on 
the day itself. In the large boroughs, 
where no attempt was made to find out 
how people voted, a very small propor- 
tion of the illiterate voters claimed their 
privilege. The great majority of them 
seemed to have preferred to vote by the 
light of nature, rather than’ by the hand 
oft the presiding officer. Inone ward of the 
borough that I represent, for instance, in 
which there are notoriously a great num- 
ber of illiterate electors, only two voters 
had their papers marked for them by the 
presiding officer; but in some of the 
agricultural boroughs that I could name, 
the whole population of certain parishes 
voted as illiterates. But I name this 
point only because of the great number 
of letters that I have received upon it; 
and without wishing to go further into 
it at the present, I may add, as a con- 
nected point, that complaints have 
reached me from all parts of England 
that the paper on which the voter is 
made to vote shows the names through in 
such a way that the presiding officer can 
clearly see for whom he votes. Before 
finally leaving the points which I have 
already raised, I would crave leave to 
return for a moment to one of them. -I 
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spoke a short time since as to the provi- 
sion which enacts that the mark on the 
back of the voting paper shall be shown 
to the presiding officer as being the only 
means of preventing that which is known 
to. the survivors of the last Parliament 
as the ‘‘ Tasmanian dodge.” If I may 
allude for a moment to my own experi- 
ence, I attended the booths in four con- 
stituencies, being the only ones of those 
in which I was an elector, in which there 
happened to be a contest. Now, taking 
those four constituencies, of which two 
were counties and two were boroughs, 
I myself saw in the one case no less 
than four, and in each of the other 
cases one ballot paper brought out of 
the booth ; yet one single paper brought 
out is sufficient to allow the perpetration 
of the ‘‘ Tasmanian dodge,” and also of 
such an imitation of the official mark as 
would pass muster at any counting of the 
votes not more rigid than were the 
countings at the last Election. This fact 
shows how vitally important it is that 
the number of papers issued at each sta- 
tion as returned by the presiding officer, 
and the number of papers found in his 
box, should exactly tally. I now leave 
the points which can only be well dis- 
cussed before a Committee of the House 
of Commons, and I turn to one remaining 
point which could undoubtedly be with 
confidence raised before, and decided by 
an Election Judge, although I contend 
that it could be more conveniently de- 
cided by an amendment of the Ballot 
Act, after consideration by a Committee 
of the House of Commons. This is the 
subject of what is a mark by which the 
voter can be identified. It must, I think, 
be clear to all who have studied the Act, 
that the whole of the elaborate provi- 
sions about the non-identification of a 
voter can be easily evaded if you allow 
any mark to be made except a well- 
shaped St. Andrew’s Cross, although I 
for one would go further and say that I do 
not think it is possible to prevent identi- 
fication in any case. I certainly am of 
opinion that a puncture with a pencil or 
a mark of a dirty thumb, or a snip torn 
from a particular corner of the paper, 
may be sufficient for the identification of 
a voter, by arrangement previously made 
with a dishonest agent who is to attend 
at the counting of the votes. I am also 
of opinion that the elaboration of the 
provisions of the Act is from this point 
of view unnecessary ; but if so, it ought 
uot to be discarded—it ought to be re- 
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pealed. Itis idle to have the Schedules 
of the Ballot Act staring us in the face, 
full of minute and highly technical pro- 
visions—full therefore of traps for the 
unwary, likely to lead to great expendi- 
ture of money, and resulting in much 
uncertainty—if the whole of these fortifi- 
cations can be turned and taken in the 
rear by the simplest and most evident of 
dodges. But on the other hand the pro- 
visions are there—they have not yet re- 
ceived judicial interpretation—they have 
been construed in two widely different 
ways at the late Election, and thousands 
of votes have been rejected by some 
Returning Officers, whilst in other con- 
stituencies Returning Officers have 
counted them. Each of us knows his 
own case best, and I may be permitted 
therefore, perhaps, to allude to the case 
of my own constituency—the more so as 
with us the counting or the rejection of 
these doubtful votes did not, as it hap- 
pened, in any way affect the result as 
regards the relative position on the poll 
of myself and my honourable Colleague. 
When we came to classify the gentlemen 
who had made some mark except an or- 
dinary St. Andrew’s Cross—and we clas- 
sified them under the general name of 
“‘ duffers””—I am bound to admit that I 
had a majority of 34 of the duffers ; but 
those who were worse still, and were 
placed by themselves in a packet under 
the name of ‘ hopeless duffers,”” but who 
were finally counted, gave a clear majo- 
rity to my honourable Colleague. Now, 
with us—and in many great constituen- 
cies where the Elections were presided 
over by some of the most Jearned and 
impartial Returning Officers—all papers 
were counted after argument, in which 
the intention of the voter was clearly 
shown. In other constituencies—I may 
say neighbouring constituencies — all 
papers were rejected which had upon 
them any kind of mark except the very 
mark which is indicated in the Schedule 
of the Act. There is a very strong case 
to be made each way. My own opinion 
is that the decision in my own consti- 
tuency was wrong, and that whatever 
may be the right and wrong of the 
case, whatever may be the wisdom 
of changing the law—and I think 
that it would be wise that we should 
change it—whatever may be the hard- 
ship of the present state of the law, 
my view is that as the law does stand, it 
undoubtedly requires the rejection of 
every paper which has on it any mark 
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such as may lead to the identification of 
the voter. I think that all papers 
marked in any way except with a St. 
Andrew’s Cross, placed on the square 
opposite the candidate’s name, are bad, 
and for the simple reason that any 
other sign may lead to the identification 
of the voter. The danger undoubtedly 
is not a practical one in large boroughs 
and in counties; but the law was not 
made for large boroughs and for 
counties alone, and the question that we 
have to consider, and that a Select 
Committee ought to consider, is, in the 
first place, not what the law ought to be, 
but what it is. The danger against 
which the law is meant to guard is a 
practical danger in some constituencies. 
In Kinsale, where there were only two 
candidates, one of them only polled 47 
votes. In Mallow, one candidate polled 
86, one 64, one 27, and one only 9. 
In New Ross, where there were only two 
candidates, one of the candidates polled 
81. In Wexford, where there were only 
two, one of the candidates polled only 
73. In Portarlington, the successful 
candidate polled only 76, and the de- 
feated candidate polled only 52. It is 
clear that in such constituencies as these, 
the agent present at the counting of the 
votes, if he were a dishonest man—and 
the whole Act assumes that he may be 
a dishonest man—might recognize every 
voter by a system of marks which would 
be amply sufficient for his purpose. One 
of the most perfect examples that I can 
conceive of the complexity of the sub- 
ject, and of the need for the appointment 
of a Select Committee to investigate it, 
was afforded by a letter which appeared 
in The Times, and which was addressed 
to that journal by the Town Clerk of 
Swansea. That gentleman said that his 
view was that any mark that clearly 
showed intention was a sufficient and 
a good mark, but that he had taken 
counsel’s opinion upon the point, and 
that counsel’s opinion was the other 
way—that he had consequently advised, 
as it was his duty to do, the Returning 
Officer of his borough to reject all 
papers having any mark but a St. 
Andrew’s Cross, although this was con- 
trary to his own opinion, and that all 
such papers were consequently rejected. 
There is one additional reason which I 
may name for strictly adhering to the 
terms of the Act; it is that by not doing 
so you are soon led into giving absurd 
decisions. For instance, we counted 
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straight linesthat were put in the squares 
instead of crosses; but we soon came to 
a paper which had both straight lines 
and crosses. This, upon our own 
principle, we ought to have counted and 
should have counted, if we had come -to 
it first. We were, however, led by our 
previous decision that a straight line 
was a sufficient mark to reject this voting 
paper, on the ground that it had too 
many marks. For all those difficulties 
I say that there is but one safe cure, and 
thatis an investigation by a Committee of 
the House of Commons, and amending 
legislation upon the subject. Of course, 
Ido not know whether the Committee 
will be moved for by Government. I 
shall not move for it myself. My hon. 
Friend the Member for Whitehaven 
(Mr. Cavendish Bentinck), and my hon. 
Friend the Member for York (Mr. J. 
Lowther), who have greatly fallen from 
their high estate, will perhaps be put 7 
by their chief to argue that the Bill, 
which in principle and in detail they op- 
een with might and main, is the per- 
ection of human wisdom. My right 
hon. Friend the Member for Bradford 
(Mr. W. E. Forster), the parent of the 
Act, and my hon. and learned Friend 
the Member for Taunton (Sir Henry 
James), its godfather, will no doubt tell 
us that it is faultless; but I think the 
general sense of the House will be, that 
while the Act was well drawn, con- 
sidering its complexity, no Act so im- 
portant and so technical can be un- 
worthy of careful revision. 

Mr. C. E. LEWIS said, he had no 
doubt that the House was desirous that 
the Ballot Act should be made as per- 
fect as possible in their own interests 
and in the interests of the constituencies 
of the country generally, for it was very 
desirable that the loss of votes should be 
prevented, and accuracy in counting 
votes should be secured, and that steps 
should be taken to diminish as much as 
possible the expenses. It was only ne- 
cessary for him to remind the House 
that not fewer than 12 hon. Members of 
the House had been returned by majo- 
rities of 10 and under, and that 24 hon. 
Members had obtained majorities of 20 
or under. These facts were sufficient to 
show that precision and accuracy were 
of the utmost importance, and that the 
power of the Returning Officer, for good 
or bad reasons, to reject voting papers 
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him—was a subject which deserved 
consideration. In reference to the loss 
of votes, he might say that at the late 
Election for Galway, out of a total of 
1,100 votes, no fewer than 190 were re- 
jected by the Returning Officer. The 
Returning Officer, in fact, possessed 
enormous powers, and much depended, 
not only on his honesty and integrity, 
but upon his intelligence and his accu- 
rate reading of the provisions of the 
Act. That was a point on which both 
sides of the House, and both large and 
small constituencies, were equally in- 
terested, and it was highly expedient, 
in order to secure the purity of our elec- 
toral system, that steps should be taken 
to obtain uniformity of procedure at 
elections, for under the present mode of 
taking the Ballot there was every in- 
ducement held out to partizan Return- 
ing Officers or their clerks to act 
improperly. Thus in a county con- 
stituency which should be nameless, 
an hon. Friend of his who had been 
elected by a small majority of 53 or 
54 in 1868, was returned by a large 
majority in 1874. At the recent Elec- 
tion one of the friends of the candidate 
who was present at the counting of the 
votes had a suspicion that one of the 
clerks who was entering the number of 
votes in a book was manipulating the 
counting—that was to say, he was omit- 
ting a batch of 30 votes in favour of the 
candidate in question. On being chal- 
lenged with the offence the clerk ex- 
pressed great indignation at his honour 
being so assailed ; but on the votes being 
compared with the book in which he 
was entering the number of voters, it 
was found that not one but two batches 
of 30 votes in favour of the particular 
candidate had been omitted. It might 
be said that that was a fault on the part 
of a certain clerk, and that this was 
after all a mere honest mistake, and 
not a fault of the system; but when 
it was recollected how various were 
the modes of counting the votes, some 
of them being of the loosest character, 
and how impossible it was in very 
large constituencies that the candidates 
should exercise proper supervision over 
the counting, it appeared to him that 
the Government should at their own 
time, and under circumstances in which 
they would be able to secure a fair 
and impartial consideration of the points 
of detail, refer the whole matter to a 
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Select Committee. His own consti- 
tuency ae a small one, every vote had 
been counted under the supervision of the 
candidates themselves ; but in large con- 
stituencies such scenes had been wit- 
nessed as seven or eight sets of persons 
being engaged in the same room in 
counting the votes, the names of the 
candidates and the votes given on each 
ballot paper being shouted out in such a 
way as must almost inevitably lead to 
confusion and mistakes. A trifling mis- 
take in the number of the votes given 
for a particular candidate might be of 
the gravest importance, because in many 
of our largest constituencies hon. Mem- 
bers had been returned by the merely 
nominal majorities of 50, 100, or 200. 
Having had personal experience twice 
of a contested election under the Ballot, 
he had taken some little trouble to in- 
quire into the working of the present 
system, and he had come to the conclu- 
sion that it was for the interest of all 
hon. Members, whether in existence or 
in posse, that the defects in it should be 
removed. What might be the determi- 
nation of the House on the subject of 
the Ballot when its term of eight years 
had expired it was impossible to pre- 
judge; but it was clear that those who 
had opposed it for so long might be 
pleased that they had at length accepted 
it, while those who had urged its adop- 
tion for so many years had found that it 
had brought destruction of the party 
which had carried it into law. Thus 
that which was to have caused the en- 
tire destruction of the Conservative party 
had had exactly the opposite effect, and 
it was remarkable that, under the Ballot, 
where the Conservative Party were 
strong before they were stronger now, 
and that where the Liberal Party were 
strong before they now found their 
strength diminished. He made these 
remarks not for the purpose of rousing 
party feeling, but to point out that the 
question might be considered without 
regard to its bearing on either party, 
and merely with the view of making 
the mechanical operation of voting safe 
for both the candidates and their con- 
stituents. One word as to Returning Offi- 
cers’ expenses. It would ill become him, 
and would be contrary to his experience 
of the class of persons who so usefully 
filled those positions, if he were to sug- 
gest that there was any designed impro- 
priety in the charges made by those offi- 
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cers; but anything moro unsatisfactory 
than the present system he could not 
conceive. The honest Returning Officer 
in a large constituency was obliged to 
work night and day without receiving 
the smallest remuneration for his labour, 
unless it took the form of an honorarium 
from the winning, or perhaps all the 
candidates. Thus the Returning Officer 
for Marylebone had had to work for a 
week and a-half, night and day, at the 
last General Election, during which 
time he was unable to attend to his 
business, and all Returning Officers 
were obliged to work in a similar man- 
ner if they wished to escape the odium 
which had fallen upon the Returning 
Officer of another of the great metropo- 
litan boroughs. It was most unsatis- 
factory when the Returning Officer had 
to put down a fee for himself, and it 
was equally unsatisfactory when he had 
to accept that as a gift which he ought 
to receive as the legitimate reward of 
his labour; and besides, men who had 
to give up days of valuable professional 
time ought not to be called upon to dis- 
charge the duties upon the chance of 
receiving an honorarium from the candi- 
dates who went to the poll. In other 
eases he had heard that monstrous 
charges had been made in small bo- 
roughs, and in one instance where the 
candidate, who was called a Conservative 
working-man’s candidate, had refused 
to pay the Returning Officer the sum of 
£50, the Returning Officer had refused 
to allow him to be nominated, and the 
noble Lord who was the other candidate 
was returned as unopposed, the conse- 
quence being that a Petition had been 
presented on behalf of the rejected can- 
didate. There were, he believed, num- 
bers of cases of that character which 
were a scandal and a discredit to the 
law. Another thing he complained of 
was that the first set of candidates should 
be compelled to pay for the ballot boxes, 
which would suffice for their own consti- 
tuencies for the next 20 or 30 years. 
In some instances candidates had merely 
hired the boxes, but the hire was pro- 
bably more expensive than the purchase 
of them would have been. He felt, 
however, that under “existing circum- 
stances it would be idle to press these 
matters more upon the Government than 
the facts would press themselves. If 
the facts which had been already main- 
tained, and others which could be sup- 
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plied by hon. Members on both sides’ 
were not sufficient to induce the Govern- 
ment on their own authority to take this 
matter up, and to bring it at some con- 
venient time before the House, no argu- 
ments would be of the slightest avail. 
For his own part, he had perfect confi- 
dence that the right hon. Gentleman 
the Home Secretary would do all that 
was discreet with reference to the main 
interests of the country on the subject, 
and he was satisfied that any measure 
that might be proposed would receive 
the careful attention of the Select Com- 
mittee of that House to which it might 
be referred. 

Mr. O’CONOR said, that a consider- 
able portion of the speech of the hon. 
Baronet the Member for Chelsea (Sir 
Charles Dilke) referred to the putting 
marks on the ballot papers, which ne- 
cessitated the Returning Officers reject- 
ing them; but how could the House go 
into an inquiry upon that subject now 
when it was well known there were 
several hon. Members against whom 
Petitions were pending on that very 

und. He would draw attention to 
the fact, that a double return had been 
made from Athlone, and the question as 
to who was the properly elected Member 
would depend upon whether the Re- 
turning Officer had properly or impro- 
perly rejected certain of the voting 
papers. A similar state of things ex- 
isted in Leitrim county, where a Petition 
was pending, in consequence of marks 
having been put on the ballot papers 
by the presiding officer at one of the 
booths. It was impossible for the House 
to grant a Committee at the present 
moment; but after the Election Petitions 
had been tried, and the House had ob- 
tained from the Judges a clear declara- 
tion of the law, it would be desirable to 
appoint a Committee to consider what 
amendments were necessary. It had 
been his own intention to bring this 
matter before the House in consequence 
of what occurred at an election last May 
for the county of Tyrone, at which Mr. 
Macartney was an unsuccessful candi- 
date. Mr. Macartney petitioned against 
the return, and Mr. Justice Fitzgerald 
was deputed to try it. The Petition was 
withdrawn before trial, and Mr. Justice 
Fitzgerald made a Report in which he 
raised the point whether an election 
would be void in a case where the Re- 
turning Officer had marked on the back 
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of the voting paper the number of the 
voter on the register, thereby affording 
a means by which he could be identified. 
Mr. Justice Fitzgerald thought it his 
duty to report the matter specially, and 
added that it was doubtful whether the 
Act provided an adequate remedy for 
such cases. If it were found that such 
an act on the part of the Returnin 
Officer disqualified the voter, it woul 
give him the power of disfranchising 
many of the constituency. 

Mr. GREGORY said, that whenever 
a Committee was appointed it would be 
necessary to consider the question of the 
expenses of Returning Officers, who 
could not proceed for their recovery 
against the persons nominating the can- 
didates, but only against those who went 
to the poll. Consequently there was no 
limit to the introduction of ‘ bogus” 
candidates, as it was open to any ten 
men to put up a man of straw as a can- 
didate, and thereby cause all the ex- 
penses of a contest without the slightest 
risk on their own part. The question 
of the expenses charged by Returning 
Officers for themselves was also deserving 
of attention. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he must 
remind the hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for East Sussex (Mr. Gregory), that 
the House was aware at the time of the 
passing of the Ballot Act that there was 
no alteration in the law as regarded the 
power of nominations in the direction 
in which he appeared to suppose that 
there should have been; but a can- 
didate must now be nominated by 10 
persons, whereas formerly he could be 
nominated by two. There was therefore 
now no greater chance of bogus nomi- 
nations than there was then. He hoped 
that the hon. Gentleman who had 
brought the subject forward would not 
think, and that no hon. Gentleman in 
the House would suppose, that because 
he (Mr. W. E. Forster) had charge of 
the Bill which was passed, he wished in 
any way to prevent an inquiry into its 
operation. He thought the time was 
coming when it would be really desirable 
to review the operations of the Act, and 
to find out exactly what had been the 
results ; but the argument used by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Home Secre- 
tary two days ago, anticipating that de- 
bate—namely, that they ought to wait 
for the reports of the Judges—seemed 
to him (Mr. W. E. Forster) to be almost 
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irresistible, and for this reason, that it 
was possible that the Judges might 
themselves make suggestions for the 
improvement of the law. He thought 
it was possible that there might be some 
vagueness in the Act which might cause 
some difficulty in its interpretation, but 
if so the fault lay with the House, and 
perhaps still more with himself, as hav- 
ing had charge of the Act. But, on 
the other hand, they must recollect that 
scarcely any Act had ever passed with- 
out some doubt as to its interpretation, 
and he did not think the House would 
underrate the difficulties with regard 
to the passing of such an Act. It was 
a perfectly new machinery of great 
complication and exceeding difficulty, 
and it would be most unreasonable to 
expect that at once all the Returning 
Officers would carry it out in exactly the 
same way. The Judges, however, in 
considering the Petitions would doubt- 
less arrive at some general interpreta- 
tion, and he could not help thinking 
that many of the objections which his 
hon. Friend had started would be re- 
moved by the result of those Petitions, 
and that the Judges would settle the 
points in time for future elections, espe- 
cially that point which was probably the 
most important that had been brought 
forward—namely, the question whether 
the mark must be across or not. His 
own opinion remained, as it was at the 
time of the passing of the Act. He 
considered the cross was placed in the 
Schedule as a hint for guidance, but 
not as a positive enactment, but if the 
Judges decided that the mark must be 
made in the actual form of the cross, he 
thought the House would have ground 
for considering whether that decision 
should remain the law of the land. On 
the other hand, if they came to a different 
decision, that result would not follow in 
the future which the hon. Baronet de- 
plored—namely, that a great many votes 
would be struck off. There was one fact 
which was certainly new to his mind, 
which was highly objectionable, and 
which, if proved, would in his opinion be 
sufficient ground for the House consider- 
ing the subject, and that was the use of 
transparent ballot papers. He had not 
before heard of a case of the kind, but 
the House must be guided by facts which 
were in evidence, and not by what might 
happen. It would be impossible for the 
House to guard in theory against every 
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combination of dishonesty, fraud, and 
cleverness, and they must have some 
practical evil in view before they at- 
tempted any fresh legislation. Then, 
again, the House would know a great 
deal more about the facts when they 
knew the result of the Petitions. The 
hon. Member seemed to suppose that 
the number of Petitions was no test as 
to the working of the Ballot Act, but to 
that opinion he could not assent. It 
was encouraging to know that although 
the last General Election introduced a 
mode of voting which was new to can- 
didates, agents, and voters, the number 
of Election Petitions was far less than 
had heretofore been usual after a Gene- 
ral Election. That showed that the evils 
which might exist were not, at any rate, 
so great as to call for immediate and 
hasty legislation. There was little doubt, 
on the other hand, that when the Peti- 
tions were decided, points would have 
arisen which might very fairly be con- 
sidered. The House would remember 
that the question relating to the ex- 
penses of Returning Officers was dis- 
cussed, and that the House determined 
to leave the candidates who went to the 
ol to bear the expenses of the election. 

e result had been to confirm him in 
the opinion he then shared with others, 
and which he still held, that these diffi- 
culties would continue until the consti- 
tuencies themselves bore the necessary 
expenses of elections. 


BRITISH MUSEUM—SALARIES OF 
OFFICERS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. BUTT asked the First Lord of 
the Treasury, Whether it is the inten- 
tion of the, Lords Commissioners of the 
Treasury to grant the increased scale of 
Salaries recommended by the Trustees 
of the British Museum for the Officers, 
Assistants, and other persons in that 
establishment, as set forth in a Return 
ordered by the House of Commons to 
be printed, 9th June 1873, No. 237; 
and, whether it is the intention of the 
Lords Commissioners of the Treasury to 
grant to such Officers and others the 
arrears of pay which they would have 
received during the past financial year 
had the Resolution of the Trustees been 
carried into effect at the time contem- 
plated by them ? 


Mr. DISRAELI: The hon. and 


learned Gentleman is under some mis- 
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apprehension of the circumstances in 
which this question rests. It is very 
true that a memorial was addressed to 
the Treasury on the scale of salaries 
recommended by the Trustees of the 
British Museum, but it was considered 
by the late Government, and they de- 
cided unfavourably. There the question 
was concluded. The business is not 
before the pew Board of Treasury. It 
does not exist as a question before them, 
and it will be impossible to arrive at any 
conclusion upon it or the question of 
arrears, until the matter is again brought 
before the Treasury. 


Motion, ‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now 
leave the Chair,” agreed to. 


Suppiy—considered in Committee. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Monday next. 


TURNPIKE ACTS CONTINUANCE. 


Select Committee appointed, “to inquire into 
the Twelfth Schedule of ‘The Annual Turnpike 
Acts Continuance Act, 1873:’’’—Committee 
nominated : — Lord Gxrorce Cavenpisn, Sir 
Rosert AnstrutTHer, Mr. Beacu, Mr. Wenrt- 
wortH Beaumont, Mr. Wiitpranam EGErTon, 
Mr. M‘Lacan, Mr. Weutsy, Mr. Cirare Reap, 
and Lord Henry Tuynne :—Power to send for 
persons, papers, and records; Three to be the 
quorum. 

Instruction to the Committee, that they have 
power to inquire and report to the House under 
what conditions, with reference to the rate of 
interest, expenses of management, maintenance 
of road, payment of debt, and term of years, or 
other special arrangements, the Acts of any of 
the Trusts mentioned should be continued.— 
(Mr. Selater-Booth.) 


HOLYHEAD OLD HARBOUR ROAD BILL. 


On Motion of Sir Cuartes Apperzey, Bill 
to transfer parts of the Holyhead Old Harbour 
Road from the Board of Trade to the Local 
Board of Health of the town of Holyhead; and 
for other purposes, ordered to be brought in by 
Sir Cuartes Apperitey and Mr. Cavenpisn 
BeEntInck. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 51.] 


‘ CATTLE DISEASE (IRELAND) BILL. 


On Motion of Sir Micuaet Hicks Beacu> 
Bill to amend the Acts relating to Cattle Disease 
in Ireland, ordered to be brought in by Sir 
Micuart Hicxs Beacw and Mr. Arrorney 
GeneErRAL for IRELAND. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 52.] 


PUBLIC HEALTH (IRELAND) BILL. 


On Motion of Sir Micnart Hicks Bracu, 
Bill to amend the Law relating to Public 
Health in Ireland, ordered to be brought in by 
Sir Micnart Hicks Beacu and Mr. Arrorney 
Genera. for IRELAND. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 53. } 
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MUNICIPAL BOROUGHS (AUDITORS AND 
ASSESSORS) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Dopps, Bill to amend the 
Law relating to the election of Auditors and 
Assessors for Municipal Boroughs in England, 
ordered to brought in by Mr. Dopps, Mr. Pzase, 
and Mr. Ricuarpson. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 54.} 


House at Rising to adjourn till To- 
morrow, at half an hour after Twelve of 
the clock.—(Mr. William Henry Smith.) 


House adjourned accordingly, at a 
quarter after Seven o'clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Saturday, 28th March, 1874. 


MINUTES.] — Royal Assent — Consolidated 
Fund (£1,422,797 14s. 6d.) [387 Viet. c. 1]. 


Their Lordships met— 


CONSOLIDATED FUND (£7,000,000) six. 
EAST INDIA LOAN BILL. (NO. 19.) 
Read 2* (according to order); Committees 

negatived : Then Standing Orders Nos. 37. and 

38. considered (according to order), and dispensed 

with : Bills read 3°, and passed. 


and having gone through the Business 
on the Paper, without debate— 


House adjourned at One o’clock, to 
Monday next, a quarter before 
Four o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Saturday, 28th March, 1874. 


The House met at half after Twelve 
of the clock. 

Message to attend the Lords Commis- 
sioners :— 

The House went; — and being re- 
turned ;— 

Mr. Speaker reported the Royal Assent 
to,—(£1,422,797 148. 6d.) Consolidated 
Fund Bill. 


The House having gone through the 
Business on the Paper, without debate— 


House adjourned at One o’clock, 
till Monday. 


{LORDS} 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, 30th March, 1874. 


MINUTES.]—Pvusuic Bruis—Committee—Re- 
port—Attorneys and Solicitors * (6). 
Royal Assent—Consolidated Fund (£7,000,000) 
37 ee c. 2]; East India Loan [87 Viet, 
c. 3]. 


ASHANTEE WAR. 
VOTE OF THANKS TO THE FORCES. 


Moved, ‘‘That the Vote of Thanks to 
the Forces engaged on the West Coast 
of Africa take precedence.”’—( Zhe Lord 
President.) 


Motion agreed to. 


Tue Duxe or RICHMOND: My 
Lords, it now becomes my duty to per- 
form the pleasing task of moving your 
Lordships to agree to a Vote of Thanks 
to Her Majesty’s Forces lately engaged 
in the operations on the Gold Coast. I 
describe this as a pleasing duty, because 
I am confident that there is not one of 
your Lordships who will not join me 
most cordially in approbation of the con- 
duct of all who took part in these diffi- 
cult operations; for I am sure we all 
view with pride and satisfaction, the 
conduct of our troops, both of the Army 
and the Navy Services, by whom they 
were brought to this successful con- 
clusion. My Lords, I am also sensible 
that the duty which now devolves upon 
me is'one of some delicacy, because I 
cannot but be apprehensive that my own 
short-comings may seem to detract from 
the high honour proposed to be conferred 
on the men who are to be the objects of 
the Thanks of this and the other House 
of Parliament. My Lords, the recogni- 
tion of their services by the’ Queen, the 
Parliament, and the country is one of 
the highest honours—if it be not the 
highest honour—which can be conferred 
upon any body of our countrymen for 
services even so arduous and important as 
those which have been recently brought 
to so successful an issue. 

My Lords, I shall but very briefly call 
your attention to what was done during 
the late expedition to the Gold Coast; 
and, in so doing, my desire is—and I 
hope I shall succeed in that desire—to 
touch upon nothing of a controversial 
nature. I shall not touch upon the causes 
which may, inthe opinion of some, have 
led to the war, and I shall not in any way 
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allude to the question whether my noble 
Friend opposite, the late Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs, was wise and judicious 
in the policy he adopted in all the vary- 
ing circumstances which led to our occu- 
pation of territory on that Coast—be- 
cause I believe that on an occasion like 
this the honour intended is much dimi- 
nished if there be not an unanimity in 
the expression by which it is accom- 
panied. For this reason, my Lords, I 
shall confine myself exclusively to the 
brilliant services of the Forces to whom 
we wish to accord our Thanks. 

My Lords, in my opinion, one of the 
most marvellous circumstances attaching 
to this war was the extraordinary ra- 
pidity with which it was commenced, 
carried on, and brought to a successful 
issue. Your Lordships will recollect 
that it was in the middle of December 
that the English battalions were first 
sent from this country to the Gold 
Coast; and on the 4th of February 
Coomassie had fallen, and in what had 
been the capital of the Kings of Ashantee 
three cheers were given for the Queen ; 
and within two months of that period 
these troops have had the honour of 
being reviewed—and I think Her Ma- 
jesty had great satisfaction in reviewing 
them—beneath the walls of Windsor 
Castle. I venture to think that the 
rapidity with which that operation was 
carried out is strong proof of the great 
skill, great energy, great zeal, and 
soldier-like qualities of the General in 
command of the troops. No doubt that 
General had an able and efficient Staff; 
but I think too much praise cannot be 
given to Sir Garnet Wolseley, when we 
consider the circumstances under which 
he was placed on his arrival at the Gold 
Coast—when we remember that on the 
8rd of October, when he arrived to take 
the command of the forces then on the 
West Coast, he found himself at from 
150 to 200 miles from the head-quarters 
of the enemy whom he had to reach; 
that he found himself separated from 
that enemy by an almost impenetrable 
bush; and found himself without roads 
of any description. From the 3rd of 


October up to the middle of November 
he was continually engaged with warlike 
tribes who opposed his advance; yet 
with no European forces but Sailors and 
Marines, he had so far conquered all 
opposition, that by the 25th of Novem- 
ber he had driven the Ashantees back 
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beyond their own frontier of the Prah. 
When we recollect the circumstances, 
my Lords, I think we see in the pro- 
ceeding a fitting commencement of ope- 
rations afterwards so brilliantly executed. 
But, in addition, Sir Garnet Wolseley 
had before him a consideration which 
might have appalled a less daring man 
—that, unless all the operations were 
completed, and he could bring his men 
back before the middle of March, a pes- 
tilential climate and swollen rivers must 
prevent him from getting them back to 
the Coast. It is now a matter of history 
that he overcame all the difficulty, and 
conducted back his victorious troops 
before the fatal season. 

My Lords, as I have said, up to a 
certain period Sir Garnet Wolseley had 
only a small force of Sailors and Marines : 
but now comes the time when Her 
Majesty’s troops from this country 
arrived upon the Coast. My Lords, so 
admirable were the preparations made 
by Sir Garnet Wolseley for the advance 
of the troops, that immediately on their 
arrival they were sent forward into the 
interior:—when they commenced their 
march through the bush they found a 
road cut and huts erected and depdts of 
provisions established along the line of 
march, so that they were able to fight 
their way on without being exposed to 
privations or to those disasters arising 
from want of provisions or from ex- 
posure to a pestilential atmosphere 
which would have been sure to await 
them but for those timely and effec- 
tive preparations. When we remem- 
ber the difficulties of transport in that 
country we shall greatly admire the 
arrangements made by the gallant 
General ; because we see by a despatch 
from Commodore Hewitt how little re- 
liance could be placed on the native 
Kings or Chiefs. The gallant com- 
mander called a number of them to- 
gether and told them that unless they 
provided men to carry the supplies, the 
troops who had come out to fight their 
battles could not advance—yet, though 
they had promised faithfully that these 
should be ready, in one night no fewer 
than 900 of those baggage carriers de- 
serted from their posts. It would be an 
oft-told tale were I to repeat particulars of 
the gallant exploits performed by our 
forces on every occasion when they have 
been engaged in war; but I venture to 
think our gallant forces were never more 
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severely tried than during these opera- 
tions. They had to encounter a foe of 
whose numbers they were ignorant, only 
that they were fighting against odds of 
which they had no knowledge, and a foe 
who had a perfect knowledge of a 
country of which they were themselves 
perfectly ignorant; they had to force 
their way through an almost impene- 
trable bush, exposed to perils of an 
almost deadly climate. Nothing but 
perfect discipline and that confidence 
which British troops always repose in 


their leaders could have enabled the | ? 


Soldiers, Marines, and Sailors to go 
through what they did on this expedition. 
My Lords, I think itis matter of satis- 
faction that in those operations represen- 
tatives of all our war forces, with the 
exception only of the cavalry, took a 
part, and that the Marines and the 
Sailors fought as well on shore as if they 
had been fighting on board ship. 

And here, my Lords, I think it due to 
those Services, to recognize that their 
services did not commence only when Sir 
Garnet Wolseley arrived to take the 
command. So far back as the month of 
June very gallant and important services 
were performed by the Sailors and 
Marines in repelling the enemy and de- 
fending the fort of Elmina; and I think 
I should not be doing justice to the 
gallant officers and men of that Service 
unless I mentioned briefly some of the 
services they rendered. Your Lordships 
are aware of the services of Colonel 
Festing ; but as that gallant officer com- 
manded in the engagements which = 
ceded the arrival of Sir Garnet Wolseley, 
he cannot express the opinion of his own 
deeds which we know they merit ; but no 
one canread his despatches without realiz- 
ing the fact that the greatest possible 
thanksand praise aredue to him and those 
who acted underhim. But Colonel Fest- 
ing can and does speak of those who sup- 
ported him, and I ask your Lordships’ 

ermission to read a passage in one of 
bis despatches which refers to a naval 
officer, the appearance of whose father 
(Lord Cottesloe) as a Member of your 
Lordships’ House we have all hailed 
with much pleasure. From the 4th of 
January down to November, the Marines 
and Seamen of the Navy were engaged 
under Colonel Festing. Captain Fre- 
mantle was the senior naval officer on 
the station, and Colonel Festing thus 
speaks of him— 


The Duke of Richmond 


{LORDS} 
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“From the moment we took the field, and any 
of his own men were landed, Captain Fremantle, 
R.N., without any hesitation, most unreservedly 
placed them under my orders, at the same time 
coming himself and adding his valuable services; 
this step put matters on a good footing and 
allowed of no divided directions.”’ 

Again, my Lords, Colonel Festing ex- 
presses his thanks in these terms— 

“T beg leave to express my best thanks to 
Captain Fremantle and to his officers and men 
for the great assistance they have rendered in 
those engagements, and may I venture to add 
my admiration of the personal gallantry dis- 
layed by him when cheering on his men within 
pistol-shot of the enemy ?”’ 


My Lords, I need say no more as to the 
Sailors and the Marines. I think they 
fully maintained their ancient prestige 
and that the latter justified their motto, 
Per mare, per terram. When we come 
to the Land Forces we have to deal 
with three most distinguished regi- 
ments of Her Majesty’s Service—the 
23rd Royal Welsh Fusiliers, the 42nd 
Highlanders, and the 2nd Battalion 
of the Rifle Brigade. Your Lordships 
will be satisfied by the mention of 
such names that the honour of this 
country was in safe keeping. Having 
thus done justice to the European troops, 
I should be unwilling to pass over the 
service of the Native troops, and of the 
gallant officers by whom they were raised 
and organized ;—and while referring to 
the latter I cannot omit to mention 
Captain Glover. My Lords, it may not 
be generally known that this gallant 
officer has served in all parts of the globe 
since about the year 1841. In 1863, he 
was appointed Administrator on the 
Gold Coast, and he remained there from 
that time. He organized the Native 
force known as the Houssas, and I be- 
lieve he is best known in that country as 
‘the Father of the Houssas.’”’ In 1873, 
he offered his services in this affair with 
the Ashantees, and they were accepted 
by the noble Earl the late Secretary for 
the Colonies. Captain Glover set about 
raising a force specially for the expedi- 
tion, and in the course of three months 
did get together about 20,000 of the 
Natives. But unfortunately it turned 
out that he was dealing with a class of 
men who could not be relied on as 
soldiers. When he commanded them to 
advance into the enemy’s country they 
distinctly and decidedly declined to obey, 
and he was left with a force consisting of 
only 700 of his own Houssas. But, 
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though finding himself in such an em- 
barrassing predicament, he did not 
hesitate to lead on his 700 faithful fol- 
lowers and between the place whence 
they started and Coomassie, they engaged 
several fighting parties of the enemy— 
some of them, tribes who attacked him 
with much larger numbers—but he de- 
feated them all and reached Coomassie 
about the time it was taken by the force 
under Sir Garnet Wolseley, but there 
can be no doubt that the way in which 
he had shown himself on the advance 
to that town, and his arrival at that 
juncture, had very considerable influ- 
ence on the King in his dealings with 
Sir Garnet Wolseley. Whether that 
were so or not, there can be no doubt 
that Captain Glover did good service in 
this war. 

My Lords, it is impossible to name 
all the officers who distinguished them- 
selves, and it seems invidious to make a 
selection, where all have vied with each 
other in the gallantry and devotion of 
their conduct, but perhaps I may be 
pardoned if I allude to a noble Lord 
who is a Member of your Lordships’ 
House and also a relative of my own 
(Lord Gifford), and who exhibited much 
skill, zeal, and intelligence in leading a 
very useful body of scouts. He is a very 
young officer, and was without any very 
great experience in the field. I cannot, 
then, conceive a more difficult position 
than he must have found himself in, 
when leading through a country of that 
kind those irregular forces and doing 
such good service. 

Having, my Lords, alluded to the 
various points which afford us cause for 
so much satisfaction, I must come to 
that dark side of the picture which, even 
on occasions like the present, we cannot 
leave wholly out of view. I am sure I 
need not bespeak the sympathy of your 
Lordships for those afflicted persons who 
are now mourning the loss of some re- 
lative or attached friend whom they 
shall see no more. It may be that some 
of your Lordships had a relative or a 
friend who fell during those operations, 
or if you are more fortunate, it is but 
too certain that you are acquainted with 
those who have iost relatives and friends 
in this war. Young and ardent and full 
of the hope of distinguishing themselves, 
some have succumbed through fever or 
by the bullet of the enemy. Your Lord- 
ships regret their loss and sympathize 
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with their relatives and friends, but they 
are not less deserving of the gratitude of 
the nation. 

My Lords, I ask your Lordships to 
express a feeling of thankfulness for the 
great deeds achieved by your country- 
men, who in Western Africa have main- 
tained the glorious name that has ever 
signalized our forces in every quarter of 
the globe, under every combination of 
circumstances, and against every de- 
scription of foe. The noble Duke con- 


cluded by moving the Resolutions. 


The Resolutions having been read by 
The Lorp CHANCELLOR, 


Eart GRANVILLE: My Lords, I 
consider it one of the highest privileges 
of this House, and certainly one of the 
most agreeable, to co-operate with the 
Sovereign and the other House of Par- 
liament in acknowledging on behalf of 
the country great services rendered by 
our military and naval forces whenever 
unfortunate necessity calls for their exer- 
tions; and it certainly is a great honour 
for any individual to be permitted to 
propose such a Vote of Thanks or take 
a part in proposing it, I have, therefore, 
great pleasure in seconding the Motion 
of the noble Duke. My Lords, pro- 
bably owing to the very great liberty of 
discussion which happily prevails in this 
country, there is sometimes a danger, in 
talking of our military affairs, of in- 
dulging in exaggeration on the one 
side or the other—sometimes speaking 
in terms of decided and unfounded de- 
preciation, and at other times in ex- 
aggerated terms of particular acts of our 
Army and Navy—as if the success of 
our arms were in fact a novelty. It is, 
therefore, a subject of special satisfac- 
tion that, in dealing with this question, 
my noble Friend the noble Duke, in his 
singularly lucid statement—in which I 
think he has given your Lordships a 
most skilful sketch of the campaign and 
the difficulties encountered by our forces 
—did not, as it appears to me, use a 
single word going beyond the merits of 
of those engaged init. With regard to 
Sir Garnet Wolseley, I believe your Lord- 
ships will agree with what has fallen 
from the noble Duke. It was the simple 
and naked truth. The noble Duke spoke 
of one peculiarity of the gallant Gene- 
ral’s conduct of the affair—namely, the 
rapidity and promptness with which it 
was carried out. Your Lordships are 
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aware that when Sir Garnet Wolseley 
was asked and willingly consented to go 
to the Gold Coast he gave up a high 
office in this country to undertake a 
command in which there was no great 
hope of his acquiring additional distinc- 
tion; but it did afford him the oppor- 
tunity of again displaying the peculiar 
qualities which he has more than once 
exhibited. It is only four years ago, in 
July, 1870, that Sir Garnet Wolseley con- 
sented to lead an expedition of some 
1,100 colonial troops to the Red River. 
He then had one of the most difficult 
tasks to perform which possibly could 
have fallen to the lot of an officer, and 
celerity was then as important an ele- 
ment in what he had to do as it was 
during the late campaign. In the one 
case he had to insure that his army 
should not be detained by the snows of 
the North ; in the other, he had to pro- 
vide against the sultry heats of a West 
African climate. He succeeded then as 
signally as he has succeeded now. There 
was one word used by the noble Duke 
in his address which does not appear in 
the terms of the Resolution, and which 
seems to me to have a singular signifi- 
cance. It isthe word “foresight.” I 
think foresight had more to do with 
what Sir Garnet Wolseley accomplished 
in both these expeditions than even the 
skill and gallantry with which his plans 
were carried out. I have never known 
@ case in which a campaign was so com- 
pletely planned from the beginning, and 
carried to a successful end by the Gene- 
ral who conceived it. My Lords, I be- 
lieve it was the knowledge of those great 
qualities of Sir Garnet Wolseley which 
created so strong and general a desire 
on the part of the officers to be engaged 
with him in this Ashantee War—which 
of itself had no temptation for soldiers, 
and in which no great military reputa- 
tion was to be gained—I believe the 
sole inducements were the interest they 
took in their profession, and the confi- 
dence felt in the man who was to have 
the command. With regard to the con- 
duct of those officers, in respect of which 
the noble Duke has so well expressed 
himself, I shall only say that, whether 
we regard them as volunteers, or con- 
sider the way in which they performed 
the parts allotted to them, it would be 
impossible to say too much. The whole 
conduct of the British officers was ad- 
mirable. ‘With regard to the Navy and 


Earl Granville 
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the Marines, the noble Duke referred to 
the way in which they fought on land. 
I think, my Lords, there is an esprit de 
corps which makes them anxious to show 
that they can fight as well by land as by 
sea, and therefore, my Lords, I think 
we ought not to forget—and this is ap- 
plicable to both arms—the excellent 
cordiality and co-operation of the two 
services. My Lords, with regard to the 
non-commissioned officers and privates, I 
think not one word too much can be 
said. It is true that. this cannot be 
regarded as a great war—one in which 
our troops would have had to meet a 
civilized and well organized army; but 
I am not sure whether it did not afford 
even a stronger test of the qualities of 
the men engaged. Discipline and en- 
durance they were sure to display; but 
I am not certain whether the sort of 
fighting required in this warfare is not 
the greatest test of each individual man. 
Very rarely indeed have regular troops 
been successful in bush-fighting. Such 
was the character of the fighting in this 
case. Hardly ever in sight of their 
officers, hardly seeing more than one or 
two of their comrades by their side, 
hardly able to see the enemy they were 
attacking, it did require great confidence 
in their officers and great self-reliance 
and courage to perform what our men 
did. I was glad to hear the compliment 
which the noble Duke paid to Saptain 
Glover, and also his allusion to a noble 
and gallant officer. It is difficult to 
select names where all did so well; but 
there is another officer whom in justice 
to the Indian Army we must remember 
—I allude to Captain Sartorius. My 
Lords, it is impossible for me not to say 
one word on the melancholy topic to 
which the noble Duke alluded. I do 
not know a case in which it is more dif- 
ficult to say anything which can afford 
consolation to those who are mourning 
relatives or friends; but it is, at least, 
some consolation to the country to feel 
that the loss was smaller than, owing to 
the unhealthy nature of the climate, any 
of us could have ventured to anticipate. 
There is another consideration, also, that 
in great wars the mortality is so great 


that the individual loss is not so marked 


in the public mind; but in this case I 
doubt whether in England, Scotland, or 
Ireland, there is anyone who is not 
aware of the names of those who have 
fallen in this short and successful cam- 
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paign and of their services; and we 
ave also the consolation of knowing 
that, by the foresight of Sir Garnet 
Wolseley and of the authorities at home, 
all the resources of surgical skill, and 
all that good nursing and nourishment 
could supply to alleviate their sufferings, 
was provided for those who were sick 
or wounded. My Lords, I have not the 
slightest doubt that your Lordships will 
give the additional value of unanimity 
to the Vote of Thanks proposed by the 
noble Duke. 

Toe Duxe or CAMBRIDGE: My 
Lords, though I do not doubt for a mo- 
ment that, in the words of my noble 
Friend who has just addressed your 
Lordships, this House will pass with 
unanimity the Vote proposed in such 
admirable terms by my Friend the noble 
Duke, still, I may be permitted to add 
a word, in order that, as head of the 
Army, I may express my sense of the 
manner in which this operation—small 
though it may be called, but yet im- 
portant—has been performed by the 
gallant General and troops whom Her 
Majesty this morning honoured by re- 
viewing them. My Lords, I said this 
war was a small one, and so it was, so 
far as the numbers engaged; but the 
difficulties were as great, if not greater, 
than in the case of a large army placed 
in the field. Everything had to be 
learnt by the General and his troops. 
You may call it an unknown country. I 
believe that not a road laid down in any 
map was correct ; the distances were not 
known ; everything had to be explored ; 
and within the short period of three 
months all the white troops must be 
brought on the land and got off again, 
because the climate was such as would 
in a few months kill any white man who 
remained there; and that was a circum- 
stance of which the enemy would be 
sure to take advantage. All those ob- 
stacles were overcome, and the gallant 
General and his troops have proved to 
this country and the world that British 
troops can go anywhere if only they 
have reliance on the spirit of their 
officers—which was the case on this 
occasion, which has been the case on all 
occasions, and which I am satisfied will 
always be the case as long as the same 
high spirit exists among us. I know it 
has been said that the spirit of the nation 
is no longer what it was. I rejoice to 
think that there is no ground for that 
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assertion—this expedition has shown 
that the spirit of the nation is exactly 
what it always has been; and as to the 
Army, the only difficulties the authorities 
had was to know how to choose the few 
officers required from the large number 
whocame forward—men in the enjoyment 
of health, and of position in society—who 
were anxious to do their duty by their 
country, and show themselves worthy of 
the Services to which they belong. I 
can answer for it that in the applications 
to go to the Gold Coast we had the 
greatest difficulty to know whom to select 
to go and whom to keep quiet at home. 
So far as regards the anxiety of officers. 
As regards the troops, they went with 
cheers to an arduous, a dangerous, and 
a deadly undertaking. They were only 
delighted to be sent, and they went 
with that spirit which carried them to 
Coomassie, and has brought them back 
in triumph within so short a time. The 
noble Duke (the Lord President) alluded 
to the cordial feelings which existed be- 
tween the Naval and Military Forces. 
It so happened that the contest com- 
menced at a period when it was impos- 
sible for Europeans to remain on the 
coast except for a few hours at a time, 
and therefore there was no alternative 
but to leave the first brush to the Ma- 
rines. We had the advantage of having 
there a most distinguished officer, Colonel 
Festing. No man could have performed 
his duties more admirably. I rejoiced 
when I heard the tribute borne by my 
noble Friend the noble Duke to Captain 
Fremantle, who, owing to the illness 
of Commodore Commerell, was the senior 
Naval Officer, and who so readily gave 
up his command in order that Colonel 
Festing should have the control of 
the whole force that was then upon the 
Coast. It was during that period the 
Royal Marines and the Sailors of the 
Navy were engaged, and performed their 
duty so well. I think, my Lords, I 
ought not to omit to mention the services 
of the 1st and 2nd West India Regi- 
ments, who performed efficient service 
during this campaign, though the cir- 
cumstances in which they were placed 
prevented them from receiving the same 
distinction as the others have done to- 
day. The conduct of these troops was 
admirable. But there were others of 
the Native Forces that were unfaithful, 
and who left their officers to their own 
resources. My Lords, when Sir Garnet 
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Wolseley went to the Gold Coast, ac- 
companied by the officers who went out 
with him, there was this further diffi- 
culty—that several of those gallant gen- 
tlemen were employed in raising Native 
levies, and were left very much to them- 
selves. The unsatisfactory nature of 
this duty is shown by the case of Cap- 
tain Glover, who, after raising a force 
of 20,000 men, was left with his 700 
Houssas. Those officers really had a most 
difficult task. They were sent to raise 
the Native tribes on the Coast, and it is 
not surprising that they could not per- 
form the same service with these mate- 
rials as they might have done had they 
had theirown troops to command. Every 
sort of promise was made to them ; but 
those promises were forgotten, and they 
were left to take care of themselves. 
One of these officers, Captain Butler, has 
returned in bad health, I believe, but I 
hope he may soon be sufficiently restored 
to reap the reward to which he is fully 
entitled. Those gallant officers acquitted 
themselves well of the task assigned to 
them. The falling away of his Black 
levies did not prevent Captain Glover 
from completing the part in the opera- 
tions that Sir Garnet Wolseley had as- 
signed to him, and it is impossible not 
to see that not only must the movement 
of a Glover have had a very great 
moral effect, but that the efforts of other 
officers who with their troops were not 
actually present at the taking of Coomas- 
sie very materially contributed to the 
result finally obtained by the expedition. 
I can only say, that so long as that spirit 
continues that now animates our Army 
and Navy it will be impossible to be 
otherwise than proud of our country. 
The sentiment which filled the minds of 
the troops was that of perfect confidence 
in their officers:—And why? Because 
they knew that their officers had a 
thorough knowledge of their duties— 
that they knew how to control their men 
—that they would be well treated—that 
everything would be done not only to 
ensure success but to provide for their 

ersonal welfare and comfort. Now, so 
ong as English gentlemen lead English 
soldiers, so long will the feelings of the 
British Army and Navy be sound to the 
core. It is the foundation of good pro- 
fessional service. I wish, my Lords, to 
mention that the distinguished Regi- 
ments which were sent out from this 
country—the 23rd Welsh Fusiliers, the 
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42nd Highlanders, and the 2nd Battalion 
of the Rifle Brigade—were not selected 
for the duty—they were sent out because 
they were the first three on the roster. It 
would have been a great indecorum of 
my noble Friend (Viscount Cardwell) or 
myself if either of us had selected them, 
for our land and sea forces are so consti- 
tuted that those troops who stand first 
for service are as reliable as any troops 
we could have selected. Those three 
regiments were sent because they were 
the first three for service, and I am cer- 
tain that if three regiments that had not 
had the good fortune to beso distinguished 
in every part of the globe had been sent 
out on this occasion, the same excellent 
performance of duty would have been 
seen ; but it did so happen that the re- 
giments despatched for this service were 
regiments that had done good service 
and had distinguished themselves in 
every quarter of the globe. I am sure, 
my Lords, that the position of some of 
the officers who were not able to get to 
the front must have been of a painful 
kind, because in the front, excitement 
keeps up men’s spirits, and they do not 
feel what they have to go through—yet 
those troops that were not landed, or 
were kept behind, maintained their dis- 
cipline and morale as perfectly as if they 
had been kept at home. My Lords, we 
must all be pleased to see so many of 
those who went out, back among us and 
looking so well. I was down at Windsor 
to-day, and assure any of your Lordships 
who were not there that it would have 
done your hearts good to see the three 
distinguished regiments to which we have 
been referring. I assure your Lordships 
that at this moment they look so fit for 
service that I should not hesitate to set 
sail with them to any place to which 
the country might wish to send us. I 
must say that as long as the composition 
of the Army is such as that of the bat- 
talions that paraded before Her Majesty 
this morning, Her Majesty will be well 
and faithfully served—the country may 
justly be proud of our naval and military 
forces, and your Lordships will never 
repent having voted to them the Thanks 
of this House. With regard to Sir 
Garnet Wolseley, no doubt he is a most 
fortunate man, and I believe he would 
be the first to admit it. He is fortunate 
in having had opportunities of distin- 
guishing himself, hut he has always 
availed himself of those opportunities, 
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and shown the true spirit and instincts 
of asoldier. I hope I may be permitted 
to say that he himself told me when he 
came home that there was not a single 
thing he had required for the use of the 
troops which had not been liberally 
placed at his disposal. My Lords, I 
feel certain that the greatest liberality 
is the greatest economy in such a case, 
and I am sure that this House will par- 
ticipate with the other House of Parlia- 
ment in expressing approval at the way 
in which the ition has been con- 
ducted, and satisfaction at the successful 
return of our gallant troops. 


Motion agreed to. 


Resolved, nemine dissentiente, That the Thanks 
of this House be given to Major-General Sir 
Garnet J. Wolseley, Companion of the Most 
Honourable Order of the Bath, Knight Com- 
mander of the Most Distinguished Order of 
Saint Michael and Saint George, for the exem- 
plary skill with which he planned and the dis- 
tinguished courage, energy, and perseverance 
with which he conducted the recent Expedition 
into Ashantee, resulting in the expulsion of the 
enemy’s army from the British Protectorate, 
the defeat by Her Majesty’s Forces of the Army 
of the King of Ashantee, and the capture and 
destruction of Coomassie : 

Resolved, nemine dissentiente, That the Thanks 
of this House be given to— 

Commodore John E. Commerell, Royal 
Navy, Commander of the Most Honour- 
able Order of the Bath, Victoria Cross. 

Commodore William N. W. Hewett, Royal 
Navy, Victoria Cross. 

Captain the Honourable Edmund R. Fre- 
mantle, Royal Navy, who was in ‘tem- 
porary command of the Squadron, and 

Colonel Francis W. Festing, Royal Marine 
Artillery, who was in temporary com- 
mand ob he Troops on the Gold Coast, 

for the distinguished gallantry, indefatigable 
zeal, and great ability which they displayed in 
conducting the Operations on the Gold Coast, 
and to all the above Officers for the cordial 
co-operation which they afforded to Her Ma- 
jesty’s Land Forces : 


Resolved, nemine dissentiente, That the Thanks 
of this House be given to Brigadier-General 
Sir Archibald Alison, Baronet, Commander of 
the Most Honourable Order of the Bath, and to 
all the other Officers of the Navy, Army, and 
Royal Marines who have taken part in the 
Operations on the Gold Coast and the Expedition 
to Ashantee, for the energy, gallantry, and 
ability with which they have executed the 
various services which they have been called on 
to perform in a most unhealthy climate : 


Resolved, nemine dissentiente, That this House 
doth highly acknowledge and approve the dis- 
cipline, gallantry, and endurance displayed by 
the Petty Officers, Non-commissioned Officers, 
and Men of the Navy, Army, and Marines, 
whether employed in the front, on the line of 
communications, in reserve on land, or off the 
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coast, and that the same be signified to them by 
their respective Commanding Officers: 


Resolved, nemine dissentiente, That the Thanks 
of this House be given to Commander John 
Hawley Glover, Royal Navy, for the energy, 
courage, and ability with which as Her Majesty's 
Special Commissioner to the Eastern Tribes of 
the Gold Coast, and with the aid of other gallant 
Officers of the Army and Navy, he led a con- 
siderable Native force from the River Volta to 
Coomassie, thereby largely conducing to the 
success of the main operations under the Major- 
General commanding : 

Resolved, nemine dissentiente, That this House 
acknowledges with admiration the distinguished 
valour and conduct of those who have perished 
during the operations against the Ashantees in 
the service of their Country, and desires to 
express its deep sympathy with their relatives 
and friends: (The Lord President). 

Ordered, That the Lord Chancellor do com- 
municate the said Resolutions to Major-General 
Sir Garnet J. Wolseley, and that he be requested 
by the Lord Chancellor to signify the same to 
Commodore John E. Commerell, Commodore 
William N. W. Hewett, Captain the Honour- 
able Edmund R. Fremantle, Colonel Francis 
W. Festing, Brigadier-General Sir Archibald 
Alison, and Commander John Hawley Glover, 
and to the several Officers of the Navy, Army, 
and Royal Marines who served in the said 


Expedition. 


THE GOLD COAST—FUTURE POLICY 
OF THE GOVERNMENT. 
QUESTION. 


Eart GREY said, he understood it 
was the intention of the noble Earl the 
Secretary for the Colonies to make a 
statement as to the intention of the Go- 
vernment with respect to the Gold Coast, 
and he wished to ask the noble Earl, 
Whether he was now prepared to make 
that statement ? 

Tue Eart or CARNARVON: I 
think the noble Earl (Earl Grey) must 
have somewhat misunderstood me in a 
conversation I had with him. I think 
your Lordships will agree with me that 
this is not the time to make such a state- 
ment as the noble Earl seems to antici- 
= exposition of the intentions of 

er Majesty’s Government as to our 
future policy on the Gold Coast. Before 
we arrive at a conclusion on so serious a 
subject, there are many views to be 
taken and many considerations to be 
weighed; and from time to time, even 
within the last few days, information 
has been coming which makes me feel 
how very imprudent it would be to state 
to the House the intentions of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government on so serious a ques- 
tion. But I may make a short statement 
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of the present position and of the measures 
adopted for what may be called the 
provisional government of the Gold 
Coast. It may be convenient to the 
House that that statement should be 
made, and I am so far glad that my 
noble Friend has asked this Question. 
There is this further reason, perhaps, 
for stating nothing positively at this 
moment—that the Treaty which it was 
one of the main objects of Sir Garnet 
Wolseley to obtain from the King of 
Ashantee is not yet signed. "When that 
signature will be given, and the Treaty 
completed, it is, of course, impossible to 
say. Africans, under any circumstances, 
are slow in action ; they do not consider 
the value of time, and, therefore, I at- 
tach, perhaps, less weight to it than I 
should to similar action on the part of 
civilized Powers. If [remember rightly, 
it took the King something like five 
years after the first great war of 1826 
before he could finally make up his mind 
to sign the Treaty, which is almost the 
only one now in existence regulating our 
relations with the Ashantees. It must 


also be borne in mind that the whole 
civil life of the Settlement is in abey- 


ance. Though the war is concluded, 
the civil life of the colony has hardly re- 
commenced, and till that commences it 
is impossible to speak with any preci- 
sion or certainty as to the future. I may, 
however, state, as regards the number 
and disposition of the troops on the Gold 
Coast, that, so far as we can judge, they 
are amply sufficient to provide means of 
defence. The 2nd West India Regiment 
was under orders to sail, and has pro- 
bably left the coast. The 1st West India 
Regiment is detained there for the pre- 
sent, but only provisionally, until matters 
can be held to be in a settled condition. 
The total strength of that regiment is 
550, of whom 150 will proceed to Sierra 
Leone; so that the total force which will 
be available will be 400 men. In addi- 
tion to that there are about 600 armed 
police, who will be scattered on various 
parts of the coast and inland stations, 
with a view of maintaining order and 
securing the peace of the district. I 
may take the opportunity of observing 
that the detachment stationed by Sir 
Garnet Wolseley—I think very prudently 
and discreetly—half way between the 
Prah and the coast, and at a point on 
that river itself, will keep open those 
paths where the Ashantee traders come 
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down from the interior to trade, the 
closing of which has often been the sub- 
ject of great and, I believe, legitimate 
complaint, and where they have suffered 
serious molestation, amounting some- 
times even to murder. Other detach- 
ments will keep open the mouth of the 
rivers—the Volta and the Adda—and 
regulate our relations with those refrac- 
tory and rather lawless tribes on the 
eastern part of the Protectorate, who 
have given so much trouble, and might 
easily be inclined to do so again if they 
had the opportunity. Under present 
circumstances, it is no doubt desirable 
that a military officer should be in com- 
mand for some little time to come, or, at 
all events, that the officer governing the 
Settlement should be a military man. 
It is rather sad to say; but Sir Garnet 
Wolseley offered this post to no less than 
four officers in succession, who thought 
themselves obliged, under the circum- 
stances, to decline it. At last, Colonel 
Maxwell, of the 2nd West India Regi- 
ment, undertook the charge; but I regret 
to say that his state of health has ren- 
dered it necessary for him to come home, 
and the administration will, for the pre- 
sent, be placed in the hands of a dis- 
tinguished officer on that coast (Captain 
Deedes), who has been Administratoronce 
before, and is Collector of Customs at 
Lagos. It is obvious that no good go- 
vernment can exist unless there be an 
adequate revenue, and, of course, affairs 
on the Gold Coast have undergone during 
the last 12 months so complete a dislo- 
cation and disturbance that the financial 
well-being of the colony might be pre- 
sumed to be equally disturbed. Such, 
however, does not appear to be the case. 
There has for many years been a steady 
rise in the revenue of the settlement; 
and even in this year of disturbance 
there seems every probability that the 
revenue will show a considerable surplus 
over the expenditure. The figures are 
so striking that I may, perhaps, be 
allowed to mention them. In 1862, the 
total revenue of the Gold Coast was very 
little above £9,000; five years after it 
had only increased to £10,800; but in 
the following year it was £18,000, the 
next year £24,000, and the next £30,000, 
while in 1871 it was very nearly £29,000, 
and in 1872, £40,000—having more than 
quadrupled in ten years. This last year, 
in spite of exceptional disturbances, it 
was estimated to produce something like 
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£52,000, while the expenditure is set 
down at about £40,000. The exports 
and imports tell very much the same 
tale. The imports in 1862 were of the 
value of £145,000, and in 1872 they had 
nearly doubled, being £260,000. The 
exports in 1862 were £100,000, and in 
1872, £385,000, having nearly quad- 
rupled. My belief is that there is con- 
siderable power on that Coast to enlarge 
the revenue; and it must be borne in 
mind that the uniform duty which it was 
the object of the noble Earl opposite 
(Karl Granville) to produce when the 
transfer of the Dutch forts was made 
ought to produce a very much larger 
sum in years to come than at present, 
when it has hardly had time to be ieonabs 
into play. These are the main points 
which it is necessary at present to lay 
before the House. I am sure your Lord- 
ships will not expect me to state at this 
moment the future intentions of the Go- 
vernment as to the Gold Coast. It isa 
matter requiring the greatest considera- 
tion. On the one hand there are doubt- 
ful gains, the chances of wars like this, 
the terrible loss of life, the fatal charac- 
ter of the climate ; on the other hand, 
there are obligations which cannot be 
wholly overlooked ; and the question is, 
how far all these things can be reconciled 
into a harmonious and consistent system 
of government, under which you might 
maintain what interests you have on the 
Coast, exercise what duties you have, 
and, above all, put yourselves in a posi- 
tion to see your responsibilities and lia- 
bilities, whatever they may be, in a 
clearer light than has been the case for 
many years. Whatever may be the ulti- 
mate result, that is a point which I shall 
desire to keep in view—namely, to de- 
fine a little more carefully our relations 
with the different tribes, the nature of 
our obligations to them, and our moral 
liabilities. The information from time 
to time coming in, may modify many of 
our conclusions, but meanwhile we re- 
quire time to consider carefully and dis- 
passionately the different questions which 
will naturally arise in connection with 
this matter. 

Tue Eart of LAUDERDALE was 
sorry to find that our force on the Coast 
had been reduced to nearly the same 
number as before the war began. In 
his opinion a considerable naval force 
and the West India regiments should 
have been left until some sort of settled 
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government had been formed in the 
Protected Settlements. 

Toe Eart or CARNARVON said, 
his noble Friend had misunderstood 
him. What he said was that 400 men 
would be stationed at different points ; 
and that, in addition, there would be 
600 armed police — making a total of 
1,000 men. 

Tue Kart or LAUDERDALE was 
glad to hear that statement. There 
should be on the Coast a considerable 
force until the Native tribes were in- 
duced to form that federation which had 
been attempted before the war, but 
which was mismanaged and fell to the 
ground. He wished to state that the 
Fantee men were the greatest cowards 
on the face of the earth, but that the 
Fantee women had come forward and 
supported the British forces in such a 
way as that but for them it would have 
been difficult to reach Coomassie. He 
hoped that the Government. would let 
those women know that we were aware 
of the great service they had done. They 
carried a large portion of the ammuni- 
tion and provisions for the troops; and 
at the commencement of the war they 
sold their gold ornaments, and subscribed 
money to buy powder and lead. 

Eart GREY expressed a hope that 
before the close of the Session the noble 
Earl (the Earl of Carnarvon) would 
take an opportunity of bringing clearly 
before the House the policy Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government intended to pursue 
with respect to the Gold Coast Settle- 
ments, and that their Lordships would 
also be afforded an opportunity of con- 
sidering how it was that the war had 
been brought upon us. It could not but 
be satisfactory to their Lordships’ House 
and to the country that an understand- 
ing should be arrived at both with re- 
spect to the future and also in reference 
to the circumstances out of which the 
war had originated. 


House —o at half-past Six o’clock, to 
esday the 14th of April next, at 
half-past Four o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, 30th March, 1874. 


MINUTES. ]—Supriy—considered in Committee 
—Army Estimates; Navy Estimates. 

Pustic Bitts—Ordered—First Reading—Build- 
ing Societies * [55]; Prison Ministers Act 
(1863) Amendment * [58]; Archbishops and 
Bishops (Appointment and Consecration) * 
[56]; Poor Relief (Ireland) * [57]; Fines, 
Fees, and Penalties * [59]; Conveyancing and 
Land Transfer (Scotland) * fend: Landlord 
and Tenant (Ireland) Act (1870) Amendment 
No. 2)* [61]; Local Government Provisional 

rders * [62]. 

Second Reading—Public Works Loan Commis- 
sioners (Loans to School Boards)* [46]; 
Cattle Disease (Ireland) * [52]. 

Considered as amended—Middlesex Sessions * [29]. 


METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS 
BILL. (4y Order.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time,””—( Colonel Hogg.) 


Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE, 
who had given Notice of an Amendment 
‘“‘that the Bill be read the second time 
that day six months,” said, that he did 
not intend to press that Motion, as he 
had been able to come to an arrange- 
ment with the Chairman of the Metro- 
politan Board with reference to the Bill, 
which dealt with multifarious matters. 
He left that part of it which related to 
Finsbury Park to the hon. Members for 
Finsbury. The provisions in it to which 
he objected threw upon the metropolitan 
rates the cost of certain structures which 
were erected in Hyde Park and on the 
Holborn Viaduct by the Metropolitan 
Board of Works on the occasion of the 
National Thanksgiving in 1872. Ob- 
jection to these erections at the public 
cost had been taken at the time by the 
noble Lord the Member for Hadding- 
tonshire (Lord Elcho), and himself (Lord 
Edmond Fitzmaurice.) Notwithstand- 
ing that, the expenditure took place, 
and upon the objection of several rate- 
oe as it was disallowed by the Auditor ; 

ut owing to a flaw in the Metropolis 
Local Management Act it was not easy 
to recover the amount so disallowed. 
Recourse was then had to the Court of 
Chancery and at this moment a suit 
was pending on the subject. Hence his 
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chief ground of objection to the Bill, for 
it seemed to him that for that House to 
step in when a suit was pending in the 
Court of Chancery, and by an off-hand 
use of its jurisdiction practically to pre- 
vent the Master of the Rolls giving his 
decision, was a most unheard-of pro- 
ceeding. It was the 20th clause of the 
Bill which proposed that the sum dis- 
allowed by the Auditor should be paid 
out of the rates. The 21st clause, so 
far as he could understand, proposed 
that the Metropolitan Board of Works 
should have power to impose similar 
charges in future, for it relieved the 
Members of the Board of Works from 
all personal liability for any act what- 
ever done by the direction of the 
Board, and the 22nd clause, which con- 
sisted of six sub-sections, gave an ap- 
peal to the Board from the decision of 
the Auditor to the Court of Queen’s 
Bench; and by the fifth clause an alter- 
native appeal to the Secretary of State. 
He (Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice) had 
gone into this matter with the Chair- 
man of the Metropolitan Board (Colonel 
Hogg), who had met him, he must say, 
in the most frank, fair and straightfor- 
ward manner, and had immediately 
agreed that this alternative appeal to 
the Secretary of State should be given 
up in toto, and that the power of appeal 
given by the 22nd clause should be ex- 
tended to every ratepayer in the Metro- 
polis, so as to give the same rights to 
ratepayers against the Board, as it now 
gave to the Board against the rate- 
payers. The Chairman of the Board 
had also agreed to give up the 2ist 
Clause entirely, and to insert words at 
the end of Clause 20 providing— 

“That nothing in this Bill contained shall 
give any powers to the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, Vestries, or District Boards to incur 
expenses and charge them to the rates beyond 
those contained in any existing Acts.” 

Each party io the suit would bear its 
own costs. The Board saw that they 
had made a mistake, and he now thanked 
the Chairman for the honourable way in 
which he had met him in the matter. 
The suitors had agreed to the compro- 
mise, believing it to be a fair one, and 
were prepared to withdraw from the 
suit in Chancery. Under these circum- 
stances he trusted that the House would 
allow him to withdraw the Amendment 
of which he had given Notice. At the 
same time, he wished to point out the 
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ractical inconvenience of which this 
Bill was a fresh instance, of mixing u 
heterogeneous matters in an ‘‘ omnibus ” 
Bill, and of incorporating important 
public legislation in what was only a 
Private Bill. 

Mr. GOLDSMID also bore testimony 
to the very fair manner in which the 
Chairman of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works had agreed to strike out all that 
was most objectionable in that part of the 
Bill to which the noble Lord had re- 
ferred, and especially that portion of it 
which appeared to give power to impose 
on the rates in future expenditure similar 
to that which the Auditor had disal- 
lowed. It had also been agreed that 
Clause 22 should be modified, so as to 
give a fair and equal right of Cp 
to the Court of Queen’s Bench both to 
the ratepayers and to the Board against 
the decision of the Auditor. He was, 
on the whole, satisfied with the agree- 
ment that had been come to, and there- 
fore thought the noble Lord had ex- 
ercised wise discretion in not moving his 
Amendment. 

Mr. W. M. TORRENS said, he ob- 
jected to that part of the Bill which re- 
lated to Finsbury Park, and had no 
other course but to oppose the Bill 
altogether. He objected to that part 
of the Bill, because, as described in 
the ‘‘ title,” it contained powers nomi- 
nally to make a road “ near” Finsbury 
Park, when, in fact, it proposed to make 
an encroachment on the limited area of 
126 acres set apart for the public. He 
had no other means of protecting his 
constituents but to move that the Bill 
be read a second time that day six 
months. The word “near” meant out- 
side, not inside, and in this respect the 
Bill was delusive. If the House over- 
looked measures with deceptive and 
misleading titles like the present, he 
should like to be informed where they 
would come to in a short time. This 
was by no means a new question. It 
had been fought before both in the last 
and the preceding Parliament. It would 
be a gross and a glaring injustice if the 
Bill were allowed to pass in its present 
form. The road which the Board of 
Works sought powers to make was 
through a portion of the Park, and not, 
as the Bill would lead people to believe, 
near its boundary. He hoped the House 
would support his Amendment and 
negative the second reading. 
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Mr. LOCKE seconded the Amend- 


ment. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the word ‘‘ now,” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words ‘‘ upon this 
day six months.”—(Mr. W. M. Torrens.) 


CotoneL HOGG asked the House not 
to refuse to give a second reading to the 
Bill. «With regard to the word ‘ near” 
used in the title of the Bill, and objected 
to by the hon. Member for Finsbury as 
deceptive and misleading, he would beg 
to point out that a Bill was not construed 
only by its title, and he would assure 
the House that in framing that title the 
Metropolitan Board of Works had no 
intention to deceive or mislead Parlia- 
ment or the public. He trusted that 
the Bill would be permitted to go before 
a Select Committee and be tried in due 
form. Being an ‘‘omnibus” Bill this 
was all the more essential, inasmuch as 
apart altogether from the question of 
the Finsbury Park Road, the measure 
was designed to deal with other impor- 
tant matters, such as the inclusion of 
the South Hornsey district in the metro- 
politan system of sewage, and the im- 
provement at Newington Butts, where a 
church was to be removed and the tho- 
roughfare widened. The Metropolitan 
Board had no wish to take away 
from Finsbury Park any portion of the 
ground of which it was originally pro- 
posed that it should consist. By the 
Act of 1857, 116 acres were set apart for 
the Park, out of which 20 were allotted 
for building ground; but, instead of 
building on those 20 acres, the Board 
decided on having them thrown into the 
Park. He might add that the Bill of 
1857 was opposed in the strongest man- 
ner by certain landowners, to whom con- 
cessions had to be made. The Board gave 
them rights of way through the Park; 
but the landowners who had pasture- 
lands to the west and north insisted on 
the Park being kept open by night as 
well as by day. Now, in the daytime 
it was found very inconvenient by the 
women and children who frequented the 
Park that cattle should be driven through 
it at all sorts of hours; while during the 
— cases of immorality were frequent 
—he could give an idea of the extent of 
this evil by the statement that there had 
been about 40 cases of prosecution within 
the last 12 months. The road now pro- 
posed skirting the Park on the northern 
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and western sides, would not only be a 
great convenience to the neighbourhood, 
but would help, by providing a more di- 
rect and better lighted access, and by en- 
abling the gates to be closed at night, to 
diminish those cases of immorality which 
had been so much complained of. That 
was an evil which the Board deemed it 
to be their duty to use their best exer- 
tions to remove, and the whole ground 
which would be taken away from the 
enjoyment of the public in order to secure 
that object would not be more than four 
and a-half acres. As to the question of 
the construction of seats in Hyde Park 
and the Holborn Viaduct on the occasion 
of Thanksgiving Day, and the disallow- 
ance of the expenses by the Auditor, he 
could assure the House that the Metro- 
politan Board of Works had never pro- 
posed to themselves to erect any struc- 
tures upon ground outside their own 
jurisdiction. He would state exactly 
what the facts were. Previous to the 
Thanksgiving Day it was notified to the 
Board that Her Majesty intended to 
return along the Embankment, and they, 
as the local authority, had to consider 
what it became them to do on such an 
occasion. After due deliberation the 
Board decided to erect seats, not for 
themselves as had been stated, for they 
had places in St. Paul’s, but for the ac- 
commodation of members of vestries, 
and district boards. Contracts were en- 
tered into, the timber was on the 
ground, and the work actually begun 
when it was notified that the route had 
been changed. Under these circum- 
stances great disappointment would have 
been caused, and a considerable sum of 
money wasted, had not Mr. Ayrton, the 
First Commissioner of Works, kindly 
offered a site in Hyde Park which was 
gladly accepted, and the stands were 
transferred to Hyde Park from the Em- 
bankment. He thought the Metropolitan 
Board of Works had ample precedents 
for what they had done. He held a list 
of 10 in his hand, but would only men- 
tion three. In 18638, when the Princess 
of Wales, then the Princess Alexandra, 
made her triumphant entry into London, 
seats of a similar character to those 
which had been disallowed were erected. 
The expenditure on that occasion was 
allowed by the Auditor, and no one 
made any objection. Again, in 1865, 
on the opening of the Sewage Works, in 
the presence of the Prince of Wales and 
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Members of both Houses of the Legis- 
lature, and in 1870, when the Victoria 
Embankment was opened by His Royal 
Highness, seats were erected, and the 
Auditor then also allowed the expenses. 
No doubt the Auditor had disallowed 
the expenditure incurred on the occasion 
of Thanksgiving Day,‘and a few rate- 
payers thought it their duty to put the 
Metropolitan Board of Works in Chan- 
cery for the purpose of compelling them 
to pay the amount out of their own 
pockets. But, in the face of the House 
of Commons, he said it was not fair to 
so mulct a body of gentlemen who had 
devoted their time and talent gratuitously 
to the public concerns, and with what 
success those who looked at what had 
been done throughout London for the 
last 16 years would be able to judge. 
Perhaps, misled by the precedents, the 
Metropolitan Board had erred in this 
expenditure: perhaps, on the other hand, 
the Auditor—a most honourable man— 
had erred in disallowing it, and what the 
Bill proposed was that for the future 
where the Auditor disallowed any amount 
there should be an appeal to the Court of 
Queen’s Bench. Ifthe Bill went before 
a Committee, the Board of Works would 
be prepared to go fairly into the dis- 
cussion of that question ; but they deter- 
mined boldly to come before the House 
of Commons, in the confident hope that 
if they had erred in following precedent 
in this matter they should not appeal in 
vain to it, not to permit the error of the 
body to be turned into an injustice to 
the members. 

Mr. LOCKE pointed out that, with 
regard to the proposed new road at Fins- 
bury Park, there was a serious discre- 
pancy between the clause in the Bill and 
the details of the plan. Instead of 
skirting the Park, it appeared from the 
plan that the road would go straight 
through it, and would consequently take 
away a great portion of the land which 
otherwise would belong to the Park. 
An inaccuracy of this description ought, 
at all events, to be removed before the 
Bill was allowed to pass the second 
reading. There had already been a 
good deal of land taken away from the 
Park. First it had contained 250 acres, 
then it had dropped down to 116, and 
afterwards 20 more had been taken 
away. Taking this melancholy position 
of the Park into consideration, he thought 


the House should, as far as possible, 
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protect the public from the course which 
the Metropolitan Board of Works was 
now taking. 

Mr. COOPE said, the proposed road 
was described in the Bill as ‘‘ near” and 
as ‘‘skirting Finsbury Park on the 
northern and western sides; whereas, 
when he came to look at the plans, he 
found that it encroached very consider- 
ably on the Park, destroying two cricket 
grounds which to the great advantage of 
the neighbourhood at present existed. 
A very strong feeling prevailed in Fins- 
bury against this encroachment. It was 
quite unnecessary to make a new road; 
for if the present one were properly 
fenced and Vighted a great deal would 
be done to check the immorality unfor- 
tunately existing in the Park, and thus 
one of the chief objects in view would 
be met. For his own part, he should 
give the Bill every opposition in his 
power. 

Mr. RAIKES said, he hoped that, 
after the expression of opinion which 
had been elicited from both sides of the 
House, the objection to the second read- 
ing of the Bill would not be pressed. 
It was necessary that some forbearance 
should be shown by hon. Members who 
objected to particular parts of the Bill, 
in ‘order that the passing of others to 
which no objection was made might not 
be jeopardized. Surely, the most con- 
venient course would be to have the Bill 
considered by a Committee, which could 
have the various plans before it to which 
reference had been made, and without 
which the House could hardly arrive at 
a satisfactory solution of the different 
questions involved. He saw no reason 
to fear that the Metropolitan Board of 
Works would not act in a considerate 
spirit with regard to parts of the Bill 
that might be found to be objectionable. 
The House should, at the same time, 
bear in mind that while the Metropolitan 
Board had engaged to withdraw some 
of the provisions to which objection had 
been raised, there was nothing to bind 
the Committee from striking out any of 
the remaining clauses if they should think 
proper. As to the new road to which re- 
ference had been made, he thought there 
was a great deal to be said in its favour. 
It would be the means of withdrawing 
from the Park the general traffic which 
rendered it necessary to keep the present 
road open during the night, and if this 
result were obtained it would be possible 
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to take steps that would yreante decency 
and propriety in the Park. Perhaps 
the correct description of the proposed 
road was not that it skirted the Park, 
or ran through it, but that it passed 
through the skirts of the Park. This 
matter, like others, could be satisfactorily 
investigated in Committee after the 
second reading. He trusted the hon. 
Member for Finsbury (Mr. Torrens) 
would not press his Amendment. 


Question, ‘‘That the word ‘now’ 
stand part of the Question,” put, and 
agreed to. 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted. 


LOCAL RATING—RATING OF GOVERN- 
MENT PROPERTY.—QUESTION. 


Mason DICKSON asked the First 
Lord of the Treasury, If it is the inten- 
tion of the Government to introduce a 
Bill this Session to make property used 
for Government purposes assessable to 
Local Rates ? 

Mr. DISRAELI, in reply, said, the 
subject was under the consideration of 
Her Majesty’s Government, and that 
after Easter they would be able to give 
a more definite reply on the subject. 


BUILDING ACT OF 1844—LEGISLATION. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. LOCKE asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, Whe- 
ther, in view of the unrepealed sections 
of the Building Act of 1844 coming into 
operation in August next, the Govern- 
ment proposes to legislate on the subject 
according to the recommendations con- 
tained in the Report of the Select Com- 
mittee made last year ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS : It is the 
intention of the Government to legislate 
upon the subject in the present Session, 
and, I may add—but speaking generally 
only—in the spirit of the Report of the 
Committee. 


POST OFFICE—IRELAND—MONEY 
ORDER OFFICES.—QUESTION. 


Mr. G. BROWNE asked the Post- 
master General, If it is intended to 
extend Telegraphic Communication to 
those Money Order Offices throughout 
Ireland not already provided with such 
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accommodation; and, if so, how soon it 
will be completed ? 

Lorp JOHN MANNERS, in reply, 
said, that some of the Money Order 
Offices were not of sufficient importance 
to have telegraphic communication. 
Others were ; but he could not say when 
the communication would be complete 
in their cases. Five-sixths of the Money 
Order Offices in Ireland had telegraphic 
communication now, which was above 
the proportion of England and Scot- 
land. 


METROPOLIS—THE GREEN PARK. 
QUESTION. 


Lorp CLAUD JOHN HAMILTON 
asked the Chairman of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works, If his attention has 
been drawn during the past week to the 
noxious condition of the Main Sewer 
running under Piccadilly into the Green 
Park ; and whether, in view of the ap- 
proaching summer, it is the intention of 
his Board to take steps to remedy an 
annoyance so prejudicial to the public 
health ? 

CotonEL HOGG, in reply, said, the 
nuisance of which the noble Lord com- 
plained did not arise from any sewer 
under the jurisdiction of the Metropo- 
litan Board of Works. It arose from a 
small parochial sewer. He had called 
the attention of the Vestry of St. George, 
Hanover Square, to the matter, with a 
view to the abatement of the nuisance. 


INDIA—THE KIRWEE PRIZE MONEY. 


QUESTION. 


Mr. FRESHFIELD asked the Under 
Secretary of State for India, Whether 
the final accounts of the Kirwee Booty, 
which have been so long under prepara- 
tion, will be ready to be presented to 
the House before Whitsuntide ? 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON, in 
reply, said, a letter had been addressed 
to the Indian Government asking them 
to expedite the consideration of the final 
accounts of the Kirwee booty. He could 
not say exactly when the accounts would 
be received ; but they would be laid on 
the Table as early as possible. 


CHARGES ON THE CONSOLIDATED 
FUND.—QUESTION. 


Sm W. VERNON HARCOURT 
asked Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 


Mr. G. Browne 
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Whether he has any objection to lay 
upon the Table, together with Estimates 
of the Supply Services at the commence- 
ment of the financial year, a statement 
of the probable charges on the Consoli- 
dated Fund, so as to give a complete 
view of the probable expenditure of the 
current year ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER, in reply, said, he thought such 
a statement would be very useful, and 
he had given directions that one should 
be prepared. He should be prepared to 
lay it upon the Table of the House 
before the Budget. 


MEDICAL OFFICERS OF HEALTH. 
QUESTION. 


Dr. LUSH asked the Secretary to 
the Local Government Board, If he can 
state when a Return relating to Medical 
Officers of Health and Inspectors of 
Nuisances, moved for on the Ist of July 
last, and ordered to be printed, will be 
laid upon the Table? 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH, in reply, 
said, he was sorry that the hon. Gentle- 
man had had to wait so long for the 
Return ; but it would be in the hands 
of Members in a short time. 


SCOTLAND—THE SASINE OFFICE, 
EDINBURGH.—QUESTION. 


Mr. MACKINTOSH asked the Lord 
Advocate, Whether, under the circum- 
stances of the expenses of the Sasine 
Office in Edinburgh during the last year 
being only £15,870, while the fees drawn 
were £32,526 16s. 11d., he will take the 
claims of owners of lands and heritages 
in Scotland thus burdened into favour- 
able consideration, and deal with them 
in the promised legislation connected 
with Scotland ? 

Toe LORD ADVOCATE: When 
I introduced, in 1868, the Bill for 
concentrating in Edinburgh all the Re- 
gisters of Sasines in Scotland, it was 
with the hope, among other things, that 
the cost of registration would be mate- 
rially reduced, especially in regard to 
properties of small value. I have now 
the satisfaction to say that that hope has 
been realized, and that the consideration 
to the owners of lands and a in 
Scotland which my hon. Friend desires 
has already been shown, in so far as the 
reduction of fees of registration is con- 
cerned. By a new table of fees, com- 
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mencing as from the 1st of April, 1873, 
and now in operation—being No. 147 of 
the Papers of last Session—no less a 
sum than about £15,000 was taken off 
the fees of registration, still leaving the 
establishment self-supporting after pay- 
ing salaries, and with « surplus of be- 
tween £1,000 and £2,000 to meet con- 
tingencies. The reductions have been 
chiefly on the expense of registration of 
small properties valued under £5,000, 
as the fees for large properties were not 
considered excessive. 


SCOTLAND — SHERIFF PRINCIPALS — 
GLASGOW AND LANARKSHIRE. 
QUESTION. 


Dr. CAMERON asked the Lord Ad- 
vocate, Whether his attention has been 
directed to the serious loss and incon- 
venience recently suffered in Glasgow 
and Lanarkshire generally in conse- 
quence of the absence of any provision 
for the appointment of an interim Sheriff 
Principal in cases where the holder of 


that office is prevented by illness from 
discharging his duties; and, whether it 
is the intention of Her Majesty’s Go- 


vernment this Session to introduce any 
measure which will admit of such interim 
appointments being made ? 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE: My at- 
tention has been directed to the circum- 
stances referred to in the Question of 
the hon. Member. I am not prepared 
to state that there exists no power in the 
Court of Session to appoint an interim 
sheriff principal in the case of any such 
sheriff being prevented from discharging 
his duties by temporary illness, especially 
in the event of the Minister of the Crown 
giving his sanction to leave of absence 
to the sheriff. The Court of Session 
have, indeed, frequently exercised the 
right of making a temporary appoint- 
ment of a sheriff when there was a death 
vacancy, and the public advantage re- 
_— the office not toremain long vacant. 

ut, as opinions to a different effect have 
been expressed by authorities entitled to 
consideration, I think it will be expedient 
that all difficulty should be removed in 
the way of preventing the loss and in- 
convenience caused by the temporary in- 
ability bya sheriff to discharge his duties, 
by vesting the power of interim appoint- 
ment in Her Majesty’s Government or 
in the Court for a limited time; and I 
hope this may be effected by a clause 
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inserted in a Bill for regulating the 
Sheriff Courts in Scotland, or by a Bill 
solely having in view the remedy sug- 
gested by the hon. Member. 


CRIMINAL LAW—REMISSION OF 
SENTENCE.—QUESTION. 


Sm WILLIAM STIRLING MAX- 
WELL asked the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, If it be true that 
the lad who was convicted on the 14th 
instant at Worship Street of cruelly 
killing a neighbour’s cat, and who was 
sentenced to fourteen days’ imprison- 
ment with hard labour, has had half of 
the sentence remitted; and, if so, whe- 
ther he will state the grounds upon 
which the remission was granted ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS: Yes, Sir; 
it is true that the lad who was convicted 
of killing a cat and sentenced to 14 days’ 
imprisonment had half his sentence re- 
mitted. The doubt is as to the word 
“cruelly.” On careful inquiry by the 
police it appears that the cat was after 
the boy’s pigeons. The boy went to 
drive it away and it jumped upon a wall, 
where the boy hit it once or twice with 
an iron rod and unfortunately killed it; 
but, apparently, he did not mean to do 
so, and did all he could to restore it, and 
beyond the blows there was no wanton 
act of cruelty. The Superintendent of 
Police further reported that the Secre- 
tary of the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals said he would be 
happy to further the object of the memo- 
rial praying for the remission of the 
sentence, and on that I acted. 


H.M.S. “ LONDON.’’—QUESTION. 


Mr. KINNAIRD asked the First 
Lord of the Admiralty, When the 
‘London,’ for which the Vote was 
taken on Saturday last, would be put 
into commission to proceed to Zanzibar ? 

Mr. ALGERNON EGERTON (for 
Mr. Hunt), in reply, said, the ‘‘London” 
would be ready on the 15th of April to 
be put into commission, though it had 
not yet been decided when she should 
be actually put into commission. 


SPAIN—THE SLOOP “LARK.” 
QUESTION. 


Mr. Szrseant SIMON asked the 
Under Secretary of State for the Colo- 
nies, Whether he is able to give him 
any information respecting the claims 
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arising out of the seizure of the ‘‘ Lark,” 
and the imprisonment of the owner, crew, 
and passengers by the Spanish autho- 
rities in Cuba ? 

Mr. J. LOWTHER, in reply, said, 
the questions arising out of the case were 
referred in June last by Her Majesty’s 
Minister at Madrid to the Spanish Go- 
vernment. No further information had 
been since received, except that the 
claims had been referred by the Govern- 
ment of Spain to the Captain General 
of Cuba, with a view to obtaining his 
remarks upon them. : 


TRELAND—PEACE PRESERVATION ACT. 
QUESTION, 


Captain NOLAN asked the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, If he intends to 
direct any relaxation in the application 
of those clauses of the Peace Preserva- 
tion Act which restrict Irish farmers in 
the possession of fowling-pieces ? 

Str MICHAEL HICKS-BEAOCH, in 
reply, said, the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber appeared to desire that fowling- 
pieces should be exceptionally treated, 
and that persons who might not be 
considered fit subjects for licences to 
carry arms generally might possess 
fowling-pieces and use them without 
licences. As far as he was at present 
advised, he thought such a course would 
not be a wise one to adopt, even if it 
were possible. It would not be easy to 
distinguish between what was called a 
fowling-piece and what was not. A 
fowling-piece might be used to carry 
bullets as well as shot, and he was afraid 
the history of the many outrages in Ire- 
land would show that it was with these 
weapons that many of those outrages 
had been committed. Every reasonable 
facility ought to be given to Irish farmers 
to obtain licences for the carrying of arms 
of the description mentioned in the Ques- 
tion. Much had been done already in 
this direction, and he should be glad if 
anything further could be done for giving 
these facilities. 


CRIMINAL LAW—THE FENIAN 
PRISONERS.—QUESTION. 

Mr. BUTT asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, If he 
has any objection to lay upon the Table 
of the House a Return of the names of 


the twenty prisoners mentioned in his 
Ur. Serjeant Simon 
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statement as still suffering punishment 
for offences connected with Fenianism, 
specifying as to each prisoner the date 
of the sentence, the offence for which 
he was tried, the court before which the 
trial took place, the nature of the sen- 
tence, and the place of his present con- 
finement ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS, in reply, 
said, that from time to time various Re- 
turns had been made respecting the 
persons who were in custody for offences 
such as the hon. Member had alluded 
to. He had no objection to order similar 
Returns, though not in the terms sug- 
gested in the Question. Before the hon. 
Member moved for the Returns he 
should be happy to confer with him on 
the subject. 


ASHANTEE WAR. 
VOTE OF THANKS TO THE FORCES, 


Mr. DISRAELI: Mr. Speaker—The 
state of affairs on the Gold Coast at the 
commencement of last October was gloomy 
in the extreme. The Protectorate was 
entirely overrun by the enemy, who 
pressed in force even to the immediate 
neighbourhood of our own Settlements. 
There was great dissatisfaction among 
all the Native tribes, and the friendly 
Chiefs were in a state of utter despon- 
dency and inaction. The situation of 
affairs was not only unsatisfactory, it 
might have been described as disastrous 
had it not been for the efforts of a hand- 
ful of blue-jackets and Marines, whose 
valiant energy saved in fact the whole 
of our subjects and those who depended 
upon us from being swept, I may say, 
from the Coast. Fortunately these men 
were commanded in each Service by a 
man equal to the occasion. Colonel 
Festing, who commanded the Marines, 
and Captain Fremantle, who commanded 
the Sailors, showed that they possessed 
the same mettle which animated those 
who afterwards marched to Coomassie. 
But, Sir, it must be obvious that, with 
only a few hundred men, in the face of 
a foe that might be counted, not by 
thousands, but by tens of thousands, the 
result of their efforts must necessarily 
be limited. Yet they succeeded in 
checking and controlling the enemy, and 
during the eight months which thus 
elapsed between the commencement of 
the year and the beginning of October, 
with these limited resources, they had 
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achieved and accomplished several con- 
siderable consequences. They had, in 
the first place, regained Elmina; in the 
second place, they had removed the 

ressure of invasion from Cape Coast 

astle; and, thirdly, they had succeeded 
in establishing two fortified out-posts, 
which ultimately proved of singular value 
and service to Sir Garnet Wolseley when 
he prepared and consummated his tri- 
umphant march. 

At the commencement of the month of 
October Sir Garnet Wolseley arrived. 
He was sent out by the Government with 
full powers, military and civil. He was 
not only commander of the Army, but 
also the chief Administrator of the Settle- 
ments. He went without troops, because 
it was then the plan of the Government 
that the war should be carried on by Na- 
tive levies. But he went accompanied by 
a numerous, a well-selected, and a most 
efficient staff, every member of which 
subsequently greatly distinguished him- 
self. Of course, Sir Garnet Wolseley’s 
first object was to assemble the Native 
Chiefs, and to make his arrangements 
for raising those Native levies with 
which the war was to be conducted. 
The subsidies and terms which he offered 
appear to me to have been tempting. 
They were liberal; they were adapted 
to the customs and the wishes of the 
population to whom they were addressed ; 
and at the first glance it might have 
been hoped that they would have been 
successful. That they were entirely a 
failure I will not now say; because in 
the subsequent proceedings—as hon. 
Members, who have doubtless followed 
these events with the deepest interest, 
must have seen — there were bodies 
of Native troops officered by Eng- 
lishmen who really did good service 
to the State. Hon. Members are now 
familiar with the name of Rait’s Artil- 
lery, Russell’s Regiment, and Wood’s 
Regiment—regiments officered by Eng- 
lishmen and commanded by Englishmen, 
but consisting entirely, as to rank and 
file, of Native troops. Yet Sir Garnet 
Wolseley, a man possessing great know- 
ledge of human nature as well as of 
military science, soon perceived that 
there were not in the population of the 
Gold Coast materials that would enable 
him to accomplish the purpose of the 
Government. This conviction must have 
been rapidly arrived at by that distin- 
guished man, because he found himself, 
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for the first time, on the Gold Coast, on 
the 2nd of October, and it was in the 
middle of that month—as early, I think, 
as the 14th—that he wrote to the Go- 
vernment, and informed them that the 
business could not be done without 
British troops. That appeal of Sir 
Garnet Wolseley was answered by Her 
Majesty’s Government with laudable 
promptitude. Not a moment was lost in 
giving orders that some of the flower of 
the English Army should be despatched 
to that part of the world. A battalion 
of the Rifle Brigade, a battalion of the 
Welsh Fusiliers, and one of the most 
distinguished of the Highland regiments 
were among the troops sent out. But it 
required a space of two months before 
these troops—although not an hour had 
been lost in ordering them to repair to 
the Gold Coast—could make their ap- 
pearance where they were needed. 
What had occurred during that space 
of time, from the middle of October to 
the beginning of December? In the 
first place, Sir Garnet Wolseley, at 
the head of a force of Marines, and 
a Naval Brigade, commanded by Captain 
Fremantle, successfully attacked and de- 
stroyed settlements and villages on the 
coast from which the chief army of the 
Ashantees—who were encamped pro- 
bably about 14 miles in the interior— 
received their principal supplies. This 
was a successful expedition, and had, 
ultimately, considerable consequences. 
In the second place, great progress was 
made in the military road which was 
constructing from Cape Coast Castle to 
the kingdom of Ashantee ; and, in touch- 
ing upon that point, I would ask the 
House for a moment to form some con- 
ception of the labour of constructing 
such a. road. These settlements on the 
Gold Coast are towns built upon a surf- 
beaten shore, guarded generally by a 
citadel or castle.’ Touching the im- 
mediate precincts of these towns, what is 
called ‘‘the Bush’? commences. The 
bush was originally an African forest. 
An African forest consists of trees of a 
colossal size. These trees, for purposes 
of domestic or other use, had been cut 
down; but the undergrowth remains, 
and on the average it is from 10 feet to 
16 feet high, and quite impenetrable. 
There were paths through this bush 
which led into the interior, but there 
were no roads. This bush extends over 
a portion of territory which stretches in- 
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wards on the average to about 30 miles, 
when it ceases, and the primeval forest 
re-commences. Then you find yourself 
in a dense forest, consisting of those 
wonderful productions of tropical vegeta- 
tion and those enormous trees to which I 
have adverted ; and in the middle of this 
forest there flows a river—the River 
Prah—which is the limit and boundary, 
not only by custom, but by Treaty—which 
weentered into in 1831—between the Pro- 
tectorate and the Kingdom of Ashantee. 

Sir Garnet Wolseley had stopped the 
chief supplies of the Ashantee Army, 
and he had already made great progress 
with the construction of the military 
road, which was of course, an achieve- 
ment indispensable to his ultimate suc- 
cess. About this time the chief of the 
Ashantee Army, which was in great 
force and was once supposed to be as 
numerous as 30,000 warriors, probably 
inconvenienced by losing some of his 
resources—perhaps his main resources— 
and probably also encouraged by the in- 
action of his opponents, suddenly de- 
termined to attack one of our chief out- 

osts. It was garrisoned by Native forces 
own as Russell’s regiment, and by 
about 50 sailors, who were strongly in- 
trenched there. For a whole day this 
little garrison bore themselves up man- 
fully against the attacks of the enemy, 
and on the second day Sir Garnet 
Wolseley, having received information of 
the state of affairs, arrived at the head 
of such force as he could get together— 
chiefly Marines and Sailors—and a con- 
siderable engagement took place, lasting 
two days, and ending in the complete 
defeat of the Ashantee Army. 

From that moment the retreat of the 
enemy commenced. It was not for some 
time believed ; it was, for a considerable 
period, thought to be only a feint; but 
authentic information at last convinced 
those who were at head-quarters that the 
army of the King of Ashantee was in 
full and regular retreat from the Pro- 
tectorate. Then it was that some attempt 
was made to harass their rear; and to 
take advantage of so inviting a circum- 
stance in war as a retreat, by means of 
such Native levies as we possessed. But 
this was not a very encouraging or suc- 
cessful move. Commanded as they were 
by English officers, the most unfortunate 
consequence was that the officers were 
generally the victims. Many were 
wounded, and it was in these continual 
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skirmishes, occasioned by the retreat of 
the Ashantees, that, after an exhibition 
of valour which must excite the admira- 
tion of all, there fell, I am sorry to say, 
the gallant son of a respected Member of 
this Tieuse (Lieutenant Mander Wilmot.) 
The Ashantee Army must have arrived 
on the banks of the Prah about the end 
of November—I think it was on the 
27th—and two or three days were 
occupied by them in passing the river. 
So that, before the troops could arrive 
from England which Sir Garnet Wolseley 
had called upon Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to send him, the invasion of the 
Protectorate had ended and really ceased, 
and the army of the King of Ashantee 
was in the Kingdom of Ashantee. 

When these troops had arrived, it was 
impossible for Sir Garnet Wolseley to 
avail himself immediately of the forces 
which he then possessed. The road 
was not yet finished, and immense diffi- 
culty was experienced in obtaining car- 
riers for ammunition and the commis- 
sariat—carriers necessary in a country 
where there are no beasts of burden. 
Complaints have been made of the 
neglect shown in not finishing the road 
before the British troops arrived. But 
if the matter is examined there will be 
be found no ground for this charge, 
which I have often seen in the news- 
papers, quoted against the Govern- 
ment and against others. The fact is, 
that as long as the Protectorate was 
occupied by the army of the King of 
Ashantee, it was impossible to work 
upon the road except under great diffi- 
culty, or to afford sufficient protection to 
the Engineers, with the limited force we 
then had. The instant, however, that 
the Ashantee Army had crossed the 
Prah, and retired from the Protectorate, 
the whole country became clear for the 
operations of our Engineers, and the 
work was prosecuted with the utmost 
energy. But the road was not completed 
at the time the troops arrived, and, what 
with the want of the road and what with 
the want of carriers, those who were re- 
— for the conduct of affairs were 
placed in a most difficult position, be- 
cause to land the troops in that country 
entailed great risks—which indeed were 
under any circumstances inevitable— 
and troops had to embark and re-em- 
bark, and again find themselves upon 
the water, even after they had reached 
the Coast, 
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Nevertheless, affairs went on. Sir 
Garnet Wolseley and his head-quarters 
were at the limit of the Protectorate— 
at Prahsu, on the banks of the Prah— 
arriving there on the 15th; and from 
these head-quarters he addressed to the 
then Secretary of State his plan of cam- 

ign, which was as follows :—He pro- 
posed to invade the Kingdom of Ashan- 
tee byfour columns. The chief force he 
himself commanded. Upon his extreme 
right Captain Glover—who had been 
ae Commissioner by the Colonial 

ce to aid in this war—was to lead a 
column of Native troops, and find him- 
selfon the Prah, if possible, by January 
15. Between Captain Glover, who was 
about 40 miles from Sir Garnet Wol- 
seley, who was upon the main road, 
and the Commander-in-Chief, Captain 
Butler, was to lead another column of 
Native troops; and on the left of Sir 
Garnet Wolseley, Captain Dalrymple 
was also to lead a column of Native 
troops. It so happened that the Native 
levies upon which Captain Butler and 
Captain Dalrymple depended were, in 
a warlike point of view, of little value 


tous. The men assembled, but on the. 


first sign of combat they vanished; and 
nothing but the great ability and energy 
of the two English officers prevented, 
perhaps, disasters. But we should err 
greatly if we believed that no good effects 
resulted from this plan of the campaign, 
and from these too quickly vanishing 
columns of Captain Butler and Captain 
Dalrymple. They acted admirably in 
their respective positions as diversions, 
diminishing the pressure which would 
otherwise have been brought to bear 
upon Sir Garnet Wolseley and the main 
body. And that is shown by the fact 
that of the six great tributary Chiefs of 
whom the Ashantee Kingdom was com- 
ne two, whose districts were invaded 

y these columns, of which they had re- 
ceived notice, retired each with his force 
to his own country in consequence. 
Captain Glover, who was 40 miles dis- 
tant from Sir Garnet Wolseley, was more 
fortunate than either Captain Butler or 
Captain Dalrymple. He kept his men 
together, on the whole, pretty well. At 
one time he anticipated that he would be 
at the head of thousands, for he seems to 
have a marvellous power of influencing 
these tribes. Many of them deserted 
and disappeared; but still he was not 
wanting at the critical moment, to which, 
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before I sit down, I may perhaps for an 
instant allude. 

On the 15th of January Sir Garnet 
Wolseley had communicated his plan of 
campaign to Her Majesty’s Government. 
On the 20th he passed the Prah. For 
the first ten days matters remained in an 
ambiguous and, on the whole, somewhat 
unsatisfactory state. On passing this 
river, the House must understand that 
our forces were still in a forest. Those 
battles to which I shall now have oc- 
casion to allude were battles in a forest 
—they were battles with a powerful and 
almost invisible foe. The King of 
Ashantee appears to have thought, on 
the withdrawal of his troops and giving 
up the invasion of the Protectorate, that 
the war had ceased. It never occurred 
to him that there would be another in- 
vasion, and that, the invasion of his own 
territories. When, therefore, he heard 
we had crossed the Prah, it became ne- 
cessary for him to re-assemble his troops, 
and, considering they had been out for 
two campaigns and were naturally weary 
and exhausted, that was no easy task. It 
was most essential, therefore, for the 
King to gain time, and while we ad- 
vanced, messengers were perpetually 
coming, commencing negotiations and 
offering terms. But throughout these 
proceedings the Commander of the Bri- 
tish Forces was served with excellent 
intelligence. It is difficult to conceive 
how in such a country the Commander- 
in-Chief could have been so well served. 
He soon convinced himself of the falsity 
of the King’s overtures, and became 
satisfied from the mode in which these 
men carry on war that a trying moment 
was at hand. At last that trying moment 
arrived, and he found himself, I can 
scarcely say in the face of the Ashantee 
Army in their first line, because he 
was still in a forest and the enemy were 
invisible, but the whole of the British 
forces seemed to be surrounded by foes 
and were assailed and fired upon all 
around. It required the instinct of 
military genius to be able to conceive 
where the enemy were placed, and how 
to dispose his forces under such circum- 
stances. The battle which ensued lasted 
12 hours. It was conducted with the 
utmost fury and determination on the 
part of the enemy ; but at last their fire 
slackened, our troops advanced, and 
they bivouacked upon the very spot—I 
think on the night of the 31st of January 
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or the 1st of February—where the enemy 
had been strongly intrenched and so ad- 
vantageously posted. This battle has 
been, as the House is aware, called the 
battle of Amoaful. On the night follow- 
ing the battle, the position of Sir Garnet 
Wolseley must have been one of extreme 
anxiety. He felt he was dealing with a 
foe who were desperate, and who would 
make any sacrifices to arrest his course. 
The lives of 100 Ashantees would wil- 
lingly have been given for the life of 
one white man, and he might apprehend, 
if this obstinate resistance were persisted 
in, not that he might not ultimately 
reach Coomassie, but that he might 
reach it at a most dangerous period of 
the year, with his forces so much dimi- 
nished that he would be in extreme 

eril. Besides his losses in battle he 

ad to establish as he advanced a con- 
siderable number of armed posts, each 
of which reduced the forces immedi- 
ately available. It was then for him to 
determine what line he would pur- 
sue. To retreat would have been dis- 
astrous. Our Native levies would cer- 
tainly have then disappeared; the car- 
riers would have run away. An Eng- 
lish soldier is invincible, except, per- 
haps, under one condition, and that is 
retreat; and if an enemy had been 
pressing him in all directions, and feel- 
ing their own lives to be as nothing 
compared with the object of destroying 
their foe, such a state of things might 
have led to the utmost disaster. Sir 
Garnet Wolseley decided, therefore, on 
the boldest course, to continue his march 
to Coomassie, as the least of two dan- 
gers. The enemy fought for two days 
after this, contesting every mile of 
ground. For two days Sir Garnet 
Wolseley advanced, having rested on the 
field of the great engagement for 24 
hours, and on the 3rd day he arrived at 
the River Orda, where the Ashantee 
Army was in force, commanded by the 
King himself, and another pitched battle 
was fought. It did not last as long as 
the battle of Amoaful ; but it was main- 
tained for more than six hours, and the 
enemy fought with great obstinacy. At 
length the King fled. From that moment 
the Ashantees gave up all hope, and 
Sir Garnet Wolseley, at the head of 
his forces, entered the capital of the 
Ashantee Kingdom. 

The House is well aware of the im- 
portant event which then occurred. I 
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believe it was a wise and nec step. 
Time had been so calculated that there 
were not 24 hours to be wasted. The 
campaign, indeed, had no longer to be 
calculated by days, but really by hours, 
That great change in the climate and in 
the appearance of nature common to 
those tropical countries at particular 
seasons had already commenced. The 
Prah is a river which in ordinary times 
is, perhaps, only three or four feet deep 
and fordable by troops. After the first 
tornado it is often 10 feet deep. Sir 
Garnet Wolseley, therefore, took those 
steps which he believed would best insure 
the result that he desired under the cir- 
cumstances, which was to make a great 
impression upon the population of the 
country, to aim as decisive a blow as 
possible at the prestige of the Ashantee 
monarch ; and, having done this, he 
made up his mind to retire. He retired 
unmolested. The nature of the climate 
rendered it necessary that he should 
send on the English troops without a 
moment’s loss of time, and he himself 
followed more leisurely with the Native 
levies alone. Pleased he must have 
been with the admirable conduct of those 
whom he led; pleased we all must be; 
but, perhaps, some were disappointed 
that he had not succeeded in Salida 
that Treaty for which he had been so 
frequently in negotiation with the ruler 
of Ashantee. 

It was at this time, having proceeded 
in his march from Coomassie some 20 
or 30 miles, that he was surprised by 
receiving messengers from the King ac- 
cepting all his terms, and offering to 
enter into a Treaty, which, so far as 
Treaties can, would secure all Sir Garnet 
Wolseley’s objects. How was this 
brought about ? By the successful move- 
ment of Captain Glover, who at the 
head of his Native levies, 40 miles distant 
originally from Sir Garnet Wolseley, now 
threatened the panic-stricken monarch 
of Ashantee in his rear. When the 
King found himself thus menaced by 
another force, he offered to yield to all 
the conditions. The House is well aware 
that we have no authentic accounts that 
this formal Treaty has been concluded, 
nor do we know exactly the state of 
affairs at Cape Coast; but I must ex- 
press my belief that though we have 
not yet heard that this Treaty has been 
entered into, it is by no means hope- 
less. I cannot help thinking that such 
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operations as have been carried on could 
not have been accomplished without 
bringing about considerable consequen- 
ces and working beneficial changes in 
the relations between this country and 
African Sovereigns. 

I have endeavoured to place before 
the House, in however slight a man- 
ner, yet I hope not inaccurately, and 
without wearying hon. Members with 
too many details, a general view of 
the remarkable operations which have 
been performed in Africa during the 
course of this campaign. I am mis- 
taken if these are not feats of arms 
which will not be easily forgotten in this 
country. I know it has always been a 
vulgar error to associate military glory 
only with armies of great magnitude. 
But that is not a just view to take. 
Some of the greatest military feats have 
been performed by very small armies. 
In modern history, nothing, perhaps, is 
more illustrative of this truth than the 
conquest of Mexico by Cortes. So great 
a result effected by such slight means is 
not easily matched in the history of man. 
Even in our own times—in that great 
continental war which occupied a great 
part and the early portion of this cen- 
tury—when hosts counted, not only by 
hundreds of thousands, but by millions, 
were arrayed against each other—it was 
a small army, admirably disciplined, 
which, to use the word of their illustrious 
commander, would go anywhere—it was 
a small army like that, under our match- 
less Wellington, which really decided 
the fate of Europe. I am not wishing 
to exaggerate the gallant deeds, of which 
we are naturally proud, of Sir Garnet 
Wolseley and his brave companions. I 
do not mean to say that the engage- 
ments in which they took part are to be 
counted among the decisive battles of 
the world; but I think we may say of 
them truly that they are those deeds 
which thrill the hearts of households, 
and which, by the examples they offer 
of energy and endurance, sustain and 
strengthen the tone of a nation. Sir, 
I beg to move the Resolutions which are 
on the Notice Paper. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said: With your 
permission, Sir, I am very desirous to 
second the Motion of the right hon. 
Gentleman. It is quite unnecessary for 
me, after the ample description which 
the right hon. Gentleman has given of 
the operations on the Gold Coast, to 
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detain the House for more than a very 
few moments. Everyone whom I ad- 
dress is sensible that we are deeply 
indebted to the small British force, in all 
its arms, which has defended the honour 
as well as the interests of this country in 
the late war. Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment having thought fit, upon their re- 
sponsibility, to propose this Vote of 
Thanks to the House, I am very anxious 
to avail myself of the opportunity of tes- 
tifying the cordiality with which, for my 
own part and on that of my late Ool- 
leagues, we acknowledge the magnitude 
of that debt, and to show the readiness 
with which we are prepared, and shall 
be prepared, to concur in every becoming 
form of owning and of acquitting our- 
selves of the obligation. An expression 
fell from the right hon. Gentleman in 
the course of his narrative with respect 
to which I should wish to offer a remark, 
applicable to the form rather than the 
substance of what the right hon. Gen- 
tleman said. I think he stated that, at 
a time when Sir Garnet Wolseley left 
this country, the plan of Her Majesty’s 
Government was to prosecute hostilities 
by means of Native levies. In that 
statement the right hon. Gentleman has, 
perhaps, gone a little beyond, and at the 
same time has fallen a little short of, an 
actual description of the views of the 
Government at the time. It would be 
strictly accurate to say that at that 
moment we scarcely had what could be 
ealled a plan. The truth is that from 
day to day, at least with each successive 
arrival of intelligence, a varying state 
of circumstances and expectations was 
reported. I am bound to admit that, 
until Sir Garnet Wolseley was despatched, 
and until he had reached the Gold Coast, 
the amount of information which we 
possessed, and which, of course, must 
have been the basis of any determina- 
tion we arrived at, was scanty ; so much 
so, that I might even call it deplorably 
scanty. There were, as the House is 
aware, a certain limited number of 
British forces on the Gold Coast, and it 
was not until the summer was far ad- 
vanced we abandoned the hope that by 
this force alone, acting in concurrence 
with that portion of the Natives who were 
opposed to the Ashantees, a settlement 
of the matter might be brought about. 
It was, however, thought wise in the 
first place to authorize the expedition of 
Captain Glover; and that expedition 
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was one which, as the right hon. Gen- 
tleman has accurately stated, was to be 
conducted by Native forces. But, when 
we considered the state of things as it 
stood in the month of last August, it was 
manifest that more was required; and 
at that time it would have been, I think, 
impossible—certainly unwise and rash— 
to endeavour to determine either how 
much more, or what precise measures, 
were the right measures to adopt. That 
which appeared clear, and that upon 
which we decided, was that we must 
send to the Gold Coast the yery best 
man we could find. The choice was made 
in the first instance by my noble Friend 
the then Secretary of State for War (Mr. 
Cardwell), and the then Secretary of 
State for the Colonies (the Earl of Kim- 
berley), and a measure was adopted 
which the circumstances required, and 
which was the most effectual for the 
attainment of our end. We placed in 
Sir Garnet Wolseley that full and abso- 
lute confidence which has been fully and 
absolutely justified by the result. At 
the very moment when he left the shores 
of this country, although we were not in 
a condition to determine it would be 
right or safe to prosecute the war by 
means of European troops, a measure 
was taken which subsequently enabled 
us to act upon his report, and, as the 
right hon. Gentleman has stated, with- 
out the delay of a moment. Those bat- 
talions which have since earned such 
honour and distinction on the Gold 
Coast were at that time, and not subse- 
quently, told off to prepare for the expe- 
dition, and the transports in which they 
were ultimately to sail, and in which 
they ultimately did sail, were likewise 
prepared ; so that, depending as we did 
upon the judgment of this able officer, 
we might be in a condition to adopt his 
recommendations, to second him in his 
endeavours, and so with the utmost 
thrift and the utmost despatch, to limit 
the time for the conduct of those opera- 
tions. I do not wish to enter further 
upon that subject, because it was no 
part of the object of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman to describe the attitude of the 
late Government, and the accuracy or 
otherwise of their views at this or that 
particular moment; but he will excuse 
me being anxious that we should not be 
misunderstood as regards the measures 
which we adopted. I am very glad that 
the right hon. Gentleman, in the course 
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of his speech, has called attention to the 
share which has been taken by Her 
Majesty’s Naval Forces, and especially 
that he has not confined himself to 
noticing that portion of the Naval Force 
which co-operated in the final and suc- 
cessful movement; but that he has like- 
wise reminded us of the gallant efforts 
of those who, in the worst season of the 
year, upon that pestilential coast, amid 
circumstances of the utmost discourage- 
ment, and when burdened rather than 
aided by a set of allies of whose cha- 
racter or military conduct I am afraid we 
can scarcely say too little, nevertheless, 
by their own unassisted resolution, de- 
fended and maintained their position 
against the most fearful odds. With 
regard to the proceedings after the 
arrival of Sir Garnet Wolseley, it is in 
my own opinion needful to say very little. 
I will venture to observe that those form 
a very inadequate estimate of the nature 
of this undertaking and the difficulties 
that had to be encountered who regard 
it merely as an enterprise conducted 
among savage people, and who do not 
take into view the remarkable combina- 
tion of courage, craft, and ferocity which 
that savage people has exhibited, the 
advantages which they derived from the 
peculiar nature of the country, and the 
still greater advantages they possessed 
from the inexorable limitations as to the 
time under which Sir Garnet Wolseley 
alone was compelled to conduct his 
operations. Without at all presuming 
to compare these military operations with 
other gigantic events which have oc- 
curred in our own time and in other 
countries, this I will venture to say, in 
the first place—I concur in the remark 
of the night hon. Gentleman opposite 
that nothing was more striking than 
the promptitude with which, from the 
moment of Sir Garnet Wolseley’s arrival, 
he appeared to have mastered the secret 
of gathering the most searching and 
trustworthy information, where all before 
had been darkness and uncertainty. 
Further, I will venture to say there are 
very few examples in military history of 
cases in which the plan of a difficult 
operation has been so completely con- 
ceived beforehand and, after being so 
completely conceived, has been executed 
so exactly in the manner in which it was 
conceived. A happy instinct, as well as 
a wide experience, a cultivated and in- 
telligent as well as a gallant and manly 
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mind, enabled the Commander of that 
expedition at once to take the measure of 
his own position; and, when he had 
taken it, to proceed to the execution of 
his plan with the most unfaltering de- 
termination, never at any moment hesi- 
tating, never at any moment finding 
reason to question the wisdom of the 
steps he had already adopted, or to doubt 
the result of perseverance for the full 
accomplishment of his measures. I am 
sure there has been no occasion when 
the House of Commons has more un- 
animously felt the great obligation under 
which it lies than to the gallant men who 
have been engaged in this expedition, 
and never has it been my fortune to 
make a proposal in this House with 
greater satisfaction than that which I 
now do—namely, to second the Motion 
of the right hon. Gentleman opposite. 
CotoneEL LOYD LINDSAY said, 
that the speech which had been deli- 
vered by the Prime Minister had con- 
veyed in the most appropriate manner 
the thanks of that Assembly to Sir 
Garnet Wolseley and the soldiers who 
had shared with him in the perils, the 
difficulties, and the successes of the ope- 
rations on the West Coast of Africa. If 
that which they were now doing were a 
mere complimentary business, private 
Members might be content to leave to 
the Leader of the House the task of ex- 
pressing in well-chosen words the satis- 
faction which England had experienced 
in watching the conduct of her little 
Army during the recent campaign. But 
that was not a mere formal business, 
and private Members might be excused 
for a little effusion of feeling on an event 
which could not occur very often. Among 
all professions, it might be said that 
those who belonged to the military and 
naval forces of this country were the 
most sensitive to the praise and blame 
of those in whose good opinion they de- 
sired to stand well. The frequent thought 
in a soldier’s mind when he was engaged, 
thousands of miles away from home, was 
—‘* What will they say in England of 
the way in which we are doing this 
duty ?’’ Howcould the House of Com- 
mons do better than encourage that 
noble feeling, which gave a sure gua- 
rantee that wherever English troops 
were engaged, and under whatever cir- 
cumstances they might be placed, they 
would act up to the highest standard to 
which their strength and their endurance 
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might enable them to attain? The war 
in which we had been engaged was no 
test of the power and military strength 
of the English nation, neither did it 
afford any sign of the patience or the 
endurance which English people would 
display in sustaining the burdens of a 
prolonged and arduous campaign. Our 
Continental friends must remember, 
when they expressed some surprise at 
the great laudations which had been 
common in the writing of the Press and 
in the speeches of our public men, that 
those did not indicate that we were un- 
duly proud of having successfully matched 
the strength of England against that of 
a savage nation on the coast of Africa, 
but rather that we were proud—and had 
reason to be proud—of the handful of 
soldiers and sailors who had executed 
the difficult task assigned to them, and 
of the neatness and completeness with 
which they had performed the work. 
The original plan of that campaign ap- 
peared to have been that it should be 
accomplished by sending out English 
officers to train and discipline the cow- 
ardly and savage tribes who hitherto 
had been running like sheep before their 
victorious and domineering neighbours. 
With that object in view volunteers were 
called for, and those who loved the Ser- 
vice and delighted in anything which 
showed its spirit and its courage, saw 
with pleasure the number of officers who 
came forward on that occasion, so that 
for any vacancy which offered there were 
20 competitors ready to avail themselves 
of the opportunity. Among them there 
was one personally known to some in 
that House, probably known to all by 
name, for that name was a distinguished 
one—an officer possessing all the advan- 
tages of high position, ample wealth, 
and good looks, and with qualities 
which rendered him certain to be able 
to derive the full enjoyment of those 
blessings to the utmost of life (Lieu- 
tenant Alfred Charteris). But he pre- 
ferred the rough lines of a soldier’s 
career to remaining at home the fa- 
vourite of the society of that great town. 
He volunteered for most arduous duty— 
to go on the Staff of a Genera! about 
to organize an expedition such as that 
destined for the Gold Coast. He who 
approached ubiquity came nearest to 
what a Staff officer should be on service. 
The Regulations allowed him three 
horses for his use ; but on that occasion 
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horses could not be had, and that officer 
had to perform all his duties on foot, 
which must have added greatly to his 
labour. Feverish nights brought no re- 
pose after weary days, and so he per- 
ished in the service of his country. Some 
consolation to his parents and his many 
friends was to be found in the fact that 
he did not die in vain. High and low 
had stood in the trials of that campaign, 
and perhaps they might be drawn closer 
together in consequence. The plan of 
operations was to discipline the savage 
tribes, and with them to perform the 
campaign. Amid many onerous and 
anxious labours devolving on the Leader 
of that House, such a task as he had per- 
formed that night must have been one 
of the most pleasing. The right hon. 
Gentleman had had the privilege of con- 
gratulating Sir Garnet Wolseley, and of 
thanking him and his brave comrades 
for having done so well and so gallantly 
their duty to their Queen and country. 
In conclusion, as a private Member, he 
had desired humbly to add his voice in 
confirmation of the vote proposed by the 
Prime Minister. 

Dr. LUSH said, he did not'rise to 
prolong the debate; but he must ex- 
press his regret that the body of officers 
whose duty it had been to take care of 
the health of the troops engaged in that 
Expedition, and whose services were un- 
usually important on that occasion, had 
been in no way mentioned either in that 
Vote of Thanks or in the speech of the 
Prime Minister. It appeared to him 
that the medical officers in that Expedi- 
tion had a special claim to considera- 
tion; and although it might have been 
contrary to etiquette to mention them 
specially, yet he ventured to think that 
was not an adequate reason for omitting 
to notice them. It was well known that 
on the medical policy adopted in an en- 
terprise on that coast, the power of the 
troops to withstand the dangers of the 
climate, and thus to go successfully 
through their work, vitally depended. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY might, 
perhaps, be allowed to say that it would 
have been out of place to mention the 
medical officers in the Vote of Thanks, 
inasmuch as other officers of the same 
rank were not named in it. But the 


hon. Member who had just sat down 
would observe that the thanks of the 
House were given to all ‘the other 
Officers of the Navy, Army, and Royal 
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Marines who have taken part in the 
Operations on the Gold Coast ’”’—terms 
which would embrace both the com- 
batant and the medical officers. The 
rule was not to mention an officer by 
name unless he had held a command in 
the field, and it would be remarked that 
all who were named had been in com- 
mand. He certainly did not wish to de- 
preciate the services of the medical offi- 
cers, which were most important; but 
some of the most distinguished officers 
who had taken part in the Expedition 
were left out by the rule on which it was 
usual to act in those cases. No one had 
read with greater pride and pleasure 
than he had done some of the reports of 
the medical officers, which reflected the 
greatest possible honour on them and 
on the Service to which they belonged. 
Str EARDLEY WILMOT said, he 
had to acknowledge his gratitude to the 
right hon. Gentleman at the head of the 
Government for the handsome terms in 
which he had spoken of the services of 
his gallant son (Lieutenant Eardley Wil- 
mot). He expressed his most cordial con- 
currence in everything which had fallen 
from that right hon. Gentleman, and 
also from the right hon. Gentleman op- 
posite (Mr. Gladstone), respecting the 
noble and heroic conduct of every officer 
and soldier who had taken part in the 
Ashantee Expedition. There was one 
officer, with whom he had had some per- 
sonal communication, whose name he 
should have liked to have seen associated 
with the distinguished names which,had 
been mentioned in the Resolutions before 
the House; but, from what had just been 
said by the Secretary of State for War, 
he felt that its omission was unavoid- 
able. He meant Captain Rait, of the 
Artillery—a most zealous and deserving 
officer. It was well known to those 
who had followed the operations of 
the campaign on the Gold Coast, that 
the services of Captain Rait had con- 
tributed in no small degree to their 
success. Even during that hard fight 
which had been so well described by 
the First Lord of the Treasury—the ac- 
tion of Amoaful—they knew, from the 
accounts given by the newspapers and 
also by those who were present at the 
battle, that Captain Rait’s rockets were 
extremely useful in enabling the gallant 
42nd Regiment to drive the enemy 
through the bush and gain the victory 
which they won. With respect to the 
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war itself, while he knew that every 
soldier who went to war must go with 
the full expectation of risking or losing 
his life, he confessed that he folt the loss 
he had sustained to be rather bitter when 
he regarded the necessity which had in- 
duced the late Government to send out a 
handful of officers to the Gold Coast 
totally unsupported by troops. As early 
as January, 1873, they knew that the 
Ashantee Army had invaded the Protec- 
torate, and from the tenor of the 
despatches sent home by Governor 
Henessey and by Colonel Harley in 
the middle of that year, the unreliable 
character of the Fantees ought to have 
been known to the then Government. 
There were gentlemen who well knew 
every portion of that country, who 
could have told Her Majesty’s Mi- 
nisters that it was worse than useless 
to send out gallant officers to head the 
Fantees. If the House would kindly 
permit him, he would briefly mention 
the circumstances under which his gal- 
lant, and might he be permitted to say, 
his noble son met his death. He was 
detached on the 3rd of November, with 
a party of those men, to make a re- 
connoissance of the enemy’s camp near 
Dunquah, and having arrived at the ap- 
pointed place at 7 o’clock in the morn- 
ing, soon after received his first wound, 
his shoulder having been completely 
shattered. There was not a single white 
man present to assist him in working his 
gun, which he actually worked himself 
from 7 to half-past 9 o’clock, when he 
fell mortally wounded. Only five minutes 
before his death he wrote upon a slip of 
paper to his colonel—Colonel Festing— 
asking him to send him a few men of the 
West India Regiment, for that the men 
he had with him had gone; and he 
could not help expressing his gratitude 
and admiration at the heroic conduct of 
that gallant officer, who rushed to the 
spot amid a shower of slugs, caught his 
son in his arms—himself receiving a 
severe wound—and saved his body 
from mutilation and from being borne 
away by the Ashantees; and he trusted 
that when the distinguished honours 
which were so much prized by our gallant 
soldiers and sailors came to be distri- 
buted, and especially that reward for 
bravery which Send Her Majesty’s name, 
his right hon. Friend at the head of the 
Government would not forget the heroic 
and noble conduct of Colonel Festing, 
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to whom he should ever feel grateful for 
securing for his son a peaceful grave at 
Cape Coast Castle, instead of leaving his 
body in the hands of our barbarous 
enemies. He begged, in conclusion, to 
express his thanks to the right hon. 
Gentleman for his reference to his loss, 
as well as to the House for the manner 
in which they had received the mention 
of his son’s name. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, he was sure 
every hon. Member of the House would 
wish, on that occasion, when all were 
desirous to do honour to the soldiers 
who had been engaged in this arduous 
undertaking, that there should be no 
kind of controversy introduced, nor any- 
thing said that would tend to mar the 
unanimity that prevailed with regard to 
the object the House had in view. He 
only rose, with reference to what had 
fallen from the hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man who had just addressed the House, 
to say that his right hon. Friend (Mr. 
Gladstone) had omitted to state that the 
white troops could not be sent earlier to 
the Gold Coast than they were, on ac- 
count of the sanitary condition of the 
country. [Sir Earptey Witmor: The 
officers were sent.] The officers were 
sent with Sir Garnet Wolseley, at his 
request, to take preliminary measures, 
to get information, and organize matters; 
and it would be apparent to the House 
that it was possible to take sanitary pre- 
cautions with reference to a handful of 
officers which it would be impossible to 
take with regard to entire regiments. 
He wished it to be understood that when 
Sir Garnet Wolseley was despatched, the 
white troops were not sent with him— 
not because it was intended to carry on 
the war with Native allies only—but 
because from the nature of the climate 
it was unsafe to send white troops until 
December. As soon as the season ad- 
mitted of it the European troops arrived 
at the Gold Coast. 

CotoneL NORTH rose to suggest that 
the £5,000 which was brought back with 
the greatest difficulty by his gallant 
friend, Sir Garnet Wolseley, from Coo- 
massie should be considered as part of 
the prize, and should be distributed 
among the troops. The House was aware 
that anything in the shape of pillage 
was put down with the utmost severity 
in our Army, and the things which had 
been taken during the war and sold at 
Cape Coast had, he believed, realized 
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but a very trifling sum. He hoped the 
Government would, under the circum- 
stances, see the expediency of acting 
upon the suggestion which he had 
thrown out, following the precedent 
which had been set in the Abyssinian 
Campaign, in connection with which he 
had been so fortunate as to obtain the 
distribution of a sum of £2,000 among 
our soldiers and sailors. It should be 
borne in mind that in regard to the 
Ashantee Expedition, it was no more 
nor less than a forlorn hope on a large 
scale. He could not but express his 
regret that the usages of the House 
prevented the appearance of the name 
of any medical officer in the Vote of 
Thanks, because he believed that from 
the beginning to the end of the war 
nothing could equal the attention and 
personal gallantry displayed by every 
medical officer present. Dr. Home, the 
chief of the Medical Department, had 
for former services received the Victoria 
Cross, and was a Knight of the Bath, 
and he extremely regretted that the 
custom of the House prevented that 
distinguished officer’s name being men- 
tioned on this occasion. 


Supply— Army 


Resolutions put, and agreed to. 


Resolved, Nemine COontradicente, That the 
Thanks of this House be given to Major 
General Sir Garnet J. Wolseley, Companion of 
the Most Honourable Order of the Bath, Knight 
Commander of the Most Distinguished Order 
of Saint Michael and Saint George, for the 
exemplary skill with which he planned, and 
the distinguished courage, energy, and perse- 
verance with which he conducted, the recent 
Expedition into Ashantee, resulting in the ex- 
pulsion of the enemy’s Army from the British 
Protectorate, the defeat, by Her Majesty’s 
Forces, of the Army of the King of Ashantee, 
and the capture and destruction of Coomassie. 


Resolved, Nemine Contradicente, That the 
Thanks of this House be given to— 

Commodore John E. Commerell, Royal 
Navy, Commander of the Most Honour- 
able Order of the Bath, Victoria Cross ; 

Commodore William N. W. Hewett, Royal 
Navy, Victoria Cross ; 

Captain the Honourable Edmund R. Fre- 
mantle, Royal Navy, who was in tem- 
porary Command of the Squadron ; and 

Colonel Francis W. Festing, Royal Marine 
Artillery, who was in temporary Com- 
mand of the Troops on the Gold Coast ; 

for the distinguished gallantry, indefatigable 
zeal, and great ability which they displayed in 
conducting the operations on the Gold Coast, 
and to all the above Officers for the cordial 
co-operation which they afforded to Her Ma- 
jesty’s Land Forces. 


Colonel North 
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Resolved, Nemine Contradicente, That the 
Thanks of this House be given to Brigadier 
General Sir Archibald Alison, Baronet, Com- 
mander of the Most Honourable Order of the 
Bath, and to all the other Officers of the Navy, 
Army, and Royal Marines who have taken part 
in the Operations on the Gold Coast and the 
Expedition to Ashantee, for the energy, gal- 
lantry, and ability with which they have exe- 
cuted the various services which they have been 
called on to perform in a most unhealthy climate. 


Resolved, Nemine Contradicente, That this 
House doth highly acknowledge and approve 
the discipline, gallantry, and endurance dis- 
played by the Petty Officers, Non-Commissioned 
Officers, and Men of the Navy, Army, and 
Marines, whether employed in the front, on the 
line of communications, in reserve on land, or 
off the Coast; and that the same be signified 
to them by their respective Commanding 
Officers. 


Resolved, Nemine Contradicente, That the 
Thanks of this House be given to Commander 
John Hawley Glover, Royal Navy, for the 
energy, courage, and ability with which, as Her 
Majesty’s Special Commissioner to the Eastern 
Tribes of the Gold Coast, and with the aid of 
other gallant Officers of the Army and Navy, 
he led a considerable Native force from the 
River Volta to Coomassie, thereby largely con- 
ducing to the success of the main operations 
under the Major General commanding. 


Resolved, Nemine Contradicente, That this 
House acknowledges with admiration the dis- 
tinguished valour and conduct of those who 
have perished during the operations against the 
Ashantees, in the service of their Country, and 
desires to express its deep sympathy with their 
relatives and friends. 


Ordered, That Mr. Speaker do communicate 
the said Resolutions to Major General Sir 
Garnet J. Wolseley, and that he be requested 
by Mr. Speaker to signify the same to Com- 
modore John E. Commerell, Commodore Wil- 
liam N. W. Hewitt, Captain the Honourable 
Edmund R. Fremantle, Colonel Francis W. 
Festing, Brigadier General Sir Archibald Alison, 
and Commander John Hawley Glover, and to 
the several Officers of the Navy, Army, and 
Royal Marines who served in the said Expedi- 
tion.—(Mr. Disraeli.) 


Estimates. 


SUPPLY—ARMY ESTIMATES. 


Suprrpty—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Mr. GATHORNE HARDY, in mov- 
ing that the number of Land Forces for 
the Service of the United Kingdom be 
128,994, said: After the interesting dis- 
cussion to which we have just listened 
on the subject of the recent war in 
Ashantee, I am afraid that the some- 
what detailed statement which I shall 
have to offer to the House will be rather 
distasteful ; but, at the same time, those 
who are interested in the success of our 
Army such as has been achieved in that 
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country, must be anxious that our Army 
at home should be maintained in such 
a condition that whenever expeditions 
like that to the Gold Coast have to be 
sent out, our men will be found in a 
condition to fulfil their duties. With 
regard to the present condition of our 
Army I shall have to call the attention 
of the House to various circumstances 
affecting it which have occurred during 
the last few years. During the time 
the noble Lord my predecessor (Viscount 
Cardwell) occupied the office I have now 
the honour to fill—that is to say, during 
the last four or five years—various great 
changes were made in the constitution 
of our Army. Thus in 1870 short ser- 
vice was brought into practice and 
bounties were abolished, and in 1871 
purchase was abolished. I may here 
state, although it is not a matter con- 
nected with the Estimates, that the sum 
which is required for satisfying the 
claims of officers on retiring for this 
year will be £657,000. That sum may 
appear larger than was expected; but 
the state of the case is this—formerly a 
deduction was made on account of the 
amount repaid by India, but now the 


Indian repayment will go into the 
Exchequer; so that the amount will 
appear in the document which will be 


next year laid upon the Table. In 
1872 the localization of the Army was 
set on foot, and brigade depots were 
formed, with the view of combining the 
two Armies of Reserve with the Regular 
Forces. With regard to the abolition 
of purchase that matter appears as far 
as fact is concerned to be finally settled ; 
and we must take the question as one 
that cannot be re-opened; but, never- 
theless, there are many subsidiary 
questions connected with the abolition 
of purchase which still remain to be 
determined, and I only wish that those 
who abolished the system of purchase 
had been able, while they were in 
office, to provide for all the different 
and difficult circumstances which have 
arisen in consequence, and which I 
am afraid it will be my painful duty 
to make arrangements to meet. I do 
not intend to enter on the present occa- 
sion into the matters connected with this 
question, which are now under the con- 
sideration of the Royal Commission, 
because until the Report of that Com- 
mission is before the House, it would 
be presumptuous and indecorous for me 
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to express an opinion with regard to 
them. I shall have an opportunity of 
forming a judgment upon the decision 
to which the Commission may come on 
the different points, when they present 
their Report, and should it then become 
necessary, in accordance with the judg- 
ment I may form, to bring any points 
connected with the question again be- 
fore the House, I shall not shrink from 
doing so, nor from asking its decision 
upon them. I am satisfied that in deal- 
ing with the Estimates I am now about 
to submit for its approval, the Commit- 
tee will do me the justice of remember- 
ing how short a time they have been 
before me—it being scarcely a month 
since I assumed the office I now fill, and 
there being many other matters besides 
the preparation of the Estimates which 
have largely occupied my attention. I 
am quite sure the Committee will not 
expect me to give an opinion on the 
subject so soon after my assumption of 
office, and I feel that until upon full 
consideration I determine upon a dif- 
ferent policy it is my duty to carry 
out the proposals of my predecessor 
(Viscount Cardwell), but which he has 
been unable to carry into effect, and 
therefore in substance, and with the 
exception of a few matters of detail, 
the Estimates I am about to lay before 
it are those of that noble Lord, which 
I believe he had prepared, although he 
had not actually submitted them to the 
Cabinet, before he left office. Under 
these circumstances, without offering 
either praise or blame, and while fully 
aware that there are some matters which 
will require further consideration, I 
shall submit the Estimates to the Com- 
mittee as well as I am able at.this time, 
without pledging myself as to the future 
limit of expense to the country, in order 
that it may acquire a knowledge of the 
present condition of things in connection 
with the service, reserving for future 
consideration all great questions which 
may arise with regard to Retirement, 
Promotion, the steps necessary to secure 
greater efficiency in the Reserves, Re- 
cruiting, and the Brigade Depots. I 
may, however, tell the Committee that 
it may be requisite for the country to 
incur some considerable expense for ne- 
cessary works and buildings, works 
which from time to time have been put 
off on the ground of the country having 
had to incur a large expenditure in con- 
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nection with the Fortifications Loan and 
with the loan for building the brigade 
depéts, which seemed to render it ex- 
pedient to defer all works which were 
not of pressing urgency. The time has 
now arrived, however, when the con- 
struction of these works and buildings 
can be no longer delayed, for although 
many married soldiers’ quarters have 
been built, yet many more are required, 
and I am certain that the Committee 
will not grudge the money required for 
such buildings as married soldiers’ quar- 
ters, which are calculated to confer such 
a great benefit upon the Army. With 
a view to more efficient administration, 
Lord Cardwell, in bringing forward the 
Army Estimates in 1870, spoke of the 
necessity there was for bringing the 
Horse Guards and the War Office under 
one roof, and contemplated a building 
adequate properly to contain them ; no- 
thing, however, has been done to bring 
about that result. For that, I am sorry, 
although it does not concern myself, and, 
as it is not likely that new buildings 
will be raised during my tenure of office, 
I hope something may soon be done, for 
I doubt whether there is any other office 
in which the clerks are more inconve- 
niently and more unhealthily housed. 
In that year, 1870, Lord Cardwell 
stated that the then First Commissioner 
of Works was engaged in preparing a 
plan for a new building which would 
accommodate all branches of the War 
Department; but the plan for such a 
building was only presented with much 
timidity last year, was withdrawn at the 
first sign of opposition, and things re- 
main just as they were in 1870, except 
that the union of the two offices has 
taken place under these unfavourable 
conditions. The sanitary condition of 
the present building is such that some 
of the inmates are absolutely unfit for 
work after they have been engaged 
in it for a few hours, the atmosphere 
oceasioning severe headache. Of my 
own apartments I cannot complain, as 
they are well ventilated and have abun- 
dance of room, but I have experi- 
enced considerable delay in conducting 
the business of the office, in consequence 
of the different branches being so widely 
separated. Turning to the question of 
recruiting, I have to state that the 
number of recruits who joined the Army 
during 1873 was 17,194, of which 7,340 
were long-service men and 9,854 en- 


Mr. Gathorne Hardy 
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gaged for short service. The Report of 
the Inspector General for Recruiting will 
shortly be laid upon the Table of the 
House, but as it has not been submitted, 
I may shortly state what the present con- 
dition of our recruiting is. I have made 
very careful inquiries into this subject 
that I may not be misled, and with the 
view of removing any misunderstanding 
with reference to it which may exist, and 
it appears that the recruiting is what is 
called adequate for the present numbers 
of the Army in the present year—that 
is to say, that the ranks of the Army, 
with the exception of the Artillery, have 
been filled by the recruits. Then it will 
be asked—are the recruits of a character 
to fit them to become efficient soldiers ? 
Ihave made inquiries into the subject, 
and I am assured from all the reports, 
both from medical and from commanding 
officers, that the character of the recruits 
is satisfactory. No doubt, men are re- 
cruited younger than was the case 
formerly ; but the fact is that the state of 
the labour market prevents us from 
obtaining adult recruits, wages being so 
high; but, although our present recruits 
are supposed by some not to possess 
adequate stamina, by means of steady 
work and good feeding they become very 
healthy, and acquire a physique which 
fits them for the duties they have to per- 
form. In confirmation, I may say that 
although I was not present at the last 
Autumn Maneeuvres, I am informed that 
the men engaged there proved themselves 
to possess ample physical power to enable 
them to do what was required from them. 
Now, in the Cavalry and the Infantry 
there has been a slight increase; the 
only deficiency is in the gunners of the 
Artillery, and that is now being supplied. 
I believe I am right in saying that this 
period of the year is one of the least 
favourable to recruiting—that the Army 
practically stands now at its lowest 
ebb, that the drafts are going out to 
India, and that the ranks will soon begin 
gradually to fill up. On the general 
state of the recruiting I can, if the Com- 
mittee wish, show how it has gone on 
during every month of the year; but 
that Ido not regard as necessary, and 
perhaps, it will be sufficient for me to 
say the general results are favourable. 
While admitting that there is a suffi- 
cient number for the present force, the 
Inspector General looks forward with 
considerable doubt and apprehension to 
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the period, which is gradually approach- 
ing, when greater numbers of the men 
will be drafted into the Reserve than at 
present. In the year 1876 this increased 
drafting will begin. In that year it will 
not be necessary to provide for such a 
great number of short-service men as has 
been generally imagined ; but in subse- 
quent years, it will become a question 
of thousands instead of hundreds, and 
therefore you will have to provide for 
recruiting under that new condition of 
affairs. That is one of the questions 
which will have to be solved. I do not 
intend to express any opinion upon it, 
but I will repeat what is said by the 
Inspector General—that the question of 
pension has always been held as the 
ultimate resort, in addition to the induce- 
ments which are offered at present. You 
have instituted an absolutely new system 
of recruiting. You are recruiting at 
your brigade depots under the lieutenant 
colonel commanding, who takes the com- 
mand of the whole district, and I do not 
think it would be fair or just to judge 
by a single year of what can be done 
under that brigade system. There are 
certain parts where it is admitted to 
have failed—in the thinly-populated 
rural parts of the country and in the sea- 
coast towns, where the inhabitants rather 
give their sons to the naval service—but 
the failure in these parts has been com- 
pensated by keeping up our old recruit- 
ing establishments in London and 
Dublin. But for the present, at all 
events, the House will see that I leave 
open the question as to what it will be 
necessary to do hereafter in order to 
encourage recruiting, and turning from 
the subject, I come to the question 
which is very much connected with 
it—namely, the question of desertion. 
Now, there can be no doubt that deser- 
tion has gone on upon a scale which is 
extremely unsatisfactory, and I hope 
that some new conditions which are 
about to be instituted with respect to re- 
cruiting may tend to the diminution of 
desertions. If not already issued, there 
will be new terms offered in a Circular 
which is about to be issued, by which 
the short-service system of the Infantry 
will be extended to a certain extent to 
the Cavalry and Artillery. In Infantry 
the time is six years with the colours 
and six with the Reserve. In the Ca- 
valry, it is proposed that it shall be 
eight years with the colours and four 
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years with the Reserve. These periods 
were practically settled before I came 
into office, but they have been fixed 
after consultation with the military au- 
thorities, and there are many reasons 
which Gentlemen more conversant with 
the Army than I am can explain, why a 
longer period of service should be re- 
quired from a Cavalry than from an In- 
fantry soldier. One reason is that a 
Cavalry soldier takes a longer time to 
make, and that, therefore, you ought to 
have longer use of him than of an In- 
fantry soldier. With respect to the Ar- 
tillery, it is also — to have eight 
years with the colours and four with the 
Reserve. In the Engineers and the 
Army Service Corps, it is proposed that 
there should be six years with the 
colours and six with the Reserve. There 
are also other powers with respect to our 
soldiers which have not yet been put in 
force. At the end of three years a man 
may, with his own consent, and the con- 
sent of his commanding officer, be trans- 
ferred to the Reserve. In that way you 
may get rid of desertion to some extent, 
by allowing those who are wearied of 
the Army to retire. On the other hand, 
there is a provision that, at the end of 
three years’ service, a man who desires 
to continue a soldier may enlist for the 
remaining nine years, and may make 
his service a long service. In that way 
you may remove those'whom it is least 
desirable to keep, and you may retain 
those who are really in earnest, who 
have volunteered to serve for the nine 
years, and who are the men whom 
you would try to attract to the service. 
|Mr. Horms: Does that measure ap- 
ply to the whole service generally? | 
I see that the Circular is general in 
its terms. In future, recruits will be 
enlisted in the sub-districts either for 
the brigade of the sub-district in which . 
they are engaged, or for a brigade be- 
longing to any other sub-district, or for 
any special corps. We shall thus have 
recruits for special service and for gene- 
ral service, and it seems to me calculated 
both to attract and retain recruits that 
they should be able to join with the 
bodies of men with whom they desire to 
serve. With respect to desertion, I find 
that in the year which has just passed 
—1873—our net loss by desertion was 
8,917 men. That gives a percentage 
on the recruiting for the whole Army 
of 33 per cent, but that desertion varied 
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much in different branches of the service. 
In the Household Cavalry it was 20 per 
cent ; in the Cavalry of the Line, 39 per 
cent; in the Royal Artillery, 39 per 
cent; in the Royal Engineers, 24 per 
cent ; in the Foot Guards, 51 per cent ; 
in the Infantry of the Line, 30 per cent. ; 
in the Army Service Corps—in which, 
however, the recruits were 26 and the 
deserters 37—146 per cent (a laugh) ; 
and in the Army Hospital Corps, 3 
per cent. It has been said that this is 
scarcely a fair way of estimating the 
desertions, but it was the only satis- 
factory way in which you could show 
what the balance was from the desertion 
on the one hand, and the recruiting on the 
other. The gross number of soldiers, with 
under one year’s service, who deserted 
in the past year was 2,101 ; with between 
two and three years’ service, 889; and 
with over two years’ service, 2,332. In 
connection with this part of the subject, 
I think that what is wanted is some 
plan which will put a stop to desertion, 
or which will, at least, make the con- 
dition of the Army such that desertion 
will be reduced as much as is possible, so 
as to have a body of men on whose ser- 
vices we can rely. I come now to the 
question of the Militia, and I find that 
there is not much difference in the re- 
cruiting of the Militia between last year 
and preceding years. Between the train- 
ings of 1872 and 1873, the number of re- 
cruits for the Militia amounted to 27,253, 
and during the same period the quota it 
gave to the Army was 4,312; but the 
recruiting for the Militia does not keep 
that body to its full establishment. In 
respect to the Militia recruiting there 
have been great changes. In the first 
place, the labour market affects the Mi- 
litia in the same way as it does the Army. 
Then there is the prospect of objection- 
_able quarters, and I am told that the 
probability of having to serve under can- 
vas has had a deterrent effect. Then, 
again, there is the bounty, which, instead 
of lasting five years as formerly, is now 
spread over six years. Upon this point 
I will not dwell, as I do not like to ex- 
press any opinion upon it; but I doubt 
whether it is just or fair that the Militia, 
who expected their bounty to be spread 
over five years, should now find it spread 
over six. With regard to the strength 
of our Army, we have within a few men 
the same number as we had last year. 
We have 128,994 men, with the same 
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deduction as before as to the 3,964 men 
who will be with the brigade depdts. 
Hon. Members will observe, if they look 
at the Estimates, and compare them with 
the Estimates of last year, that we have 
different regimental arrangements this 
year. There are two regiments who 
will go to India from the Colonies, and 
there will therefore be two fewer regi- 
ments in England at a strength of 820, 
because two regiments of that strength 
will be found for India elsewhere. 
There will be thus nine regiments in- 
stead of seven, at 820 men, and there 
will be two instead of four at home. 
We have 55 regiments at a minimum of 
520, and 15 preparing to go out at a 
strength of 600 men, and leaving at the 
same time, 100 men at the depots. I 
have seen remarks made upon the pecu- 
liarities of the Estimates as they are 
presented, because there appears to be a 
great apparent decrease in the pay of 
men, and a large increase in the cost of 
their supplies. It arises, as those who 
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are conversant with military matters 
know, from the change consequent upon 
the abolition of stoppage for rations, 
which was effected by my predecessor. 


The decrease is mainly in regimental 
pay; beer money, which amounting to 
£123,000 is done away with; and the 
transference of payments to Army ac- 
countants, which is anew item. The pay- 
masters were to a great extent included, 
who used to be included in the first Vote. 
The Paymasters’ department is now 
called the ‘‘ Departmentof Army Account- 
ants,” and there isa Vote of £95,639 
in the Estimates for the present year 
which used to appear in Vote No. 1. 
Whether the Army should be paid by 
Army accountants or by the ordinary 
paymasters is a question which requires 
very grave consideration. The post of 
paymaster used to be coveted by men 
who desired to retire from active ser- 
vice. The work is now done by a body 
of Army accountants, who are to a large 
extent composed of paymasters. There 
are, however, about 20 vacancies for 
paymasters, in addition to about 40 
other posts which are not yet filled up. 
It is intended that the Army accoun- 
tants should pay for the whole king- 
dom, and that they should have the 
control of all the accounts. This may 
be a prudent and wise economy; but I 
have not yet had time to give the sub- 
ject the careful study which it demands, 
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therefore I trust that the Committee will 
excuse my reserving my opinion upon it. 
This is perhaps, a good opportunity of 
explaining what is the real condition of 
the Estimates throughout. The increased 
prices of food and supplies add £124,000 
to the provision and forage item. There 
is also an increase arising from the ad- 
ditional pay of the men, who used to 
receive 103d. a day but now receive 1s. 
a day net. That causes an increase of 
£110,000 in the pay of the men. There 
is then an increase of £19,000 in other 
regimental pay and allowances. One 
of those is for ‘‘ good conduct pay,” 
which IT-am sure no hon. Member of 
this House will grudge. It will, how- 
ever, bea diminishing item as the short- 
service comes into operation. There is 
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also an increase of £15,700 in the Staff. 


and other charges in Vote 1, and an in- 
crease under the head of Divine Service 
of £1,300, not for chaplains, but under 
the head of officiating clergymen. There 
is an increase £9,100 under the head of 
Education, Miscellaneous Services, and 
Administration of the Army; of £3,600 
under the head of Control Establish- 
ments. With other items, the summary 


for the whole increase of charge on the 
Army Estimates for 1874-5 is £282,700. 
There is on the other hand, a reduction 


under the head of Stores. We find that 
the supply of stores is so full and efficient 
that we can dispense with the payment of 
£100,000 under thishead. There is also 
a diminution of £16,700 under the head 
of Works. There was an item under 
this head which I must take upon myself 
the responsibility of having struck out. 
It was proposed to build barracks for 
Infantry at Sandhurst in order that the 
young men might see them manceuvred. 
It appeared to me, however, that Sand- 
hurst was sufficiently near to Aldershot 
to bring over not only Cavalry and 
Artillery, but Infantry when they were 
required, and to place them under can- 
vas. I therefore struck out the item of 
£8,000 for building these barracks. 
There is a diminution of £16,000 in the 
charge for the Auxiliary Forces, and a 
decrease of £40,000 for the Autumn 
Manoeuvres, which I will explain at the 
proper place. There is also a diminution 
of £4,900 under the items Military Law 
and Medical Establishments and Ser- 
vices, and a reduction of £35,900 for 
the Non-effective Services. Those dimi- 
nutions will reduce the Estimates by 
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£213,500, and they make the net in- 
crease £69,200. Practically, the Com- 
mittee may consider that there is no 
increase at all, but rather a decrease, if 
the increase of £124,000 rendered ne- 
cessary by the higher prices of food is 
considered. I should like to say a few 
words here as to the sanitary condition 
of the Army, and if the Committee will 
allow me, I will read the Report of the 
Director General of the Army Medical 
Department. He says :— 


“The result as to the health of the troops in 
the United Kingdom during the year has been 
satisfactory. The ratio of admissions to hospital 
per 1,000 of the strength was 25 below that for 
1872, and although the ratio of deaths was rather 
higher than during that year, it was 33 below 
the average of the previous 10 years. It will 
be observed that the results for the three Indian 
Presidencies, those of Bengal and Bombay in 
particular, are more than usually favourable. 
At Mauritius the ratios of sickness and mortality 
were high, from the continued prevalence of the 
malarious fever by which that island has been 
so severely visited during the last few years.” 


Except in one instance, therefore, it will 
appear that the condition of the Army is 
satisfactory. The hon. Baronet the 
Member for Carlisle (Sir Wilfrid Law- 
son) has given Notice of an Amendment 
to reduce this small Army by 10,000 
men. I call it a small Army, because it 
has to supply not only England, but 
India and the Colonies, and it would be 
idle to talk of an Army of Reserve if 
you have not an army sufficiently large 
through which your Reserve are to pass. 
It is quite true that we are at peace with 
all the world; but we never know when 
wars may break out—whether in Europe, 
India, or in the Colonies, besides which, 
the question is, whether this Army of 
125,000 men can be considered excessive 
for a great country like England, so that 
you can reduce it by 10,000 men? The 
hon. Member wants to reduce the Vote 
in the lump, and to leave us to find out 
how and where to take the number from, 
and yet keep up the Army in proper 
condition. Now, this House has gone 
on improving the education and the 
scientific branches of the Army, and 
this is not so much a question of re- 
ducing the Infantry as reducing your 
Scientific Corps and Cavalry. The Com- 
mittee also know what essential service 
science is now rendering to our Army, 
and they are not, 1 hope, prepared to 
diminish either the number or efficiency 
of the scientific branches of the service, 
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The hon. Member seems to be afraid that 
we are going to compete with the great 
Continental armies. He takes the re- 
duction en bloc; but when he speaks of 
the armies of Continental Europe as 
ready for action, and prepared for move- 
ment in any other country, he should 
remember that our Army is not one 
that threatens any human being either 
on the Continent or anywhere else; and 
if we were involved in a war in which it 
became necessary to send our Army 
abroad—and I hope no such accident 
will occur—it must then be regarded 
merely as the nucleus of the Army which 
it would be necessary to raise if it had 
to compete with those on the Continent. 
I remember that in an amusing speech 
delivered not long ago in this House, the 
hon. Member objected to our Army as 
withdrawing men from peaceful industry 
at home. As a nation of shopkeepers 
we have generally been addicted to 
peaceful industries, and if one is to 
judge by the vast number of trading 
associations that are swarming in every 
direction, and the prospectuses of which 
leave us no peace in our own homes, 
I think we need have no fear of dis- 
turbing the peaceful industry of the 
‘people who are, perhaps, rushing into a 
great many industries from which they 
had better abstain. I trust, however, 
that the Committee will have the good 
sense to maintain an Army which a 
Government claiming to be economical 
—and I do not dispute their title—re- 
garded as not too great for the occasion 
and for the demands made upon it. I 
will now say a few words with regard to 
the education of the officers. have 
been asked a Question relating to Sand- 
hurst—not the Staff College, but the 
Military School there, and I will now say 
with regard to it, that the position of 
Sandhurst gives the impression that the 
Army was made for it and not it for the 
Army. It was thought proper to do 
away with the Military School for young 
men preparing to enter the Army. Some 
use had to be made of the empty build- 
ings, and it was extraordinary that the 
plan should have been adopted that 
young officers should first join their re- 
giments, and afterwards go to school. 
I speak with the more confidence of the 
want of knowledge of human nature which 
this scheme showed, because this sys- 
tem having been instituted by my pre- 
decessor, was also given up by him. 
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I have merely completed what was in 
course of preparation. I will now 
state frankly to the Committee that 
what I propose to do with Sandhurst, 
I do experimentally. We propose that 
for the future, after the first examina- 
tion—the successful candidates will go 
straight to Sandhurst. If they had to 
join Colonial or Indian regiments, sub- 
lieutenants heretofore have not gone to 
Sandhurst, but to their regiments, and 
their future studies were there com- 
pleted under garrison instruction ; but 
if you continue to send young men who 
have passed their Civil Service examina- 
tion, and are therefore in a condition to 
enter the Army, it must be a question 
whether they should all of them, both 
English and Indian, go to Sandhurst ; 
but inasmuch as we have had as yet no 
negotiations with the Indian Government 
upon that point, I assume that both 
those for the Colonies and India will, 
for the present, join their depots at 
once. Those who go to Sandhurst, will 
be placed on an unattached list, and 
will not be posted to their regiments 
till after they have been a year at the 
Military College. But there are some 
for whom no commissions may be ready. 
They will go as students to Sandhurst, 
and probably will have to pay some small 
sum while they remain uncommissioned. 
With respect to those now completing 
the term of their year’s service as sub- 
lieutenants in the Army, none of them 
will be sent to Sandhurst. They will 
be provided with education under the 
Director General of Military Education, 
and steps will be taken, as they do not 
go to Sandhurst, that they have the 
fullest opportunity of obtaining a satis- 
factory military education. With regard 
to Woolwich, a change is about to be 
made here also. It has been found that 
in the examination, Latin has been too 
much exalted, that it has diminished the 
knowledge of. mathematics, which is 
essential to the education of an engineer. 
Additional force has, therefore, been 
given to mathematics, and I trust that a 
better state of things will be the result. 
There have been instances where the best 
mathematicians have been unable to pass 
successfully in Latin ormodern languages, 
but they have been found of the very 
first ability as mathematicians, and have 
risen rapidly to the highest place there. 
Without a thorough knowledge of ma- 
thematics, a man canziot be either a good 
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Engineer or Artillery officer. I pass 
on from the subject of education to the 
mode in which the Army will be armed. 
With reference to the time at which the 
Army will be supplied with the Martini- 
Henry rifle, which some people have 
said will be very long, I have got some 
information which I think willbe satis- 
factory to the Committee. At present, 
practically, the whole of the Force have 
the Snider breech-loaders. In a few 
weeks the whole of the Infantry will, I 
hope, have the Martini-Henry rifle. By 
to-morrow there will be 140,000 Martini- 
Henry rifles in store, and during this 
year there will be a further number of 
40,000 provided. In stock there are 
60,000,000 rounds of small-arm ammu- 
nition ready for issue. With respect to 
the question of the sword-bayonet, no 
absolute decision has been come to, but 
the old bayonet has been adapted to the 
Martini-Henry rifle at very small cost— 
about 2s. each. With respect to Horse 
and Field Artillery, foreigners them- 
selves being judges, our muzzle-loading 
9 and 16-pounders are said to be equal 
to any arm in Europe, and the Force 
will be efficiently armed with them. 
With respect to gunpowder, we have a 
very large stock also of pebble powder, 
and it has been found that common 
powder can be converted into pebble 
powder at avery small cost. With re- 
spect to these stores, I may say, from 
the information I have received, and 
making the statement on the authority 
of persons perfectly conversant with the 
subject, they are of a very efficient cha- 
racter, and the Reserves are quite suffi- 
cient. With respect to the Autumn 
Maneeuvres, I will state shortly what is 
proposed to be done. Those who have 
read the Report of the last Autumn 
Manoeuvres will be aware that His 
Royal Highness the Commander-in- 
Chief has proposed that there should 
not always be Autumn Mancouvres, but 
changes in the disposition of troops and 
training—and there will this year be two 
separate trainingsof from 10,000 to 12,000 
men at Aldershot—one in June and an- 
other in July. These, of course, will be of 
a less expensive character than last year, 
because they will be made with our pre- 
sent transport, and thus save the £40,000 
which was spent last year on horses and 
transport. I come now to the question 
of the Militia, and let me say that the 
Reports of Sir Charles Staveley and 
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other officers at the Autumn Manoeuvres 
were very satisfactory with regard to 
the Militia Force. On the whole, the 
Inspectors were satisfied with them ; and 
the kind of training the officers received 
with the Regular Army promised to 
make them most efficient. The numbers 
enrolled on the ist of February, 1874, 
were 101,464; there is, therefore, 
a deficiency on the establishment of 
27,462 men. I ought to mention that 
there are 294 officers attending the 
School of Instruction, and of those who 
have passed the School of Instruction, who 
may add P.S. to their names, there are 
753 in the Army List. There isa Militia 
Reserveof 29,903, with an Army Reserve 
of 7,619, making a total of 37,522 men 
available for foreign service if occasion 
should arise. Last year there were 127 
commissionsoffered tothe Militia; of these 
there were not so many taken up as we 
hadhoped. Thirty-fivehave been granted, 
and as there is to be another examination 
in April next, there will probably be a 
greater number disposed of. With re- 
spect to the examination of officers pass-. 
ing from the Militia into the Army, it 
was stated by Lord Cardwell to be such 
as any gentleman of education might 
undergo; but, unfortunately, some of 
those gentlemen of education had not 
passed, and they complained that only 
two chances were given to the Militia, 
so that if they failed twice they could 
not go up again to be examined. In 
Aprilnext, however, as I before observed, 
by a relaxation of the rule made in 
the time of my predecessor, there will 
be a third examination, when we may 
hope a larger number will be successful. 
With respect to the Militia, there are 
now confidential Reports, which tend to 
make the authorities better acquainted 
with the character, skill, and conduct of 
officers than they have been heretofore. 
These confidential Reports are to be 
extended, not only to the Militia, but to 
the other Auxiliary Forces. With re- 
spect to what is to be done in the Mi- 
litia, it is proposed that there shall be 
two battalions at brigade depots, just as 
the Line has two battalions forming one 
regiment; the recruiting being regi- 
mental, and the promotion of officers 
being also regimental. That has not 
been to a great extent carried into 
effect ; the recruiting in many places 
has not been sufficient, and it will be 
necessary to consider some changes in 
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reference to this point. In the present 
year it is proposed that there should be 
a reduction in the permanent Staff, 
which is steadily going on, but it must 
go on gradually as vacancies occur. It 
is proposed that there should be only 
one Adjutant for both battalions, but in 
the event of the men being called out 
for training at the same time, another 
adjutant would be supplied. There will 
be, of course, in every new battalion a 
new field officer, and that officer will be 
taken from the Army, and, if possible, 
be a resident of the county. Of the same 
description will be a half of the captains, 
while the other half will consist of pro- 
moted subalterns. There have also been 
many changes made with regard to 
quarter-masters, and others are in pro- 
gress. The question of grouping the 
regiments has been mentioned, and it 
must have occurred to those who have 
looked into the matter that both in 
Wales and in other parts of the country 
the bodies of Militia for the different 
counties are very small—too small, indeed, 
for real efficiency. But when you come to 
consider how the grouping of the forces of 
different counties may be carried out, it is 
found that a good deal of prejudice and 
local feeling naturally intervene and 
cannot fairly be disregarded. It is de- 
sirable, if possible, that we should pro- 
ceed in this matter by gentle, and not by 
violent means. In Scotland, I believe, 
the grouping has been carried into effect 
with very great advantage, and without 
the jealousy which I am told prevails 
in some parts of England and Wales, 
and I am not without hope that by 
means of further explanations we may 
be enabled to overcome some of the diffi- 
culties which at present stand in the way. 
With regard to Ireland there is a special 
objection raised—namely, that there are 
a great many regiments not only small, 
but some practically unformed, and, con- 
sequently, some steps will have to be 
taken with regard to them. There will—to 
allude to another point—be 17 regiments 
of Militia reduced by two or more com- 
panies, because they are unable to main- 
tain their proper strength; but this I 
hope, like the grouping of regiments, 
will be done gradually. A word next as 
to the Army Reserve. This is but a 
very small body, consisting of some- 
where above 7,000 men, part of whom, 
forming Olass A, have entered it for five 
years, and have no other connection with 
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the Regular Army, except having once 
been in it; while there are others, com- 
wee Class C, who have been trans- 
erred from the Regular Army to the 
Reserve, in order to complete their 
eriod of service. This Army Reserve 
is paid by the country—perhaps not 
very highly, but still it is a paid body ; 
and this being so, we ought not to have 
it only coming up to receive its pay, but 
ought to be able to put our hand upon it 
when it is required. At present it is 
quite obvious that there is a great want 
of means of acting upon this Army Re- 
serve. Suppose they refused to come for- 
ward when called upon in time of war, 
we might proceed against them as de- 
serters; but suppose that in time of 
peace the men belonging to Class A neg- 
lect their duty, as some of them did, 
for instance, when they ought to have 
been going to the Autumn Manoeuvres, 
you really have no means of punishing 
them, for removal from the Reserve may 
be no punishment. Then as to these men 
in Class C, you cannot transfer them 
back to their regiments, and if you dis- 
miss them from the Reserve, it is only 
giving them a release which otherwise 
they would have to pay for by a sum of 
£20. These are things which call for 
some further legislation, because it is 
evident that if this want of control is to 
be tolerated, the Army Reserve must be- 
come a mere fictitious thing. A system by 
which every man should be compelled to 
present himself whencalled upon seems to 
me to be necessary. In short, the question 
affecting the Army Reserve is simply one 
of discipline. With respect to the Yeo- 
manry, there is no increase in the Vote 
this year, but there is a slight change to 
be introduced, for in some of the more 
important cases, instead of a sergeant- 
major acting as adjutant, there will be a 
Cavalry captain appointed to the post, 
and of course the latter must be treated 
on a somewhat different footing from the 
former. The figures before me show 
that the Yeomanry—a body consisting 
of 15,129 men—has been working pretty 
efficiently, and now that it is inspected 
by selected Army Cavalry officers, on 
a regular system, there is reason to 
hope that in the future it will be still 
more efficient. Mounted drill with the 
Westley-Richards breech-loader, and 
dismounted drill are being carried on in 
such a way as to render the Force really 
effective for the kind of work it would be 
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called upon, in the event of an invasion, 
to discharge, and although an invasion 
of this country is an eventuality not so 
much talked of in these days as it used 
to be, yet there are Continental critics 
who maintain that it is quite within the 
bounds of possibility. With respect to 
the Volunteers, who form the remainder 
of the Auxiliary forces, there is no doubt 
they have been, as to numbers, in a state 
of backwardness and decadence for 
several years past. Originally the num- 
ber of enrolled men—far, however, from 
efficient men—was 199,000; this year 
there are only 153,000, but these are 
efficient, and in paying for them, you are 
paying for something which is far 
more worth having than what formerly 
existed. Although I should be glad to 
see the numbers of the Volunteers keep 
up, it is still more important that they 
should be in a state of efficiency, and I 
learn from the Reports of the Inspector 
General that they are more efficient now 
than they have been for a number of 
years past, and this is a result with 
which the Committee has reason to be 
satisfied, although in numbers there has 
been a very great and continual fall- 
ing off. We find also a slight in- 
crease in the number of the officers. 
Last year there were 2,233 officers 
wanting, while this year there are only 
2,164. The Volunteers, however, have a 
larger proportion of officers than the 
Regular Army, and, in the country dis- 
tricts especially, it is unavoidably diffi- 
cult to find men qualified for the duties. 
In connection with this Force, permit me 
to say that it is proposed to modify some 
of the rules with regard to efficiency. It 
is proposed under the new scheme, which 
will shortly be out, that whereas for two 
or three years past, all Volunteers have 
had to fire five rounds in squads of not 
less than five files, in future the require- 
ment will be that recruits only should 
fire five rounds, and this in squads of not 
less than two files. Secondly, instead of 
requiring that, exclusive of the perma- 


nent Staff, there should be not less than 


a hundred men present at a battalion 
drill, not less than 16 of these to be offi- 
cers and sergeants, the minimum num- 
ber will in future be 80, of whom not 
less than 16 must be officers and ser- 
géants. Then, instead of 20 being the 
minimum number required at a company 
drill, it will in future be only 16, while 
the number of officers and sergeants will 
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be reduced from three to two. It has 
been thought, not only at head-quarters 
but by the commanding officers and the 
Inspectors of Volunteers, and by the com- 
manding officers in the brigade districts, 
that these new provisions will be suffi- 
cient to secure efficiency. They will at 
the same time give great relief to the 
Volunteer officers and men. There have 
been some complaints, and it has been 
under consideration whether some exa- 
mination cannot be provided for Volun- 
teer officers at the brigade depots. As 
no plan has yet been matured, I need not 
detain the Committee by referring 
further to the point. Not less than 
1,712 officers have passed through the 
existing Schools of Instruction, and 
obtained certificates of efficiency, and 
this, I think, is very satisfactory. In- 
cluding all the different Forces to which 
I have referred, the total number of 
men is about 430,000. With regard 
to the brigade depots, I shall say but 
little, as they are in course of forma- 
tion rather than formed; and it would 
be unjust before they have got into 
working order to express an opinion 
on the merits of the system. There 
are to be 70 altogether. The number 
actually established is 31, of which, 
however, seven are provisional as to 
place. Fourteen others will be ready 
this year, or, at the latest, in 1875. 
With respect to a tactical station in the 
North of England, that question was 
mentioned by my Predecessor and it 
still remains in abeyance. Negotiations 
are going on for the purchase of land 
suitable for the purpose, and I trust 
they will be brought to a satisfactory 
conclusion. With respect to expendi- 
ture, the Treasury has already sanc- 
tioned the laying out of £1,093,000, in- 
cluding a sum of £259,119 on contracts 
for which we are now absolutely liable. 
I said that the Works had been di- 
minished for some years, or kept as 
low as possible, on account of the forti- 
fications, and probably the Committee 
will be glad to know the condition in 
which the Fortification Loan is. The For- 
tification Loan was originally £7,460,000, 
and that was to be raised by instalments. 
That was in 1860. As everyone knows, 
great oe see has been made since that 
year, both in defences and in guns, and 
that involved the necessity of our pro- 
ceeding with great caution. At this 
moment upwards of £6,000,000 of the 
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sum voted has been expended upon for- | might otherwise be necessary; for I be- 


tifications, and a balance remains of 
£759,775. From the Report of the For- 
tification Commissioners, which will no 
doubt be published, it appears that the 
fortifications are of a most efficient cha- 
racter, and that, with the exception of 
those at Portsmouth and Plymouth, 
they will be finished within a year. 
Those at Portsmouth and Plymouth will 
be finished within two years. At that 
time, I believe, so carefully has the 
money been expended, considering the 
rise of prices, there will be found a small 
balance of £50,000 or £60,000. That, 
however, may probably be got rid of by 
some contingency that may arise. But 
the Fortification Loan has been expended 
so far within the limits assigned to it by 
Parliament. With respect to these for- 
tifications, I may say generally, that so 
far as the loan is concerned, the sea de- 
fences have all been armed as nearly as 
possible. They have been armed very 


efficiently, as I believe, with very heavy 
ordnance, of a character suited to the 
defence of the fortifications which require 
them. With respect,to the land batteries, 
practically nothing has been done; but 


there are in store a large number of guns 
which can be converted into rifled guns, 
and thus be made very well suited for 
these batteries. With respect to the 
fortifications mentioned in the Estimates, 
there are a great number of them as to 
which I need not go into details, which 
are given in the Vote; but I may ob- 
serve that by to-morrow 800 guns of all 
calibres will have been supplied to those 
batteries. That, however, would hardly 
give you an accurate estimate of the 
condition of things, because 305 more 
are required to be provided of enormous 
weight. The 800 guns that have been 
supplied weigh 11,600 tons, whereas the 
305 still to be supplied will weigh 7,300 
tons, so that they will be much heavier 
ordnance than those that have gone be- 
fore. With respect to the Navy, for 
which we are manufacturers, the Com- 
mittee will observe there is a Vote in 
the Estimates of the expenditure on that 
account. Of course, there has been 
considerable outlay in connection with 
the torpedo, and I am happy to think 
that there are a great number of torpe- 
does in store, which will be very admi- 
rable defences for seaports and for rivers. 
By some of these torpedoes we may save 
the country great expenditure, which 


Mr, Gathorne Hardy 





lieve the torpedo will greatly increase 
in value, and will probably be the means 
of preventing a hostile invasion of places 
which would otherwise be open to attack, 
and this applies to commercial ports as 
well as a arsenals. Now, in order to 
utilize all these men and all these mate- 
rials we require a great deal of informa- 
tion. I could not but be struck in the 
course of the discussion that has occurred 
to-night with what was said by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Green- 
wich (Mr. Gladstone) as to dearth of 
information. Is it not a remarkable 
thing that though we had been in pos- 
session of territories upon the Gold Coast 
forsuch a great number of years, there was 
so little information with respect to the 
interior of that Coast that in sending 
out the Ashantee Expedition all sorts 
of useless things were provided, and all 
sorts of useful things were omitted ? 
Mr. CaMPBELL-BANNERMAN dissented. 
am only repeating what has been sai 
practically to-night—that when Sir 
Garnet Wolseley was sent out the Go- 
vernment was absolutely without infor- 
mation. In this country we were so 
absolutely without information as to the 
interior of the Coast that we could not 
decide, till we had received instruc- 
tions from Sir Garnet Wolseley, after his 
arrival there, what was really required. 
That is a most unsatisfactory state of 
things, and I hope that the Intelligence 
department now connected with the War 
Office will, in the future, give us instruc- 
tion that will be satisfactory. Hitherto, 
we have been supplied with admirable in- 
formation collected from foreign sources, 
and have been content with being igno- 
rant of our own country and our own 
colonies; but I hope that this Intelli- 
gence department, by corresponding with 
officers in every part of this country, 
by calling their attention to all the 
strategical points in their district, by 
obtaining information with regard to 
roads, canals, railways, and everything 
connected with their district, and by ob- 
taining similar information with regard 
to our Colonies and the means of defence 
at their disposal, will remedy this state 
of things. It is important that infor- 
mation on these subjects should be ac- 
curate and complete, and although it is 
a small and cheap portion of the War 
Office at present, I do not doubt that 
this Committee, or any Committee of 
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this House, will always be ready to sup- 
ply sufficient means to improve, if ne- 

, the work of this Intelligence 
department. I thank the House very 
much for giving me its attention. I 
know how deficient a statement I must 
have made, and that I may have shown 
a great deal of ignorance, which I own 
and bewail, upon many details connected 
with the Army. I trust, however, if it 
be my fortune to address you upon the 
subject of the Army another year, that 
I shall be better prepared todo so. In 
the meantime, let me ask the Committee 
to remember that they are dealing with 
an Army and Auxiliary Forces, all of 
whom are Volunteers. Let us remem- 
ber that in dealing with these men 
that they are not like chessmen that 
we can place here or there just as we 
please, but that their feelings, affec- 
tions, and it may be their prejudices 
should be carefully respected ; that whe- 
ther they be officers or men they should 
have confidence in the Government of 
this country, and feel that they will ever 
receive from us that just attention which 
they are entitled to claim at our hands; 
and without prejudicing any question 
which may arise hereafter, I say that in 
dealing with our countrymen who volun- 
teer for thisarduousservice, justice should 
be combined with kindness. Above all, 
it is important that we do not content 
ourselves with an army upon paper, but 
be sure when the War Minister brings 
forward the Estimates, that behind the 
shadow shown to this House, there is 
real substance upon which we can rely, 
from which we can make drafts on every 
occasion that may arise, composed of 
men who will confer honour upon them- 
selves, and do as much credit to the 
country to which they belong as that 
body of men and that body of officers 
to whom the House has just paid a due 
tribute of thanks. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman concluded by moving a Vote for 
128,994 men. 


(1.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a number of Land Forces, not exceed- 
ing 128,994, be maintained for the Service of 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, and for Depéts for the training of Recruits 
for Service at Home and Abroad, including Her 


Majesty’s Indian Possessions, from the Ist day 
of April 1874 to the 31st day of March 1876, 
inclusive.” —(Mr. Secretary Hardy.) 
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Srr WILFRID LAWSON, in moving, 
as an Amendment, the reduction of the 
Vote by 10,000 men said, he was sure 
the Committee was very much obliged to 
the right hon. Gentleman for the able 
and eloquent way in which he had moved 
the vote. He (Sir Wilfrid Lawson) had 
ventured to put an Amendment on the 
Paper, and was glad to have had the 
benefit. of the assertion of the Prime 
Minister that evening that the efficiency 
of an Army did not depend upon its size. 
This was the most important Vote which 
came before the House of Commons in 
the course of the year. It was a Vote 
involving policy and not confined to 
details, because when once the number of 
men was voted, the spirit was out of the 
whole thing ; you must feed, house, and 
clothe the men. When General Peel 
was Secretary for War—and an abler 
never sat in this House—he used to 
reckon the expense of every man roughly 
at £100, so that if the Committee 
knocked off 10,000 men, as he now pro- 
posed, they would save something like a 
million of money. Perhaps a million 
was not thought much of in these days 
of large surpluses; but it would be a 
great thing for the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, especially when he was 
harassed twice a week by interests 
clamouring for remissions of taxes. Of 
far greater importance, however, than 
the money saving was the policy now at 
issue. The present Prime Minister had 
once declared that ‘‘ expenditure depends 
on policy.” He was right; but would 
he kindly inform the Committee what 
was the policy which required us to keep 
on foot at this time in the United 
Kingdom, a larger Army than we had 
ever had since 1810, when we were 
threatened by a French invasion? Her 
Majesty had announced that her relations 
with all foreign Powers continued most 
friendly, yet we were now asked for 26 
more men for the Regular Army than 
were deemed necessary last year. Cer- 
tainly, 26 was not a large number; but 
still it was an increase; and if these, as 
they had once been told, were ‘‘transition 
Estimates,’’ the transition was from bad 
to worse, for an increased expenditure of 
£69,200 was now proposed over the 
Estimate of 1873-4. He thought when, 
as Lord Cardwell had promised, the 
Army had been ‘blended into one 
harmonious whole,”’ the cost of maintain- 
ing it would be reduced; but that did 
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not seem to be the case. Would the 
right hon. Gentleman take the House 
into his confidence, then, and tell it 
against whom we were arming in this 
extraordinary way? Lord Cardwell had 
referred to ‘‘ enormous military Monar- 
chies” abroad, and had appealed to 
the House whether the Army he proposed 
for this country was disproportionate in 
numbers. The right hon. Gentleman 
the present War Secretary had talked in 
much the same strain, but would he 
‘*condescend to particulars?” Against 
which of the Continental Monarchies was 
it necessary to maintain it? Notagainst 
Russia, because we had given up by 
treaty all we had previously fought for. 
He was glad that hon. Gentlemen op- 
— agreed with him how foolish it 

ad been to fight with Russia. [‘‘No!’’] 
At all events, having relinquished by 
treaty what we had gained in war, we 
were not likely to fight with Russia 
again. Besides, had not an additional 
bond of union been formed with that 
country by the Royal Marriage, at which 
they all rejoiced? As to France, little 
need be said. Some 12 or 15 years ago, 
we used to be in constant fear from that 
quarter; but poor France was now 
crushed to the earth, and no alarm was 
felt by anyone as to invasion from her. 
She had enough to do, he was sorry to 
say, in preparing against Prussia. With 
some people in this country Prussia had 
taken the place of France. There was 
always some bugbear; but Prussia was 
as busy in watching France as France 
was in watching her. The right hon. 
Gentleman had said something about our 
liability to little wars, but surely there 
was no intention of entering into more 
wars like that against Ashantee? Wo 
had just recognized, and very properly 
recognized, the gallantry shown by our 
soldiers during that war, but the House 
did not, by such a Vote, endorse the policy 
of the war itself. What had we got by 
it? Webad brought back nothing from 
that country except an old umbrella and 
a treaty. | Laughter, and ‘‘ No treaty.’ 
Well, he did not regret that there was 
no treaty, for he thought a treaty would 
have been as worthless as the umbrella. 
We had given up interference in Euro- 
pean quarrels, and he felt sure that the 
new Ministry, with, Lord Derby at the 
Foreign Office, would keep us free from 
such complications as the late Govern- 
ment had led us into, and that they 
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would not approve such schemes as had 
just been propounded in the jae by a 
gallant officer—an army of mounted 
infantry who could cut their way through 
Europe. We did not want to cut our 
way through Europe. Happily, during 
the late war between France and Prussia 
we took no part, and did not seek to 
increase the bloodshed ; we only invaded 
France with assistance and provisions, 
Moreover, we had lately adopted a system 
of arbitration in international disputes. 
No doubt many people thought the 
arbitration at Geneva resulted rather 
unsatisfactorily, and in his opinion we 
had paid more money than we ought to 
have paid. But he had ten times rather 

ay many millions than sacrifice the 
ives of his fellow-countrymen; and, 
having submitted to arbitration in one 
case, an able Government like that before 
him might also bring disputes with other 
countries under arbitration, if we had 
any such disputes. That being so, why 
keep up the present machinery of de- 
struction? The usual answer was— 
‘‘ because we may get into quarrels from 
which we cannot escape, honourably, 
without going to war.”’ Of course such 
a result was possible, but might not the 
remedy be worse than the disease? 
Was it not better to run some slight risk 
than to keep upall this machinery? He 
should, perhaps, be told that it was un- 
statesmanlike to adopt such a course. 
But Sir Robert Peel in 1850 said, in time 
of peace we must by retrenchment con- 
sent to incur some risk. The question 
was, whether by husbanding our re- 
sources we were not ultimately stronger 
than we were after incurring this per- 
petual outlay? The present Prime 
Minister, in 1859, said— 

“Let us terminate this disastrous system of 
rival expenditure, and mutually agree, with no 
hypocrisy, but in a manner and under circum- 
stances which can admit of no doubt — by a 
reduction of armaments — that peace is really 
our policy. Then, Sir, the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chancellor of the Exchequer may look 
forward with no apprehension to his next Budget, 


and England may then actually witness the ter- 
mination of the income tax.”—[3 Hansard, clv. 
179. 


Hon. Gentlemen opposite seemed to 
forget that we had a Navy. His hon. 
Friend the Member for Hastings (Mr. T. 
Brassey) stated two or three years ago 
—and he still retained the opinion— 
that our Navy was superior to the united 
Navies of the world. We really insulted 
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the British Navy by these large levies 
of forces. Besides, there were the 
Auxiliary Forces for the defence of this 
country, and if they were of no use and 
did not enable us to reduce the strength 
of the Regular Army, they were nothing 
better than shams. The Minister for 
War had asked him why he (Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson) had fixed on 10,000 men? 
Well, he confessed he could assign no 
reason for fixing on that particular 
number. All he wished to do by his 
Motion was to protest against our large 
Army, and on looking back at the 
Division lists on this subject for several 
years, he found it did not much matter 
whether he proposed a reduction of 
10,000 or 20,000 men, for his Motion 
was always rejected by a large majority. 
It was evident that this was no party 
attack. He did not expect, however, 
to get any recruits from among his 
Friends on the opposite benches. In- 
deed, the only Friend he could rely upon 
on that side of the House was the hon. 
Member for Ashton-under-Lyne (Mr. 
Mellor). The Leaders of both the great 
political parties objected to the mainte- 
nance of our ‘‘ bloated armaments,’’ as 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Buckinghamshire (Mr. Disraeli) once 
termed them, and they would be most 
happy to carry out their views were they 
not prevented from doing so by party 
considerations, by the strong military 
influence in that House, and by the 
popular apathy, for he did not mean for 
a moment to say that this was a popular 
Motion. Those who sat on his side of 
the House had always professed the 
principle of retrenchment, though he 
was sorry to say they had not always 
acted upon that principle when in office. 
The party had recently suffered a great 
disaster, for they had been shipwrecked; 
but there were a few survivors of the 
crew who had saved their lives, and he 
trusted, their principles also. He hoped 
they would now oppose this vast expen- 
diture, which, if not proved to be abso- 
lutely necessary, must be opposed to the 
true interests of the nation. In conclu- 
sion, the hon. Member moved to reduce 
the number of men by 10,000. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That a number of Land Forces, not exceed- 
ing 118,994, be maintained for the Service of 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, and for Depéts for the training of Recruits 
for Service at Home and Abroad, including Her 
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Majesty’s Indian Possessions, from the 1st day 
of April 1874 to the 3lst day of March 1878, 
inclusive.” —(Sir Wilfrid Lawson.) 

Coronet BARTTELOT remarked that 
his hon. Friend the Member for Carlisle 
(Sir Wilfrid Lawson) who had just 
brought forward his annual Motion for 
the reduction of the Army with his usual 
good temper, proposed at a City banquet 
some time ago the health of the hon. 
Member fur Merthyr (Mr. Richard). 
While giving both those hon. Gentle- 
men credit for good intentions, he could 
not think their Motions were well- 
founded, either with regard to the opi- 
nions of this country or of foreign na- 
tions. His hon. Friend thought the 
time had come when the lion might 
lie down with the lamb; but had for- 
gotten that in every nation of Europe, 
instead of any diminution being made in 
armaments, statesmen were endeavouring 
to place in the field a greater number of 
well-equipped men than had ever been 
known before in the history of the world. 
Yet his hon. Friend was now asking us 
to reduce our small Army by 10,000 
men. His hon. Friend admitted that 
the Crimean War was a great mistake, 
and he also admitted that, after we had 
fought to attain a certain object, we had 
men who could throw that advantage to 
the winds, and who thought that what 
we had fought for was not worth main- 
taining. If his hon. Friend was in 
earnest in his proposal to reduce the 
Army, in what branch of the service 
would the hon. Gentleman make his pro- 
posed reduction—in the Cavalry, or the 
Artillery? He thought the hon. Gen- 
tleman would not be disposed to touch 
either of those branches ; and in point of 
fact he had not shown where he would 
begin his reduction; it certainly could 
not be in our attenuated Infantry bat- 
talions. The hon. Gentleman had con- 
fessed that the country did not want 
a reduction of the Army, or the petty 
retrenchments which had been effec- 
ted by the late Government. The hon. 
Gentleman also spoke of the great re- 
verse of his party, and that retrench- 
ment might have had something to do 
with it. He, (Colonel Barttelot) for 
one, was not opposed to economy; but 
seeing that the country was in a state of 
unexampled prosperity, surely they were 
not paying too high an insurance in 
keeping up an efficient body of men in 
the Army to sustain and uphold that 
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prosperity. With regard to Lord Card- 
well, he had something to say in refer- 
ence to his conduct respecting the Army, 
and he should have been glad if he were 
still a Member of that House, so that he 
might hear what he (Colonel Barttelot) 
had to say on that subject. He can- 


didly admitted that Lord Cardwell had: 


done much forthe Army. He had done 
much for the Artillery, an arm of the 
Service which had stood greatly in need 
of improvement, and which was now 
brought into a more creditable position 
than it had ever stood in before. He 
admitted also that Lord Cardwell had 
done much for the Militia, and much to 
promote the efficiency of the Volunteers. 
He had done much for the Militia in 
proposing to abolish the billeting system, 
an improvement which was now in the 
course of being carried out; and he 
would have done everything required 
had he not in a measure spoilt all by 
passing an Order that men should serve 
six years for the same bounty for which 
they were formerly to serve only five. 
He ventured to say, also that the regula- 
tions made by Lord Cardwell with re- 
gard to the Volunteers tended very much 
to the better discipline and efficiency of 
that force. And now coming to the Army 
itself, he should be unwise and untruth- 
ful if he were to state that its manage- 
ment was all that could be wished. He 
would be untruthful if he were to say 
that the name of Cardwell was revered 
in the Army. On the contrary, it was a 
name from which men turned away. 
And why? No doubt many things had 
been done by Lord Cardwell in the best 
interests of the Army, but in many re- 
spects he had signally failed, and for this 
reason—Lord Cardwell had endeavoured 
to destroy more or less completely the 
regimental system, and that esprit de 
corps which was the very main-stay of 
our army, and which above all things 
had carried it through so many success- 
ful campaigns. In doing that, Lord 
Cardwell had trodden on the prejudices 
of the Army, and he had done many 
things in which it was to be hoped the 
present Secretary for War would not 
follow him. It was all very well for 
people to say, why should not a man do 
as well in one regiment as in another; 
why should he not be promoted from one 
regiment to another; why should he not 
fight as well in one regiment as another? 
No doubt he would fight as well; but 
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they had only to look to the last cam- 
paign to see what esprit de corps had ani- 
mated everybody from the colonel to the 
drummer, as if he thought his own regi- 
ment the best, and they might depend 
on it, anything that injuriously affected 
that sentiment would injure the efficiency 
of the Army. His right hon. Friend 
(the Secretary of State for War) had 
made an admirable statement that even- 
ing, for while he pledged himself to look 
into everything, he had absolutely com- 
mitted himself to nothing, except to 
those things which he believed could be 
done with advantage. There were some 
grievances with regard to the abolition 
of purchase which ought to be remedied. 
He was not going to a that ques- 
tion, for purchase was abolished, and no 
power could alter that. But in abolish- 
ing purchase that House, with a libe- 
rality which it meant to be carried to its 
just and legitimate conclusion, left in 
the hands of those in authority power 
quite sufficient to do many things which 
had not been done. He only hoped the 
Commission which had been appointed 
would appreciate the work they had to 
perform; and while thinking that it 
would be a great mistake for any right 
hon. Gentleman to depart at once from 
all those main lines which had been laid 
down by Lord Cardwell, without giving 
them a fair trial, yet he thought that 
anyone looking into what was intended, 
without departing from the lines of that 
policy, might be able to make it work 
more in harmony with the feelings of the 
Army and of the country. His right hon. 
Friend had said, with regard to com- 
missions from the Militia into the Line, 
that but few officers had been able to 
pass the requisite examination ; that he 
hoped they would be more successful in 
future; and that he intended to give 
them another trial in May, so that they 
would have three trials. That was per- 
fectly fair. There was, however, a matter 
to which he (Colonel Barttelot) wished 
to call attention. Two young men 
went up for competitive examination, 
one of whom passed, and passed well, 
and the other was plucked. The one 
who passed well in due course got a 
sub-lieutenancy in a regiment, and the 
other who had failed passed into the 
same regiment as a lieutenant from the 
Militia. Was it fair that a man who 
could not pass should go in over the 
head of the other through the Militia? 
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The way to prevent such a grievance 
arising was, in his judgment, to give 
officers of the Militia sub-lieutenancies, 
the same as were given to those who 
were appointed in the first instance to 
the Line, and in that way much odium 
would be avoided. Then as to depot 
centres, the great object of those centres 
was ‘‘ to unite in one harmonious whole ” 
all the branches of the Service. More- 
over, the regiment belonging to the 
county was at times to be at its depot 
centre, so that both officers and men 
should be well known, and that recruits 
should take pride and pleasure in joining 
their county regiments. But up to the 
present this intention had not been car- 
ried out, and where recruits had been 
got for county regiments, and those re- 
giments for the moment happened to 
be full, instead of keeping the recruits 
as supernumeraries they were drafted 
off into Scotch regiments, and sent to 
places where they were wanted to fill up 
vacancies. [Mr. CampBELL-BANNERMAN : 


Against their will?] Whether against 
their will or not he would not say; but 
at all events, it was against the principle 
that had been laid down. His right hon. 


Friend had stated that the recruits com- 
ing in were of a fair kind and quite 
qualified to do their work. But he was 
informed by commanding officers that 
most of the recruits were very little over 
16 years of age, though no doubt they 
enlisted as 18. Was it possible that 
young men of that age could be made 
fit to go anywhere, and do what a 
British soldier ought todo? Some time 
ago 20 years of age was fixed as the 
minimum at which a soldier should be 
sent to India, but if men enlisted at 16 
stating they were 18, no doubt they 
were sent to India long before they 
were 20. With respect to regiments in 
India, he thought it would be much 
better to send them in full fighting force, 
complete in all ranks, for five or six 
years, and then bring them home again, 
than our present system of sending them 
out for 12 years, and filling up the losses 
caused by death, disease, and other 
causes, with young and raw recruits. 
The cost of passage was now so cheap 
that such a change would add little to 
our expenditure, while it would keep 
the Indian Army up to a much higher 
standard of strength and efficiency. But 
his right hon. Friend had told them that 
during the last year 17,000 recruits had 
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entered the Army. Supposing they 
were all stout, able-bodied men—not 
lads of 16 years of age—there was an 
offset to the statement. During the 
same period the Government had got 
rid of, or the men themselves had rid 
the Government of, 20,400 men. Of 
these 6,000 had deserted, 1,800 had been 
removed to the Reserve, 3,500 had been 
granted their discharge to which they 
were entitled, 2,000, after 21 years’ ser- 
vice, had been pensioned off, 1,000 (12 
years’ service) also discharged, 3,000 
had purchased their discharge, 200 had 
been dismissed with ignominy, 2,000 
more had received what was known as 
free indulgence, and 900 had left the 
Army under other heads. If the num- 
ber of the Army was increased at the 
rate of 17,000 a-year, and diminished at 
the rate of 20,400, what would its state 
be in a few years with our present system 
of short service? But it was said that 
the men, after serving the short period, 
passed into the Reserve, of which it was 
also said that in 1882 we should have 
80,000, at a cost of £569,250. He was © 
afraid that that would be, to a large ex- 
tent, a paper Army, and that when the 
right hon. Gentleman the then Secretary 
for War wanted to lay his hands upon 
them, they would not be found. The 
only way to secure them was to insist 
upon their mustering at least eight days 
in every year for drill and exercise, in- 
sisting upon their registering their resi- 
dence in the district to which they went 
to live, and further upon a new register 
if they removed to another. It might 
be said that this was done already; but 
he had reason to believe that it was not 
done effectively, or to any great extent. 
He would also urge upon his right hon. 
Friend the importance of dealing libe- 
rally with that important body of men, 
the non-commissioned officers. There 
could be no truer economy than to pay 
well the men upon whom the efficiency 
of the Army so largely depended. He 
also thought the surgeons in the Army 
had a grievance. They now had Staff 
appointments and not regimental ones, 
which was considered a hardship, as they 
were liable to be removed at any time 
from their regiment. He also wished to 
ask, whether it was true, as was reported, 
that instead of regimental hospitals it was 
intended to have onelarge hospital in each 
military district, which would be much 
worse for the men, as neither them- 
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selves nor their constitutions would be 
known to the surgeons there. With re- 
spect to deserters, he did not—as he had 
been misrepresented to have done last 
year—wish the system of ‘marking ” 
to be brought back; but it was certain 
that since it had been abolished deser- 
tion had greatly increased: and, fur- 
ther, that deserters frequently enlisted 
into other regiments only for the sake 
of the bounty, in order to desert again. 
Some means ought to be taken to pre- 
vent this, and he thought placing them 
under the surveillance of the police 
might be useful. He believed his right 
hon. Friend was sincerely desirous of 
increasing the strength and raising the 
character of our Army, and that he would 
be willing to listen to any suggestions 
for that purpose of a practical nature, 
and therefore he had pointed out where 
he thought improvements might be 
made. 

Mr. J. HOLMS said, the Estimates of 
the year had been presented to the House 
under very peculiar circumstances. In 
the first place, they were presented by the 
right hon. Gentleman who could not be 
said to be responsible for them. and 
they must all admire the spirit and 
the ability with which he had performed 
the duty; secondly, they were presented 
to a House of Commons composed 
largely of new Members; and, thirdly, 
they were presented while the Army 
itself was still in a state of transition. 
Happily, therefore, they could discuss the 
question free from all party bias. Forhim- 
self, he had always felt that there ought 
to be no party spirit in dealing with the 
constitution and maintenance of the 
Army, and with regard to the present 
occasion he would remark that, having 
expressed his opinions fearlessly when 
his political Friends were in office, he 
should do the same now they were in 
Opposition. He was afraid that the 
right hon. Gentleman had given the 
House a rather rose-coloured version of 
the state of the Army. The expenditure 
was about £69,000 more than last year, 
yet the total strength of the British 
Establishment, Militia, Yeomanry, and 
Reserve, was smaller—namely, 294,500, 
instead of 306,000. Returns for which 
he had moved, in order to ascertain the 
actual numbers at an average period of 
the year, showed that the non-commis- 
sioned officers and men of the British 
Establishment on the 30th November 
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last numbered 112,187, being 5,415 less 
than the number in the Jast Estimates, 
The Militia was only 101,087, instead 
of 125,224 men. The Yeomanry were 
8,356 men short; the First Class Re- 
serves, 2,478; and the Second Class 
Reserves were 1,338 men short, giving 
a total deficiency of 36,700 men; so that, 
while 291,000 men were voted, the 
actual number was only 255,000. As to 
the quality of the men, only those be- 
tween 20 and 30 years of age would be 
accepted by all Europe as efficient sol- 
diers; yet, out of the 90,500 on home 
service, 32,000 were over that age, and 
during the year there were 68,000 ad- 
missions into hospital, 3,360 men bein 

constantly sick. For his part, he believed 
that if they acted upon the common- 
sense principle which was adopted in the 
Prussian Army—namely, of not keeping 
any young men in the Army after 22 or 
23 years of age—they would get rid of 
much of that immorality which the pre- 
sent system encouraged so much, and 
which required the enforcement of the 
Contagious Diseases Act. [‘‘ Oh!” and 
a laugh.| Hon. Gentlemen seemed to 
laugh, but had they considered the con- 
dition in that respect of the Prussian 
Army? Inthe year 1867, a very eminent 
medical man gave evidence to the effect, 
that out of a camp of 20,000 only four 
were withdrawn on account of the disease 
we encouraged by keeping our soldiers 
in an enforced state of celibacy. With 
respect to desertions, he found that up 
to the 1st of January last they amounted 
to 7,500. 500 of these were recruits, 
Of the remaining 7,000, 1,200 had re- 
turned to the Army, 1,700 and odd were 
apprehended, and about 4,000 escaped. 
These facts showed clearly the amount 
of discontent which existed in the Army. 
In the year 1873, 1,914 men were con- 
stantly in prison, 2,025 men were dis- 
charged from the Army as bad characters, 
after having been about five years in the 
service, and 309 were discharged on con- 
viction for felony—that being another 
and a new road out of the Army. Alto- 
gether, no fewer than 12,605 men were 
from one cause or other taken out of the 
Army in that year; and there also re- 
tired on pensions 4,069, and by purchase 
2,981, making a total of 19,655 with- 
drawn last year. How were they to 
replace these men? Thenoble Lord the 
late Secretary for War (Viscount Card- 
well) stated in the year 1870 that in 
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order to carry out his plan and maintain 
the Reserve at the amount necessary 
they should have 23,000 recruits a-year. 
Well, in that year 23,000 recruits were 
obtained, and in the following year that 
number was exceeded. But in 1872 the 
number fell off to 17,317, and last year 
it reached only to 17,194. They were, 
therefore, recruiting about 6,000 fewer 
than were required to keep up the proper 
strength of our Army. He would now 
turn to that other Army, the Militia, 
which was most antagonistic to the 
Regular Army, as regarded recruiting, 
and which was far more efficient as far 
as age was concerned, for of its total 
number only 16,000 were over 30 years 
old. For that Force, which numbered 
101,000, 25,864 recruits were obtained 
last year, and that number was scarcely 
sufficient to maintain the Militia as it 
ought to be kept up. Now, the Regular 
Army was composed of two-thirds of 
agricultural recruits and one-third towns- 
men, and there was this peculiarity as 
regarded desertion, that the agricul- 
turists furnished only one-third of the 
deserters, while the townsmen furnished 
two-thirds. It followed that, beyond all 
doubt, the agricultural recruits were the 
best and safest for the Regular Army. 
With regard to the Reserve Force, the 
great difficulty was, that they had no 
hold upon them. In 1871, only 600 men 
were out to drill, and last year very 
few of the Reserve Force attended the 
Autumn Manoouvres, and these volun- 
teered to do so. As he had stated, they 
were recruiting at the rate of 25,000 for 
the Militia, while for the Army they 
were obtaining 6,000 men below the re- 
quired number. Now, in the recent 
debate on the Army Bill at Berlin, 
Count von Moltke stated that, though 
the German Army was smaller than the 
French, it had the advantage of not in- 
cluding the Militia element. War, he 
said, carried on by Regular troops was 
the cheapest, because the shortest. Even 
Washington, as he pointed out, found 
the uselessness of Militia, and again and 
again insisted on the necessity of main- 
taining a Standing Army. The Militia 
Force was not regarded as one which 
would be of value to us in real warfare, 
and was there not a danger to the coun- 
try in the fact that there were 10,000 
deserters from the Militia and 4,000 
from the Regular Army; in all 14,000 
partially trained and discontented men 
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escaping in one year into private life? 
He ventured to suggest that, for a time 
at least, they ought to stop recruiting 
for the Militia, so that the Army might 
have the advantage, temporarily, of all 
the available and eligible recruits in the 
Kingdom. They ought also to pass into 
the Militia from the Army those older 
soldiers of whom we had so many. The 
effect, he believed, would be to improve 
the Militia by the presence of 10,000 old 
soldiers, and to encourage Militiamen to 
pass into the Army more quickly than 
they now did. Above all things, they 
should pay the mena higher rate on 
passing into the Militia than into the 
Reserve. If they paid them £20 a-year 
instead of 4d. a day as at present, they 
would in a few years have a Militia 
mainly composed of men who had passed 
from the Army, and the saving to the 
country would be very great. He re- 
joiced to hear from the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Secretary for War, that it 
was the intention of the Government to 
allow men of all arms to pass, if they 
so desired, into the Reserve after three 
years’ service. [Mr. Garnorne Harpy: 
With the assent of the commanding 
officer.] Heso understood, and believed 
the system would be attended with good 
results. This he would urge upon Her 
Majesty’s Government — that if they 
were to prepare for the year 1876, it 
was essentially necessary that they 
should cease to recruit for the Militia, 
otherwise, it would be hopeless for them 
to think of obtaining anything like the 
number of men they would require to 
fill up the gaps in the year 1876 and the 
following year. It had always been held 
up as a bugbear in the way, that if they 
had their Indian and Colonial Armies 
in connection with their Home Army, it 
was impossible to have short enlistment 
for the Home Army. He demurred to 
that view. They might still have sepa- 
rate enlistment for the Indian and Colo- 
nial Armies, and it would have this ad- 
vantage—that they could give to those 
who were—as many were—desirous of 
going abroad, the option of proceeding 
to India or the Colonies, and to those 
who wished to stay at home the oppor- 
tunity of passing into the Home Army, 
and thus a great many would be induced 
to join who did not care to go abroad, 
and many would join also who did not 
wish to stay at home. The country was 
desirous of securing not only economy 
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but efficiency, and he did not think they 
could have thorough efficiency until the 
Army was divided into Army Corps. 
When he first made that suggestion 
some years ago, a Member of the then 
Government told him that it would be 
impossible in this country to carry out 
such a system; but what, he asked the 
Committee to consider, would have been 
the result if they had had an Army 
Corps system in the case of the late As- 
hantee War? Had Sir Garnet Wolseley 
been at the head of an Army Corps, he 
might have selected from it such men 
of each arm as he thought proper, and 
the War Department would only have 
had to provide the requisite transport 
for the troops. He was satisfied that 
until our military force was divided into 
Army Corps, it would never be really 
efficient. He had no doubt that the 
object of his hon. Friend in moving the 
Amendment was economy; but under 
present circumstances, he could not vote 
for it, and trusted that it would not be 
pressed to a division. The true road to 
economy with efficiency would be to pass 
the men through the Regular Army, 
and till they did that they would not 
have a reliable Army. He did not un- 
derstand how they could continue to pay 
£30,000 for the Reserve Force of the 
Militia, and he trusted that the right 
hon. Gentleman would endeavour to do 
what he could, so that they should not 
5 9 in the Estimates at all. 


otonEL ALEXANDER said, he 


should not abuse the patience of the 
Committee, if they would listen to him 


for a short time. Different people had 
different views as to the number of men 
of which our Land Forces should con- 
sist, but he was afraid that, owing to 
the great difficulty of recruiting under 
our present system, we were in danger 
of not obtaining the number of men the 
Committee were asked to vote, and con- 
sequently, of having what the Secretary 
for War had so properly deprecated in 
the course of his speech—a paper Army. 
He agreed with the hon. Member for 
Hackney (Mr. J. Holms) that our agri- 
cultural labourers made the best sol- 
diers; but how were they to be per- 
suaded to enter our Army? If recruit- 
ing failed to bring into the Force the 
requisite number of men, there must be 
something wrong with the system. The 
regiment in which he had held a com- 
mission for the past quarter of a century 
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was in a very bad condition as regarded 
its numbers—it being 70 below its 
proper strength. Although it had 62 
recruiting agencies at work about the 
country, it had only obtained one recruit 
during the past fortnight, and he was in 
hospital with the view of his being dis- 
charged as being unfit for the Service. 
But that did not represent the full ex- 
tent of the evil, for there were at present 
67 men in the regiment who were ur- 
gently applying for their discharge, and 
although discharge by purchase was 
sanctioned by the regulations, yet the 
commanding officer was compelled, much 
to his regret, to refuse to these men the 
privilege to which they were morally 
entitled, because he was unable to ob- 
tain recruits to filltheir places. It must 
be remembered also that whereas the 
effective strength of a battalion of the 
Guards was 820 on the Ist of April, 
1873, it was now only 750, which for 
the whole regiment was a reduction in 
force of 210 men. Nothing was more 
fatal to recruiting, than the report 
getting about that men were detained in 
the Army against their will. He did 
not see how the rates of pay could be 
increased, and, indeed, when unskilled 
labourers could command their 4s. a day 
in the country, he did not see how the 
Government could compete successfully 
in the labour market against ordinary 
employers. In his opinion it was pension 
and not pay the men required. It was 
said that under the present short-service 
system pensions could not be granted. 
But our short-service system was copied 
from the Prussians, and he warned the 
country against following too servilely 
the Prussian system. We must adopt 
either the system of pensions, or that of 
conscription, and the country was not as 
yet prepared to adopt the latter system. 
If we could not have short service com- 
bined with pensions, we were better 
without the short service. He should 
recommend that in addition to the fines 
imposed for drunkenness being distri- 
buted among the meritorious soldiers on 
their quitting the Force, the fines im- 
posed for absence without leave should 
be applied for a similar purpose. He 
would like for a moment to refer toa 
plan, the idea of which he believed ori- 
ginated with Colonel Anderson, of the 
brigade depot at Chester. That plan, 
which he believed to be well worthy the 
attention of the right hon. Gentleman 
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the Secretary of State for War, was this 
—to increase the soldier’s daily pay by 
2d., and to place the amount to his 
credit in the regimental savings bank, 
to accumulate at compound interest until 
his discharge at the end of 21 years’ 
service, the soldier, moreover, to have 
the privilege of disposing by will, in the 
event of his death before the completion 
of his engagement, of the amount 
standing to his credit at the time of his 
decease. Again, the system under which 
medals were distributed for long service 
and good conduct was not extremely 
satisfactory. The number of men who 
fulfilled the conditions entitling them to 
this reward was almost always largely in 
excess of the medals available for distri- 
bution, and consequently, the task of se- 
lection was an extremely invidious one ; 
_and as the medals were very properly dis- 
tributed at a full-dress parade, it was easy 
to imagine the disappointment occa- 
sioned to non-recipients almost, if not 
equally worthy. That was a point 
which was well worthy the attention of 
the Secretary of State for War. There 


was another way, too, by which we 
might greatly augment the comfort and 


welfare of our troops, and at the same 
time proportionately diminish the attrac- 
tions of the public-house. He believed it 
to be absolutely necessary that every sol- 
dier should receive 11b. of good cooked 
meat daily, supplemented by well-cooked 
vegetables, for which he now had to 
pay. While thanking the Committee 
for the attention they had paid to his 
observations, he trusted that nothing 
he had said was inconsistent with the 
character of a soldier, and that he had 
in no way disregarded any of the re- 
straints which were very rightly and 
necessarily imposed by his profession 
upon its members. 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
said, he had had occasion more than 
once during the debate to regret the 
absence of those who were his Colleagues 
in the War Department of the late Go- 
vernment, and was sorry that the duty 
of representing Lord Cardwell’s policy 
had not fallen into more effective hands. 
He especially regretted the absence of 
the late Secretary for War when the hon. 
and gallant Member for West Sussex 
(Colonel Barttelot) was addressing to 
the House his fervid denunciations of 
that policy. His hon. and gallant 
Friend had that evening again accused 
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his noble Friend of trampling on the 
prejudices of the Army, of dping away 
with all esprit de corps, and of ruining 
the system under which the British 
Army had gained its successes in past 
years. Now, it was not for him (Mr. 
Campbell-Bannerman)to sing thepraises 
of Lord Cardwell; but if there were two 
points for which he wasmore distinguished 
than any other they were an impartial 
and judicial mind, and a laborious at- 
tention to the details of every subject 
with which he had to deal, and we may, 
therefore, be sure that he had fully con- 
sidered the value of those prejudices 
before adopting the policy which he had 
followed. There was no doubt that 
there were many officers in the Army 
who disapproved of the course taken by 
his noble Friend, but it was equally 
certain that there were many distin- 
ganar officers who thought that what 

is noble Friend had done had contri- 
buted immensely to the increased effi- 
ciency of our Forces. His hon. Friend 
the Member for Carlisle (Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson), in moving that the number 
of men be reduced, alluded to what 
he called the great military establish- 
ments now existing in this country, and 
the warlike policy pursued by the late 
as well as the present Government. But 
surely his hon. Friend must call to his 
mind the vast armies existing on the 
Continent of Europe; and considering 
that, besides India, England had pos- 
sessions in every quarter of the globe, 
he did not think the Committee would 
consent to make any reduction at the 
present moment. It would certainly be 
impossible to remove 10,000 men from 
the Infantry—and he supposed his hon. 
Friend did not suggest they should be 
taken from any other branch of the 
service—without serious detriment to the 
Army. The process of enlisting for 
brigades instead of battalions had only 
just been commenced. When that plan 
had been in operation for some years, 
and they had a more elastic force, there 
would be an opportunity for reduc- 
tion, if the country desired it; but at 
present such a course, if adopted would 
prove fatal to the experiment that 
was being tried. His hon. Friend the 
Member for Hackney (Mr. J. Holms) 
had denounced the Militia, and would 
abolish that branch of the service as 
unworthy of their confidence; but he 
thought his hon. Friend must have badly 
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read the feeling of the House of Commons 
if he thought that any War Minister 
could come down to Parliament and 
propose the abolition of the Militia. His 
hon. Friend had expressed the opinion 
that the Ashantee Expedition might 
have been more easily accomplished if 
the system of Army Corps had been in 
existence ; but what his hon. Friend had 
suggested as proper for such an expedi- 
tion was precisely what had been done 
under the present organization. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary of 
State for War, in his very clear state- 
ment, had rather taken his noble Friend 
the late Secretary for War (Lord Card- 
well) to task for not building a better 
War Office. There was no doubt that 
such a building was necessary for the 
public service, for of all the public de- 
partments requiring to be better accom- 
modated, the War Office and the Admi- 
ralty were the first that should have 
received attention ; but when, last year, 
the late Government brought in a Bill 
to sanction the erection of a new War 
Office and Admiralty on a suitable site 
in Spring Gardens, it was received with 
so little favour that it was withdrawn 
almost as soon as introduced, the general 
feeling of the House appearing to be 
that the Home and Colonial Offices 
should be finished before the new 
War Office was taken in hand. The 
right hon. Gentleman having also re- 
ferred to the item of £8,000 for building 
a barrack at Sandhurst, which he had 
struck out from the Vote, he (Mr. 
Campbell-Bannerman) wished to say that 
that item had been inserted most re- 
luctantly by the late Government. It 
was said to be unwise to send young 
officers to join their regiments for a year, 
and then to send them to Sandhurst. 
[‘* Hear, hear!” ] That was, however, 
the Prussian system, and it was found 
advantageous to send young men to their 
regiments to learn the elements of drill, 
in order that when they went to Sand- 
hurst the time of their highly accom- 
plished instructors should not be taken up 
in teaching those rudimentary branches. 
There was, no doubt, a strong feeling 
against it, but he believed that the un- 

leasant occurrences at Sandhurst which 

ad attracted attention were the work 
of a very few young men, who considered 
that they had a special grievance. It was 
said they were too old to go to school ; 
but they were not so old as many young 
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men who went to the University, and 
who there submitted to discipline quite 
as strict. The late Government, how- 
ever, agreed to give way on this point, 
but they were told by the Educational 
authorities at the War Office that it 
was absolutely necessary to have troops 
at Sandhurst all the year round, not 
that the young men should see them 
manoeuvre, but in order that they might 
engage in daily drill with them. The 
present Secretary for War had induced 
those authorities to agree that it was 
sufficient to have troops six months under 
canvas at Sandhurst, instead of all the 
year round, and he congratulated him 
on his powers of persuasion. He trusted 
that the right hon. Gentleman would 
adopt the arrangements contemplated by 
the late Government in regard to the 
new Paymasters Department. The pay- 
masterships of regiments had, indeed, 
been regarded as a means of satisfy- 
ing the claims of ex-combatant officers ; 
but he believed the right hon. Gentle- 
man would find that they were not the 
class of the community from which the 
best trained accountants could be drawn. 
With regard to the Auxiliary Forces, 
it was true that recruiting for the Militia 
had not been very flourishing during the 
year; but that could be accounted for by 
the fact that the labour market was in 
an excited state, and an open winter like 
the last, which allowed agricultural ope- 
rations to goon without a check, always 
interfered with Militia recruiting. There 
had also, unfortunately, been a misap- 
prehension about the bounty. The right 
hon. Gentleman said it was hard to 
change the term of service, and to spread 
the bounty over six years that was in- 
tended for five. The Militia recruit, 
however, got the benefit of the new 
ration arrangement, which was greater 
than the trifling loss under the bounty. 
[Colonel Grurin dissented.] He could 
assure the hon. and gallant Gentleman 
that it was so, for he had gone carefully 
into the figures, and the balance, though 
small, was in favour of the recruit ; while 
as to the existing Militiamen, they did 
not bear the loss of bounty, and yet 
they would reap the gain of rations, 
and they, at least, had nothing to com- 
plain of. With regard to the Army Re- 
serve, difficulty existed, not as to finding 
the men, but as to their discipline when 
called out, and the late Judge Advocate 
General had drafted clauses on the sub- 
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ject to be introduced into the Army Dis- 
cipline Bill, of which he was to have 

iven Notice at the beginning of this 

ession. With reference to the state- 
ment as to recruiting brought for- 
ward by the hon. and gallant Member 
for South Ayrshire (Colonel Alexander), 
he must remind the Committee that the 
recruiting for the Guards was managed 
by the Guards themselves, who were, 
both as to recruiting and as to their 
hospital system, on a peculiar footing. 
Whilst he was at the War Office he 
had made ineffectual efforts to get to the 
bottom of this subject; and he trusted 
that his hon. Successor, who he knew 
had sympathy with the Guards, and at 
the same time would have due regard 
to the interest of the public, would 
take up the question and see if it was 
not possible to do away with the ano- 
malous system which at present existed. 
It had been said that the great object 
of the present Government would be not 
to have a paper Army. No one had kept 
this object in view more steadily than 
his noble Friend Lord Cardwell, whose 
Localization Bill was the greatest mea- 
sure in this direction which had been 
ae for many years. That noble 

rd had to stand the brunt of attacks 
for reducing the number of the Mili- 
tia and Volunteers, because he took a 
course which got rid of paper men and 
men of straw, and at the same time 
greatly increased the quality of the re- 
mainder. He trusted the hon. Baronet 
would not divide, but would accept the 
proposal of the right hon. Gentleman, 
and be content with having raised a dis- 
cussion on the subject. 

Mr. BUTLER-JOHNSTONE said, 
he presumed this Amendment was 
made in solemn earnest, for nothing 
but what was very sober ever pro- 
ceeded from the hon. Baronet the 
Member for Carlisle (Sir Wilfrid Law- 
son); but he must confess that his 
doubts had not been resolved by the 
speech with which the hon. Baronet had 
introduced his Amendment. The hon. 
Baronet said he could not understand 
the reason for the extraordinary arma- 
ments of this country; and he (Mr. 
Butler-Johnstone) in that must agree 
with him, for when he looked at the 
armaments abroad, he must confess the 
armaments of this country were extra- 
ordinary—from the smallness of their ex- 
tent, and not from the largeness of their 
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scale. The hon. Baronet said he had 
the authority of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Prime Minister, that night, for 
saying that a small Army was as effi- 
cient as a great one. But the right hon. 
Gentleman said nothing of the kind. 
What he said was that deeds of heroism 
— be performed by a small Army as 
well as by a great Army; that heroism 
was not to be measured by the scale of 
an Army, but no one could for a mo- 
ment imagine that what was really 
meant was that the same deeds could be 
performed by a small Army as by a 
great one. Then the hon. Baronet said, 
instead of raising gigantic Armies, we 
should husband our resources and be 
prepared to meet our foes; but to talk 
of a great country like England, with 
Colonies all over the world, and wealth 
accumulated such as had never been ac- 
cumulated before, husbanding her re- 
sources with a view to her protection 
when the emergency arose, would be as 
sensible as for a banker to put out the 
money to interest which he should spend 
in bolts and bars to secure his coffers. 
What were the armaments abroad? In 
France the Army Bill gave a Reserve, 
not of 30,000 or 40,000 men, but in a 
few years something like 2,000,000 of 
soldiers. Prussia was also providing 
for an increase of its military strength, 
while Austria and Russia were following 
the example. The hon. Baronet asked, 
what nation was likely to attack Eng- 
land? Apparently none; but if war 
broke out on the Continent, was it impos- 
sible for us to be involved in the vortex ? 
Even in the last war, it was not with- 
out difficulty and some loss of dignity 
on our part that we had managed to 
maintain our neutrality. Our present 
relations with Russia were of a most 
friendly character, but we could not help 
remembering as matter of fact that the 
progress of Russia in Central Asia had 
already reached a limit beyond which a 
single step in advance would bring her 
in collision with tribes bordering on 
countries it was essential for us to pro- 
tect from conquest or aggression, and no 
English Minister would dare neglect 
that duty; and whether that step for- 
ward was ever taken depended not on us 
but on Russia. The hon. Baronet, more- 
over, in the face of universal conscrip- 
tion in Europe, proposed a reduction of 
10,000 men. Such a reduction in case 
of the French or Prussian Army would 
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be a smal] matter, but in the case of the 
Army of England it would be a reduc- 
tion of something like one-fourth of the 
Force at home. Besides, the hon. Ba- 
ronet’s proposition was unaccompanied 
by any suggestion by which the void 
could be filled up. The people of this 
country were proud of their Army, small 
but brave, and instead of such an im- 
prudent proposal, it was matter of great 
importance to endeavour to devise the 
means by which our military Force could 
be brought up to a level with the inte- 
rests and responsibilities of this great 
country. He believed the country would 
be ready, if called on by the Ministry, 
to sacrifice some portion of the personal 
liberty of the subject, and it would not 
be impossible to introduce the Ballot 
for the Militia. With the Militia Ballot 
for one year’s service, without exemp- 
tion, he should not mind such a propo- 
sal as that of the hon. Baronet; but so 


long as the only force on which the 
honour and interests of the country de- 
pended for security was our gallant 
Army, he must vote against any such 
Motion; and he would join in the wish 
expressed by the hon. Gentleman who 


had last spoken, that it would not be 
pressed to a division. 

Geverat Sim GEORGE BALFOUR 
said, he was strongly in favour of re- 
ductions in the Army, and of ‘economy 
in every Department ; but he thought it 
unfair to push the new Government to 
extremities, especially when it was con- 
sidered that these Estimates had been 
prepared by their predecessors. The 
necessity for increased economy in the 
Army expenditure was shown by the fact 
that if there had not been a saving in 
stores the expenditure of the year would 
have shown an increase of £250,000. 
But there was this great objection to the 
reduction of 10,000 men, proposed by 
the hon. Baronet the Member for Car- 
lisle, that on the existing organization 
of the Infantry of the Line, on which 
the reduction would mainly fall, it could 
not be carried out without rendering the 
regiments and battalions at home quite 
inefficient. The number of privates of 
Infantry being 94,000 in round num- 
bers, and 50,000 being in India and the 
Colonies, and 7,000 in depéts, there were 
only 34,000, with 70 battalions, in the 
United Kingdom, distributed amongst 
70 battalions of 560 companies, so that 
by reducing 10,000, there would remain 


Mr, Butler-Johnstone 
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only 24,000 privates, giving 43 per com- 
pany and 343 per battalion. But as the 
hour was late, and the House was anxious 
to proceed to other business, the hon. 
and gallant Member stated that he 
would close his remarks. 

Coronet GILPIN said, he did not 
rise to criticize the Estimates, which 
had been expounded by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary of State for 
War with great ability and in the most 
lucid manner. With regard to the six 
years’ recruiting for the Militia, instead 
of five, he might state that he had been 
appointed on the War Office Committee 
by the late Government who reported in 
favour of six years—it being thought, 
on mature consideration, a good thing 
for the Service, and not injurious to the 
Militia. In his own county he had no 
difficulty in getting the men for the six 
years, although there was some difficulty 
in getting them to re-enlist. With re- 
gard to the depot system, he was con- 
vinced that it would turn out the most 
expensive absurdity which the country 
had ever adopted. The hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Hackney (Mr. J. Holms), 
to whom he had often listened with at- 
tention, had broached a maxim with re- 
ference to the Militia which no Govern- 
ment could adopt, which the Duke of Wel- 
lington and Sir John Burgoyne set their 
countenances against, and which he 
(Colonel Gilpin) hoped the Committee 
would notapprove of. The Militia, though 
they might not be perfect soldiers, were 
trained men, and much better than the 
young recruits of 18 enlisted for the 
Regular Army. With regard to the 
abolition of purchase in the Army, al- 
though the House had acted with much 
liberality, yet the money devoted to that 
purpose had been disposed of in a way 
which was not satisfactory to the Ser- 
vice. He himself had held that, as soon 
as the purchase system was abolished, 
the officers should have received the re- 
gulation price of their commissions. He 
should be glad to hear that they were 
likely soon to have placed on the Table 
the Report of the Royal Commission 
now sitting on that subject. 

Carrarn NOLAN said, he thought that 
£13,000,000 per annum was an enor- 
mous sum to spend on the Army, with 
only about 160,000 men on the war foot- 
ing, and that we might maintain that 
amount of force and yet relieve the 
finances of the country to the extent of 
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£2,000,000 or £3,000,000. He wished 
to point out that what was wanted was 
not to increase our peace footing, but to 
increase the Reserves, a plan carried out 
by foreign nations, and which should be 
adopted in this. If every soldier, after 
three years’ service, had the option of 

assing into the first Reserve, they might 
oe a very large Reserve. He, how- 
ever, considered it most undesirable, 
looking at the immense armies of Russia, 
Germany, Austria, and France, to reduce 
our small Army, and he could not vote 
for the Amendment. 

Mr. HALSEY, as a commanding 
officer of Yeomanry of long standing, 
thought that force should be armed with 
the best available weapon as well as the 
other branches of the service; whereas 
the fact was, they were still armed with 
a rifle which did not contain the igni- 
tion in its own cartridge. He also hoped 
that the right hon. Gentleman the Secre- 
tary of State for War would take mea- 
sures for the establishment of a school 
for the instruction of Yeomanry officers 
in order to make them thoroughly effi- 
cient. 


Question put. 
The Committee divided: — Ayes 45; 
Noes 256: Majority 211. 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 


(2.) £2,434,500, Pay and Allowances, 
&c. of Land Forces. 


NAVY ESTIMATES. 

(3.) 60,000 Men and Boys, Sea and 
Coast Guard Services, including 14,000 
Royal Marines. 

Mr. HUNT, in moving a Vote for 
60,000 Men and Boys, said, as before 
intimated, that he proposed to lay the 
Navy Estimates before the Committee 
on the 20th of April. As, however, it 
was necessary in the meantime to take 
steps for the renewal of the Mutiny Act, 
he desired the Committee to show him 
some indulgence by passing at the pre- 
sent sitting, and without debate, the 
Vote for the number of men required. 
The number mentioned in the Vote was 
60,000 men and boys, including 14,000 
Royal Marines; and that was just what 
his right hon. Friend opposite (Mr. 
Goschen) would have proposed had he 
remained in office. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, he understood 
that the proposal of the right hon. Gentle- 
man would not preclude hon. Members 
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from discussing Vote 1 on a future occa- 
sion ; and, under the circumstances that 
had been referred to, he thought the 
Committee would not object to the course 
suggested. 


Vote agreed to. 
House resumed. 


Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow; 
Committee to sit again upon Monday 
13th April. 


ARCHBISHOPS AND BISHOPS (AP- 
POINTMENT AND CONSECRATION) BILL. 
LEAVE. FIRST READING. 


Mr. MONK moved for leave to bring 
in a Bill to provide for the Appointment 
and Consecration of Archbishops and 
Bishops in England and Wales. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS said, he 
did not rise to object to the introduction 
of the Bill; but as it touched a ques- 
tion of very great importance, which, if 
handled at all, must be handled with 
great delicacy, he hoped the hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Gloucester 
(Mr. Monk) would not press the second 
reading for a considerable time, in order 
that it might be thoroughly discussed in 


the country before the House was asked 


to give an opinion on it. 
Motion agreed to. 


Bill to provide for the Appointment and Con- 
secration of Archbishops and Bishops in Eng- 
land and Wales, ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. Monx and Mr. Dicxryson. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 56.] 


CONVEYANCING AND LAND TRANSFER 
(SCOTLAND) BILL. 
LEAVE. FIRST READING. 


Tue LORD ADVOCATE, in moving 
for leave to bring in a Bill to amend the 
Law relating to Land Rights and Con- 
veyancing, and to facilitate the Transfer 
of Land in Scotland, said, that Bills on 
this subject had been brought forward 
in 1871, 1872, and 1873, and he hoped 
this year they would be able to pass a 
measure which would give satisfaction to 
Scotland. He would move the second 
reading of the Bill on an early day. 

Motion agreed to. 

On Motion of The Lornp Apvocartez, Bill to 
amend the Law relating to Land Rights and 
Conveyancing, and to facilitate the Transfer of 
Land, in Scotland, ordered to be brought in by 
The Lorp Apvocare, Mr. Secretary Cross, and 


Mr. Cameron. 
Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 60. ] 
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BUILDING SOCIETIES BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Torrens, Bill to consoli- 
date and amend the Laws relating to Building 
Societies, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Torrens, Mr. Watrote, Mr. Govurtey, Mr. 
Gotpney, Mr. Dopps, and Sir Cares 
RvssELu. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 55.] 


PRISON MINISTERS ACT (1863) AMEND- 
MENT BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Metpon, Bill to amend 
“The Prison Ministers Act, 1863,” ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Menon, Lord Francis 
ConyncuamM, Mr. Brapy, Mr. Dicsy, Mr. 
Martin, and Mr. Owen Lewis. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 58. ] 


POOR RELIEF (IRELAND) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. O’SHaveunessy, Bill to 
assimilate the Law for the Relief of the Poor 
in Ireland to that of England by substituting 
union rating for the present system of rating by 
electoral divisions, ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. O’Suavcunessy, Mr. Burr, Mr. Downina, 
Mr. Repmonp, and Mr. Browne. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 67.] 


FINES, FEES, AND PENALTIES BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Serjeant Simon, Bill to 
amend the Law relating to the disposition of 
Fines, Fees, and Penalties in certain corporate 
Boroughs and other places, ordered to be brought 
in by Mr. Serjeant Smon, Mr. Mery, Mr. 
Cuartey, Mr. Ratusonz, Mr. Metior, and 
Mr. Gour.ey. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 59.] 


LANDLORD AND TENANT (IRELAND) ACT 
(1870) AMENDMENT (NO. 2) BILL. 


On Motion of Sir Jonn Guay, Bill to amend 
“The Landlord and Tenant (Ireland) Act 
(1870),” with a view to facilitate the acquisition 
of property in land, in fee and in fee farm, by 
tenants in Ireland, ordered to be brought in by 
Sir Joun Gray, Mr. Parrick Martin, Mr. 
Me pon, and Mr. O’Suttrvan. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 61.] 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL ORDERS 
BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Cuarz Reap, Bill to confirm 
certain Provisional Orders of the Local Govern- 
ment Board relating to the districts of Aberyst- 
with, Carnarvon, Hurst, Nottingham, Penzance, 
and Tetbury, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Ciarz Reap and Mr. Sciatrer-Boorn. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 62.] 


House adjourned at a quarter before 
Twelve o'clock. 


_ {COMMONS} 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, 31st March, 1874. 


MINUTES. ]—Svurriry—considered in Committee 
—Resolutions [March 30] reported. 

Resotvtion 1n Commirree—Harbour of (Co. 
lombo (Loan). 

Pustic Brrr—Resolution in Committee—Ordered 
—Isle of Man Harbour Dues *. 

Ordered— First Reading—Labourers Cottages 
(Scotland) * [63]; Metropolis Water Supply 
and Fire Prevention * red); Mutiny* ; Marine 
Mutiny *. 

Second Reading—Local Government Provisional 
Orders * [62]. 

Committee—Report—Public Works Loan Com- 
missioners (Loans to School Boards) * [46]; 
Cattle Disease (Ireland) * £2]. 

Third Reading—Middlesex Sessions* [29], and 
passed. 


PRIVILEGE—COMMITTAL OF A MEM.- 
BER BY THE COURT OF QUEEN’S BENCH 
FOR CONTEMPT. 
REPORT OF THE SELECT COMMITTEE. 


Power to the Select Committee on 
Privilege to report Observations, with 
Minutes of Evidence. 


Report brought up, and read, as fol- 
lows :— 


“The Select Committee on Privilege, to whom 
was referred the Letter of the Lord Chief Jus- 
tice of England to Mr. Speaker, informing the 
House of the Commitment of Mr. Whalley, a 
Member of this House, for Contempt of Court, 
‘for the purpose of considering and reporting 
whether any of the matters referred to therein 
demand the further attention of the House,’ 
have considered the matters to them referred, 
and have agreed to the following Report :— 

“1. Your Committee have had before them 
two Orders made by the Court of Queen’s Bench 
in The Queen versus Castro, with the affidavits 
and exhibits upon which such Orders were 
founded, the first dated the 2ist of January 
1874, and the second dated the 23rd of January 
in the same year. 

“2. By the first of these Orders, Mr. George 
Hammond Whalley, then and now one of the 
Members for Peterborough, was ordered to 
attend the Court of Queen’s Bench to answer for 
his Contempt in writing a certain Letter and 
Statement, which was printed and published in 
the newspaper called “ The Daily News”’ of the 
21st of January 1874. 

“3. By the second of these Orders Mr. George 
Hammond Whalley was adjudged to be guilty 
of Contempt in having written such Letter and 
Statement, and it was thereupon ordered that he 
should for such Contempt pay a fine to the 
Queen of £250, and be imprisoned in Her Ma- 
jesty's gaol at Holloway until such fine be paid. 

ese Hen gr enc erin a and hey 
upon which they were founded, are printed in 
the Appendix, d . ai 
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“4, Your Committee, having had such Orders 
and affidavits proved before them, proceeded to 
afford to Mr. George Hammond Whalley an op- 
portunity of making such observations on the 
matters referred to them as he might desire to 
offer. 

“5. Mr. George Hammond Whalley has put 
in a written Statement, parts of which appear to 
your Committee to be irrelevant to the specific 
object of the present inquiry; but your Com- 
mittee consider that it would not be expedient 
to omit any portion of what he deemed essential 
to lay before them. 

“6. Under all the circumstances of the case, 
your Committee are of opinion that the matters 
referred to them do not demand the further at- 
tention of the House. 

“7, And your Committee also desire to ex- 
press their opinion that the Lord Chief Justice 
fulfilled his duty in informing the House of the 
fact that a Member of the House of Commons 
had ig imprisoned by the Court of Queen’s 
Bench.” 


Report, with Minutes of Evidence, to 
lie upon the Table, and to be printed. 
[No. 77.] 


Post Ofice— 


TRELAND—DUNMORE HARBOUR. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. KAVANAGH asked the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, Whether he can 
give the House any information as to 
the condition and progress of the works 
for repairing a breach in the sea pave- 
ment of the pier of Dunmore Harbour, 
County Waterford, for which a sum of 
public money was granted about seven 
years ago; and, whether, if such does 
not appear to be satisfactory, he will 
take steps to have the necessary repairs 
carried out to ensure the preservation 
of a structure which was of incalculable 
value not only to the inhabitants of the 
district, but to a large number of fisher- 
men who resort there in the season ? 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH : 
The repair of piers in no way concerns 
the Irish Government—it belongs to the 
Board of Works, which is a Department 
under the control of the Treasury. The 
Question, therefore, should be addressed 
to and answered by the Secretary to the 
Treasury. In the Session of 1868-9 a 
sum of £964 was voted for the repair of 
considerable damage which had been 
done to the works of Dunmore Harbour 
by the unusually severe storms of the 
preceding winters. That sum was found 
insufficient for the complete repair of 
the injury done to the sea pavement, 
and further sums have since been voted 
to make good the damage done by storms 
during the progress of the works of re- 
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pair. The works of the harbour are 
now in a satisfactory state, and the cost 
of making good the slight damage which 
the storms of the past winter have done 
has been provided for in the Estimates 
for the coming year, and the remaining 
repairs will be completed this summer. 
In 1872, a sum of £1,500 was voted for 
dredging out the harbour, which had 
silted up so as to leave a depth of only 
5 feet to 7 feet of water at low water 
spring tides. This work has been care- 
fully carried out and will be complete in 
two or three months, and there is now 
a depth of from 14 feet to 15 feet in the 
greater part of the harbour, and so far, 
therefore, the work is perfectly satis- 
factory. 


SCIENCE AND ART—SOUTH KENSING. 
TON MUSEUM.—QUESTION. 


Mason BEAUMONT asked Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, When it 
is likely that steps will be taken to com- 
plete the buildings of the South Ken- 
sington Museum ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER, in reply, said, he understood 
the matter had been disposed of to a 
certain extent by his predecessor ; but 
it was likely to be brought under his 
consideration, although it had not yet 
been submitted tohim. When it was 
it should receive his best attention. 


POST OFFICE—SAVINGS BANK DE- 
PARTMENT.—QUESTION. 


Mr. COOPE asked the Postmaster- 
General, Whether any, and, if so what, 
steps are being taken to provide suit- 
able premises for the Savings Bank De- 
partment of the Post Office, in lieu of 
the present unsafe and overcrowded 
offices ? 

Lorpv JOHN MANNERS, in reply, 
said, that although the present premises 
might justly be described as overcrowded, 
inconvenient, and insalubrious, they were 
not unsafe. Steps were, he might add, 
being taken to secure additional pre- 
mises in the neighbourhood, which he 
hoped would be sufficient for temporary 
occupation; he believed, however, it 
would ultimately be necessary to obtain 
a new building altogether for the accom- 
modation of the Department. 


R 
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WAYS AND MEANS—FARMERS’ CARTS, 
SHEPHERDS’ DOGS (SCOTLAND). 


QUESTION. 


Viscount MACDUFF asked Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, If it is 
his intention to remit the tax on farmers’ 
carts and shepherds’ dogs in Scotland ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or txt EXCHE- 
QUER, in reply, said, the subject was 
one to which his attention had been di- 
rected, but he hoped the noble Lord 
would forgive him if he declined to an- 
ticipate the Financial Statement by 

iving a more explicit answer to his 
mestion. 


INDIA—BENGAL FAMINE.—QUESTION. 


Mr. O’DONNELL asked the Under 
Secretary of State for India, Whether 
the Government will be prepared to meet 
the emergency of intense and wide-spread 
famine declaring itself in those Bengal 
districts, such as Hooghly and Burdwan, 
hitherto classed as seats of merely partial 
distress, and numbering a population of 
upwards of fourteen millions ? 

Lorv GEORGE HAMILTON, in 


reply, said, the preparations on the part 
of the Indian Government to meet the 
scarcity in Bengal were not based merely 
on the wants of exceptional districts, but 
on the total number of the population 
in Bengal likely to stand in need of re- 


lief. The districts mentioned in the 
Question were consequently included 
within the scope of the measures taken. 


ARMY—KILMAINHAM HOSPITAL. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. OWEN LEWIS asked the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, If it is true that 
the Catholic inmates of the Royal Mili- 
tary Hospital at Kilmainham, Dublin, 
are obliged to leave the Hospital in all 
weathers and at all seasons to attend 
Divine Service though many of them 
are advanced in life and infirm, while 
their Protestant comrades, though little 
more than one-fifth of the whole number 
of pensioners have a chapel and resident 
chaplain of their own religion in the 
Hospital ? 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS-BEAOH, in 
reply, said, the Question related to an 
institution which was under the control 
of the War Department and not of the 
Irish Government, If the Question were 
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repeated after Easter, he had no doubt 
his right hon. Friend the 8 of 
State for War would be prepared to 
answer it. 


SINGAPORE EMIGRATION ACT. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. PALMER asked the Under Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies, Whether 
he will lay upon the Table of the House, 
a Copy of the Correspondence between 
the Governor of Singapore and others, 
with the Colonial Office, relative to the 
Singapore Emigration Act ; and, whether 
it is the intention of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to repeal or amend that Act? 

Mr. J. LOWTHER in reply, said, the 
wholequestion with respect to emigration 
to the Straits Settlements had for some 
time been occupying the attention of the 
Colonial Office. As to the ordinance rela- 
tive to the emigration of Chinese labour- 
ers, some amendment of it was evidently 
required. The Correspondence on the 
subject was not yet complete, and until it 
assumed a complete shape, he could not 
say whether it could be produced, nor 
what were the intentions of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government in the matter. 


NAVY—TRIAL OF ANCHORS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. G. BENTINCK asked the First 
Lord of the Admiralty, Whether, look- 
ing to the serious disasters which have 
happened to some of Her Majesty’s ships 
from default of Navy ground-tackle, and 
to the manifest importance of providing 
the best and most trustworthy anchor for 
use in the Royal Navy, he will state 
what practical objection exists, if any, to 
carrying out the proposal indicated in 
Mr. Trotman’s letter of 13th January 
1878, seeing that a trial of three other 
competing anchors, viz. the “Admiralty,” 
‘* Rodgers’,” and the ‘‘ Improved Mar- 
tin’s” anchors, is shortly to take place 
on board Her Majesty’s ship ‘‘ Devasta- 
tion,” now at Spithead ? 

Mr. HUNT: The trial by the Devasta- 
tion is at present to be confined to 
Martin’s anchor, for the reason that the 
construction of that anchor gives greater 
facilities for firing from turrets and for 
ramming than any other anchor. Should 
there be a trial of any other anchor than 
Martin’s by the Devastation Trotman’s 
shall be included. 





485 Spain— Question. 
CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES—PUBLIC 
OFFICES FURNITURE—QUESTION. 


Mr. MELLOR asked the Secretary 
to the Treasury, Why the detailed state- 
ment showing the cost of Furniture and 
the repair of Furniture provided for each 
public office is not given in the Estimates 
of Expenditure for the year ending 
March next year; and, if he will consent 
to supply the information by the issue of 
a separate Return ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH, in reply, said, 
that the detailed statement in question 
had been omitted from the Estimates by 
direction of his predecessor. Any infor- 
mation, however, which the hon. Gentle- 
man wished to obtain on the subject he 
might procure at the Office of Works. 


SPAIN—BRITISH SUBJECTS IN BILBAO. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. M‘LAGAN asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether the Government is in possession 
of any information respecting the num- 
ber and position of British subjects in 
Bilbao; whether Her Majesty’s Consul 
is shut in; and, whether any steps have 
been taken to communicate with him, 
and to insure due respect to the British 
Flag from the Commanders of both the 
combatants ? 

Mr. BOURKE: The only information 
which is to be found at the Foreign 
Office with regard to the British popula- 
tion at Bilbao is contained in Consular 
Reports, which I have had an oppor- 
tunity of looking at since the previous 
night. From them I learn that the 
British population at Bilbao in ordinary 
times is supposed to be between two and 
three hundred. We know, however, that 
since the war broke out, a great number 
of British subjects have left that place ; 
consequently, the number there at pre- 
sent is not known. Her Majesty’s 
Consul at Bilbao has lately informed Mr. 
Layard, our Minister at Madrid, that on 
the 10th February he had taken all the 
ge exygeme he possibly could to provide 
or the protection of British subjects at 
Bilbao; that he informed both the 
General commanding the Carlists and 
the General commanding the Repub- 
licans that he had provided a house near 
his own, with a large enclosure, where 
British subjects might take refuge, in 
case the city was besieged ; and that both 
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those Generals assured him that those 
age being under the British flag would 

e respected. The last accounts which 
the Government have received from 
Bilbao arrived two or three days ago. 
They are to the effect that the Consul is 
still at Bilbao, and that Her Majesty’s 
ship Ariel has arrived off the coast, and 
has endeavoured to communicate with 
the Consul, but without effect. The 
conduct of the Consul has been approved 
by Her Majesty’s Government ; but they 
have learnt from Madrid, that the ex- 
pression of that approval has not reached 
him, nor does it appear likely to do so 
under present circumstances. 


THE ASHANTEE WAR.—QUESTION. 


Mr. EDWARD JENKINS asked 
the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
Whether any and what number of 
vessels loaded with arms and ammuni- 
tion for the Ashantees were detained in 
British ports or captured off the Gold 
Coast by the British squadron ? 

Mr. HUNT: The Admiralty is not 
aware of any vessels so laden having 
been detained in British ports, and no 
vessels were captured off the Gold Coast. 
Four vessels —two British and two 
foreign—were for a short time detained 
for irregular proceedings in connection 
with the blockade. 


LEGISLATION.—THE LICENSING BILL, 


QUESTION. 

In reply to Sir Wirrrm Lawson, 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS said, he 
hoped to be able to bring on the 
Licensing Bill soon after Easter, in 
order that it might be discussed before 
Whitsuntide. 


DR. LIVINGSTONE. 


Mr. DISRAELI moved, ‘That this 
House, at its rising, do adjourn till 
Monday, the 13th April.” 

Mr. RUSSELL GURNEY: Sir, I 
very much regret that I have not had 
an opportunity of communicating until a 
few minutes ago, either to the Govern- 
ment, or to the. House, my intention of 
calling their attention to one subject to 
which I think it is important their 
attention should be directed at this 
time. My only excuse for bringing: it 
forward now is that if anything atall is 
to be done in the matter to which I 
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refer, it must be done before the date to 
which it is proposed the House should 
adjourn. The matter to which I allude 
is the expected arrival of the body of 
that great discoverer, Dr. Livingstone, 
in this country. A very general desire 
was expressed, when the news arrived 
of his unfortunate death, that his body 
should be buried in Westminster Abbey. 
The authorities of the Abbey expressed 
their willingness to afford every facility 
in their power for that purpose. Ihave, 
however, just now learned that there are 
no means whatever of carrying what is 
the general wish of the country into 
effect. The family of Dr. Livingstone, 
of course, have no means whatever by 
which they could do it; and application 
has been made to the Royal Geographi- 
cal Society, where it was supposed some 
means might be obtained, but they have 
stated they have no funds whatever 
which they can apply to that purpose. I 
cannot help thinking that it will be a 
great disappointment to very many, not 
only in this country, but in other coun- 
tries, if, when the body arrives, nothing 
whatever is done with a view to carry 
the general wishes of the public into 
effect. It would surely be a discredit to 
us if, after all the honour and glory 
which our nation has derived from the 
wonderful works performed by Dr. 
Livingstone, there should be anything 
like neglect or disrespect shown at the 
time the body arrives in this country. 
The expense will not be large; still 
I think that expense ought to be fur- 
nished from some public source, and I 
know not to whom to refer, except to 
the Government. I am quite sure that 
any expense which might be incurred 
would be hailed as a very welcome act 
by large bodies in this country. 

Mr. DISRAELI: Mr. Speaker, there 
is a certain inconvenience in questions 
of this nature being brought before the 
House without Notice, andI am sure 
my right hon. and learned Friend will 
not blame me if I do not give a very defi- 
nite answer to his proposal. There can 
be but one feeling in the House of Com- 
mons with respect to the claims of Dr. 
Livingstone on this country, and the re- 
verence due tohismemory. At thesame 
time, the House will perceive at once 
that matters of this kind require investi- 
gation and consideration. The body of 
this illustrious man is being brought to 
the country at the public expense. 


Mr, Russell Gurney 


Treland—Derry 
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What are the circumstances immediate] 

connected with the voyage? and, why 
the Government undertook the office ?— 
these are questions’ which probably 
might be satisfactorily answered if 
Notice had been given of the question 
and inquiry made. At present, all I can 
say is, that what Government has done 
proves that on the part of the Govern- 
ment there is no deficiency of respect for 
the name or manes of Dr. Livingstone ; 
and therefore I will ask my right hon. 
and learned Friend and the House to 


allow the Government to take note of 
the conversation of this evening, and 
give it their best consideration. 


Motion agreed to. 


TRELAND— DERRY CELEBRATIONS— 
COSTS OF COLONEL HILLIER. 
MOTION FOR A RETURN. 


Mr. BUTT moved for a— 

*“ Return of all sums paid out of public moneys 

on account of damages or costs recovered, since 
the Ist day of January, in any action against. 
Colonel Hillier, the Deputy Inspector General 
of the Royal Irish Constabulary, or against any 
other Officer of the Royal Irish Constabulary ; 
specifying in each case the name of the Plaintiff 
and Defendant, the amount paid for damages 
and costs, and the fund out of which the amount 
was paid.” 
The hon. and learned Member said, there 
was reason to believe that a practice was 
growing up of paying, out of the public 
funds, damages or costs that were re- 
covered in actions against officers of the 
Irish Constabulary. It had come within 
his own knowledge that this had been 
done in the case of Colonel Hillier. A 
matter of this kind ought not to be 
allowed to pass without being brought 
to the notice of the House. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That there be laid before this House, a 
Return of all sums paid out of public moneys 
on account of damages or costs recovered, since 
the lst day of January 1870, in any action 
against Colonel Hillier, the Deputy Inspector 
General of the Royal Irish Constabulary ; speci- 
fying in each case the name of the Plaintiff and 
Defendant, the amount paid for damages and 
costs, and the fund out of which the amount 
was paid.” —(Mr. Butt.) 


Sm MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH : 
The hon. and learned Member moved for 
this Return last Session. My noble pre- 
decessor (The Marquess of Hartington) 
opposed the Motion, and it was negatived 
without a division, Whatever reason 
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existed then for refusing this Return, 
exists now with double force. My noble 
Friend came down to the House last 
night, at considerable inconvenience to 
himself, to oppose this Motion, which 
was then on the Paper, but the hon. and 
learned Member was not then in his 
place to propose it. He now proposes 
it in the absence of my noble Friend. 
The hon. and learned Member asks for 
a Return of all sums paid out of public 
moneys on account of damages or costs 
recovered in any action againt officers 
of the Royal Irish Constabulary. It 
would be injurious to the public service 
and to the peace of the country to grant 
such a Return. The matter to which 
the Motion refers happened so long as 
three years ago. It created no little 
ill feeling and excitement in the north 
of Ireland. That feeling is now quieting 
down, and I think it would be not 
only inconvenient, but wrong, to do 
anything which would excite it again. 
Moreover, this matter is not only entirely 
over, but, if anything wrong was done 
in it, it was done by a Government which 
no longer exists. The hon. and learned 
Member placed before the House last 
Session the circumstances which he has 
detailed to-night, and the House then, 
without a division, negatived the Re- 
turn. The hon. and learned Member 
seeks to. ascertain out of what fund 
these sums were paid. I have not my- 
self investigated the Estimates to see 
out of what fund they have been paid. 
If the hon. and learned Member’s con- 
tention is right, they were paid out of 
moneys into the application of which 
the House intends i should be no 
inquiry. It would therefore be contrary 
to the intention of the House to give 
this Return, and materials could not be 
found from. which it could be given. I 
may say, with reference to this whole 
question, that it is absolutely necessary, 
in my opinion, that the subordinates or 
other officials of the Government should 
be protected and countenanced by the 
Government in the execution of their 


duties. The practice of the English Go- 


vernment is, I believe, not quite identi- 
cal, but very similar, to that of the Irish 
Government. The practice of the Irish 
Government, at any rate, is this:— 
When an action is brought against a 
resident magistrate, or a member of the 
Constabulary Force, the person accused 
has to defend himself at his own risk 
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and cost. At the conclusion, he is at 
liberty to apply to the Government for 
compensation for any damages which 
may have been awarded against him. 
The Government then take the whole 
matter into their consideration, with the 
advice of their Law Officers, and, if it 
appears to them that the officer has 
acted bond fide in the execution of his 
duty, they would compensate him for 
the loss incurred by him. I maintain 
that this is not only right, but that it 
is absolutely essential to the public ser- 
vice that officers should feel that they 
will be protected by the Government 
in the proper execution of their duties. 
I have no hesitation in stating my 
opinion that, by sanctioning the re- 
payment to any officer of the damages 
awarded against him, the Govern- 
ment makes itself responsible for his 
conduct, and that that responsibility 
should be borne by the Government be- 
fore Parliament. It is my intention that, 
as a rule, such re-payments should ap- 
pear in the Estimates of the year in 
future. As this Motion relates to a sub- 
ject which is over, which happened under 
a Government which no longer exists, I 
trust the hon. and learned Member will 
not put the House to the trouble of a 
division. 

Mr. BUTT said, he would not trouble 
the House to divide, solely because he 
believed it would be useless. He still 
thought this was a matter in which the 
right hon. Baronet should not refuse a 
Return. On the Motion which he made 
last year he asked for the items and 
the Estimates in which the sums would 
appear. The reply of the noble Mar- 
quess (the Marquess of Hartington) was 
that they did not appear in the Esti- 
mates, and therefore the Motion was 
useless. It was consequently negatived ; 
but he (Mr. Butt) gave Notice that he 
would renew it this Session. He thought 
the right hon. Baronet was mistaken in 
supposing that there was any such prac- 
tice in England as he had described. He 
remembered that in the case of Governor 
Eyre a division was taken. To teach 
officers that the Government would keep 
them harmless in case of actions for 
damages against them was unconstitu- 
tional. To do so was to teach officers to 
look to the Government, and not to the 
law, for the guidance of their conduct. 
It might be said that such expenses were 
paid out of secret service money; but 
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he believed they were inserted surrepti- 
tiously in the law costs of the Crown 
Solicitor by the directions of some Go- 
vernment official. [Sir Mricuarn Hicxs- 
Beacu: That is not so.] He was not 
satisfied with the reply, and should again 
bring the matter under the attention of 
the House. 


Question put, and negatived. 


‘ELEMENTARY EDUCATION (EMOLU- 
MENTS OF TEACHERS.) 
MOTION FOR AN ADDRESS. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That an humble Address be presented to 
Her Majesty, that She will be graciously pleased 
to give directions that there be laid before this 
House, a Return of the average income received 
in the year 1873 from all professional sources 
by the Male Certificated Teachers in the Schools 
aided by annual Grants in England and Wales ; 
also the total number of Male Certificated 
Teachers, and the number of these provided 
with official residences rent-free in England and 
Wales : 

“ Similar Return of Female Teachers : 

“ Similar Returns for Scotland : 

“Similar Return of the average total income 
at present derived from their Schools by the 
Male Teachers of Ireland ; also the total number 
of such Teachers, and the number of these pro- 
—_ with official residences rent-free in Ire- 

“ And, Similar Return for Female Teachers,” 
—(Captain Nolan.) 


Amendment proposed, 


To add, at the end thereof, the words “the 
Returns to show how far these Emoluments are 
derived from National Funds, from Local Rates, 
from School Pence, and from Local Voluntary 
Contributions.” —(Mr. M‘Laren.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there added.”’ 


' Viscounr SANDON regretted that 
no Notice whatever had been given to 
him of the hon. and gallant Member’s 
intention to move for this important Re- 
turn, and he trusted the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman would not press his Motion 
under these circumstances. He should 
be happy to institute inquiries into the 
subject ; and, if there were no objection 
to the Return, it should be produced. 
Mr. GLADSTONE said, it appeared 
to him that the House was indebted to 
his hon. Friend the Member for Edin- 
burgh (Mr. M‘Laren) for converting 
what would be a fallacious Return into 
a complete one which would enable hon. 
Members to understand the matter. He 
thought the proper course would be to 
adjourn the debate, so that the noble 


Mr. Butt 
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Lord (Viscount Sandon) might in the 


meantime make inquiries. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY moved 
that the debate be adjourned till that 
day fortnight. 


Motion agreed to. 


Debate adjourned till Tuesday 14th 
April. 


LABOURERS COTTAGES (SCOTLAND) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Forpyce, Bill to facilitate 
the erection of Labourers Cottages and Farm 
Buildings in Scotland, ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. Forpycz, Mr. M‘Comure, Mr. James 
Barciay, Sir Grorce Batrovr, and Mr. 
Kinnairp. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 63.] 


METROPOLIS WATER SUPPLY AND FIRE 
PREVENTION BILL. 


On Motion of Colonel Beresrorp, Bill for 
making more effectual provision for a constant 
supply of Water, and for the protection of life 
and property against Fire in the Metropolis, 
ordered to be brought in by Colonel Berzsrorp, 
Sir Cuartes Russert, Mr. Forsyru, and 
Mr. Rircure. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 64.] 


ISLE OF MAN HARBOUR DUES BILL. 


Considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Resolved, That the Chairman be directed to 
move the House, that leave be given to bring in 
a Bill to make provision for the taking of Har- 
bour Dues in the Isle of Man. 

Resolution reported : — Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Rarxes, Mr. Wi111am Henry 
Smirn, and Sir Henry Seiwiy-[spertson. 


MUTINY BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Rarxes, Bill’ for punishing 
Mutiny and Desertion, and for the better pay- 
ment of the Army and their quarters, ordered to 
be brought in by Mr. Rarxes, Mr. Secretary 
Harpy, and The Jupce ApvocarTE. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. 


MARINE MUTINY BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Rarxzs, Bill for the Regu- 
lation of Her Majesty’s Royal Marine Forces 
while on shore, ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. Rarxes, Mr. Hunt, and Mr. ALGERNON 
Ecerton. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. 


House adjourned at half after 
Five o’clock till Monday, 
13th April. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, 13th April, 1874. 


MINUTES. |—Surriy—considered in Committee 
—Army Estimates. 

Pustic Brrts—Resolution tanec 31] reported— 
Ordered—Harbour of Colombo (Loan) *. 

First Reading—Harbour Dues (Isle of Man) * 
65]. 

Second Reading—Mutiny *; Marine Mutiny *; 
East India Annuity Funds [30]; Offences 
against the Person * [13]; Infanticide * [25]. 

Third Reading—Public Works Loan Commis- 
sioners (Loans to School Boards) * [46]; 
Cattle Disease (Ireland) * [52], and passed. 


CONTROVERTED ELECTIONS—COUNTY OF 
RENFREW. 

Mr. Speaker informed the House, that he 
had received from Robert Macfarlane, Lord 
Ormidale, one of the Judges selected for the 
trial of Election Petitions, pursuant to the Par- 
liamentary Elections Act, 1868, a Certificate 
relating to the Election for the County of Ren- 
frew—to the effect that Colonel William Mure 
was duly elected and returned as Member to 
serve in Parliament for the county of Renfrew. 


DOMINION OF CANADA—THE LAW 
OFFICERS OF THE CROWN. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. EDWARD JENKINS asked the 
Under Secretary of State for the Colo- 
nies, Whether more than one opinion 
was obtained by the Colonial Office from 
the Law Officers of the Crown, or other 
legal advisers, respecting the Bill passed 
during the last Session of Parliament of 
the Dominion of Canada, for the purpose 
of empowering Committees of the Do- 
minion House of Commons to examine 
witnesses under oath; if he will state 
whether there was any and, if any, what 
divergency between such opinions, and 
whether the advice given to Her Ma- 
jesty with reference to that Bill is now 
considered to have been correct ; and, 
whether there was any Correspondence 
between the Governor General of Canada 
and the Colonial Office on the subject, 
and if he will cause Copies of that Cor- 
respondence to be laid upon the Table ? 

Mr. J. LOWTHER, in reply, said, 
that it was not in accordance with pre- 
cedent to give any information respect- 
ing the Opinions of the Law Officers of 
the Crown, but that it was an error to 
suppose in the present case that there 
had been a divergence of opinion. Her 
Majesty’s Government had every reason 
to believe that the Opinions given by 
the Law Officers were entirely correct. 
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ARMY—KILMAINHAM HOSPITAL. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. OWEN LEWIS asked the Secre- 
tary of State for War, If it is true that 
the Catholic inmates of the Royal Mili- 
tary Hospital at Kilmainham, Dublin, 
are obliged to leave the Hospital in all 
weathers and at all seasons to attend 
Divine Service, though many of them 
are advanced in life and infirm, while 
their Protestant comrades, though little 
more than one-fifth of the whole number 
of pensioners, have a chapel and resident 
chaplain of their own religion in the 
Hospital ? 

r. GATHORNE HARDY : If the 
hon. Member means by “ obliged” that 
there is any compulsion put upon the 
Catholic inmates, he is entirely incorrect. 
The only obligation is a moral obligation 
which they may feel themselves. The 
Roman Catholic pensioners who are able 
to march, go to a chapel half-a-mile dis- 
tant if the weather permit. The sick and 
infirm do not go, and the aged pension- 
ers go how and when they please. Epis- 
copalian pensioners, who number 29 per 
cent of the whole, have a chapel and 
chaplain on the premises. The chaplain 
of Kilmainham performs service in the 
chapel for the troops stationed in the 
neighbouring barracks without remune- 
ration. The Roman Catholic chaplain 
receives £50 per annum for the inmates 
of the Hospital, and is chaplain to the 
troops in his parish, receiving the au- 
thorized allowance. 


SPAIN—THE CIVIL WAR—RECOGNI- 
TION OF BELLIGERENT RIGHTS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. O’CLEARY asked the Under Se- 
cretary of State for Foreign Affairs, If 
the Correspondence received from Her 
Majesty’s Representative in Spain and 
from other sources, relative to the in- 
creasing magnitude of the Carlist War, 
does not warrant Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in recognizing the belligerent 
rights of the troops of Don Carlos, and 
what correspondence has passed upon 
the subject with other Powers ? 

Mr. BOURKE: No question has 
as yet arisen requiring Her Majesty’s 
Government to consider whether belli- 
gerent rights should be accorded to the 
followers of Don Carlos, and there has 
been no Correspondence on the subject 
with foreign Governments. 
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UNSEAWORTHY VESSELS.—QUESTION. 

In reply to Mr. Gourtey, 

Srr CHARLES ADDERLEY said: 
The Government have no present inten- 
tion of introducing a Bill for consolida- 
ting the Merchant Shipping Acts. I 
hope they will never attempt, by any 
measure, to specify in detail what is 
meant by seaworthiness as to model, 
hull, &c., or to affirm that seaworthi- 
ness should depend on any prescribed 
model. The erroneous information given 
by the hon. Member for Derby (Mr. 
Plimsoll) in the case of the Parga, cost 
the country £1.239 11s. 7d. The Board 
of Trade have never stopped any ship 
named the Western Chief; but in the 
case of the Western Ocean, which was 
stopped, the sum of £600 was paid 
as compensation. These and all other 
cases are stated in the Appendix to the 
evidence given before the Royal Com- 
mission. There are the Somerset, £7 16s.; 
Effort, £40; Lady Head, £30; and Foun- 
tain, £50. The Board of Trade exercise 
a discretion as to the information upon 
which to take the proceedings which 
Parliament has imposed upon them by 
the Act of 1873, and will be cautious in 
acting upon information coming from 
quarters from which previous informa- 
tions have failed of proof. Their prin- 
ciple is to prosecute the worse, and 
clearest cases as examples, and to in- 
terfere as little as possible with the 
legitimate course of trade. 


ASHANTEE WAR. 
THANKS OF THE HOUSE. 


Mr. SPEAKER acquainted the House, 
that he had received a Letter from Major 
General Sir Garnet J. Wolseley, dated 
the 2nd day of this instant April, ac- 
knowledging the Thanks of this House 
to himself and other Officers for the 
success attending the Expedition to 
Ashantee. 

Letter read, as follows :— 

“2, St. George’s Place, 
“Hyde Park Corner, 8. W., 
“2nd April, 1874. 

“ Major General Sir Garnet J. Wolseley pre- 
sents his Compliments to the Speaker of the 
House of Commons, and begs to thank him for 
his Letter of yesterday’s date, conveying the 
Vote of Thanks of the House of Commons. 

“Sir Garnet Wolseley is deeply sensible of the 
honor which has been conferred upon him, and 
has requested His Royal Highness the Field 
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Marshal Commanding in Chief, and the Lords 
of the Admiralty, to convey to the Officers 
named in the Speaker’s Letter copies of the 
Vote of Thanks, and also to communicate the 
terms of that Vote to the Officers, Non-Commis- 
sioned Officers, Petty Officers, Soldiers, Sailors, 
and Marines who took part in the operations on 
the Gold Coast.” 


SUPPLY—ARMY ESTIMATES. 
Order for Committee read. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


THE INCOME TAX. 
POSTPONEMENT OF MOTION. 


Mr. CHARLES LEWIS, who had 
the following Motion on the Paper :— 

“That in the opinion of this House, the con- 
tinued imposition of the Income Tax, except in 
time of wars or some great national emergency, 
is unjust and impolitic, and it is advisable that 
such Tax should be gradually reduced and fur- 
ther altogether repealed at the earliest possible 
period,” 
said, he would postpone it until a future 
occasion. When he gave the Notice his 
intention was that it should not come on 
for discussion till after the introduction 
of the Budget. By some inadvertence 
it was put upon the Paper for that even- 
ing; but he would not proceed with it 
at present, as he had no desire to fore- 
stall the Statement to be made on Thurs- 
day by the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, or to throw any impediment in 
his way. 


THE ARMY RESERVES. 
OBSERVATIONS. 

Masor BEAUMONT, in rising to 
move, ‘‘That in the opinion of this 
House, the Reserves for the defence of 
this Country should be formed of men 
who have passed through the ranks of 
the regular Army,” said, the Army Re- 
form Bill which was brought in by Lord 
Cardwell in 1870, ought to be known 
—and, he thought, would in future be 
known—wmore as a Bill for the Abolition 
of Purchase than as a Bill for the 
Re-organization of the Army. More- 
over, it was considered by hon. Members 
generally that it ought to have been 
the means of promoting economical ad- 
ministration in the Army; and some 
regret was expressed that more promi- 
nence had not been given to the question 
of Army Reform. While saying this, 
however, he did not mean to ignore the 
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fact that it was to Lord Cardwell’s Ad- 
ministration they owed the introduction 
of the great principle of short service. 
The steps which the late Government 
took with reference to short service ap- 
peared to him (Major Beaumont) inade- 
quate ; they did not sufficiently recog- 
nize the difficulties that might stand in 
the way of the carrying out of that prin- 
ciple. The object of his Motion was to 
carry to its legitimate conclusion a prin- 
ciple which had been already accepted 
by Her Majesty’s Government. There 
was nothing in his proposition which 
was inconsistent with the steps in Army 
Reform taken by the late Govern- 
ment, and there was nothing in the 
details of his proposal which would 
run counter to the general requirements 
of the English service. There was no 
need to go into the question of the 
comparative cost of the English and 
foreign armies. Our recruiting cost 
more than that of Continental nations, 
partly because our system of enlistment 
was different, but chiefly because the 
immense prosperity of the country 
diverted labour to more profitable chan- 
nels. One difference between us and 


foreign nations was, that there was a far 
greater proportion between the cost of 
our non-effective services and those of 


other countries. That, in his opinion, 
clearly pointed out the necessity of some 
reform. What ought to be the prin- 
ciples which should guide them in con- 
sidering the question of Army Reform ? 
He could not do better than repeat what 
was stated by Lord Cardwell on intro- 
ducing the Army Bill in 1870. Lord 
Cardwell said it was necessary that the 
whole of their military force should be 
effective, and that it was desirable that 
their Army organization should be 
under one head. He further stated that 
the Reserve should be so constituted 
that in time of peace the Army should 
supply the Reserve and that in time of 
war the Reserve should supply the 
Army. He regretted that Lord Cardwell 
did not succeed in giving more effect to 
those views. One of the salient features of 
the Prussian system was that any man 
who entered the Army must calculate on 
12 years’ service, three years with the 
colours, five years in the First Reserve, 
and four years in thesecond. A compa- 
rison was sometimes made between 
the Prussian Landwehr and our Militia ; 
but there was, in fact, no analogy be- 
tween them, because the Militia were 
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specially enlisted and derived no benefit 
from training in the Regular Army ; 
whereas the Landwehr were all old sol- 
diers, preserving, while completing their 
service in the Reserves, all their associa- 
tionsand connections with theArmy. The 
system of localization also contributed to 
the homogeneity of the Prussian Army. 
In the Prussian Army, further, the great 
rinciple was simplicity, no jealousies 
Saoween different corps, no competition 
of recruiting sergeants in the market. 
The unit was the company, and that 
unit was cumulated until it formed a 
complete Army corps of 40,000 men. 
The system upon which the Prussian 
Army was constituted combined in the 
most effectual manner the principles 
which Lord Cardwell had laid down as 
necessary to be secured — simplicity, 
efficiency, and the power of expansion. 
He was perfectly well aware that on the 
Continent the principle of conscription 
was acted on, whereas that was not the 
case here. He was not in favour of con- 
scription, and he believed there was no 
necessary connection between conscrip- 
tion and the system of the Prussian ser- 
vice. Let the House consider what their 
English system was. In the first place, 
the Regulars were now enlisted for a 
limited time, and received neither bounty 
nor pension. Next there were two Army 
Reserves. The men were liable in the 
first of those for service abroad, but in 
the second for home service only; in 
neither had they any recognized posi- 
tion in the Regular Army, and it was 
a matter of chance whether they had 
had any training in it or not, so 
that they were really not efficient Re- 
serves. Next came the Militia, whose 
engagement was different from that of 
the Regulars ; and there was the Militia 
Reserve, which formed part of the 
Militia itself, but the nature of whose 
engagement was different from that of 
the ordinary Militia. Lastly, there were 
the Yeomanry and the Volunteers. 
Now there was no direct connection 
between the two Reserve Forces which 
he had mentioned and the ranks of the 
Regular Army. It was true that the 
first part of the Army Reserve was liable 
to serve abroad ; but still it was no part 
of the Regular Army, and the men of 
the two forces had different sympathies. 
Under these circumstances, Army re-or- 
ganization must be a matter of consider- 
able difficulty, because the operation 
would be like welding re two 
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metals of a dissimilar character. He 
did not propose to alter the number of 
men at all. That number was not too 
large, but it was desirable to see what 
the number actually was. The Secre- 
tary of State for War stated the other 
evening that from 458,000 and 459,000 
men were provided for in the Estimates. 
But the Estimates themselves repre- 
sented — he believed correctly — that 
442,500 men were provided for; and 
as the number of the Militia was short 
by 8,000 men, and the First Reserve by 
3,000, the total number of available 
men was reduced to 481,500. From 
this grand total he would deduct the 
number of Volunteers, who could not be 
considered in any scheme of Army Re- 
form, as they were not subject to the 
direct and entire control of the Secretary 
for War. There were, then, 289,500 men 
available for home service, and after de- 
ducting the 125,000 Regulars, there was 
left a residue of 164,500 Reserves. He 
cited these figures because he wanted 
to get at the cost of the Reserves. The 


First and Second Reserves, with the Mi- 
litia, cost £927,500, which represented 
an expenditure of £6 per man. His 
proposal was to carry out more fully the 


system of short service by making the 
number of men who formed the ranks of 
the Regular Army with the colours, 
80,000, and by copying the Prussian 
system of passing these men successively 
into the ranks of the First and Second 
Reserves. He would make each Reserve 
consist of 100,000 men. The Regulars, 
he suggested, should serve three years 
with the colours, eight years in the First 
Reserve, and nine years in the Second, 
after which he proposed that they 
should be entitled to a pension. That 
would give them 280,000 men available 
for home service, while 180,000 would 
be available for service abroad, against 
165,000 who were available for foreign 
service at the present time. If these 
figures could be realized, the Army would 
fulfil all the requirements it did at pre- 
sent, and would enjoy the advantage of 
being perfectly homogeneous and capa- 
ble of the most economical adminis- 
tration. Unlike Continental countries, 
they had to garrison large colonies and 
also to protect India; but whether it 
were deemed desirable to have a separate 
Army for India or to keep the Indian 
Army as a part of their Home Army, 
his proposal would lend itself equally to 
both suggestions. No doubt the new 
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system would require that there should 
be a greater number of men passing 
through the ranks than was the case 
at present, the number which would be 
required per year being something over 
30,000. The number last year was 
17,000, in addition to those who joined 
the Militia. When they looked to the 
small inducement which was held out to 
men to join the Reserve there was no- 
thing which could lead them to infer 
that the 30,000 men per year could not 
readily be obtained. To try short ser- 
vice properly, they must give men a 
sufficient inducement to remain in the 
Reserves, and they must fix the time 
of service with the colours at a period 
long enough to make men soldiers, but 
not sufficiently long to break off altoge- 
ther their connection with civil life. He 
would like to take that opportunity of 
protesting against the results of the 
Short Service System, if tried under 
proper conditions, being judged from 
what they had seen of the system under 
its present regulations. To work the 
system properly, they should alter the 
length of service from six years to three, 
give the men in the Reserves larger pay, 
and provide for them afterwards by 
means of a pension. When these three 
conditions were fulfilled, he felt certain 
the results would amply justify the intro- 
duction of the Short Service System. He 
was of opinion that three years were suffi- 
cient to make an Infantry soldier, pro- 
vided his military practice was refreshed 
and his efficiency was kept up by being 
called out from time to time, and this opi- 
nion was endorsed by the highest authori- 
ties. But if three years were sufficient to 
make an Infantryman a soldier, it was 
obvious that length of time would not 
be enough for a man enlisting in the 
Cavalry, who would have to learn, not 
only to walk and shoot, but also to ride, 
for an Artilleryman, who would have to 
be taught to manage guns, or for an 
Engineer, who, besides his military 
duties, had to go through courses of in- 
struction in subjects such as photo- 
graphy, telegraphy, bridge building, 
and other specialities. If, therefore, it 
was the intention of the Secretary of 
State for War to make the length of 
service in the Engineers and the Infantry 
the same, he trusted the right hon. Gen- 
tleman would reserve the matter for fur- 
ther consideration. There was another 
aspect of the question, and that was the 
financial aspect. It would be seen from 
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the Estimates that a man in the Regular 
Army cost the country approximately 
£50 a-year, while the figures he had 
quoted in the early part of his remarks 
would show that their Reserves, speak- 
ing roundly and roughly, cost £6 a man. 
Now, in proportion as they made their 
Reserves efficient, they could diminish 
the numbers of their Regular Army. If 
they took 50,000 men from the Regular 
Army at £50 a man, they would save 
£2,500,000; and if they paid their Re- 
serves £12, instead of £6, a man, taking 
the number at 200,000, they would have 
to set the additional cost of six times 
200,000, or, speaking roughly, £1,250,000 
against this saving of £2,500,000, which 
would leave a balance in favour of eco- 
nomy of £1,250,000. And in course of 
time the saving would be considerably 
more, because they could not have a sys- 
tem improperly constructed—round ser- 
vice in square holes and square service in 
round—without involving increased ex- 
pense. The objections to his proposal 
were three ; but he would premise by re- 
marking that military men could not deny 
that his theory was right ; and if it were 
right in principle, and there were only 
certain practical objections in the way, 
it was time to find some mode of getting 
over them. It was said, in the first 
place, that it would be unconstitutional 
to do away with the Militia; secondly, 
that his proposal would spoil the Army ; 
and, thirdly, that they could not get the 
men. As to the first objection, what 
they wanted was, not that a thing should 
be constitutional, but that it should be 
good; and if a thing that was constitu- 
tional was not good, the sooner they got 
rid of it the better. As to the second 
point, no doubt colonels would object to 
their men passing so rapidly from their 
regiments into the Reserves, and that 
was a perfectly legitimate objection for 
colonels to take. But from the tax- 
payer’s point of view they were in- 
different whether the Regular Army or 
the Reserves might be the strongest, 
provided only that the country were 
sufficiently defended. With reference 
to the question of not getting the men, 
that, in his judgment, depended simply 
on offering sufficient inducements or not. 
It was obvious if they offered every 
soldier in the Army £100 a-year they 
could get all the men they wanted ; and, 
on the other hand, if they gave only 2d. 
a-day to the men in the Reserves, they 
would have no Reserves at all. But be- 
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tween these two extremes there was a 
figure far within the limits of economy 
which might be safely and effectually 
adopted. With reference to what the 
Militia had done for us, he might mention 
that during the Peninsular War men were 
drafted from the Militia into the Army 
by ballot, the result being that the men 
so obtained to supply Wellington’s army 
were got at great difficulty and cost. In 
the Crimean War the men were supplied 
without ballot, but the supply was found 
to be uncertain, and the Militia itself 
was very largely diminished in conse- 
quence. They found it necessary, there- 
fore, to have recourse to German levies, 
and they knew what a lavish amount of 
money was expended on them. If they 
looked to the hasty levies of Gardes 
Mobiles raised in France during the 
late war, they would find that, when 
brought face to face with the Prussians, 
no matter what their superiority in 
numbers might be, they were not able 
to stand before a Regular Army. But 
these French levies were similar in 
character to English Militia. Sir John 
Burgoyne had stated that, before their 
military organization could be considered 
to be in a satisfactory condition, they 
must dismiss any idea of the Militia or 
Volunteers being effective for recruit- 
ing their Regular Forces until there was 
a considerable improvement in their or- 
ganization ; and another high authority 
had said that the experience of recent 
campaigns had proved the Militia to be 
a very valuable auxiliary, but not at all 
fitted to fill up gaps in the RegularArmy. 
The opinions he had quoted seemed to 
show that some re-organization of their 
Militia and Reserves was needed; and 
he was of opinion that it could not be 
effected in a piecemeal way. If they 
were to have a complete and comprehen- 
sive system of Army reform, they must 
adopt altogether either a long system or 
a short one, for any halting between 
the two would inevitably bring them to 
grief. The object of his Motion was to 
enforce the view that uniformity of sys- 
tem was absolutely essential to economy 
of administration, and that the true so- 
lution of their difficulties was to be found 
in adopting gradually, but surely and in 
its entirety, the principle of passing 
their Reserves through the Regular 
Army. The hon. and gallant Gentleman 
concluded by moving his Resolution. 

GeyeraL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
seconded the Resolution. 
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Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “ That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“jin the opinion of this House, the Reserves for 
the defence of this Country should be formed of 
men who have passed through the ranks of the 
regular Army.” —(Major Beaunont,) 


—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Cotonet NORTH said, there could be 
no doubt that it would be most advan- 
tageous to this country if they could 
have a reserve of old soldiers; but the 
first thing to secure was a real and sub- 
stantial Army, which he was afraid at 
that moment they did not possess. There 
was an important difference between our 
Army and every Continental Army, be- 
cause we had noconscription, and conse- 
quently no means of raising our strength, 
on an emergency, to any extent what- 
ever. In 1854, the strength of the Army 
was 124,801, and there were actually 
serving 122,464 men, leaving a deficiency 
of 2,337. In 1855, when the Crimean 
War broke out, the Army was raised to 
189,956 men, and the number serving 
was 143,298, leaving a deficiency of 
46,658. In 1856, the Army was raised 
to 205,808, and there were 155,406 
serving, leaving a deficiency of 50,402. 
In 1857, on the conclusion of the War, 
there was an immediate reduction of 
60,000 men, the number voted being 
144,518 : but the number actually 
serving was 149,538, an excess of 
5,020; but it had hardly been made 
before the Indian Mutiny broke out. In 
1858, the Army was raised to 169,413, 
and the deficiency was 21,881. Then 
came the Franco-German War. On the 
Ist of August, 1870, they had an Army 
of 167,979; the number serving was 
163,386, and the deficiency on the out- 
break of the war was 4,593. In conse- 
quence of the outbreak of the war, the 
Army was increased by 20,000 men ; but 
the deficiencies were—on the Ist of Octo- 
ber, 16,915; on November 1, 14,530; on 
December 1, 12,741; on January 1, 1871, 
9,606; on February 1, 7,255; on March 1, 
5,283. In the same year, on the 14th 


of July, the French Reserves were called 
out, and on the 16th of July the mobili- 
sation of the German Army took place, 
that force — amounting to between 
400,000 and 500,000 men—being offi- 
cially declared ready for war on the Ist 
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of August. When Marshal M‘Mahon 
talked of 500 men as the proper strength 
for a battalion, he knew he could have 
1,500 marching in a week; but, as he 
(Colonel North) told Lord Cardwell last 
year, aregiment of 500 would not muster 
850. It was all very well to talk about 
such changes as that now proposed. 
The other day a proposal was made to 
reduce the number of men by 10,000, 
and now it was proposed to abolish the 
Militia and create a body of Reserves, 
In the case of the Expedition that had 
recently finished so gloriously, the whole 
strength of the three regiments sent out 
was not equal to that of one regiment 
sent to the Crimea; and in order to 
make up the number of 600 to send to 
the Gold Coast, the 79th Highlanders 
had to be broken up by 126 men bein 
taken from the regiment. He woul 
ask, was that satisfactory? Was the 
country safe? Were they not rather 
living in a fool’s paradise? He admitted 
that if they had a first-rate Army, the 
men who had passed through it would 
make a magnificent Army of Reserve ; 
but they had no Army at all. A General 
Order had been issued on the 14th of 
November authorizing recruits to be en- 
listed 5 feet 44 inches in height for 
regiments of the Line ; and in February 
last there was a General Order autho- 
rizing enlistment for the Artillery at 
5 feet 6 inches. In the Artillery Lord 
Cardwell made a clean sweep of 101 
officers, 216 non-commissioned officers, 
and 1,600 men, and they had never re- 
covered from that. Then volunteers 
were called for, and other regiments lost 
their best men. He recollected his noble 
Friend (Lord Cardwell) laying down 
the proposition that their Army ought 
to be comparatively small, as regarded 
men and materials, in time of peace, 
but its efficiency high. He would ask, 
was that the case now? It was ad- 
mitted that there were difficulties in the 
way of calling out the Reserves. 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
said, there was no difficulty about calling 
them out, but as to whether they were 
amenable to punishment for breach of 
discipline. 

Cotonet NORTH said, it was a very 
strange state of things if the colonel of a 
regiment could not inflict punishment for 
insubordination without fear of the law. 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
said, that Mr. Ayrton, the late Judge 
Advocate General, had drafted a clause 
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to meet the difficulty, and it would have 
been inserted in the Army Discipline 
Bill to be introduced this Session. 

CotoneL NORTH: And the sooner it 
was done the better. Instead of break- 
ing up the 79th Highlanders, the Reserve 
Force should have been sent to the Gold 
Coast, by which the country would have 
been saved a considerable expense. He 
was afraid the Army of Reserve was a 
myth, for although it had been said to 
be in existence for several years they 
had never been seen in a body—on one 
occasion, however, about 250 of them 
attended the Autumn Manwuvres. He 
hoped the Government would pause be- 
fore it adopted this three years’ system. 
It came to this—that they had an Army 
consisting of men who might leave it 
after three years service, and who, if 
not allowed to do so, became discon- 
tented soldiers; they were to be encou- 
raged in purchasing their discharges ; 
and they had a Reserve of men who, 
when they were out, might disobey 
their officers as much as they pleased. 
If Englishmen would not stand conscrip- 
tion, they must pay for such an Army 
as could be depended upon. Changes, 
no doubt, might be suggested; but the 
expense must come out of the pockets 
of the ratepayers. What did they pay 
for recruits during the Crimean War? 
From £13 to £17 per man. As many 
as five regiments of Militia went to the 
Mediterranean during that war, and 
when they came back it was impossible 
to find a finer body of men in the Army. 
He was perfectly shocked to see some 
regiments ; they were not to be com- 
pared to the soldiers they had 20 years 
ago, being for the most part mere boys 
without stamina or anything else. Ac- 
cording to a Return which he held in 
his hand, it appeared that of 24,000 
recruits in one year, 14,000 had passed 
and upwards of 9,000 were rejected. 
What did the Royal Commission over 
which Lord Panmure presided in 1867 
report? They said— 


“Recent events taught us that we must not 
rely in future on having time for preparation ; 
wars would be sudden in their preparation and 
short in their duration, and woe to that country 
which was unprepared to defend itself against 
any contingency that might arise or any combi- 
nation that might be formed against it. No 
doubt the measures that would be necessary 
might tend to increase the cost of the Army ; 
but, considering the vast interests at stake and 
the wealth of the country, whatever that in- 
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creased cost might be, it would, after all, amount 
to a very trifling insurance to pay for placing 
the Army in a satisfactory condition.” 

The Royal Commission reported in 1867 ; 
and to show how true their remarks were 
he would only say that the war in 1870 
was declared on the 28rd of July, and, 
so far as fighting was concerned, the 
French Army was utterly crushed by 
the 1st of September at Sedan. He 
merely rose to protest against these con- 
stant interferences with the Army. Some 
change or another wasconstantly brought 
forward, and the changes were always 
for the worse. He hoped they would at 
last open their eyes, and see that the 
safety of the country depended on the 
efficiency of the Army. 

Genera, SHUTE said, he rose for 
the purpose of making a few short, sol- 
dier’s remarks. It was the great weak- 
ness of the military theorists of the day 
to urge the adoption of a slavish imita- 
tion of the military system of Prussia. 
Those who did so seemed to him to for- 
get that the system of that country was 
entirely founded upon conscription, and 
it was utterly impossible to adopt that 
system with advantage without conscrip- 
tion, which Englishmen would never 
have. First of all they must find men, 
which they had the greatest difficulty in 
doing, although they had reduced the 
standard of Infantry to 5 feet 44 inches. 
Most of those enlisted were mere boys— 
many of them 16, though calling them- 
selves 18—and they would not be made 
fit for the field in less than three or four 
years. The Prussians did not admit 
men for short service under 20 years of 
age, and who were able to march and 
carry their kits; but in our infantry re- 
giments, he could state from observation 
that one-third the men would hardly be 
able to carry their rifles and ammuni- 
tion in a campaign. In order to remedy 
that state of affairs, the first thing to be 
considered was our system of recruit- 
ing, and that must be encouraged in a 
more rational way than it had hitherto 
been. It had been the fashion of late 
to take all the loaves and fishes away 
from both officers and soldiers. They 
had thus nothing to look forward to, or 
to attach them to the service. They 
must improve the position of non-com- 
missioned officers both as to pension 
and pay. They must also endeavour to 
re-adopt the system of giving bounty, 
considerably increase the bounty money, 
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which they could not now do for the best 
of all reasons—namely, because they 
had given up tattooing for desertion. 
This had been for political clap-trap 
called branding, and designated mili- 
tary tyranny. He should like every one 
to know that marking with the letter 
‘“D” was never a military punishment. 
Officers objected to it; indeed, he de- 
nied that they had ever willingly tat- 
tooed deserters, and it was only adopted 
to save the taxpayers from fraud, and 
for that reason was forced on the officers 
who, in the case of convicting a soldier 
of desertion had, if they omitted to mark 
him, to attach a special letter to the 
proceedings of the Court Martial, giving 
their reason for the omission. Whe- 
ther the custom should be re-adopted 
or not was a question open to con- 
sideration, for, no doubt there was an 
immense amount of desertion, and it 
must be checked in some way or other. 
In his regiment, after the ‘“D” was 
abolished, desertion increased in a most 
extraordinary degree. Indeed, he had 
at one time amongst his recruits, he be- 
lieved, 30 men who had deserted from 
the Artillery. Every man wanted to be 


in a mounted corps, not knowing that 
there was such hard work to be done. 
They first went to the Artillery and then 
to the Cavalry, and finding the work 
there, too, no sinecure, deserted to the 
Infantry, some of these appearing on 
the strength of three regiments at the 


same time. A great deal had been said 
of the different Forces; but it should be 
remembered that in the case of voluntary 
service, the great object should be to uti- 
lize the whole of the population as far as 
possible for military purposes ; and those 
who served in the Yeomanry and the 
Militia would be lost to the country but 
for those two Forces, for hon. Members 
in the command of Yeomanry regiments 
knew that it was composed of men who 
would not serve in any other Force. 
With regard to short service, like most 
men who had commanded regiments, he 
was strongly opposed to it as regarded the 
Cavalry and Artillery, as it was impos- 
sible that, under that arrangement, the 
necessary efficiency could be obtained. 
For instance, too, it was a mistake to 
suppose that a man would be useful 
after he had long left his regiment. A 
Cavalry soldier, at the end of 18 months, 
if, as would be probable, during that 
time he had never mounted or groomed 
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a horse, would be as difficult to train, 
and of as little use, as a fresh recruit, 
Mr. O’REILLY said, that the ques- 
tions of recruiting and the Reserve, 
which were inseparably connected, had 
yet to be solved. Looking at the ques- 
tion practically, and believing the pro- 
posal of the hon. and gallant Member 
for South Durham (Major Beaumont) to 
be impracticable, he was not prepared to 
recommend its adoption. The object 
was practically to imitate the Prussians 
in having a strong Reserve, upon which 
we could lay our hands at any moment; 
but this, however desirable, would be 
impossible without the conscription, 
which never would be tolerated in this 
country. The short service of three 
years was equally impracticable ; for to 
carry it into effect you must take in re- 
cruits below the age of 20, or even 18, 
and the result would be that the average 
age of the whole Army would be below 
20. All the recruiting officers declared 
that by the time an Englishman attained 
the age of 20 his mind was made up, 
and that not 1 in 100 had any other 
intention than to adopt the profession of 
arms. This was, therefore, an objection, 
in his mind, to shortening the term of 
service to three years. His hon. and 
gallant Friend had said that the pay and 
pension of the men must be increased, 
and with regard to the pay, the cost of 
every man in the Army Reserve had 
been put down by the late Secretary of 
War at £6, and he said he should be 
able under his plan to spend £12. The 
question, however, was whether the in- 
crease from £6 to £12 on the Reserve 
would be such an attraction as to draw 
to it large masses of recruits. With re- 
gard to pension, too, the hon. and gal- 
lant Member seemed to forget that any 
increase of pension, to be really worth any- 
thing, would be an enormous addition to 
the Estimates. It was a heavy item 
under the former system of long service, 
when fewer men lived to claim the pen- 
sion. The three recommendations of 
the hon. and gallant Member would, 
therefore, in his opinion, practically 
break down. He agreed with his hon. 
and gallant Friend that 32,000 or 34,000 
recruits would be required annually to 
keep up the Army to its proper gw 
It had been pointed out that no less 
than 44,000 men had altogether been 
raised for all branches of military ser- 
vice last year. Not less than 29,000 of 
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this number, however, had been enlisted 
for the Militia, and there were thousands 
of men who enlisted for the Militia who 
would never enlist for three years’ ser- 
vice in the Line. He ventured to think 
that for carrying out the three years’ 
term of service entirely and satisfactorily 
at least 34,000 recruits would be required 
every year. It was inexpedient to make 
more changes in our Army system than 
were necessary, for they might knock 
the life out of institutions by reforming 
them, and with regard to the point 
under discussion, the difficulties of re- 
cruiting lay at the base of the entire 
system. Practically, the number of re- 
cruits obtained last year — namely, 
17,200—did not keep up the strength of 
the Army, and the Commission on Army 
Recruiting, of which he was a Member, 
went carefully into the subject, and re- 
ported that to keep up the Army to its 
proper strength about 22,000 recruits 
a-year were required. It was said that 
they might get more by shortening the 
term of service; but the Inspector Ge- 
neral of Recruiting thought a good 
number of recruits had been lost because 
they did not see their way to serving 
permanently, and it was a question worth 
consideration whether it was not ad- 
visable to accept recruits for whatever 
term they could be got, for experience 
showed that the ordinary Englishman 
was not inclined to serve for a term in 
the Army and then immediately to leave 
it. In countries where the conscription 
existed the authorities had only to say 
how many men between certain ages 
should be called out; but in England 
the problem was yearly to find 32,000 
men who were willing to serve for three 
years. Mostof the men who entered did 
so because they had a turn for soldiering 
and intended to remain in the Army for 
the whole of their lives. It was said 
that of the 17,200 recruits enlisted last 
year 9,000 had enlisted for short service 
and 7,000 odd for long service; but that 
did not show conclusively the attraction 
of short service. The whole question of 
the Army Reserve was unsolved, and it 
could not as yet be said that Lord Card- 
well’s plan had shown a prospect of 
success. It was a valuable experiment, 
-and had not done the least harm; but 
it had been found that, under existing 
conditions, it could not be carried out. 
Captain Vivian told the House in March, 
1871, what the Government were going to 
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do. Heenteredinto actuarial calculations, 
from which it appeared that the Govern- 
ment required 32,449 recruits. The 
result was that the Government had ob- 
tained only 17,200. Captain Vivian’s 
calculation was that the plan of the late 
Government would produce in the fourth 
year after the system had commenced 
13,674men. Altogether it had produced 
just half what it had been estimated to 
produce in four years. The Army was 
to get 14,000 men in the four years, 
while practically they had got 7,000 
men in three years. Could it be said, 
under these circumstances, that the 
scheme had been a success? The Army 
was not kept up to its proper strength 
by 17,200 recruits, and 5,000 more were 
wanted. The hon. and gallant Member 
for South Durham proposed to do away 
with the Militia in order to get the ad- 
ditional men ; but the Militia had always 
been the most valuable source of recruits 
for the regularArmy. There were end- 
less authorities to prove that, and there- 
fore he would suggest that the Militia 
should be improved and made as attrac- 
tive as possible. The evidence of Ad- 
jutant-General Wetherall was decidedly 
in favour of the class of agricultural re- 
cruits. He said that their conduct and 
stature were superior. The Militia ob- 
tained the agricultural recruits and they 
constantly passed from the Militia to the 
regular Army. It stood to reason that 
they should do so, because the Militia, 
being a local force, and being a half- 
way step to the Army, the men joined 
first the Militia regiment and then volun- 
teered into the Line. It had been re- 
marked that the Militia who volunteered 
into the Line at the time of the Crimean 
War were not first-rate men, but it must 
be recollected that the men who then 
volunteered into the Line were not 
Militiamen, but merely Militia recruits. 
He ventured to say that the trained 
Militiamen who joined the Line, were 
far superior to the ordinary Line re- 
cruits, and that if they were mixed up 
with the regular soldiers in reasonable 
proportions, they would be a great ad- 
dition to the strength of our regiments. 
The system of Militia Reserve intro- 
duced by General Peel, by which a hold 
was obtained over the men while in the 
Militia, and made them thus available 
as a Reserve for the Line, was a most 
valuable improvement in our military 
arrangements. It had been said that 
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our Militia were no better than the raw 
levies of the French during the late war, 
but thousands of the French recruits 
were mere boys who did not know which 
end of their breech-loader they were to 
load at, and that while they were within 
30 miles of the enemy, and surely our 
Militiamen would be more likely to make 
effective soldiers after a short training 
than such a class of recruits as that. It 
had been very properly pointed out that 
at present we had no hold whatever upon 
the men who went outof the Army 
into the Reserve, and that there was a 
great difficulty in finding them when 
they were wanted, and he, therefore, 
suggested that the Reserve men from 
the Regular Army should, as far as pos- 
sible, be passed into the Militia, which 
they would greatly strengthen by their 
presence, while, at the same time, by 
their being made to drill with the Militia, 
their whereabouts could be easily ascer- 
tained. In his opinion the right hon. 
Gentleman the (Secretary of State for 
War) could not do better than attempt 
to carry still further the localization of 
our Forces by means of the system of 
what might be called ‘linked regi- 
ments ’’—the system of linking the Line 
with the Militia—a system which might 
have imperfections in its working, but 
which he believed would prove of great 
advantage in making the Militia regi- 
ment a support and feeder to the Line 
regiment, and at the same time making 
the Line regiment to a still greater ex- 
tent a feeder to the Militia regiment. 
Hitherto the linking system had not 
been carried out to any appreciable ex- 
tent, although, as he believed, it was 
essential to a good system of recruiting 
that it should be carried out. In order 
to effect that object commissions in the 
Line should only be given to the officers 
of those Militia regiments from which a 
certain number of men had volunteered 
into their associated Line regiments 
during the previous year. He had made 
these suggestions, because he believed 
that the question of placing our Recruit- 
ing and our Reserve upon a satisfactory 
footing had not yet been solved, inas- 
much as, instead of our having obtained 
22,000 recruits last year, we had only 
obtained 17,000 men, and, instead of 
having 14,000 in the Reserve, we had 
only 7,000. For his part he had no de- 
sire to see another Commission ap- 
pointed to inquire into the subject; but 
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if one were to be appointed, he hoped the 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary of 
State for War would not do one thing— 
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appoint a large one. If one was much 
required, far better have a small than a 
large one. 

Coronet: Sir HENRY WILMOT 
said, he wished to call the attention of 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Secre- 
tary of State for War to the present un- 
satisfactory position of non-commissioned 
officers, in the hope that something 
might be done to improve it, so that an 
inducement should be held out to such 
men to re-engage at the expiration of 
their time of service. The non-com- 
missioned officers under the old system 
were as fine a body of men as ever wore 
uniform ; but, under the present system, 
he was afraid that such men would dis- 
appear altogether, there being no in- 
ducement whatever to them to re-engage 
in the Army, while the inducements held 
out to them to become civilians were 
very great. He should recommend, in 
the first place, that every sergeant should 
have a room to himself, it not being 
right that a married man, holding a re- 
sponsible position, should be compelled 
to occupy a room shared by another 
married couple. He would also recom- 
mend that they should be offered more 
advantageous terms of pay; that they 
should have an increase of pay after six 
years’ service in the event of their re- 
engaging, and a further increase on re- 
engaging for a third term of six years, 
at the expiry of which, or after 18 years’ 
service, they should be entitled to a pen- 
sion. Until the non-commissioned offi- 
cers had their present position improved 
so as to offer them sufficient inducement 
to serve in the Army as a profession, 
with a fair prospect of a comfortable re- 
tirement in the end, he was afraid that 
the system of short service would break 
down, particularly in so far as they were 
concerned. 

GeneraL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
said, he could not concur in the view 
that there was at present any greater 
deficiency than there had always been 
in the effective strength of the Army, 
as compared with the established 
strength. Although the House had 
been told that the Militia was a great, 
feeder of the Army, the information 
which was laid before the Recruiting 
Commission led him very much to doubt 
the accuracy of that assertion. During 
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the Peninsular War the Regular Mi- 
litia furnished, as compared with the 
numbers of that Force, but little aid in 
keeping up the effective strength of the 
Army, which derived its chief supply 
from the local Militia of Lord Castle- 
reagh—a body which amounted to some- 
thing like 400,000 men, and from which 
considerable supplies of men were ob- 
tained. At the commencement of the 
Crimean War it was confidently expected 
that the Militia, if called out and em- 
bodied, would amply supply the Army 
with recruits ; but the fact was, the Re- 
gular Militia supplied very few men in- 
deed. After the first few months of 
that war the Government were urged to 
call out the Militia, and after great de- 
lay that measure was adopted; but so 
far from the Militia furnishing a number 
of men at all commensurate with the 
expense so incurred, only one half the 
number of men expected to join the 
Army did offer. Recruiting for the 
Army depended very much upon the 
popularity of the service. While the 
Crimean War lasted every effort was 
made to obtain recruits, but the num- 
ber enrolled did not greatly exceed the 
number ordinarily obtained before the 
war broke out. They amounted only 
during two years to 61,000, whereas, so 
popular was the Indian service, that 
during two years of the Mutiny, 64,000 
recruits were readily obtained. Men 
were found to flock into regiments in- 
tended for India and for the India ser- 
vice with readiness, and desertions were 
far less numerous than during the Cri- 
mean War. It happened, too, that 
after incurring the cost of raising the 
Militia for the express object of filling 
up the ranks of the Army, yet the In- 
fantry of the Line at the time of the 
Crimean War, when its strength was 
highest, was 50,000 below the Establish- 
ment. While, therefore, the system of 
voluntary recruiting prevailed, unless 
the service was made popular, and the 
recruiting parties kept up in an effi- 
cient state the difficulty of obtaining 
recruits would continue to be experi- 
enced. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary of State for War observed 
with great truth the other evening, that 
while some branches of the service were 
easily recruited, others were not. The 
Indian Service, as he (Sir George 
Balfour) had mentioned, was among the 
former, and was formerly so popular 
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that recruits were easily procured, and, 
as already stated, during the Mutiny 
he believed every man at Aldershot 
would have volunteered for India if 
he had been asked or allowed to do 
so. In the present time they should 
take advantage of this popularity, and 
provide for the service in India in such a 
way as to enable men to go out and serve 
there; then they would find many 
who were ready to go, and thus give 

eat relief to the service out of India. 

ne great difficulty in the way of form- 
ing Reserves arose from the manner in 
which the regular Army was scattered, 
and they might fritter away their whole 
available strength in forming this Re- 
serve and that Reserve, and thus fail 
in having a reliable defensive Force. 
In July last they had 94,000 privates of 
Infantry of the Line, 52,000 of whom 
were serving in India and the Colonies, 
leaving 42,000 to be employed in Ire- 
land and Great Britain. How was it 
possible to form a great Infantry Re- 
serve out of the Infantry, and with an 
Army so circumstanced as our Army was, 
requiring all its regiments to be in a 
state to go abroad ? It would, in prac- 
tice, be found necessary to increase the 
number of recruiting stations, and it 
was known by experience that in pro- 
portion as the number of recruiters 
was increased, and the required stature 
was diminished the greater would be 
the number of recruits coming to the 
standards. Then, again, it would be 
found very beneficial to add to the num- 
ber of existing depéts throughout the 
country, so that young men might be 
properly trained and kept until they 
were fit to enter the ranks. This was one 
of the suggestions of the last Commis- 
sion on recruiting, and hitherto neglec- 
ted. Ten men with pith and stamina were 
worth four times the number of weak 
striplings, and only men who were able 
to face and endure fatigue ought to be 
sent to India or Africa. He hoped the 
right hon. Gentleman would give his 
attention to the subject of the re-organi- 
zation of the Army, so as to diminish 
the cost of our skeleton battalions of In- 
fantry, and would not lose sight of the 
fact that the Militia, by its distribution 
throughout the country, was an op- 
posing competitor of the Regular Forces, 
and drew away a large proportion of 
men who would otherwise enter the 
Army, and espeeially agricultural la- 
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bourers; than whom there were no better 
soldiers in the field. He was rather sur- 
prised to hear that the Army was now 
not in a state of efficiency as to num- 
bers, in comparison with the established 
strength, and the more so, that it ap- 
peared from a Return presented that 
morning, that last year the effectives of 
the Army were more closely up to the 
Establishment than they had been for 
many years before. If hon. Members 
would turn to the Returns in the Ap- 
pendix to the Report of the last Recruit- 
ing Commission they would see that 
even when they had the long-service 
men, the effectives were considerably 
below the Establishment. In order to 
enable Members of this House to consider 
matters of Army reform more satisfac- 
torily, he trusted that the right hon. 
Gentleman would do something towards 
improving the existing official Returns 
laid before the House. The Army 
Statistical Abstract, that morning dis- 
tributed, was a good beginning, but it 
must be admitted that the information 
given was very meagre, and in certain 
points was exceedingly defective. The 
Returns were not drawn out in a uniform 
manner with Returns previously laid 
before the House, and were so prepared 
as to defy comparison with former years. 
Hon. Gentlemen ought, at all events, to 
have accurate data before they alarmed 
the country by saying that the Army 
was greatly deficient in strength. 

Masor DICKSON said, that every 
practical soldier, whether within the 
House or out of it, would agree with 
him, that there was a growing feeling in 
the House and in the country that the 
short enlistment system was slowly but 
surely destroying the strength of the 
Army. Itwasincreasing desertion to an 
extent never known before, and it was 
denuding the regiments of old soldiers. 
The Duke of Wellington declared that 
the old soldiers were the life, the soul, 
and the heart of the British Army, and 
yet they were, within 20 years of the 
death of that distinguished Captain, in- 
troducing the system which he strongly 
condemned, the result being that if a 
war broke out, our regiments as at pre- 
sent constituted would be quite unable to 
cope with Continental armies. He ven- 
tured, in 1870, in that House, to protest 
against the introduction of short enlist- 
ment; and he found that many of the 
evils he then predicted were gradually 
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being realized, while he failed to find 
that any of the promised advantages had 
been reaped. It was said that the coun- 
try al save the expense of bounties ; 
and so it had, but by sacrificing its old 
soldiers. Further, Lord Cardwell antici- 
pated that the short-service system would 
increase the popularity of the Army, and 
make it truly national; but so far from 
becoming popular, the difficulties of re- 
cruiting were greater than ever, for the 
class of recruits was worse than formerly, 
while desertions were steadily increasing. 
Lord Cardwell held out another induce- 
ment. He said that the new system 
would provide an Army of Reserve. He 
(Major Dickson) doubted very much 
whether such an army existed; but if it 
did, he should be curious to know how 
it was that the 42nd Highlanders were 
not recruited from the Reserve. He 
hoped that the right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary of State for War would brigade 
the Reserves at Aldershot, and would go 
down to inspect that phantom Force, and 
at the same time inspect the ranks of the 
regiments, and see the great extent to 
which they were composed of striplings. 
The right hon. Gentleman would then 
see that the country had paid very dear 
for losing its old soldiers, who had always 
been the backbone of the British Army. 

Mr. BUTLER-JOHNSTONE said, 
he did not attach any importance what- ~ 
ever to the cuckoo cry of making the 
Army popular. It was not a question of 
making the Army popular, for he did not 
believe the Army was at all unpopular, 
but a question of organization; and while 
the labour market was in its present state 
—and the labour market was more likely 
to get dearer than cheaper—they would 
have difficulties in getting soldiers for 
the pay which was offered them. This 
was a serious question which affected 
both the safety and the policy of the 
country, and he could not conceive any © 
subject of greater importance. They 
had been promised an Army Reserve, 
but after an experiment of four years— 
after the introduction of the short-ser- 
vice system, and after the British Army 
had suffered in its efficiency, they had 
got 7,000 men of Reserve. When they 
compared that number with the hun- 
dreds of thousands composing the Re- 
serves of Continental countries, it was 
so paltry that it was evident that the 
system had entirely and absolutely 
broken down. If they asked any old 
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soldier his opinion of the short-service 
system, he would tell them that it had 
been destructive to the Army in more 
than one important point—especially in 
the efficiency of the non-commissioned 
officers. Even in France, since the in- 
troduction of the Prussian system, they 
had great difficulty in getting properly- 

ualified non - commissioned officers. 
This state of things had arisen, in his 
opinion, from an attempt to combine 
two objects entirely different. In Eng- 
land they wanted two kinds of armies 
absolutely distinct—the one was for the 
defence of their country, and to be able 
to take the field to support the policy 
of the country, if necessary; and the 
other for service in India and the Colo- 
nies. For the defence of the country, 
and in order to have an adequate Re- 
serve, he could conceive that the short- 
service system might do; but if they 
wished to have large bodies of men to 
goto India, nothing could be more un- 
satisfactory than the short-service sys- 
tem. It seemed to him to be too hastily 
assumed that the country would never 
put up with the conscription. The con- 
scription, such as it existed among Con- 
tinental nations, he believed to be perhaps 
impossible, and to be at anyrate unneces- 
sary; but a modified system of compul- 
sory service he thought the country, in 
a time of danger and peril, would be 
ready to bear. If they had a Militia in 
which every man was obliged to serve 
one year without any kind of exceptions 
for rank, wealth, or birth, and those 
who had served in it became fused with 
the mass of the population, they would 
have a Reserve from which their Re- 
gular Army might be recruited on the 
long-service system. Their Volunteers 
would then consist of men who had 
served a year under the standards, at- 
taining much greater efficiency, and no 
Reserve would be required, for the whole 
population would be the Reserve. In 
the event of a popular war—and with 
our institutions no unpopular war could 
be waged—the Army could be recruited 
up to any point desired. Recruiting 
was becoming such a great and increas- 
ing difficulty that he believed it would 
be necessary before long to have some 
such system of modified compulsory ser- 
vice. They might give a man the option 
of serving any year from his 17th to his 
24th year, and there were few men who 
would not be be better for one year’s 
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service with the standard. With the ex- 
ception of paying taxes—which they all 
knew was a privilege and not a burden 
—especially the brewers and those as- 
sessed under Schedule D of the Income 
Tax, as could be testified by every Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer—and occasion- 
ally serving on juries, there was not a 
single personal sacrifice which an Eng- 
lishman was required to make for his 
country. He believed that if the states- 
men of England told the people that 
their national greatness depended upon 
having a great national Force, they 
would be prepared to submit to the 
sacrifices necessary to secure a Force 
adequate to maintain the honour and 
dignity of the country, and such sacri- 
fices were embodied in his suggestion, 
which he held to be perfectly practical. 
Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
said, the House would feel much in- 
debted to his hon. and gallant Friend 
the Member for South Durham (Major 
Beaumont) for raising a discussion of 
which he might say Quot homines, tot 
sententia, almost every Speaker having 
had a theory of his own. In his opi- 
nion, they were treading on dangerous 
ground when they proposed to intro- 
duce sweeping changes, for all the ar- 
rangements now existing were purely 
tentative, and the differences of opinion 
which had been disclosed were a proof 
that the course now being pursued was 
the wisest, since it would develope any 
latent good in each separate force. The 
Militia, under the localization system, 
brigaded and drilled identically with 
the Line, would be brought up to a pitch 
of efficiency not hitherto reached ; the 
Reserves would be more ready of identi- 
fication ; and the Army itself would be 
more popular in the country. That had 
been the object of the system, and till it 
had had a fair trial it ought not to be 
interfered with. His hon. and gallant 
Friend had said much on the Prussian 
system ; but though on smaller matters 
there might be suggestions which we 
could adopt, it was fallacious to com- 
pare two countries differing in political 
systems and in the character of the 
people. Our own Estimates showed the 
whole cost of our Army, except, indeed, 
the value of the labour employed; but 
that was not the case in Prussia. We 
must remember the enormous indirect 
charge which fell upon the inhabitants 
of that country, which did not appear in 
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the Estimates, and which was hardly 
assessable in money at all. In talking 
of the financial result of his proposed 
system, the hon. and gallant Mover of 
the Amendment had introduced an ele- 
ment of considerable uncertainty when 
he said the Reserve men would have to 
go on to pension, for it had been deemed 
an undoubted advantage of the short- 
service system that it did away with the 
necessity of pensions altogether. Refer- 
ence had been made to recruiting under 
the new system, and it had been alleged 
that the men who now offered them- 
selves were not so good, physically 
speaking, as those who used to offer 
themselves, and that the numbers ob- 
tained were insufficient for the require- 
ments of the Army. Those facts, if they 
were true, might be accounted for by the 
exceptional state of the labour market 
of late years, the rise in wages, and the 
consequent temptation to accept employ- 
ment elsewhere than in the Army. The 
same circumstances would account for 
and answer the allegation that deser- 
tions were more numerous than for- 
merly. As to the character of the re- 
cruits, the recently issued Report of 
General Taylor, the Inspector General 
of Recruiting, showed that of 258 who 
were objected to, after thorough enquiry 
and examination by commanding officers, 
117 were retained and 141 released, 
being a proportion of less than 1 per 
cent on the total number of recruits 
raised during the year; and, according 
to the same authority, our standard of 
height, 5 feet 5 inches for the Infantry, 
was considerably higher than that of 
any other Army in Europe. No other 
Army in Europe required such a high 
standard, and that of itself added greatly 
to the difficulty of recruiting. He thought 
that if we secured a good chest mea- 
surement, with good stamina and physi- 
cal endurance, we should have quite 
as good an Army, even with a lower 
standard of height, though the men 
might not look quite so well on pa- 
rade. With regard to the Ashantee 
expedition, there was nothing excep- 
tional in men of the 79th Highlanders 
being drafted into the 42nd, instead of 
men of the Reserve; it was quite in ac- 
cordance with the process described in 
General M‘Dougall’s Report, which was 
laid before the House at the time the 
Army Localization Bill was under dis- 
cussion. It was never intended to call 
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out the Army Reserve men, except in 
cases of great emergency, such as an 
European War, when they would be 
taken to fill up the ranks of our regi- 
ments. The late expedition, however, 
was simply a case of sending regiments 
abroad. Observations had been made 
upon the military authorities, for sending 
three distinguished battalions to the Gold 
Coast. The fact was, that seven bat- 
talions were last year kept at a higher 
strength than others because they were 
first on the roster for foreign service. 
During last year, four were prepared 
and despatched to India, and the three 
that remained, and were therefore first 
on the roster, were the 42nd Highland- 
ers, the Second Battalion of the 28rd, 
and the Second Battalion of the Rifle 
Brigade. The 23rd and the Rifle Bri- 
gade, not being up to their full estab- 
lishment, were filled up from twin bat- 
talions; but there being no twin bat- 
talion for the 42nd, that was filled up 
from the 79th, which was the linked bat- 
talion, and with it formed the Perth 
Brigade. In five or six years a suffi- 
cient number of men would have been 
enlisted for the Brigade, but at present 
there was a deficiency of men who had 
been so enlisted, and therefore volun- 
teers were called for from the linked 
battalion. This was the simple ex- 
planation of the facts, and he could 
not conceive that it involved anything 
to be found fault with. It had been 
stated that after the lapse of four 
years of short-service, the number of 
Reserves was only 7,000 instead of 
14,000; but the short-service had com- 
menced so recently that the larger num- 
ber could not have been raised. If men 
were enlisted for six years we must wait 
that time for them, and their non-ap- 
pearance in the interval furnished no 
argument against the Reserve, and if 
Captain Vivian had made use of the 
language that had been attributed to 
him, he must have referred to a period 
after 1876, or he must have contemplated 
a shorter period of service than six years. 
The number of men who had been volun- 
tarily passed into the Reserve was 7,000, 
and it would be remembered that the 
Reserve system would not come into real 
operation until after the year 1876. He 
could not agree that short-service caused 
desertion, because there were most de- 
sertions from the Artillery, in which 
short-service had not yet been intro- 
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duced. That was a sufficient proof that 
desertions were to be attributed to other 
causes. He quite agreed with all that 
had been said with regard to the de- 
sirability of the Militia regiments hav- 
ing an opportunity of being united as 
closely as possible with the regiments 
of the Line in their respective lo- 
ealities for drill and service. That was 
the desire of the late Government, 
and he presumed that the right hon. 
Gentleman who was at present at the 
head of the War Department could only 
have the same desire, and would do his 
best to realize that object. It was, how- 
ever, a question of time, and could only 
be effected gradually, as many difficul- 
ties were found in the way, and to 
do it in the short period mentioned 
by many hon. and gallant Members 
would be quite impossible. He hoped 
the Amendment would not be pressed to 
a division, and that the hon. and gallant 
Mover would be satisfied with the ex- 
pression of opinion which he had elicited, 
and would leave the matter as it at pre- 
sent stood until it had been further tried 
by the test of time. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY: I have 


very little to say, because any observa- 
tions calling for remark relate mainly to 
what was done by the late Government, 
which is now represented by the hon. 
Gentleman who has just sat down, and 
who has replied on the points calling 


for any explanation. No doubt, it is the 
desire of everyone that the Army, how- 
ever constituted, should be thoroughly 
efficient ; that we should get the best 
possible recruits; and it is equally de- 
sirable that our Reserves should be of 
such a character that we should be able 
to find them when we want them to do 
their duty to their country. Now, it 
has been admitted that, so far as our 
present Army of Reserve is concerned, 
that certainly is not the case, and I can 
quite understand how the difficulty has 
arisen. When the Army of Reserve is 
called out by proclamation, in the case 
of a national emergency, it will stand 
on the same footing as the Regular Army 
—that is, aman who does not respond 
to the call is liable to be punished as a 
deserter ; but sufficient provision is not 
made for putting your hand on the 
men in ordinary cases, or for control- 
ling them when they volunteer for ser- 
vice—in such cases, for instance, as 
that in which they volunteer to take 
part in the Autumn Manceuvres. Last 
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year a number of men volunteered for 
these Manoeuvres, and their conduct was 
such as to bring discredit on the corps 
to which they were attached, but there 
was no means of dealing with them in 
the way of punishment which was at all 
efficient. There is certainly the option 
of discharging ; but when you have had 
a man in the service for a certain num- 
ber of years, to discharge him from it 
would, probably, be to give him the re- 
lief which he desires. You cannot, there- 
fore, make that a punishment ; and now, 
with respect to the remarks of my hon. 
and gallant Friend the Member for Ox- 
fordshire (Colonel North) respecting the 
Army, I would observe that, with every 
desire to look the thing fairly in the face, 
I think he is disposed to take a some- 
what pessimist view. There are many 
things which may stand in need of amend- 
ment; but it appears to me that he is 
mistaken in supposing that recruiting is 
in absolutely so bad a condition as he 
seems to imagine. I am told by the 
hon. and gallant Member for Dover 
(Major Dickson) that I should take an 
opportunity of examining the regiments 
myself, but I am afraid my skill is not 
so great as that of others who are ac- 
customed to the training of men. What 
I have to do under these circumstances 
is this—I get the Report of the In- 
spector General, and that I have en- 
deavoured to sift by asking him ques- 
tions in order that I may attain the 
utmost accuracy. I have called for Re- 
turns from commanding officers from 
every part of the country, and I have 
before me their remarks on the class of 
recruits of the present as compared with 
the few last years, and although in cer- 
tain districts and in particular regiments 
a deterioration may be observable, yet I 
am bound to say that the reports gene- 
rally go to show that the recruits are at 
least as good as they have been in re- 
cent years, and that they are of a class 
which improves very rapidly by good 
treatment. There is a Return which 
has been moved for by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Hackney (Mr. Holms), bring- 
ing the condition of the Army up to 
November 30, 1873, and hon. Members 
will observe that the ages of the men 
given in that Return range from 17 up- 
wards. There is no doubt that recruits 
do sometimes misrepresent their ages, 
and that boys of 17 may say that they 
are 18; but if allowance be made for 


that I think you will find that the great 
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mass of the Army consists of men in 
what I should call the prime of life— 
that is, from 20 to 34 or 35 years of age 
—in other words, the very class of men 
we should all like to see init. With 
regard to the younger men, it is, no 
doubt, very important that you should 
have men who, from the very beginning, 
should be able to do all the duties of 
their position. I am afraid, however, 
that such a class of recruits could not 
be very readily secured in the present 
state of the labour market. Probably, 
therefore, for a year or two after entering 
the service the young men whom we get 
may not be able to perform all the duties 
which they would be liable to discharge. 
Men of great experience too tell you 
that the ordinary recruit is not able to 
bear the fatigue of lis profession at the 
outset without a certain amount of train- 
ing ; but I am informed that after a year 
or two of such training, accompanied by 
better food, they become capable of 
doing all the duties which are required 
of them. Still, no doubt, the loss of a 
year or two tells much in the case of short- 
service. I would now, in reply to the 
remarks of the hon. and gallant General 
opposite the Member for Kincardineshire 
(General Sir George Balfour), beg to 
say that there is no one more interested 
than myself—as a matter of duty and 
wisdom—in laying accurate Returns be- 
fore the House. They are just as essential 
to me as to any other hon. Member, and 
I should be quite ashamed of myself if 
I were to keep anything back and did 
not state the facts of the case as they 
impressed themselves on my mind. The 
hon. and gallant General says that the 
service in India is a popular service, and 
there are many things to bring that 
popularity about. There is, in the first 
place, practically double pay, and, 
anxious as the House may be for the 
efficiency of the Army, I am afraid I 
should not obtain a grant for even the 
present pay and a half. It must be borne 
in mind, too, that the men in India have 
a great deal less work to do, and that 
they are waited upon, and have done for 
them, many things which in England 
they are obliged to do for themselves— 
such as the cleaning of their accoutre- 
ments. Now, as to what has been said 
about 140 men having been taken from 
the 79th Regiment, I would observe that 
those men were volunteers, and were 
not in any way taken by compulsion, and 
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because they were volunteers, I have 
had the pleasure of restoring them to 
their old regiment. I would, in the 
next place, remark that the hon. and 
gallant General opposite has set mea 
most formidable task. Listening to the 
debates on military questions in this 
House during the last four years, [ 
had at all events supposed that the 
Army was being re-organized; but I am 
to-night told that I must begin to re- 
organize it and place it upon a new foot- 
ing. Well, it is rather startling to be 
told that; but all I can say is that when 
I am more acquainted with the duties of 
my present office, I shall not hesitate, 
if I find the Army requires to be re- 
organized, to come down to this House. 
and ask it to assent to some proposal 
with that object. The first duty I 
have to discharge is to see that the 
Army is really efficient, and if I were 
to be prevented from taking steps to do 
that which was deemed to be essential 
in the interests of the Army and the 
country, I should very soon cease to fill 
the position I have now the honour to 
occupy. As to the Motion of the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman opposite the 
Member for South Durham (Major 
Beaumont), he will forgive me for say- 
ing that it seems to me to be a some- 
what extraordinary process that, while 
seeking to bring about the greatest effi- 
ciency in the service, he should attempt 
to stop the Supplies, and thus prevent 
us from having any Army at all. The 
hon. and gallant Gentleman said we must 
not attempt to compete with foreign 
armies ; but we do not, and if we wished, 
we could not, neither are we required, 
as everyone admits, to keep up an Army 
to compete with those of foreign nations. 
There is in our case a first line of de- 
fence which does not belong to the Army. 
We have our Navy, which must not be 
lost sight of in dealing with the ques- 
tions of home service and invasion. 
When you send men abroad to take part 
in a foreign war you must provide for 
a different state of things, and must take 
care that your Army is efficient for the 
purpose which you have in view. But 
I do not suppose that even the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman opposite dreams of 
our sending out an Army of such dimen- 
sions as those which are maintained on 
the Continent. He spoke of an Army 
of 280,000, which I imagine he means 
should be available in the case of foreign 
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war. Now, in Great Britain we have| Svuppiy—considered in Committee. 
98,000; in the Colonies, 24,000; and in (In the Committee.) 


India, 62,000. The hon. and gallant 
Gentleman at the same time gave us a 
quasi estimate of expense, but it seemed 
to me there were many circumstances 
which he left entirely out of view. It 
is necessary, in making a calculation of 
this kind, to bear in mind all that ap- 
pertains to the interests of an Army of 
the size nets If you had 280,000 
men you would have to increase all the 
appliances which at present exist in con- 
nection only with the Regular Army. 
No doubt, there is also the Militia, but 
it is not kept in the same state of com- 
plete equipment and readiness as if it 
were a part of the Regular Army. With 
regard to the number of recruits sup- 
posed by him to be needed, I am by no 
means convinced that it would be any- 
thing like sufficient, and I found my opi- 
nion upon a careful actuarial calculation 
which has been made as to the number of 
men available in this country, and the 
number we are likely to get. I do not 
believe that the kind of service contem- 
plated would be found very attractive to 
recruits, and, moreover, I am quite 
certain you would require an unexpect- 
edly great number of men if you wished 
to pass them as rapidly as is suggested 
from the Army into the Reserve. The 
hon. and gallant Gentleman moreover 
leaves out of sight, in considering our 
Reserve, the great Volunteer Force of 
the country. That Force can never be 
passed through the Army, and therefore 
the present Motion would be a condem- 
nation of the Volunteers. ‘Whether we 
can ever come to a better position with 
respect to the Militia is a totally different 
question, and one which no doubt calls 
for consideration. It might be possible 
that instead of the Army of Reseve 
being a distinct thing altogether from 
the Militia, it might in some sense be 
united with the Militia, to the great 
benefit of the Militia itself, and probably 
of the country, and that is a question 
which may well be reserved for future 
discussion ; but after the discussion which 
has taken place I trust the House will 
allow the Estimates to be proceeded with 
in Committee. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Main Question, ‘“‘That Mr. Speaker 
do now leave the Chair,” put, and 
agreed to. 








(1.) £48,100, Divine Service. 

Coronet NORTH inquired whether 
some mode could not be devised for the 
reward of those chaplains for the Forces 
who had accompanied the Gold Coast 
Expedition. They could not be pro- 
moted unless the number of chaplains 
was augmented, and suggested whether 
some of the Crown livings might not be 
very properly and usefully devoted to 
that purpose? The chaplains who had 
accompanied the troops in Ashantee, he 
understood, had admirably performed 
their duty. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY, in reply, 
said, that the principle of selection, 
with a view to promotion, was never ap- 
plied in the case of chaplains of the 
Forces, and that it was not the practice 
to raise one chaplain above the others, 
by exceptional advancement, for service 
in the field. Moreover, he was afraid 
that the livings at the disposal of the 
Crown were very few indeed, and as his 
right hon. Friend who had the disposal 
of them was not present, his hon. and 
gallant Friend would see that no answer 
could be given to that part of the 
Question. 


Vote agreed to. 


(2.) £26,300, Administration of Mili- 
tary Law. 

Corone, BARTTELOT pointed out 
that while there was a decrease in the 
other details of this Vote, the same sum 
was put down for the apprehension of 
deserters. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, the 
amount in question was an annually in- 
creasing item of expenditure. The ap- 
parent inconsistency arose in conse- 
quence of certain new arrangements as 
to the mode of keeping the accounts. 

Coronet NORTH, in calling attention 
to cases of soldiers who, whilst really 
guilty of desertion, were, under the 
existing system, only tried for being 
absent without leave, and therefore did 
not forfeit the advantages accruing to 
long service and good conduct, said, he 
wished to refer to the case of a man 
belonging to the Coast Guard, who, 
although he had been away from duty 
from July 8, 1872, till March 27, 1874, 
had been tried, not for desertion, but 
for absence without leave, and had been 
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allowed to reckon that period of a year 
and nine months in his ‘ good service.” 
He believed that two-thirds of the men 
in the Army who were punished for 
absence without leave ought properly to 
be tried by court-martial for desertion. 
One man had actually joined 13 regi- 
ments and got 13 bounties, which never 
would have happened had he been tried 
at first for desertion. 

Mr. STEPHEN CAVE said, he was 
aware of the case to which reference 
had been made, and of others which 
were not, perhaps, quite so bad. A 
practice had grown up of trying men 
for absence without leave rather than 
for desertion, and it arose in some 
measure from an opinion that, as fami- 
liarity with crime led to crime, so if men 
became accustomed to constant trials for 
desertion, they would come to consider 
it a venial offence. Yet, if they were to 
search for motives, it would be foynd 
impossible to suppose that a man, who 
stayed away for two years, did not 
intend to desert. With the informa- 
tion he had obtained, he quite agreed 
that such a case as the one to which the 
gallant officer alluded was carrying the 
theory too far. It often happened that 
a soldier lost all the advantages of good 
conduct badges on account of some petty 
larceny he had committed, while the 
man who had undoubtedly been guilty 
of desertion might, if tried by a regi- 
mental court-martial for absence with- 
out leave, retain those rewards. It 
seemed to him that this might cause a 
great deal of injustice, and he thought 
that when a man was undoubtedly a 
desertér he should be tried for the offence 
which he had actually committed. 


Vote agreed to. 
(3.) £243,200, Medical Establishments 


and Services. 

CotoneL NORTH expressed a hope 
that the number of good-service pen- 
sions in this department would be in- 
creased. There were at present only 
eight of them, and the number of offi- 
cers was 943; three had received the 
honour of a K.0.B., 32 had been made 
Companions of the Bath, and no fewer 
than nine had received the Victoria 
Cross; 84 medical officers had served 
with the Gold Coast Expedition. The 
officers of the Marines, who were fewer in 
number, enjoyed more good-service pen- 
sions, and without wishing in any way 
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to depreciate the services of that gallant 
little army, yet he thought it was im- 
possible not to be struck with the heroism 
and devotion of the medical officers in 
the late expedition. 


Vote agreed to. 
(4.) £738,500 Militia Pay and Allow- 


ances. 
Mr. NAGHTEN, in advocating a 
higher rate of bounty and pay for Mi- 
litiamen, said, that in consequence of 
the inadequacy of the present scale they 
were fast losing men. If a man enlisted 
now under the present system, by the 
substitution of six years’ service for five, 
he would get less by £5 16s. than he 
would have obtained under the old sys- 
tem in 13 years’ service. Now, Militia- 
men were not quite such fools as some 
supposed them to be, and they could not 
see any benefit accruing from the reduc- 
tion of the bounty. Efficiency combined 
with true economy was a very good 
thing, but the Militia were by no means 
as efficient as they might be. He 
urged that with regard to pensions 
to the permanent staff there should 
be greater liberality on the part of the 
War Department, with the view of en- 
abling men who had been long in the 
two Services to retire. At present the 
Colonels had not the heart to recom- 
mend those men their discharge. For 
the staff sergeants he would suggest an 
increase of pension after 10, instead of 
at 20 years’ service, with a graduated 
scale. As to the adjutants, he thought 
they were very hardly treated. Some 
of them had come out of the ranks; 
they were picked out as intelligent men, 
and after having given the best of their 
time to the service an allowance should 
be given to them which would induce 
them to retire, but that was not the 
case. He trusted that the present Go- 
vernment would not carry out the whole 
of Lord Cardwell’s scheme, as it would 
not give satisfaction to the Army. In 
his opinion the training of Artillery 
Militia was not. long enough, as he be- 
lieved they might be made a very use- 
ful force. He would suggest that for 
Artillery Militia a longer training than 
at present should be the rule, and that 
they should be allowed the use of 
the guns at the different forts along 
the coast. In case of invasion they 
would then be able to fall into their 
places, and know all about the guns 
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they would have to use. For years past 
they had practised only with obsolete 
smooth-bore guns, and when oneyear, one 
of the two 32-pounders assigned to them 
was dismounted by an accident to the 
carriage, they had to finish their practice 
with one gun only. In speaking of 
Reserves, also, it should not be forgotten 
that the Militia Artillery alone mustered 
about 20,000 men, and if properly 
drilled would prove a most important 
force in case of invasion. He hoped the 
House would not forget how useful the 
Militia proved in the Crimean War and 
in the Indian Mutiny, at which latter 
period his (Mr. Naghten’s) regiment 
supplied the nucleus for a new brigade 
of Artillery. In fact, the Militia ought 
to be made a national force and a nursery 
for the Army. He was glad to have 
some reason for believing that the right 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary of State 
for War intended to devote greater at- 
tention to this branch of the service, so 
as to render it more efficient and useful 
than heretofore. 

GenzraL Str GEORGE BALFOUR 
thought an explanatory Appendix would 
be found a serviceable addition towards 
the comprehension of the Estimates. 

CotonEL BARTTELOT said, he had 
on a former occasion called attention to 
the subject of the promotion of officers 
from the Militia into the Line and asked 
his right hon. Friend to consider the 
matter. A letter from an ‘‘ Officer in 
the Militia’ had since been published, 
stating that he had been mistaken. But 
the statement he made was this—that 
two young gentlemen went up for exa- 
mination, of whom the one passed ex- 
ceedingly well and entered the Army as 
a sub-lieutenant, the other had been 
plucked, but afterwards was promoted 
from the Militia into the same regiment 
of the Line as lieutenant over the head 
of the man who had passed the success- 
ful examination. The other day he was 
in a railway carriage with some gentle- 
men of his acquaintance, and this matter 
became the subject of conversation. A 
young gentleman, with whom he was 
not acquainted, hearing what was said, 
remarked that it was a very hard case, 
and then told his own story. ‘“‘I was 
twice ‘ ploughed,’” said he. ‘I went 
up with a friend of mine, who passed 
admirably. He got nearly the highest 
marks. We are both now in a most 
distinguished regiment. I have passed 
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in from the Militia, and am a lieutenant, 
while he is only a sub-lieutenant in the 
same regiment, and I venture to say he 
is a much more able man than I am.” 
He (Colonel Barttelot) had letters from 
officers commanding districts and others, 
stating that if this system were allowed 
to go on it would create a feeling of 
discontent which it would be difficult 
to allay. He ventured to recommend 
this matter to the earnest consideration 
of his right hon. Friend, for it was im- 
rtant that no rivalry should be allowed 
etween the Militia and the Line; the 
great object was to make the Militia as 
efficient as possible. The Secretary of 
State for War had remarked the other 
night that the numbers of the Militia 
were not as satisfactory as he could 
desire. But that was not extraordinary, 
seeing that the men were now receiving 
for six years’ service what they used to get 
before for five; and if any one would read 
the letters which had appeared in The 
Timesfrom Lord Charles Kerr and others, 
he would see that the present state of the 
Militia was very unsatisfactory, for from 
them it appeared that in consequence 
of the change in the bounty, a Militia 
regiment had lost half its strength. 
a CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN dissented. ] 
e hon. Gentleman opposite shook his 
head. Would he say the statements 
were incorrect? [Mr. Camppeti-Ban- 
NERMAN: They are incomplete.| It was 
not very likely that a man would writea 
letter taking up two columns in The 
Times and yet leave his statements in- 
complete. He would like to ask his 
right hon. Friend whether he had made 
any inquiries as to the men in the Militia 
Reserve being fit to take their places 
side by side with the Reserve of the 
Line. His right hon. Friend would 
probably find this Reserve not as effi- 
cient as it ought to be. Then, again, 
Lord Cardwell proposed that an adjutant 
should do duty for two regiments. But 
could there be anything more injurious 
to the service than that? We were told 
that a man could not serve two masters. 
But here was a man who would have to 
serve under two masters, the colonels of 
two different regiments. Then, with re- 
gard to musketry instructors, what was 
proposed? The weak point of the 


Militia was their musketry instruction 
and firing, for they never had acquired 
in this respect the efficiency of the 
Volunteers or the Line; but now it was 
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proposed to have only one musketry 
instructor between two regiments, which 
would destroy anything like emula- 
tion between them. To have but one 
adjutant and one musketry instructor 
for two regiments would be a fatal thing 
and would reduce the Militia to a condi- 
tion far inferior to what they were in at 
present, and unless proper facilities were 
given for carrying out practice, a serious 
responsibility would rest upon the Go- 
vernment. 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
said, with respect to the change in the 
Militia bounty, he had remarked that 
the statements on the subject, however 
accurate as far as they went, were very 
incomplete. He saw the letter signed by 
Lord Charles Kerr, and it appeared tohim 
very extraordinary that an adjutant of 
Militia, responsible for the recruiting of 
his regiment, should without any repre- 
sentation tothe War Office, haveaddressed 
such a sensational communication to Zhe 
Times, conveying a very one-sided notion 
of the facts. With regard to what he 
had stated the other night, he had satis- 
fied himself that the Militia recruit 
gained more by the arrangements with 
respect to the ration stoppage than he 


lost by the change in the bounty system. 
As to a certain Militia regiment having 
fallen from 1,000 men to 500, that could 
hardly be attributed to the change in 
the bounty system, which was announced 


only two months ago. The hon. and 
gallant Member for West Sussex (Colonel 
Barttelot) knew quite well that it was 
all along contemplated to replace the 
permanent staff of the Militia by officers 
and non-commissioned officers of Line 
regiments located at the depot centre, and 
that duty they could do as well for two 
battalions as for one, more especially 
when it was considered that those batta- 
lions were trained at distinct times. 
That, he considered, could not be 
deemed to be serving two masters. As to 
one musketry instructor for two batta- 
lions, if there was any benefit in mus- 
ketry competition, which he sometimes 
doubted, it was desirable to have them 
instructed by oneman. The work would 
be done under the officers of the Line 
regiment, stationed at the brigade depdt ; 
and in case of any clashing of time, an 
additional officer would have to be em- 
ployed. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, he 
would at once admit the existence of a 
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curious difficulty as to sub-lieutenants, 
but it was in some degree redressed b 
a subsequent process. On the sub-lieu- 
tenant becoming a lieutenant, his com- 
mission was ante-dated a year or two 
years, according to the examination he 
had passed, and he would very likely 
thus rank above the man who had come 
in while he was a sub-lieutenant. That 
shifting, however, was not a good thing, 
and there were difficulties in it. He 
would see whether it could be put on a 
footing fair to both parties. It would be 
necessary for him to introduce a Bill 
respecting the pay and clothing of the 
Militia. At present an Act regulating 
this was annually passed as a matter of 
form, but the dispensing with this form 
would not affect the control of Parliament 
over the Force. With regard to the 
suggestion of the hon. and gallant 
Member for Kincardineshire, it was un- 
desirable to swell the bulk of the Army 
Estimates, but such Returns as were 
desired he would endeavour to procure. 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
wished the hon. Member for Winchester 
(Mr. Naghten) to understand that he 
did. not blame the Militia for not com- 
prehending that they would gain by the 
stoppage of rations. The pay and cloth- 
ing being fixed by Act of Parliament, it 
was impossible to announce the other 
parts of the plan simultaneously with 
the alteration in the term of service 
which Parliament had sanctioned, and 
on which future recruiting must be 
founded. Steps were taken, though un- 
fortunately rather late, to announce 
what was intended, since which there 
had, he trusted, been no misapprehen- 
sion. : 


Vote agreed to. 
(5.) £78,900, Yeomanry Cavalry. 


(6.) £480,800, Volunteer Corps. 


Cotonen BARTTELOT remarked 
that the allowance for travelling ex- 
penses made to adjutants in the Volun- 
teer service was only 5s. against 10s. 
allowed to be paid to adjutants in the 
Militia, and asked that the same allow- 
ance might be made to both parties. 
He regretted that the recent amalgama- 
tion of battalions had involved the dis- 
charge of many sergeant-majors. The 
correspondence of the adjutants was so 
much increased that the second sergeant- 
major, where there liad been two, might 
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well be employed as an orderly-room 
clerk. 

Mr. STANLEY said, the allowances 
to adjutants were under consideration, 
and it was intended to assimilate those 
of adjutants in the auxiliary forces as 
far as possible to those in the Line. 
As tothe amalgamation alluded to by 
his hon. and gallant Friend, it was in- 
tended to consolidate, because it was 
most desirable to avoid keeping up so 
many separate corps whose numbers were 
decreasing, and likewise to avoid the un- 
necessary expense of adjutants appointed 
when the numbers in the various corps 
were much higher than they were now. 
His right hon. Friend would endeavour 
to act with due regard to all parties, 
and to local considerations. 


Vote agreed to. 


(7.) £121,700, Army Reserve Force 
(including Enrolled Pensioners). 


(8.) £368,100, Control Establish- 
ments, Wages, &c. 

GengeRAL Sin GEORGE BALFOUR, 
while approving the change, suggested 
that in future particulars of the Vote 
should be given more in detail. 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN, 
having had something to do with the 
transfer of these charges, explained that 
while the formation of a pay department 
had been resolved on, the scheme had 
not yet been submitted in a revised form 
to the Treasury. Next year it would 
doubtless be set forth in the Estimates. 

Mr. STANLEY stated that at an 
early date the proposals would be fully 
determined on, pee the fullest informa- 
tion would be given hereafter. 


Vote agreed to. 
Pa £2,960,800, Provisions, Forage, 
c 


(10.) £743,100, Clothing Establish- 
ments, Services, and Supplies. 


(11.) £970,000, Supply, Manufacture, 
and Repair of Warlike and other Stores. 

GenEeRaL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
congratulated the right hon. Gentleman 
= the great reduction which had 
taken place in the Vote for warlike 
stores, and thought that it might be re- 
duced still lower. No greater evil could 
possibly happen to an Army than to 
have an abundance of stores of old and 
useless articles. He urged the desira- 
bility, on economical grounds, that an 
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entireseparation should be made between 
stores for the Army and stores for the 
Navy. Until that was accomplished 
there could never be any real economy 
in the two branches of the Service. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, the 
principle which the Treasury had laid 
down in all the Estimates was this— 
that the Department having control of 
the expenditure should bring the charge 
into their Estimates. It struck him that 
when they came to investigate the sub- 
ject it would be found almost impossible 
to separate the charge for transport, for 
instance, required by one Service from 
what was required by the other. The 
subject had been carefully considered, 
and the only safe principle appeared to 
be that laid down by the Treasury. 

Vote agreed to. 


(12.) £761,300, Works, Buildings, and 


—— 

OLONEL NORTH, in recommending 
that the houses occupied by general 
officers, as in Chelsea Hospital and at 
Portsmouth, Devonport, and Chatham, 
should be furnished by the Govern- 
ment, and that officers should be charged 
a percentage on the outlay, as was the 
case under the Admiralty, said, that 
nearly twenty years ago he had brought 
this subject under the consideration 
of the House, and he thought some 
change wasnecessary. Take the case of 
Chelsea Hospital. The governorship 
of that institution had been vacant three 
times in three years. Sir John Penne- 
father had told him that it cost him 
£1,600 to get into the house then, 
though he only occupied it a year and 
nine months. Sir Sydney Cotton had 
to go through the same performance, 
though he only occupied the house a 
year and eight months. He hoped his 
right hon. Friend would give the matter 
his earnest consideration, so that such 
anomalous cases might not recur. 

Apmrrat ELLIOT believed thecountry 
would gain very much by the alteration, 
which would at the same time be a great 
boon to officers. 

Lorp EUSTACE CECIL said, that 
the arrangement proposed by his hon. 
and gallant Friend might be more eco- 
nomical than that now existing. The 
subject was one of great detail; but he 
would give his best attention to it, and 
he trusted that some satisfactory con- 
clusion might be arrived at. 

Vote agreed to. 


Estimates. 
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(18.) £185,200, Military Education. 
(14.) Motion made, and Question pro- 

posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £31,400, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge 
for Miscellaneous Services, which will come in 


course of payment from the Ist day of April 
1874 to the 31st day of March 1875, inclusive.” 


Mr. GOURLEY said, he took excep- 
tion to the amount expended in carrying 
out the provisions of the Contagious 
Diseases Acts, and would move that the 
Vote be reduced by that amount. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That the Item of £6,603, for the Expenses 
arising from the Contagious Diseases Prevention 
Acts, be omitted from the proposed Vote.’’— 
(Mr. Gourley.) 


Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, he 
would not detain the Committee long 
upon this very unsavoury and disagree- 
able subject, but the hon. Member for 
Sunderland (Mr. Gourley) had taken 
the extraordinary course of moving an 
Amendment to compel the War Office to 
cut off the money necessary to carry out 
an Act of Parliament without repealing 
the Act itself. Now, if there were any 
body bound to obey the law, it was 
the Government. He had made inquiry 
into the working of these Acts, and 
he had found that the cases arising in 
towns which were under the Act were 
about 9 per 1,000, while in towns in 
which the Acts were in operation they 
only amounted to about 4 per 1,000. 
This was a proof that something was 
done, and so long as the Acts were in 
force he trusted that the House would 
vote the money to carry them out. 


Question put, and negatived. 
Original Question put, and agreed to. 


(15.) £205,900, Administration of the 

my. 

(16.) £34,000, Rewards for Distin- 
guished Services. 

(17.) £81,600, Pay of General Officers. 

(18.) £521,100, Full Pay and Half 
Pay of Reduced and Retired Officers. 

(19.) £146,800, Widows’ Pensions, &c. 

(20.) £16,300, Pensions for Wounds. 


(21.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £36,100, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge 


for Chelsea and Kilmainham Hospitals (In- 
Pensions), which will come in course of payment 
from the Ist day of April 1874 to the 31st day 
of March 1875, inclusive.’”’ 
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Carrain NOLAN, in moving to re- 
duce the Vote by the sum of £200, said, 
it appeared that the Protestant chaplain 
at Kilmainham received a salary of £250 
per annum, whereas £50 per annum was 
the entire sum paid to the Roman Ca- 
tholic priest who ministered to the 
spiritual wants of the in-pensioners of 
his own creed. This disparity was in- 
creased from the fact that those pension- 
ers far out-numbered their Protestant 
brethren. He would much rather, if the 
forms of the House permitted, move to 
increase the salary of the Roman Ca- 
tholic chaplain to the same amount 
which was paid the Protestant chaplain; 
but as he could not do that, it was only 
by the reduction of that gentleman’s 
salary he could bring about the equality 
which he wished to see established. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That the Item of £250, for the Chaplain at 
Kilmainham Hospital, be omitted from the 
proposed Vote.” —(Captain Nolan.) 


Mr. STANLEY hoped that the hon. 
and gallant Member would not per- 
severe with his Motion as he thought 
the salary could not be reduced under 
the terms upon which the hospital had 
been founded. Not only that, but it had 
been paid, without question, for a great 
many years, and it would be unjust to 
alter it now at a moment’s notice. A 
Committee had two years ago carefully 
inquired into the state of the two hos- 
pitals in question, and they had recom- 
mended no modification of the salaries 
of the chaplains. Kilmainham Hospital 
afforded a great deal of relief to a large 
number of men who had served their 
country, and as regarded the question of 
percentage it varied from time to time. 

Smrr HENRY HAVELOCK said, that 
from his local knowledge, he wished to 
point out that, although the number of 
Roman Catholics in Kilmainham during 
the week might be greater than the 
number of Protestants, yet that on Sun- 
days the state of things was reversed, 
inasmuch as the Protestant chaplain had 
the troops from the barracks in the 
neighbourhood to minister to. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, the 
case was as stated by the hon. and gal- 
lant Member who had just sat down; 
but even if it were not so, he did not see 
how the Committee could, until the next 
vacancy occurred, reduce the salary of 
the Protestant chaplain, as his was a 
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ermanent appointment. There was no 
man Catholic clergyman holding a 
similar appointment, and he believed 
that the higher authorities of that Church 
in Ireland preferred that the regular 
parish clergyman should attend the 
members of his own flock. He was not 
sure whether or no this was the case at 
Kilmainham; but knowing that such 
was the case elsewhere he rather thought 
it. If it were, the salary « * the Roman 
Catholic chaplain might be considered 
an addition to the resources of the parish 
priest in these cases. 

Mrz. OWEN LEWIS thought that 
some arrangement might be come to 
which aaal be fair and satisfactory to 
all parties. 

Sm HENRY HAVELOCK also 
thought that an arrangement might be 
come to which would meet equally the 
demands of all denominations by a por- 
tion of one of the numerous rooms in 
the hospital being fitted up for the use 
of the Roman Catholics on Sundays. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, the 
hon. and gallant Member had started a 
proposition which was entirely foreign 
to the Amendment. However, if a proper 
representation were made, he had ro 
objection to give the matter a fair con- 
sideration at the proper time; but he 
trusted that the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber, who had moved the Amendment, 
would withdraw it. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 

(22.) £1,158,600, Out Pensions. 

(23.) £172,100, Superannuation Al- 
lowances. 

(24.) £20,900, Non-Effective Ser- 
vices for Militia, Yeomanry Cavalry, 
and Volunteer Corps. 


House resumed. 

Resolutions to be reported upon Thurs- 
day. 

Committee to sit again upon Wednes- 


EAST INDIA ANNUITY FUNDS BILL. 
(Mr. Raikes, Lord George Hamilton, Mr. William 
Henry Smith.) 

[Bint 30.] SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time,”—(Lord George Hamilton.) 
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Genera, Srr GEORGE BALFOUR 
expressed a hope that the passing of the 
Bill would not shut out the claims of 
the civilians from being fully consi- 
dered. 

Mr. BECKETT-DENISON said, that 
by this Bill the Government sought 
to absorb the corpus of a fund of 
£3,000,000, which had been declared to 
be private property. The sum appeared 
as a book-debt, it was true; but by this 
Bill it would be converted into an asset. 
None of the annuitants would be damni- 
fied except 44 gentlemen, or their repre- 
sentatives, who had persistently claimed 
a refund of all payments, with interest, 
over the half value of their annuities of 
£1,000 per annum, paid quarterly. It 
was difficult, of course, to contend against 
the fact that the Courts had given an 
adverse judgment to the claim of those 
retired annuitants, on legal and techni- 
cal grounds which excluded from con- 
sideration the equity of the claim. It 
would meet the whole justice of the 
case if the Secretary of State would in- 
troduce into the Bill a clause declaring 
that no class of annuitants should be 
damnified by the absorption of the fund, 
and that if power were taken by the 
Secretary of State to refer disputed 
claims of dissatisfied annuitants to arbi- 
tration he should reserve to himself the 
right of moving such a clause in Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. STEPHEN CAVE said, he was 
aware of the claim to which the hon. 
Member had alluded. It did not, how- 
ever go to the principle of the Bill. If 
there was a real case of hardship it was 
right that there should be an oppor- 
tunity of discussing it. He would ven- 
ture to advise the House to read the 
Bill a second time. A sufficient interval 
would be given for the consideration of 
the subject, and a clause could be intro- 
duced in Committee, if necessary. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted for Monday next. 


OFFENCES AGAINST THE PERSON 
BILL.—[Brx 13.] 


(Mr. Charley, Mr. Whitwell, Mr. Edward 
Davenport.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 
Mr. CHARLEY, in moving that the 
Bill be now read the second time, said, 
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that the object of this Bill was to throw 
the protection of the Legislature round 
young girls, and to save them from crime. 
The princi le of the measure had been 
unanimously agreed to by the Royal 
Commission of 1866, and it had received 
the assent of the House on two former 
occasions. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Mr. Charley.) 


Sm HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
believed that his right hon. Friend the 
Home Secretary would not oppose the 
second reading, but would, in Com- 
mittee, move the insertion of certain 
clauses. 

Motion agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted for Monday next. 


INFANTICIDE BILL.—[Bu1 25.] 
(Mr. Charley, Mr. Gilpin, Mr. Holker, Mr. 
Edward Davenport.) 

SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. CHARLEY, in moving that the 
Bill be now read the second time, said, 
that the object of it was to mitigate the 
severity of the punishment of this crime; 
and, if possible, to prevent the committal 
of it. The Bill was founded upon the 
unanimous recommendation of the Com- 
missioners of 1866, and now an effort 
was made to carry that recommendation 
into effect. He would be glad to refer 
the Bill to a Select Committee. 

Mr. HOLKER, in seconding the Mo- 
tion, said, he believed the measure to be 
good and useful. He would suggest 
that the Bill should be so altered as to 
include other persons than mothers of 
infants. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Mr. Charley.) 


Mr. ASSHETON CROSS said, he 
would not object to the second reading ; 
but considered that the clauses would 
require modification. There was a Bill 
of the right hon. and learned Member 
the Recorder of the City of London upon 
the larger subject of homicide before the 
House; and, upon the understanding 
that these Bills would be referred to the 
same Select Committee, he would offer 


Mr. Charley 
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no opposition to the Motion before the 
House. 


Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted for Wednesday. 


HARBOUR OF COLOMBO [LOAN] BILL. 

Resolution [March 31] reported ; 

“That it is expedient to empower the Public 
Works Loan Commissioners to make Advances 
by way of Loan, to an amount not exceeding 
£250,000, for the Improvement of the Harbour 
of Colombo, in the Colony of Ceylon.” 

Resolution agreed to : — Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Rares, Lord Gerorcr 
Hamitton, and Mr. Wiii1am Henry Smita. 

House adjourned at a quarter 
before Ten o'clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, 14th April, 1874. 


MINUTES.|—Pvsuic Bris—First Reading— 
Middlesex Sessions* (22); Public Works 
Loan Commissioners (Loansto School Boards) * 
(28) ; Cattle Disease (Ireland) * (24). 

Third Reading—Attorneys and Solicitors (6) *, 
and passed. 


ASHANTEE WAR (VOTE OF THANKS). 
ACKNOWLEDGMENT OF SIR GARNET 
WOLSELEY, K.O.B. 


The Lorp CHAncELLor acquainted the 
House, That he had received a Letter 
from Major-General Sir Garnet J. 
Wolseley, G.C.M.G., K.C.B., in return 
to the Thanks of this House and to the 
resolutions of the 30th ultimo, commu- 
nicated to him in obedience to an Order 
of this House of the said date: The said 
letter, being read as follows :— 


“My Lord Chancellor, 


“T have the honour to acknowledge the 
receipt of your Lordship’s letter of the 31st 
ult., conveying to me the Resolutions of the 
House of Lords, thanking me and other Officers 
and Soldiers and Sailors who took part in the 
operations on the Gold Coast and the Expedition 
to Ashantee. It is, perhaps, needless for me to 
inform your Lordship how highly this great 
honour is ats os | by all of us. I have 
requested His Royal Highness the Field Mar- 
shal Commanding in Chief and the Lords of 
the Admiralty to signify to the Officers and Men 
under their command the contents of these 
Resolutions,” 


—was ordered to lie on the Table, and 
to be entered on the Journals. 

House adjourned at a quarter past 

Five o'clock, to Thursday 

next, half past 

Ten o'clock, 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, 14th April, 1874. 


cag. vor Soe A thle Brus — Ordered — First 
Reading— Universities (Scotland) * No 
an * 


First Reading—Harbour of Colombo 
66]. 
soa Reading—Imprisonment for. Debt [19], 


put of. 
Committee—Report—Local Government Provi- 
sional Orders * [62]. 


FRANCE—THE COMMERCIAL TREATY, 
1872—BRITISH MINERAL OILS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. BROGDEN asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
When the Award of the Mixed Com- 
mission with respect to British Mineral 
Oil Claims in France will be given 
effect to by the Government of France? 

Mr. BOURKE: The French Minister 
of Commerce and Agriculture laid on 
the Table of the Assembly, on the 28th 
of March, a Bill providing for a grant 
of £14,000 for the payment of claims 
relative to oils imported from this coun- 
try. This is the latest news we have on 
the subject. 


METROPOLIS— NATIONAL GALLERY— 
THE NEW BUILDING.—QUESTION. 


Mr. COWPER-TEMPLE asked the 
First Commissioner of Works, When 
the building which is being added to 
the National Gallery will be completed ; 
and whether it will suffice for the exhi- 
bition of all the pictures belonging to 
the National Gallery ? 

Lorpv HENRY LENNOX said: I 
have every reason to hope that the new 
building will be completed and opened 
to the public in a year’s time; and I am 
happy to say that, when completed, the 
buildings will be large enough to ac- 
commodate the whole of the National 
collection of pictures, including those 
that are now housed in the South Ken- 
sington Museum. 


METROPOLIS—VICTORIA PARK. 
QUESTION. 

Mr. SAMUDA asked the First Com- 
missioner of Works, If he is aware that 
a notice has lately been put up in Vic- 
toria Park, near the Victoria Park Rail- 
way Station, offering to let ground in 
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the Park on building leases direct from 
the Orown; and, if such appropriation 
of the ground to building purposes would 
not be in violation of ‘‘The Victoria 
Park Act, 1872,’ and the understandin 
come to between the Metropolitan Boar 
of Works and the Government to secure 
the Park unbuilt over for the public ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH in reply, said, 
that as the Question concerned the Office 
of Woods, it would be right that he 
should answer it instead of the First 
Commissioner. He had not yet been 
able personally to inform himself on the 
subject ; but in the course of a few days 
he hoped to do so, and he would give his 
hon. Friend every information. 


METROPOLIS—BETHNAL GREEN MU- 


SEUM.—QUESTION. 

Mr. RITCHIE asked the First Com- 
missioner of Works, Whether it is true 
that one of the conditions on which the 
Bethnal Green Museum was handed to 
the Board of Works, was that the vacant 
space in which the Museum stands should 
be laid out as pleasure gardens, and per- 
taanently kept up as such for the recrea- 
tion of the people of London ; and, if so, 
what has been done in fulfilment of that 
condition ? 

Lorp HENRY LENNOX said: It is 
quite true that one of the obligations 
under which the Bethnal Green Museum 
was in 1868 transferred from the Trustees 
to the Crown was that the vacant spaces 
around it should be laid out and perma- 
nently maintained by the Board of Works 
as a flower garden for the recreation of 
the people. Owing to some inadvertence 
the Board of Works was not made aware 
of this condition until last June; and 
when it was, my right hon. Predecessor, 
Mr. Ayrton, gave instructions that a 
sum of £700 should be inserted in the 
Estimates of the ensuing year for the 
commencement of the garden. Matters 
stood thus when I acceded to office. 
But, considering the uncertainty which 
always prevails as to the time when Es- 
timates are voted, I feared that another 
year might in this way be lost. So, with 
the sanction of the Treasury, I ordered 
the works to be begun. They have been 
begun, and will be pushed forward with 
the utmost energy, so that as soon as 
possible the people of the East End of 
London will have these gardens—as is 
their undoubted right — finished and 
made available for their recreation, 
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IRELAND—“ COERCIVE LEGISLATION.” 
QUESTIONS. 


Lorp ROBERT MONTAGU asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, Whe- 
ther he was correctly reported by ‘‘ The 
Times’ newspaper to have said at 
Buckingham this year, that Ireland is— 

“being ruled by coercive legislation of the 
most severe and most stringent kind, . . . 

I call it severe and stringent legislatior. because 
I can find in no Coercion Acts ever passed for 
Ireland provisions of so severe a character as I 
find in the existing legislation, and which will 
go on until the year 1875:” 

also, whether he was correctly reported 
to have said at Newport Pagnell, 
‘“‘Treland is really governed by the most strin- 
gent coercive Act that ever yet has existed.” 
“ Treland at this moment, I believe I may say, 
is governed by these laws, which in severity,— 
1 am not saying that the severity is not neces- 
sary; I refrain from entering on any question 
of that kind,—but is governed by laws of coer- 
cion and stringent severity that do not exist in 
any other quarter of the globe;” 

and, further, asked whether he now 
judges that ‘‘laws of coercion and strin- 
gent severity that do not exist in any 
other quarter of the globe” are “ neces- 
sary” for the government of Ireland by 
the British Parliament ? 

Mr. DISRAELI: Mr. Speaker—It is 
some time since the observations referred 
to by the noble Lord were made, and a 

ood deal has happened in the interval. 
i have not had an opportunity of ex- 
amining the report of those observations 
in The Times newspaper since the noble 
Lord gave Notice of his Question; but 
I am perfectly ready to assume, from the 
general reputation of that journal for its 
reports, that it is substantially correct. 
With regard to the second, or rather the 
ultimate Question of the noble Lord, as 
to whether I now judge that “ laws of 
coercion and of stringent severity that 
do not exist in any other quarter of the 
globe” are ‘‘necessary”’ for the govern- 
ment of Ireland, the noble Lord will 
remark that in saying what I did— 
although I believe that they are pro- 
bably as necessary in the month of 
April as in the month of February—yet, 
in the month of February, I gave no 
opinion whatever about their necessity. 
And I am not disposed to give any opi- 
nion now. It appears to me that it would 
be extremely inconvenient for a Govern- 
ment to express its reper upon a sub- 
ject so important as that which has been 
introduced to our notice by the noble 
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Lord merely in answer to a Question 
before the Orders of the Day. 

Lorpv ROBERT MONTAGU: I 
should like to ask one further Question 
—namely, whether the Prime Minister 
does not think that it is part of his duty 
—[‘Order!””]— to remove from the 
legislation of the country—[‘‘ Order!’ 
— any severity which is unnecessary, 
and therefore whether it is not also his 
duty to form his opinion upon that 
subject ? 

Mr. NEWDEGATE: I beg respect- 
fully to ask your opinion, Sir, whether 
it is within the understanding upon 
which Questions are permitted to be put 
in this House that questions involving 
the gravest subject of legislation should 
be thus submitted ts Her Majesty’s Mi- 
nisters when the House has no legiti- 
mate opportunity of expressing its opi- 
nions on the replies that are given ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: The Question put 
by the noble Lord was not out of Order. 
At the same time, the Prime Minister 
would have been quite entitled to decline 
to answer a Question of that character, 
as an answer might involve argument 
and debate. 

Lorp ROBERT MONTAGU: I wish 
to ask whether the Prime Minister de- 
clines to answer me ?—[ ‘‘ Order!” 


CESSION OF THE FIJI ISLANDS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. WILLIAM M‘ARTHUR asked 
the Under Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, Whether the attention of the 
Government has been called to a state- 
ment in the newspapers that— 

“The Sovereignty of the Fiji Islands has been 
formerly ceded by King Thokambau to the 
British Crown, and that Mr. Layard, the British 
Consul, has accepted the cession, subject to the 
ratification of the Home Government ;”’ 


and, whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have received any information on 
the subject, and will consent to lay upon 
the Table of the House all Correspon- 
dence fom Her Majesty’s representa- 
tives in Australia and Fiji and on the 
Pacific Naval Station, in relation to such 
cession, and also in regard to the trade 
still carried on in the Pacific under the 
name of the labour traffic ? 

Mr. J. LOWTHER : The attention 
of the Government has been drawn to 
this subject, but they have not received 
an official confirmation of the telegraphic 
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statement which has ay ee to the 
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effect that Fiji has been formerly ceded 
to the Crown. Further Papers, contain- 
ing the Instructions given by the late 
Government to the Commissioners ap- 
pointed to obtain information as to Fiji, 
will be very shortly laid on the Table. 
The Report of the Commissioners will 

robably be received very soon, and will 

ave the immediate attention of Her 
Majesty’s Government. As regards the 
labour trade, Papers on this subject will 
also be shortly presented. 


LAND TAX—RESOLUTION. 


Mr. EYTON, who had given Notice 
to move— 

“ That, in the opinion of this House, the Land 
Tax ought to be assessed on the Poors Rate 
valuation thereof now in force instead of on the 
original valuation.” 
having addressed a few observations to 
the House which were inaudible, con- 
cluded by moving the Resolution ; but 
the Motion not being seconded was not 
put. 


IMPRISONMENT FOR DEBT BILL. 
(Mr. Bass, Mr. Cobbett, Mr. Henry Feilden.) 
[BILL 19.] SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. BASS, in moving that the Bill be 
now read a second time, said, he hoped, 
considering the number of new Members 
who had recently been elected, that the 
House would allow him to sketch the 
history of the measure. Two years ago, 
at the instance of a County Court Judge 
of great ability and eminence, he under- 
took to bring this subject before the 
House. That gentleman—Mr. George 
Russell—when he entered on the duties 
of his office was an ardent advocate of 
imprisonment for debt, but subsequent 
experience had induced him to lament it 
as one of the greatest evils in existence. 
There was a discussion upon the’ second 
reading of the Bill introduced in 1872. 
The Bill was negatived by a majority of 
102; but it was suggested by the Go- 
vernment of that day that a Committee 
should be appointed to consider this im- 
ay subject, and in the early part of 
ast Session a Committee was appointed 
for that purpose. He (Mr. Bass) had 
been accused of making that Committee 
an unfair one; but he was not respon- 
sible for the nomination of the Commit- 
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tee. The nomination was intrusted to 
the Gentlemen on both sides of the 
House who managed matters of that 
sort; and for himself he could say with 
truth that he was totally indifferent as 
to whoits Members should be. Though 
he was an unworthy Member of that 
Committee, he might say that many of 
its Members were remarkable for their 
ability as statesmen and for their gene- 
ral character. The Committee, consist- 
ing of 19, sat from the 14th of February 
last till the 24th of July. Thirty or 
forty witnesses were examined, among 
whom were six or seven County Court 
Judges, the majority of whom, he be- 
lieved, were decidedly hostile to the pre- 
sent system of imprisonment for debt by 
County Court Judges. But other County 
Court Judges took a different view, as 
might naturally be expected, and he be- 
lieved nine out of every ten County 
Court Judges were opposed to this Bill. 
That could not be wondered at, because 
nine-tenths of their business consisted in 
the collection of small debts, and if im- 
prisonment for debt were abolished, the 
services of at least half of the County 
Court Judges could be dispensed with. 
The expenses of the County Court esta- 
blishments, which were paid by the pub- 
lic Exchequer, were £566,000 per an- 
num; the suitors’ fees amounted to 
£388,000; the number of plaints issued 
every year was upwards of 900,000; the 
amount sued for was £2,600,000; and 
the amount adjudged was £1,300,000. 
The House would be startled when he 
stated that in the 22 years which had 
elapsed since County Courts were estab- 
lished, as many as 183,000 men and 
women had been sent to prison for small 
debts claimed by ‘“‘tallymen.” Seven- 
teen millions of plaints had been issued, 
most of them for debts under 40s. At 
the present time between 7,000 and 
8,000 persons were annually sent to pri- 
son. It was alleged by the advocates of 
the system of imprisonment for debt 
that the commitments were generally for 
contempt by persons failing to comply 
with the order of the Court; but he had 
evidence to show that many men had 
been committed for debts of which they 
knew nothing whatever, and that those 
imprisonments were generally at the 
suits of Scotch tallymen, who left their 
own country because they could not get 
anything to do in it. The course pur- 


sued by those tallymen was to travel 
T 
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over this country and to induce men’s 
wives and daughters to get into debt. 
He ought to add that the 183,000 persons 
thus imprisoned in the last 22 years were 
maintained while in gaol at the public 
expense; and, in point of fact, the total 
expenditure upon these County Court 
processes far exceeded the amount reco- 
vered under them. Although a majority 
of the witnesses examined before the 
Select Committee were opposed to the 
abolition of imprisonment for debt, he 
was entitled to point out that certainly 
not two of them were uninterested. They 
were either County Court Judges or 
tallymen, or the representatives of trades’ 
unions, or collectors of debts. It was an 
extraordinary circumstance that the 
tradesmen who gave credit did not col- 
lect their debts themselves. This was a 
separate business, and une of great emo- 
lument. Indeed, the evidence showed 
that as much as £3,000 a year was made 
by one individual debt collector. With 
regard to the period of imprisonment, it 
varied from 10 to 42 days. Some 
County Court Judges imprisoned for 10 
days only, while others said it was no 
use to give a defendant less than 40 
days. Now, suppose a man were sum- 
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moned for a debt of £2, the possibility 
was that the Judge would order him to 


pay by instalments of 5s. If the defen- 
dant failed to pay one of these instal- 
ments, he might be committed to prison 
for 40 days. He believed it had been 
decided by the Court of Common Pleas, 
that no one could be imprisoned twice 
for the same instalment, although there 
was no doubt that this had been done in 
many instances. At all events, a debtor 
might be committed for each instalment, 
so that.a person who owed £2 was liable 
to be imprisoned for 320 days, a system 
which would be worse than the law of 
the Romans, that a debtor should become 
the slave of his creditor. The only ar- 
gument of any force against the aboli- 
tion of imprisonment for debt was that 
a poor man would then, in his misfor- 
tune, obtain no credit; but it was proved 
before the Select Committee that such 
would not generally be the case, as 
respectable men, with few .exceptions, 
would undoubtedly get all reasonable 
credit, whatever their circumstances 
might be. It was really only the disre- 
putable and improvident members of 
society who got into debt. He might 
venture to read to the House some ex- 
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tracts from the evidence adduced before 
the Committee. Mr. George Russell, a 
County Court Judge, thought imprison- 
ment ought to be done away with. Mr. 
J. A. Russell, County Court Judge for 
Salford, expressed a similar opinion, and 
added— 

“The very best thing that could happen toa 
working man is that he should not be able to 
obtain credit as he does now.” 

Another witness, a County Court bailiff, 
said— 

“The present system of credit is perfectly 
shocking. I have had 30 years’ daily and hourly 
experience, and I can confidently say that there 
is not one case out of 100 entered in our Court 
where the defendant had the least reason to 
incur the debt or the plaintiff to trust him. The 
present system is a curse, and an Act of Parlia- 
ment is required to mitigate the evil.’”’ 

Again, Lord Derby was reported by Zhe 
Times to have said, at a meeting held in 
London— 

“Look for one thing at the working of the 
County Courts. One half of their business 
would be swept away at a stroke if the custom 
of giving credit were to disappear.” 


The noble Lord went on to. say— 
“What is the explanation of the frauds in the 
adulteration of articles of food sold to the poor? 
Why, as often as not, at least one cause is that 
the customer must take the article which is 
offered to him at the price at which it is offered.” 
Otherwise, he remarked, he might be 
*‘ county courted’’ for a debt he could not 
pay. There was also a great deal of evi- 
dence as to the inferiority of goods sup- 
plied by tallymen upon the credit system, 
and among the witnesses was Mr. Com- 
missioner Kerr, Judge of the Oity of Lon- 
don Small Debts Court, who said that one 
of the effects of the credit system was that 
inferior goods were delivered and ex- 
travagant prices charged. The County 
Court system had developed a large 
trade which was originally a pack-man’s 
trade, but had now become a tally- 
shop business—or, in other words, a 
business for supplying wives, in the 
absence of their husbands, with dresses 
at enormous profit. Mr. Davis, the 
police magistrate at Sheffield, said he 
had no doubt that goods were sold to 
poor people on the tally system at 
prices far in excess of their value ; 
and Mr. Wake, a solicitor, in giving his 
evidence, said he knew, from his ex- 
perience, that goods were sold at three 
times their value, as, for instance, goods 
sold at 1s. 10d. per yard he could get at 
6d. per yard, and he.mentioned a casein 
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which a servant of his bought a shawl 
for 37s. 6d., while her mistress bought 
one exactly similar and of the same 
uality for 9s. The percentage derived 
a coals sold in small quantities to the 
r was also very great. Mr. Daniel, 
notwithstanding his hostility to this 
measure, had written to him to say that 
the debates on the Bill had established 
the fact that the jurisdiction was 
exercised at an expense to the public 
out of all proportion to the extent of the 
evil, and that this was a wrong for 
which a remedy must be found. Mr. 
George Russell, a County Court Judge, 
said that 95 per cent of the persons com- 
mitted by him came to him a second 
time, and probably the remaining 5 per 
cent were sued in some other Sects 
Court. One labouring man, earning 15s. 
a-week, had 27 plaints issued against 
him, the instalments of which amounted 
to £3 5s. a month. Mr. George Russell 
was of opinion that there was no doubt 
in the world that all men who had any 
pretensions to get credit would get it if 
imprisonment were abolished to-morrow. 
Mr. Davis said the same thing, and so 
did Mr. Wake. Now, he would ask the 


right hon. Gentleman the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department to con- 
sider who the eminent men were who 
had declared their hostility to the pre- 


sent law of imprisonment fordebt. The 
late Lord Chief Justice of the Common 
Pleas, whose loss they must all regret, 
wrote to him insisting upon the fallacy 
of the present system, and offered to 
give evidence before the Committee on 
the subject. The Lord Chief Baron had 
assured him over and over again that, in 
his opinion, there was nothing in the 
present state of the law more objection- 
able than the power of imprisonment by 
the County Court Judges. Mr. Baron 
Martin had said pretty much the same 
thing. He had sheady mentioned one 
of the Cabinet Ministers who was de- 
cidedly hostile to this system, and he 
would now mention another. The pre- 
sent Lord Chancellor said to him a few 
days ago—‘“‘ Personally I am decidedly 
of your opinion.” Complaints were 
made to him every day of the favour 
that was shown to large debtors and the 
cruelty practised upon small debtors in 
regard to this point; and he doubted 
whether there was a man in the House 
who could show him that there was a 
single person imprisoned for debts over 
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fraud in the case of these poor people, 


many of whom got into debt through 
their own improvidence or that of their 
wives, and yet they were imprisoned by 
hundreds of thousands. Now, he would 
ask the Secretary of State, who was one 
of the most eminent Members of the 
Committee, and one of the most regular 
in attendance, and who, being uniformly 
hostile to the present proposal, had se- 
duced into his opinions some hon. Gentle- 
men, who, however, would vote against 
him to-night, how he (Mr. Cross) could 
oppose the phalanx of authority he (Mr. 
Bass) had quoted that evening? Why 
should they continue this system in Eng- 
land which did not exist in any othercoun- 
try of Europe unless Switzerland? In 
France they had no imprisonment for 
debt; in Italy they hadnone; in the United 
States they had none. England was, he 
believed, the only civilized country in 
the world of any extent where this false 
system continued to exist. Other coun- 
tries had tried it, and had been obliged 
to give it up. And, with regard to Scot- 
land, he should say that there was there 
no imprisonment for less than £8 6s. 84d., 
or one hundred pounds Scots. Why did 
Scotch tallymen come here? Because 
they could not do any good in their own 
country. Now heasked that men should 
not be imprisoned for less than £5; but 
if they went into Committee he would 
consent to go as low as £2. How did 
people get on in Scotland without im- 
prisonment for small debts? It was 
said that there was in that country an 
attachment of wages to the amount of 
30s. But it had been proved before the 
Committee that the expense of this 
attachment was 6s., and that the thing 
was so detested by both masters and men 
that practically it was not carried into 
effect. He ventured to offer this subject 
for the consideration of the House, and 
only regretted that it had not been 
placed in more efficient hands. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Hr. Bass.) 


Mr. LOPES, in rising to move, as an 
Amendment, that the Bill be read a 
second time that day six months, said, he 
did so because he believed that if the 
measure contained in the Bill of the hon. 
Gentleman became law it would entirely 
destroy the efficiency and vitality of the 
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County Courts, and that would cause 
most serious inconvenience to the work- 
ing classes of thiscountry. In 1872, the 
hon. Member for Derby (Mr. Bass) in- 
troduced two Bills ; the object of one was 
to abolish the recovery of debts under 
40s. in the County Courts, and the object 
of the other was similar to that of the 
present Bill—namely, to abolish im- 

risonment for debt in the County 

ourts. The first Bill was withdrawn ; 
but when the other came on for second 
reading, he (Mr. Lopes) moved the same 
Amendment as now, and on a division 
136 Members voted against the Bill, and 
only 34 in itsfavour. Notwithstanding, 
the hon. Member for Derby, nothing 
daunted, in 1873 introduced a similar 
Bill, which was again opposed, and in 
the result was referred to a Select Com- 
mittee, which sat for a considerable time, 
in the formation of which the hon. 
Member, or some one else, displayed a 
judicious discretion in the selection, be- 
cause eight Members were placed upon 
it who were in the small minority of 34, 
and only two of the large majority of 
136—namely, the hon. and learned 
Member for Taunton (Sir Henry James) 
and himself—but five others who did not 
vote were afterwards added to the num- 
ber. In 1872, the hon. and learned 
Member for Taunton (Sir Henry James) 
strenuously opposed the Bill; but when 
it was sent to the Select Committee in 
1873 the hon. and learned Gentleman 
succumbed to the blandishments of the 
hon. Member for Derby, and, to the 
astonishment of everyone, he became a 
most zealous and firm advocate of the 
Bill which in 1872 he had so strenuously 
opposed. The Select Committee ulti- 
mately consisted of 19 Members, but 
there was always a preponderance of de- 
clared votes on it in favour of the hon. 
Member for Derby’s proposition. He 
had made those remarks to show the 
House that they must not be too much 
influenced by the Report of the Com- 
mittee; and it was a most remarkable 
fact that the Bill did not carry out the 
recommendation of the Committee— 
namely, the abolition of imprisonment 
for debt, provided a large number of 
other recommendations were adopted. 
The Bill proposed, not the total aboli- 
tion of imprisonment for debt, but the 
abolition of imprisonment when the debt 
did not exceed £5. He would explain 
what imprisonment for debt in the 
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County Courts was. It was not imprison- 
ment for the non-payment of debt; sub- 
stantially it was punishment for con- 
tempt of Court in not complying with its 
order. A County Court Judge was not 
= to commit aman to prison un- 
ess he was satisfied by evidence that in 
the interval between the order for the 
payment of the debt and the issue of the 
judgment summons he had had in his 
possession the means with which he 
might have paid the debt if he had 
chosen to do so. Before making an 
order for payment by defendant, a Judge 
made inquiry as to his means, his do- 
mestic circumstances, his employment, 
his earnings, and his indebtedness to 
other people; and it was not until he 
was satisfied by evidence on these points 
that he made an order for the payment 
of the debt, either in one sum or by in- 
stalments. When the order was made 
the judgment was signed, and then, if 
the debtor did not pay at the appointed 
time, it was open to the creditor to take 
out a judgment summons. This had to 
be personally served upon the defendant, 
and it called upon him to appear before 
the Judge to show why he had not made 
payment as ordered. Ifthe Judge was 
satisfied that the man had possessed the 
means of paying the debt, but had con- 
temptuously refused to do so, he then 
had the power to order imprisonment. 
The practice of the County Courts, how- 
ever, was even further strained in favour 
of the debtor. The general practice was 
to make an order of commitment, and to 
accompany it with an order that com- 
mitment was to be suspended for a week, 
so as to give the defendant time to pay 
if he thought fit to doso. In the ma- 
jority of cases the debt was paid in the 
interval between the making of the 
order and the time the imprisonment 
would commence, which clearly showed 
that the prospect of imprisonment se- 
cured to the creditor his rights, and de- 
terred the man who had the money from 
doing a dishonest act. And why should 
not a man who had the money be made 
to pay? Why should he be permitted 
to snap his fingers at the Court and at 
his creditor? It was said that this was 
a pernicious system because it generated 
credit, and that if we did away with im- 
prisonment, credit would go too, and 
all would buy with ready money at more 
reasonable prices. But that pre-supposed 
that the working man had the money, 
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while, in fact, his wages were paid at 
intervals, and illness might supervene or 
he might lose his work. If the security 
of imprisonment were taken away, would 
not the tradesman, instead of lowering 
prices for ready money, keep them up in 
order to make those who paid cover his 
losses? Perhaps it would also be said 
that a man who had a good character 
would always get credit. That was very 
well in theory, but it did not work in 
practice. Supposing two men went to a 
shop, the one with a good character and 
the other with an indifferent character, 
how, he would ask, was the tradesman 
to know which had the good character 
and which the bad? orking men 
moved about from place to place, and 
where they were not known, charac- 
ter would not tell in their favour. It 
would probably be urged that it was an 
unjust system, because it made a great 
difference between the debtor who owed 
a small sum and the debtor who owed a 
large sum—that it was one law for the 
rich and another for the poor; and that 
the bankrupt who paid 10s. in the pound, 
or compounded with his creditors for 
even less, went free, while execution 
was issued against the small debtor in 
the County Court, and he might be 
imprisoned from time to time. But 
in reality the cases were not identi- 
cal, and there was no analogy between 
them, because bankruptcy pre-supposed 
that a man had not sufficient money to 
pay his creditors, whom he was willing 
to pay, and that he handed over to them 
all that he possessed. The County Court 
ee on the supposition that a man 

ad the means to pay, but did not, and 
would not do so, and punished him for 
perversely disobeying the order of the 
Court. A great deal had been said about 
the tally system. Far be it from him 
to advocate that system; but those who 
had read the evidence given before the 
Committee would agree with him that 
that system had been to a great extent 
unjustly maligned. The case was cer- 
tainly not so black against the tallymen 
as the hon. Member for Derby had at- 
tempted to make out. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Derby talked much of the evil 
of giving credit to the wife behind her 
husband’s back; but his Bill would not 
have the effect of preventing it. At 
sie the recovery of a debt was not 

arred till after the expiration of six 
years; he thought it would be well that 
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the period should be limited to three 
years. But he saw no harshness in the 
present system, when credit was essen- 
tial to the working classes, and when 
imprisonment was practically only the 
punishment awarded for contempt of 
Court. He would conclude by reading 
extracts from the evidence given before 
the Committee by four County Court 
Judges. The hon. Member for Derby 
had stated that County Court Judges 
were interested witnesses, but he could 
not understand how they could be so; 
because they honestly and sincerely con- 
ceived it to be their duty to maintain 
the present system for the purpose of 
securing the orderly and proper conduct 
of the business of their Courts. Mr. 
Worlledge, the County Court Judge of 
a large agricultural district including 
Ipswich and Yarmouth, stated before 
the Select Committee that, in his opi- 
nion, imprisonment for debt was ne- 
cessary for the welfare of all classes 
within his district. An agricultural 
class could not subsist without credit, 
and if imprisonment for debt were 
abolished they would not be able 
to obtain it with the same facility as 
now, even if they got it at all. Mr. 
Yates, the County Court Judge of a dis- 
trict with a large manufacturing popu- 
lation, was of opinion that it was bene- 
ficial to the working classes, because 
credit was necessary to them at times, 
arising from a variety of circumstances. 
Mr. Daniel, another County Court Judge, 
a witness whom the hon. Member for 
Derby had vouched, said that credit for the 
necessaries of life was as essential to some 
classes as oxygen to the air we breathed ; 
and the Registrar of the Nottingham 
County Court considered it would bea pub- 
lic inconvenience to abolish imprisonment 
for debt. Shopkeepers, he said, would 
not give credit if it were abolished. He 
further added that, after 50 years’ ex- 
perience, he considered it was a humane 
law to enable a wife to pledge her hus~ 
band’s credit without his knowledge, for 
the common necessaries of life, where 
the husband did not bring home all his 
earnings. In conclusion, he hoped the 
House would not read a second time a 


Bill which would not only be injurious 
to the retail tradesman, of whom, how- 
ever, he did not think so much, but 
highly injurious and inconvenient to the 
working classes of the country. 
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Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the word ‘‘ now,” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words “upon this 
day six months.”—(Mr. Lopes.) 


Question proposed, ‘That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 


Str HENRY JAMES said, his hon. 
and learned Friend (Mr. Lopes) was 
quite correct in stating that he had op- 

osed the Bill of his hon. Friend the 

ember for Derby (Mr. Bass) when it 
was introduced in 1872, and he had done 
so because he then took, what his hon. 
and learned Friend would allow him 
without offence to say he had now taken, 
a superficial view of the simple legal 
question, and had not treated it as a 
matter involving grave questions of a 
social and economic character. Indeed, 
he had carried that superficial view to 
such an extent that when he entered the 
Committee he was strongly opposed to 
the abolition of imprisonment for debt. 
He did not yield to the blandishments 
of his hon. Friend the Member for Derby, 
but he yielded to the evidence placed 
before the Committee, and the result 
was that, before the labours of the 
Committee concluded, he came to the 
conclusion that the power of imprison- 
ment for small debts was an evil 
which called for a remedy, and that 
it ought to be got rid of altogether. He 
was satisfied that the great majority 
of the House could have no sympathy 
with the dishonest debtor, and there 
could be no wish to render him assist- 
ance in evading the obligations he had 
incurred. This, however, was only the 
sentimental view of the question, al- 
though it was invariably used as an ar- 
gument for maintaining imprisonment 
for debt. There could be no virtue in 
imprisonment for debt in itself; there 
could be even no virtue in County Courts 
themselves if they were maintained as a 
remedy against an evil. When the hon. 
and learned Member for Frome (Mr. 
Lopes) said this was striking a blow at 
the vitality of the County Court, he 
would ask the hon. and learned Member 
what was that vitality? The County 
Court was not the forum for settling 
differences between litigants so much 
as it was a great debt-collecting office. 
It was used entirely by creditors who 
were traders, as against the honest por- 
tion of the community, on a reckless 
system of credit. If the evil could be 
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abolished by abolishing the remedy, it 
was surely wise to attack the remedy 
which fostered the evil. Regarding the 
question from a social and economic 
point of view, he did not say that credit 
could be abolished by any statute that 
might be made. It was impossible to 
argue that the turnover of the wealth of 
the country, or the capital of any man, 
could consist of so much metal or of so 
much currency. The merchant who ac- 
cepted or drew a bill of exchange on a 
foreign country was to a certain extent 
dealing on credit, and this it was neces- 
sary to maintain. But that was not the 
form of credit which they were consider- 
ing now, which was a credit given to 
imprisonment for debt; because they 
were not giving credit to an individual 
with whom the creditor dealt—not credit 
between man and man, but credit which 
was given to the means of recovering the 
debt. His hon. and learned Friend (Mr. 
Lopes) asked how the tradesman was to 
know which of two men who went into 
his shop was honest and which was dis- 
honest ? Well, he might not know; but 
what did he do now? Why he gave 
credit to both men, whether honest or 
dishonest. He gave credit, not to the 
character of the man with whom he dealt, 
but to the means of recovering what 
was due to him. His hon. and learned 
Friend said—‘‘If youtakeawayimprison- 
ment for debt you take away credit.” 
Well, that was what the supporters of 
this Bill wished to do; and let them see 
how such a thing would affect the people 
of this country. They had—and on this, 
he presumed, they all agreed—no sym- 
pathy with the dishonest debtor, though 
they might have with the honest one; 
then let them see how the dishonest 
debtor made the honest man pay his 
debts. It was proved before the Com- 
mittee that tradesmen charged 25 or 
30 per cent more on all their goods 
for credit than they would for ready 
money. This extra charge was borne 
by the honest man who paid ready 
money or at the end of his credit, while 
the dishonest man sometimes did not 
pay at all. Twenty-eight per cent had 
also to be added for the fees and costs, 
so that the working man, in cases where 
he was proceeded against, had to pay 50 
per cent more than he would do under a 
ready-money system, and yet it was re- 
presented as a benefit to the igs 
classes. His hon. and learned Frien 
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said the working man would not be able 
to obtain credit if imprisonment for debt 
were abolished. Well, in the first place, 
it was to be hoped that when it was abo- 
lished he would not require credit. The 
working man, after having obtained 
credit, and a judgment having been re- 
corded against him, fulfilled his obliga- 
tion by laying by and paying a certain 
sum per week. A witness in favour of 
imprisonment urged that a man earning 
30s. a week had to buy a coat worth 
30s., and that he could not find ready 
money to pay for it; but the witness 
admitted that for ready money it would 
cost 25s., or perhaps less; and it was 
pointed out to him that whereas buying 
it on credit he would have to pay 5s. 
weekly for seven or eight weeks to pay 
for it and for the costs, if he were sued, 
he might procure it for ready money 
by laying by 5s. weekly for only five 
weeks. He thereupon admitted that it 
would be a good thing to make him 
adopt the latter course, but pleaded 
that at present he would not do so. Why 
not? Because he had the means of doing 
otherwise. Surely, if it could be effected, 
a man had better be provident before 
obtaining the article than after. The 
Tippling Act of George II. had re- 
cently been extended to all beer-houses, 
so that money could not be recovered for 
beer drunk on the premises. The result 
‘was that the working man invariably 
went to the public-house with ready 
money, and, as he could assure the hon. 
Member for Derby, got as much as was 
good for him, while his wife went to the 
grocer and draper and bought goods on 
credit. If imprisonment for small debts 
were abolished, he would find ready 
money for the draper as well as for the 
publican, and would get goods at a lower 
price without incurring fees or imprison- 
ment. The Committee of which his hon. 
and learned Friend and the present Home 
Secretary (Mr. Cross) were Members, 
had before them a Oounty Court 
Judge (Mr. Russell), who was asked 
whether he thought the abolition of 
imprisonment for debt would or would 
not enable honest working men to obtain 
eredit. The case of the cotton famine 
consequent upon the American War was 
mentioned to him, and he was asked whe- 
ther, if imprisonment for debt had been 
abolished, shopkeepers who had allowed 
operatives to get into their debt would 


have been able to obtain what was 
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owing to them. Mr. Russell said he 
thought the character of the men was 
very well known to the local tradesmen, 
and all honest men would have been 
able to obtain credit, whilst all dis- 
honest men would not, and he thought 
the latter class had much better begin 
in the workhouse than end in the gaol. 
This question and answer concisely 
stated the arguments on either side. It 
was a matter for experience whether, in 
the event of this imprisonment for debt 
being abolished, that which existed in 
larger dealings in the mercantile world 
would not also become prevalent amongst 
smaller dealers—namely, credit being 
given to men who were known to be 
honest, those who were not known being 
refused it. In 1833, a Royal Commis- 
sion was appointed to inquire into this 
matter, and they reported to this House 
in 1834, and upon that Report the 
law which at present existed in Scot- 
land was made. His hon. and learned 
Friend (Mr. Bass) had informed the 
House that in Scotland there was no 
imprisonment for debt under the sum of 
£8 6s. 8d., and that law was founded 
upon the Report to which he referred. 
The Commission showed that men sent 
to prison and brought into contact with 
characters of the worst description never 
recovered from its effect ; that a remedy 
against the property of the creditor 
ought to be sufficient; that imprison- 
ment for debt fostered excessive and 
reckless credit; and that creditors re- 
sorted to it for recovering debts which 
prudence should have prevented them 
from allowing to beincurred. That Re- 
port showed that the law of Scotland 
went further than his hon. Friend by 
his Bill sought to do, and the law had 
been found to work well in Scotland. 
The number of Petitions which had been 
presented against the Bill had been re- 
ferred to; but he was afraid hon. Mem- 
bers were too apt to consider what would 
please their constituents, without looking 
at the question in a broad and clear 
light, for hon. Members had said in the 
lobbies of the House, ‘‘I have not con- 
sidered this much, but I have heard a 
— deal about it from my constituents. 

have two or three Petitions from them 
against the measure, and I am afraid I 
shall not be able to support it.” If hon. 
Members would take the trouble to com- 
pare the various Petitions, they would 
see that one form was adopted for all, 
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and that they all came from the same 
source. One of the Petitions was pre- 
sented by the hon. Member for Perth 
(Mr. Kinnaird), and anything that came 
from the hands of his hon. Friend was 
deserving of respectful attention. The 
Petition in question was from the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of Perthshire, and like 
all the other Petitions—for the Petition 
was in the same form as those which had 
been presented from Bristol, Birmingham, 
and other places—the Petitioners said 
that they had read the evidence given 
before the Select Committee, and thatin 
their opinion a wrong conclusion had been 
arrived at. But the law which prevailed 
in Perthshire and under which those 
very gentlemen now existed, went fur- 
ther than the Bill now before the House 
went. What the Chamber of Commerce 
of Perthshire prayed in effect was that 
the law which existed in Scotland should 
not be applied to England. They would 
not allow the law of the two countries 
on this subject to be assimilated, or an 
Act to be passed for England which in 
its operation had proved wise and bene- 
ficial in Scotland. The time, he hoped, 
was at hand, when this question would 
be regarded otherwise than in a superfi- 
cial manner. Hon. Members had a 
common object in view—namely, to 
benefit the poorer classes of the country, 
and he believed that the passing of such 
a Bill as that of his hon. Friend the 
Member for Derby would operate to 
their great advantage. In conclusion, 
the hon. and learned Member stated 
that he knew not whether the Bill would, 
or would not, be read a second time that 
night. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment when sitting on the Select Com- 
mittee had expressed strong views on the 
subject ; probably he retained them 
now. He might throw out the Bill, but 
the hon. Member for Derby would even- 
tually succeed. In the course of a life, 
not now a short one, his hon. Friend had 
performed many acts of charity towards 
those with whom he had come in con- 
tact; but when this measure was better 
understood, and when some such Bill 
as that now before the House passed 
into law, his name would be associated 
with greater benefits than he had ever 
yet conferred on individuals, for he 
would have done this great good towards 
a class—he would have rendered those 
economical who had hitherto been ex- 
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travagant and have caused men to be- 
come provident who had previously been 
reckless and inconsiderate in their deal- 
ings. 

ie. HOLKER said, he had not read 
the evidence given before the Committee 
or the Petitions presented to the House, 
but he thought that without doing so 
one could come to a right conclusion on 
the subject under consideration. It was 
desirable, in the first place, to have a 
clear notion of what the existing law 
was. They had heard a great deal about 
imprisonment for debt ; but, in the true 
sense of the word, imprisonment for debt 
existed no longer in this country. For- 
merly, a creditor could keep his unfor- 
tunate debtor in prison until the debt 
was paid or until his death, if he were 
not able to pay. The severity of that 
law was mitigated by various Acts of 
Parliament; but that which was a blot 
and disgrace upon our Judicial System 
was not finally removed until the passing 
of the Act of 1869, a measure of a most 
beneficial character, by which imprison- 
ment for debt was totally abolished. It 
was not the case that there was one law 
for the rich and another for the poor, or 
that the power of sending a man to 
prison was confined in its ——_ to 
those who came before the County 
Courts. The law was that no man should 
be imprisoned for debt, but that dis- 
honest debtors should have punishment 
inflicted upon them. Before an order 
could be obtained to send a debtor to 
prison, the creditor must show that his 
debtor had the means of paying, and a 
man could now only be imprisoned, and 
then only for a period of six weeks, for 
not paying that which he had the means 
of paying. Such was the law, and it 
related to all debtors alike, whether they 
owed a thousand pounds or a thousand 
pence. The debtor who had the means 
of paying, and who was sent to prison 
as a punishment for not paying, could by 
discharging the debt release himself at 
any time within the six weeks, and in 
nine cases out of ten the money was paid 
and the debtor did not go to prison at 
all. He saw no injustice in the existing 
law, no harshness, and indeed nothing 
deserving the censure which had been 
passed upon it by the hon. Member for 
Derby (Mr. Bass) and the hon. and 
learned Member for Taunton (Sir Henry 
James). The law gave to creditors of 
this country a certain share of security. 
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When a workman temporarily out of 
work went to a tradesman and asked 
for credit, the shopkeeper gave it either 
because he thought the man personally 
honest, or else because he knew the mo- 
ment his creditor got work he could 
make him pay, with the alternative of 
summoning him to the County Court 
and imprisonment, if he failed to pay 
when he had the means to do so. The 
advantages of the system were, in his 
opinion, obvious. The workman got 
credit when he needed it. His wife and 
family were maintained while he was 
out of work, even though it was known 
that all workmen were not honest, be- 
cause they had the compulsory powers 
of the County Court to fall back upon in 
the cases where debtors were able, but 
unwilling, to pay. There were, as they 
all knew, steady, honest workmen, who 
were not affected by the present law; 
but there were also buriabilnen reckless, 
dissipated workmen, who spent their 
wages in drink when they got into work, 
instead of supporting their wives and 
families. When such men found them- 
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selves summoned to the County Court, 
and found they could be compelled to 


pay, was there any hardship in that? 
If the present system were put an end 
to, the dishonest workman’s family would 
have to go to the workhouse while he 
was out of work, there to be kept at the 
expense of the honest workman. That 
system was no hardship upon the honest 
man, who was in no way damnified by 
it, and what was it to him whether a 
score or so of dishonest workmen were 
sent to gaol under it, there to be kept at 
the public expense? The hon. and 
learned Member for Taunton said that 
the present law operated harshly upon 
the man of good character, who, if it 
were abolished, would still be able to 
get credit from shopkeepers and trades- 
men. Perhaps in some instances that 
might be the case ; but it must be recol- 
lected that everybody could not be vir- 
tuous, that a man could not get a good 
character all at once, and that it was 
rather hard he should have to starve in 
the process of getting one. Unfortu- 
nately, there were in the world plenty 
of persons, workmen and others, who 
were not honest, and who were quite in- 
different to the advantage of possessing 
a good character, while a great many 
others were endeavouring all their life- 
time to get a good character without 
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success. How were such people to be 
dealt with, except by compelling them 
to pay their debts? If the law of 1869 
were repealed, as it would practically be 
by the passing of this Bill, the result 
would be that the tradesmen, in order to 
cover their average losses by dishonest 
debtors, would stick on the prices to 
their honest customers, and so make the 
good pay for the bad. He did not think 
that that would be a desirable result of 
legislation on the subject, though he 
confessed that if the Bill passed that 
was what he would do if he were a 
tradesman or shopkeeper. Reference 
had been made to the large number of 
the plaints brought in the County Courts 
by what were termed the ‘‘Scotch dra- 
pers,” or ‘‘tallymen,”’ and he confessed 
that he agreed with very much that had 
been said upon that subject. There was, 
no doubt, an abuse of the present law 
by that class; but, after all, that was 
less the effect of the law than of the in- 
dividuals themselves who became cus- 
tomers to these pedlars ortallymen. If 
any amendment were needed, he would 
suggest that the limits to which these 
tallymen should be allowed to recover, 
with the alternative of imprisonment for 
non-payment, should be narrowed until 
they ceased to exist. But even asit was 
under the present law, a wife could not 
contract debts in her husband’s name 
unless she was his agent, and the as- 
sumption was that if the debts she con- 
tracted were for necessaries only that 
agency existed. But if the wife of a 
working man purchased without her 
husband’s knowledge luxuries—say, for 
instance, a costly shawl—and the hus- 
band were summoned to the County 
Court for non-payment, non constat the 
County Court Judge would have the 
power of refusing to order payment. 
Apart from these general objections, it 
appeared to him that the Bill was inde- 
fensible on much narrower grounds. He 
could understand the Bill of the hon. 
Member for Derby (Mr. Bass) if it pro- 
posed at once to do away with the Act 
of 1869; but the proposal to apply it to 
debts which did not amount to £5 seemed 
to him to be altogether objectionable. 
If that were agreed to, it would afford a 
direct temptation to small traders to in- 
duce their customers to run up their 
bills to over £5, and in some cases it 
— be a temptation to stick an extra 
shilling or two on to the Bill, so as to 
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bring it up to £5 1s. or £5 2s. For the 
general and the particular reasons he 
had given, he should record his vote 
against the Bill. 

Mr. Serseant SIMON said, he should 
vote for the second reading of the Bill 
upon the grounds stated in the Report 
of the Committee. His hon. and learned 
Friend who had just spoken seemed 
to have ignored those grounds alto- 
gether. At the same time, he con- 
fessed that he did not think the Bill 
of the hon. Member for Derby (Mr. 
Bass) was a perfect measure. He (Mr. 
Serjeant Simon) thought it should have 
gone further and abolished imprison- 
ment for the non-payment of a debt 
altogether. It had been stated that the 
imprisonment was not for debt, but for 
fraud ; but it was impossible to disguise 
the fact that, practically, a man was 
punished for not paying his debts. Ifa 
man was to be punished for fraud, why 
was he not put upon his trial for that 
offence in the ordinary way, instead of 
being condemned in this summary man- 
ner by a Judge? He could not accept 
the allegation of the hon. and learned 
Member for Preston (Mr. Holker) that 
the law on this subject was equal as 
regarded the rich and the poor. If a 
man owed more than £50 he could go to 
the Court of Bankruptcy, and on paying 
10s. in the pound, or on compounding 
with his creditors even for less, he ob- 
tained a full discharge ; whereas the poor 
man, who owed a few shillings, might be 
sent to gaol over and over again without 
obtaining relief from his debt. Such a 
state of things was manifestly unjust. 
With the hon. and learned Member for 
Taunton (Sir Henry James) he agreed 
that the Bill only provided a limited 
remedy for a great defect. It was im- 
possible to examine the County Court 
Returns without perceiving that the 
great mass of debts under 40s. was in- 
curred by the reckless system of credit. 
No doubt four Judges of County Courts 
who were examined before the Com- 
mittee were in favour of the present 
law, but three or four were strongly 
opposed to it, and one stipendiary 
magistrate gave overwhelming evidence 
against the present system. It was 
shown that the Scotch pedlar called 
when the husband was at work, and 
tempted his wife to buy a new shawl or 
dress. She went on paying the debt out 
of the house-money without telling her 
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husband, until one day the husband 
found himself summoned before the 
County Court for the debt, and then beat 
his wife for incurring it. Mr. Russell, in 
his evidence, stated that in the Man- 
chester County Court 14,261 claims were 
issued in 1872. Of these nine-tenths 
were for sums under £5. The proportion 
of those under 40s. was 60 per cent of the 
whole, so that three-fifths of the plaints 
were for sums under 40s. The total sum 
recovered was £17,968, of which two- 
thirds were sold by the plaintiff to the 
agents who undertook to recover the 
debts. A regular traffic went on among 
drapers and others in the sale of these 
debts, and it was proved that one firm in 
Derby made a considerable income by 
buying these debts and proceeding 
against the debtors. Did the Legislature 
keep up the County Courts in order to 
encourage such a system of credit-giving, 
and to lower and degrade the working- 
classes by sending them to prison? Mr. 
Russell stated that the cost of sendin 
every debtor to prison was 15s. 6d., ont 
that while there his maintenance cost 6s. 
per week. Mr. Leech, of the Derby 
County Court, said that the gross amount 
of debts in 219 cases was only £46 183., 
while the costs were £36 4s. 6d. The fact 
was that the contract between a creditor 
and debtor was a civil contract, and that 
the power of imprisonment should never 
be invoked for its enforcement. It was 
calling upon the community at large to 
compel the fulfilment of a private con- 
tract with which they were not con- 
cerned. The expense of the imprison- 
ment, the support of the debtor in 
prison fell upon the ratepayers, who 
were strangers to the transaction. This 
objection was well expressed by the 
Commissioners who reported in 1838 
in favour of the abolition of debt by 
mesne process. He trusted that the hon. 
Member for Derby would succeed here- 
after, if not now, in removing a great 
stain from our Statute-Book, and in 
making the law equal between all classes 
of Her Majesty’s subjects. ; 
Mr. SAMPSON LLOYD wished, as a 
new Member, to crave the indulgence of 
the House while he adverted to one or 
two points which had either been omitted 
or insufficiently treated by previous 
speakers. If the question before the 
ouse were the maintenance of a system 
oppressive on the poor and not oppres- 
sive on the rich, he would be a sincere 
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supporter of the hon. Member for Derby 
(Mr. Bass); but it was because he be- 
lieved that the question at issue was not 
chiefly or principally one between rich 
and poor that he ventured to oppose the 
Bill. If the cases of imprisonment were 
inquired into, it would be found that the 
working classes were not exclusively con- 
cerned; but that the debtors imprisoned 
were many of them well-to-do persons, 
who, having the means, dishonestly and 
wilfully refused to pay their just debts. 
It was, therefore, a mistake to argue 
this question as one between the middle 
and the working classes. The hon. and 
learned Member for Taunton (Sir Henry 
James) said it could not be expected that 
the evidence given before the Select 
Committee should be extensively read ; 
but he could assure him that the Blue 
Book had been carefully read and studied 
by the Chambers of Commerce and Trade 
Protection Societies. The conclusion to 
which they and he had come was that it 
was absolutely necessary to maintain 
this power. The case of one person was 


in evidence who, although he had an in- 
come of £370 a-year, had been committed 
12 times, and had paid his debt each time 


on the eve of going to prison. In other 
cases the debtors who refused to pay 
until ordered to be committed were a 
dentist paying a rental of £70 a-year, 
an annuitant having settled property of 
£110 a-year, aclergyman, and a solicitor. 
The Judge of a Northern County Court 
had told him that he was dismayed on 
one occasion to find 110 colliers before 
him, earning £7 and £8 a week, who 
had refused to pay, and who were on the 
point of being imprisoned. He said to 
one of the Court officials, ‘‘Why, the 
county gaol will hardly contain all these 
men!” The subordinate, however, said, 
‘Make the order, Sir. If you do, these 
men will all pay.”” He made the order 
accordingly, and the debts were all paid. 
It was proved that these men were earn- 
ing from £7 to £8 a week and that some of 
them were feeding their fighting dogs on 
butchers’ meat and port wine. It was 
important for the House to know that 
those in whose behalf the hon. Member 
for Derby endeavoured to excite their 
sympathy were not working men in 
many cases, but dishonest members of 
a class above them. Imprisonment was 
never inflicted by the County Court 
Judges upon those who could not pay, 
but only upon those who were able to 
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pay and who refused. Now, he ad- 
mitted he did not see the hardship of 
imprisoning the man who, to the satis- 
faction of the Judge, had the means of 
paying and refused to do so. It was 
argued with some force that the debtor 
above £50 had an unfair advantage over 
the debtor under that amount by means 
of the Bankruptcy Law. If the hon. 
Member had endeavoured to level down 
the Law of Bankruptcy so as to meet 
those cases he should have desired an 
opportunity of considering the clauses of 
the present Bill. It was, however, neces- 

that the just remedy of the trader 
should not be done away with without 
providing some other means of recover- 
ing small debts. The extent to which 
this power had been used had been much 
exaggerated. In one important trade at 
Leeds, out of 100,000 customers only 13 
went to prison, and in Liverpool, out of 
92,000 customers only nine went to 
prison ; while in the same trade at Wal- 
sall the commitments were on the ave- 
rage a couple per annum. If hon. 
Members who supported this Bill in- 
quired into the cases of the 8,000 per- 
sons who suffered annually imprison- 
ment for debt they would probably find 
that the average rate of their confine- 
ment was not more than a day or two 
each. He would remind the House, 
too, that the Committee who had con- 
sidered this question were anything but 
unanimous in the conclusion that they 
had arrived at, and he most earnestly 
hoped that the House would not abolish 
a remedy which had worked very well, 
and with the slightest possible hardship, 
especially as nothing was proposed to be 
substituted. 

Mr. G. CLIVE wished merely to state, 
as a Judge who had presided for some 
years over a Metropolitan County Court 
for a district second to none in popula- 
tion and importance, that the Bill was 
an injudicious one, and that the argu- 
ments which had been used in support 
of it were fallacious. Between himself 
and Mr. Whitmore, his successor, there 
were 26 years’ experience of the South- 
wark County Court, and both Mr. Whit- 
more and Mr. Herbert, the Judge of the 
Hereford County Court, were strongly 
opposed to the Bill. Surely, the hon. 
and learned Member for Taunton (Sir 
Henry James) would not think of com- 
paring the authority of Mr. George 
Russell, a very recent appointment, with 
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that of these Judges. Nothing could be 
more absurd than the limitation to £5, 
except the reason given for it. It was 
said that men were made liable for the 
debts contracted by their wives for dress 
without their knowledge ; but then debts 
almost always exceeded £5. The small 
debts below that limit were mostly due 
to the greengrocer and the baker for 
credit given, where the wife and family 
had been neglected by the husband and 
father, or where he had been out of 
work. To abolish the power of imprison- 
ment in cases of debt below £5 would 
be to begin at the wrong end. The 
present law had worked well, and 
it would be little short of madness to 
attempt any interference with its opera- 
tion. 

Mr. FORSYTH desired to remind 
the House that the decision of the 
Committee of last year was opposed 
to the measure now under discus- 
sion. The Committee agreed to two 
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Resolutions—that upon the hearing of 
any judgment summons, the Judge 
should inquire whether there were any 
other debts, and the debtor should be 
required, within such time as the Court 
might direct, to deliver a full and true 


account of all the debts due from him, 
and of his means of payment, and the 
Judge was thereon to make order for 
payment of the debt, either in full or by 
way of instalment, or by execution 
against the goods of the debtor, as 
should seem to him just. The other 
Resolution was that such sums of money 
as the debtor might beordered to pay, and 
the produce of the sales under execution, 
should be brought into Court, and dis- 
tributed rateably among all the creditors. 
The Committee reported that on their 
recommendations being adopted it would 
be expedient that the power of imprison- 
ment for debt as now exercised by 
County Court Judges should be abo- 
lished. The hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Derby (Mr. Bass) did not, however, 
embody them in his Bill. 

Mr. ROEBUCK considered the ques- 
tion one of great importance to a large 
portion of the community, including not 
merely the interests of the trading 
classes, but the interests of the working 
men themselves. He maintained that 
the working classes would be materially 
injured if the alteration proposed by 
the present Bill should be carried into 
effect. The law was that a person who 
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had the power to pay, and who refused 
to pay, could be sent to prison once, and 
once only. {Several hon. Mempers: 
No, no!] He begged the hon. Members’ 
pardon. He had before him a case in 
which Chief Justice Bovill and another 
Judge in the Court of Common Pleas 
had decided that a debtor could be 
sent to prison once and once only. 
[An hon. Memser: For the same in- 
stalment.| The case of Jolly v. Rees 
also showed that a wife could not bind 
her husband if he did not give her 
power to do so. That was the pre- 
sent law. [‘‘No, no!’’] The question 
at issue concerned working men, and 
he would confine his argument to them, 
because hon. Members who dealt with 
these matters affecting humanity always 
referred to the working men. But what 
was the real state of things? A work- 
ing man who went to his work was not 
paid his wages at onée, but the person 
who employed him kept a fortnight’s 
wages in his hands so that he might 
have power over him. Then how was 
the working man to live during that 
fortnight. If they took away the power 
of imprisonment they took away credit. 
[Mr. Bass: Hear,hear!] It was strange 
to hear a merchant cheer that, for the 
whole commercial business of England 
proceeded upon credit. What did the 
working men do in South Wales during 
the long strike, and how did they live? 
They did not go to the parish. No; 
the trading community trusted them and 
gave them credit, and during those three 
months the working men and their 
families lived upon that credit which was 
common in a commercial community. If 
the power of imprisonment had been 
taken away, that credit would have been 
withdrawn, and the men would have 
been reduced to beggary or the work- 
house. It had been said that the present 
course of proceeding was an expensive 
one. [Mr. Bass: Hear, hear!] He 
had in his hand a paper giving the opi- 
nions of 59 out of the 60 County Court 
Judges, and they were all in support of 
the present state of the law. It might 
be said that they were wedded to their 
power, and power was no doubt attrac- 
tive, but this was very ungrateful. Their 
power was a very poor one; it was at- 
tended with very great difficulty, and they 
would be the first persons to derive an 
advantage from an alteration of the law. 


They were now bound to inquire into 
‘ 
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the ability of the debtor to pay. It was 
very painful for them to send any man 
to prison, and he had before him the 
expression of opinion of a most upright 
and tender-hearted County Court Judge, 
who said that the power vested in him 
was a painful one, and that he should 
be glad to get rid of it; but knowing 
that the interests of the working classes 
and of the community were bound up in 
it, he gravely and solemnly urged the 
House not to change the law. This 

ower was not an exclusive one. The 
Tohae of the Superior Courts had pre- 
cisely the same power as the County 
Court Judges ; but how was it exercised 
by them? In the case of the latter the 
debtor was never sent to prison for the 
full term; but the Judges of the Supe- 
rior Courts invariably sentenced him to 
the whole term of imprisonment. He 
(Mr. Roebuck) contended that the power 
now exercised by the County Court 
Judges was not an expensive power. In 
1869, there were 562,917 County Court 
plaints. The cost of hearing them was 
£446,432, less £367,136 fees, showing 
an actual expense of £79,296. During 


the same period in the Superior Courts 


there were tried 6,762 cases, at an ex- 
pense of £180,333, less fees £95,630, 
showing an absolute outlay of £84,700. 
So that while the Superior Courts, with 
6,762 plaints cost £84,700, the County 
Courts disposed of 562,917 suits at an 
expense of £79,296. This showed that 
the cost of the County Court system was 
less than the other. County Court 
Judges, moreover, sat all the year round, 
and he opposed the Bill, as the first step 
to depriving them of their power. The 
operation of the County Courts was 
beneficial, and their power was adminis- 
tered wisely, carefully, and equitably. 
It did good not only to the mercantile 
community, but to the working commu- 
nity; and therefore he asked the House 
to pause before they listened to the re- 
quest of the hon. Member for Derby. 
If this power was abrogated they would 
break the staff in the hands of the County 
Courts; they would do away with the 
power of credit which the mercantile 
community gave to the working men, 
and reduce them to beggary, and drive 
them to the workhouse. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS said, he 
thought it would not be right, however 
anxious the House was to close the de- 


bate, that they should proceed to a divi- 
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sion without hearing a few words on the 
part of the Government. But, in the 
first place, he begged to bear his testi- 
mony to the honesty of purpose of the 
hon. Member for Derby (Mr. Bass), who 
had charge of the Bill, and to the able 
manner in which he had conducted the 
inquiry before the Committee last year, 
at a time when from ill-health he was un- 
equal to the task of undertaking the 
duties. No one felt more than himself 
(Mr. Cross) that the effect of tne debtors, 
when imprisoned, being kept at the ex- 
pense of the country was ever regarded 
as an injustice to the ratepayers of the 
country; but it must, at the same time, 
be remembered that by paying the ex- 
pense of a few debtors, the country 
gained great security in the matter of 
recovering just and lawful debts to a 
very much larger amount. Every one 
who, like himself, had inspected gaols 
as a Visiting Justice, and had seen 
debtors undergoing no real punishment, 
must have desired some punishment for 
those who had committed frauds. He 
could not help thinking that a great 
many of the evils which had arisen, or 
were supposed to have arisen, under this 
Act of Parliament had come rather from 
the way in which it had been adminis- 
tered than from the law itself. That 
point was fully borne out by the evidence 
given before the Committee of last year, 
and if the Act was bond fide carried out 
in the spirit in which he believed it was 
intended to be carried out when it was 
passed, the alleged evils which had been 
brought before the House would to a 
great extent disappear. Let the House 
look at the protection which the law 
afforded the debtor. In the first in- 
stance, there must be the judgment of a 
competent Court that a man had actually 
incurred a debt—and here he could not 
help saying that there had been a laxity 
in some places in allowing a tradesman 
to recover against a debtor for goods 
which had been supplied to his family 
without his knowledge, and for which he 
was not practically bound to pay; but 
that was not the fault of the law, but of 
the administration of it. The second 
shield that the law threw over the 
debtor was that the only jurisdiction as 
to the payment must be exercised by the 
Judge and his deputy, and by no one 
else. It was to be exercised in open 
Court, and only when it had been proved 
to the satisfaction of the Court that the 
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debtor had the means of paying and had 
wilfully neglected or refused to do so. A 
great amount of evidence was given be- 
fore the Committee as to what consti- 
tuted in the mind of the particular Judge 
the real test of the ability to pay; and 
he (Mr. Cross) thought that if the 
County Court Judges would lay their 
heads together and frame some rules by 
which they might act more in harmony 
one with another upon that point, they 
would do away with a great deal of the 
supposed hardships of the law. Again, 
no. order was to be made unless the debtor 
had had the summons personally served 
upon himself, and he thought that some 
of the evils, or supposed evils, of the Act 
had arisen in this way—namely, that the 
original summons was not served per- 
sonally upon the debtor, and therefore 
it had happened in many cases that the 
man had never heard actually of the 
debt until the judgment summons was 
personally served upon him. That was 
a fault that might be remedied, but not 
in the way suggested by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Derby. As he had stated, the 
object of the existing Act was that when 
a man had money to pay his debts, and 
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that fact was proved to the satisfaction 
of the Commissioner, an order ought to 
be made for payment, and that when it 
was proved that he had wilfully refused 
and neglected to pay, he should be con- 
sidered guilty of fraud, and deserving 


of imprisonment. He believed that if 
any amendment was required in the pre- 
sent Act, it should be in that direction, 
and not in the way recommended by the 
hon. Member for Derby. The hon. 
Member for Glasgow (Mr. Anderson), in 
answer to a question put by the hon. and 
learned Gentleman (Sir Henry James), 
told the Committee that the meaning of 
the law as it stood was that only the 
dishonest creditor should suffer imprison- 
ment; but this Bill was framed on en- 
tirely different lines, and did not seek to 
carry out the original intention of the 
Act. When the Committee discussed 
the question, they recommended that 
any amendment which should be made 
should be in accordance with a Resolu- 
tion suggested by the late right hon. 
Member for the Tower Hamlets (Mr. 
Ayrton)—namely, that such of the pro- 
visions of the Debtors Act of 1869 as 
related to fraudulent debtors should be 
revised for the purpose of extending 
the same as far as might be necessary 
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to persons against whom an order of 
judgment debtor summons might be 
issued. The hon. Member for Derby, 
who had moved for the Select Commit- 
tee that inquired into this subject, and 
had given great attention to its pro- 
ceedings, had certainly neglected all its 
recommendations in a most extraordinary 
way. Apart from their recommenda- 
tions in the matter of bankruptcies, he 
had entirely neglected the recommenda- 
tion first referred to. He had also neg- 
lected the only recommendation with 
regard to which the Committee had been 
unanimous—namely, that inasmuch as 
the system of credit at present regulating 
dealings between tradesmen and persons 
of small means would be materially 
affected by the proposed changes in the 
law, it would be expedient that any Act 
which might be passed should not come 
into operation till a reasonable time had 
elapsed within which persons affected by 
the measure might be able to adapt their 
modes of dealing to its provisions. If 
the Bill now under consideration were 
passed, it would take effect immediately, 
and would throw the whole system of 
credit throughout the country into the 
greatest possible confusion. And how 
would it work in other directions? The 
hon. Member said, ‘‘ You are not to puta 
man in prison for a debt of £5.” Upon 
what principle was it possible to defend 
such a piece of legislation ? Why should 
a difference be made in the case of the 
man who had incurred a debt of £6? 
What difference could there be between 
the one debtor and the other; and why 
was a shield to be thrown over one while 
the other was left still exposed to all the 
evils that were at present supposed to 
exist? The Bill was illogical, and he 
could not support it. It was also framed 
entirely in opposition to the recom- 
mendations of the Committee. It would 
also offer in its working a great temp- 
tation to both debtor and creditor to en- 
gage in improper practices. The debtor, 
feeling secure against imprisonment, 
would be easily induced to contract the 
small debt in the first instance. When 
that was done the creditor would feel it 
clearly to be his interest to allow the 
debt to run on and swell in amount 
until it had increased beyond the sum of 
£5, in order that he might then avail 
himself of the power of imprisonment. 
He (Mr. Cross) could not support the 
Bill; he believed it to be contrary to 
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the views of the Committee, and be- 
lieved the proper remedy, and one which 
he should not be displeased to see 
adopted, would be the one suggested 
by the Committee—namely, the appli- 
cation of the Debtors Act (1869) more 
erfectly to the case of fraudulent 
ebtors. 

Mr. BASS said, he admitted that the 
Bill was not logical. The Committee 
said they must abolish imprisonment for 
debt by degrees; and therefore it was 
that, instead of asking the House to abo- 
lish imprisonment altogether, he only 
proposed to abolish it in respect of debts 
under £5. The evils of the present sys- 
tem were clearly proved before the Com- 
mittee, where it was shown that in some 
cases men were imprisoned eight times 
for one small debt, and the object of 
his Bill was to remedy that state of 
things. 

CotonEL BERESFORD supported the 
Bill, on the ground that even a small 
instalment of reform was desirable. 


Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 72; Noes 
215: Majority 143. 

Words added. 


Main Question, as amended, put, and 
agreed to. 


Second Reading put off for six months. 


UNIVERSITIES (SCOTLAND) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Cowrer-Tempte, Bill to 
remove doubts as to the powers of the Univer- 
sities of Scotland to admit Women as Students, 
and to grant Degrees to Women, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Cowrer-Trmpir, Mr. 
Russgtt Gurney, Mr. Orr Ewrne, and Dr. 
CAMERON. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 67.] 


House adjourned at 
Hight o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, 15th April, 1874. 


MINUTES.]— Pusuic Brits — Ordered—First 
Reading—Parliamentary Elections (Returning 
Officers) * [68]. 

Second Reading — Ancient Monuments [1], 
put of; Betting* [4]; Married Women’s 
Property Act (1870) Amendment [12]; 
Game Birds (Ireland) [37]. 

Third Reading—Local Government Provisional 
Orders [62], and passed. 
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ANCIENT MONUMENTS BILL—[Bux 1.) 


(Sir John Lubbock, Mr. Russell Gurney, Mr. 
Beresford Hope, Sir William Stirling Maxwell, 
and Mr. Osborne Morgan.) 

SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 


Sm JOHN LUBBOCK, in moving 
that the Bill be now read a second time, 
said, that our ancient national monu- 
ments were rapidly disappearing, yet 
they were seldom destroyed because they 
interfered with any important improve- 
ment, or any great engineering work ; 
on the contrary, they were generally de- 
molished for very trifling reasons. The 
tumuli, or burial mounds, though each 
was, as a rule, the burial place of one 
Chief, contained not only his remains, 
but also those of the animals killed in 
his honour, and he feared in many cases 
of the wives and slaves sent to accom- 
pany their lord and master to the land 
of spirits. Under these circumstances, 
the earth of which they were composed 
was generally somewhat richer than the 
average, and was often carted away, 
therefore, to be used as manure, while 
the megalithic monuments were broken 
up to serve as gateposts, or even to 
mend the roads. Some time ago, there 
were near Marlborough three dolmens 
of sufficient magnitude to be marked 
on the ordnance map of England. The 
year before last he went down at Easter 
to visit them—one he found was still 
safe; the second, he was informed, had 
recently been removed by the occupier 
of the farm, because it interfered with 
his ploughing; the third was actually 
being broken up to mend the roads. 
In another case, a great Irish noble- 
man had given orders to build a wall 
round a field which contained the re- 
mains of Con O’Neill’s Castle at Castle- 
reagh, his object being to protect the 
ruins; but the agent pulled down the 
old castle and used the stones to make 
the wall. Abury—or Avebury — itself, 
the year before last, had a very narrow 
escape. Speaking of it, one of our old 
antiquaries said that Abury “did as 
much exceed Stonehenge as a cathe- 
dral doth an ordinary parish church,” 
and though the monument was not now 
nearly so perfect, a large number of the 
gigantic stones having been broken up 
for the sake of a profit, which after all 
did not amount to more than a few 
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shillings, still even now there was per- 
haps no more remarkable monument of 
the kind in this country, or even in 
Europe. The year before last, however, 
a considerable part of the site was 
bought by a building society, lotted out 
in sites for cottages, and actually sold 
in small plots for this purpose. Fortu- 
nately, however—thanks mainly to the 
efforts of the rector, Mr. King, and Mr. 
Kemm—the villagers were persuaded for 
a small consideration to exchange their 
allotments for others in the next field ; 
which, in fact, was just as convenient 
for their purpose, and thus, as he was 
enabled to purchase the land, the threat- 
ened destruction of the remains at Abury 
was fortunately prevented. Now in this 
case, again, no appreciable advantage 
would have been gained by the destruc- 
tion of these remains, and yet they were 
saved, so to say, by a mere accident. 
He would take one county alone in illus- 
tration. In Dorsetshire, a stone circle 


near East Lulworth had been entirely 
destroyed ; four dolmens had been de- 
molished ; the Roman camp at Banbury 
had almost disappeared, and so had that 
on Hod Hill, which, according to Mr. 


Warne, was ‘‘an unique example of 
Roman military skill.” It would, alas, 
be only too easy to quote many other 
examples, but he was reluctant to oc- 
cupy the time of the House by doing so, 
especially as he held in his hand a letter 
from Earl Stanhope, the President of 
the Society of Antiquaries, in which he 
stated that these ancient monuments were 
rapidly disappearing. He might also 
add that Petitions expressing the same 
opinion, and in favour of the Bill, had 
been presented to this House from, he 
believed, every archeeological society in 
Great Britain and Ireland. It might 
be said that there were now many per- 
sons all over the country who were much 
interested in archeology, and that we 
might safely leave in their hands the 
protection of these ancient monuments. 
But they all knew that what was 
everybody’s business was nobody’s 
business, and it was desired, there- 
fore, by this Act to create a body of 
Commissioners especially charged with 
the protection of our ancient monu- 
ments. The Commission proposed would 
consist of the Inclosure Commissioners, 
the Master of the Rolls, the President 
of the Society of Antiquaries of London, 
the President of the Society of Antiqua- 
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ries of Scotland, the President of the 
Royal Irish Academy, the Keeper of the 
British Antiquities at the British Mu- 
seum, and seven Commissioners to be 
nominated in the first instance in the 
Act, and subsequently by the Crown. 
In the Schedule of the Bill was a list of 
the best preserved and most typical ex- 
amples of the various classes of monu- 
ments, selected, as regards England and 
Wales, by the Society of Antiquaries ; 
as regards Ireland by the Royal Irish 
Academy ; and as regards Scotland by 
the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland. 
Moreover, by the 3rd clause of the Bill 
the Commissioners were empowered, on 
giving proper notice, to apply the Act 
to any other ancient monument. After 
receiving such notice, if the said owners or 
occupiers wished to destroy or injure the 
monument, they must first communicate 
with the Commissioners, who would thus 
have an opportunity of acquiring or pre- 
serving the monument. It was proposed 
that the price to be paid should be de- 
termined under the provisions of the De- 
fence Act passed in 1860 with reference 
to land required for the purposes of 
fortification. These provisions had been 
already sanctioned a” Parliament, and 
it was therefore unnecessary to enlarge 
upon them. Of course, if the Commis- 
sioners did not act on these powers, the 
owner or occupier would be free to deal 
with the monument as he pleased. It 
would be observed therefore that, unless 
the owner of any monument wished to 
injure or destroy it, this Bill would not 
in any way interfere with him. It de- 
prived him of nothing but the childish 
pleasure of destruction. All that was 
asked was, that if the possessor of a 
national monument proposed to destroy 
it, he should first be required to give 
the nation the option of purchase at a 
fair price. This was, surely, not unrea- 
sonable. It was merely applying the 
principles already sanctioned by Parlia- 
ment in the Defence Act, and, indeed, 
in every railway Bill. The Bill also 
provided that the Commissioners should 
report annually to Parliament as to the 
state of the monuments under their 
control. Last year the then Government 
agreed to the second reading of this Bill, 
on the understanding that the money 
which might be required to purchase 
any monument under the provisions of 
the Bill should be raised privately. He 
hoped, however, that this would not be 
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insisted on. The House of Commons 
had always shown a liberal spirit in such 
matters ; it had voted without a question 
considerable sums to carry on archzeolo- 
gical researches in other countries, and 
gave ungrudgingly the supplies neces- 
sary to maintain the British Museum on 
a scale worthy of a great Empire. In 
the British Museum one of the principal 
offices was the Keepership of the British 
Antiquities, now so well filled by Mr. 
Franks. But the truth was that the most 
interesting British antiquities could not 
be placed in a museum ; these were the 
monuments which the House was now 
asked to protect on the spots where they 
had been erected by our forefathers. The 
principle that it was our duty to main- 
tain national monuments had already 
been admitted. In the 25th clause of 
the Irish Church Act—a clause passed, 
he believed, without any difference of 
opinion in this House—it was enacted 
that when any church or ecclesiastical 
building deserved to be— 

“ Maintained as a national monument by 
reason of its architectural character or antiquity, 
the Commissioners shall by order vest such 
church, building, or structure in the Secretary 
of the Commissioners of Public Works in Ire- 
land, to be held by such Secretary, his heirs and 
assigns, upon trust for the Commissioners of 
Public Works, to be preserved as a national 
monument, and not to be used as a place of 
public worship, and the Commissioners shall 
ascertain and by order declare what sum is, in 
their judgment, required for maintaining as 
national monuments the churches, buildings, or 
structures so vested, and shall pay such sum ac- 
cordingly to the said Secretary, to be held upon 
trust for the said Commissioners, and to be ap- 
plied by them in maintaining the said churches, 
buildings, and structures.” 

To prevent any misunderstanding, more- 
over, he might observe that this Bill 
would involve no large expenditure. 
Many of those monuments were highly 
valued by their possessors, and would 
certainly not be offered to the State, 
while those which were purchased would 
be acquired under the provisions of 
the Act at a fair valuation, and not 
at a fancy price. In fact, they would 
rather be an investment than an expense, 
and, moreover, the amount would be 
under the control of the Treasury and 
of this House. There was also no ques- 
tion that, as far as many purchases were 
concerned, the money required would be 
raised by public subscription. As re- 
garded the Schedule to the Bill, the 
object had been to select the best and 
most typical examples of each class, and 
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although it contained the names of those 
gentlemen who were the owners of the 
remains, yet it would not, he hoped, be 
for a moment supposed that the monu- 
ments scheduled were regarded as in 
any special danger. He trusted, there- 
fore, that the owners of the monuments 
scheduled would not regard this measure 
from a hostile point of view, but would 
rather congratulate themselves as the 
fortunate owners of monuments which, 
if this Bill passed, would be declared by 
Parliament as of national interest. 
English travellers frequently made 
severe remarks on the manner in which, 
especially in Oriental countries, ancient 
remains were allowed to go to ruin, or 
used in the construction of modern 
buildings. Sir Gardner Wilkinson re- 
marked of the great statue of Rameses 
II. that ‘‘ when the Turks have burnt it 
for lime, it will be regretted ;” and it 
was said that the preservation of the 
ancient walls of Constantinople was due 
to the influence of the British Ambas- 
sador. But surely our first duty was to 
preserve the ancient monuments of our 
own country. Moreover, though he was 
unwilling to occupy the time of the 
House by describing what had been done 
elsewhere, he might be permitted to 
mention that the Turkish Government 
had recently purchased a portion of the 
Hill of Hissarlik, supposed by many to 
be the site of Troy, and placed it at the 
disposal of Dr. Schliemann, who had 
been carrying on extensive archeological 
researches. Holland, also, had pur- 
chased the greater number of megalithic 
monuments remaining in that country, 
and Denmark had in the same manner 
acquired for the nation a number of 
the most typical examples. The late 
Emperor Napoleon spent a considerable 
annual sum in this manner; and, more- 
over, in the great museum which he 
founded at St. Germains had admirable 
models of French monuments—an ex- 
ample which deserved to be commended 
to the trustees of the British Museum, 
and to his right hon. Friend the Member 
for the University of Cambridge (Mr. 
Spencer Walpole). He had seen it 
stated that this Bill was one which 
ought to be in the charge of Govern- 
ment—that it was of too important 
and novel a character to be under- 
taken. by a private Member. No one 
could feel that more than he did ; no one 
could desire more sincerely to see it in 
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abler and more experienced hands than 
his. At the same time, he had been for- 
tunate in securing valuable assistance 
from hon. Friends whose names were on 
the Bill, and whose ability and experience 
none would question. He would now 
leave the Bill in the hands of the House. 
He had shown that these monuments 
were rapidly disappearing; that they 
were destroyed for the slightest, the most 
paltry, the most trivial of reasons; that 
they might be preserved at a very small 
expense, and by the application of prin- 
ciples sanctioned over and over again by 
Parliament. These ancient monuments 
were the unwritten history of our coun- 
try in times long gone by ; some of them 
were connected with important events in 
our annals; the origin of others was 
lost in the remote past. Some were 
doubtless ancient, even at the period 
which the right hon. Gentleman lately 
at the head of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment called Juventus Mundi. He could 
assure the House that in Committee they 
would welcome any suggestions and im- 
provements. What they did ask, in the 


Ancient 


name of all those who loved and re- 
verenced the past and the memory of 


our ancestors, was, that the House, by 
passing once more the second reading of 
the Bill, would re-affirm the principle 
that the preservation of these monuments 
was a national duty, and that they ought 
not to be allowed to perish. The hon. 
Baronet concluded by moving the second 
reading of the Bill. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.”’—( Sir John Lubbock.) 


Mr. BENTINCK, in moving, as an 
Amendment, that the Bill be read a se- 
cond time that day six months, said, he 
thought that this was a Bill which would 
have had more chance of passing in the 
late than it had in the present Parlia- 
ment, that former Assembly being so 
much used to the practice of spoliation by 
legislation, that probably a measure of 
the kind under notice would have ex- 
cited little, if any, surprise. He trusted, 
however, that a different feeling per- 
vaded the present House of Commons. 
He could not help thinking that the Bill 
might fairly be described as coming 
under the head of measures of spolia- 
tion, and he was therefore surprised to 
see that it was endorsed by his hon. 
Friend the Member for the University 
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of Cambridge (Mr. Beresford Hope), 
who was well known not only for his 
support of all objects connected with 
science and art, but also for the equity 
of all his dealings. It could not have 
been by his hand, however, that the Bill 
had been framed. That work must 
have been done by persons whose con- 
sciences were as broad as the acres they 
proposed to appropriate. The hon. 
Baronet the Member for Maidstone (Sir 
John Lubbock) by disclaiming any in- 
tention of invading the rights of pro- 
perty, had shown that he was aware of 
the exceptional character of the Bill, 
and it was easy to show that the mea- 
sure would be a distinct invasion of the 
rights of property. In the first place, 
the wording of it was so comprehensive 
as to include everything. It applied, 
for example, to any tumulus or mound 
—in other words, to anything which 
rose above the level of a flat surface. 
Then it referred to ‘‘ excavations,” 
which might mean any hollow in the 
land; and the words employed might be 
taken to include any piece of masonry 
whatsoever. By the 9th clause, more- 
over, it was proposed to give the Com- 
missioners certain powers of a most ex- 
traordinary character. It provided that 
when a power of restraint was vested in 
them in respect of any monument, they, 
or any of them, or any person authorized 
in writing by any of them, might at any 
time between sunrise and sunset enter 
and inspect the monument and all parts 
thereof, and might, in case of necessity, 
break open any doors or inclosure pre- 
venting access thereto, without becoming 
liable to any action or prosecution for 
trespass or otherwise. Putting that 
into plain English, it meant legalizing a 
burglary by daylight. Moreover, it was 
made penal for the owner to defend his 
property against such attacks. Was it 
possible to conceive anything more 
utterly at variance with the commonest 
rights of property? Would the House 
of Commons sanction the placing of such 
powers in the hands of any body of men, 
no matter who they might be? It was 
proposed not only that any of the Com- 
missioners should possess the powers in 
question, but that they should be at 
liberty to appoint other people to exer- 
cise them ; and perhaps it would be fit- 
ting, if the measure were passed, that 
they should choose for the —— some 
of the most experienced burglars that 
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could be found. Not only was it de- 
sired that the Commissioners should 
have the power of obtaining possession 
of ancient monuments, but it was further 
proposed that they should be at liberty 
to pass the property to others. They 
were to be enabled to transfer their 
powers of restraint or the possession of 
any monument to any local authority. 
Then, they were not to be liable to pay 
any rate or assessmentin respect of such 
property. It was hard to tell on what 
principle this exemption could be justi- 
fied. Indeed, property that was es- 
teemed so valuable ought, perhaps, to 
contribute more than any other to 
meet the requirements of the State. 
There was another exemption which it 
was difficult to explain—namely the ex- 
clusion of monuments in the Duchy of 
Cornwall from the operation of the mea- 
sure. With regard to the Bill as a 
whole, any hon. Member who took the 
trouble to read it could not fail to see 
that a more distinct and determined in- 
vasion of the rights of property could 
not have been devised. The powers 
sought by the Bill were such as ought 
not to be conferred on any Commis- 
sioners, especially by a Bill in the hands 
of a private Member; and for that reason 
he should move its rejection. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the word ‘‘ now,” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words ‘upon this 
day six months.” —( Mr. Bentinck.) 


Mr. BERESFORD HOPE said, it 
was with grief and disappointed feelings 
he had listened to the observations of 
his hon. Friend who had just sat down, 
with whom in the last Parliament he 
had often taken sweet counsel, and he 
thought his hon. Friend had not come 
back to this Parliament the man he was 
in the last. His hon. Friend who had 
just spoken said the last House of 
Commons was a House of Spoliation ; 
but his hon. Friend himself was vitiated 
by the spirit of the last Parliament, for 
by the course he had pursued he had 
' tried to advocate the most unblushing, 
the most extravagant system of spolia- 
tion, that even he (Mr. Bentinck) could 
conceive. This was a Bill to protect, 
against the ignorance, it might be, of a 

roprietor, but more often of tenants, 
bailiffs of owners of property, and igno- 


rant labourers, property of national in- 
terest which might be of priceless 
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value. His hon. Friend evidently had not 
read the Bill, because his main argu- 
ment, which produced much merriment 
on the back benches on the Ministerial 
side of the House, was that it was a 
wrong thing to prevent a man enjoying 
that which he had purchased with his 
own money. He said the 9th clause 
would enable the Commissioners to com- 
mit burglary; but the fact was, that the 
clause would simply enable the Commis- 
sioners to obtain access to monuments 
which they had purchased. He (Mr. 
Beresford Hope) appealed to the House 
not to run away with the idea that this 
Bill would sanction an invasion of pro- 
perty. No man in the House was less 
likely than himself to support a wanton 
invasion of property. When his hon. 
Friend the Member for Maidstone (Sir 
John Lubbock) asked him to put his 
name on the back of the Bill, he, of 
course, read it very carefully, and if he 
had thought the principle of it was un- 
just he would never have put his name 
onit. The Schedule might go too far, 
or, as he thought, did not go far enough, 
and the Bill might be improved in Com- 
mittee; but all that was asked now was 
that the principle of the Bill should be 
affirmed by reading it a second time. 
That principle was simply protection of 
valuable property against ignorance and 
wrong-headed spoliation, and if the Go- 
vernment refused to furnish the necessary 
funds let them see if private funds could 
not be made sufficient. Ifthe Bill passed, 
the owner ofamound, or whateveritmight 
be, would continue to hold his property, 
but he would have parted with the de- 
structive ownership of his property for 
valuable consideration. Let it not go 
forth to the educated world that, not- 
withstanding the exuberance of their 
wealth, they were the only people in 
Europe who were careless of that great 
inheritance—the historical monuments 
which had come down from their prede- 
cessors. He appealed to the Treasury 
Bench, at all events, to allow the second 
reading of the Bill. 

Sir GEORGE JENKINSON, in op- 
posing the second reading of the Bill, 
said, he did not think it ought to be al- 
lowed to pass without very careful con- 
sideration. Of course they all accepted 
the principle that the ancient monuments 
in the Kingdom should be preserved, but 
this Bill proposed to deal with ancient 
monuments in a way which he thought 
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was an invasion of property at the ex- 
— of the taxpayers. He said that 

e was induced to make a few remarks 
on this matter, because out of the 29 
monuments in the Schedule, six were 
situated in the county he had the hon- 
our to represent. If a Bill on this sub- 
ject was necessary, it ought to be a Bill 
for which the Government were respon- 
sible ; because if private rights were to 
be invaded at the expense of the public, 
rates would have to be imposed, and 
that should be done only on the respon- 
sibility of the Government. He could 
not see, further, why any man in pos- 
session of an estate or farm with private 
rights should be called upon to show 
cause why his land should not be dealt 
with as anyone else might think proper. 
Then, again, the Duchy of Cornwall was 
exempted from the operation of the Bill; 
but if the Bill was not good for the 
Duchy, how was it good for the rest of 
England? The ratepayers were at pre- 
sent heavily burdened. He was against 
saddling them with a new burden, which 
might be very large or not, according to 
the wishes or fancies of a number of 
gentlemen to be appointed in pursuance 
of the provisions of this Bill. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY said, that 
although he hoped the House would as- 
sent to the second reading, yet he was 
of opinion that the Bill did not go far 
enough. There were many ancient 
monuments in Ireland, both historical 
and ecclesiastical, which were well 
worthy of national preservation, and 
great exertions had been made by a 
small number of private owners to pre- 
serve Pagan and Christian monuments 
in that country. He was sorry that the 
Bill did not come down to later times, 
and include the preservation of those 
monuments which belonged to the 
Christian era. In some instances they 
had experienced great difficulty in ob- 
taining access to such monuments. One 
difficulty connected with their preserva- 
tion was, that many of them belonged 
to absentee proprietors who lived in 
England and Scotland, and who cared 
very little what became of the na- 
tional monuments in Ireland. If the 
House were to wait till the Govern- 
ment brought in a Bill on this subject, 
it might wait till the Greek Kalends, for 
it was invariably the practice of all Go- 
vernments never to take up a question 
of the kind until they were urged to do 
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so by private Members. With regard 
to the alleged expense, he did not be- 
lieve that the people of this country 
would object to the expenditure of the 
small amount necessary for the preser- 
vation of historical monuments of na- 
tional importance. 

Mr. WALTER said, he regretted that 
he was unable to vote for the second 
reading of the Bill, as he was as anxious 
as his hon. Friend the Member for the 
University of Cambridge (Mr. Beresford 
Hope) to do whatever could be done to 
protect really national monumentsagainst 
the encroachments of modern Vandal- 
ism. The Bill, however, appeared to 
him to be founded upon no logical or 
consistent principle. Why did it stop 
short at the monuments of Saxon times? 
The hon. Member for Galway (Mr. 
Mitchell Henry) had said with great 
justice, that in Ireland there were many 
ecclesiastical as well as other historical 
monuments of great value. Why, so 
there were in England. The country 
was covered from one end to the other 
with the noblest and most interesting 
specimens of ecclesiastical architecture, 
such as Tintern, Fountains Abbey, Mel- 
rose, and Rivaulx, which could vie with 
any in Europe. Take such a monument 
of antiquity as the old Kitchen of Glas- 
tonbury ? Which was the better worth 
preserving—such a building as that, or 
some one of the innumerable barrows on 
Salisbury Plain, any of which might 
come into the power of the proposed 
Commissioners? No one would go fur- 
ther than himself in denouncing any 
wanton abuse or desecration of such 
monuments as these; but was the House 
prepared to go the length of protecting 
them? If so, it was clearly a matter 
far beyond the scope of private legisla- 
tion, and one which the Government 
ought to deal with on its own responsi- 
bility; and if he believed there was any 
serious danger of these magnificent 
monuments being swept away, he would 
not deny but that it might be the duty 
of the Government to interfere. If they 
thought fit to do so, he would go the 
length of supporting the Government in 
any proposal they might bring forward 
upon the subject. He would remind 
the House that only a few years ago a 
subscription was raised in this country 
to prevent Shakespeare’s house being 
deported to America. Which was the 
more worthy of the protection of the 
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State—the house in which Shakespeare 
lived, or some ancient barrow which 
probably few people cared about? But 
even the Schedule of the Bill, as it stood, 
was most imperfect. It professed to deal 
with Roman memorials. Where was 
Silchester mentioned—one of the most 
perfect and extensive of the remains of 
Roman empire in this country? The 
Duke of Wellington—to whom it be- 
longed— was at the present moment 
engaged in carrying on considerable 
excavations on the site of that ancient 
town. Extensive pavements had been 
discovered—the site of the Forum and 
Theatre laid bare, and the foundations 
of the principal gates of the town un- 
covered. It would be a reflection upon 
the spirit and enterprise of such pro- 
prietors, who were doing so much to 
discover and preserve the monuments of 
antiquity, if the work were taken out of 
their hands and vested in a body of 
Commissioners. There might, indeed, 
be this absurdity involved in the inter- 
ference of Parliament to preserve our 
ecclesiastical monuments, that it might 
be said that one Parliament was inter- 
fering to preserve the very ruins which 
a former Parliament had created. That 
argument, however, would not weigh 
with him, if he thought it necessary to 
legislate at all on this subject. The 
present Bill, however, was one of so 
lame and impotent a character that he 
could not give it his support ; and, unless 
its promoters were prepared to go into 
the question upon a much larger scale, 
the House could not interfere, and he 
must, therefore, support the Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, he was sur- 
prised that so consistent an advocate of 
Home Rule as the hon. Member for 
Galway (Mr. Mitchell Henry) was not 
a. agg to allow that principle to 

egin at its logical commencement — 
namely, the right of every person to rule 
in his own home. If he did so, he would 
allow owners of property in Ireland to 
deal with it themselves, and not be pre- 
pared to hand over the ancient monu- 
ments of that country to persons some 
of whom might come under the desig- 
nation of the ‘‘ cursed Saxon.”’ He (Mr. 
J. Lowther) contended that this measure 
ought not to be proceeded with except 
in the form of a private Bill, and he 
wished to draw the attention of hon. 
Gentlemen to the serious departure the 
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hon. Baronet the Member for Maidstone 
(Sir John Lubbock) had now invited 
them to make from the generally estab- 
lished prihciples upon which legislation 
had hitherto been conducted in Parlia- 
ment. When the hon. Baronet pro- 
posed last year a measure almost iden- 
tical with the present one, he (Mr. J. 
Lowther) put down the following Amend- 
ment :— 

“That it is contrary to the usage of Parlia- 

ment that a measure should be proceeded with 
in the form of a Public Bill which deprives any 
individual of his private rights in his estate 
(named in the Bill), without notice thereof being 
duly served upon him, and without an opportu- 
nity being afforded him of being heard against 
the same.” 
It had always been the practice of Par- 
liament to protect the private property 
of Her Majesty’s subjects in the manner 
to which he had referred. The Bill, 
however, provided that there should be 
an appeal to a tribunal which had never 
yet been recognized by the House of 
Commons—namely, a tribunal other than 
Parliament itself. He thought the House 
would hesitate long before it departed 
from a practice which it had invariably 
pursued as to private property. He 
agreed it was desirable that objects of 
antiquity and interest should be pre- 
served; but there were other objects 
which deserved, at any rate, equal con- 
sideration at their hands, one of these 
being an institution as old as Julius 
Ceesar, and far older than any of his 
supposed encampments—namely, the 
rights of property. With reference 
to the rights of private property, the 
following was one of the Standing 
Orders (No. 20) :— 

“On or before the 15th day of December im- 
mediately preceding the application for a Bill 
by which any lands or houses are intended to be 
taken application in writing shall be 
made to the owners, lessees, or reputed lessees 


and occupiers of all lands and houses so intended 
to be taken,” &e. 


Had notice been given in pursuance of 
that Standing Order to the persons whose 
property was affected by the Schedule ? 
He was acquainted with the owners of 
some of the property mentioned in the 
Bill, and, so far as he was informed, 
they had not received notice. The 3rd 
clause provided that— 


“this Act may be applied to any monument 
which is, in the opinion of the Commissioners, 
of the like kind to any monuments specified in 
the first Schedule.” 
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The Schedule, therefore, was a mere de- 
lusion. It appeared that all property 
throughout the country was included in 
the Bill. Of what use was it, or why 
have a Schedule at all if the Schedule 
was not to intimate to persons whose 
property was affected by it that they 
and none other were the persons in- 
cluded in the Bil? The Bill, he 
owned, was full of good intentions, so 
full of them, in fact, that he felt some 
doubts as to whether serious depreda- 
tions had not been made upon the 
pavement of a certain locality; but 
for all that, hé hoped the House would 
not interfere with the rights of private 
property in the novel manner proposed 
by the Bill, and he should therefore 
support the Amendment. 

Mr. BROMLEY-DAVENPORT said, 
he should like to know the meaning of 
the Bill, for he thought it was one of 
the vaguest ever brought before the 
House. What did it purpose to do? 
So far as he could see or understand its 
scope neither the living nor the dead 
were to have any rest. He saw nothing 
in it which would prevent the Commis- 
sioners from coming to any hon. Mem- 
ber’s churchyard and disinterring his 
grandfather, for under the large provi- 
sions of the Bill the Commissioners 
would have the power to open any tomb. 
The Bill, moreover, might have the effect 
of increasing the burdens of local taxa- 
tion, and that ought not to be lightly 
done, and for those reasons he should 
vote against the second reading. 

Sr EDMUND ANTROBUS said, 
that he should have taken small excep- 
tion to the Bill had the operation of it 
been confined to the monuments named 
in the Schedule: but the Bill would do 
a good deal in addition to what was 
indicated by the Schedule. For instance, 
there was not a person living on Salis- 
bury Plain who would not be liable to 
be called upon at any time to defend 
his property against the attacks of these 
Commissioners, and it was this that he 
objected to. It was also a departure 
from the ordinary practice of the House 
to authorize the invasion of the rights of 
private property by such a body; but 
to that he should not have any particular 
objection, if it were not for the unquali- 
fied and unrestricted power it was pro- 
posed to confer. If the Bill as it stood 
were put into operation, he did not 
believe the farmers in his neighbour- 
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hood could carry on their business, for 
it was supposed to be rich in ancient 
remains ; and most extraordinary power 
was given to the Commissioners under 
the clause which related to British, 
Celtic, Roman, or Saxon remains. Then, 
again, how would the Bill operate in 
the City of London? Suppose that 
some ancient remains were discovered 
in digging the foundation for a build- 
ing to be erected on a site worth, per- 
haps, half a million of money? Per- 
haps the excavators might come upon a 
Roman pavement, or something of that 
description; the Antiquarian Society 
would step in, and then the Commis- 
sioners might exercise the power with 
which they were invested by the Bill. 
They might stop building to any extent 
in any locality, and inflict upon persons 
an amount of injury which it was scarcely 
possible to estimate. He admitted that 
cases of this kind were not treated as 
they were in the Bill of last year, by 
which exemption from costs and penalties 
was secured to the Commissioners. Ifthe 
principle of the Bill was to be applied in 
the manner he had indicated, the question 
would arise, how far was it to be car- 
ried? Was there in England a gallery 
which would be safe from interference ? 
It might be said that every object of 
ancient and modern art was entitled to 


preservation ; but it could not be desired 
that each article should be abstracted 
from private galleries. In this respect, 
at all events, it would be wise not to admit 


the thin end of the wedge. As long as 
these objects were in the hands of private 
owners, they would in most cases be 
safer than they would be if they once 
became public property. Some of the 
ancient barrows, through having been 
first rifled by antiquarians, had been 
carted away and levelled by farmers; 
and if the notion of private property in 
monuments was weakened, we should 
find owners and tenants protecting them- 
selves by measures of this kind. A 
friend of his found a gentleman on his 
property using hammer and chisel, and 
his friend, on remonstrating, was asked— 
“By what right do you interfere?” 
He replied—‘‘ I interfere first on public 
grounds, and secondly as one having a 
vested interest in the property ;” and 
the rejoinder was—‘‘ Right of property ! 
I always thought it belonged to the 
public.” It was on that assumption 
that the man was about to take away a 
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portion of it. For himself, he believed 
it was the antiquarians who had done 
most mischief in England: and if the 
ancient monuments were placed in their 
hands they would do still more. Stone- 
henge had been owned by a relative of 
his who was asked to give his consent 
to an investigation which would have 
involved digging to a considerable depth. 
He said to his relative—‘‘ You are the 
custodian of the place; whatever hap- 
pens, you are responsible, and will be 
held responsible by the public; if you 
allow an investigation of this kind to be 
made in this chalk soil you will have 
every stone about your ears; and what 
will the public say then?” Hisrelative 
leaded that the application was made 
ty great archeologists; but he still 
urged—‘‘ It is to you that the public 
will look,” and therefore advised him to 
refuse. The refusal was accordingly 
given, although the letter of application 
bore the name of ‘J. Lubbock.” If 


the hon. Member for Maidstone had 
carried out the proposed investigation, 
he would have levelled Stonehenge. 
oo ee The hon. Member for 
alway (Mr. Mitchell Henry), who said 


“No,” did not know the soil; it was 
not like Irish soil. You could not force 
your way under chalk, and the attempt 
to do what was proposed would have 
levelled the stones to the surface of the 
soil. He did not believe in handing 
everything over to antiquarians; some 
monuments were safer in other hands, 
where he hoped the House would permit 
them to remain. In Zhe Times there 
had appeared a letter, in which the dis- 
comfiture of the late Government was 
attributed to the insufficient regard paid 
to the rights of private property, and it 
was a singular fact that the initials ap- 
pended to that letter were the same as 
those of a gentleman whose name was 
on the back of this Bill last year— 
namely, ‘KE. P. B.” (Mr. Bouverie). 
The warning contained in the letter 
should be applied to this Bill, and feel- 
ing the justice of it, he was compelled 
to vote for the rejection of the Bill. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tnt EXCHE- 
QUER said, before the House went toa 
division, he wished to call serious atten- 
tion, on behalf of the Government, to 
an important deviation involved in the 
measure under notice from the constitu- 
tional practice and principle underlying 
the conduct of Public Business in this 
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country, which was that Votes of public 
money should be proposed only by re- 
sponsible Ministers of the Crown. That 
was a principle on which too much stress 
could not be laid, if any regard was to 
be paid to public economy. In America, 
some years ago, he was struck by the 
effects of an opposite practice. In Con- 
gress, there appeared to be too great a 
facility for independent Members to get 
up and propose Votes of public money, 
and that led to great extravagance in 
many cases. Anybody who had watched 
the way in which measures involving 
expenditure were brought forward and 
discussed in Parliament must feel that 
any step which relaxed the exclusive 
power of the Ministry to propose Votes 
of public money ought to be viewed with 
very great jealousy. The attention of 
new Members might not have been 
directed to the fact that the 11th clause 
of the Bill was printed in italics, and 
the reason of that was that independent 
Members, like the hon. Baronet the 
Member for Maidstone (Sir John Lub- 
bock) in the present case, had not the 
power to introduce Bills which proposed 
that grants should be made from the 
Treasury, and if this Bill were to become 
law, it would be necessary that the Go- 
vernment should consent to propose 
Votes in Supply for the purpose of sup- 
plying the required funds. The reason 
why that initiative was reserved to the 
Ministers of the Crown was obvious. It 
was their duty, when a proposal involv- 
ing expense was made, to investigate 
the grounds on which it rested, and to 
consider carefully what were its limits, 
and whether the Government could 
undertake to recommend its acceptance 
to Parliament. If it were desirable that 
anything should be done in the way of more 
systematically preserving our ancient 
monuments, if there should be a public 
Commission to protect them, and if it 
were desirable that any expenditure 
should be incurred, the safest, best, and 
most proper manner, therefore, would 
be to bring the subject under the notice 
of the Government, and let them inves- 
tigate it, and bring in a measure to effect 
the object. He quite agreed with the 
hon. Member for Galway (Mr. Mitchell 
Henry) that questions of this kind were 
often initiated by private Members ; 
but that Bill went further, for its main 
object was that in all the proceedings 
taken under it, public money should be 
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provided, and that the proceedings of 
the Commissioners should be liberally 
supported by contributions from the 
Treasury. He was far from saying 
that it was not for a private Member 
to draw attention to such a subject; 
but, that having been done, it was de- 
sirable on many grounds, especially 
financial grounds, and perhaps to some 
extent on that of the interference with 
the rights of private property, that any 
measure which might be introduced 
should be in the hands of the Go- 
vernment rather than in those of a 
private Member. The hon. Member for 
Cambridge University (Mr. Beresford 
Hope) said—‘‘ After all, this is a ques- 
tion of detail; let us vote the prin- 
ciple of the Bill, establish a Commission, 
and see what is to be done, and if the 
Government will not agree to a grant 
of public money, let us see if we cannot 
do without it.” He did not think they 
could treat the measure in that way. 
Last year, when a similar measure was 
discussed, the then Government rather 
favoured such a course; he thought the 
Home Secretary last year said the Go- 
vernment could not assent to the appli- 
cation of public money to the purpose, 
but they were not unwilling to consent 
to the second reading with the idea that 
some other means of providing the funds 
might be adopted. But a Bill resting 
upon the principle of a Commission, 
which was to be liberally supplied with 
public funds, and a Bill resting upon the 
principle of a Commission which was to 
find funds in some other way, were totally 
different things ; and it was not affirming 
the principle of this Bill, if they agreed 
to it on the understanding that the Com- 
mission was not to be supplied with pub- 
lic money. Ifa Bill were under discussion 
which made no reference to the mode 
in which the funds were to be provided, 
it would have to be considered how 
compensations were to be made, and a 
good deal of jealous criticism would be 
expended upon the proposal. There was 
also an indication in the Bill which would 
very much alarm hon. Members, even 
more than the Bill as it stood seemed to 
do, if the idea of Government liability 
should be given up. The 16th clause 
provided for the transfer of monuments 
in certain cases to local authorities. If 
there were no funds provided by the 
Government, and if the Commissioners 


had to find the funds as best they could, 
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they would, in many instances, have no 
other way of meeting the cost than by 
inducing local authorities to become pos- 
sessors of those objects. Hon. Members 
who might be disposed to trust a body of 
Commissioners, such as those named in 
the Bill, not to annoy private proprie- 
tors by the use they might make of the 
monuments of which they took pos- 
session, would feel a little jealous if 
the monuments were to be placed in the 
hands of local authorities. The only 
possible way, therefore, in which the 
Bill could be made acceptable was by 
accepting the principle of a liberal sub- 
sidy from the Treasury ; for all chance of 
the avoidance of difficulties between those 
who were anxious to preserve monu- 
ments, and private proprietors who would 
feel that their rights were endangered, 
rested upon the principle that there 
should be a provision out of the public 
funds for the purpose. If the Bill were 
assented to, then inquiry would have to 
be made as to the extent of the respon- 
sibilities it would involve, and with re- 
gard. to that point, there seemed to be 
no limit to the applications which might 
be made under the Bill. If British, 
Roman, and Saxon remains were to be 
preserved, an enormous field would be 
opened; and the very power and strength 
of the Commissioners would make it 
difficult for the Government to resist their 
applications. Appointed by Parliament, 
the Commissioners would speak with 
authority when they said—‘‘ Such and 
such monuments are in danger; you 
must find us funds.” A great temp- 
tation moreover would be offered to pri- 
vate proprietors who, at their own ex- 
pense and much to their credit, were now 
preserving these monuments, to throw 
off the burden and to cast it upon the 
public. In conclusion he would say that 
by far the most efficacious way of pre- 
serving most of the monuments would 
be to trust to private care, stimulated by 
the watchfulness of those who were in- 
terested in them, and by the pressure of 
public opinion exercised by the welcome 
visits of the learned societies and by the 
vigilance of local papers and class peri- 
odicals. There might be exceptional 
cases in which more systematic inter- 
ference might become necessary; and 
these could be brought forward specially ; 
and when they were, Government would 
be willing to look into them and see 
what legislation was necessary. But it 
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would be a mischievous and unfortunate 
precedent to pass this Bill in its present 
shape, and therefore he hoped the House 
would not accept it. 

Mr. DILLWYN said, in support of 
the measure, that if some of the clauses 
of the Bill required to be restricted in 
their operation, all that was necessary 
could be done in Committee ; and if they 
were to wait until the Government 
brought in a Bill, they would have to 
wait along time. He had no doubt the 
feeling of the country and of the House 
was that some protection ought to be 
afforded to ancient monuments, and that 
was the opinion that would be expressed 
by those who voted for the second read- 
ing of the Bill. Seeing that many old 
monuments had been seriously injured, 
and that it was high time that they 
should be secured from the wilful depre- 
dations to which they had hitherto been 
exposed, he hoped the principle would 
be approved and that the Bill would be 
referred to a Select Committee. 

Mr. HENLEY said, he should be 
sorry to see these ancient monuments 
destroyed; but he thought the perfunc- 
tory manner in which the Schedule dealt 
with the property of many persons was 
avery poor return to them for the care 
which they and their ancestors had taken 
of it for many hundred years. The Bill 
said that such persons must not injure 


their property, unless they gave notice of 


their intention to do so, and claimed 
compensation for the injury they pro- 
posed to commit. If we wanted a man’s 
property, we ought to give him fair 
notice of the public ground on which we 
wanted it, and pay him for it, and we 
ought not to keep a Bill like this hang- 
ing over him. It referred not only toa 
monument, but also to its site, and no 
one could tell how far a site might 
extend. Nothing would be more likely 
to lead to the destruction of these monu- 
ments than such attempts at legislation 
as this, and no such mode of dealing 
with the rights of private property ought 
ever to receive the sanction of that 
House. If the Bill went on, there was 
nothing to prevent the owners of some 
of these monuments burning the stones 
as lime before the Act could come into 
force. The definition of ‘‘monument” 
given in the Bill was very large and in- 
cluded many things, even to a ditch, and 
it was altogether too vague as the basis 
of any interference with private pro- 
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perty. Moreover, a measure of the kind 
ought to be in the hands of the Govern- 
ment, if it was right that ancient 
monuments should be preserved on pub- 
lic grounds. The proposed method of 
ascertaining the amount of compensation 
in any case was unjust, for the Bill 
adopted the clauses of the Defence Act, 
the justification of which was that fortifi- 
cations were deemed a great public neces- 
sity, but the absence of such urgency in 
this matter should have dictated resort 
to the Lands Clauses Act in arriving at 
the compensation to be awarded. 

Sm JOHN LUBBOCK, in reply to 
the various objections urged against the 
Bill said, that under it the right of ac- 
cess to a monument would not arise until 
it had been purchased and paid for; 
while as to the apprehended invasion of 
a man’s house, nobody lived in British, 
Celtic, or Roman remains; and it was 
not proposed to interfere with any mo- 
nument situated in parks, gardens, or 
pleasure-grounds. The reason that the 
Duchy of Cornwall was excluded from 
the Bill was because it could not be in- 
cluded without consent, which was re- 
fused ; and the names of the Commission 
were a sufficient assurance that there 
would be no vexatious interference with 
the rights of private property. The 
Bill, moreover, would not burden rate- 
payers at all, because it contemplated 
that the Treasury would undertake a 
charge which would be for the national 
advantage ; but if the Government 
would not accept the Bill with that 
clause in it, the promoters would take 
it without the clause. With regard to 
what had been said by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Galway (Mr. Mitchell-Henry), 
ecclesiastical buildings in Ireland were 
provided for by the Irish Church Act. 
‘Whether Silchester should be included 
in the Schedule was a question for Com- 
mittee. Medizval buildings were not 
included in the present Bill, because it 
was considered that they could best be 
dealt with by a different machinery. 
Moreover, they would require a con- 
siderable outlay for repairs, which was 
not the case with the monuments dealt 
with in the present measure. The 
reason why the Bill named the Defence 
Act instead of the Lands Clauses Act 
was that the former contemplated partial 
or entire acquisition, and the latter en- 
tire acquisition only. He might state 
that there never was any intention to 
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make deep excavations at Stonehenge, 
or to do anything which could have en- 
dangered the monument. Archzeologists, 
however, were anxious to have deter- 
mined one point, which might have 
thrown light on the date of Stonehenge, 
and, much to his regret, permission to 
do that was refused. It had been 
said that the care of the monuments 
should be left to their private owners, 
but under their management the monu- 
ments were disappearing. There was 
no desire on the part of the pro- 
moters of the Bill to interfere with 
private rights further than to limit the 
rights of private destruction. He had 
no wish to commit the House to the 
details of the Bill; but was anxious that 
by reading the Bill a second time the 
House should express its opinion that 
it was the national duty to take steps to 
preserve the ancient monuments of the 
country. 


Question put, ‘That the word ‘now’ 
stand part of the Question.” 


The House divided :—Ayes 94; Noes 
147: Majority 53. 
Main Question, as amended, put, and 


agreed to. 
Second Reading put off for six months. 


BETTING BILL—[Br11 4.] 
(Mr. Anderson, Sir William Stirling Maxwell, 
Mr. Stevenson, Mr. MeLagan.) 
SECOND READING, 


Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. ANDERSON, in moving that the 
Bill be now read a second time, said: It 
is now just 21 years since the present 
betting law was passed. The Bill was 
introduced by Sir Alexander Cockburn, 
then Attorney General, and the speech 
he made on that occasion so entirely met 
the assent of this House, that it passed 
through both Houses without any dis- 
cussion. Why Scotland was exempted 
from the operation of the Bill I have been 
unable to discover ; but I am very 
sure that if Sir Alexander Cockburn and 
the Parliament of that:day had been 
aware of the result of that exemption, 
it would never have been made. Fora 
considerable time the Act was not put 
strongly in force in England, but for 
some years back it has been actively car- 
ried out, and the result has been not by 
any means to put down the system for the 
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suppression of which the Act was framed, 
but merely to drive betting-houses out 
of England and Ireland. Many of the 
betting agents settled in the Channel 
Islands, and at Calais and Boulogne; 
but they soon found they could carry 
on their business more conveniently in 
Scotland. The result, therefore, has 
been to send those betting men from 
protected England to unprotected Scot- 
land, and in recent years the number of 
betting-houses in Scotland has been 
greatly extended. As you are aware, 
several attempts were made during the 
last Parliament to get a remedy for the 
evil. These attempts have never been 
defeated on their own merits. In no 
ease have any of the Bills come up for 
discussion in this House. One of them 
—the Bill introduced by Lord Morley 
three years ago—passed through the 
House of Lords without opposition, and 
came down to this House, where it was 
lost merely for want of time to discuss 
it. Every attempt that has been made 
since to get the law remedied has fallen 
through in the same way. The reason 
of this is, that the late Government, 
no doubt with the best intentions, over- 
burthened itself with heroic measures, 
and blocked the way of all Bills’ intro- 
duced by private Members, and in addi- 
tion to this, Scotch business was rather 
systematically shelved during the reign 
of the late Government. There has been 
no debate on this question, and neither 
party is committed in regard to it. If 
any party is committed against it, I 
think it must be the Home Rule party, 
for I see two distinguished Members of 
it have put down hostile Amendments. 
Indeed, they put them down before the 
Bill was printed, and therefore I suppose 
they took it for granted it would be the 
same as last year’s in respect of being 
purely Scotch; and they being Irish 
Members were bound to interfere with 
Scotch legislation, it being, as I presume, 
one of the objects of the Home Rule 
party to govern Scotland according to 
Irish ideas. I do not object at all to 
their interference. I am very much 
pleased to see Irish Members taking an 
interest in Scotch legislation, and think 
all Members of Parliament ought to do 
so. The objects, then, of this Bill, are 
in the first place to amend the English 
law, which is deficient in so far that it 
permits betting advertisements and cir- 
culars; and, after it has been amended in 
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this respect, to extend the law to Scot- 
land. I consider these two objects 
equally important. The English Act has 
hitherto acted towards Scotland very much 
in the way of the humane gardener who 
' got rid of the vermin in his garden by 
throwing it into that of his neighbour. 
Some ay Members say I want to 
pass a Bill to throw it back again. Itis 
not so. Indeed, it is precisely because I 
do not want todo so, that I wish to amend 
the English law before extending it to 
Scotland. Inthe matter of advertisements, 
at present, the English law attempts to 
put them down. There is a clause in the 
Act against advertisements; but when it 
came to be interpreted a few years ago, 
it was found that the authorities were 
unable to enforce it, because it provided 
that advertisements to be illegal must 
invite people to resort to betting houses 
in England, and therefore that advertise- 
ments which invited them to betting- 
houses in Scotland were not illegal. I 
wish to make it as much illegal for Scot- 
land as it is for England. If we extend 
the law to Scotland without putting down 
advertisements, the effect will be merely 
to drive these betting houses out of Scot- 
land and let them go to the Channel 
Islands, and to Calais and Boulogne, 
whence they will continue to flood Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland with their 
advertisements, and, in short, carry on 
the same game as they have been doing 
in late years from Scotland. The extent 
towhich this kind of advertising is carried 
in the country is not generally known. 
Hon. Members who read The Times or The 
Standard never see the advertisements to 
which I refer. I had the curiosity to look 
at the sporting papers of Saturday, and 
in one paper called The Sportsman, which 
is published four times a-week, I found 
no fewer than 56 betting advertisements, 
including those of the “ tipsters””— 
learned gentlemen who advertise their 
willingness to confide to correspondents 
the names of the certain winners of parti- 
cular races. In another paper, Zhe Sport- 
ing Life, which I believe is published 
twice a-week, I found no fewer than 70 
such advertisements, and other papers had 
smaller numbers. I have been informed 
on good authority that one betting-house 
alone in Edinburgh pays a single London 
newspaper so much as £80 a-week for 
advertising, and that house advertises in 
other papers also. One class of adver- 
tisements are called discretionary adver- 
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tisements ; and these being undoubtedly 
dishonest, the newspapers charge a very 
high price for inserting them. Now, I 
was very much struck, in looking over 
the London sporting papers on Saturday, 
to find that not one of them had a single 
“discretionary” advertisement. A few 
weeks ago the same papers were full of 
them, and it is only since this Bill has 
been printed that they have wished to 
appear as virtuous as possible by exclud- 
ing these advertisements. The Sportsman, 
I see, has announced its intention of not 
publishing any more of them. That 
paper, however, has for years shared the 
plunder of these discretionary advertise- 
ments, and all the time the editor, in his 
Notices to Correspondents, was warning 
his readers against them, thus showing 
that he knew very well the nature of the 
advertisements. In fact, all newspaper 
editors know perfectly well what they 
mean. I have extracted a few of the ad- 
vertisements to show the House what 
they are like. Here is one from a paper 
rejoicing in the name of the Zhe Sporting 
Clipper— 

“Three splendid speculations. Great success. 
For the trifling stake of 15s. you can realisé 
£3,000, for £1, £12,000, and for £8, £37,000. 
For particulars, apply without delay to so and 
so, Guernsey.” 

I found a number of other advertisements 
hailing from the Channel Islands. One 
was to theeffect that a gentleman had, by 
long and careful study of the average of 
chances, discovered a system by which 
the telling of a winning horse was re- 
duced to a mathematical certainty, and 
was willing to give the benefit of his 
discovery to all who sent him 5s. in 
postage stamps; while another one set 


| forth that a former owner of race-horses 


was willing to send the names of certain 
winners, on condition that they were not 
backed in London, and that the appli- 
cants sent 5s. in postage stamps, the 
object of the charge being to stave off 
merely inquisitive people. Of course, 
the idea that there is any mathematical 
process whatever by which the absolute 
winner of any race could be foretold is 
so absurd, that it is hardly credible any 
people would believe it; but the fact 
remains that this class of advertisement 
is steadily increasing in number every 
day. A few years ago they were to be 
numbered by twos and threes—now they 
appear in swarms. ‘This shows that 
there is a steadily increasing crop of 
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fools ready to waste their money by 
sending it to these people, who profess 
to have these wonderful secrets, and at 
the same time to have so much generosity 
that they are willing to part with them 
for 5s. The extreme absurdity of the 
thing never occurs to the young men 
who send their money to get the value- 
less information. Advertisements of the 
kind I have been describing are perfectly 
legal. I ask hon. Members if they 
ought to be so. I ask them if they are 
not most immoral and prejudicial in 
their effects. We do not allow adver- 
tisements about gaming tables or lot- 
teries; then why should we allow them 
about houses of this kind? One re- 
markable fact is that respectable editors 
will not admit this class of advertise- 
ments at all. Perhaps the most re- 
spectable sporting papers in this country 
are The Field and Land and Water. These 
are papers that encourage horse-racing, 
but neither of them will admit one 
single betting advertisement, not even a 
tipster’s advertisement. I have letters 
from The Times, The Daily Telegraph, The 
Daily News, The Standard, The Hour, The 
Echo, and The Globe, all stating that 
they had made it an absolute rule to 
refuse insertion to every betting adver- 
tisement, some of them adding that they 
had come to this decision, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that they were offered 
double their scale prices for them. 
What conclusion can be drawn from 
this? Why, no other than that the 
editors of these newspapers know that 
there is something bad about the betting 
advertisements. We all know that 
newspapers are most anxious to cultivate 
their advertising columns, and we may 
rest assured they would not refuse these 
particular advertisements unless there 
was something decidedly wrong about 
them. So far, as I have been able to see, 
The Advertiser, and The Morning Post 
are the only two daily London papers 
that ever insert them, and they are very 
mild sinners, all they do being to smuggle 
one or two in now and then, and they 
always put them in very small type, asif 
they were ashamed of them. The worst 
sinners, I am sorry to say, are the pro- 
vincial papers. Zhe Glasgow Herald, 
however, has set a good example by re- 
fusing to insert them altogether, and I 
hope some others do the same. And 
now as to the betting-houses. These 
are of two classes. One class is an 
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absolute swindling class. The keepers 
of them are nothing but swindlers, 
They take the public money without the 
slightest idea of ever paying anything 
back. All those who profess to have 
discretionary or optional investments 
may be considered as belonging to this 
swindling class. I would like to give 
some idea of what sort of inducements 
these men hold out to the public. They 
all begin their advertisements by statin 

the immense success they have Al rm. 
at different race meetings, and then pro- 
ceed to give instances of the sums gained 
through their agency, stating that thou- 
sands are weekly made by betting on 
their advice, and that there is no surer 
method of making a fortune. Discre- 
tionary advertisements may not be gene- 
rally understood. I will explain the 
system. A person who wants to bet, 
probably by way of showing his discre- 
tion, trusts his money to a man he knows 
nothing about, and the money is to be 
laid out at that man’s discretion, and to 
be accounted for after the race is over. 
I have one of the accounts in my hand. 
It is from a house which has very many 
advertisements informing the public that 
it has an infallible method of winning, 
and generally at long odds. The gentle- 
man who sent it to meinvested £5, and the 
account shows ten bets in all—four of 
them winning and six of them losing bets, 
and the whole stake being lost. The re- 
markable feature is that the winning 
bets were in every case a bet at evens— 
a horse against the field—or a bet in 
which odds were given on the horse, 
while all the losing bets were those in 
which the odds had been accepted. 
Therefore, the infallible method of 
winning always fails unless the public 
favourite is backed. These discretion- 
ary advertisements are called among 
sporting men ‘‘ muff traps,” and I think 
the phrase is very expressive, because 
the advertisements only take in simple- 
tons. It may be said that this sort of 
thing cannot last—that men will find 
themselves swindled once, and will take 
care not to be taken in again. It must 
be remembered, however, that there is 
a constant crop of new men growing up, 
and these betting men go on the theory 
that they can always get new customers. 
One of themselves very well expressed it 
the other day by saying—‘‘ There is a 
fool born every minute, and, thank God, 
some of them live.’”” ‘Some people think 
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fools were-made for the benefit of rogues. 
In some quarters it is thought to be an 
interference with the providential balance 
of equities to legislate for the protection 
of fools, and hon. Memberswill remember 
how the ‘‘Claimant” expressed this view 
—‘Surely them with plenty of money 
and no brains were made for them with 
plenty of brains and no money.” That 
is the principle on which these betting 
men act. They think that they can al- 
ways get new customers when they have 
disgusted their old ones. Then there is the 
respectable class—those who pay their 
obligations when they lose; and although 
these are comparatively honest men, I 
think I will beable to show their system to 
be the more immoral and more dangerous 
of the two, because while the others all 
trust to new customers, these men lead 
on the old ones from one step to another 
till they are more or less completely 
ruined. The profit they get is by giv- 
ing less than the market odds—in fact, 
these houses create the odds. Every- 
body who knows anything about bet- 
ting knows that, as a rule, the backers 
of horses lose money even in the fairest 
betting, and it can easily be understood 
how much more likely they are to lose 
when they are obliged to pay their share 
of the enormous expense of large estab- 
lishments and advertising. It is very 
like playing with loaded dice. Every 
person knows that loaded dice do not 
always turn up against you; but it 
gives them a tendency to do so, and 
over a long course of play you are cer- 
tain to lose. In the same way, over a 
long course of events the balance must 
undoubtedly be against the backers of 
horses. They will always come to grief 
in the end. The result may be delayed 
—a man may occasionally win; he may 
even win large sums now and again; 
but these winnings will only encourage 
him to go on till he gets deeper and 
deeper into difficulties, till at last he 
reaches complete ruin, or his career ter- 
minates in some such climax as this— 
the paragraph is one I cut from a Glas- 
gow paper— 

“ Alleged theft of £100.—A young man 
named was yesterday brought up at 
the Central Police Court on a charge of stealing 
£100 from the office of his employer. It is 
stated that the prisoner had recently become 
addicted to betting.” 

I have letters here from the police of 
Glasgow and Edinburgh, and would 
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like to read a few short extracts. The 
Glasgow letter says— 


“ At the present time there are no less than 
28 betting-houses in Glasgow, the number having 
been nearly doubled within the last two years. 
The more stringently the Act is enforced in 
England, the more numerous become the houses 
here. A few years ago there were none at all. 
The great majority—almost the whole—of the 
betting men are strangers who have had to flee 
from London, Liverpool, Manchester, &e. That 
the existence of such men and places has had, 
and is having, a very demoralising and preju- 
dicial effect on the young men of the city there 
cannot be the least doubt.” 


The writer then proceeds to give in- 
stances, but those I need not trouble 
you with. The Edinburgh police letter 
gives a list of 13 betting-houses existing 
in that city. There are two mentioned 
as being large establishments, which em- 
ploy several clerks each. Four are men- 
tioned as doing a very extensive busi- 
ness, and it is said they have £5,000 or 
£6,000 on every important race. Then 
there is a list of seven which take stakes 
from is. upwards. These houses are 
said to be frequented mostly by the poorer 
classes ; but nevertheless they are fre- 
quented in such numbers that they take 
from £250 to £1,000 on the principal 
races. The letter goes on to speak of 
cases in which the police interfere. It 
states that in one house in Elder Street 
they found upwards of 300 letters en- 
closing money and stamps, and about 
1,500 circulars. - I have other informa- 
tion which I believe to be thoroughly 
accurate, and I am told that there are two 
houses in Scotland that are making 
£20,000 a-piece per annum. There is 
therefore a high pecuniary stake at issue, 
and the parties interested will no doubt 
make every possible effort to get the pre- 
sent state of the law continued. I now 
come to the objections that are urged 
against the Bill. First, it is said that it 
would be a blow to our great national 
sport. There could be no more un- 
founded objection. It does not interfere 
with horse-racing at all. Indeed, its 
only effect in regard to horse-racing 
would be to rid it of one of those blots 
which tend at present to make a noble 
sport appear disreputable. If it were 
otherwise, would Zhe Field and Land 
and Water—which refuse to admit these 
advertisements and support horse-racing 
—approve of the Bill? [ ‘‘ Hear, hear!” | 
I am glad to hear ‘‘ Hear, hear,” from 


the hon. Member for Mid-Lincoln- 
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shire (Mr. Chaplin), and I hope he will 
give us the benefit of his opinion on 
the subject, because I am sure there is 
no man to whose opinion on such a 
subject the House would attach more 
weight. If this Bill interfered with 
horse-racing, would a Bill more stringent 
—Lord Morley’s—have been allowed to 
pass another House without any ques- 
tion? We know noble Lords are not 
likely to pass any measure that would in- 
terfere with horse-racing, and my Bill is 
really milder than Lord Morley’s, because 
it leaves out a strong clause he succeeded 
in passing through the House of Lords. 
The men who frequent these betting- 
houses as a rule know nothing whatever 
about horse-racing. Most of them never 
saw a race at all, and know nothing 
about race-horses, further than that they 
have four legs, and even that is hardly 
true of some of the wretched outsiders 
they are induced to back. Another ob- 
jection to the Bill is, that itis a piece of 
class legislation—that it is an inter- 
ference with the poor man’s privilege 
of betting. It does not take away his 
right of betting. It does nothing to 
interfere with anyone’s right of bet- 


ting. It only interferes with the poor 
man’s privilege of being robbed. It only 
interferes with those unfair inducements 
which are held out to men to make them 


bet. I myself do not feel that betting is 
in itself an immoral act, and therefore, I 
am not prepared to prohibit betting. I 
say nothing whatever in regard to those 
men who can afford to make bets. The 
immorality only comes in when the ele- 
ment of fraud is introduced, or when 
men who cannot afford to lose are in- 
duced to bet by false representations— 
men who, if they did lose, would do 
serious damage to those dependent on 
them, or to employers who trusted 
them with their money. It is only 
with those two points—of being fraudu- 
lent, and of unduly tempting young 
men to bet—that my Bill deals. The 
only other objection I have seen is to 
a particular clause which is intended to 
put down circulars and letters sent by 
post. A great deal of dirt has been 
thrown at this clause, which, it is said, 
is intended to interfere with the privacy 
of our letters. There is, however, no- 
thing whatever in the Bill, or in the par- 
ticular clause referred to, to give any- 
body any power to interfere with any 
letters at all; but the way in which that 
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clause will work—and it will be very 
effectual—is this, that it will put the 
sender of a circular always at the 
mercy of the man he sends it to. Eve 

one who sends a circular will know this, 
and it will tend greatly to decrease the 
number of circulars, and to make the 
man who sends them careful not to at- 
tempt to swindle those he sends them to; 
because he would know his punishment 
could be so easily brought about. That, 
however, is a point of detail, which can 
be dealt with in Committee. I hope 
I have now made my case sufficiently 
strong to induce hon. Members to 
support the second reading of this Bill. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Mr. George Anderson.) 


Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, the matter with which the Bill 
dealt was so important that he felt it 
would not be right for it to pass with- 
out some one saying a few words on 
behalf of the Government. There was 
one broad principle which should guide 
them in dealing with this question, and 
that was that what had ever since 18538 
been deemed necessary for the conduct 
of public morality and order for one part 
of the Kingdom, should apply to the 
whole of it. The Act of 1853 was passed 
with the view of correcting the very 
errors and faults which had been brought 
so prominently forward by the hon. 
Member for Glasgow (Mr. Anderson); 
but since the passing of that Act the 
sister kingdom of Scotland, which had 
been omitted from its provisions, had 
been made the nest of the men who 
had previously carried on their betting 
operations in England. As he under- 
stood, the Bill now proposed would ex- 
tend the provisions of the Act of 1853 
to Scotland, and it would also correct 
one or two defects in the Act itself. The 
statute of 1853 enacted in the 3rd clause 
that advertisements with respect to bet- 
ting transactions in England and Ire- 
land should not be published in any 
paper belonging to those parts of the 
country, and the result was that adver- 
tisements from Scotland and France 
could be published with impunity, and 
were published in the English news- 
papers, so that the intention of the Act 
in that respect had been defeated. The 

resent Bill would meet that defect. 
hen it was objected that the Bill of 
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the hon. Member was class legislation, 
he would say that it was a Bill that did 
not come within any such definition. It 
did not deal with the poor man more 
than with the rich; but it insisted that 
betting transactions should be carried 
out on a system of honour, and not on 
such a system of deposit as now existed. 
The Government felt themselves justi- 
fied in supporting a Bill of that kind, 
though brought in by a private Member, 
reserving to itself the right of making 
Amendments when it got into Committee. 
So far as the principle was concerned, 
they were glad to give it their support. 
Mr. MITCHELL HENRY said, he 
felt it his duty to notice a remark which 
had been made by the hon. Member for 
Glasgow (Mr. Anderson) in moving the 
second reading of the Bill. The hon. 
Member said he observed that two Irish 
Members belonging to the Home Rule 
party had given Notice of Amendments 
hostile to the Bill. He (Mr. Mitchell 
Henry) regarded it as an unfortunate 
circumstance that every opportunity 
should be taken by some hon. Mem- 
bers in that House of introducing in- 
sinuations of that nature in debates 
relating to other subjects. The hon. 
Member, moreover, was mistaken in 
supposing that the two hon. Members 
he referred to belonged to the Home 
Rule party. One of them was not a 
Home Ruler; on the contrary, he was 
very much opposed to it. Home Rule 
should be discussed on its merits. So 
far as he was concerned, the earlier 
it was discussed the better; and he 
did not think that it would then be 
found to be a measure that could jus- 
tify hon. Members on either side of 
the House pointing to those who held 
the Home Rule faith as being, in con- 
sequence, unfitted to legislate, or to 
express an opinion upon general ques- 
tions of the kind now before the House. 
Mr. M‘LAREN: Representing one of 
the cities to be affected by this Bill, I 
desire to say a few words. I have re- 
ceived a Petition from the Chamber of 
Commerce of Edinburgh unanimously 
agreeing to the principle of the Bill. 
Some time ago I presented a Petition 
numerously signed from the inhabitants 
of the city and county of Edinburgh, 
likewise expressing approval of the 
measure, and I have just received a 
Petition in its favour from the Trade 
Protection Society, numbering 1,300 per- 
sons, All the gentlemen who sanctioned 
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these Petitions complain of the injury 
that has, to their own personal know- 
ledge, been done to young men in their 
employ by the facilities for gambling 
held out to them by these betting houses 
in Edinburgh, and I am satisfied that 
the moral injury which is inflicted, upon 
the rising generation, by these betting 
houses is something more lamentable 
than hon. Members can easily conceive. 
Many persons in Scotland, who betted 
to large amounts, and lost, have been 
utterly ruined, to the great injury of 
their families. The Petition of the 
Scottish Trade Protection Society is de- 
serving of serious attention. It states 
that many evils have arisen; that many 
persons have been led into vicious and 
dishonest courses by these betting houses, 
which are greatly on the increase; that 
betting houses were almost unknown in 
Scotland until by the operation of the 
Act repressing betting in England, the 
men carrying on this nefarious trade 
were driven out of the country and re- 
moved to Scotland, where they have 
been instrumental in bringing about the 
most calamitous results. The question 
has been so exhaustively treated by the 
hon. Member for Glasgow (Mr. Anderson) 
that I will not say one word except with 
regard to the remarks which have fallen 
from the Under Secretary of State for 
the Home Department. I rejoice that 
the Government are going to support the 
Bill. If they desire to enlist on their 
behalf the sympathies of the people of 
Scotland, they cannot secure that object 
better than by supporting such a bene- 
ficial measure as this. Regarding what 
has been said by the hon. Member for 
Galway (Mr. Mitchell Henry.) I my- 
self have remarked that if Irishmen 
honestly and zealously wish that they 
should govern themselves by what they 
call Home Rule, it is certainly incumbent 
on them to assist the people of Scotland 
in this small measure of home rule ; and 
that they are in a peculiar manner in- 
consistent in opposing a Bill of this kind 
— if they are really opposing it—seeing 
that they are so strongly in favour of the 
Home Rule principle being carried out 
in their own country. 

Mr. ANDERSON said, he desired 
only to make an explanation to the 
hon. Member for Galway (Mr. Mitchell 
Henry). He was sorry he should have 
said anything at which either he or any 
other Home Ruler could take offence. It 
was not intended; for he said he wel- 
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comed them, and was glad to see them 
taking an interest in Scotch business, and 
always should be glad to do so. 

Motion agreed to. 


Bill read a second time ; and committed 
for Tuesday next. 


Married Women’s 


MARRIED WOMEN’S PROPERTY ACT 
(1870) AMENDMENT BILL—[Bm 12.] 
(Mr. Morley, Sir John Lubbock, Sir Charles Mills.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. MORLEY, in moving that the 
Bill be now read a second time, said, its 
object lay within a very narrow compass. 
In 1870, a Bill was passed in that House 
called the Married Women’s Property 
Bill. The 8rd clause of the Bill enacted 
that every woman who married after 
the Act came into operation should dur- 
ing her coverture retain all her personal 
property, whether possessed by her be- 
fore marriage, or acquired after mar- 
riage, free from the debts or control of 
her husband. The 6th clause enacted 
that the husband should not be liable 
for debts contracted by the wife before 


marriage; but that the wife might be 
sued, and any property that she had to 
her separate use might be taken in satis- 


faction of the debt. The Bill went to 
the House of Lords with those two clauses 
init, but when it returned to the House 
of Commons, one of the clauses was 
struck out, and, as the Bill passed, the 
wife lost her property, but the hus- 
band was relieved from the liability to 
pay the debts of the wife before mar- 
riage. He believed he was correctly re- 
presenting the present state of the law 
when he said that there were thousands 
of unmarried women now carrying on 
trade who might purchase on credit 
goods in which they were dealing, and 
the following week might marry and 
snap their fingers at their creditors, who 
would have no remedy against either the 
husband or the wife. He had that day 
presented a Petition from a large num- 
ber of bankers and traders, praying that 
the remedy which this Bill sought to se- 
cure might be granted. He might men- 
tion one case as illustrating the hardships 
inflicted on creditors by the present state 
of the law. A lady purchased a piano 
of a manufacturer, agreeing to pay for 
it in eight quarterly payments. She 
made good three or four of these pay- 
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ments, and then married, and the pro- 
perty in the piano passed to the husband, 
and he refused to pay the instalments 
due by the wife. She, by her marriage, 
was free from the debt, and the husband 
was not liable either. Another case was 
brought before Lord Cairns. A lady had 
lent £100 to a female friend. She mar- 
ried, and almost immediately afterwards 
repudiated the debt. The husband de- 
nied any liability, and there was no 
remedy. Lord Cairns said that was a 
very anomalous state of the law. When 
the Bill was before the House of Lords, 
Lord Cairns, who had charge of it, said 
the main principle of the measure was 
that whenever money or property had 
been acquired by an unmarried woman 
by her own industry it should be secured 
to her separate use, just as if it were 
actually settled upon her; and Lord 
Westbury said he was quite content with 
regard to the principle. He (Mr. Morley) 
was quite unable to account for the fact 
that the right hon. and learned Member 
for Southampton (Mr. Russell Gurney), 
who had charge of the Bill in this House, 
did not take exception to this change in 
its provisions. He believed there was 
great anxiety on the subject in trading 
circles, as spinsters or widows who kept 
shops might incur debts for goods, and 
in case of their marriage the trader who 
sold them the goods had no remedy. If 
that were not the true state of the law, 
he should be very glad to be corrected ; 
but if it were, he hoped the House would 
give its sanction to a. measure proposing 
to remedy such an injustice. The Bill 
as drawn was retrospective, but that had 
not been intended, and he should be 
quite ready in Committee to amend the 
Bill in that respect, as he wished simply 
to deal with cases in which the parties 
married after the passing of the Bill. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Mr. Morley.) 


Mr. LOPES, in supporting the Bill, 
said, he had always been an oppo- 
nent of the Act of 1870, but that 
having become law, he thought the 
Bill of the hon. Member for Bristol 
(Mr. Morley) was a necessary adjunct. 
Up to 1870 the effect of marriage on 
the personal property of the wife was 
to vest it in her husband, who was liable 
to pay the debts of his wife; but when 
the Bill of 1870 was under consideration, 
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it was thought right that if the husband 
was not as theretofore to takethe property 
of the wife, he should not be liable for 
her debts. The Bill now before the 
House proposed’ to modify this state of 
the law, and to enact that the husband 
should not be released from his wife’s 
ante-nuptial obligations, if he took pro- 
perty with her, but should be liable to 
the extent of the property which he took. 
In his opinion, however, the Bill should 
go farther, and prevent the husband’s 
indefinite liability for his wife’s ante- 
nuptial torts; and, with that addition, he 
thought it would be a useful measure. 
Mr. MARTEN, in moving as an 
Amendment, ‘That the Bill be read 
asecond time that day six months,” 
said, the Act of 1870 was the result of 
several years’ consideration, both in that 
and the other House of Parliament. He 
objected to the Bill under notice as being 
likely to re-introduce a former state of 
things, with regard to which very strong 
expressions had been used by the advo- 
cates of the Act of 1870 with reference 
to the position of married women in re- 
lation to property. It was said that 
marriage was equivalent to the forfeiture 
of their property; but that did not 
fairly represent the state of the law on 
the subject. It would be more correct 
to say that the right of property was sus- 
pended during the continuance of the 
marriage. It was necessary that this 
distinction should be borne in mind in 
dealing with this question. And so with 
regard to the liabilities of the wife. If 
an action were brought after marriage 
in respect of liabilities incurred by the 
wife before marriage ; if judgment were 
obtained during the continuance of the 
marriage, the husband, as representing 
both, was held to be responsible, and the 
liability was limited to the continuance 
of the marriage. This Bill would in- 
troduce a novel principle with regard to 
the relation of husband and wife; every 
woman would be treated on her marriage 
as dead in law, and as if her husband 
were her executor ; just as women enter- 
ing religious houses had been held to be 
dead, and the heads of those houses had 
sued their own executors, sometimes 
bringing and maintaining actions against 
the relatives for their property. That 
state of things would be most objection- 
able, for it held the husband lable at 
any distance of time for what he had 
received ; and while a woman might be 
allowed to make a present of a thousand 
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— or more to a godchild, or a 
avourite servant, or a cousin, she would 
not be allowed to give a £10 note to 
her husband without his being called to 
account for it. As regarded the work- 
ing of the Bill, the husband might be 
held liable, and even his executors, at a 
distance of 20 or 30 years, for every 
penny he received at the time of his 
marriage, and for every article of furni- 
ture, under the penalty of completely 
satisfying the liability charged against 
him. The onus ought to be thrown 
upon the creditor to prove that the hus- 
band had received from the wife pro- 
perty that was answerable for the liabi- 
lity. In the first section of the Bill the 
word ‘‘ entitled’? was used, and in the 
second the word used was ‘ received.” 
By the 1st section the husband was 
made liable for any property he was 
entitled to receive on the wife’s account, 
so that the 1st section made him respon- 
sible not only for what he had received, 
but also for what he might have received 
but had not received. On the other 
hand, the 2nd section provided a remedy 
only for what the husband had received. 
He objected, also, to the provision in the 
2nd section which said that the Judge 
should make such an order as he might 
think just. It was important that some 
general principle should be laid down 
for the guidance of the Judges both of 
the Superior and Inferior Courts, and 
especially of the latter, seeing that, al- 
though the amounts might be compara- 
tively small, yet that the Bill affected 
the interests of a great number of per- 
sons. It was remarkable that the Act 
of 1870 did not extend to Scotland, and 
if this Bill passed in its present shape 
there would be three different laws for 
the different parts of the Kingdom. 
England was under the operation of the 
Act of 1870, and would come under the 
operation of the present Bill. Ireland 
was under the operation of the Act of 
1870, but was excluded from the present 
Bill; while Scotland would come under 
the operation of the present Bill, but 
was not under the Act of 1870. This 
discrepancy might, no doubt, be reme- 
died in Committee. The hon. Member 
for Bristol (Mr. Morley) had relied upon 
the case of the traders, and their case 
no doubt might be distinguished from 
others, but the class of female traders 
was very small. The last Census gave 
the total number of females in England 
and Wales as 11,653,332, but of these 
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only 57,237 were engaged in trade. The 
number, however, was sufficiently im- 
portant to justify some provision to meet 
the case of women who were traders at 
the time of their marriage. He would 
recommend that that case should be met 
by an amplification of the 1st section of 
the Act of 1870, which secured to a mar- 
ried woman her earnings in trade, &c. 
He would suggest that the stock-in- 
trade, the book debts due and growing 
due, the assets, and the goodwill of the 
business of a woman who entered into 
the married state should belong to her 
for her separate use in the absence of an 
agreement to the contrary made at the 
time of her marriage. The separate pro- 
perty would then become subject to any 
judgment on any contract made by her 
previous to her marriage. If any alle- 
gation of fraud were set up and estab- 
lished, the Courts would have power to 
meet such a case. The Bill, moreover, 
was objectionable as an instance of piece- 
meal legislation, and if Parliament un- 
dertook to alter the Act of 1870, it should 
be done by some complete and fully- 
considered measure. Seeing that the 
Bill only dealt with a fragment of the 
question, and that it failed to lay down 
any distinct principle on which the Courts 
should proceed, he had no hesitation in 
moving its rejection. 

Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the word ‘‘ now,” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words ‘‘ upon this 
day six months.”—(Mr. Alfred Marten.) 


Sm FRANCIS GOLDSMID said, 
that if he saw any chance of compre- 
hensive legislation on this subject during 
the present Session, he would willingly 
wait. A comprehensive measure was 
brought in last year, was supported by 
considerable majorities, and would have 
passed the House of Commons but for 
the half past 12 o’clock rule. Although 
the other House were not disinclined to 
criticize the proceedings of this, noble 
and learned Lords appeared to have 
framed the Act of 1870 by contributing 
each a section, without any one of them 
taking care that the different sections 
should be consistent one with the other. 
That that Act should at an early period 
be largely modified seemed therefore to 
be a matter of necessity. Those who 
desired such modifications, however, 
looking to the shortness of the Session, 
had determined not to bring them for- 
ward this year. There was, under these 
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circumstances, no intelligible reason why 
this Bill should not meanwhile pass, and 
thus remedy the admitted injustice of a 
husband taking his wife’s property, and 
yet not being liable for her debts. Nor 
was any such reason to be extracted 
from the not very short treatise on the 
law of husband and wife, with which 
the House had been favoured by the 
hon. and learned Member for Cam- 
bridge. That hon. Member had re- 
marked with some force on the absur- 
dity of having a different law in every 
one of the three divisions of the United 
Kingdom. But the only foundation for 
these remarks was the fact that the 
word ‘‘TIreland”’ in the Bill had been 
printed by mistake for ‘‘ Scotland,” and 
this could, of course, be corrected in 
Committee. 

Mr. STAVELEY HILL said, that he 
had received many complaints relating 
to the flaw in the Act of 1870, which 
caused great injustice to creditors. Under 
the present law, a woman might contract 
debts to any amount, and then, if she 
afterwards marriedaman without a settle- 
ment, the creditor had no resource. This 
was a casus omissus which should be at 
once remedied, for in his opinion husband 
and wife should never be treated in 
reference to property as entirely separate 
persons. In the present Bill there were 
many points which needed amendment, 
but still upon the whole he should sup- 
port the second reading, it being a mea- 
sure which would remedy many evils. 

Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
that he could have wished that the 
Bill had been expressed in terms more 
apt and proper to give effect to the 
object sought to be attained; but still 
it hit what was clearly a blot in the 
existing law. Before the Act of 1870, 
aman marrying a woman possessed of 
property acquired that property, unless 
it were settled on her, but he became 
liable for her debts. In 1870 two 
amendments, or perhaps he should 
rather say alterations, were made in the 
law, the one giving the means of pro- 
tecting certain property of the married 
woman from the husband, and enacting 
that it should be held to be her separate 
property; and the other providing that 
the woman’s husband should not be 
liable after marriage for any debts she 
might have contracted before marriage. 
The consequence was, that in many 
cases the husband acquired all a woman’s 


property, while her creditors lost any, 
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security they might have had for the 
payment of their debts. The scope and 

rt of the present Bill were to make 
the husband liable for the debts of the 
wife to the extent of the property he had 
acquired by his marriage. The Bill 
might, and he believed would, require 
gome amendment in Committee, and 
some of the suggestions made by his 
hon. and learned Friend the Member 
for Cambridge (Mr. Marten) would 
deserve consideration in Committee, but 
he trusted that he would withdraw his 
Amendment and allow the Bill to be 
read a second time. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Dr. Batt) assented to the 
Bill, but with the same reservation as to 
the necessity of considering the wording 
of the provisions in Committee, as he con- 
p toad they were open to amendment. 

Mr. MELDON held that piecemeal 
legislation never worked satisfactorily, 
and on that ground he was opposed to 
proceeding further with the Bill. The 
Act of 1870 required amendment in 
other respects, and it was highly incon- 
venient dealing with the subject in the 
limited manner proposed by the Bill. 
Although acceding to the principle put 
oe he did not agree with those 
who wished to extend the rights of cre- 
ditors over property bond fide put in set- 
tlement for the benefit of the issue of 
the marriage, but would confine their 
rights to monies actually coming to the 
hands of the husband. Without any 
alteration of the law as it now stood, 
property belonging to a woman, put in 
settlement on her marriage fraudulently 
with the object of defeating creditors, 
could be followed. It was necessary to 
amend the law by declaring that a mar- 
ried woman, trading separately, should be 
competent to contract, and be madeliable, 
in certain cases, to be made bankrupt. 
He would oppose the extension of this 
Bill in its present shape to Ireland. He 
was, in fact, opposed to this kind of 
piecemeal legislation; and even if they 
put aside the argument that the subject 
should be dealt with in a comprehensive 
manner, it was a sufficient objection to 
this Bill that the clauses were very badly 
drawn up, and needed much careful 
consideration and amendment. As seve- 
ral alterations were necessary in the law 
as it now stood, it would be much better, 
in his opinion, to let the whole matter 
remain over for a short time, and devote 
the interval to the consideration of how 
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the law affecting the whole question 
could be clearly and accurately stated. 

Mr. GREGORY said, that he sym- 
se agg a good deal with what had 
allen from the hon. Member who last 
spoke as to the impolicy and injustice of 
following property which had become 
the subject of bond fide settlements made 
on and in considerationof marriage. The 
objects of these settlements were not 
only the husband and wife, but the 
children of the marriage, and their 
position ought not to be affected by 
liabilities of the mother antecedent to 
the marriage. With respect to the 
Bill itself, there seemed to be such unani- 
mity of opinion as to the course to be 
taken that it was unnecessary for him to 
say much upon it. In principle the Bill 
was perfectly right; but the clauses by 
which that principle was to be carried 
out were so worded that it was doubtful 
if they would effect the object. There 
should be no doubt whatever as to the 
liabilities of a man who married a woman 
with property—namely, that, if after- 
wards sued for debts contracted by her 
before marriage, he should be liable to 
the extent of the property he acquired 
by or through her, and no further. He 
advised his hon. Friend the promoter of 
the Bill to confine it to this point, not- 
withstanding the friendly suggestions he 
had received in the course of the discus- 
sion. No doubt in some respects the 
Bill required alteration, but there could 
be little objection to the measure if it 
were confined to that principle. 

Mr. MORLEY, in reply, acknow- 
ledged the general acceptance which the 
Bill had met with on the part of the 
House, while at the same time he was 
compelled to admit that the objections 
which had been made ;by several hon. 
and learned Members were deserving of 
consideration. His simple object was 
to secure the assent of the House to the 
principle of the Bill, and he would be 
glad to take counsel with hon. and 
learned Gentlemen who had pointed out 
defects in the wording of the Bill, in 
order to introduce such Amendments in 
Committee as would secure for the 
measure the sanction of the House. 

Question, ‘“‘That the word ‘now’ 
stand part of the Question,” put, and 
agreed to. 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 

Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Friday 24th April. 

X 2 
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GAME BIRDS (IRELAND) BILL. 
(Viscount Crichton, Mr. Sergeant Sherlock, The 
Marquess of Hamilton.) 
[BILL 37.] SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Viscount CRICHTON, in moving 
that the Bill be now read a second time, 
said that its object was to alter the 
grouse and partridge shooting seasons 
in accordance with the recommendations 
of a Select Committee by whom this 
question had been considered. It pro- 
posed that grouse shooting should com- 
mence on the 12th instead of the 20th 
August, and that partridge shooting 
should commence on the 10th instead of 
the 20th September. The grouse were, 
in fact, quite as fit to be shot by the 
12th of August in Ireland as they 
were in England and Scotland. Under 
the present system any gentleman who 
had the shooting over a moor might, 
if the commencement of the season 
were wet and stormy, find when he 
was able to set to work that the birds 
were so wild that it was impossible 
to get near them. Besides, the pre- 
sent system afforded great facilities 


for the illegal sale of grouse and par- 
tridges killed, at present, on the 12th, 
and sold as English and Scotch birds, 
the law against which might to a great 
extent be said to be a dead letter in 
Ireland. It was at first proposed that 
the a shooting should commence 


on the 1st of September, as in England ; 
but against this it was urged that there 
were different conditions in the state of 
the agriculture of the two countries. 
As there was probably good reason in 
this objection, he proposed that the par- 
tridge shooting should commence on the 
10th of September, instead of on the 
1st of the month. The only other ob- 
jection was that grouse and partridges 
were not fit to be shot on August 12 and 
September 10 respectively. He could 
only say, in answer to that objection, 
that the evidence tended to show the 
contrary. The memorial to which he 
had alluded, and which was laid before 
the Committee, was signed by the great 
majority of those interested in grouse 
shooting. Of course it would have been 
competent to the other party to have got 
up a counter memorial, but such was 
not even attempted; they let the matter 
go by default, calling only two wit- 
nesses before the Committee. As he 
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saw the Bill was opposed, he would only 
say to its opponents that it was in its 
nature merely a permissive measure, 
All that its advocates asked was that 
they should not be prevented from 
shooting grouse when they thought fit ; 
and, above all, that they should be 
placed on on equality with the poachers 
and the illegal sellers of game, and that 
thereby the inducement to break the law, 
which so extensively prevailed at the 
present time in Ireland, should be re- 
moved. On these grounds he begged to 
move the second reading of the Bill. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.”’—( Viscount Crichton.) 


Mr. O’CONOR, in moving as an 
Amendment, that the Bill be read a 
second time that day six months, said, 
he opposed the Bill on the ground that 
the proposed change in respect of the 
time for shooting game in Ireland was 
made at a most inopportune moment. 
But he was also of opinion that the 
change was not desirable either in the 
interest of the preservers and shooters 
of game, or of the tenants upon whose 
land the game was to be found. The 
Bill consisted of two clauses, which 
dealt with two different classes of game 
—grouse and partridges. As regarded 
grouse, the rule in England was to com- 
mence grouse shooting on August 12, 
while in Ireland it did not commence 
until the 20th. He agreed that it would 
be desirable, if possible, that the shooting 
in both countries should commence upon 
the same day, because of the facility 
which the difference in time now gave to 
poachers for poaching game in Ireland, 
and exposing it for sale before the day 
on which the shooting commenced in that 
country. But the real question was 
whether the grouse were fit to be shot on 
August12ornot? It was most desirable 
that that question should be considered 
by a Committee appointed solely for that 
purpose, so that the House should have 
before it the opinions of persons well 
conversant with the subject upon which 
they might then proceed to legislate. 
The noble Lord (Viscount Crichton) had 
stated that the matter was considered by 
the Committee which sat last year; and 
he had made it a strong point that this 
Bill was founded upon the Report made 
by that Committee. He (Mr. O’Conor) 
admitted that that was so, but he denied 
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that the Committee had before it suffi- 
cient evidence to warrant them in coming 
to a conclusion upon the question at all, 
and for the simple reason that that Com- 
mittee was appointed two Sessions pre- 
viously for an entirely different purpose 
—namely, to consider the question of the 
Game Laws in general. He believed 
that at the present moment very few of 
those who had the largest shooting dis- 
tricts in Ireland had any notion that the 
Committee had investigated the matter 
at all. Had it been known that the 
Committee were about to investigate this 
matter, he believed that such a mass of 
evidence would have been brought before 
them as would have led them to come 
to a very different conclusion from that 
at which they had arrived. The great 
majority of those who owned mountain 
shooting in the West of Ireland were 
opposed to any acceleration of their 
shooting, because they had found that 
on the 12th of August the birds were 
scarcely fit to fly. The only persons 
whom he could find in favour of the pro- 
posed change were those who owned 
what was called the flat moor shooting ; 
but he could say from his experience of 
flat moor shooting in the West of Ire- 
land that he had frequently gone out on 
the 20th August and found grouse that 
were perfectly unfit to be shot. There- 
fore, in the interest of the flat moor 
shooters in the West of Ireland, he was 
strongly opposed to this change. If the 
change proposed by the Bill in regard to 
grouse were undesirable, that proposed 
with respect to partridges was still more 
so. In the first place, the argument for 
altering the day for grouse shooting in 
Ireland did not apply to the case of 
partridges. In the case of the grouse, 
they assimilated the law in the two 
countries ; but in that of partridges they 
did not assimilate the law, and if it 
would be absurd to commence partridge 
shooting on the 1st of September in Ire- 
land, it would be just as ridiculous, in 
his opinion, to commence it on the 10th. 
His experience was that on the 10th Sep- 
tember the corn was still standing in the 
fields, and everybody knew perfectly well 
that to go out partridge shooting while 
the corn was still standing would be most 
unsatisfactory sport. It had been alleged 
that the grouse became so wild that it 
was almost impossible to shoot them 
after the 20th. Such, certainly, was not 
his experience in that part of Ireland 
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with which he was connected ; and as to 
partridges, the difficulty was to get them 
to rise at all, they lay so close. He be- 
lieved that the change would do very 
little good, even to those who desired it ; 
while the effects on the whole would be 
productive of considerable mischief. He 
begged, therefore, to move that the Bill 
should be read a second time on that 
day six months. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the word ‘‘ now,” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words “upon this 
day six months.”—(Mr. O’ Conor.) 


Mr. DILLWYN said, that he had 
some experience of game shooting in the 
West of Ireland, and could testify that 
the conditions were, in many cases, dif- 
ferent from those in England and Scot- 
land. He thought that it would be 
better to assimilate the time for shoot- 
ing grouse and partridges in England to 
that of Ireland, for if the Bill was carried 
they would soon have very few grouse 
in some parts of the:latter country. In 
the West of Ireland, where he shot every 
year, on the 12th of August the grouse 
were not generally old enough to shoot ; 
they were, in fact, only squeakers, such 
as no sportsman would care to fill his 
bag with. He did not attach much im- 
portance to the recommendations of the 
Committee as to the principle of this 
Bill, for he thought them beyond the 
order of its reference and based upon a 
partial inquiry. He objected altogether 
to the Bill, and should support the 
Amendment of his hon. Friend the 
Member for Sligo (Mr. O’Conor). 

Mr. SYNAN remarked that, as re- 
garded a part of Ireland, there was, no 
doubt, a great deal to be said in favour 
of this Bill. The question resolved itself 
pretty much into one of locality. In 
the North of Ireland the shooting might 
be advantageously accelerated, and with 
respect to some counties in the South 
and East of Ireland, probably the ac- 
eeleration of the day which was pro- 
posed by the Bill would be of use as 
far as partridges were concerned. With 
respect to the West of Ireland, however, 
the noble Lord (Viscount Crichton), if 
he looked into the evidence taken before 
the Committee last year, would find that 
the proposed change was not applicable 
to that part of the country. The noble 
Lord had said that if the grouse were 
not strong enough to be shot on the 
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12th, they need not be shot. But they 
would be poached upon, and shot down 
before they were strong enough to be 
shot, and thus the proprietors of grouse 
shooting in the West of Ireland would 
be injured. The best course would be 
to refer it to a Select Committee. If 
the noble Lord consented to do that he 
would vote for the second reading, but 
otherwise he would not. 

Mr. G: CLIVE said, that for years 
he had enjoyed the right of shooting 
over 40,000 acres in Mayo, and had also 
much experience in Scotland, and hecould 
bear testimony to the fact that the grouse 
shooting might as safely be commenced 
in Ireland on the same day as in Eng- 
land and Scotland. 

Mr. BRUEN said, that he had rented 
a moor in the county of Mayo for many 
years, and he had therefore some claim 
to speak on behalf of that part of Ire- 
land. He quite agreed with the hon. 
Member for Limerick (Mr. Synan) that 
certain parts of Ireland were differently 
circumstanced in regard to this question. 
In the East, he (Mr. Bruen) did know 
that the 20th of August was too late a 
day for those who preserved game to 
commence shooting. The owner of one 
of the largest moors in the county of 
Wicklow had often told him that after 
the first three days of shooting the grouse 
became so extremely wild that it was next 
to impossible to get his game with his 
dog. In the West he had himself shot 
grouse up to the end of September, and 
they lay just as well then as at any pre- 
vious period. Sir Roger Palmer, who 
was a large owner of shooting in Mayo, 
and the hon. Member who spoke last, 
both said that the grouse would be fit 
for shooting before the 20th August, and 
the change proposed by the noble Lord 
might with advantage be adopted. As 
regarded partridge, he thought it would 
be useless to make any change in the 
days, owing to the large quantity of corn 
which would be standing at any earlier 
period than that on which shooting now 
commenced. The birds would get into 
the standing corn, where they could not 
be shot, and ought not to be followed. 

Mr. MELDON said, the alteration 
which was proposed in the law relative 
to the commencement of the season for 
grouse in Ireland would be very preju- 
dicial to the interests of sportsmen them- 
selves. It must be admitted that Ireland 


at one period afforded very little sport in 
Mr. Synan 
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within the last few years the grouse had 
been increasing very rapidly in that 
country; but that increase was, he 
thought, entirely owing to the lateness 
of the season for the shooting of grouse. 
In Ireland it was to the mountains that 
they must look for the increase of grouse. 
In some districts, in consequence of the 
traffic over the bogs, the grouse un- 
doubtedly became wild after the first one 
or two days’ shooting ; but that was not 
the case on the mountains in the West 
and South of Ireland, and in many parts 
of the North, where the grouse were as 
easily shot in September asin the month 
of August. He himself was about to 
take a moor in the county of Mayo, and 
he went down to have a look over the 
country. The owner of the moor gave 
them permission to have a day’s shoot- 
ing, and in the month of September they 
killed 20 brace of grouse there as easily 
as they could have done in August. As 
to partridges, he thought it would be 
most undesirable to alter the day for the 
commencement of the shooting, because 
undoubtedly the harvest in Ireland was 
so late that it would be impossible to 
shoot birds without doing a great deal of 
injury to the crops; while as to the 
question of poachers, it would not arise, 
for birds shot without having food which 
they had later in September would be 
utterly worthless for eating purposes, 
and no sportsman would care about shoot- 
ing birds while they were in that mise- 
rable condition. He regarded the mea- 
sure as a Bill for the destruction, rather 
than the preservation, of game; and, 
under the circumstances, he asked the 
House not to read it a second time. 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH 
said, he had not the personal experience 
of the last speaker, but he had studied 
the evidence taken by the Committee, 
and he could not admit that the hon. 
Member’s description of the Bill was a 
just one. The main object of the Bill, 
and he thought also the main object of 
the Committee who reported upon the 
pet was to insure that game should 

e killed by those to whom it belonged ; 
that the birds should not be shot pre- 
maturely by poachers and sold as Eng- 
lish and Scotch birds. With regard to 
one objection, the Committee of last 
year, with every desire to ascertain the 
state of Irish feeling on the subject, 
could not have obtained better evidence 
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than they did, so that there seemed no 
prospect of improving upon it by refer- 
ring the Bill to a Select Committee. 
Acting upon the Report of that Com- 
mittee, his noble Friend (Viscount Crich- 
ton) had brought forward the measure, 
and he (Sir Michael Hicks - Beach) 
thought there was considerable force in 
the statement of his noble Friend that, 
after all, it was merely a permissive 
measure, for it enabled those who 
found a difficulty, if shooting was put 
off until late, to get an opportunity 
which they did not now possess; while 
with regard to the difference of time at 
which the birds matured in different 
districts, the dates of the 12th of August 
and the 1st of September applied to all 
England and Scotland, which embraced 
as great differences in the times at which 
the birds arrived at maturity as did all 
Ireland ; and he did not suppose that in 
any part of Ireland the birds were later 
than in some parts of Scotland. The 
alteration of the date for grouse, no 
doubt, would prevent that illicit traffic 
which now existed so largely; but as to 
partridges, he was not quite sure that 
the right view was taken, for the date 
fixed was the 10th of September, and 
there was, therefore, a certain time left 
during which the illicit traffic in par- 
tridges might be carried on. That might 
be a wet for consideration in Com- 
mittee ; but from a study of all the evi- 
dence he believed it would be well to 
read the Bill a second time. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY said, that 
in Ireland the greatest difference of 
opinion existed about the Bill, for Lord 
John Browne, who was a large proprietor 
in Mayo, was in favour of assimilating 
the dates, while others were strongly 
opposed to it. As there was this differ- 
ence of opinion he thought it desirable 
before legislation that there should be 
further investigation ; and that the Go- 
vernment would do right in assenting 
to the subject being referred to a Select 
Committee. 

Mr. STORER, as an English sports- 
man, thought that game was much tamer 
in Ireland than in England. He wished 
to point out to hon. Gentlemen who 
were in favour of Home Rule, that that 
was a question which might very well 
have been decided in an Irish Parlia- 
ment—supposing such an Assembly to 
have come into existence. 
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Question put, ‘‘ That the word ‘now’ 
stand part of the Question.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 141; Noes 
60: Majority 81. 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 

Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Tuesday 28th April. 


PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS (RETURNING 
OFFICERS) BILL. 


On Motion of Sir Henry James, Bill to 
regulate the expenses and to control the charges 
of Returning Officers at Parliamentary Elec- 
tions, ordered to be brought in by Sir Henry 
James and Sir Wiii1AM Harcourt. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 68.] 


House adjourned at a quarter 
before Six o'clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, 16th April, 1874. 


MINUTES.|—Pvustiic Brris—First Reading— 
Gas Orders Confirmation * (25); Local Go- 
vernment Provisional Orders * (26). 

Second Reading—Middlesex Sessions (22) 


SIR GARNET J. WOLSELEY. 
MESSAGE FROM THE QUEEN. 


Message from the QuvEEN delivered 
by the Lord President, and read by the 
Lord Chancellor, as follows :— 


“Her Majesty, taking into consideration the 
eminent services of Major-General Sir Garnet 
J. Wolseley, K.C.B., G.C.M.G., in planning and 
conducting the recent Expedition into Ashantee, 
and being desirous in recognition of such ser- 
vices to confer some signal mark of Her favour 
upon him, recommends to the House of Lords 
to concur in enabling Her Majesty to grant Sir 
Garnet J. Wolseley the sum of Twenty-five 
thousand pounds.” 


Ordered that the said Message be 
taken into consideration Zo-merrow. 


MIDDLESEX SESSIONS BILL—(No. 22. 
(Zhe Earl Beauchamp) 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second 
Reading, read. 

Eart BEAUCHAMP, in moving that 
the Bill be nowread the second time, said, 
the object of this measure was to make a 
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better arrangement for salaries and re- 
muneration of the Assistant Judge of 
the Court of Sessions for Middlesex, 
his Deputy, and the Chairman of the 
Second Court. The importance of this 
Court was, as their Lordships would 
readily conceive, very considerable. The 
number of cases tried in the Courts of 
Quarter Sessions in the counties and 
boroughs of England and Wales was last 
year 8,796, and of these no fewer than 
1,763 were tried at the Middlesex Ses- 
sions, of which sessions there were 24 in 
each year; so that the duties of the 
Judge were very onerous. The arrange- 
ment as to the salary of the Assistant 
Judge made on the appointment of the 
late Sir William Bodkin was that he 
should receive a salary of £1,200 per 
annum from the Consolidated Fund, in 
addition to which the Act 22 & 23 Vic., 
ce. 4, empowered the Justices of the 
County of Middlesex to pay a further 
sum of £300 per annum out of the 
county rates. This arrangement, how- 
ever, was confined to the Judge then 
appointed and did not apply to his 
successors, and had consequently de- 
termined on the resignation of Sir 
William Bodkin. The object of the Bill 
now before their Lordships was to put 
the salary of the Assistant Judge on a 
definite footing, so that it would not be 
subject to periodical revision. Under 
the Bill the Assistant Judge would re- 
ceive a salary of £1,500 per annum, one 
moiety of which would 4 paid out of 
the Consolidated Fund and the other out 
of the county rates of the County of 
Middlesex. The Bill also contained a 
clause regulating the payments to be 
made to the Deputy Assistant Judge, and 
to the Chairman of the Second Court 
whenever an additional Court should be 
found necessary. ach of these learned 
Gentlemen would receive five guineas a 
day for every day on which he should sit : 
the payments to be made out of moneys 
to be provided by Parliament. 


Moved, That the Bill be now read 2°. 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House on Thursday next. 


GAS ORDERS CONFIRMATION BILL. [H.L. | 


A Bill for confirming certain Provisional 
Orders made by the Board of Trade under The 
Gas and Waterworks Facilities Act, 1870, 
Amendment Act, 1873, relating to Burnley, 


Earl Beauchamp 
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Cork, Glasgow, Paisley, Weymouth, Wrexham, 
and Southport—Was presented by The Lord 
Dunmore; read 1*. (No; 26.) 


House adjourned at a quarter past 
Five o'clock, till To-morrow, 
Half past Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, 16th April, 1874. 


MINUTES. ]—New Writs Issurp—For Hack- 
ney, v. John Holms, esquire, and Sir Charles 
Reed, knight, void Election. 

Setect Commirree—Explosive Substances, ap- 
pointed. 

Suppry — considered in Committee — Resolution 
[April 23] reported. 

Ways anp Means—considered in Committee. 

Ordered—First Reading—Sale of Liquors on 
Sunday* [69]; Cruelty to Animals Law 
Amendment * [70]; Apothecaries Act Amend- 
ment * [71]. 

Second Reading—Conveyancing and Land Trans- 
fer (Scotland) f°} Harbour Dues (Isle of 
Man) * [65]; Harbour of Colombo (Loan) * 
[66]; Churchwardens * [31], put off. 

Second Reading—Referred to Select Committee— 
Holyhead Old Harbour Road * [51]. 

Committee—Report—Mutiny ; Marine Mutiny*. 


CONTROVERTED ELECTIONS. 
KIDDERMINSTER — HACKNEY. 


Mr. Speaker informed the House that he 
had received from the Judges selected for the 
Trial of Election Petitions, pursuant to the 
Parliamentary Elections Act, 1868, Certificates 
and Reports relating to the Elections for the 
Borough of Kidderminster; and for the Bo- 
rough of Hackney. And the same were seve- 
rally read. 

In the matter of the Kidderminster Election: 
—A Petition against the late Return of Albert 
Grant, esquire, for the Borough of Kidder- 
minster, having been duly presented, and after- 
wards application made for the withdrawal of 
the Petition—Mr. Justice Bramwell reported 
“that the withdrawal of the said Petition was 
not the result of any corrupt arrangement, nor 
in consideration of the withdrawal of any other 
Petition.” 

In the matter of the Hackney Election :— 
Mr. Justice Grove certified that he had duly 
held a Court for the trial of the Election Peti- 
tion for the Borough of Hackney, between 
William John Gill, Petitioner, and John Holms 
and Charles Reed, Respondents; and further 
certified— That at the conclusion of the said 
trial I determined that the said John Holms 
and Charles Reed, being the Members whose 
Election and Return were complained of in 
the said Petition, were not duly elected and 
returned. 


REGISTER OF PARLIAMENTARY AND 
MUNICIPAL FRANCHISES.—QUESTION. 


Mr. RATHBONE asked the Secretary 
of State for the Honie Department, If 
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the Government will introduce a Bill to 
create only one register for both Parlia- 
mentary and Municipal Franchises, and 
otherwise remedy defects in the Regis- 
stration Acts affecting Boroughs? 

Mr. ASSHETON OROSS: It is not 
the intention of the Government to bring 
in a Bill to create one Register for the 
Parliamentary and Municipal franchises, 
which would involve increase of the 
work, and therefore pay, of the Revising 
Barristers, and alterations in the times 
of revision or of municipal elections, and 
would at best produce two lists on one 
piece of paper so long as the franchises 
are distinct. But with regard to the 
last part of the Question, which chiefly 
relates to ‘‘ frivolous objections,” that 
matter is under the consideration of the 
Government. 


METROPOLITAN POLICE—EX-CON- 
STABLE GOODCHILD.—QUESTION. 


Str CHARLES W. DILKE asked 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, If itis true that, by the direc- 
tion of the Commissioners of the Metro- 
politan Police, the money raised by the 
police will not be handed to Henry 


Goodchild, late a constable in the Force, 
such money and subscriptions having 
been promised to Henry Goodchild in 
order to recoup him for expenses in- 
curred when seeking for an increase of 
pay, which was subsequently granted ? 
Mr. ASSHETON CROSS: I believe 
a subscription was made and handed to 
H. Goodchild during the time that meet- 
ings were held on the subject of an in- 
crease of pay ; but no instructions either 
to pay or withhold it were given by the 
Commissioners. Subsequent to that, so 
far as I am aware, no money or sub- 
scriptions have been raised by the police 
and promised to H. Goodchild in order 
to recoup him for expenses incurred 
when seeking for an increase of pay, 
and therefore no directions have been 
given by the Commissioners to withhold 
it. Subsequent to the dismissal of H. 
Goodchild from the police force applica- 
tion was made by him to the Commis- 
sioners to sanction a subscription to meet 
certain charges for which he was held 
liable in connection with these proceed- 
ings. He wasinformed that if a correct 
statement of the expenses incurred by 
him on account of police meetings held 
prior to the 16th of November, 1872, 


supported by vouchers, &c., were fur- | 
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nished, it would be considered whether, 
consistently with the Secretary of State’s 
instructions, a police subscription could 
be authorized, and it was added that a 
subscription for expenses incurred sub- 
sequent to his dismissal could not be 
sanctioned. 


ARMY—SUPERSESSION OF COLONELS 
—ROYAL AND INDIAN ARMY. 
QUESTION. 


Generat SHUTE asked the Secretary 
of State for War, If he intends to take 
steps to carry into effect the Recommen- 
dation of the Royal Commission, pre- 
sided over by Lord Cairns, and, “ by 
suitable arrangements in the British 
service,” remove the hardships and in- 
conveniences complained of by the 
Colonels in the Army in respect of their 
supersession by Colonels in the Indian 
Army, their juniors ? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY: Lord 
Cairns’ Commission reported that ‘the 
Crown could not, consistently with the 
good faith of the guarantee of 1858, 
diminish the opportunities of promotion 
of the officers of the Indian Army” for 
such purposes as were suggested on the 
inquiry. They added an opinion that 
‘‘ the hardships and inconveniences ”’ re- 
sulting ought to be removed by “suit- 
able arrangements in the British Army,” 
‘the nature of which,” they said, “it 
was not for them to indicate.” That 
Report was made in March, 1871, since 
which time nothing has been done. In 
the meantime, supersession has gone on, 
remedied as before, by ante-dating the 
commissions of English colonels when 
they are promoted to be major-generals, 
and by the rank of the Indian major- 
generals being local in India. This 
will continue for seven or eight years 
longer, and at present I do not see my 
way to any more complete remedy than 
has been applied. I am not insensible 
of the grievance, but it seems to me 
that it is dying out in a way that will 
remedy itself. 


IRELAND—CONTAGIOUS DISEASES 
(ANIMALS) ACT.—QUESTION. 


Str ROBERT BUXTON asked the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, If it is 
the intention of Government to carry 
out the recommendation of the Select 
Committee on the Contagious Diseases 
(Animals) Act of last year, and extend 
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to Ireland the order now in force through- 
out Great Britain for the compulsory 
slaughter of all cattle afflicted with 
pleuro-pneumonia ? 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH : 
In answer to the hon. Baronet I desire 
to state that it would be impossible to 
extend to Ireland the order for the com- 
pulsory slaughter of cattle afflicted with 
pleuro-pneumonia, owing to a legal diffi- 
culty of a technical character, which has 
interfered with the process of raising 
funds for the administration of the 
Cattle Diseases Acts and for the pay- 
ment of the expenses that would be in- 
curred by compulsory slaughter such as 
that referred to. However, that diffi- 
culty will, I hope, be remedied by a Bill 
which has already passed this House, 
and the Irish Government has under its 
very careful consideration the question 
to which my hon. Friend refers. There 
are, however, still difficulties connected 
with the matter, arising from the manner 
in which the Cattle Diseases Acts are 
administered in Ireland, and I hope my 
hon. Friend will understand that I do 
not give any pledge upon the action 
that may be taken. 


ADULTERATION OF FOOD ACT, 1872. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. MUNDELLA asked the Secre- 
tary of the Local Government Board, 
What steps are being taken to prevent 
the importation of adulterated articles 
of food into this country, and to relieve 
honest traders from their liability to 
conviction under the Act of last year for 
the sale of articles adulterated by the 
foreign producer, and on which Customs 
Duties have been paid ? 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH : Any pro- 
ceedings for the purpose of preventing 
the importation of adulterated articles 
of food must, under the existing law, 
be taken by local authorities and not by 
the Government. With regard to the 
second part of the Question, many me- 
morials have reached me complaining of 
the hardship inflicted on dealers, and 
especially on retail dealers, by the ope- 
ration of the Adulteration Act of 1872. 
The Government have taken their com- 
plaints into consideration and have de- 
termined to ask the House to appoint a 
Select Committee to inquire into the 
subject. I propose to give Notice of a 
Motion to that effect on an early day. 


Sir Robert Buxton 
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COMMITTEE ON CIVIL SERVICE EX. 
PENDITURE, 1873.—QUESTION. 


Mr. RATHBONE asked the First 
Lord of the Treasury, Whether it is the 
intention of Her Majesty’s Government 
to propose that the inquiry entrusted to 
the Select Committee on Civil Services 
Expenditure 1873 should be continued 
in the present Session of Parliament, in 
accordance with the recommendation of 
that Committee ? 

Mr. DISRAELI: No, Sir, it is not 
the intention of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to propose that that inquiry should 
be continued. 


EGYPT—ALEXANDRIA AND RAMLEGH 
RAILWAY COMPANY.—QUESTION. 


Mr. W. LOWTHER asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
If there has been any settlement of the 
dispute between the Egyptian Govern- 
ment and the Alexandria and Ramlegh 
Railway Company ? 

Mr. BOURKE: The Papers laid on 
the Table last year will show what was 
the state of the question at that time. 
Since then two letters have been ad- 
dressed by the Directors of the Company 
to Lord Granville in September and 
October last. They do not materially 
affect the position of the controversy, 
and since that time there has been no 


change, as far as we know, in the state 


of affairs. No reference has been ad- 
dressed on the subject to the present 
Government. 


NEW COURTS OF JUSTICE—THE CON- 
TRACT.—QUESTION. 


Mr. WAIT asked the First Commis- 
sioner of Works, What is the amount of 
the revised Contract for the erection of 
the New Courts of Justice ; and is there 
any objection to lay the Drawings upon 
the Library Table, for the inspection of 
Members ? 

Lorp HENRY LENNOX, in reply, 
said, the contract with Messrs. Bull for 
the superstructure of the New Law 
Courts was £693,429. This sum did not 
include the expense of the fittings or 
works connected with warming, light- 
ing, and ventilating the Courts. The 
total cost of these, with architect’s com- 
mission and Clerk of Works’ salary, 
would amount to £826,000. He regretted 
he could not place the drawings and 
plans of the New Law Courts in the 
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Library. The contract having been 
signed, these drawings, which amounted 
to 250 in number, were attached to and 
could not be detached from the contract, 
which was deposited in the Office of 
Works for safe custody ; but if the hon. 
Member would favour him with a visit 
he would be happy to do his best to ex- 
plain the plans. 


NATIONAL GALLERY — THE CENTRAL 
OCTAGON HALL.—QUESTION. 


Mr. WAIT asked the First Commis- 
sioner of Works, What is the object of 
the iron-girded excrescence that has 
lately appeared on the roof of the Na- 
tional Gallery, and whether it is intended 
to be a permanent structure ; and, if so, 
how it is proposed to conceal it ? 

Lorp HENRY LENNOX, in reply, ex- 
plained that the ‘‘excrescence”’ formed the 
dome of the Central Octagon Hall of the 
Galleries now in course of erection, and 
alluded to by the hon. Member for South 
Hampshire (Mr. Cowper- Temple) on 
Tuesday, and that it was therefore in- 
tended to be permanent. As to how 


long this dome should be visible from 


the street he must refer his hon. Friend 
to his two right hon. Friends the Prime 
Minister and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, to ascertain what sum of 
money they were willing to allow him 
to remodel the present facade of the 
National Gallery and hide the “ iron- 
girded excrescence”’ from view. 


METROPOLIS—WORMWOOD SCRUBS. 
QUESTION. 


Sm CHARLES W. DILKE asked 
the Chairman of the Metropolitan Board 
of Works, Whether the Metropolitan 
Board propose to take any steps to pre- 
vent the possible future exclusion of the 
public by the War Office from the Me- 
tropolitan common of 170 acres, known 
as Wormwood Scrubs, over which the 
War Office are endeavouring by nego- 
tiation with the copyholders to acquire 
absolute rights ? 

Coroner HOGG: In answer to the 
Question of the hon. Baronet, I beg to 
state that the attention of the Board 
was some time ago directed to Worm- 
wood Scrubs, and inquiries were made, 
but no definite action could be taken. I 
will take care that the attention of the 
Board shall again be drawn to the sub- 
ject. 
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NAVY—THE INDIAN STATION. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. T. E. SMITH asked the Under 
Secretary of State for India, Whether it 
is true that an Officer of the Royal Navy 
has been or is about to be appointed 
Inspector of Her Majesty’s Ships on the 
Indian Station; and, if so, whether his 
salary, said to be 3,000 rupees per month, 
will be paid by the Indian Government ; 
whether his duties will be such as could 
not be discharged by the ordinary estab- 
lishment of Naval Officers on the Sta- 
tion; and, whether the Officer in ques- 
tion has had any special training or 
experience to fit him for the discharge of 
such duties ? 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON, in 
reply, said, that, with the sanction of 
the Admiralty, Captain Bythesea, an 
officer of experience and scientific attain- 
ments, had been appointed Consulting 
Naval Officer to the Marine Depart- 
ment of the Indian Government. His 
salary would be 2,500 rupees per month, 
and an allowance of 250 rupees would 
be made to him for a house, which 
would be paid out of the Indian revenues. 
He was appointed for five years. The 
duties, it seemed, were not such as could 
be properly discharged by any officer 
in the ordinary service. 


ARMY—STAFF APPOINTMENTS— 
QUEEN’S REGULATIONS. 
QUESTION. 


Captain NOLAN asked the Secretary 
of State for War, If his attention has 
been drawn to the alteration which has 
been recently made in section 5, para- 
graph 59, of the Queen’s Regulations, 
and if the effect of this alteration will 
be to throw open all staff appointments, 
not of the three lowest grades specified 
in the altered paragraph, to Officers who 
have not passed the final examination of 
the Staff College, and who do not come 
under the exceptional heads of Royal 
Engineers, or of Officers distinguished 
for ability in the field ? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY: The 
alterations which were made in 1873 in 
the Queen’s Regulations, 1868, will have 
the effect of throwing open the higher 
Staff appointments to all field officers 
of the Army who qualify under Clause 
56 of the 5th section. The personal 
Staff appointments are governed by 
Clause 60. 
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METROPOLIS—THAMES EMBANK- 
MENT.—QUESTION. 


Mr. FORSYTH asked the First Com- 
missioner of Works, To inform the House 
in whom the ownership is vested of the 
piece of land on the north side of the 
Thames Embankment, between Hunger- 
ford Bridge and the gardens of Montagu 
House, and how long it is intended to 
allow the same to remain unoccupied 
and waste ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH, in reply, said, 
that the land referred to by the hon. 
Gentleman was the piece of land which 
was marked on the plan in the Schedule 
to the Thames Embankment (Land) Act 
of 1873 as belonging to the Crown. By 
that Act the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, in the event of their acquiring 
Northumberland House, were empowered 
to acquire also the land in question for 
the purposes of a public garden. An 


agreement had now been entered into 
with the Duke for the purchase of 
Northumberland House on July 7, and 
land would then be conveyed by the 
Crown to the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, and would be laid out as a 
garden in accordance with the Act. 


EXTINCTION OF TURNPIKE TRUSTS— 
LEGISLATION.—QUESTION. 


Sir GEORGE JENKINSON asked 
the President of the Local Government 
Board, Whether, in consideration of the 
constantly increasing expenses which are 
thrown on to separate parishes by the 
partial and piecemeal extinction of Turn- 
pike Trusts, and seeing also that the 
maintenance of all roads is rapidly be- 
coming a charge on real property only, 
involving a very large additional amount 
of local taxation on the ratepayers, Her 
Majesty’s Government intend, in accord- 
ance with the repeated recommendations 
of the Select Committee on the Turn- 
pike Continuance Act, to provide by 
legislative enactment, during this Ses- 
sion, for the more general and simul- 
taneous extinction of all remaining 
Trusts, and for the future maintenance, 
on a comprehensive and equitable basis, 
of all Turnpike and other Roads of 
which the Trusts have been or may here- 
after be abolished; and, whether they 
intend to rectify the evils necessarily re- 
sulting from the Highway Acts of 1862 
and 1864 being only permissive and 
optional, by making those Acts com- 
pulsory ? 
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Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH : In reply 
to my hon. Friend’s first Question, I 
cannot hold out any hope that the Go- 
vernment will be able to introduce a 
Bill on the subject this Session. As my 
hon. Friend well knows, it is in the 
power of counties to mitigate the hard- 
ships thus inflicted on parishes by adopt- 
ing the provisions of the Highway Dis- 
trict Act, and it might seem a simple 
matter to introduce a Bill to make that 
Act compulsory; but, to do so, would 
possibly prejudice the future considera- 
tion of the other matters referred to in 
his Question, and I wish, therefore, to 
take further time before giving a final 
answer on this point. 


METROPOLIS—THE THAMES EMBANK. 
MENT—ACCESS FROM THE STRAND. 
QUESTION. 


Sm GEORGE JENKINSON asked 
the Chairman of the Metropolitan Board 
of Works, If there is any intention of 
opening out additional means of access 
to the Thames Embankment from the 
Strand, for either foot passengers or 
vehicles, between the points of Charing 
Cross and Blackfriars Bridge, with a 
view to relieve the overcrowded traffic 
of the Strand, and to render the Em- 
bankment more useful to the public ? 

CoroneL HOGG, in reply, said, it 
was not the intention of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works to makefresh approaches 
to the Thames Embankment, as they 
hoped the new street from Charing Cross, 
which would soon be made, would tend 
to relieve the traffic of the Strand, 
and thereby be of convenience to the 
public. 


EDUCATION (SCOTLAND) ACT—BUILD- 
ING GRANTS—QUESTION. 


Smr ROBERT ANSTRUTHER asked 
the Vice President of the Committee of 
Council on Education, If he will state to 
the House the decision arrived at by the 
Department on the subject of the restric- 
tions regarding the size and arrange- 
ments of schools in Scotland, recently 
brought under his notice by a deputa- 
tion from Scotland ? 

Viscount SANDON: I am glad to 
have an opportunity of replying to the 
question, as the Motion appears to have 
excited considerable interest in Scotland. 
When the Lord President and myself 
entered the Education Office we received 
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a request from the Glasgow School 
Board to waive the rules of the De- 
partment under which all the Scotch 
school boards had been notified that 
building grants were made respecting 
the shape and arrangement of fittings 
of the school rooms. This was no slight 
matter, as under these rules all grants 
for English and Scotch schools before the 
Scotch Act of 1872 had been made—for 
schools the total cost of which amounted 
to £6,000,000; and the School Boards 
generally in England were expending 
some £2,500,000 more under much the 
same regulations, which were the result 
of the large experience of the Depart- 
ment. We thought it well, therefore, 
before coming to a decision on the sub- 
ject, to hear the opinions of Scotch Mem- 

ers on both sides of the House, and 
also to communicate with other school 
boards. For this purpose we requested 
a deputation from Scotland to meet us, 
which consisted of Members from all 
parts of the country, and of the Chair- 
men of the Edinburgh, Glasgow, Govan, 
Paisley, and Dundee School Boards. 
Their opinion was unanimous as to the 
earnest desire of Scotland for greater 
freedom as to the size and fittings of the 
new Board schools, and, at the request 
of the Lord President, drew up a state- 
ment of the changes which would meet 
the wishes of the country. We thought 
those changes reasonable, and have 
drawn up the following regulations in 
exact accordance with them, which I will 
read :— 


“1, That the regulations in regard to the 
width of school-rooms of which the area ex- 
ceeds 500 square feet be altered to give liberty 
to School Boards to adopt any width up to 
32ft., and 

“92. That, in the case of all schools, the School 
Boards be left free in regard to the arrangement 
of the furniture.” 


We were bound, I think, to inform the 
School Boards of what the great ex- 
a of the Department showed to 

e the best form for the rooms and the 
best arrangement of fittings; but, hav- 
ing done that, I think we are right in 
leaving as much latitude as possible to 
the school boards, who are ultimately 
responsible for the success of the schools, 
and I have no fear myself that, though 
according to English ideas the arrange- 
ment may not be the best, the zeal and 
earnestness for education which cha- 
racterize so remarkably both teachers, 


pupils, and parents in Scotland will not 
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ermit the education in those schools to 
e inferior to our own. 

Sm ROBERT ANSTRUTHER said, 
that in consequence of the nature of the 
Answer, he should not bring on the 
Motion on this subject of which he had 
given Notice for to-morrow. 


SIR GARNET J. WOLSELEY. 
MESSAGE FROM THE QUEEN. 


Message from Her Majesty brought | 


up, and read by Mr. Speaker (all the 
Members being uncovered), as follows:— 


VICTORIA R. 

Her Majesty, taking into consideration the 
eminent services of Major General Sir Garnet 
J. Wolseley, K.C.B., G.C.M.G., in planning 
and conducting the recent Expedition into 
Ashantee, and being desirous, in recognition of 
such services, to confer some signal mark of 
Her favour upon him, recommends to Her 
faithful Commons that She should be enabled 
to grant Sir Garnet J. Wolseley the sum of 
Twenty-five Thousand Pounds. 

Referred to the Committee of Supply. 


WAYS AND MEANS—FINANCIAL 
STATEMENT.—COMMITTEE. 


Ways anp Means considered in Com- 
mittee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Tue CHANCELLOR or toE EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, I shall not detain the 
Committee by any prefatory observa- 
tions, but will proceed at once to state 
the results of the finances of the year 
which has just expired—the year 1873-4. 
And I will begin—although the figures 
have been already published and are 
known to hon. Members— by stating 
what were the Expenditure and Revenues 
of that year. The right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite the Member for the Uni- 
versity of London, in his Budget State- 
ment last year, estimated the Expendi- 
ture for the year 1873-4 at £75,071,000, 
including in that amount the whole of 
the Alabama Award. The actual Ex- 
penditure, including the payment of the 
Alabama Award, has been £76,466,500, 
or £1,395,000 in excess of that Estimate. 
That, as the Committee will readily un- 
derstand, is mainly due to that unfore- 
seen event, the Ashantee War, the ex- 
penditure for which, in the year 1873-4, 
has been £800,000. I believe I may 
say, in passing, that very probably the 
Vote taken for the Ashantee War 
of £800,000, with perhaps a Supple- 
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mentary Vote of some £70,000 or 
£80,000 in the present year, will cover 
the whole expense of that very success- 
ful expedition. (And here I cannot re- 
frain from congratulating my prede- 
cessors, and especially my noble Friend 
Lord Cardwell, on the economical as 
well as the extremely able and satis- 
factory manner in which the expedi- 
tion has been carried into effect.) 
There were, of course, as is always the 
case—indeed, I may say, as is now al- 
ways the case—some Supplementary 
Estimates in the course of the year, and 
there were some savings upon the Esti- 
mates which had been adopted in the 
beginning of the Session. I do not 
think, however, the Committee will care 
that I should go in detail through these 
savings and Supplementary Votes, which 
are comparatively small. They make 
—after deducting the savings from the 
Supplementary Estimates—a balance, as 
against the year, of £595,000 above the 
Vote of Credit. I may mention among 
the savings one of some interest—that 
on the amount estimated for the Army 
Purchase. I think the amount taken for 
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Army Purchase was £842,000, while the 


amount actually expended was £714,000. 
I mention the circumstance because there 
is some uncertainty with regard to these 
Estimates of the Army Purchase. The 
Voteshave been founded oncertain calcu- 
lations of the actuaries, and some of these 
calculations have not been verified. I 
find that in the first year, 1871-2, the 
actuaries assumed an Expenditure under 
this head of £1,160,000; whereas the 
actual demand was only £340,000. The 
difference, I believe, was owing to the 
system not beginning as early as was 
expected when the actuaries made their 
calculation. For the following year the 
actuaries assumed £1,107,000; and the 
actual demand was £946,500. Last 
year, when the actuaries assumed 
£874,609, the actual demand only 
amounted to £714,000. I may so far 
anticipate the estimated Expenditure of 
this year as to say that the Estimate is 
£658,000, as against the actuaries’ cal- 
culation of £763,000. We believe the 
amount will be below the actuarial 
estimate, as in former years; but that 
must be considered a matter of some un- 
certainty, and it is a matter which is 
not within the control of the Govern- 
ment. 

I will now proceed to mention the 
results of the Revenue of last year. 
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The Budget Estimate of the Revenue 
was £73,762,000, and the actual re- 
ceipts were £77,335,657, showing an 
excess of £3,578,657 of actual Revenue 
over the Estimate. But I must explain 
that a portion of this excess is only 
nominal. There was, as hon. Members 
of the late Parliament will remember, 
some irregularity discovered last year in 
the accounts of the Post Office with re- 

ard to the expenditure in the Telegraph 

rvice, and the result was that it was 
found the sum of £800,000, which 
ought to have been carried to the ac- 
count of the year before, had not been 
properly carried to account. The sum 
was borrowed in the way in which the 
other expenditure on the Telegraphs 
had been provided, and the sum so 
borrowed was carried to the Revenue of 
last year. Accordingly there was a 
nominal addition of £800,000 to the 
Revenue of last year. Deducting that, 
the real excess of the receipts of last 
year over the estimate is £2,773,657. 
It will be in the recollection of those 
who were present when the last Budget 
Statement was made, that considerable 
doubt was expressed by many persons 
as to whether the Estimates of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer were not too 
sanguine; but the result of the year 
shows that instead of being too san- 
guine he was within the mark. The 
same result was attained last year as has 
been attained for several successive years 
in an enormous, and, though hardly an 
unexpected, a very remarkable extension 
of the receipts from the Customs and 
Excise. It may, perhaps, interest the 
Committee to know what the principal 
heads of Revenue were last year, and 
what their relation was to the estimates 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
The Customs Revenue, which he 
took at £19,603,000, actually yielded 
£20,339,000, being an excessof £736,000. 
The right hon. Gentleman’s estimate 
of the Revenue from the Excise was 
£25,747,000; it yielded £27,172,000, 
showing an increase of £1,425,000. 
There is also an increase of £500,000 on 
Stamps; and with regard to the Post 
Office and other heads of receipts there 
were also increases. There was a fall- 
ing off in the amount of Telegraph Ser- 
vice, and likewise some falling off in the 
Land Tax and House Duty; but they 
are not considerable. The main feature 
of the year was the great increase on Ous- 
toms and Excise; and, as the House 
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will probably be prepared to hear, far 
too large a proportion of the increase, 
from both these sources of Revenue, was 
due to the consumption of spirits. That 
is a matter which if it be in some sense 
one of financial congratulation, is a much 
greater and higher matter of regret. At 
the same time, we must take note of it 
financially, as showing that the consum- 
ing power of the people is still unim- 

aired. There is at least this satisfac- 
tion—that if you compare the consump- 
tion by the people of other articles than 
spirituous liquors you will find the con- 
sumption is increasing in other articles 
as well as in this. It appears, therefore, 
that there is a general power of con- 
sumption which is developing itself 
among the people at large, and although 
no doubt spirits get a very fair and 
perhaps an undue share of it, yet if I 
were to give the Committee the figures 
—which I cannot conveniently do just 
now—of the consumption of bacon, 
butter, cheese, corn, and many other 
articles, independently of tea and sugar 
—they would see that there has been, 
and is, a continuous and largely in- 
creased consumption of these articles 
as well as of those more questionable 
articles, spirits and tobacco. With re- 
gard to spirits, the increase of the Cus- 
toms Revenue above the Estimate was 
about £450,000; and upon the Excise 
there was a still larger increase. The 
net result of last year shows that there 
was a surplus of Revenue over Expendi- 
ture of £869,157. 

I will not detain the Committee longer 
by dwelling on the finance of last year, 
because what I have to say on the finance 
of the present year is of more immediate 
and pressing interest, and I think I had 
better proceed to it as soon as possible. 
Perhaps I had better begin by mention- 
ing the estimated Expenditure of the 
year which is before us. The estimated 
Expenditure for 1874-5 is £72,503,000, 
as compared with £76,627,000 granted 
last year. Of course, I am comparing 
my Estimates, not with the Budget 
figures, but with the actual grants, in- 
cluding both the payment of the Alabama 
Award £3,200,000, the cost of the 
Ashantee War £800,000, and the va- 
rious Supplementary Estimates to which 
T have before referred. The actual Ex- 
penditure of last year was £76,466,500; 
the Expenditure estimated for the pre- 
sent year is £72,503,000, showing a de- 
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crease in the anticipated Expenditure 
of this year as compared with the actual 
Expenditure of last year of £3,963,500. 
The various items of Expenditure are 
as follows: —The interest of Debt is taken 
at £26,700,000, being £50,000 less than 
it was last year. Other Consolidated 
Fund charges are taken at £1,580,000, 
against £1,570,000 last year. The Army 
charge is taken at £14,485,000, against 
£14,416,000 last year—showing an in- 
crease of £69,000. The Purchase Com- 
mission, as I mentioned before, is taken 
at £658,000, against £842,000 last year. 
The Navy Estimate is £10,180,000, 
against £10,005,000 last year. The Civil 
Services are taken at £11,287,000, 
against £11,594,000 last year—showing 
a decrease of £307,000. The Post Office 
expenses are taken at £2,882,000, against 
£2,745,000 last year—showing an in- 
crease of £137,000. The collection of 
Customs and Inland Revenue is taken 
at £2,694,000, against £2,699,000 last 
year. The collection of Telegraph Ser- 
vice Revenue is taken at £938,000, 
against £858,000 last year. The Esti- 
mate for the Packet Service is £999,000, 
against £1,148,000 last year. The 
Alabama Award, of course, does not 
appear in the present year; and the 
Ashantee War stands for a Vote of 
Credit of £100,000, as against £800,000 
last year :—the whole giving, as I have 
said, for the present year, a total of 
£72,503,000, against £76,627,000, the 
amount of the grants last year. The 
Estimates of Expenditure are, of course, 
the Estimates of our predecessors. They 
have been examined and accepted 
by my Colleagues, I believe, with very 
slight alterations ; and I hope it may be 
found that they will be substantially the 
Estimates which we shall go through 
the year with. But, as I said in the 
beginning, one can never feel very sure 
on the subject. There are such things 
as Supplementary Estimates, and very 
few years pass in which Supplementary 
Estimates have not to be proposed to the 
amount of £300,000, or £400,000, or so. 
Whether that may be the case this year, 
or whether we shall be so fortunate as to 
escape that unpleasant necessity, I cannot 
predict. But though there are sure to be, 
generally speaking, Supplementary Esti- 
mates, you have always to set against 
them on the other side the savings which 
are made where estimates have been 
prepared in a careful manner and with 
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due caution, and where it is found that 
the Services do not cost the whole of 
what has been provided for them. I 
hope, therefore, we may look at this 
Estimate of £72,500,000 as giving a fair 
prospect of the total Expenditure for the 
year upon which we have entered. 

Well, Sir, having said so much as to 
the Expenditure, I come now to the much 
more difficult task of estimating the Re- 
venue with which we are to meet it. 
The Revenue which we received last 
year, as I have already stated to the 
Committee, shows a very good margin 
over the estimated Expenditure of the 
year that we are now entering upon. 
But the question is whether we are to 
take the Revenue of the past year as the 
standard for the Revenue of the coming 
year, or whether we are to adopt an Es- 
timate somewhat lower or somewhat 
higher than that standard. Now, that 
is a question which, of course, gives 
occasion for considerable divergence of 
opinion, and during the time we have 
held office we have observed various opi- 
nions, widely differing one from another, 
which have been put forward by persons 
of authority upon the prospects of the 
coming year. There are some who say 
that the condition of trade is unsatisfac- 
tory, and that the prospects of employ- 
ment among the people are by no means 
encouraging ; and they foretell that we 
shall find a falling-offin the consumption 
which is the mainstay of our Customs and 
Excise Revenue. There are others who 
take a different view, and who tell us 
that the progressive increase of the Re- 
venue which they have observed now for 
so many years is likely to continue, and 
to continue even at an augmented rate. 
It is, of course, a matter of importance 
with a view to the regulation of the 
Finance of the year that we should 
arrive at as sound a judgment upon 
these matters as we can; but we must 
bear in mind that, however cautious and 
careful we may be, we are always liable 
to possible disappointment. 

And here I must remind the Com- 
mittee of the remarkable statement 
which was made by a very high autho- 
rity in the month of January of the pre- 
sent year. In the month of January of 
the present year, the late Prime Minis- 
ter—one of the very highest financial 
authorities, perhaps I maysay of this cen- 
tury—who held at the time the office not 
only of Prime Minister and First Lord of 
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the Treasury, but that of Chancellor of 
the Exchequer also, and who had devoted 
his attention for several months to the 
study of the position of our Finance—in 
an address which he thought it right to 

ut forth to his constituents, announced 
Latevthned that, as far as he was able to 
calculate, upon the best information that 
he could collect, the Surplus which we 
might expect in the coming financial 
year, if no great misfortune were to hap- 
pen, would exceed rather than fall short 
of £5,000,000. That statement was, as 
I remember, received at the time by the 
country with some incredulity, and was 
a good deal criticized in the Press and 
upon the hustings. I myself never ven- 
tured in any degree to challenge the 
calculations upon which I felt sure my 
right hon. Friend the late Prime Minis- 
ter must have made that statement. I 
knew he was not a man who would be 
likely to be deceived in these matters, 
or to risk his high reputation by making 
a reckless statement upon so grave a 
subject, and I therefore anticipated that 
when the time should come for him to 
make his Financial Statement in the 
House of Commons, he would be in a 
position to show that his Estimate had 
either been realized, or that he was de- 
ceived owing to some circumstances 
which could not then be anticipated. 
When we acceded to office, I was very 
shortly put in possession by the officers 
of my Department of the calculations 
upon which the right hon. Gentleman 
had founded the statement which he 
made, and I found, as I had expected, 
that these calculations had been made in 
the usual manner by the officers of the 
Revenue with great care, and in consi- 
derable detail, and I am bound to say 
that they entirely justified the expecta- 
tions which the right hon. Gentleman 
had in his mind at the time he penned 
the address to which I have referred. 
Of course, Sir, we have had to consider 
what changes may have come about 
since then—what circumstances may 
have arisen which might in any way 
have altered the judgment which the 
right hon. Gentleman formed in the 
month of January. There were still two 
months to expire before the close of the 
financial year, and much might happen 
in those two months. During the time 
I have held office I have been in con- 
stant—I may say in daily—communica- 
tion with the heads of the great Revenue 
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Departments, and I have more thanonce 
in the course of that period—in fact, two 
or three times—asked them to review 
and revise their estimates with the ac- 
cruing knowledge which week by week 
continued to furnish. Undoubtedly, in 
one respect, the calculations of the late 
Prime Minister have been to a certain 
extent disappointed—that is to say, the 
Revenue which he anticipated from Cus- 
toms and Excise for the year now 
last past was not in some articles 
realized ; and probably for this reason 
—that the very fact of the publication 
of the annountement that there would 
be a surplus of £5,000,000, and that it 
would be the duty of the Government of 
which he was the head to propose con- 
siderable remissions in the duties upon 
articles of consumption, naturally had 
its effect upon the markets. It can be 
no cause of surprise to anyone that it 
should have occasioned a check in the 
taking out of articles of consumption— 
especially those which are called ‘‘break- 
fast-table”’ articles. Therefore, the Re- 
venue from those articles for the year 
ending the 31st of March last did not en- 
tirely come up to what the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had anticipated, and the same 
cause has to a great extent affected the 
Revenue of the present month. The 
knowledge that there was a large sur- 
plus, and the probability that some por- 
tion of it might be devoted to the taking 
off of duties upon articles of consump- 
tion, had its natural effect upon the 
markets, and must have deranged the 
trade in those articles under the cir- 
cumstances. That is one of the penalties 
we pay for levying a part of our Revenue 
in the very convenient form of Customs’ 
Duties. Still, the result of the calcula- 
tions of the experienced officers who 
preside over the Customs and Revenue 
Departments is this—that they antici- 
pate as large an increase as before upon 
the different heads of Revenue with 
which they are conversant—perhaps, 
even a still larger increase than that 
which they anticipated at the time when 
they gave their estimates to the right 
hon. Gentleman. 

Now, under these circumstances, the 
position of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer is one of some anxiety. I had to 
decide on making important recommen- 
dations to my Colleagues. I had not 
simply to take the estimates of the heads 
of the great Departments, and say— 
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‘‘These are their estimates; I have no- 
thing to do with them but to accept 
them.” On the contrary, I have had 
to decide, on my own responsibility, 
whether I could recommend my Col- 
leagues to take those estimates; and, 
looking to all that one hears from diffe- 
rent quarters, ithas been a matter of 
some anxiety to me whether I should 
recommend to my Colleagues, and to 
them whether they should accept, the 
estimates given in to us. But, after 
the fullest consideration, we see no rea- 
son why we should distrust estimates 
which have been framed by men who 
are so thoroughly conversant with the 
subject-matter to which they relate— 
men who have been in the habit of 
watching the barometer in these matters, 
and of observing the course of business 
throughout the country, how consump- 
tion proceeds, and how the evidences 
of the consuming power among the 
great mass of the population bear on the 
financial prospects of the year. It is 
perfectly true that there are many per- 
sons of authority who tell us, as we have 
been told before—and as, perhaps, we 
may be fairly told—that we must ex- 
pect difficulties and checks in the com- 
mercial prosperity of this country—that 
there will be industries in which there 
may be rather less expenditure in wages 
and otherwise than last year. Still, we 
have thought that the wise and prudent 
course—that course which is dictated by 
what I would call the true spirit of cau- 
tion as distinguished from the spirit of 
timidity—is to take the estimates which 
have been presented to us, and found 
our calculations upon them. Of course, 
it would be perfectly possible for us to 
come to the House of Commons, and 
say—‘‘ We have had certain estimates 
laid before us, but we have shrunk from 
presenting them.” Or it would be pos- 
sible to conceal the fact, and, as it were 
of our own motion, to lay before you a 
Statement founded on less sanguine an- 
ticipations. It would, of course, be pos- 
sible to do this; and in that way we 
might think we kept ourselves safe. I 
think it is a more candid and a more sa- 
tisfactory course that we should tell the 
House of Commons and the country 
what the anticipations are which have 
been formed; what the estimates are 
which have been drawn up; that we 
should then think of the circumstances 
which should lead us to be cautious in 
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acting upon these estimates; and that we 
should not, in framing our measures and 
recommending them to Parliament, take 
an over-sanguine view of what may be 
expected, but take a cautious view of 
the way in which we ought to act on 
what we have before us. There are 
some things about which we should 
be very cautious. We must take care, 
above all things, that we do not go 
wildly into expenditure, because this is 
an obvious lesson to learn when our 
Revenue is in a condition in which an 
accident may disappoint our expecta- 
tions; we cannot do wrong in keep- 
ing down expenditure, so long as we 
do not sacrifice efficiency in so doing. 
But beyond that I think we should be 
unwise if we were too closely and too 
timidly to refuse to “ lighten the springs 
of industry,” as the phrase is, and to take 
off burdens which affect the industry of 
the country. If it be true that the 
commercial interests of the country are 
not in quite so satisfactory a condition as 
we could wish—if it be true that there 
are symptoms of a strain being put 
upon industry—the proper prescrip- 
tion for a wise financial doctor to apply 
is not unnecessarily to burden its springs, 
but to endeavour, as far as possible, to 
ease industry by relieving it of the 
pressure which unnecessary taxation 
places upon it. It is, therefore, in that 
spirit we shall proceed to deal with the 
surplus of Revenue which we consider 
we shall have on hand. 

With an apology to the Committee 
for having made these prefatory remarks, 
I will proceed to state what are the Esti- 
mates of the different sources of Revenue 
placed in my hands. The estimates of 
Revenue for the coming year are as fol- 
low:—Customsare taken at £20,740,000, 
as against £20,339,000 last year—allow- 
ing for an increase of £400,000. The 
Excise is taken at £28,090,000, as against 
£27,172,000—allowing for an increase 
of £918,000 on last year. Stamps 
are taken at £10,880,000, as against 
£10,550,000 last year—allowing for an 
increase of £380,000. Land Tax and 
House Duty are taken at £2,360,000, 
against £2,324,000 last year—allowing 
for an increase of £86,000. The Income 
Tax is taken at £5,500,000, against 
£5,691,000 last year—a decrease of 
£191,000, which is of course due to the 
fact that the Income Tax for the past 
year was at 3d., whereas in the previous 
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year it was at 4d., and there remained 
to be collected at the beginning of last 
year certain arrears of Income Tax at 
the rate of 4d. The Post Office is taken 
at £5,300,000, against an apparent 
Revenue last year of £5,792,000—show- 
ing a decrease of £492,000. Of the 
£5,792,000, £652,000 was due to the 
Revenue improperly detained in connec- 
tion with the Telegraph Expenditure, 
We take the estimate for the Telegraph 
Serviceat £1,250, 000, against £1,210,000 
last year—an increase of £40,000. The 
Crown Lands we take at £375,000—which 
is the same as last year.’ The Miscella- 
neous Revenue is calculated upon the 
principle upon which it was estimated 
when the estimate of January was 
formed. The Miscellaneous Estimate was 
taken at £3,500,000, against £3,882,657 
last year—of which £148,000 was a re- 
payment to Revenue of the extraordi- 
nary receipt for the Telegraph Service. 
The net result is that the Estimate for 
this yearamounts to £77,995, 000, against 
£77,335,657 last year ; and as compared 
with our Expenditure of £72,503,000, 
it leaves a surplus of no less than 
£5,492,000. 

The Committee will bear in mind that 
this Estimate has been framed upon a 
principle which has been pis 


introduced and partially acted upon in 


the framing of the Estimates, but 
which has not been fully adopted 
until this year, and that is the taking 
into account of the expected increment 
of the Revenue for the coming year. 
Some years ago the practice was to 
take the Revenue on an average of 
years, and to estimate the Revenue of 
the coming year upon that average. After 
a time it became the practice to take the 
Revenue of the year immediately pre- 
ceding asthe Estimate for the next. Now, 
we find that every year the increase of 
population and other circumstances lead 
to an increase in consumption, and it has 
gradually become the practice to take 
the estimate of the Revenue at a higher 
amount than the actual yield of the past 
year ; and upon that principle the antici- 
pated increase of Revenue has been fully 
taken into consideration in framing the 
estimates laid before you. I mention 
that because it is a circumstance which 
ought to induce additional caution in 
considering Expenditure or other pro- 
posals to deal with the Revenue. 
Speaking of the estimate of Miscella- 
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neous Revenue, I said it amounted to 
£3,500,000, upon the principle upon 
which the calculation was made when 
the estimate of January was formed ; 
but I havenot quite done with the wonders 
I have to lay before the Committee. The 
Committee are aware that it is the habit 
of the State to make advances to various 
undertakings, and to make them upon 
terms which insure repayment at certain 
times with the addition of interest. That 
interest has hitherto been always treated 
as part of the a and has been 
carried into the balances of the Exche- 
quer; but the Controller and Auditor 
General, in his Report on the Consoli- 
dated Fund Charges, has recently drawn 
attention to the fact that the interest 
ought to be treated as Revenue; and 
when once the fact is brought under 
notice, and when you are challenged to 
say whether it is or is not Revenue, it is 
impossible to deny that it does form part 
of the Revenue of the country. There- 
fore, we have determined that in future, 
and in the present year, it ought to be 
added to the Miscellaneous Revenue. I 
am not able to state precisely what the 
item will be this year. Although we 
have an exact account of the English ad- 
vances, the account of the Irish advances 
is not kept in a form which at once shows 
how much of the repayment is in- 
terest and how much is principal, and it 
will require some calculation to ascertain 
the amounts—there can be no doubt that 
the operation is one which is not beyond 
the resources of Irish science —I may, 
however, calculate that the whole amount 
will not be less than about £500,000, 
and therefore the surplus, which I have 
taken at £5,492,000, will, as nearly as 
possible, or perhaps may fully reach the 
extraordinary amount of £6,000,000. 
The right hon. Gentleman me 
(Mr. Lowe), some years ago, when he had 
described the amount of the surplus he 
had presented to the House, though it 
was much smaller than the amount I 
have named, asked the question — 
“What arewe to dowithall this money?” 
I must say that if he was obliged to ask 
the question then, I am still more obliged 
to ask it now. It is not that I have not 
had advice on the subject; I have had a 
great many deputations, and I have 
found the truth of the old proverb that 
“in the multitude of counsellors there 
is safety.” There was, in truth, some- 
thing alarming about their demands, 
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for out of about £66,000,000 of properly 
called disposable Revenue they pro- 
posed among them to sweep away about 
£55,000,000. Nevertheless, I found 
very commonly that either a deputa- 
tion answered itself, or that one deputa- 
tion answered another; or if they did 
not do that, the Press were generally 
good enough to answer them next 
morning. For my part, I thought it 
was the most dignified course I could 
adopt to listen to all they had to say, 
and to say nothing myself in return. I 
believe that I acquired the reputation 
which Horace said he acquired among 
his friends— 


“Scilicet egregii mortalem altique silenti.” 


Upon the whole I thought it best to 
wait and see what was the effect of all 
the advice. There has been a great deal 
of advice tendered to me besides what 
came from the deputations. I have to 
thank a right hon. Gentleman opposite 
(Mr. Baxter) for some of the help which 
came to us, and which wound up with a 
proposal—not before made—to take off 
the gun tax. But of all the advice which 
has been tendered that to which, of 
course, the highest respect and con- 
sideration was due is that which was con- 
tained in the programme sketched out 
by my right hon. predecessor. It has 
been impossible not to wish sometimes 
that the plan which he partially sketched 
out could have been laid before us more 
completely ; it has been impossible to 
restrain a wish of the poet that we could 
call up him— 
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“Who left half told 

The story of Cambuscan bold,’ 
that we might have known what the 
proposed ‘‘ adjustments of taxation ” 
were—that we might have known in 
what way he hoped to realize the mag- 
nificent promises with which the state- 
ment opened, until we reached that 
‘‘readjustment”’ which reminded us of 

the poet’s ‘‘ but yet,” — 
“ A gaoler to bring forth 
Some monstrous malefactor.”’ 


But, Sir, we have been unable to find in 
this advice anything to give us a guide 
that we could completely follow ; we have 
been obliged to rely on ourselves—to 
take counsel with ourselves—and we 
find it our duty to present to the Com- 
mittee the best advice we can tender to 
them. 
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Before I say what we propose to do I 
may be allowed for one moment to touch 
upon something which we do not propose 
todo. There was a natural feeling—a 
generous feeling, I think—which must 
have suggested itself to many minds that 
at this moment of great financial pros- 
perity in England there was a part of 
the British Empire that was suffering 
severe distress, and it must have occurred 
to many minds whether part of the su- 
perabundance of England might not go 
to alleviate the necessities of India. But 
although that may seem a natural idea 
to have entered into some minds, a little 
consideration will show that it is one 
which we could not wisely and properly 
carry into effect, and for the reasons 
very ably and clearly stated by my noble 
Friend the Secretary of State for India, 
in his recent speech at the Mansion 
House. If England were to come for- 
ward and make herself in any way re- 
sponsible for a portion of the debt of 
India—though the effect would be to 
give momentary relief to India and en- 
able her to obtain what she wants on a 
little better terms than she otherwise 
could—yet really and practically it would 
be prejudicial to her in the long run, 
because it would teach those who ad- 
minister the finances of India to be less 
careful in their administration if they 
thought they had a great Power like 
England to fall back on, and were not 
obliged to make the Revenue of India 
go far enough to meet the charges upon 
it. In truth, the want of India is 
not money, but the means of obtaining 
for money the food her people need. 
Her credit is good, and we might, 
perhaps, even impair that credit if we 
should appear to think that it was neces- 
sary to supplement it by an Imperial 
guarantee. And, again, if anything were 
contemplated in the way of a direct gift 
from the Exchequer, the objections would 
again come in which were taken by my 
noble Friend the Marquess of Salisbury. 
Any money so given would have to bedis- 
tributed according to the strictrules appli- 
cable to such cases, and could not be ap- 
plied to the relief of that kind of necessity 
for which help is principally wanted. 
Therefore, we believe the true course 
which England should take in helping 
India is rather to have recourse to the 
free, unfettered, and willing contribu- 
tions of the people of England than to 
any contributions from the Exchequer. 
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I return to the question, What are we 
to do with our surplus of £6,000,000 ? 
I think I hear the hon. Member for Pem- 
brokeshire (Mr. Scourfield) challenge me 
by saying,—‘‘ You talk of a surplus, but 
you have no surplus; when a nation is 
in debt it cannot be fairly said to have a 
surplus; and as honest men the first thing 
we ought to do with a surplus of our Re- 
venue is to apply it to the reduction of 
our Debt.” Well, there are two opinions 
on that subject—one is the extreme opi- 
nion of the hon. Member for Pembroke- 
shire; but there is another extreme opi- 
nion often held on the other side. 
There are many who say that 
there is no moral obligation upon us to 
pay off any of the capital of our Debt— 
that we have contracted to pay a certain 
charge for Annuities, and that so long 
as we continue to pay those Annuities we 
fulfil our contract; and they go on to 
say that there would be no advantage 
in buying Consols at 92 or 93, or 
whatever may be the price of the 
day, and that it would be far better 
and wiser that we should leave the 
money to ‘“fructify in the pockets of 
the people.” Now it seems to Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government that the truth lies 
between the two propositions. We en- 
tirely accept the view that we are under 
no moral obligation whatever to do more 
than pay the Annuities we have con- 
tracted to pay, and we admit that there 
are often circumstances which render it 
more desirable to apply a surplus in 
some other way than in redeeming those 
Annuities. But, at the same time, when 
you have the opportunity it does seem 
desirable that something should be done 
towards the reduction of the Debt. I 
will not enter into any argument at pre- 
sent—I have too much to say to waste 
the time of the Committee by going over 
grounds which are probably familiar 
to most of my hearers. I will only say 
that it is as inadequate a description of 
a reduction of debt to say that it is buy- 
ing Consols at 92 or 93, as it would be 
an inadequate description of the reduc- 
tion of a tax to say that it was merely 
reducing by a halfpenny or a penny the 
— of the article on which it fell. 

here is something in the moral effect of 


making provision in a time of prosperity 
for calls that may be made upon you in 
evil times—there is something more than 
mere reduction of Debt—something far 
beyond the mere investment of money 
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in the purchase of Consols to that extent. 
Let me just mention to the Committee 
that looking back to the year 1842— 
which we may consider as, in some 
sense, the starting point of our modern 
system of Finance—I find that in the 
course of the 32 years which have since 
elapsed we have made some progress 
towards the reduction of the Debt, and 
that we are proceeding to do, within the 
next 11 years, something really ap- 
preciable. The amount of Debt which 
has been reduced since 1842, on the 
balance — although we have had to 
borrow for the Rei War, for the 
Irish famine, and for other purposes— 
the amount of Debt reduced within that 
period is £70,195,000; and there are 
now in operation Terminable Annuities 
which, without any addition to them, and 
simply keeping them up for the 11 years 
stilltorun, will effect a further reduction 
of about £50,000,000. So that by the year 
1885, if nothing happens to cause further 
Debt to be incurred, and supposing we 
do nothing more in the way of reduction, 
we shall have reduced the Debt since 1842 
by the respectable sum of £120,000,000. 

We should think it, then, a right 
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course, under any circumstances, having 
so large a surplus at our disposal, to 
apply some portion of it to the redemp- 


tion of Debt. But, under the circum- 
stances of the present year, that obliga- 
tion which we should recognize under 
any circumstances becomes doubly im- 
perative ; because, as I have just men- 
tioned, we are carrying into the Revenue 
of the year for the first time an item of 
between £400,000 and £500,000 of in- 
terest on Advances, which has hitherto 
been paid into the balances in the 
Exchequer; and I think the greatest 
precisian against the payment of Debt 
must see that nothing could be more ap- 
propriate than to apply money received 
in that way towards the extinction of 
Debt. Now, how is the Debt to be 
dealt with? The Committee are aware 
that there are two ways in which it may 
be dealt with—that there is the ordi- 
nary process which goes on in the appli- 
cation of chance surpluses through the 
Sinking Fund, and there is the system 
of creating Terminable Annuities. Both 
these modes have been in operation for 
a good many years. I will not trouble 
the Committee with figures ; but I think 
the result is that the Debt has been a 
great many more times reduced through 
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the operation of Terminable Annuities 
than by any mereapplication ofchancesur- 
pluses. We therefore think that although 
there may be some small disadvantage 
in the system of Terminable Annuities, 
yet it is a system that on the whole it is 
desirable to maintain. Wepropose, there- 
fore, to create fresh additional Termin- 
able Annuities to run out in the year 
1885 with the £450,000 of interest on 
Advances which will be at our disposal. 
The Committee are aware that one of 
the difficulties of creating Terminable 
Annuities is this, that you may not get 
them taken on the market; and there- 
fore the only way in which you can create 
them effectually is when you have at 
your disposal a fund which you can apply 
to taking them up. Such a fund exists in 
the balance of Post Office Savings-Banks 
money, which is in the Government’s 
hands, and which may be as properly 
invested in Terminable Annuities as in 
any other kind of Government Securities. 
Now, I find there is asum of £7,000,000, 
which may very well be spared for in- 
vestment in this way ; so that the amount 
which may come to us from the interest 
on Advances will be applied to the 
creation of fresh Terminable Annuities 
to extinguish £7,000,000 more of the 
Debt by the year 1885. 

This item being set aside out of the 
account, we have now then to deal with 
the original surplus of £5,492,000 which 
will still be available, leaving a safe mar- 
gin for the reduction of the burdens on 
the taxpayers. Well, Sir, what are the 
objects to which we are to apply this 
very handsome surplus? We have en- 
deavoured to take these objects in the 
order we consider their importance de- 
mands; and the first of them to which 
we consider ourselves bound to give our 
attention is the question of Local Taxa- 
tion. It will be anticipated, from the 
proceedings of the late House of Com- 
mons and from the antecedents of those 
who sit on these benches, that this would 
be a subject which would naturally en- 
gage our early attention. But it is not 
simply because we have taken an interest 
in it, or because we have taken a course 
which pledges us to give early attention 
to the subject, that we put it first in the 
list of objects of consideration. We 
put it first because it seems to us upon 
the whole the object of the highest 
national interest at the present time. It 
would be a most inadequate view to 
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say of those who urge upon us a re- 
form of our system of Local Taxation, 
that they are actuated simply by a 
desire to get rid of certain burdens. 
We ought to consider the position which 
the question really occupies, not only in 
our financial, but in our whole social and 
political system. I said just now that 
we look back to the year 1842 as in a 
certain sense the commencement of a new 
financial epoch; and, no doubt, at that 
time a great revolution was effected in 
the financial system—and in a most im- 
portant branch of it—by the reform of 
our system of indirect taxation effected 
by Sir Robert Peel and his Administra- 
tion and carried on by the late Prime 
Minister. Weare never tired of praising 
the great work which has been done in 
these 30 years. There has been a great 
remission of taxation—mountains of 
taxes, I may say, have been removed 
from the pressure put upon the con- 
sumers and also upon the trade and 
industry of the country :—we have done 
an amount of work of which any nation 
may be proud in the course of about one 
generation. But it now seems to us that 
there is another side to the question of 
Finance which stands as much in need 
of attention and reform as did the side 
of indirect taxation in the days of Sir 
Robert Peel and in the year 1842, and 
that is the great question of our direct, 
and especially of our direct local, taxa- 
tion. We have done a great deal, as I 
have said before, to improve the condi- 
tion of the people. But although we 
have cheapened articles of consumption 
—although we have improved the oppor- 
tunities of employment for the people— 
and although we have done much to 
develope the commercial, the manufac- 
turing, and the agricultural interests of 
the country, still there are points in 
which we must feel that the condition of 
our people is not such as we could wish 
to see it. We must feel that there is 
one standing blot. When you speak 
of all that has been done for the 
people and all the relief that has 
been given to them, it is melancholy 
to be obliged to look back upon the 
subject of the Poor Law, and to find 
that at the present time the amount ex- 
pended per head of our whole popula- 
tion on poor relief is larger than it was 
before the year of Sir Robert Peel’s 
great reforms. I have here a statement 
drawn up in periods of 10 years be- 
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ginning from the year 1834, the date of 
the passing of the new Poor Law. I 
find from it that for England and Wales 
in the first period of 10 years, extending . 
from 1834 to 1848, the average amount 
per head of the whole population that 
was expended on poor relief was 6s. 1}d., 
and that the amount is now, or was in the 
last 10 years, from 1864 to 1873, 6s. 44d. 
per head. Therefore, while there has 
been this great general improvement in 
the condition of this country, your poor- 
rates, or the number of persons who 
come for poor relief, have not diminished. 
Well, what is it that the people now 
mostly stand in need of? I venture to 
say that those who have paid most at- 
tention to the condition of the people 
will admit that there are few objects of 
greater importance to them than an 
improvement in their dwellings, an 
improvement in sanitary arrangements, 
an improvement in their education in 
the highest and best sense of the 
term, and an improvement in the en- 
couragements we can offer them to the 
adoption of habits of temperance and 
providence. Now, it seems sanguine 
to say that those great objects can be 
attained by legislation; but undoubt- 
edly by wise legislation they may be 
very considerably promoted. This is a 
truth of which we, at all events, feel 
strongly convinced, and which, I think, 
will not be slow to commend itself to 
the minds of others. And if we are 
ready to deal with questions of the 
character I have just indicated, we shall 
deal with them best, and we can only 
deal with them satisfactorily, through 
local agency. We shall do very little to 
improve the dwellings of the people 
without calling into play the assistance 
of local authorities; we shall do very 
little, or nothing, to improve sanitary 
arrangements without this. We shall 
do very little—and in fact we do very 
little—for education without largely in- 
voking the aid of local administration. 
With regard to the encouragement of 
providence, I speak rather feelingly, be- 
cause for the last three years I have been 
sitting with other Members of this House 
and with some of my friends on a Com- 
mission which has been inquiring into 
the important subjects of Friendly So- 
cieties and other Provident Associations 
in this country; and we have arrived 
unanimously at the clear and strong 
conviction that if anything can be done 
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thoroughly to develope those institutions 
and encourage among the people true 
and sound habits of providence, it can 
only be accomplished by a system of 
well-concerted local action. I am sorry 
to say, in passing, that our Report is not 
yet in the hands of Members. I have 
seen the proofs of the last sheets this 
very day, and I hope the Report will 
soon be placed on the Table. But the 
House may take my word that the main 
gist of our recommendations is the con- 
stitution of a system of local arrange- 
ments by which great facilities will be 
given, and great improvements will be 
made in those institutions. Butifwe are 
thus dependent for a very important por- 
tion of our social policy, and for the re- 
forms and improvements which we hope 
still to effect in the condition ofour people, 
upon local action and local authorities, 
we must take care that our local taxa- 
tion, and the local expenditure for which 
it is raised, are put on a sound and pro- 
per footing. If that taxation is unfair, 
depend upon it you will meet with re- 
sistance in carrying any measure you 
wish to carry that may increase it. You 
have had experience enough of that 
already. I was struck not long ago, in 
reading the report which the Committee 
of the Central Chamber of Agriculture 
addressed to their constituents, with this 
fact—that they congratulated the Cham- 
ber that in the last Session not fewer 
than 19 Bills, which involved some addi- 
tion to local expenditure, were éither 
stopped or materially modified in their 
progress through Parliament. I have 
no doubt that that report was in a cer- 
tain sense satisfactory to those to whom 
it was addressed; and, in the present 
condition of Local Taxation, no doubt 
that satisfaction was natural and per- 
haps justifiable. But at the same time 
it reads one a lesson as to what the 
inertia or the resistance may be of 
those who feel that the taxation they 
are called on to bear is not rightly 
or fairly administered, and also as to 
how many good measures — for, doubt- 
less, some of these were good—may be 
stopped in their progress for want of a 
better adjustment of this matter. There- 
fore I say that in calling the attention 
of Parliament to this subject, and in 
putting Local Taxation in the forefront of 
the questions with which we have to deal 
in our first financial arrangements, we 
are not actuated by a desire to conciliate 
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any particular class or to favour any par- 
ticular interests; but what we have 
honestly in view—rightly or wrongly, 
thats another matter—that what we pro- 
pose to deal with is what we believe to be 
the most important question of the day. 
And the task to which we have set our- 
selves—although it is a difficult one, al- 
though it is one that we cannot accom- 
plish at a blow, although it is one with 
which we can deal only in a very in- 
complete and imperfect manner at present 
—is still a task to which we are proud 
to devote ourselves, in which, with the 
blessing of Providence, we hope to suc- 
ceed, and from which, as far as our 
energies and our abilities go, we shall 
not flinch. 

Now, I ask for a moment what are 
the complaints we most commonly hear 
in regard to our system of Local Taxa- 
tion? I think they may generally be 
divided into three. It is said, in the 
first place, that there are Imperial ser- 
vices which are charged exclusively or 
in undue proportion on local resources. 
It is said, in the second place, that the 
area of rating is not fair, and that many 
classes of property, including the very 
important class of personalty, are ex- 
empted from the burdens which are borne 
for the benefit of all kinds of property, 
the owners of personal property among 
the rest. And there isalsoa third com- 
plaint—coming, perhaps, from rather dif- 
ferent quarters from those from which we 
hear most of these complaints made— 
namely, that our system of Local Taxation 
is bad and uneconomical, because we have 
a bad system of management, a bad sys- 
tem of administration, and an improper 
division of the country into local dis- 
tricts. I think there is truth in all these 
complaints. They may each and all of 
thew be exaggerated; but there is, no 
doubt, much truth in every one of them. 
With respect to the question of charging 
on local funds Imperial services, it is un- 
doubtedly the case that there are certain 
services of an Imperial character which 
can be best administered locally. I 
have adverted to some which are far more 
objects of Imperial than of merely local 
importance when I spoke of the condition 
of the dwellings of our working classes, 
sanitary arrangements, and other mat- 
ters. These are matters of Imperial im- 
portance, but they can be best adminis- 
tered locally. But if they are adminis- 
tered locally, by whom is the expense to 
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be borne? The guardians of the central 
Treasury say, very naturally and very 
properly—‘‘ We cannot allow those who 
are administering these matters locally 
to put their hands without stint or limit 
into the central Treasury, to draw any 
funds they may please, and expend them 
at their own good will and pleasure.” 
And there would, no doubt, be a serious 
danger in that, unless we can find a means 
of properly controlling the action of local 
authoritiesin those affairs. Now, wesome- 
times heartheargumentused, that because 
the local authorities are the managers, 
therefore they are the persons who are 
benefited. It does not, however, neces- 
sarily follow that because they are the 
managers they, and the persons who pay, 
are the persons who are exclusively be- 
nefited by that which they are manag- 
ing. But with regard to this question 
of control, remember that in many of 
these cases you have already established 
a system of Government control. It is 
more or less efficient ; it may perhaps be 
made more efficient than it is; but in 
such cases as those in which you have 
Government Inspectors, you have a sys- 
tem of Government control which not 
only serves to a considerable extent to 
protect the central Treasury ; but, on the 
other hand, also serves sometimes to lay 
a burden on the ratepayers. It is said 
it is an objectionable thing to place the 
power of expenditure in the hands of 
those who do not contribute to the funds, 
but this is an argument that cuts more 
ways than one. There is an impression 
prevalent among some of those who are 
most unwilling to admit the claims of the 
ratepayers that as long as local authori- 
ties have to deal with the matter, all 
local authorities are much the same 
thing, and may be regarded as substan- 
tially one body. They consequently see 
no inconvenience in laying upon a union, 
for instance, the charge of providing 
funds for the maintenance of its lunatics, 
and at the same time confiding the ex- 
penditure connected with the lunatics to 
a body over which the guardians have 
no control. The guardians of unions 
are in no way able to control the expen- 
diture with regard to lunatics. That is 
put into the hands of visiting justices, 
with whom they have no connection, 
and who are in turn superintended, and 
I may say, to no small degree, stimulated 
by Inspectors appointed by the Govern- 
ment, for the purpose of seeing that 
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these unfortunate people are properly 
taken care of. Well, it is no answer to 
the ratepayers of a union who urge that 
it is very hard they should have to find 
funds for the maintenance of these luna- 
tics in asylums to which we have obliged 
them to send them, to reply—‘‘ Oh, but 
they areadministered by yourlocal autho- 
rities, and therefore they are managed 
practically by yourselves.”’ It shows as 
great a confusion of ideas as that which 
prevails among some ignorant people in 
this country that all foreigners are very 
much of the same nation. It reminds 
me of an old woman in Devonshire, who 
in answer to a friend of mine, said, re- 
ferring to two persons, one a Canadian 
and the other a Swede, who had come 
down into the neighbourhood—‘ Well, 
they tell me they be both forreners, so 
I suppose they know each other.” It is 
in the same way that local authorities 
are looked upon as if there were no dif- 
ference between them by those who re- 
gard matters merely from a central 
Treasury point of view. Now, when it 
was urged—as was donein the late Parlia- 
ment, by my hon. Friend the Member 
for South Devon (Sir Massey Lopes) and 
as was voted by a majority of, I believe, 
100—that some contribution should be 
made from the Consolidated Fund to- 
wards the maintenance of lunatics, the 
cost of police, and other expenses, we 
were met by the objections to which I 
have referred, which were very natural, 
but which, as I think, were by no means 
conclusive. We were met by the objec- 
tion to which I have referred, and also 
by the suggestion that there were 
other and better ways of previding for 
the help that might be given; and it 
has been suggested that this difficulty 
might be cut short, and that instead of 
merely contributing to local funds, we 
should hand over to the control of 
local bodies certain branches of Imperial 
revenue. Now we think there is a good 
deal to be said for that proposal, but 
it must be borne in mind that it is one 
of a complicated character, and would 
involve a very careful revision of our 
whole system of finance; and I am not 
ashamed to say, on behalf of the Go- 
vernment, that we have not been able, 
in the comparatively short time allowed 
us for the preparation of our plans, to go 
so thoroughly into the whole of our 
financial system as to be able to elabo- 
rate any plan of this sort. We do not 
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regard the scheme as one which ought 
not to be carefully considered. It will, 
on the contrary, be evident, as I proceed, 
that we contemplate a careful considera- 
tion of it with reference to our whole 
system of Finance, and we hope that in 
another year, if we should have the op- 
portunity of submitting a Financial State- 
ment to the House, we may be able to 
show that we have given a careful atten- 
tion to thesubject. Inthe meantime, how- 
ever, what are we todo? Are we to let 
the whole matter stand over while we are 
considering the most excellent mode of 
proceeding, and, while so leaving it, to 
apply the whole of our available surplus 
to other objects ?—or are we to ask the 
House to leave us in the possession this 
year of a very large proportion of the 
surplus unappropriated for the purpose 
of doing something which we have not 
decided upon next year? We have 
considered these alternatives, but we 
have considered them only to reject 
them. We do not think it would be 
at all fair, or that we should be treat- 
ing the subject in the manner in which 
it ought to be treated, if we were sim- 
ply to put the matter aside for a year 
and dispose of the present surplus in 
some other way; and as for retaining a 
very large proportion of the surplus un- 
touched, we should not be able to carry 
out that policy. We intend, therefore, 
to make proposals with regard to the 
relief of Local Taxation in the present 
year. They must be regarded not as 
absolutely final, but as proposals which 
we think will meet the present emer- 
gency, and will to a great extent facili- 
tate what we may have to do hereafter. 

A suggestion was made by persons 
very well qualified to consider the sub- 
ject that it would be advantageous to 
make lunatics a county instead of a 
union charge; but when we came to 
weigh the proposal, we found that in 
consequence of the boundaries of unions 
being in many cases not contermi- 
nous with the counties, and in conse- 
quence of the large number of Acts 
which give special powers to visiting 
justices, an attempt to bring about a 
change of that sort was by no means so 
simple as it might seem at first sight, 
and could not be undertaken. There 
would probably be found, if we went 
into the matter, difficulties in other di- 
rections. I will now, without going 
further into the general arguments for 
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the policy we are pursuing, mention 
what the proposals are which we intend 
to make. With regard to lunatics, we 
propose that there should be a contribu- 
tion from the Consolidated Fund towards 
the charge of their maintenance. We 
do not propose that that contribution 
should bear a certain proportion to the 
amount that may be expended on luna- 
tics, but that it should be a fixed charge 
of so much per head ; so that the motives 
for economy which now prevail among 
those who administer the matter will 
still remain. We find that the average 
cost of lunatics per week in England is 
rather under 10s. per head. The ex- 
pense of maintaining paupers in the 
union workhouses is somewhat over 5s., 
and we think 4s. a-week will represent 
pretty fairly the difference between the 
cost of the pauper in the workhouse and 
in the asylum. We propose, accordingly, 
that a contribution of 4s. per head per 
week should be made to the unions in 
respect of every lunatic who may be in 
the asylum. The financial consequence 
of that would be that we should incur 
an expenditure for the year of £480,000. 
But the whole of that would not be paid 
within the presentfinancial year. believe 
the time at which the payment would be 


fr made would be after the annual Michael- 


mas audit, and therefore the first pay- 
ment would be made in the course of 
the ensuing autumn ; and, of course, only 
the charge of the half-year from Lady- 
day to Michaelmas would fall into the 
accounts of this year. Therefore, the 
charge on the Consolidated Fund for the 
present year would be only £240,000. I 
might justify this, if I thought it neces- 
sary, to add anything to the arguments 
I have already adduced for the selection 
of lunatics as one of the first objects of 
our attention, by the lesson and the ex- 
ample given to us by no less an autho- 
rity than the right hon. Gentleman lately 
at the head of the Government in his 
mode of dealing with the Irish Church 
surplus. After strongly laying down 
the principle that it ought not to be 
given indiscriminately to the relief of 
the poor, he selected lunatics as the first 
object to which the fund should be de- 
voted ; so that I think we might claim 
his approbation of our course in selecting 
lunatics as the first object of relief. The 
second object to which we propose to 
contribute is the cost of the police. 
That charge has not been thrown upon 
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the counties with their consent. I re- 
member that in my own county we de- 
clined to adopt the Act while it was 
optional. We did not introduce county 
police till the Act compelled us to do 
so, against the wishes of the county ma- 
gistrates, and I believe of the ratepayers. 
The same thing happened in other 
counties. In this case we introduce no 
new principle. A contribution has 
hitherto been made by the Govern- 
ment of one-fourth of their cost of pay 
and clothing. We propose to increase 
it to one-half, which will add about 
£600,000 a-year to our expenditure on 
this head. It is the intention of my 
right hon. Friend the Home Secretary 
to bring forward a measure with re- 
ference to the Police, and we shall insert 
in it a clause which will enable this 
alteration to be made. That will be the 
second head upon which we shall offer 
relief to local taxation. With regard to 
a third head mentioned in the Resolu- 
tion adopted by the late House of Com- 
mons—namely, the cost of Justice—we 
find that it is a subject undergoing in- 
quiry at the present moment, and we do 
not think that it would be right to make 
any proposal respecting it. There is one 
other contribution we shall have to make 
not to general, but to special Local Taxa-" 
tion. I allude to contributions which 
should be made in relief of local rates in 
respect of Government property. That 
is a matter which has been frequently 
before the House and has been dealt 
with in different ways. Before the year 
1860 there were some descriptions of 
Government property which had always 
paid rates and which continued to do so. 
They were paid generally under the head 
of ‘‘ Public Works.’’. In that year, 1860, 
a system was introduced under which a 
Vote of £35,000 a-year was applied, 
under certain regulations, towards the 
local rates in places where the Govern- 
ment had a considerable amount of pro- 
perty. The amount, however, at which 
the Government fixed those contribu- 
tions, or rather the point at which they 
considered themselves liable to contri- 
bute, was taken rather inconveniently. 
It was, I believe, only where the Go- 
vernment possessed property to the ex- 
tent of one-sixth of the whole parish, 
and then only to the poor rate. In 
the year 1863 a new system was adopted 
with respect to certain property pur- 
chased by the Government—such, for 
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instance, as the site for the Courts 
of Justice—in which cases the old rate- 
able value was taken, and the rates were 
paid by the Government according to the 
rateable value. Well, last year the late 
Government introduced a Bill on this 
subject, in which they proposed to do 
away with various exemptions, and 
amongst others the exemption of Govern- 
ment property. I may say that it is the 
intention of my right hon. Friend the 
President of the Local Government Board 
to introduce a Rating Bill this year, 
similar in many respects to that of last 
year, but confined to the cases of woods, 
mines, and game. We do not intend to 
include in the Bill the case of Govern- 
ment property, because we find that 
there would be so much difficulty in 
working the system which was proposed 
in the Bill of last year, that it would 
lead to unsatisfactory results in all di- 
rections. We therefore propose, in lieu 
of that, to continue on an amended foot- 
ing the system of contributions, by Votes 
submitted to Parliament—such contri- 
butions to extend to parishes which con- 
tain any Government property and not 
merely to those parishes in which the 
Government possesses 1-6th of the pro- 
perty. We see no reason why, if the 
Government has 1-7th, or 1-10th, or 
1-20th of the property of a parish, it 
should not contribute to the extent of 
1-7th, or 1-10th, or 1-20th just as it now 
does to the extent of 1-6th. There are one 
or two minor Amendments with which I 
need not now trouble the Committee; 
but I may say that we have a calculation 
which was prepared last year by a gen- 
tleman in the Treasury very conversant 
with the subject, as to the amount which 
—contributing the entire amount con- 
templated in last year’s Bill — would 
become chargeable. It has been revised 
with great care and minuteness and its 
accuracy ascertained, and the result is 
that if the provisions of the Bill of last 
year were acted upon, the total amount 
which would be contributed on the part 
of the Government would be £170,000 
in addition to £63,000 which is the 
amount at present contributed. We 
therefore propose to take a Vote for 
those sums with respect to rates on Go- 
vernment property. ‘That, therefore, 
will make the contributions to 
Taxation £1,250,000, but of that sum 
only £1,010,000 will form a charge upon 
the present year. 
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Now, Sir, having dwelt—I am afraid 
at too great length—upon the question 
of Local Taxation, I have only to say that 
it is a matter which will continue to en- 
gage our attention with reference, not 
only to the question of burdens, but to 
the further very important question as 
to the improvement of administration, 
and the possible necessity of altering the 

resent system, and of devoting some 
eenah of general Revenue for local 

S08. 

rraow, Sir, pass on to the next head I 
have to consider—the head of Revenue 
which is very closely connected with the 
question of which we have been speak- 
ing. I refer, of course, to the Income 
Tax. Now one of the remarks which 
are made by complainants on the subject 
of Local Taxation is as to the large quan- 
tity of personal property which does not 
bear its due share of public burdens, 
which should be borne by all alike. 
Undoubtedly, that is a complaint which 
in the present position of Local Taxation 
is justly made. But the question how 
you are to remedy the evil is one of very 
great difficulty and delicacy. I believe 
that almost all who have considered the 
subject admit that it would be impos- 
sible to rate stock-in-trade, or other 
mene property, or to attempt to 

ring the owner of personalty of the 
kind referred to within the jurisdiction 
of the tax gatherer. -Then the question 
is whether there is any other way in 
which the owner of personal property, 
who is not a ratepayer or is only a small 
ratepayer, can be made to bear his fair 
share of the public burdens. Well, 
that is a question so difficult and compli- 
cated that we cannot undertake on the 
spur of the moment to attempt to give it 
a full or satisfactory answer. It maybe 
taken for granted that if you do away 
with the Income Tax some means must 
be found of making the owner of per- 
sonal property contribute towards the 
burdens of the country. Possibly, if 
you retain the Income Tax, it will be 
found that his contributions to that tax 
supply the deficiency ; but that is a point 
which requires careful consideration, 
and the whole position of the Income 
Tax is one of such great magnitude not 
only financially, but as I may even say 
politically, that it would be wrong and 
culpable in us if on so short a notice we 
were to come forward with a definite or 
decided proposition with respect either to 
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the absolute remission or the absolute 
perpetuation of that tax. We desire, 
therefore, that it may be understood that 
in treating of that question we reserve 
our judgment until we have had full 
time to consider it in all its bearings and 
in all its relations to the other branches 
of the financial system, and until we are 
able to make a proposal that will, as it 
is said, hold water in all its parts. We 
must admit that this mighty structure of 
the Income Tax, which has now been in 
existence for by far the larger part of 
the present century, which has been in 
continuous existence for a generation, 
and has placed at the disposal of the 
country no less than £250,000,000, and 
which has been made available as an in- 
strument for effecting very great reforms 
of taxation at one time, and for relieving 
us of very great burdens at other times 
—we must admit that such a mighty 
structure as that is not to be lightly 
thrown down at six weeks’ notice; and, 
therefore, although we certainly do not 
profess any enthusiastic admiration for 
the faults of the Income Tax—although 
we are ready to admit, in the language 
of one of Shakespeare’s clowns, when 
speaking of his mistress, ‘‘She hath 
more faults than hairs” —yet, bearing 
in mind that it has ‘‘ more wealth than 
faults,” we still think it ought to have a 
little further trial before we decide what 
is to be done with it. We therefore set 
that question aside, and whatever we do 
in the present year, we have determined 
not in any way to tamper with the 
structure of the Income Tax. We donot 
say that it might not be possible to find 
improvements—if it should be decided 
to maintain it—in its mode of assess- 
ment, in its incidence, and in some other 
matters connected with it; and these are 
questions on which we reserve entire 
liberty of judgment. All for the pre- 
sent we intend to do—and we think it is 
an amount of relief to which the tax- 
payers are, under the circumstances, 
justly entitled—is simply to remove 1d. 
of the tax. That would amount to 
£1,840,000 for the whole year; but of 
that £1,540,000 only will be lost to the 
account of the present year. 

We have, therefore, now disposed of 
£2,550,000 out of surplus, and that 
amount—exclusive, of course, of what 
we apply to the reduction of the Debt— 
has been applied to the reduction of 





direct taxation. Well, it will naturally 
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be expected that at the same time we 
should propose some remission of in- 
direct taxation. I do not think we ought 
to admit as a canon of finance that direct 
and indirect taxation should always, or 
as a general rule, be reduced pari passu. 
I do not think it is at all necessary that 
because we reduce direct taxation by 
£1,000,000, we should take a like sum 
from indirect taxation. I can see no 
principle in such a maxim as that. It 
may be a convenient one under certain 
circumstances ; but it implies, in the first 
place, that you have got a system of 
taxation which is so fairly balanced that 
you destroy the equilibrium if you deal 
with the one side without dealing equally 
with the other also. For my own part, 
I very much doubt whether our financial 
system is in that happy condition. But 
without entering into that question, I 
think what ought to be regarded as the 
leading principle in considering in what 
direction taxation should be reduced is 
this—how can most good be effected by 
the remission to be proposed? The lead- 
ing principle in selecting remissions of 
taxation is to consider in what direction 
you can do most good, without nicely 
regarding whether it affects direct or in- 
direct taxation. You ought to ask who 
it is upon whom these taxes fall? It is 
not the consumer or the producer, or 
this interest or that—really and truly 
the whole burden falls on the whole com- 
munity, and you should endeavour to 
make such selections as will, upon the 
whole, be most to the benefit of the 
public atlarge. In selecting the subject 
for the remission of indirect taxation, 
Her Majesty’s Government have given 
consideration to all the great articles of 
our consumption upon which duties are 
collected producing large amounts of Re- 
venue ; and, after having very fully con- 
sidered the question, they have arrived 
at a conclusion which I think the Com- 
mittee, in common with the public, 
will not be slow in anticipating—that 
of abolishing the Sugar Duties. It 
is almost unnecessary to go into any 
lengthened argument upon the subject 
—the history of the last few years will 
have prepared everyone for this step. I 
think it was four years ago—but I am 
not quite sure of the date—that the great 
article of sugar, which had been the 
heroine of so many important Budgets, 
and which had upset certainly one 
Ministry—and I am not sure that it had 
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not something to do with upsetting 
another—made what was supposed to 
be positively her last appearance as 
prima donna, when the right hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite (Mr. Lowe) diminished 
the duty upon it by one-half—announcin 

that he was proposing a reduction which 
he conceived and hoped would be a final 
remission. But before three years had 
elapsed the right hon. Gentleman found 
it necessary to repeat the operation, and 
last year the duty on sugar was again 
reduced by one-half, whereby a revenue 
derived from this source was raised which 
was comparatively small in proportion 
to the cost of its collection, and, what 
is of more importance, bore a still smaller 
proportion to the annoyance and, I be- 
lieve, the injury done to trade by the 
restrictions it imposed upon it. There- 
fore, it is not upon the principle of re- 
ducing an indirect duty or a duty upon 
consumption to balance a particular re- 
duction made in direct taxation, but 
upon the principle that we find in the 
Sugar Duties, as they at present stand, a 
source of Revenue which does more harm 
than it produces good upon the whole, 
that we have selected Sugar as the article 
upon which to propose a remission of 
taxation. It is an article of the very 
first magnitude in the consumption of 
the country. I believe that next to corn 
it is the article of which the largest 
quantity is consumed in this country— 
next to corn it is the article of which 
the largest quantity is introduced into 
this country; it supplies our shipping 
with the largest amount of freight; and 
it enters more largely into the general 
processes of manufacture and consump- 
tion than any other article now subject 
to duty. Besides that, i‘ is held out to 
us that if we abolish t.. Sugar Duty 
there is a reasonable prospect that Eng- 
land may become the great entrepét of 
the sugar trade; and I think thatisa 
consideration which all who are inte- 
rested in the commercial prosperity of 
the country must regard as being one of 
first-rate magnitude. I must say that, 
speaking as one who is responsible for 
the finances of the country, I consider 
that at any time—more especially at 
the present moment, when we have 
some little uneasiness as to the com- 
mercial forecast of the year—it is of 
the greatest importance that we should 
select for remission some article which 
will have the effect of stimulating and 
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supporting the commercial interests of 
the country. And I may fairly say this, 
that if it had not been that I had con- 
templated the remission of this duty, and 
the consequent support that would be 
given by our measures to the industry 
and commerce of the country, I should 
have accepted with much more hesitation 
than I did the estimates of the heads of 
the Inland Revenue and Customs De- 
partments. But I felt that, as in former 
times great remissions of taxation have 
stimulated industry and commerce, so we 


may hope it will be again ; and I thought. 


that, reading backwards the lesson which 
was read some 35 years ago by a Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer (Sir Francis Baring) 
who, in a time of commercial anxiéty 
and depression, sought to remedy the 
deficiencies in the Revenue by increasing 
the duties of the Customs and Excise, 
and failed in the attempt, we might 
rather hope, by relieving the duties on 
Customs or Excise, that we should be 
facilitating, encouraging, and stimulating 
commerce, and so be supporting and 
strengthening our Revenue. There is, 
I believe, no argument which can well 
be adduced against the remission of the 


duty upon sugar except one, which is 
certainly of some weight, and which, at 


ail events, is a plausible one. It is that 
in abolishing this duty we are cutting 
off permanently a source of Revenue 
which we may some day or another re- 

et. I cannot deny that it is a dif- 
erent thing, now that our duties fall 
upon comparatively so few articles, to 
cut away one of those sources of Reve- 
nue, from what it was when they fell 
upon so much larger a number, because, 
fully believing as I do that the abolition 
of one duty does produce increased con- 
sumption in other directions, and thus 
in some way or other produces an in- 
creased flow of wealth into the Exche- 
quer, I admit, of course, that you may 
carry that process too far, and leave 
yourselves with so few channels through 
which the wealth of the country can find 
its way that the Exchequer may per- 
manently suffer a loss. At the same 
time, considering what the progress of 
the different branches of the Revenue 
is, and that it appears likely to continue, 
T cannot believe that we are left with- 
out end of channels through which 
the Exchequer will replenish itself. I 
refer, as one main source of possible 
addition to the Revenue, to the vast 
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increase in the consumption of spirits. 
You may say that that is a very danger- 
ous thing to rely upon. It is dangerous 
and not very pleasant, I admit, to rely 
upon the increase in the consumption 
of spirits as a source of future Revenue. 
It may also be said that the time may 
come when a check will come, and that 
source of Revenue may fail you. I have 
asked myself how is it that you expect 
this source of Revenue will fail; what 
will be the cause of its falling off; and 
why should not spirits be able to bear 
—and it is quite possible they might be 
able to bear—an increased amount of 
taxation without diminishing the con- 
sumption? That is one source of Reve- 
nue which is still open to us upon an 
emergency, for I verily believe it would 
be possible to increase the duty without 
diminishing the consumption, and with- 
out raising the danger of illicit distilla- 
tion. But that resource we keep as a 
reserve for the future. I ask again, 
under what circumstances would it be 
expected that the consumption of spirits 
in this country would fall off to such an 
extent as seriously to injure the Reve- 
nue ? It must be from one of two causes 
—either from some general failure of 
the consuming power of the people— 
from some failure in their ability to pur- 
chase spirits, the will remaining as it 
was—or from some great change in the 
habits of the people inducing them to 
abandon the use of such enormous 
quantities of ardent spirits. If it were 
the former it would tell upon all the 
sources of Revenue just as well as upon 
that derived from spirits; and if it were 
merely a question of inability, I think 
you would stave off that inability and 
reduce the probability of its occurring 
to a minimum by taking off a duty like 
this upon sugar, and so increasing pro 
tanto the consuming power of the people. 
But if the reduction of the Revenue de- 
rived from spirits be due to the other 
cause—if it should be due to a material 
and considerable change in the habits 
of the people and to increasing habits 
of temperance and abstinence from the 
use of ardent spirits—I venture to say 
that the amount of wealth such a change 
would bring to the nation would utterly 
throw into the shade the amount of 
Revenue that is now derived from the 
spirit duty, and we should not only see 
with satisfaction a diminution of the 
Revenue from such a cause, but we 
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should find in various ways that the 
Exchequer would not suffer from the 
losses which it might sustain in that di- 
rection. Therefore it is with perfect 
confidence and without misgiving that 
the Government proposes that the re- 
mission they have given on some prin- 
cipal article of consumption should be 
in the form of the abolition of the Sugar 
Duties. There is one point in connec- 
tion with this subject to which perhaps 
I ought to advert. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite, when last year pro- 
posing to reduce this duty, alluded to 
the complication of the scales and the 
difficulties which have arisen in our ne- 
gotiations with France and other forei 

countries; and it has been suggested . 
some that possibly by remitting this duty 
altogether, and putting weapons as it 
were out of our hands, we shall leave 
ourselves entirely at the mercy of France 
or other foreign Powers to lay their 
duties upon sugar in such a form as may 
be injurious to our refiners. In reply 
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to that suggestion I may say that I am 
afraid that, even under the Treaty which 
has existed since 1864, our refiners have 
been exposed to what we may deem un- 


fair disadvantages in competing with 
the French refiners, and I am afraid that 
work that Treaty how you will, word it 
how you may, remonstrate about it how 
you will, it will always be in the power 
of France or any other foreign Govern- 
ment, should they choose to do so, to 
give to their refiners an advantage over 
ours. Therefore, I do not rely upon the 
words and stipulations of treaties, but 
upon that sense of what is for her own 
interest to which France is, I believe, 
awakening, if we may judge from the 
debates in her National Assembly and 
from the Bills which have been recently 
passed relative to refining in bond. It 
is upon that that I rely for obtaining 
fair play for the British refiner in com- 
parison with his foreign rivals. I be- 
lieve you cannot rely upon treaties; but 
you may rely upon the sense which a 
foreign nation has of its own interest in 
not wasting its money upon subsidies to 
its refiners. I believe, in any case, by 
far the best, the true and the only policy 
we can adopt for the advantage of our 
own sugar trade and of its branches is 
by setting it entirely free. I believe, if 
we may judge by the paralysis which 
has fallen upon the sugar trade since the 
announcement made by the right hon. 
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Gentleman (Mr. Gladstone) in Jan 
that there was a probability of the duty 
being repealed, and if we refer to the 
enormous efforts that are made upon the 
part of some classes of those who supply 
us with sugar to bring in their sugar 
with the appearance of a fictitious quality 
and to make it appear worse than itis in 
order to get it in at a lower rate of duty, 
and when you see the discouragements 
we apply to various modes of improving 
production, I think we may anticipate for 
the sugar trade a very great future 
if we set it free from these trammels, 
The amount at which sugar was taken in 
the Customs estimate this year was 
£2,000,000, and I take the reduction at 
that amount. There will bea difference 
in the dates at which the duties will ex- 
pire, and the date I propose for raw 
sugar is the Ist of May, and that for re- 
fined sugar the 21st. So far as sweets 
are concerned; the reduction will, of 
course, affect only such as are taxed in 
respect of the amount of sugar contained 
in their manufacture. Upon one article, 
however, it will be necessary for me to 
reimpose a small duty, in consequence 
of taking it off sugar. There is at pre- 
sent a duty upon plums and other fruit, 
but plums prepared with sugar are taxed 
somewhat higher than other fruit. It 
will be necessary for me to place them 
on the same footing with other fruits. 
I should mention also that the Excise 
duty upon sugar—that is, upon sugar 
used in breweries—will have to be 
raised, so as to place it on an equality 
with malt. This will have to be done so 
as not to give sugar the advantage over 
malt. 

I am still in possession of a rea- 
sonable amount of disposable surplus— 
there still remains in hand £942,000. 
As I have mentioned the subject of the 
Malt Duty, I may as well inform the 
Committee that the amount of that duty 
is too large for me to think of employing 
any portion of that sum in its reduction. 
I regret that this is the case, because I 
am by no means insensible to the inte- 
rest which is taken in this question, nor 
to the arguments adduced against the 
duty. But the question of abolishing it, 
or of reducing it with a view to future 
abolition, is one far too large to be en- 
tertained at the present moment. The 
question of changing the incidence from 
the half manufactured article of malt to 
the finished article of beer, is one which 
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deserves consideration. It is full of dif- 
ficulty—I do not see how it is to be 
done; but I do not say it is impossible. 
Information has lately been obtained 
from foreign countries, at the instance 
of the right hon. Member for Chester 
(Mr. Dodson), showing the methods 
there employed for taxing beer, and the 
information so obtained, which is very 
valuable, will be carefully studied. 

Now, Sir, I have to consider what 
other claims there may be to relief out 
of the surplus that still remains. As 
I reminded the Committee at the begin- 
ning, a great number of claimants have 
been before me, and although some of 
their claims were in no way unreason- 
able, I must ask that they may be 
allowed to stand over till they can be 
taken in connection with other measures 
with which we may have to deal. One 
of these on which I received a deputa- 
tion—the Inhabited House Duty—I 
would especially refer to. The principal 
speaker in that deputation was anxious 
that I should propose to take off the tax 
altogether; but the other members had 
different suggestions to make for dealing 
with portions of the question. I am 
free to admit that there are some cir- 
cumstances connected with the assess- 
ment of the Inhabited House Duty 
which require careful consideration. 
This is, however, just one of those taxes 
which, in the present state of affairs, it 
would be unadvisable to meddle with. 
It will be within the recollection of the 
Committee that a year or two ago the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
the City of London (Mr. Goschen), in in- 
troducing his scheme of Local Taxation, 
oP are to assign the house tax to local 

odies for local purposes. I do not say 


that we are considering any plan of that 
kind—in fact, we can hardly be said to 
have any definite plan under our consi- 


deration. We are rather reviewing all 
sorts of proposals; but this tax is just 
one of those with respect to which it is 
desirable we should keep our hands free. 
With regard to Excise Licenses, and other 
matters of that kind, it is as well we 
should keep them undisturbed, because 
we may find them of use when we come 
to grapple with the questions of Local 
Taxation and Expenditure. There is 
another tax with respect to which, 
though I have received no deputation, I 
have had a great number of applications 
and private representations, It has 
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given me a good deal of trouble, and it 
must also stand over till the re-arrange- 
ment of our system of Local Taxation, 
when we may possibly be able to find a 
solution of the difficulty. I refer to the 
tax upon dogs, and especially to the tax 
upon sheep dogs. The difficulty lies in 
this. I have received various represen- 
tations from the one side, urging me to 
relieve sheep dogs from this tax, which 
is a serious inconvenience to those who 
use them; and on the other hand, I 
have received equally urgent representa- 
tions from other persons, asking me to 
enforce the law more strictly, and even 
to increase the tax upon dogs, because 
of the great mischief they do, especially 
in the way of worrying sheep. As it ap- 
— by no means easy to distinguish 

etween dogs that guard sheep, and 
those that’ worry sheep, I am obliged to 
take further time to consider what should 
be done. One suggestion that was made 
to me was that all dogs, except a limited 
number for keeping sheep, should be 
taxed at a higher rate, and in order to 
prevent evasion, should be marked by 
having to wear a collar with some kind 
of stamp upon it. That was an inge- 
nious suggestion no doubt; but when it 
was made to me, I could not help re- 
membering that a sportsman, an Ameri- 
can friend of mine, had told me he 
thought of bringing his hounds over 
here to compare them with those in this 
country, and I thought I should scarcely 
like to introduce my friend to a pack of 
foxhounds running in stamped collars. 
It will be better to let the question 
stand over to next year, when we may 
possibly find that there are means by 
which we can hand over the tax to the 
local authorities, and thereby obtain a 
better enforcement of the law. 

I now have to refer to another and a 
rather more difficult subject. It is a 
question upon which there has been a 
good deal said and a good deal written 
in the Press, and upon which I have re- 
ceived more than one large deputation 
—I refer to the subject of Brewers’ 
Licences. The case of the brewers 
would seem to have something in it 
in two respects. They say that this 
licence duty was imposed upon them in 
1862, when the then Chancellor of the 
Exchequer proposed to take off the hop 
duty; but, not being able to spare the 
necessary amount of Revenue, he pro- 
posed to commute it into an addition to 
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the licence duty paid by the brewers. 
They had before that paid duty ; but at 
that time it was considerably augmented, 
with a view to recoup the Exchequer 
for the loss arising from the repeal of 
the hop duty; and they say that, inas- 
much as they have no doubt that if the 
hop duty had continued till now the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would have 
swept it off without charging anything 
upon the brewers, it is but reasonable 
that the equivalent burden should be 
removed. Another argument they use 
is that they are subjected to unfair com- 
petition on the part of the private brewer 
who does not pay the duty. They re- 
mind me that when the tax was origin- 
ally imposed it was intended to tax 
private brewers as well, and that, as 
that proposal fell through, they are ex- 
posed to unfair competition. A third 
reason they urge is that the tax is a 
vexatious one by reason of the way in 
which it is enforced—because they are 
exposed to very heavy penalties, many 
of which may be incurred through the 
carelessness or inadvertence of their 
servants. I admit there is something in 
all these objections, but I cannot say 
that I think the arguments of the 
brewers conclusive. In the first place, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer of the 
day never held out the idea or gave any 
colour to the belief that the arrangement 
made was intended as a temporary ar- 
rangement. What occurred was this. 
He mentioned the hop duty as one that 
he desired to take off, but said he could 
not do it without finding a substitute, 
and he then passed to the subject of the 
Brewers’ Licences. He pointed out that 
the Brewers’ Licences as then arranged 
were not fair or satisfactory, and that 
they fell unevenly upon the smaller 
brewers. He proposed, therefore, to 
rearrange them and in the rearrange- 
ment to increase them, in order to re- 
coup himself for the loss of the hop 
duty. But he gave the brewers a draw- 
back on the hops they used, which they 
had not had before; and he also gave 
them the right to use certain sub- 
stances as a substitute for hops which 
had previously been prohibited. There- 
fore the brewers did not receive this 
burden without some compensation ; 
but the Chancellor of the Exchequer of 
that day no doubt expected that they 
would derive very great benefit from the 
abolition of the hop duty. They say they 
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have not done so; and that whereas 
the hop duty was taken off when it 
was producing a comparatively small 
sum, the licence tax now levied on 
their production is a much larger sum. 
That must be because they are brew- 
ing a larger quantity than formerly, 
and, therefore, it is clear that if the hop 
duty had remained, the brewers would 
now be paying a larger amount than at 
the time when the tax was taken off. 
Then there is this difficulty. They say 
they cannot put this tax off themselves 
and upon the public. I do not know 
how that may be. [Mr. Bass: Hear, 
hear!] Did they or did they not 
recover what they paid in hop duty? 
Mr. Bass: No.] They did not. Then 
ow are they worse off than they were? 

Mr. BASS: I did not understand the 
question. I thought the right hon. 
Gentleman asked me whether we got 
any compensation for the licences in the 
abolition of the Hop Duty. I reply— 
Not one penny. 

Taz CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER: I beg the hon. Member’s par- 
don. The question I wished to put was 
this,—When hops were subject to duty 
and when the brewers had to use hops 
only, were the brewers able in the price 
they charged to make their customers 
pay the duty which they paid upon 
hops? I will not press the hon. Mem- 
ber for an answer. [Mr. Bass: No 
doubt we did.] Well, if they did, I 
cannot for the life of me understand 
why they cannot make their customers 
pay for the Brewers’ Licences. I could 
have understood the case if it had been 
the other way. They might have got 
from their customers the amount they 
paid for licence duty and yet have had 
a difficulty in getting what they paid 
for hops; because there was much 
fluctuation in the price of hops, and 
there would have been a difficulty in 
putting the price of beer up and down. 
But the amount of the Licence Duty is 
a matter which they can ascertain for 
themselves with tolerable certainty, and 
therefore they can arrange to put it upon 
their customers, and can recover 
duty as they recovered that. With re- 
gard to the argument about the private 
brewers, there would be a good deal of 
force in it, if we found that private 
brewing had increased since the change 
was made; but I do not find that this 
is the case. With regard to the penal- 
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ties there is something to be said. 
They are no doubt very heavy, and some 
of them are incurred through mere in- 
' advertence. What we propose is to 
divide the penalties into two classes. As 
to penalties for offences which are not 
accidental—such as not taking out a 
licence or using improper substances— 
we —— to keep the full penalties. 
But with regard to penalties for inad- 
vertence—such as not making an entry 
at the right time—we propose to modify 
them very materially. That then is the 
case as regards Brewers’ Licences, and 
I think there is no imperative demand 
of justice which compels us to take the 
matter into consideration. I admit that 
what is asked for might be a very fair 
boon to give if we had no other way of 
disposing of our surplus. I am far from 
saying that the brewers have no right to 
ask for this; and I do not say that if we 
had a greater abundance at our disposal, 
and had not stronger competitors for it, 
they might not have a good claim. 

But there is another duty upon which 
a great deal has been said, and which 
produces about the same amount of 
Revenue as the Brewers’ Licences. I 
mean the tax on Railway Passengers. 
With regard to that tax, I have heard 
it called a tax upon locomotion; and I 
must frankly own that when I hear 
people talk of taxes upon abstractions I 
am instinctively disposed to button up my 
financial pocket—because I think there 
isa great fallacy involved in what is said 
about certain taxes being taxes on loco- 
motion, on prudence, or on knowledge. 
In such cases we ought to see upon 
whom the tax really falls, and who would 
be benefited by its removal. If there is 
a tax on locomotion, the persons most 
injuriously affected must be railway pas- 
sengers, and it might be expected that 
considerable complaint would come from 
them. I am not, however, aware that 
representations against this tax have 
proceeded from railway passengers. On 
the contrary, I was very much struck, 
when I came into my present office, by 
the number of letters I received from 
persons of all classes suggesting as a 
mode of raising Revenue a tax upon 
railway tickets. The claim for the remis- 
sion of this tax really comes, not from rail- 
way passengers, but from railway share- 
holders, who are a very different body. 
No doubt the tax is one on locomotion 
in the sense of diminishing their profits; 
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but I cannot help seeing that railways 
are practically a monopoly. It is very 
possible that the benefit might come into 
the pocket of the shareholders, and 
might not find its way into the pocket of 
the locomotive public. Considering that 
this tax has been in existence almost as 
long as the earliest railways themselves 
—that most railways have been con- 
structed with a perfect knowledge of this 
tax, and that the shareholders would 
alone derive immediate benefit from its 
remission—I am bound to ask whether 
we could obtain any security that rail- 
way passengers would obtain any ad- 
vantage from its remission? That is a 
question of very great difficulty. There 
is one point to which I would draw the 
attention of the Committee, and that is 
not so much as to the tax itself as the 
exemptions from it. Those exemptions 
are anomalies; they are the cause of 
much uncertainty, and produce ill-feel- 
ing and litigation. I will explain how 
that matter stands. Originally, there 
was a tax on all railway passengers. 
In 1844, a proposal was made, and an 
Act was passed, to compel Railway Com- 
panies to carry third-class passengers at 
low rates and by trains of a certain con- 
venience. In order to induce them to 
do this, and to sweeten the Act, it was 
provided that the duty on third-class 
passengers so carried should be remitted. 
Many changes have occurred since then, 
and now Railway Companies, instead of 
being obliged by law, find it to their 
own interest to carry third-class passen- 
gers, and upon terms much more favour- 
able than in 1844. They therefore say, 
with a good deal of plausibility, that it 
is very hard that they should offer in- 
creased facilities, and not get the remis- 
sion contemplated by the Act, because 
they may not comply exactly with all its 
requirements. A difference of opinion 
has arisen between the Board of Inland 
Revenue and the Board of Trade as to 
what trains are and what trains are not 
exempted from duty. That is not only 
inconvenient, but to a certain extent a 
scandal, and I promised to turn my at- 
tention to the subject with the view of 
obtaining a settlement of the dispute. I 
have pressed the matter on the Board of 
Inland Revenue, and I find that there 
have not been any Jéches on their part 
causing the question to remain unsettled, 
and that they have tendered a special 
case for the acceptance of two or three 
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Railway Companies. The matter is 
now in course of being settled in the 
Courts, and I learn from the Attorney 
General that it is likely to come before 
the Courts next Term, when some deci- 
sion will be arrived at which will put an 
end to an inconvenience which is not 
very creditable. With regard to the 
remission of the tax, I cannot help think- 
ing that it would be culpable on our 
part to propose to take it off without 
endeavouring to obtain any correspond- 
ing advantages for the public either in 
the way of greater facilities for travel- 
ling or—what is still more important at 
this moment—obtaining greater security 
against accident. I feel that it would be 
very wrong on the partof the Government 
to take off the tax without some security 
of this kind; while we have, as yet, 
found great difficulty in arriving at any 
measure for promoting this object. We 
are, therefore, obliged to let this matter 
stand over; but we will give our best 
consideration to any measure recom- 
mended by the Railway Commissioners 
or the Board of Trade. And we shall 
be very glad if it is possible for us at 
some future time, and in connection with 
measures for improving the safeguards 
for railway travelling, to relieve the 
Railway Companies from this tax. 

I have said that I have still a remis- 
sion to propose. I have gone over the 
various remissions which I am not going 
to propose, and therefore by a process 
of exhaustion I have come to the only 
one which I do intend to propose. I 
think it will be found, by an inspection 
of agricultural statistics for the last year, 
that there are in this country somewhat 
more than 2,000,000 horses, of which 
864,000 are taxed, while 1,275,000 are 
untaxed. Of the 864,000 which are 
taxed, half, I believe, are probably em- 
ployed in trade, and I have received a 
great number ofrepresentations—though 
never a deputation—on the subject from 
persons who have informed me that the 
tax which they have to pay for horses is 
& very serious inconvenience to them in 
carrying on their business. The great 
interest to which I have just been refer- 
ring are great users of horses, and so 
also are the brewers. There are, there- 
fore, two classes at least that may take 
some comfort from what I am about to 
say. There are, besides, a number of 
retail tradesmen —such as butchers, 
bakers, fishmongers, and poulterers—in 
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fact, every man who carries on a trade 
—who uses one or more horses. It will 
be observed that there are continually 
arising questions of a very awkward 
kind as to what horses are and what are 
not liable to the tax. There is this fur- 
ther consideration, to which our atten- 
tion has been directed by the Committee 
of the House of Lords which sat last 
year on the subject of the diminution of 
the stock of horses in this country, and 
of the importance, in a national point of 
view, of ascertaining the best mode of 
removing the obstructions which lie in 
the way of horse breeding. It is, under 
those circumstances, our intention, with- 
out entering further into the matter— 
though I might give other reasons—to 
propose, as the last of the remissions for 
the year, the abolition of the Horse 
Duties. The amount of the duty on 
horses is, I think, £410,000; but, of 
course, with the Horse Duty would go 
the Horse-dealer’s Licence Duty and the 
supplementary tax, which it would not 
be worth while to keep up, on race- 
horses—making a total of £480,000. 

I have now gone through the whole 
of the proposals which we have to make; 
but I may sum them up in a somewhat 
different form from that in which I have 
presented them to the Committee, and 
one which they may find more accept- 
able. The Income for the year is taken 
at £77,995,000; the Expenditure at 
£72,503,000 ; which gives a surplus of 
£5,492,000. I am leaving out of ac- 
count matters connected with the Ter- 
minable Annuities and Miscellaneous 
Revenue. Itis proposed, in addition to 
the Expenditure of £72,503,000, to take 
Votesin aid of Local Taxation—£600,000 
for police; for lunatic asylums (half 
this year), £240,000; and in the shape 
of contributions from Government pro- 
perty, £170,000:—making a total of 
£1,010,000. This will increase the Ex- 
penditure to £73,513,000. On the other 
hand, we propose to take off the Sugar 
Duties, £2,000,000 ; to take 1d. off the 
Income Tax, £1,840,000; and to remit 
the Horse Duty, Horse-dealer’s Licence, 
and Race-horse Duty—£480,000 ; total, 
£4,320,000. There will be £300,000, 
however, of the Income Tax remission 
to come out of next year’s receipts, and 
that will make the total amount of our 
remissions £4,020,000 for the present 
year. If you add that sum to the ad- 
ditional Expenditure of £1,010,000 you 
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will have £5,030,000, which will leave 
a surplus of £462,000. 

Sir, I will now leave these proposals 
in the hands of the Committee. I thank 
them very much for the kind indulgence 
with which they have listened to my 
Statement, which, at least in some parts, 
must have been wearisome and tedious. 
I hope they will accord to the proposals 
of the Government the same kind atten- 
tion, and the same candid consideration, 
which they have been so good as to ex- 
tend to myself. Ican assure the Com- 
mittee that we have approached our task 
in no spirit of over-confidence, in no 
spirit of depreciation of the great diffi- 
culties with which it is attended, and in 
no spirit of party interest—or, indeed, 
with any other desire than to do our 
best with the view of promoting the na- 
tional welfare. Our task has, from 
various circumstances, been a peculiarly 
difficult one. While on the one hand we 
have had to deal with one of the greatest 
opportunities which have ever probably 
presented themselves to a Ministry in 
any one financial year, we have, at the 
same time, been precluded by circum- 
stances to which I have already alluded 
from taking the advantage of that op- 

ortunity which we could have wished. 
Wo felt that the question to be solved 
was not what could be done, but what it 
was possible to do within the time at our 
disposal; and we trust the Committee 
will give our proposals their kind atten- 
tion, and will receive them in the spirit 
in which they are tendered for their ac- 
ceptance. The right hon. Gentleman 
concluded by moving the following 
Resolutions :— 


1. That the Duties of Customs now chargeable 
on the under-mentioned goods upon their im- 
portation into Great Britain or Ireland shall 
cease and determine on and after the respective 
dates hereinafter mentioned (that is to say) : 


On Sugar, viz. 
Candy, Brown or White; 
Refined Sugar, or Sugar rendered by any 
process equal in quality thereto ; 
Manufactures of Refined Sugar ; 
on and after the twenty-first day of May, one 
thousand eight hundred and seventy-four : 
And on Sugar, viz. 
Not equal to Refined— 
First Class ; 
Second Class ; 
Third Class ; 
Fourth Class (including Cane Juice) ; 
Molasses ; 
Almonds, Paste of ; 


Cherries, Dried ; 
Comfits, Dry ; 
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Confectionery, not otherwise enumerated ; 
Ginger, Preserved ; 
M 


armalade ; 

Succadoes, including all Fruits and Vege- 
tables preserved in Sugar, not otherwise 
enumerated ; 

on and after the first day of May, one thousand 
eight hundred and seventy-four. 

2. That, in lieu of the Duties of Customs now 
chargeable on the under-mentioned articles, the 
following Duties of Customs shall be charged 
on and after the first day of May, one thousand 
eight hundred and seventy-four, on the impor- 
tation thereof into Great Britain or Ireland: 
(that is to say,) on 
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3. That on and after the first day of May» 
one thousand eight hundred and seventy-four: 
the following Drawbacks now paid and al- 
lowed shall cease to be paid and allowed 
on the under-mentioned descriptions of Sugar 
refined in Great Britain or Ireland on the 
Exportation thereof to Foreign parts, or on 
removal to the Isle of Man for consumption 
there, or on deposit in any approved warehouse, 
upon such terms and subject to such a 
as the Commissioners of Customs may direct for 
delivery from such warehouse as ships’ stores 
only, or for the purpose of sweetening British 
Spirits in Bond (that is to say): 

Upon Refined Sugar in Loaf complete and 
whole or Lumps duly Refined, having 
been perfectly clarified and thoroughly 
dried in the stove, and being of an uni- 
form whiteness throughout; and upon 
such Sugar pounded, crushed, or broken 
in a warehouse approved by the Com- 
missioners of Customs, such Sugar having 
been there first inspected by the Officers 
of Customs in Lumps or Loaves, as if for 
immediate shipment, and then packed 
for exportation in the presence of such 
Officers, and at the expense of the Ex- 
porter; and upon Candy; 

Upon Refined Sugar unstoved, pounded, 
crushed, or broken, and not in any way 
inferior to the Export Standard Sample 
No. 2, approved by the Lords of the 
Treasury, and which shall not contain 
more than five per centum of moisture 
over and above what the same would 
contain if thoroughly dried in the stove; 

Upon Sugar refined by the centrifugal or 
by any other process, and not in any way 
inferior to the Export Standard Sample 
No. 1, approved by the Lords of the 


Treasury ; 

Upon other Refined Sugar unstoved, being 
bastards or pieces ground, powdered, or 
crushed :— 

—--—— Not in any way inferior to 
the Export Standard Sample 
No. 3, approved by the 
Lords of the Treasury; 

——~—— Not in any way inferior to 
the Export Standard Sample 
No. 4, approved by the 
Lords of the Treasury ; 

-———— Not in any way inferior to 
the Export Standard Sample 
No. 5, approved by the 
Lords of the Treasury ; 
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—-—-Inferior to the above last- 
mentioned Standard Sample. 

4, That, on and after the first day of May, 
one thousand eight hundred and seventy-four, 
the Duties of Excise now payable upon or in 
respect of Sugars made in the United Kingdom 
shall cease, and shall no longer be charged or 
levied. 

5. That, on and after the first day of May, 
one thousand eight hundred and seventy-four, 
in lieu of the Duties of Excise now chargeable 
upon Sugar used in Brewing, there shall be 
charged and paid upon every hundredweight, 
and in proportion for any fractional part of a 
hundredweight, of all Sugars which shall be 
used by any Brewer of Beer for Sale in the 
brewing or making of Beer, the Excise Duty of 
Eleven Shillings and Six Pence. 


Mr. LOWE: After the very import- 
ant and admirable statement of the right 
hon. Gentleman, I should hardly be 
treating him with proper respect if I 
presumed to offer any observations on 
his proposals at the present moment. 
There are many things in his speech 
which we on this side of the House have 
heard with great satisfaction, and I 
would now simply ask him when he 
proposes to proceed with his financial 
scheme ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 


QUER: On Thursday next; the Navy 
Estimates are fixed for Monday. 


First Resolution agreed to. 


Resolution 2 agreed to. 


Resolution 3. 


Mr. SCOURFIELD said, he had 
heard with great satisfaction many of the 
statements made by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman. They had often heard about 
lightening the springs of industry, but 
he was afraid the meaning of that some- 
times was the not paying our debts. He 
was glad that the principle for which he 
had long contended, of applying a part 
of the Revenue every year to the re- 
demption of the Debt, had to a certain 
extent been recognized by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. They had no right 
to count on a continuance of the great 
commercial prosperity of the country, 
and it would be extremely wrong to neg- 
lect the opportunity which times like the 
present afforded of doing something in 
the direction he had mentioned. 

Mr. DODSON said, he wished to 
know whether it was proposed to dis- 
pose at present of all the different Re- 
solutions connected with the Budget, 
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and have the discussion that day week 
on the Report, or whether they were to 
go on further at this sitting than the 
Resolution on the sugar duties? In the 
latter case they would be enabled to 
have the discussion in Committee, and 
there was a great convenience in dealing 
with the Budget in that manner. 

Srr GEORGE JENKINSON thanked 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer for the 
very kind manner in which he had taken 
notice of the subject of local taxation. It 
was their duty to be thankful for small 
mercies, and those which had just fallen 
to the lot of the agricultural interest 
came within that category. It was 
commonly said that when a man had 
been kept from food for a long while he 
should be fed carefully at first so as not to 
produce ren and this was the prin- 
ciple on which the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer had acted. At the same time, 
he had held out a promise of doing some- 
thing more in the future. It was diffi- 
cult to see why the sugar duties should 
be totally abolished, while those on malt 
were left untouched. Last year, when 
the former were remitted one-half, his 
hon. Friend (Mr. Clare Read) asked 
why the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
did not turn his hand to malt, and he 
(Sir George Jenkinson) might now say 
the same thing. Surely the time had 
now arrived for dealing with the duties 
on malt. They were very heavy, and it 
could not reasonably be asked that the 
whole should be remitted at once; but, 
with so large a surplus as that which 
had just been announced, it might fairly 
have been expected that there would be 
a reduction of them to the extent of a 
third or a fourth. Three times within 
the last five years had relief been given 
to the consumers of sugar, aud he could 
not see a reason for this special favour. 
He hoped the subject of the malt duties 
would receive the favourable considera- 
tion of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
next year, for the tax pressed heavily 
upon the agriculturists, especially in the 
feeding of cattle. With regard to the 
remission of the horse duty, he thought 
that some of those who benefited most 
would be among the richer classes. 
Local taxation was very heavy, and 
was in danger of being increased, and 
this was one item which might have 
helped in its reduction by providing for 
the expenses of turnpike roads after the 
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Sm JOHN LUBBOCK congratulated 
the right hon. Gentleman on the very 
able Statement which he had just made 
to the Committee, and the magnificent 
surplus which he inherited from his 

redecessors. He, however, could not but 
regret that the right hon. Gentleman 
did not propose to do more for the 
reduction of the National Debt. If the 
present policy had been adopted in de- 
ference to the views of those who had 
specially studied the question, he would 
have been most loth to obtrude any 
mere views of his own on the House; 
but, on the contrary, the most eminent 
of our political economists had expressed 
themselves very strongly in favour of the 
reduction of the National Debt, though 
subject, of course, to the choice of a 
favourable time and opportunity. It had 
been said that practical politicians had 
taken a very different view, and had 
preferred reduction of taxation to reduc- 
tion of Debt. This, however, appeared 
to have been done in deference rather 
to the supposed wishes of the country 
than in the exercise of their own delibe- 
rate judgment. In fact, our most emi- 


nent financiers had generally expressed 


themselves strongly on the wisdom of 
reducing our Debt. Sir George Lewis, 
one of the most sagacious of statesmen, 
speaking with all the responsibility of a 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, expressed 
his strong conviction that we ought to 
take steps to reduce our Debt, and that 
£5,000,000 a-year was too little to devote 
to such a purpose. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the Univer- 
sity of London (Mr. Lowe), when Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, said that ‘he 
would be glad, as far as he was con- 
cerned, if the House would consent to 
put on a shilling income tax for the re- 
duction of Debt,’? which, however, he 
(Sir John Lubbock) thought would be 
going too far. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Leader of the Liberal party, 
in 1866, made a most eloquent and con- 
vincing speech on the subject, expressing 
his conviction that it was our duty “in 
the time of our wealth and prosperity to 
reduce our Debt.” The present Prime 
Minister, when Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer in the following year, referred at 
length to that speech, and said that he 
“entirely approved the policy which it 
enunciated.” Nay, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman himself had that evening ex- 
pressed the same views. Moreover, 
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when legislating for others, Parliament 
habitually acted on this principle, for 
when local bodies were authorized to 
borrow on the security of rates they 
were almost always compelled to re- 
deem the loans so created within a cer- 
tain number of years. The Times and 
The Economist had recently advocated 
the same view in a series of most able 
articles. Those who were of a different 
opinion generally assumed that the same 
amount would be saved, and the capital 
of the country would be increased equally, 
whether we reduced our taxation or whe- 
ther we retained it, and applied the 
surplus to a reduction of Debt—that the 
difference was merely whether theamount 
was saved by individuals or by nations 
asawhole. This, however, was not the 
case. On the contrary, taxes were in 
the main paid out of income and not out 
of capital. It was, indeed, somewhat 
extraordinary that this should be denied 
by those who were anxious to apply the 
whole of any surplus to reduction of taxa- 
tion, and who argued that such reduc- 
tion was made up for by increased con- 
sumption, because in this case it was 
evident that for every £1 of taxation 
reduced, £4 or £5 must have been spent. 
Mr. Mill laid it down as an undoubted 
fact that ‘‘people did not wholly pay 
their taxes from what they would have 
saved, but partly, if not chiefly, from 
what they would have spent.” So far 
from believing that national savings 
would diminish individual savings, he 
believed that the very reverse would be 
the case, and that the example of national 
thrift would tend to encourage prudence 
and economy on the part of individuals. 
Of course, he did not deny that there 
might be cases in which it was better to 
reduce or remove taxes rather than to 
pay off Debt. A tax which pressed 
heavily on trade or commerce might cost 
the country far more than it brought 
into the Exchequer. But this could not, 
he thought, be said to be the case at 
present. It was sometimes said that we 
should do well to continue the course 
which had been pursued in recent years, 
and which had been followed by so satis- 
factory an increase in the Revenue ; but 
the fact was that we could not follow 
that course. The principle of the re- 
cent remissions had been to lower the 
taxes on the necessaries of life, and it 
had, no doubt, been our fortunate ex- 
perience that many of the previous 
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reductions of duty had been made up 
for by increased consumption. The 
buoyancy of our Revenue had not been 
entirely due to the remission of taxa- 
tion, but greatly to the prosperity and 
increase of our trade and manufactures. 
The reduction of a tax would, no 
doubt, be recouped to a considerable 
extent by increased consumption. That 
could not happen when a duty was 
abandoned altogether, as was now pro- 
posed with the sugar duties. It might, 
perhaps, be admitted that a reduction 
of the Debt was desirable ; but we were 
already devoting a fair sum annually to 
the purpose. But was that so? The 
amount which we paid on Terminable 
Annuities over and above that which we 
should have to pay on Consols was the 
only amount regularly allotted to this 
object, and this extra payment amounted 
to about £2,200,000 a-year. But surely 
if it was wise to reduce our Debt, no 
one could say that £2,200,000 was a 
reasonable amount? In 1866 the right 
hon. Gentleman the Leader of the Op- 
position considered an annual reduc- 
tion of £3,500,000 to be far too little. 
We took credit to ourselves for the fact 
that during the last 15 years we had 
reduced our Debt at the rate of 
£2,800,000 a-year; but we must remem- 
ber, on the other hand, the great im- 
provement which had taken place in our 
national position during that period. 
Our exports and imports had actually 
more than doubled, having risen from 
£304,000,000 to £669,000,000, an in- 
crease of no less than £365,000,000. 
The proportion per head of the popula- 
tion also had increased from £10 14s. 5d. 
in 1858 to £21 0s. 6d. in 1872. Again, 
the total annual value of the property 
and profits assessed to the income tax 
had risen from £313,000,000 in 1857 to 
£465,594,000 in 1871, since which time, 
again, it must have very considerably 
increased. By the side of these figures 
how paltry did it seem to boast about 
having reduced the Debt at the rate of 
less than £3,000,000 a-year, especially 
when we remembered that during the 
same period taxes had been removed 
amounting to more than £23,000,000 
a-year! But if, while the taxation had 
been so greatly reduced, the power of 
bearing it, so far as concerned the pro- 
pertied classes, had been enormously in- 
creased, how was it with regard to those 
of our fellow-countrymen who lived on 
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weekly wages? The hon. Member for 
Hastings (Mr. Brassey), in a very in- 
teresting paper read before the Social 
Science Association last year, showed 
how considerable an increase had taken 
place recently in wages. The total 
amount of merchandize imported into the 
country was, in 1858, at the rate of 
£5 16s. per head; in 1872 it was 
£11 2s. 10d. per head; and if we took 
articles of general consumption we should 
find a very considerable increase. Thus 
the amount of wheat imported in 1868 
was 87°5lb. per head; in 1872 it was 
162°8lb. per head. Sugar, in 1858, 
34°5 Ib. per head ; in 1872, 47°3lb. Tea, 
2°5 Ib. in 1858; 4b. in 1872; eggs, 4:7 
per head in 1858; 16°6 in 1872. An ar- 
gument which was sometimes used 
against the reduction of Debt was that 
gold was diminishing in value. Surely, 
however, it was impossible for anyone to 
foresee what the value of gold would be 
50 years hence. At present, some of the 
principal nations of the world had an in- 
convertible paper currency. But if, as 
was to be hoped, more enlightened views 
prevailed, much of that paper would be 
replaced by gold. Again, there was a 
tendency to substitute gold for silver, as 
was being doneinGermany. It was not 
impossible that a gold currency might be 
established in India, and if China and 
Japan should follow the same example, 
which would probably be greatly to their 
advantage, we might live to see the 
value of gold considerably enhanced. 
Moreover, he thought the question be- 
came simpler if we reversed it, and 
asked whether it was not sometimes de- 
sirable, and even unavoidable, to borrow 
in times of war. But if this was so— 
and no one, he believed, denied it— 
then it was clearly necessary to reduce 
the Debt in times of peace. For it 
was obvious that if a nation borrowed 
while it was at war, and did not pay off 
in times of peace, its Debt would continue 
to increase until national bankruptcy 
was the ultimate and inevitable result. 
Moreover, there were special reasons 
why we should be very careful about 
reducing taxation at the present time. 
Wages showed a tendency to decline; 
but if this was the case, the consumption 
of beer and spirits—and, consequently, 
the Revenue—would decline too. Under 
these circumstances, then, there were 
special reasons why we should be un- 
wise to deal with the present increase 
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in our Revenue as if it were perma- 
nent. The reduction of Debt in times 
of prosperity would equalize the na- 
tional burdens, and lighten our diffi- 
culties in adverse times. Nor could it 
be'said that we should in such a case be 
acting solely for the benefit of posterity. 
He was not, indeed, disposed to grudge 
what we could do for posterity; but in 
this case he maintained that many of us 
might hope to live to profit by, or suffer 
. from, the course now adopted. If our 
Revenue fell off, or if any great war 
should tax our resources, we should in- 
deed lament that we had omitted to avail 
ourselves of the present opportunity ; 
and if, on the other hand, our prosperity 
continued, we should, he was sure, never 
regret that we had made some little 
sacrifice for so great an object. Mr. 
Cobden had quoted with approbation the 
saying of an American statesman that the 
reduction of Debt gave more strength to 
a nation than one hundred ships of the 
line ready for battle, or a hundred thou- 
sand armed soldiers; and the present 
Prime Minister himself, when Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, in 1867, truly said 
that— 

“Tf a Chancellor of the Exchequer is called 

upon to go into the market to raise money, he 
will walk with a prouder mien, and experience 
greater facilities in raising money, if it can be 
shown that in the day of our prosperity we have 
made an honourable and an honest attempt to 
reduce the amount of our National Debt.”— 
[3 Hansard, clxxxvi. 1123.] 
For his own part, holding the views 
which he did, he could not help wishing 
that the right hon. Gentleman, instead 
of dealing with £7,000,000, had dealt 
with £27,000,000 by Terminable Annui- 
ties; for, after all, the real danger to this 
country was not from attack in times of 
war, but from competition in times of 
peace. We were, he hoped and be- 
lieved, making sufficient efforts to pro- 
vide against the former, but he wished 
we were doing more to prepare for the 
latter. He regretted, therefore, the 
proposals of the right hon. Gentleman. 
His Budget might acquire a temporary 
popularity ; but ifhe had taken a bolder 
course—one more in accordance with the 
convictions of our leading statesmen on 
both sides of the House, and with the 
Opinions expressed in his own speech— 
he would better have consulted the real 
interests of the country, and have justly 
earned for himself the gratitude of the 
nation. 
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Mr. BUTLER-JOHNSTONE said, he 
would have been glad if the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had left the income 
tax where it was, and allowed the pro- 
ceeds to go into the sinking fund of 
our National Debt. If our commerce 
were always to go on increasing it was 
of small importance whether we paid off 
our Debt or not; but it appeared to him 
we ought not to take for granted that the 
country would always be as prosperous as 
it was at present. The prosperity we had 
enjoyed for the last 20 or 30 years was 
more likely to be the exception than the 
rule, and the time might come when a 
Debt of over £700,000,000 would press 
heavily even on the indomitable energies 
of this country. As to the income tax 
being objectionable, why, all taxes were, 
for that matter, objectionable, and if they 
were to proceed to deal with them all for 
that reason they would never be able to 
reduce the National Debt at all. He 
contended that it was their bounden 
duty in a time of prosperity such as this 
to make some serious effort to reduce 
that Debt. An opportunity of doing so 
had been allowed to pass; a popular 
Budget had been prepared, and he 
almost despaired of seeing a serious 
effort made to reduce our enormous Debt. 
The present was an epoch in the history 
of our finances. The policy of stimu- 
lating our commerce to the utmost had 
borne fruit, and we were now in posses- 
sion of an enormous surplus with which 
a great effort might be made to grapple 
with our gigantic Debt. The Statesmen 
of 1815 were wise in their generation, in 
neglecting the Debt, and turning their 
thoughts to stimulating the commercial 
and manufacturing energies of the coun- 
try, in throwing the reins, as it was called, 
on the neck of the willing horse, so that 
the country might increase so much in 
wealth as not to feel the weight of a 
Debt which might otherwise have crushed 
it. But a totally different set of condi- 
tions had now arisen from those of 1815. 
We had now a plethora of wealth in the 
country, and he contended that it would 
be wiseand statesmanlike in the day of our 
prosperity to prepare against a day of pos- 
sible commercial depression and calamity. 
Without going into the question whether 
our coal supply was likely to be ex- 
hausted or not, he would point out that 
in the event of the price of coal con- 
tinuing to advance our commercial 
prosperity might be greatly endangered. 
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If a calamity happened to the manufac- 
turing industry of the country, the Debt 
would be seriously felt, and when war 
broke out weshould not bein so favourable 
a position as we should occupy if the Debt 
were considerably reduced. He would 
be willing to give up the sugar duties if 
the income tax had been left where it 
was, and he therefore, with the hon. 
Baronet the Member for Maidstone (Sir 
John Lubbock) deeply regretted that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had not 
made a better attempt to reduce the 
National Debt. 

Mr. SYNAN said, he did not propose 
to enter into any discussion of so large a 
subject as the question of the reduction 
of the National Debt on the present oc- 
casion; but when it came to a matter of 
comparison whether there should be such 
a reduction, or a reduction of those taxes 
which interfered with the comforts and 
independence of the people, he should 
vote for that which affected their pre- 
sent prosperity—namely, the relief of 
those taxes which were hard to bear 
or tended to impede that prosperity. He 
wished to ask the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, whether his scheme of afford- 
ing relief in respect of local taxation 
would be extended to Ireland, as in that 
country the lunatic asylums were sup- 
ported by the counties out of county 
rates, and not by unions as in England, 
and were a very heavy burden upon the 
ratepayers, who had no power to divide 
the rates with the landlord ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER said, it was intended to extend 
the same relief to Ireland as to England 
and Scotland in that respect. 

Mr. SYNAN thanked the right hon. 
Gentleman for the satisfactory answer 
he had given to his question, and con- 
gratulated him on the able way in which 
he had introduced his Budget. 

Mr. W. STANHOPE said, he thought 
the projected change respecting the cost 
of the maintenance of lunatics would 
undoubtedly be a national advantage. 
It would also be an inducement to guar- 
dians to send fresh cases into asylums 
at an earlier stage, but it would cause 
the transfer of many chronic cases, now 
treated in the union workhouses, to 
the asylums, and a large increase in 
the number of lunatics sent into the 
county asylums, and, consequently, a 
vast charge would be thrown on the 
counties in providing additional accom- 
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modation. The cost per bed could not 
be estimated at less than £200. The 
remission of the horse duty would be 
valued by the small traders, and he him- 
self had had many representations from 
them of the hardship with which this 
duty pressed upon them. But, on’the 
other hand, one of the inducements 
which young farmers had for entering 
the Yeomanry was their — from 
this duty, and he feared, unless some- 
thing was done to counteract it, the re- 
mission of the duty might have the effect 
of keeping many who otherwise would 
have entered the Yeomanry out of the 
service. On the whole he congratulated 
the right hon. Gentleman on his Budget. 

Sm GEORGE BOWYER said, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer deserved 
great credit for undertaking to deal with 
the question of local taxation. Lunatics 
were now better cared for than they used 
to be, poor-houses were better managed, 
and the rural police made more effective ; 
and it must be admitted that the cost of 
these improvements had fallen very 
heavily on the land. The whole country 
benefited by improved asylums, better- 
regulated poor-houses, and a more 
efficient police, and yet, hitherto, it was 
the land upon which all the expense had 
fallen. The same might be said of 
schools. Great expense was gone to in 
providing schools, especially where there 
were school boards; and landowners 
were obliged to provide them, if they 
objected to school boards. All this en- 
tailed great burdens on land, and the 
grievance had been admitted by one Go- 
vernment after another; but none had 
had the courage to deal with it, because 
there were persons in this country who 
seemed to think that land and the owners 
of land ought to be treated as harshly 
as possible, and these people were just 
now doing all they could to injure the 
landlord, making him pay higher wages 
to the labourer. The labourer, no doubt, 
was in some places not sufficiently paid ; 
but this system of agitation in his behalf 
was hurtful to the land, and if carried 
on and supported by those who ought to 
know better the land would be unable 
to bear the pressure. He believed that 
when the vials system of finance should 
be taken into account it would be found 
that some further alterations might be 
made to relieve the burdens on land with- 
out injury to any other interest or class 
of people in the country. As to the 
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question in reference to a reduction of 
the National Debt, he considered that 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
wisely dealt with it. There was only 
one thing he regretted in the plan of the 
right hon. Gentleman. He wished the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had taken 
into consideration a small tax which was 
very grievous to the poor—he meant the 
licence duty for hawking. He hoped he 
would do so in a future Budget, in order 
that an honest, industrious class of 
persons might have some relief from a 
tax which they found so hard to pay. 
There were many poor men and women 
who could earn an honest living by 
hawking goods, but were prevented by 
the licence duty, which they were un- 
able to pay. He believed the Budget 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would be satisfactory to the whole coun- 
try, and he hoped the right hon. Gen- 
tleman would not be prevented by any 
clamour from giving the relief he had 
promised to the land. 

Mr. MARTEN shared in the general 
expression of gratification with which 
the Budget of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer was received ; but he ventured 
to express his regret that the right hon. 
Gentleman had not dealt with the 
brewers’ licence duty. At the same 
time, he derived encouragement from 
what the right hon. Gentleman had said, 
that he kept over this matter to be dealt 
with as part of the general question of 
the malt duty, which required more 
ample consideration than time would now 
allow. Still, he had hoped the brewers’ 
licence duty would. be dealt with on its 
own merits, or rather its demerits. The 
number of brewers who paid the duty 
was comparatively small. The great 
bulk of the brewers in this country 
brewed very small quantities, and their 
profits must therefore be—as in fact they 
were—proportionately small. According 
to the Return for the year ending the 
30th September, 1872, the total number 
of common brewers was 30,798, but out 
of that number 28,549 were returned 
as brewing under 1,000 barrels of beer 
annually, which would represent about 
250 quarters of malt, and, taking all ex- 
penses into consideration, would not 
leave a profit in the best of such cases of 
more than £250 a-year. In the majority 
of cases it might be taken at from £100 
to £150. In bringing the case of these 
persons under the notice of the Committee, 
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he was anxious to show that they were 
in reality dealing not with a few great 
brewers whose large establishments and 
colossal fortunes were the wonder of 
many, and perhaps the envy of some, 
but with a very large portion of a trade 
whose production was small and whose 
profits were in proportion. It was upon 
this, by far the largest class of brewers, 
that the licence duty fell with crushing 
severity. There were some private 
brewers who brewed over 1,000 barrels 
a-year; and from the experience of 
the brewery companies, who published 
their accounts annually, there was no 
difficulty in arriving at an approxi- 
mate estimate of the profits of the small 
brewers, who constituted so overwhelm- 
ing a portion of the trade. He believed 
that none of the brewery companies had 
last year declared a larger dividend than 
10 per cent upon their capital. These 
companies carried on business upon a 
very large scale, with all the advantages 
of the best machinery, and with a capi- 
tal which could command the best article 
in the market at the lowest price. The 
small brewer who turned out his 1,000 
barrels a-year had no chance of realizing 
equal profits, and yet he had to pay as 
heavy a licence duty. The result of this 
system was seen in the continuous de- 
crease of the number of common brewers 
in England. In 1867 they were returned 
as 87,110; in 1868, 35,629, and so on; in 
consecutive years they had been reduced 
to 32,000, to 31,000, and in 1872 to 
30,798. This showed that the effect of 
the burden was more and more to drive 
the small brewers out ofthe market, and 
to give the large brewers a more com- 
plete and extended monopoly of the 
trade. With regard to the origin of the 
tax it was essential that certain facts 
should be borne in mind. It was said, 
in imposing the new brewers’ licenceduty, 
that it was put on as some equivalent for 
the abolition of the hop duty. It was 
assumed by the then Chancellor of the 
Exchequer (Mr. Gladstone) that the 
brewers would benefit to the full extent 
of the remission of the hop duty. The tax 
itself was objectionable in many respects, 
apart from its financial bearing, and the 
right hon. Gentleman said he was willing 
to abolish it if the brewers would agree 
to the imposition of a licence duty in- 
stead. The average receipts from the 
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£70,000, together in round numbers 
£350,000, from which was to be deducted 
£5,000, the cost of collection, leaving a 
net receipt of £345,000 a-year. The 
right hon. Gentleman calculated that 
the new brewers’ licence duty would 
yield a sum of £300,000 annually; and 
therefore that there would be a loss to 
the Government of £45,000 a-year by 
the change; but the fact was, that in- 
stead, there had been an almost annual 
excess, over the former receipt of 
£345,000, to the extent in some years 
of £40,000 and upwards. That arose 
partly from the manner in which the 
duty was levied per barrel; and the 
brewers, both large and small, had 
not felt the effect of the abolition of 
the hop duty in the way it was expected. 
The area of ground upon which hops 
were grown was limited ; in fact, hops 
were in the hands of a few monopolists, 
and they were the only persons who had 
derived benefit from the remission. The 
brewers had, in fact, paid even higher 
prices than before. For these reasons 
he regretted that the right hon. Gentle- 
man had not taken this special case into 
consideration. 

Mr. GRIEVE called attention to the 
dates fixed for the cessation of the sugar 
duties, comparing the intervening periods 
with those allowed on former occasions, 
and said he believed that, if the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer would hear the 
sugar refiners, he would see reason to 
make a change in the dates that were 
proposed in the Resolutions. He com- 
plimented the right hon. Gentleman 
upon his courage in abolishing those 
duties. Its effect on the shipping inte- 
rest and upon the commerce of the 
country would be most beneficial. 

Caprain RITCHIE observed, that the 
poorer classes of income tax-payers had 
expected to receive some consideration 
in this Budget, and it had been hoped 
that a portion of the surplus would be 
devoted to raising the limit of exemp- 
tion to £200 or £250. He thought that 
if some portion of the sum which had 
been given to the remission of the duty 
upon horses had been appropriated in 
that direction, it would have given more 
general satisfaction to the country at 
large. 

Mr. MELLY said, he rose to continue 
the poean of praise with which the truly 
Liberal Budget of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had been received on that side 
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of the House. He thought congratula- 
tions were due to him first upon coming 
into possession of so large a surplus as 
£6,000,000, and secondly upon his fair 
and reasonable distribution of that 

sum—the economies of a former Ad- 
ministration. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had said that his predecessor 
(Mr. Gladstone) had ‘‘like Cambuscan 
bold left half his tale untold,’ but he 
(Mr. Melly) must remind hon. Members 
opposite that the story was not only half 
told, but more than half disbelieved. 
Not only by many Members of the Con- 
servative party, but by the whole of the 
Tory Press, had the figures of the late 
Prime Minister been violently disputed 
and ignorantly denied ; few were they 
who had given him that credence and 
credit for perfect exactitude which facts 
had that night so triumphantly proved 
to be his due. As the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had well said, no other result 
could have been expected from calcula- 
tions made by ‘‘ the most eminent finan- 
cier of the present century.” As re- 
gards the distribution of the surplus 
under the excellent proposals of the 
Government, local taxation would be 
relieved of a charge of £1,000,000 
without impairing the securities for 
economy. By increasing the subscrip- 
tion of the central Government to the 
local police force from one quarter to 
half, no change was made in the powers 
of the county and borough authorities, 
and the grant of 4s. a-week towards the 
maintenance of pauper lunatics still left 
the inducement to kind, careful, and 
economic management on the part of the 
local governments. He much approved 
the appointment of £2,000,000 of the 
large surplus with which the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had had to deal to the 
total repeal of the sugar duties, which 
would give great satisfaction to the 
constituency which he represented. He 
thanked Her Majesty’s Government 
also for this subscription to the policy 
of a ‘‘free breakfast-table.” The con- 
sumption of sugar had greatly in- 
creased. The hon. Member for Liverpool 
(Mr. Torr) stated last year that the 
price of sugar would be maintained, 
though half the duty was repealed, and 
that the grocers alone would reap the 
benefit. Within a month, shops were 
placarded with the announcement that 
sugar had fallen one halfpenny a pound. 
No doubt, in a few days, they would see 
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red bills announcing a further reduction 
in price. Speaking from some little 
knowledge of the subject, he was quite 
certain that nothing would more greatly 
conduce to the development of the trade 
of London, Liverpool, and the other 
great outports than the total abolition 
of the sugar duties; as the right hon. 
Gentleman had said England would be- 
come—still more than she was— the 
“entrepot”’ of the sugar trade. Their 
ships sailed and steamed from every 
sugar shipping port; they had almost 
a monopoly of the carrying trade from 
sugar producing countries, and now that 
all the vexatious differential duties were 
done away with, the stocks of cane sugar 
necessary for the supply of Europe would 
be very largely held in this country, 
while its re-distribution would increase 
their trade. The simpler forms of puri- 
fication would be carried on in Jamaica 
and other Colonies, and sugar would be 
more and more cheaply supplied direct 
to their industrial classes. He also ap- 
proved of the reduction of the horse 
duty, which every cart and cab owner 
would appreciate, as well as many 
thousands of the smaller class of trades- 
men. He thought the Budget would be 
generally approved, and hoped a rule of 
economy and prudence would enable the 
right hon. Gentleman to continue thus to 
carry out the policy of his predecessors 
in office. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH, in the absence 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, un- 
dertook that the question put by the 
hon. Member for Greenock (Mr. Grieve) 
should be carefully considered. It was 
not proposed to repeal the duty on re- 
fined sugar till the 21st of May, so that 
more than a month would be given to 
refiners to work out their stocks. It was 
the intention of the Government to take 
the Resolution on sugar that night, and 
to postpone the Resolutions on the in- 
come tax and the horse duty until 
Thursday next. 

Sm WILFRID LAWSON said, he 
was happy to be able to join in the con- 
gratulations offered to the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer on the Budget which he 
had produced. He considered that the 
right hon. Gentleman had made a = 
use of the splendid inheritance to which 
he had suddenly and unexpectedly suc- 
ceeded. The House appeared to be 
tolerably satisfied with his financial 
scheme, and he fancied that the country 
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would not find very much fault with it. 
There was only one class of persons 
who seemed to have been left out in the 
cold, and that was their friend the 
brewer. He must congratulate the 
right hon. Gentleman and the Govern- 
ment to which he belonged on the 
moral courage which they had shown in 
dealing with that interest; because, as 
they all knew, there had been represen- 
tations going about the country that the 
Government found themselves in office 
through the influence and power of the 
great brewers. Any person who listened 
to the speech of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer must be convinced that the 
Government would not pay any regard 
to private interests, but consider only 
what would be best for the country at 
large. Last year the present Premier 
observed that it was a regular thing on 
a Budget night for the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer to say there was a large 
increase on spirits, and then, with a face 
arranged for the occasion, state how 
much he regretted it. But happily 
there was no pretence in the Chancellor’s 
statement that evening; for in no part 
of his speech was he more earnest than 
when eloquently deprecating the large 
quantity of spirits consumed in this 
country during the past year; and he 
(Sir Wilfrid Lawson) was pleased to 
see how cordially the House greeted 
those remarks of the right hon. Gentle- 
man, showing that he was not alone in 
regretting what was going on in the 
country at the present time. He was 
glad also to find the right hon. Gentle- 
man exploding the nonsensical notion 
that the Revenue would suffer if the 
people drank less. The mode in which 
we raised about one-third of our Re- 
venue was something contemptible. A 
great swarm of collectors was, as it were, 
sent forth in the shape of publicans and 
beer sellers commissioned to gather in 
from the people money required by the 
national Exchequer. The right hon. 
Gentleman was correct in saying that 
pauperism had not diminished, but in- 
creased of late years in proportion to 
our population, and unfortunately the 
same was the case with regard to lunacy 
and crime. When a director of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, the right hon. 
Gentleman took credit to that body for 
preventing the sale of drink in their 
territories; but why should not the 
people of this country enjoy the same 
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£70,000, together in round numbers 
£350,000, from which was to be deducted 
£5,000, the cost of collection, leaving a 
net receipt of £345,000 a-year. The 
right hon. Gentleman calculated that 
the new brewers’ licence duty would 
yield a sum of £300,000 annually; and 
therefore that there would be a loss to 
the Government of £45,000 a-year by 
the change; but the fact was, that in- 
stead, there had been an almost annual 
excess, over the former receipt of 
£345,000, to the extent in some years 
of £40,000 and upwards. That arose 
partly from the manner in which the 
duty was levied per barrel; and the 
brewers, both large and small, had 
not felt the effect of the abolition of 
the hop duty in the way it was expected. 
The area of ground upon which hops 
were grown was limited ; in fact, hops 
were in the hands of a few monopolists, 
and they were the only persons who had 
derived benefit from the remission. The 
brewers had, in fact, paid even higher 
prices than before. For these reasons 
he regretted that the right hon. Gentle- 
man had not taken this special case into 
consideration. 

Mr. GRIEVE called attention to the 
dates fixed for the cessation of the sugar 
duties, comparing theintervening periods 
with those allowed on former occasions, 
and said he believed that, if the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer would hear the 
sugar refiners, he would see reason to 
make a change in the dates that were 
proposed in the Resolutions. He com- 
plimented the right hon. Gentleman 
upon his courage in abolishing those 
duties. Its effect on the shipping inte- 
rest and upon the commerce of the 
country would be most beneficial. 

Captain RITCHIE observed, that the 
poorer classes of income tax-payers had 
expected to receive some consideration 
in this Budget, and it had been hoped 
that a portion of the surplus would be 
devoted to raising the limit of exemp- 
tion to £200 or £250. He thought that 
if some portion of the sum which had 
been given to the remission of the duty 
upon horses had been appropriated in 
that direction, it would have given more 
general satisfaction to the country at 
large. 

Mr. MELLY said, he rose to continue 
the poean of praise with which the truly 
Liberal Budget of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had been received on that side 
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of the House. He thought congratula- 
tions were due to him first upon coming 
into possession of so large a surplus as 
£6,000,000, and secondly upon his fair 
and reasonable distribution of that large 
sum—the economies of a former Ad- 
ministration. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had said that his predecessor 
(Mr. Gladstone) had ‘like Cambuscan 
bold left half his tale untold,’”’ but he 
(Mr. Melly) must remind hon. Members 
opposite that the story was not only half 
told, but more than half disbelieved. 
Not only by many Members of the Con- 
servative party, but by the whole of the 
Tory Press, had the figures of the late 
Prime Minister been violently disputed 
and ignorantly denied ; few were they 
who had given him that credence and 
credit for perfect exactitude which facts 
had that night so triumphantly proved 
to be his due. As the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had well said, no other result 
could have been expected from calcula- 
tions made by ‘‘ the most eminent finan- 
cier of the present century.” As re- 
gards the distribution of the surplus 
under the excellent proposals of the 
Government, local taxation would be 
relieved of a charge of £1,000,000 
without impairing the securities for 
economy. By increasing the subscrip- 
tion of the central Government to the 
local police force from one quarter to 
half, no change was made in the powers 
of the county and borough authorities, 
and the grant of 4s. a-week towards the 
maintenance of pauper lunatics still left 
the inducement to kind, careful, and 
economic management on the part of the 
local governments. He much approved 
the appointment of £2,000,000 of the 
large surplus with which the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had had to deal to the 
total repeal of the sugar duties, which 
would give great satisfaction to the 
constituency which he represented. He 
thanked Her Majesty’s Government 
also for this subscription to the policy 
of a ‘free breakfast-table.”” The con- 
sumption of sugar had greatly in- 
creased. The hon. Member for Liverpool 
(Mr. Torr) stated last year that the 
price of sugar would be maintained, 
though half the duty was repealed, and 
that the grocers alone would reap the 
benefit. Within a month, shops were 
placarded with the announcement that 
sugar had fallen one halfpenny a pound. 
No doubt, in a few days, they would see 
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red bills announcing a further reduction 
in price. Speaking from some little 
knowledge of the subject, he was quite 
certain that nothing would more greatly 
conduce to the development of the trade 
of London, Liverpool, and the other 
great outports than the total abolition 
of the sugar duties; as the right hon. 
Gentleman had said England would be- 
come—still more than she was— the 
“entrepot” of the sugar trade. Their 
ships sailed and steamed from every 
sugar shipping port; they had almost 
a monopoly of the carrying trade from 
sugar producing countries, and now that 
all the vexatious differential duties were 
done away with, the stocks of cane sugar 
necessary for the supply of Europe would 
be very largely held in this country, 
while its re-distribution would increase 
their trade. The simpler forms of puri- 
fication would be carried on in Jamaica 
and other Colonies, and sugar would be 
more and more cheaply supplied direct 
to their industrial classes. He also ap- 
proved of the reduction of the horse 
duty, which every cart and cab owner 
would appreciate, as well as many 
thousands of the smaller class of trades- 
men. He thought the Budget would be 
generally approved, and hoped a rule of 
economy and prudence would enable the 
right hon. Gentleman to continue thus to 
carry out the policy of his predecessors 
in office. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH, in the absence 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, un- 
dertook that the question put by the 
hon. Member for Greenock (Mr. Grieve) 
should be carefully considered. It was 
not proposed to repeal the duty on re- 
fined sugar till the 21st of May, so that 
more than a month would be given to 
refiners to work out their stocks. It was 
the intention of the Government to take 
the Resolution on sugar that night, and 
to postpone the Resolutions on the in- 
come tax and the horse duty until 
Thursday next. 

Sm WILFRID LAWSON said, he 
was happy to be able to join in the con- 
gratulations offered to the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer on the Budget which he 
had produced. He considered that the 
right hon. Gentleman had made a good 
use of the splendid inheritance to which 
he had suddenly and unexpectedly suc- 
ceeded. The House appeared to be 
tolerably satisfied with his financial 
scheme, and he fancied that the country 
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would not find very much fault with it. 
There was only one class of persons 
who seemed to have been left out in the 
cold, and that was their friend the 
brewer. He must congratulate the 
right hon. Gentleman and the Govern- 
ment to which he belonged on the 
moral courage which they had shown in 
dealing with that interest ; because, as 
they all knew, there had been represen- 
tations going about the country that the 
Government found themselves in office 
through the influence and power of the 
great brewers. Any person who listened 
to the speech of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer must be convinced that the 
Government would not pay any regard 
to private interests, but consider only 
what would be best for the country at 
large. Last year the present Premier 
observed that it was a regular thing on 
a Budget night for the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer to say there was a large 
increase on spirits, and then, with a face 
arranged for the occasion, state how 
much he regretted it. But happily 
there was no pretence in the Chancellor’s 
statement that evening; for in no part 
of his speech was he more earnest than 
when eloquently deprecating the large 
quantity of spirits consumed in this 
country during the past year; and he 
(Sir Wilfrid Lawson) was pleased to 
see how cordially the House greeted 
those remarks of the right hon. Gentle- 
man, showing that he was not alone in 
regretting what was going on in the 
country at the present time. He was 
glad also to find the right hon. Gentle- 
man exploding the nonsensical notion 
that the Revenue would suffer if the 
people drank less. The mode in which 
we raised about one-third of our Re- 
venue was something contemptible. A 
great swarm of collectors was, as it were, 
sent forth in the shape of publicans and 
beer sellers commissioned to gather in 
from the people money required by the 
national Exchequer. ‘The right hon. 
Gentleman was correct in saying that 
pauperism had not diminished, but in- 
creased of late years in proportion to 
our population, and unfortunately the 
same was the case with regard to lunacy 
and crime. When a director of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, the right hon. 
Gentleman took credit to that body for 
preventing the sale of drink in their 
territories; but why should not the 
people of this country enjoy the same 
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blessing? He hoped before long to find 
the right hon. Gentleman advancing 
still further towards the views he himself 
advocated. 

CotoneL BARTTELOT, while con- 
gratulating his right hon. Friend both 
on the position he now filled and on the 
surplus he had at his command, also 
congratulated a right hon. Gentleman 
not then in his place (Mr. Gladstone) on 
the substantial accuracy of the statement 
he had recently made as to the state of 
the national finances. He had never 
denied or concealed from himself that 
the right hon. Member for Greenwich 
was a man on the substantial correctness 
of whose figures they could rely. As to 
the horse duty, agriculturists had en- 
joyed exemption, and he was glad the 
commercial community would be bene- 
fited by the abolition of the tax. With 
respect to the malt tax, there was no 
longer the same agitation as when the 
price of barley was from 26s. to 30s. a 
quarter, and as long as the price re- 
mained at 50s. farmers would not feel 
very strongly on the question; but he 
regretted that the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer should have dispensed the large 


surplus of £5,492,000, and proclaimed 
his inability, from the want of resources 
to meet the wishes of the farmers and 
agricultural classes in this respect. Was 
it wise to defer dealing with a question 


of this kind? He (Colonel Barttelot) 
had never advocated immediate aboli- 
tion; but he thought the tax should be 
gradually reduced in prosperous times, 
particularly as whenever household suf- 
frage was extended to counties—which 
he hoped was a very distant day—the 
class enfranchised by it would denounce 
a duty on one of their chief articles of 
consumption. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer might have more fully con- 
sidered dealing with the tax by an in- 
crease of the brewers’ licences. His 
hon. Friend (Mr. Greene) laughed at 
this, knowing well that the repeal of 
those licences would have simply bene- 
fited the brewers, whom, as the far- 
mers’ best customers for barley, he him- 
self should have wished to have helped 
had he been able. Another plan would 
have been to limit the amount of the 
tax, say to £6,000,000, remitting any 
excess in the interest of barley growers, 
and a third, which he should have pre- 
ferred, would have been a moderate 
reduction, such as 84d. out of the 
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2s. 84d. per bushel, which was the pre- 
sent amount paid. Turning to the in- 
come tax, he regretted that instead of 
the reduction of a penny, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had not exempted in- 
comes under £250 or £300 a-year. The 
feeling against the tax had been pro- 
duced by a former Chancellor (Mr. Lowe) 
having insisted on raising every far- 
thing he could from it, and the pressure 
had been most severe on the possessors 
of small incomes. The repeal of the 
sugar duties might be inevitable, and 
was preferable to reducing both the 
sugar and the tea duties, in which case 
both must speedily have been given up; 
whereas there was now hope of retaini 
one of them. He doubted, however, 
whether, considering the low price of 
sugar, the consumer would benefit. He 
congratulated his right hon. Friend on 
his Budget, though he should have de- 
sired alterations on some points. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY thanked the 
right hon. Gentleman for the remission 
of the horse duty, which he felt assured 
would be received as a great boon by 
the farmers of the country. So far as 
Scotland was concerned, the farmers felt 
that they had been rather harassed by 
the late Chancellor. The right hon. 
Baronet seemed also to correctly under- 
stand the feelings of the farmers with 
respect to the dog tax. The farmers 
were not in favour of the total abolition 
of that tax. He believed they would 
approve of the suggestion to double 
the present tax, and exempt those from 
payment who kept sheep. There was 
another tax in regard to which the far- 
mers felt strongly, and that was the 
gun tax. Farmers, though allowed to 
shoot vermin, might only scare birds, 
and rooks, which used to be shot by 
persons who would not pay the duty, 
had alarmingly increased. The tax was 
so small a matter that it would not af- 
fect the Financial Statement, and he 
hoped the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would deal with it on the next oppor- 
tunity. 

Mr. MUNTZ said, he did not see how 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer could 
have abolished the income tax, though 
after the proclamation last January 
many persons had expected, and would 
have benefited by such a course. After 
the unfortunate step taken last year, the 
remission of the sugar duty had become 
inevitable. With respect to the relief 
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roposed to be given to local burdens it 
had been stated that a great boon, 
amounting to £1,010,000, had been 
granted to the landed interests. But local 
taxation affected townsas wellas country. 
In his opinion, a fairer apportionment 
could not possibly be made. Towns 
had their proportion of lunatics, and the 
police were more required in the towns 
than in the country. On behalf of his 
constituents, he accepted the exemptions 
granted as a boon, for which he thanked 
the right hon. Gentleman. Then, as 
regarded the £170,000 in respect of the 
rating of Government property, the 
towns would reap almost the whole of 
the benefit conferred. With respect to 
horses, the proposal of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer would be hailed with 
much pleasure by those who got their live- 
Tihood, whether in country or town, by 
means of a horse and cart. Having said 
so much in favour of the financial scheme 
of the right hon. Gentleman, he was 
sorry to have to add a word which was 
not so agreeable. He feared that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had esti- 
mated next year’s income rather beyond 
what he would find it. It was impos- 
sible to deny that the inflation of the 
last two years was coming to a close. 
The present high rate of wages, which 
had been occasioned by strikes and ex- 
ceptional demands, could not be main- 
tained. Strikes were occurring every 
day, and exports were falling off. He 
trusted he was mistaken ; but taking all 
things into consideration he could not 
but doubt the accuracy of the right hon. 
Gentleman’s Estimate. On the whole, 
however, the Budget would, he believed, 
meet with the general approval of the 
country. 

Mx. STORER congratulated the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer for so consider- 
ably lightening the burdens so long 
borne by the real property of thecountry ; 
but he could not view the Budget with 
unmixed satisfaction, because he thought 
agriculturists had a right to expect that 
justice would have been granted to them 
in regard to the malt tax. 

Mr. SANDFORD said, he was much 
disappointed that incomes below £300 
a-year were not wholly exempted from 
income tax. 

Mr. COLMAN said, that whilst some 
complaints had been made that the malt 
tax had not been dealt with, it was only 
fair, on the other hand, to remember 
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that there was much diversity of opinion 
amongst barley-growers themselves on 
the question. Coming from one of the 
largest barley-growing counties in the 
Kingdom, he could state from his own 
knowledge that many farmers were of 
opinion that the abolition of the duty 
would not be for their benefit. He 
was not giving any opinion himself on 
the wisdom of the tax, but till the 
farmers were more agreed amongst 
themselves they could not expect the 
question to be dealt with. Amongst 
the many thanks which had been ex- 
pressed to the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer for his remission of taxation he 
had to express one regret. He should 
have preferred that the horse tax should 
be handed over to the local authorities 
instead of being abolished, believing it 
was a tax which might properly and 
fairly be used as an alleviation of local 
burdens. At the same time he had to 
express on behalf of those who were in- 
terested in the question of local taxation. 
their thanks for the relief already given, 
and for the promise of further considera- 
tion of the question before another 
Budget. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER, in reply, thanked the Commit- 
tee for the favourable reception which 
the proposals he had laid before them 
had received at both sides of the House. 
He could not help thinking that with 
the surplus at the disposal of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, his task had been 
a comparatively easy one. He was glad 
that, upon the whole, the Committee 
appeared to think he had made a fair 
and right selection of taxes to be abo- 
lished or reduced. This he could cer- 
tainly say, in confirmation of what had 
fallen from the hon. Member for Bir- 
mingham (Mr. Muntz)—that they had 
been solely anxious to do that which 
should be best for the general interests 
of the country without caring to inquire 
whether land or town would benefit 
most by their proposals. He believed 
with the hon. Member, however, that, 
in many instances, towns would receive 
a larger share of benefit than the coun- 
try, and the Government were particu- 
larly anxious to promote the improve- 
ment of the dwellings of the people in 
towns. No particular questions had been 
raised in the course of the discussion to 
which he need advert at length. With 
reference to an observation that had 
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been made by the hon. Member for 
Greenock (Mr. Grieve) relating to the 
date of the abolition of the sugar duties, 
he might state that the point had been 
carefully considered by the Government, 
who, in fixing the date for their aboli- 
tion, had followed the example which 
had been set them last year, and from 
all he could ascertain the date fixed 
would be the most convenient for the 
trade, the public, and the refiners, the 
latter of whom would have until the 21st 
May to get rid of their stocks. With re- 
gard to the point referred to by the hon. 
Member for Maldon (Mr. Sandford), he 
had already stated that the Government 
reserved the question of the income tax, 
both as to its structure and its incidence, 
until next year, merely reducing it for 
the present one penny in the pound, and 
therefore the matter alluded to by the 
hon. Member had not been raised. With 
reference to the course of Business, the 
Government would have been glad to 
have all the Resolutions proposed that 
evening, and to have had them reported 
next week; but there seemed to be a 
wish on the part of several hon. Members 
whose opinions were of great weight 
and authority in that House that a fur- 
ther discussion on some of the Resolu- 
tions should be had in Committee of 
Ways and Means. He, therefore, pro- 
posed only to take the Resolutions re- 
lating to the sugar duties that night, 
leaving those relating to the income tax 
and the horse duty to be taken on that 
day week. Monday night would be 
taken up by the Navy Estimates, and, 
therefore, he proposed that the Report 
of the Resolutions to be agreed upon 
that night should be brought up on 
Thursday next, and that afterwards the 
House should go into Committee of 
Ways and Means to discuss the Resolu- 
tions relating to the income tax and the 
horse duty, the Report upon which he 
hoped would be able to be taken on 
Friday, the 24th instant, the Standing 
Orders as to Motions on going into 
Supply being suspended for that pur- 
pose. It was, of course, desirable to 
get the Resolutions with regard to the 
rate of the income tax settled as soon as 
possible. 


Resolution agreed to. 


Resolutions to be reported upon 
Thursday next ; 
Committee to sit again Zo-morrow. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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MUTINY BILL.—COMMITTEE. 
(Mr. Raikes, Mr. Secretary Hardy, The Judge 
Adwocate.) 

Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Mr. RUSSELL GURNEY said, he 
was a Member of a Commission ap- 
pointed in 1868 to inquire into the state 
of the law relating to military offences. 
That Commission reported that the law 
was in a complicated state and required 
alteration. Since then there had been 
several changes in the office of Judge 
Advocate, and no step had been taken 
in compliance with the recommendations 
of the Commission. He was desirous 
to know what course Her Majesty’s 
Government proposed to take on the 
subject ? 

Mr. STEPHEN CAVE said, there 
was no doubt such a measure as had 
been sketched out by the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman was much de- 
sired in the Army. At the same time, 
he must state that the opinion was not 
unanimous in the Service as to the ad- 
vantage which would result from the 
codification of the law, for there were 
many officers of high rank who thought 
it would be better to preserve the Mutiny 
Bill in the form it now existed, subject 
to such amendments as might be made 
in it from year to year. His attention 
had been called to the subject, and he 
hoped to be able to do something in 
this matter, if not this, at all events, 
next year. 


Clause 2 (Persons subject to this Act). 


Mr. STEPHEN CAVE moved, in 
page 3, line 34, after ‘“ training and 
exercise,’’ insert— 

“and to all men enrolled in the Reserve Force 
when called out for training or exercise, or when 
kept on duty having volunteered their services, 
or when called out in aid of the civil power, or 
when called out on permanent service under Her 
Majesty’s Proclamation.” 

The right hon. Gentleman, in reply to 
the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Campbell- 
Bannerman) explained that the words 
were intended to render the Militia Staff 
liable to be tried by Court-martials con- 
sisting of other officers besides those of 
their own regiment. He wished to add 
a few words to his reply to his hon. and 
gal’ant Friend the Member for Oxford- 
shire (Colonel North) the other night 
on trials for desertion and absence with- 
out leave. The object had been not to 
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multiply unnecessarily trials for deser- 
tion, which, as he had said, caused the 
risk of making soldiers view the offence 
too lightly. Simmons on Courts Martial 
the text-book on such matters defined 
desertion, as ‘‘ absence without leave 
with the intention of not returning.” 
And one evidence of such intention in 
a soldier was his exchanging his regi- 
mentals for plain clothes. But the con- 
verse was not necessarily true—namely, 
that a man who had not made this ex- 
change was therefore not a deserter. 
That would be absurd. The case men- 
tioned by the gallant officer was not re- 
ferred to the Judge Advocate, therefore 
he (Mr. 8. Cave) inferred that the man 
was tried by regimental Court-martial 
which could not deprive him of his good 
conduct pay for past services, but if he 
had been tried by district Court-martial, 
even for absence without leave, the Court 
might have inflicted a very severe punish- 
ment, and have awarded also forfeiture 
of good service pay. 
Amendment agreed to. 
Clause agreed to. 


Clauses 3 to 106, inclusive, agreed to. 


Clause 107 (Liability of soldier to 
maintain wife and children). 

Mr. P. A. TAYLOR moved to sub- 
stitute ‘‘ shall” for ‘‘ may” in page 64, 
line 10, so as to remove all discretion 
from a soldier’s commanding officer in 
allowing the law to be put in force 
against him for the desertion of his 
family and leaving them chargeable to 
aunion. The broad question he desired 
to raise was, whether a soldier was to 
be exempted from the responsibilities 
which attached to other citizens in the 
same particulars. In 1837 a clause was 
introduced into the Mutiny Act providing 
that no soldier should be liable to be 
arrested for neglecting to obey an order 
of a magistrate for the maintenance of 
his wife or children or illegitimate 
children, and according to Hansard that 
enactment was passed without discussion 
or remark. He thought that more op- 
portunity should be given for the con- 
sideration of such a provision than could 
be afforded during the rapid passing of 
the Mutiny Bill through Committee. In 
the present instance, no information re- 
specting the Bill was to be had until it 
had been read a second time, and there 
were several of its details which ought 
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not to be treated as matters of form in 
that way. The country generally seemed 
to be unaware of the nature of these 
exemptions until 1872, and in the month 
of July in that year Mr. Cardwell pledged 
himself to the expunging of the 40th 
section. In the following year Mr. 
Cardwell again referred to the subject, 
and when the Bill was brought in it 
was found that the section had been ex- 
punged, but that the prosecution of our 
soldiers was still made so difficult by 
other provisions that the subject re- 
mained in the same state. It seemed 
absurd that the execution of the ordi- 
nary decisions of the law should be left 
to the discretion of a commanding officer 
or of a Secretary of State; and it was 
virtually a denial of justice to a poor 
woman to make her lodge a sum of £2 
to enable her husband to attend the 
hearing of the case, which she could 
only get back afterwards in instalments 
of 1s. 9d. a week. Such provisions ren- 
dered the law unworkable and a dead 
letter, whether that was intended or not. 
He trusted the Government would see 
their way to carry out the unfulfilled 
promise of their predecessors, and not 
only omit the obnoxious section so much 
complained of, but also remove the ob- 
structions which rendered the law un- 
workable. 


Amendment proposed, in page 64, 
line 10, to leave out the word ‘‘ may,” 
and insert the word ‘ shall.”—(Hr. P. 
A. Taylor.) 


Mr. STEPHEN CAVE said, the 
clause which was introduced by the late 
Government took away the entire impu- 
nity which a soldier formerly enjoyed 
who deserted his wife and children. 
This was a great alteration in the pre- 
vious law, but it appeared to be a wise 
and humane provision, and as it only 
became law last year it was somewhat 
early to amend the section without fur- 
ther proof of its working. There was 
good reason for intrusting discretion to 
the Secretary of State. The hon. Gen- 
tleman was aware that stoppages were 
made from the pay of the soldiers for 
various reasons, and if discretion were 
not left with the Secretary of State it 
might occur that the soldier would abso- 
lutely be left without food or clothes. 
If, too, a large amount was stopped out 
of his pay, the soldier was almost sure 
to desert, He quite admitted the diffi- 
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culties of the subject, and his sympathies 
‘were very much with the hon. Gentle. 
man ; but, looking at a standing Army 
as @ necessary evil he did not think the 
House would be justified at present in 
carrying the law further in the direction 
suggested. 

Cotonen ALEXANDER pointed out 
what he considered to be an anomaly in 
the existing law, illustrating it by a case 
which had actually occurred in his own 
battalion. A corporal was ordered by a 
magistrate to pay 2s. 6d. a week for the 
support of his illegitimate child, and the 
Secretary of State for War was em- 
powered to withhold 3d. a day, or 1s. 9d. 
a week, from the man’s pay. The cor- 
poral became a sergeant, and the pay- 
ment of the 1s. 9d. still continued. On 
the other hand, a full sergeant might 
be summoned under similar circum- 
stances and might be ordered to pay 
2s. 6d. a week; but in his case the Se- 
cretary of State for War might stop any 
sum not exceeding 6d.a day, so that 
there might be in the same battalion 
two sergeants, the one paying 6d. and 
the other only 3d. aday. Another ano- 
maly was that while a sum not exceed- 
ing 3d. a day might be stopped from a 
soldier’s pay for the support of a wife 
or children whom he might have de- 
serted, the commanding officer, who was 
very much hampered in invoking the 
aid of the Secretary of State for War 
by being obliged to supply information 
with respect to the antecedents of the 
woman, could not take action on his own 
responsibility, but was obliged to apply 
to the Secretary of State for War to au- 
thorize him to place the soldier under 
stoppage. He did not see why the com- 
manding officer should not himself be 
intrusted with the necessary authority, 
subject, of course, to appeal to the Se- 
cretary of State for War. 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
said, that we ourselves had made for 
the soldier an artificial condition of life, 
and we were bound to do all we could 
to protect him from its consequences. 
He was continually liable to be re- 
moved from one end of the country to 
the other in the discharge of his duties, 
and was thus peculiarly open to false 
and vexatious charges of this kind. 
Such charges might also be got up in 
collusion with the soldier in order that 
he might escape some irksome duty. 
To prevent these possible evils the re- 
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striction had been introduced by the 
late Secretary of State for War, and 
he hoped that until we had a little more 
experience in the matter there would 
be no alteration. The arrangement 
might not be perfect; but it was, at all 
events, too a to interfere with a well- 
intentioned arrangement which had, so 
far as he knew, hitherto generally 
worked in an unexceptionable manner. 
As to the case of the two sergeants just 
mentioned, he had no doubt it would be 
set right if the attention of the Secre- 
tary of State for War were duly called 
to it. 


Question put, ‘“‘ That the word ‘may’ 
stand part of the Bill.” 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 240; 
Noes 103: Majority 137. 


Mr. P. A. TAYLOR moved, in page 
64, line 15, after “‘ degree,” leave out 
to end of clause. 

Mr. STEPHEN CAVE said, he could 
not assent tothe Amendment. It must 
be remembered that the first duty of 
military authorities was to keep the 
Army in the state of efficiency and 
readiness for which a standing Army 
was maintained. There were two sides 
to the question, and there might be 
cases in which women proceeded against 
the soldier because they knew where he 
was, and that he had money which might 
be relied upon; whereas another man 
might have absconded, or might have 
nothing to pay. Then, again, there 
might be collusion between a woman 
and a soldier for the purpose of getting 
him away from his regiment, and en- 
abling him to desert. The money was 
an evidence of bona fides, and might be 
recoverable as costs. As to the last 
paragraph of the clause, he could hardly 
imagine that the hon. Gentleman was 
serious in wishing to strike it out. It 
might have the result of causing un- 
certainty in the numbers of men avail- 
able for some most important operation ; 
because in addition to the chance of col- 
lusion, which he (Mr. 8. Cave) admitted 
to be small—for the British soldier did 
not shrink back on such occasions— 
summonses might be issued from motives 
of revenge, or even those of an opposite 
character, and, whether well founded or 
not, might seriously diminish the strength 
of the force. He was, however, not re- 
sponsible for the clause which might be 
capable of amendment. He based his 
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opposition to the Amendment of the hon. 
Member on the shortness of the time 
during which it had been in operation. 

Mr. STANSFELDsaid, it wasdoubtful 
if the clause fairly met all cases of 
affiliations, and he hoped the Secretary 
of State for War would undertake to 
consider the subject. 

Mr. GATHO HARDY said, the 
hon. Member for Leicester (Mr. P. A. 
Taylor) had not brought forward a single 
instance in which the clause had debarred 
a woman from proceeding against a sol- 
dier. Suppose a soldier were transferred 
from Manchester to Portsmouth, and a 
summons were served upon him toanswer 
a charge of affiliation in Manchester, any 
one knew that he was not likely to bein 
possession of money to enable him to 
proceed to Manchester, and that was the 
ground on which Lord Cardwell agreed 
to this clause. It had been in operation 
a year, and no complaint had been made 
against its operation. In the absence of 
such a clause there might be cases of 
collusion in which women wished to get 
their paramours returned from the places 
to which they had been transferred. 


Amendment negatived. 


Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered To-morrow. 


CONVEYANCING AND LAND TRANSFER 
(SCOTLAND) BILL—[Brz 60.] 
(The Lord Advocate, Mr. Secretary Cross, 
Mr. Cameron.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 


Taz LORD ADVOCATE, in moving 
that the Bill be now read a second time, 
said, he did not intend to enter into the 
details of the measure. He rose simply 
for the purpose of intimating the course 
of procedure which he proposed to adopt 
if the Bill should be read a second time 
that night—a stage which he understood 
was not opposed. He proposed that the 
Bill should be committed pro formd on 
that day three weeks, for the purpose of 
giving effect to any alterations which, 
in the meantime, he might consider im- 
provements upon the Bill. He trusted, 
therefore, that those hon. Members who 
had any improvements to suggest would 
take the opportunity of making them 
before that day three weeks. 

Mr. M‘LAREN said, he thought the 
proposal of the Lord Advocate to post- 
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pone the Committee was quite satisfac- 
tory. In its main parts the Bill was a 
good one, but some clauses required 
alteration. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Thursday 7th May. 


CHURCHWARDENS BILL—[Bnz 31.] 
(Mr. Monk, Mr. Goldney.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading, read. 

Mr. MONK, in moving that the Bill 
be now read a second time, explained its 
object to be to provide facilities for the 
admission of Churchwardens into Office. 
It enabled a Churchwarden to make the 
declaration required by law before the 
rural dean or incumbent of his parish, 
instead of waiting for the Archdeacon’s 
or Bishop’s visitation to be admitted. 
Until admission the title was not com- 
plete, and the outgoing churchwardens 
remained in office, when the Bishop’s 
visitation took place in the autumn, for 
six months after their successors had 
been appointed. Great inconvenience 
arose therefrom in places where the 
churchwardens were ex officio guardians 
of the poor, and had statutory duties to 
perform ; as, for instance, signing the 
lists of burgesses. The Bill did not in- 
terfere with the rights of the ordinary 
to require the attendance of church- 
wardens at the visitations. Last Ses- 
sion a Bill having, so far, a similar 
object in view was introduced in ‘“ an- 
other place,” by a most rev. Prelate 
(the Archbishop of York), and if it had 
been confined to that object there was 
every reason to believe that it would 
have become law. But the Bill of the 
most rev. Prelate also proposed to in- 
crease the stipends of certain ecclesiastical 
officers, and in consequence of that pro- 
vision it eventually failed. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Hr. Monk.) 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE said, he 
thought that it was desirable that 
churchwardens should attend Arch- 
deacons’ visitations as frequently as 
possible, to consult with other officers of 
the church on practical matters. Church- 
wardens were, doubtless, very respectable 
men in their way, but they were not all 
alike. There was considerable difference 
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in their qualifications. They were not 
Archbishops, nor even Bishops, and 
looking at this late period of the Session, 
he considered it advisable that the House 
should not proceed with the Bill now, 
and he therefore moved that it be reada 
second time that day six months. 

Mr. SALT, in seconding the Amend- 
ment, said, that as the Bill only touched 
the fringe of a difficult question the hon. 
Member for Gloucester (Mr. Monk) 
should postpone it until the whole sub- 
ject had been fully considered. He 
hoped the hon. Member would comply 
with that suggestion, and not put the 
House to the trouble of dividing. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the word ‘‘ now,” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words “upon this 
day six months.”—(Mr. Beresford Hope.) 


Mr. GOLDNEY supported the Bill, 
on the ground that it afforded the 
churchwardens an easy method of quali- 
fying themselves by going before the 
vicar or chairman of the vestry and 
taking the necessary oath. 

Mr. MOWBRAY said, he hoped the 
hon. Member for Gloucester would post- 
pone the measure, which was but a 
tinkering and piecemeal mode of legis- 
lating upon a much wider subject than 
that which the measure professed to 
deal with. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS said, he 
thought that the best way would be to 
allow the matter to stand over till it 
could be dealt with by a more compre- 
hensive measure. He strongly objected 
to having a series of small measures 
upon ecclesiastical subjects. He found, 
as the result of a correspondence on the 
subject, that the vast majority of Bishops 
oy the country were opposed to the 

ill. 

Mr. MONK said, that after the dis- 
cussion which it had elicited he would 
not proceed with the Bill. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE said, he 
was not disposed to withdraw his Amend- 
ment. He would suggest that the Bill 
should be simply negatived. 


Question, ‘‘That the word ‘now’ 
stand part of the Question,” put, and 
negated. 

Words added. 

Main Question, as amended, put, and 
agreed to. 

Bill put off for six months. 


Mr. Beresford Hope 
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EXPLOSIVE SUBSTANCES. 


Select Committee appointed, “to inquire into 
the Law relating to the making, keeping, car- 
riage, and importation of gunpowder, nitro- 
glycerine, ammunition, fireworks, and all sub. 
stances of an explosive nature, and to consider 
the best means of making adequate provision 
for the safety of the public and of the persons 
employed in such making, keeping, carriage 
 } isipevtation, with a due regard to the neces. 
sities of the trade.””—(Mr. Secretary Cross.) 

And, on April 17, Committee nominated as 
follows:—Sir Henry Setwry-Isperson, Mr. 
Stevenson, Sir Joun Hay, Mr. Larrp, Mr. 
Bett, Colonel Nortu, Mr. Norwoop, Mr. 
Epwarp Sranuorpz, Mr. Wuirwett, Mr. 
Knowrrs, Mr. M‘Lacan, Mr. Hick, Mr. 
Duuwyn, Mr. Wuiretaw:—Power to send 
for persons, papers, and records; Five to be the 


quorum. 
And, on April 20, Mr. ArTHuR Vivian added. 


SALE OF LIQUORS ON SUNDAY BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Wi1son, Bill to extend 
to the whole of Sunday the present restrictions 
on the Sale of Beer and other fermented or 
distilled Liquors, ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. Wison, Mr. Brrtry, Mr. WitiiaMm 
M‘Artuur, Mr. Cawrey, Mr. Epwarp G. 
Davenport, and Mr. Osnporne Morean. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 69. ] 


ANIMALS LAW AMENDMENT 
BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Munvz, Bill to amend the 
Law relating to Cruelty to dumb Animals, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Munvz, Sir 
Tuomas Bazey, and Mr. Sampson Luoyp. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 70.] 


CRUELTY TO 


APOTHECARIES ACT AMENDMENT BILL. 


On Motion of Sir Joun Lusnsock, Bill to 
amend the Act of the fifty-fifth year of King 
George the Third, chapter one hundred and 
ninety-four, intituled “‘ An Act for better Regu- 
lating the Practice of Apothecaries in England 
and Wales,” ordered to be brought in by Sir 
Joun Lvussocx, Dr. Lyon Puayrarr, and 
Mr. Pivnxer. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [ Bill 71.] 


House adjourned at half after 
Twelve o'clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, 17th April, 1874. 


MINUTES.]—Pustic Bui— First Reading— 
Boundaries of Archdeaconries and Rural 
Deaneries * (28). 
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SIR GARNET J. WOLSELEY. 
THE QUEEN’S MESSAGE. 


Order of the Day for the consideration 
of the Queen’s Message of yesterday 


read. 

Tue Duke or RICHMOND said, that 
as there had been such an ample debate 
on the subject of the Ashantee Expedi- 
tion, he did not think it necessary, in 
reference to the proposed grant to Sir 
Garnet Wolseley, to do more than move 
this Resolution— 


That an humble Address be presented to 
Her Majesty to return Her Majesty the Thanks 
of this House for Her Majesty’s most gracious 
Message informing this House “That Her 
Majesty, taking into consideration the eminent 
services of Major-General Sir Garnet J. Wolse- 
ley, K.C.B., G.C.M.G., in planning and con- 
ducting the recent Expedition into Ashantee, 
and jbeing desirous in recognition of such ser- 
vices to confer some signal mark of Her favour 
upon him, recommends to the House of Lords 
to concur in enabling Her Majesty to grant 
Sir Garnet J. Wolseley the sum of Twenty-five 
thousand pounds; ” and to assure Her Majesty 
that this House will cheerfully concur in en- 
abling Her Majesty to make such provision.— 
(The Lord President.) 


Motion agreed to ;—And the said Ad- 
dress was ordered to presented to Her 
Majesty by the Lords with White Staves. 


BOUNDARIES OF ARCHDEACONRIES AND 
RURAL DEANERIES BILL. [H.L. | 


A Bill to facilitate the re-arrangement of the 
Boundaries of Archdeaconries and Rural Deane- 
ries—Was presented by The Lord Bishop of 
Exeter; read 1*, (No. 28.) 


House adjourned at a quarter past Five 
o'clock, to Monday next, 
Eleven o’clock, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, 17th April, 1874. 


MINUTES.]—New Wrir Issuep—For Pres- 
ton, v. John Holker, esquire, Solicitor General. 

Serecr Commirres — Explosive Substances, 
nominated. 

Suprpry—considered in Committee—Army Pur- 
cHasE—Crvin Service Estimates. 

Ordered—First Reading—Parliamentary Voters 
Registration (Ireland) * [72]; Agricultural 
Labourers’ Dwellings (Ireland) * [73]; Bar- 
risters (Ireland) * [74]. 

First Reading—Attorneys and Solicitors * [75]. 

Second Reading—Municipal Franchise (Ireland) * 
[34], put off. 

Considered as amended — Mutiny*; Marine 
Mutiny *. 
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CONTROVERTED ELECTIONS—AYR BURGHS 
AND ISLE OF WIGHT. 


Mr. Speaker informed the House, that he 
had received from the Judges selected for the 
Trial of Election Petitions, pursuant to the 
Parliamentary Elections Act, 1868, Reports 
relating to the Elections for the Ayr District 
of Burghs; and the Isle of Wight. And the 
same were severally read to the effect fol- 
lowing :— 

Ayr Burghs Election—Lord Neaves reported 
that “an application having been made by 
the Petitioner to withdraw the Petition, the 
parties were, by previous appointment, this day 
heard upon the application before me, and after 
due notice no other party having appeared pro- 
posing to be substituted as Petitioner, the Peti- 
tion was held to be withdrawn, the Petitioner 
being found liable to pay the costs of the Re- 
spondent, in terms of the Statute: and that the 
withdrawal of this Petition was not the result 
of any corrupt arrangement between the Peti- 
tioner and Respondent.” 


Isle of Wight Election—Mr. Justice Grove re- 
ported “ that on the fifteenth day of April 1874,” 
a Summons came on to be heard before me in the 
matter of this Petition, on behalf of the Peti- 
tioner, for liberty to withdraw such Petition, 
and upon hearing the Attornies or Agents on 
both sides, and upon reading the affidavits pro- 
duced before me by and on behalf of the respec- 
tive parties, and upon examining the Agents 
for the Petitioner and Respondent respectively 
upon oath, I ordered that the Petitioner be at 
liberty to withdraw such Petition, and that he 
should pay to the Respondent his Costs.”” And 
that “in my opinion the withdrawal of such 
Petition was not the result of any corrupt 
arrangement, nor in consideration of the with- 
drawal of any other Petition.” 


LEGISLATION—RAILWAY ACCIDENTS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. BENTINCK asked the President 
of the Board of Trade, Whether it is 
the intention of the Government to in- 
troduce, during the present Session, any 
legislation for the better prevention of 
accidents on Railways ? 

Str CHARLES ADDERLEY: .I 
expect to have soon to introduce a short 
Bill supplementing the Act of last year 
amending the Railway and Canal Traffic 
Act. As to any measure requiring rail- 
way companies to provide greater secu- 
rity against accidents, I can only repeat 
what my right hon. Friend the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer said yesterday 
—that the subject is engaging the best 
attention of the Government, and I hope 
shortly to be able to make a further 
statement upon it. 
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MERCHANT SHIPPING ACT— 
THE “ELLEN CONSTANCE” AND THE 
“VITTORIA.”—QUESTION. 


Mr. BENTINCK asked the President 
of the Board of Trade, Whether any 
Correspondence has taken place between 
the Government of this Country and the 
Spanish Government relative to the 
running down of the British merchant 
vessel ‘‘Ellen Constance ” bythe Spanish 
ironclad “‘ Vittoria” on the coast of 
Spain ; and, when that Correspondence, 
if any, will be laid on the Table of the 
House ? 

Sm CHARLES ADDERLEY: The 
Ministry of Marine in Madrid have 
ordered an inquiry into the collision 
between the British ship Hilen Constance 
and the Spanish iron-clad Vittoria, off 
the coast of Spain, and so have the 
Board of Trade, who are now awaiting 
the result of the Spanish inquiry. There 
has been some Correspondence on the 
subject, and there will be no objection 
to lay it on the Table when the inquiry 
is ended. 


INDIA—THE BENGAL FAMINE. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. O’DONNELL asked the Under 
Secretary of State for India, Whether 
the Government has any objection to 
communicate to Parliament a Report of 
the proceedings of the Council of State 
for India during the three months end- 
ing the 3lst day of December last, and 
thus to enable Parliament to judge of 
the influence exerted by the Council 
during that critical period of prepara- 
tion against the impending calamity of 
the Bengal Famine ? 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON in re- 
ply, said, he must remind the hon. Gen- 
tleman that all the executive and ad- 
ministrative business of the India Office 
was transacted by the Secretary of State 
in Council. The discussions and delibe- 
rations of the Council were secret, except 
when individual Members dissented from 
the conclusions arrived at by the majo- 
rity and recorded their dissent, together 
with their reasons for it. But the re- 
sults of the proceedings of the Secretary 
of State in Council were contained in 
the despatches and telegrams which 
were sent by the Secretary of State to 
the various Indian Governments. The 
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eater number of the tele and 
Sospatelins that had passed Totten the 
Secretary of State and the Viceroy with 
regard to the Bengal Famine had already 
been presented to the House, and the 
remainder would shortly follow; there- 
fore, even if the proposal of the hon. 
Member were practicable, which it was 
not, he would object to it on the ground 
that it would result merely in the trans- 
mission to the House, in a clumsy 
shape, of information which it already 
possessed. 


MERCHANT SHIPPING ACT—STRAND- 
ING OF THE “KRON PRINZ.” 
QUESTION. 


Mr. WAIT asked the President of 
the Board of Trade, If his attention has 
been directed to the stranding in the 
River Avon, on the 1st instant, of the 
screw steamer ‘Kron Prinz;” and, 
whether it is the intention of his de- 
partment to institute an inquiry into the 
causes of such disaster ? 

Sm CHARLES ADDERLEY: The 
casualty to the Kron Prinz happened in 
the River Avon, while the ship was in 
tow. She went up with too little water, 
struck the bottom, and keeled over as 
the tide ebbed. There is, therefore, no 
intention to hold an official inquiry into 
the loss of or casualty to this ship, as no 
question of seaworthiness arises, and 
the matter is purely one for the har- 
bour authorities and the shipowner. It 
being a foreign ship, moreover, the 
Board of Trade would have no power to 
deal with the master, officers, or owners, 
even if they were to order an inquiry in 
such a case. 


LEGISLATION—REGISTRATION OF 
BIRTHS AND DEATHS. 


QUESTION. 


Dr. LYON PLAYFAIR asked the 
President of the Local Government 
Board, Whether he intends to introduce 
this year a Bill for the Compulsory Re- 
gistration of Births and for the better 
verification of the causes of Deaths ? 

Mr. SCLATER - BOOTH, in reply, 
said, he intended doing so, and he 
hoped to introduce the Bill on Thursday 
next, 
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IRELAND—PUBLIC WORKS LOAN COM- 
MISSIONERS—LOANS TO LOCAL 
AUTHORITIES.—QUESTION. 


Mr. POWER asked Mr. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, Whether the Public 
Works Loan Commissioners are prepared 
to grant money to Local Authorities in 
Treland for sanitary purposes, the object 
being approved, at the same rate of in- 
terest as granted to England at the same 
time, and subject to the same period for 
the repayment of such loans? 

Taz CHANCELLOR or txz EXCHE- 
QUER, in reply, said, he did not know 
the nature of the advances to which the 
hon. Gentleman referred. He, however, 
wished to point out that the Public 
Health Act, to which the question seemed 
to refer, and under which advances were 
made at a lower rate than that at which 
the Public Works Loan Commissioners 
could usually lend money, was confined 
to England, and therefore that it was 
not in the power of the Commissioners 
to make advances under that Act to 
local authorities in Ireland. It was in- 
tended, however, to introduce a corre- 
sponding Bill for Ireland, and the hon. 
Gentleman would then see what provi- 
sions were proposed on the subject. 


THE ASHANTEE WAR—HONOURS TO 
OFFICERS.—QUESTION. 


Cartan PRICE asked the First Lord 
of the Admiralty, Whether, with refer- 
ence to honours distributed to Offi- 
cers of the Naval and Military services 
who were engaged in the late Ashantee 
War, Lieutenants Royal Navy, when 
gazetted in Despatches for distinguished 
conduct in the war, are on promotion to 
higher rank eligible for the honour of 
C.B. ; and, if not, if he would explain to 
the House why they are excluded from 
a privilege accorded to Medical Officers 
Royal Navy, and to Military Officers 
holding the same or junior rank ? 

Mr. HUNT: Sir, by the statutes in 
force relating to the Order of the Bath 
lieutenants of the Royal Navy are not 
eligible for the honour of C.B. When 
promoted to the rank of commander 
they become eligible. Great considera- 
tion was given by the Admiralty to the 
claims of all officers serving on the Gold 
Coast, and the recommendations to Her 
Majesty were made according to the best 
judgment that they were able to form. 
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Because, however, no officer of the rank 
referred to by the hon. Member was 
selected for the distinction, it would seem 
hardly proper to say that the class was 
“excluded from the privilege,” in the 
terms intimated in the Question. 


of Navigation. 


LEGISLATION.—ACCIDENTS TO RAIL- 
WAY SERVANTS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. BASS inquired, Whether the 
President of the Board of Trade has any 
intention of providing compensation for 
Railway Servants, in respect of injuries 
ea by want of care or improvi- 

ence on the part of their employers ? 

Sm CHARLES ADDERLEY, in re- 
ply, said, that the subject was under con- 
sideration, but that at present no measure 
was prepared upon it. 


SUEZ CANAL—SUSPENSION OF NAVI- 
GATION.—QUESTION. 


Sm GEORGE JENKINSON asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, Whether 
any information has reached Her Ma- ° 
jesty’s Government with reference to the 
reported telegram from Constantinople, 
in which it is stated— 

“That several Embassies have received ad- 
vices from Alexandria that Mons. Lesseps has 
informed the Khedive that, being unable to 
work the Suez Canal under the conditions im- 
posed by the Suez Canal Commission, he would 
dismiss the pilots, extinguish the lighthouses, and 
thus virtually close the Canal; ” 
and, whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have considered this contingency 
in connection with the establishment of 
an alternative route to India, as recog- 
nized by the Report of the Select Com- 
mittee on this subject last Session ? 

Mr. DISRAELI: Sir, there have been 
of late frequent communications respect- 
ing the affairs of the Suez Canal, and it 
is quite, as my hon. Friend has just men- 
tioned, true that among several tele- 
grams which have been received, there 
is one announcing that M. Lesseps had 
informed the Khedive that, being unable 
to work the Canal under the conditions 
imposed by the Commission, he would 
dismiss the pilots, extinguish the lights, 
and thus virtually close the Canal. The 
Porte, however, has instructed the Khe- 
dive to insist on the complete fulfilment 
of those conditions; and knowing M. 
Lesseps myself, knowing also that he is 
a man of sense, I have for my own part 
very little fear that he will not yield 
to the circumstances of the case. We 
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have to-day heard from Paris that the 
French Government have made very 
strong representations to M. Lesseps, 
over whom they naturally exercise great 
influence, and have suggested to him that 
he should at once comply with the tariff 
fixed by the Commission, reserving his 
objections for future consideration, and, 
of course, that he should not resort to the 
violent proceedings which he had threat- 
ened to take. I look upon the telegram 
respecting the intentions of M. Lesseps 
as representing what may be regarded 
as a momentary irritation on his part, 
and therefore I would hopethedetermina- 
tion it reports need not be viewed in the 
serious light in which my hon. Friend 
seems inclined to take it. With regard to 
the second part of the Question, as to 
whether Her Majesty’s Government have 
considered this matter in connection 
with the establishment of an alternative 
route to India, I have only to say that 
ifthat subject comes before the House in 
a formal manner, I shall endeavour to 
give the views of Government upon it, 
but I do not think it would be either de- 
sirable or convenient to attempt to deal 
with it when put in the shape of a simple 
Question. 


ARMY—PURCHASE OFFICERS’ COMMIS- 
SION—THE REPORT.—QUESTION. 


Mr. GODDARD asked the First Lord 
of the Admiralty, Whether he can in- 
form the House when the Report of the 
Purchase Officers’ Commission will be 
laid on the Table ? 

Mr. HUNT: Sir, the Report of the 
Royal Commission will probably be pre- 
sented to Her Majesty by the end of this 
month orearly next month. After such 
presentation no time will be lost in 
laying it on the Table of the House. 


PATENT MUSEUM.—QUESTION. 


Masor BEAUMONT asked the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury, If the Government 
has had its attention drawn to the fact 
that more than eighty thousand pounds 
a-year are derived from surplus Patent 
Fees, while the Patent Museum affords 
totally inadequate accommodation to the 
unrivalled collection of machinery and 
models now exhibited there; and, whe- 
ther he can hold out any hopes that 
suitable premises will be provided ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH, in reply, said, the 
Government was aware of the facts men- 
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tioned by the hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man, that more than £80,000 a-year was 
derived from surplus patent fees, and 
that the accommodation was not alto- 
gether satisfactory in the Patent Mu- 
seum. The subject was under the con- 
sideration of Her Majesty’s Government. 


IRELAND—LEGISLATION—THE FRAN- 
CHISE.—QUESTION. 


Mr. MELDON asked the Chief Se- 
cretary for Ireland, Is it the intention 
of the Government to introduce a Bill 
to facilitate the registration in Ireland 
of persons entitled to the franchise, and 
to prevent the making of frivolous ob- 
jections ? 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH: 
The hon. Member himself has given 
Notice of his intention to introduce a 
Bill for the purposes to which he refers, 
and, as the question has not yet been 
considered by the Government, and is 
full of difficulty, I should like, on the 
part of the Government, to have an op- 
portunity of making myself acquainted 
with the provisions of the Bill so to be 
introduced by the hon. Member, on a 
subject to which he has devoted so 
much attention, before deciding whether 
I myself will bring in a Bill on the 
subject. 


IRELAND—MARRIED WOMEN’S PRO- 
PERTY ACT, 1870.—QUESTION. 


Mr. MELDON asked the Chief Se- 
cretary for Ireland, Whether it is the 
intention of the Government to intro- 
duce a Bill this Session applicable to 
Treland for the amendment of the Mar- 
ried Women’s Property Act, 1870? 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH, in 
reply, said, the hon. Member who had 
charge of the Bill of this Session to amend 
the Married Women’s Property Act, 
1870—which he believed had passed the 
second reading—had for some reason, 
of which he (Sir Michael Hicks-Beach) 
was not aware, introduced a clause pro- 
viding that it should not apply to Ire- 
land. If the hon. Member for Kildare 
would propose’ in Committee to omit 
that provision, he knew no reason why 
the Committee should not assent to that 
proposal. 

Sm FRANCIS GOLDSMID said, that 
the word “Ireland” in the Bill was a 
misprint for ‘‘ Scotland.” 
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LICENSING LAWS AMENDMENT BILL. 
QUESTION. 


Sm WILFRID LAWSON asked the 
Secretary of State for the Home De- 
ent, Whether he is able to name 
the day on which he proposes to intro- 
duce the Government Bill for amending 
the Licensing Laws ? 
Mr. ASSHETON OROSS, in reply, 
said, he hoped to be able to bring in the 
Bill on Monday week. 


ADEN—RELATIONS WITH THE ARAB 
TRIBES.—QUESTION. 


Mr. BOURKE, in reply to an hon. 
Member, said, several communications 
had reached Her Majesty’s Government 
with regard to the tribes near Aden. 
The Turkish Ambassador had informed 
his noble Friend the Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs that the son of the 
Aliwee Sheikh was released. The Re- 
sident at Aden had been instructed to 
report how the affairs of the tribes in 
the neighbourhood of Aden now stood. 


WAYS AND MEANS— 
THE SUGAR DUTIES.—QUESTION. 


Mr. GRIEVE asked the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, Whether he had any 
objection to alter the day for the aboli- 
tion of the Sugar Duties from the 21st 
of May to the 21st of June? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tz EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, I named a day, of which I 
spoke yesterday, for reducing or abolish- 
ing the duties on raw and refined sugar 
respectively ; but of course, without 
having had an opportunity of any com- 
munication with the gentlemen con- 
nected [with the trade. I have to-day 
received a communication from the 
Chairman of the Sugar Refiners, and I 
have promised that I will consider the 
subject. I shall be prepared on Monday 
to give an answer, if the hon. Gentleman 

ill repeat his Question. 


SUPPLY. 


Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 
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FAMILIES OF CIVIL SERVANTS OF 
THE CROWN.—OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE, in 
rising, to call the attention of the House 
to the circumstance that there is no 
power to grant any pensions to the 
widows and families of those civil ser- 
vants of the Crown who die while in the 
performance of their duties, whatever 
may have been the duration of their 
public service, and more especially with 
reference to the Foreign and Colonial 
Services; and to move— 

“That, in ‘the opinion of this House, the 
alleged grievances of the widows and orphans of 
those civil servants of the Crown who die in the 
service of the Country are worthy of the con- 
sideration of Her Majesty’s Government,” 


said, he believed that was the only coun- 
try in Europe in which no provision was 
made for the widows and children of 
men who died in the service of the 
Crown in the performance of their duties. 
In contra-distinction to that practice, 
there was a provision for widows and for 
orphan children in France, in Austria, 
and in Prussia. The necessity of what 
he asked for, was shown by the fact that 
Mr. Farr, of the Registrar General’s 
department, stated in 1856, that there 
were then living about 2,300 widows of 
deceased Civil Servants, and an unknown 
number of fatherless children. Beyond 
that there was the further consideration 
that the children of persons of property 
were naturally provided for, and the 
children of those whose income was 
derived from their industry generally 
enjoyed the same privilege, while the 
source of income depending on the Civil 
Servant’s life, the children were liable at 
any time to be thrown on the community, 
which was in the highest degree per- 
nicious. There were many cases of 
gentlemen who had died after consider- 
able service in public departments, in 
which applications had been made to 
the Treasury for pensions for the fami- 
lies ; but those applications had been in- 
variably refused, the answer being that 
there was no fund in existence out of 
which such pensions could be granted. 
He would instance some of these cases. 
Mr. Keith E. Abbott, who had been 35 
years in the service of the Crown—for 
27 years in Persia, and afterwards for 
five years as Consul General at Odessa— 
died in 1872, leaving a widow and eight 
children entirely unprovided for; but he 
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believed nothing had been done for that 
family. Mr. Erskine, senior clerk of the 
Accountant General’s department, served 
for 35 years. He died in 1872, after a 
brief illness, caused by overwork. The 
application of the Admiralty to the 
Treasury for an allowance to the widow 
and a large number of children—who, 
he believed, were left unprovided for— 
was immediately rejected. He had for 
17 years paid his contribution to the 
Superannuation Fund, but, notwith- 
standing that, nothing was done for the 
widow and children. In the case of 
Governor Keate, who, after having been 
30 years in the employment of the Go- 
vernment, was sent out to the Coast of 
Africa, and died within seven days, no 
provision had been made for his family. 
Then there was the case of Mr. Tomline, 
who was a clerk at Devonport Dockyard 
for 25 years. He died after six weeks’ 
illness, caused by overwork, and not a 
single sixpence was given to his wife or 
family. Many years ago it was the 
custom to make some allowance in these 
cases; but in 1829 an alteration was 
made, and members of the Civil Service 
had to contribute out of their salaries 
towards a superannuation fund. Salaries 
under £100 paid 23 per cent, and salaries 
above that sum 5 per cent, and the 
former system was entirely abolished. 
Perhaps the House would allow him to 
give the opinion of the late Sir Robert 
Peel, who, on being examined before 
the Select Committee of 1856, said— 

“Tt was some time ago the practice in the 
Civil Service of this country to allot pensions to 
the widows and female relatives of public ser- 
vants who died in the discharge of their public 
duties; but that practice, speaking generally, 
had for some time passed into desuetude. In 
the whole range of the Revenue Service of this 
country, no pensions were allotted to the widows 
or female relatives of public officers who died in 
the discharge of their duty; in the case of 
clerks in public offices, men who performed the 
greatest service to the country, and who died in 
the public service, after continuing in it 30, 40, 
or 50 years, Parliament had allotted no means of 
making provisions for their widows or female 
relatives. In the Army and Navy pensions 
were given in many instances; in the Civil Ser- 
vice men were cut off in the prime of life, and 
no means existed of making provisions.”’ 


Tue CHANCELLOR or tuz EXOHE- 
QUER pointed out that Sir Robert Peel 
died before the year 1856. 

Mr. BAILLIE-COCHRANE ex- 
plained that the extract he had just read 
was from a letter of Sir Robert Peel, 
which was submitted to the Committee 
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of 1856. The French law enacted, in 
Section 3 of the Act of 1858, that— 
“The considerations of justice and public 
utility which have regulated the pensions in the 
State Establishment are not less important in all 
Establishments, and this rule should be applied 
to the Departments and Communes as well as to 
the State itself; the Government, therefore, in- 
vites the Departments and Communes to set 
aside funds for the families of the Civil Servants.” 


The House would feel, he hoped, that 
there were strong reasons why he should 
ask attention to the subject, for it must 
be well aware that the cost of living had 
greatly increased of late years, and that 
consequently Civil Servants were unable 
to make provision out of their salaries 
for their wives and families. That was 
more than ever the case at the present 
time, when, although everything was 
doubled in price, their pay remained the 
same, and he thought, therefore, that 
the country could not do better, seeing 
that it was in so prosperous a condition, 
than to set aside a sufficient sum to meet 
these cases. There were no more meri- 
torious class of men than the Civil Ser- 
vants of the Crown, and he believed 
their case ought to be fairly considered ; 
he therefore left the matter in the hands 
of the Government in the hope that they 
would give their attention to the subject. 

TazCHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, the question to which my 
hon. Friend the Member for the Isle of 
Wight (Mr. Baillie Cochrane) has di- 
rected the attention of the House is one 
of great interest, and everybody must 
feel that the motives which induce him to 
bring it forward are of an excellent cha- 
racter. At the same time, it leads us 
into very extensive questions, because a 
proposal to provide pensions for the 
widows and families of all Civil Servants 
who may die in the service of the Crown 
is a proposal either very considerably to 
increase the remuneration which the 
Civil Servants now receive, or else it isa 
proposal to modify and alter the terms 
upon which they receive their remune- 
ration. Of course, it is clear that if you 
give a man a certain salary, and attach 
to ita grant of a superannuation pen- 
sion, you are doing something more for 
him than if you gave him a simple 
salary only as long as he is employed, 
and told him he must make pro- 
vision for his own superannuation. 
Again, if you say “‘We will give 
a pension to your wife and family 
after your death” you are materially in- 
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creasing his remuneration. It would 
seem at first sight to be far the simplest 
manner of remunerating our officers to 
pay them for the time they actually de- 
vote to the public service, and to let them 
make provision for themselves in their 
old age and for their wives and families ; 
but for reasons which I hold to be sound 
and good reasons, that is not the system 
which is adopted in this country. Instead 
of giving a man a certain amount of pay 
for the time during which he serves the 
country, and then sending him adrift 
when he is no longer able to serve, we 
provide that he shall be entitled, after a 
certain term of service, toa certain pension 
for his life. That is a matter which has 
been repeatedly considered by Parlia- 
ment in various forms. For instance, 
there was the Select Committee to which 
my hon. Friend refers. I then only re- 
cently had the honour of a seat in this 
House, but I was a Member of that 
Committee, and I remember some of the 
proceedings before it. I do not, how- 


ever, remember the quotation he refers 
to as having been made from the opi- 
nions of the late Sir Robert Peel, though 
Ihave no doubt the quotation is a cor- 


rect one. At the same time, I should 
hardly like to say what amount of 
authority that opinion would bear with 
reference to the question in the form in 
which it is now submitted to us; for one 
would like to see under what circum- 
stances Sir Robert Peel delivered the 
opinion which has been quoted. I would 
remind my hon. Friend that besides that 
Committee which sat in 1856, there was 
appointed a Royal Commission, also in 
1856, to inquire into the whole subject 
of superannuations. The Commissioners 
presented a Report in which they went 
very carefully into the subject, and they 
decidedly recommended the continuance 
of the system of superannuation to Civil 
Servants, and they at the same time made 
some remarks upon the point to which 
my hon. Friend has drawn our attention. 
But before I state what those remarks 
were, let me state that the Civil Servants 
of the Crown then received, as they now 
do, superannuation allowances after a 
certain number of years’ service, but not 
over and above the nominal salaries at- 
tached to their appointments. The no- 
minal salaries attached to their appoint- 
ments, however, were at that time, sub- 
ject to a reduction of a certain percent- 
age, which was supposed to be carried to 
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a fund out of which their subsequent su- 
perannuation allowances were supposed 
to be provided. At the time when the 
Royal Commission sat, that system was 
in operation. That being so, and the 
Royal Commissioners having given it as 
their opinion that it was desirable to 
maintain the system of superannuation 
allowances on three grounds, they pro- 
ceed to consider how far those three 
grounds could apply to the case of pen- 
sions to widows and families. The first 
ground was, that it must be recollected 
that incapacity caused by illness or other 
infirmity cannot be provided against by 
means of insurance, and that it was im- 
portant that a Civil Servant should be 
set at ease in his mind as to his position 
in case his health unexpectedly broke 
down. The second ground was, that 
supposing an assiduous and devoted pub- 
lic servant who had spent the best part 
of his life in the service of the State be- 
came suddenly incapacitated, public opi- 
nion would not allow such a man to 
starve. The third ground was, that in 
many cases the hartuhip of removing a 
public servant, if no —— were made 
for him, might lead to men being re- 
tained in the public: service when they 
were no longer fit forit. Then the Com- 
missioners go on to say, that in some 
countries the provision which is made by 
the State for its servants has been carried 
still further, and has included widows 
and children. The Commissioners pro- 
ceed to say that’ none of the three rea- 
sons apply to this case. In the first 
place, widows and children can be pro- 
vided for by means of insurance. Se- 
condly, they say that the difficulty which 
would arise from the pressure of public 
opinion if Civil Servants were allowed to 
starve, would not apply to the family and 
widow as a general rule, although they 
admit that in certain cases there would 
be a pressure of public opinion. Under 
the system I have mentioned, the Civil 
Servant’s superannuation was supposed 
to be provided out of a fund formed by 
the reduction of his own salary, and itis 
always to some extent an equitable 
ground of complaint, that in some cases, 
after contributing to this fund for a 
length of time, men died and their 
families derived no benefit from it. 
But that ground of complaint has been 
removed by the alterations soon after 
made. Very shortly after that Commis- 
sion reported, a Motion was carried in 
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the House by the late Lord Mayo which 
dealt with the system of deductions to 
which I have referred, and from that time 
the superannuation allowance of Civil 
Servants has been provided out of the 
public funds, in addition to their salaries. 
Under those circumstances, the case, 
which did not appear to be a strong one 
to that Commission, is decidedly much 
weaker than it was then, because there 
is no doubt it is perfectly competent for 
a Civil Servant to make an assurance 
on his life for the benefit of his widow 
and family, if he have any. There is 
the further consideration, that if you 
adopt the system of giving pensions to 
the widows and families of your Civil 
Servants who may leave widows and 
families, and alter the scale of salaries 
with a view to that object, you would 
be doing an injustice to those who have 
no families, because you would have to 
regulate the whole scale of salaries on 
that system. The result would be, you 
would have to give smaller salaries than 
you would otherwise give, because you 
would be providing by a post mortem 
system for the families of Civil Servants 
who might survive them. I do not 
think that a good mode of making pro- 
vision for Civil Servants, or that it would 
be acceptable to them. There are, no 
doubt, exceptional cases—cases in which 
a Civil Servant is called upon for service 
of peculiar danger—and then it is de- 
sirable and right that his mind should 
be set at ease by the assurance that if 
he loses his life in the performance of 
that peculiar service, some consideration 
will be shown to his widow and family. 
That is a case which it has been at- 
tempted to meet by a Treasury Minute, 
one as late as the 22nd of December 
last year, applying to particular classes 
—persons employed in the Convict Ser- 
vice and other departments, in which, if 
a Civil Servant should meet with death, 
either directly or indirectly, from injuries 
received in the discharge of his duty, 
power is given to the Treasury to make 
some allowance to his widow and chil- 
dren. I do not think you could carry 
the matter beyond that, or that you 
could fairly adopt the general principle 
of giving allowances to the widows and 
families of all your Civil Servants. [Mr. 
Bartuie Cocurane: Does that also ap- 
ply to ill health?) It only applies to 
injuries received during the service. The 
terms of the Minuteare these: —‘‘Special 
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pensions in the case of severe bodilyinjury 
occasioned, without his own default, in 
discharge of his public duty.” In the case 
of death from exposure to unhealthy cli- 
mate no provision is made orcan be made; 
it would introduce a great difficulty if 
you were to attempt it, because you 
would have not only to provide for the 
eases to which my hon. Friend has re- 
ferred, but to rm the principle to all 
Civil Servants, to police, postmen, Ous- 
toms officers, and so on, so that the pro- 
posal of my hon. Friend would both 
lead to a great deal of expense, a point 
I need not dwell upon, and would occa- 
sion dissatisfaction in the Service itself. 
What I think a proper system to adopt 
is to pay our servants fairly and liberally 
for the work they are called upon to do, 
and leave them to make their own 
provision for those they leave behind 
them. 


Nawal Reserve. 


ROYAL NAVAL RESERVE. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. T. BRASSEY, in rising to call 
attention to the organization of the Royal 
Naval Reserve and the importance of 
establishing a close connection between 
the Royal Navy and the Mercantile 
Marine, said, the House need not ap- 
proach the subject with any misgiving 
as to the great extent of the naval re- 
sources of the country. The number 
of seamen and seafaring persons em- 
ployed on board ships entering and 
leaving the ports of the United Kingdom 
was not less than 407,000, and in that 
estimate he did not include the vast 
number of ships flying the British flag 
in colonial and foreign waters. He be- 
lieved he was correct in saying that if we 
had a maritime conscription such as ex- 
isted in France we should be able to 
muster a force of not less than 700,000 
men to man our fleet. He did not think, 
therefore, it was necessary to submit a 
formal Resolution on the subject. Our 
available naval reserve was of enormous 
extent as compared with that of other 
nations, and it would be unreasonable to 
expect that the First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty, who had so recently taken office, 
would be prepared to declare his adhe- 
sion to any definite policy on the sub- 


ject. As a means of comparison, he 


would quote a few figures from an in- 
teresting speech delivered last year by 
Commander Goodenough at the United 
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Service Institution. It appeared that 
the maritime conscription in France com- 
prised a force of 172,000 men; but the 
whole of those men were not fit for active 
service at sea. For some years before 
the Franco-German War, the number 
serving on board the French Fleet was 
about 15,000, while 7,000 men were in 
reserve in barracks. The men of the 
Reserve were double the number of 
those in active service, and would con- 
stitute a force of 65,000 men, from 20 to 
. 86 years of age. Commander Goode- 
nough also stated the strength of the 
Naval Reserves of the North German 
Empire to be 80,000 men, but only a 
small proportion of that total was com- 

d of men who had actually served 
in the North German Navy. At the 
present time there were about 5,000 
seamen employed, and the Reserves 
might be taken at 15,000 men. The 
United States had no Naval Reserve 
whatever, and the absence of such Re- 
serve had been frequently deplored by 
the Secretary of the United States Navy 
in his Report to Congress, while, in re- 
gard to Russia, the number of ships of 
the Russian Navy engaged in active 
cruising was too limited to afford the 
means of highly training a large number 
number of men as sailors, and the Mer- 
cantile Marine was comparatively insig- 
nificant. It would therefore appear, in 
areng our position with that of other 
nations, that we required nothing but a 
good organization combined with that 
completeness which marks the prepara- 
tions of other Powers, to establish effec- 
tually the security of this country from 
naval attacks. With regard to this sub- 
ject, Sir Frederick Grey had expressed 
an opinion that for our war Navy we 
should require 84,000 officers and men. 
Admiral Sherard Osborn, in his recent 
pamphlet, had recommended approxi- 
mately the same numbers; and those 
estimates would not seem exaggerated 
when we took into view the extent of 
our commerce and the necessity of our 
being able to protect our colonial pos- 
sessions. There seemed, therefore, no 
reason from the recent changes in naval 
warfare for going back from the recom- 
mendations of the Royal Commission, of 
which Lord Cardwell was the Chairman, 
that we should enrol 20,000 seamen in 
our Naval Reserve, and establish a force 
of 12,000 fishermen for coast defence. It, 
however, had been said, that the Naval 
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Reserve was a Force on which they could 
not rely, and that our seamen were de- 
teriorating; but that opinion was one 
which was not shared by those who 
were most competent to form an inde- 
pendent opinion on the subject. This was 
shown by the report of Sir Cooper Key 
who took the Naval Reserve to sea a 
few years since. His report of the 
1,700 men of the Reserve embarked in 
the fleet for a month’s cruise at Whit- 
suntide, 1869, was decidedly favourable, 
and it was much to be regretted such 
cruises were not more frequently re- 
peated. The complaints we heard in the 
present day were not made now for the 
first time. Before the repeal of the Navi- 
gation Laws in 1849, the incompetency 
of the officers and the want of discipline 
among seamen were the theme of con- 
stant complaints among shipowners, 
and when assertions of that kind were 
made, it was desirable to know how 
far they were supported by facts, and 
accordingly the Board of Trade in 
1872 sent Mr. Grey and Mr. Hamilton 
to the principal seaports, to inquire if the 
character of the Mercantile Marine had 
undergone any such depreciation, as was 
reported to have taken place; and their 
Report was to the effect that they had 
not ascertained any fact to establish such 
an allegation, but that on the contrary a 
great improvement had taken place in 
the condition of our seamen. Although, 
undoubtedly, there was a proportion of 
black sheepamong them, the fact was that 
since the introduction of steamers, the 
best men had been attracted to the steam 
service, leaving an inferior class to man 
the sailing vessels. The inferior scale 
of wages in sailing vessels as com- 
pared with steamers was the cause of 
the difficulty in manning sailing ships. 
There was no general complaint among 
the owners of steamships. The Inman 
Company, as stated by Mr. Inman at 
a conference lately held in Liverpool, 
made it a rule to give no advance note, 
and to take only married men, if they 
could get them. That had proved to be 
an excellent rule. They never wanted 
men, and they had many men in the 
service who had been with them 15 
years. Steamers in fact not only of- 
fered higher wages, but also the great 
boon of shorter absences from home, 
and the employment was, in many 
cases, a continuous service. In the 
Royal Navy, with the like object of se- 
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curing a superior class of seamen, it had 
been found necessary to introduce the 
continuous-service system. It might be 
said the profits of the trade were too 
small to allow of additional charges 
being placed upon the employers of 
seamen, but in that case the public 
must bear the charge by paying higher 
freights; and the improvement in the 
seamen would have the happy effect of 
diminishing the loss of life and property 
at sea. He believed that if all were 
done which might fairly be claimed on 
the part of the seamen, it would have a 
sensible effect in promoting their effi- 
ciency and elevating their moral charac- 
ter. The reduction in the premiums of 
insurance would compensate for the 
expenditure upon wages. Shipowners 
would derive no benefit from the in- 
tervention of the State in encouraging 
apprenticeships to the sea and subsidiz- 
ing training ships so long as the wages of 
skilled workmen on shore remained so 
much higher than the wages of seamen. 
It was a well-known fact that at the 
present time a large number of seamen 
who had been carefully trained were 
serving, not as seamen, but as firemen, 
being induced to take that disagreeable 
task by the somewhat superior wages 
which they received in that capacity, 
while many left the sea altogether, be- 
cause their experience as sailors had 
given them an aptitude for many em- 
ployments on shore in which they earned 
better wages than they could command 
either in steamers or sailing vessels. 
Higher wages, however, were paid in 
our own merchant service than in any 
other, except, perhaps, that of the United 
States. Thus far, the nations which 
had been the builders of ships had fur- 
nished seamen to man them; and, asthe 
United Kingdom enjoyed an undisputed 
pre-eminence as a shipbuilding country, 
we might be confident that our sailors 
could hold their own, if they chose, with 
the sailors of other nations. He desired 
that the question should be looked upon 
as a national question. It was quite 
clear that if there was anything in the 
spirit of the law prejudicial to the inte- 
rests of the sailor, that state of the law 
should be at once considered with a view 
to its amendment. There was one point 
of considerable public importance to 
which he would invite the attention of 
the House. He referred to the practice 
of issuing to seamen advance notes upon 
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their being shipped for service on board 
vessels of the Mercantile Marine. That 
point had been repeatedly brought under 
the consideration of the Commission on 
Unseaworthy Ships, and it had been 
argued that the practice was a serious 
cause of deterioration among our sea- 
men, and also gave rise to the loss of 
property in shipping. The seaman could 
not cash his advance note, except at a 
heavy discount; the money raised by 
the transaction was too often squandered 
in debauchery ; in many cases not a far- 
a | was laid out in providing an out- 
fit of clothes for the intended voyage; 
and seamen were the only class of la- 
bourers who received an advance of 
wages before any work was done. The 
allotment note, on the other hand, was 
most advantageous to seamen and their 
families, and should receive all possible 
encouragement from shipowners. The 
Commission also reported that it was 
exceedingly desirable that sailors’ board- 
ing-houses should be licensed and under 
inspection, and that no such boarding- 
houses should be allowed in connection 
with beer-houses and public-houses. 
He hoped that the Government might 
feel justified in adopting the suggestion. 
It was further urged that we should 
come to some understanding with foreign 
Powers as to the restraint of crimping 
in seaports abroad, and that it might be 
feasible to make crimping by a British 
subject on a British vessel in a foreign 
port, penal. Might it not be possible, 
by Consular Convention, to insure to 
shipowners that agreements made by 
the seamen in this country should con- 
tinue binding upon them in a foreign 
country ? Shipmasters scarcely did their 
duty to each other in the mutual en- 
deavour to obtain good crews. In the 
discharge note it was a practice to 
endorse the seaman in the conventional 
words as ‘very good,” when he de- 
served a totally different character. Even 
in the Reserve, he believed, might 
be found some very bad bargains for the’ 
country, and if any such existed there 
should be no hesitation on the part of 
the responsible officers in weeding them 
out. The retainers were so liberal 
that none but efficient and well-conducted 
men should be allowed to remain in the 
Service. The expense of £12 per man 
was far too large to admit of inefficient 
men being retained,.and he suggested 
that a different arrangement should be 
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made in regard to seamen entering the 
Reserve for the first time. The uniform 
retainer was £6 for every man, irrespec- 
tive of attendance at drill or proficiency 
in drill. By a recent regulation an 
addition of 1d. per day was given, but as 
the men served for only 28 days, it did 
not involve a large extra expenditure, 
or offer any great stimulus to improve- 
ment. If, however, they fixed the mini- 
mum sum at £5, with an additional 
seale of pay up to £6 for efficiency in 
drill and good conduct, a greater stimulus 
would be given to the men to acquire a 
knowledge of their duties. The expense 
would not be much greater than at pre- 
sent, but even if it were he did not think 
it would be grudged by the country. 
No doubt, recruiting for the Reserve 
had been checked by the increase in 
steamers, which, especially those in the 
coasting trade, were so short a time in 
port that the crews could not attend 
drill without losing their regular em- 
ployment. The steamers, however, were 
a bad school of seamanship, but there 
was still an ample fleet of sailing vessels 
to form a nursery for the Naval Re- 
serve. It was very much to be regretted 
that we had failed to keep up the Re- 
serve to the standard recommended by 
the Royal Commission, or even to the 
number it reached only a few years ago; 
and even if we had to incur acertain ex- 
penditure for such a purpose, the money 
would be well expended. If such an ex- 
penditure led to any tangible result, the 
country would gladly bear it, for it was the 
insurance fund of the nation. The Royal 
Commission recommended that the Force 
should be composed of trained seamen, 
and it was to be recruited in the first in- 
stance from adults. As a temporary 
measure 20,000 men were to be enrolled 
from the merchant service; but, as re- 
garded future supply, school ships were 
to be established, capable of accommo- 
dating from 100 to 200 boarders in each 
ship, of whom 100 were to be supported 
by the State. Two thousand four hun- 
dred boys would thus be supplied annu- 
ally to the Mercantile Marine and the 
Reserve, and it was recommended that 
£40,000 should be voted annually for 
the maintenance of the ships. No Vote 
had ever been taken to carry into effect 
this recommendation, nor had any Vote 
been taken to supply the place of the 
Naval Coast Volunteers. There were at 
present, it was true, eleven training ships 
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at different ports; but, in so far as they 
were to be regarded as training vessels 
for the Reserve, all except the Warspite 
were upon a wrong principle. Seven 
of the training ships were intended 
to receive street Arabs, and, under the 
Industrial Schools Act, they had received 
a total subsidy of £11,870. These ships 
could accommodate 1,900 boys, and 
the actual number on board was 1,250. 
There were also three reformatory ships; 
they could take 750 boys, the actual 
number being 647. They had received 
£8,906. The Government, however, 
having only subsidized industrial schools 
or reformatories afloat, had done nothing 
to help poor but respectable parents to 
train their sons for the sea; and he would 
therefore suggest that, as an experiment, 
they should take over one of the ships 
stationed in the Thames and one in the 
Mersey ; that the boys should be of the 
same class as those admitted into the 
training ships of the Navy; and that the 
expense of the ships taken over should 
be met by a contribution in equal thirds 
from a special Vote to be taken, as for 
educational purposes, by a contribution 
from the Mercantile Marine Fund, and 
by another from ‘the Admiralty, out of 
the Vote taken for their general training 
establishment. The contribution from 
the Admiralty should be payable only 
on the completion of the training and 
upon the boy’s qualifications being tested 
by examination. It should be a further 
condition of the Admiralty grant that the 
boy should consent to serve in the Navy 
for one year. The cost of maintaining 
boys in the existing training ships was 
on an average £20; but assuming that 
the instruction was made more perfect 
than at present, it would probably be 
safe to take the expenditure at £30 
a-head. In each of the ships in the 
Thames and the Mersey there should be 
accommodation for 250 boys. He ven- 
tured to insist strongly on the impor- 
tance of passing through the Navy, boys 
intended for the Reserve, because it was 
quite certain that mere drill without 
discipline would not prepare a young 
seaman for naval duties. It might be 
urged that the crews of our men-of-war 
were already composed in such large 
proportion of boys and ordinary seamen 
that it would be impossible to pass any 
additional number of boys through the 
Navy; but the problem might be solved 
by commissioning such a ship as the 
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Ariadne specially for the purpose of 
training the ordinary seamen passing 
through the Navy into the Reserve. He 
had omitted to mention that he would 
make the age of admission 16, and the 
period of service in the training ships 
two years. The duties of the officers 
appointed to the Ariadne would be 
arduous ; but the number of lieutenants 
might be doubled, and devotion to the 
duty should be duly recognized by the 
Admiralty. It had been proposed by 
several local Marine Boards that the 
Government should encourage appren- 
ticeship to the sea, by offering a premium 
of £10 to every boy on completing an 
apprenticeship of four years, on produc- 
tion of a certificate of character, and 
passing an examination in seamanship. 
He did not see why the suggestion 
should not be adopted, provided it was 
stipulated that all apprentices receiving 
premiums should serve a year in the 
Navy as ordinaries, receiving a further 
gratuity of £10 on leaving the Navy 
and passing into the Reserve. If they 


remained in the Reserve until 50 years 
of age, they should be entitled to the 
same pensions as seamen in the Navy. 


If a full Reserve could be formed from 
the boys thus trained, the necessity for 
the Reserve paid by annual retainers 
would, as Mr. W. 8. Lindsay had pointed 
* out, no longer exist. He need not again 
enlarge on the importance of forming a 
Reserve for coast defence among our 
150,000 fishermen. It would be worth 
while to commission a few more gun- 
boats, to be employed in visiting the 
fishing stations in the slack season of 
the fisheries, thus affording the fisher- 
men the opportunity of learning their 
gun-drill without travelling to an impos- 
sible distance from their homes, and avoid- 
ing the necessity of keeping up several 
permanent drill batteries on shore, where 
there was often a most scanty attendance. 
The employment of a few gunboats on 
that service would be useful, if only to 
increase the opportunities—so rare at 
present in the experience of naval offi- 
cers—of becoming acquainted with our 
coasts. Further, no more honorary com- 
missions in the Naval Reserve should be 
given, except to owners of yachts who 
succeeded in persuading all their men 
to join the Reserve. The white en- 
sign might be used by any owner who 
could bring 50 men, bond fide yachtsmen, 
into the Reserve, and the privilege 
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should cease unless substitutes were 
found for any ‘men in the original batch 
of 50 who withdrew from the Reserve. 
Cadetships in the Naval Reserve had 
been given to young gentlemen from the 
Conway and Worcester, and that should 
be followed up by giving them a short 
course on board: the Excellent. Officers 
of the Volunteers were invited to go to 
Aldershot, and for the same reason, no 
more commissions should be given in 
the Naval Reserve except to officersof the 
Mercantile Marine who had duly quali- 
fied. The value of the Naval University 
at Greenwich would be immensely in- 
creased as a national institution, when 
the officers of the merchant service were 
allowed to participate in all the advan- 
tages it afforded. Lastly, he urged the 
appointment to the Reserve, at an early 
date, of a competent Staff of officers with 
an Admiral at their head. Until a recent 
date the Controller of the Coast Guard 
devoted a portion of his time to the Re- 
serves; but there was work for a con- 
siderable staff of offivers, if the duty of 
increasing the numbers and efficiency 
of the force was to be properly done. 
Without an officer of high rank and 
considerable influence at the head of 
the Reserve, its requirements would 
never be duly represented to the Admi- 
ralty. But they wanted not only an 
Admiral at the head, but at all the 
great ports a local representative of 
the Navy, who, by constant residence, 
would acquire influence over the sea- 
faring population, who would induce 
them to join the Reserve and personally 
superintend their drills. In conclusion, 
the hon. Member said he had only to 
thank the House for the patience with 
which it had listened to him. 

Lorp ESLINGTON said, he was glad 
that his hon. Friend, than whom no man 
was more fit for the task, had directed 
the attention of the House to that sub- 
ject. The question of the Naval Reserve 
had been neglected or deliberately set 
aside by the late Government, as was 
shown by the Vote for it diminishing for 
several years past. He was also fortified 
in that assertion from the circumstance 
that the right hon. Gentleman the late 
First Lord of the Admiralty, — 
publicly somewhere last winter, sai 
that— 

“the defence of our shores is only a remote 
and unlikely duty for the Fleet to be called 
upon to perform. We should expect them to be 
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on the coast of any enemy who might attack us, 
and for this reason our Admiralty authorities 
have always been less anxious to spend money 
on defensive armaments than on the construc- 
tion of ships, which might on every ocean and 
in every quarter of the globe assert our moral 


supremacy.” 


That was avery important and also a 
very candid and straightforward state- 
ment, but he ventured to dissent from 
it. He thought that 40,000 able trained 
seamen were, as a weapon of defence 
for this country, infinitely more valuable 
than six, eight, or ten unseaworthy iron- 
clads. In the face of the right hon. 
Gentleman’s statement, he said that that 
great question had been ‘‘shunted”’ to 
let a very heavy traincome up. There- 
fore it was very desirable to press 
upon a new Ministry and a new Par- 
liament, the present state of our Naval 
Reserves. During the discussions on 
the Navy Estimates last year the late 
First Lord told them that the seamen 
and marines for whom they were then 
providing were sufficient at any moment 
to man the sea-going fleet. He was 
glad to hear that. He believed they 
had a noble body of trained seamen at 
the disposal of the Admiralty. And 
why were they efficient? Because they 
had been trained from early youth to 
their profession, and the system of train- 
ing boys for the Navy was admirable. 
The number of ships in commission 
last year was 226, one-half of which 
they might put down as, strictly speak- 
ing, ships of war, from iron-clads to 
unarmoured cruisers, gunboats, &c., and 
the rest were transports, store-ships, 
troop-ships, and other vessels engaged 
in miscellaneous services. On Monday 
next they would be asked to vote 47,000 
men, blue-jackets, marines, and others. 
Consequently, according to the statement 
of the late First Lord, that number was 
sufficient for the purposesof the sea- 
going fleet. 

Mr. GOSCHEN explained that his 
statement was that the seamen and 
marines were sufficient to man not only 
the ships in commission, but the ships 
which would be put in commission, there 
being ships of the Reserve which would 
be put in commission within a reasonable 
time. 

Lorp ESLINGTON presumed that if 
the ships in commission were doubled, 
the number of the Reserve would be 
approximately arrived at, and that half 
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of them were ships of war and the other 
half transports, &c. Now, what was to 
be voted in the shape of Reserve men, 
and what were the means of manning at 
any moment a War fleet? The Coast- 
guard had fallen to 4,300 men, though 
the Manning Commission recommended 
a strength of 12,000; about 12,000 
merchant seamen were enrolled as a 
Naval Reserve, but it was a question 
whether we could at any moment lay 
our hands upon anything like that 
number ; £1,000 was to be voted for the 
Pensioners, and it was taking a san- 
guine view to say there were 1,000 Pen- 
sioners available for a Reserve; and 
finally, there were possibly about 700 
men enrolled in the newly-created Royal 
Naval Artillery Volunteers, in which 
his hon. Friend (Mr. Brassey) had taken 
so prominent a part. There were thus 
somewhere under 18,000 Reserve men 
at our disposal. Were these sufficient 
even to man the Reserve of the fleet, and 
convert it at any moment into a War 
fleet? [Mr. Goscnzen: Yes.] Then it 
was the minimum number, but there 
was a a question beyond the bare re- 
quirements of the Fleet. This coun- 
try was becoming more and more de- 
pendent every year not only for the sup- 
plies for our manufactures, but also for 
the food of the people, upon the produce 
of foreign nations, and he wanted to 
know what means we had at our disposal 
for the protection of that trade. He was 
not going to say anything in favour of 
the old Navigation Laws ; but what were 
the spirit and objectiof those laws? They 
were toencourage the growth of ships 
and seamen for the defence of the State. 
Those laws were ‘held to be obstruc- 
tive to trade, however, and were swept 
away, and our commerce had grown in 
an immeasurable degree in consequence; 
but in precise proportion to the growth 
of our commerce ought to be our means 
of defending that commerce. What 
were those means? He believed they 
were ii, so far as any effort had hi- 
therto been made on the part of the 
State to develop them. There was a 
larger amount of property, floating on 
any given day upon the sea, belong- 
ing to the British nation than to the 
whole of the Continental States of 
Europe put together. Our weak point 
was our property at sea. That would 
be the quarter which would be at- 
tacked in the event of war, and we 
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— to be prepared at any moment to 
defend that amount of property in ships 
and goods. Looking at the Naval Re- 
serves from that point of view, he re- 
peated that in his opinion the means of 
protection which they furnished for our 
trade by sea were practically nid. Let 
us put our House in order therefore in 
a time of peace and see— for it was 
more a matter of organization than} of 
expense — whether we could not im- 
prove our position by organizing pro- 
perly the means at our disposal. The 
Manning Commission—in which Lord 
Cardwell took a deep interest, that 
noble Lord having been an active 
member of it—recommended a Reserve 
Force of 60,000 men, involving an ad- 
dition to the Navy Estimates of some- 
thing under £600,000, this including 
12,000 Coastguard men and 20,000 adult 
merchant seamen at first. That seemed 
a large sum ; but practically it was only 
equivalent to the cost of about two 
second-class iron-clads. Little, however, 
had been since done in order to give 
effect to the recommendations of that 
Commission. In fact, it was the con- 
trary, and although he believed that the 
4,300 Coastguard men had been care- 
fully weeded and were reliable seamen, 
yet there ought to be besides these a 
body of well-trained able seamen, on 
whom we might rely at any moment; 
not men who carried false ‘ A.B.” 
certificates in their pockets, though they 
were the reverse of A.B.’s, but real 
sailors and men trained in the use of 
heavy artillery and competent to handle 
the cutlass or the carbine. The Com- 
mission, therefore, intended the present 
Naval Reserve for a temporary expedi- 
ent, wishing to stimulate, by a Vote 
of £40,000 a-year to school ships in 
our chief ports the training of boys, 
for the merchant service, and to render 
them available for the Royal Navy in 
emergencies, but nothing had been 
done to carry out that, their chief, re- 
commendation. Industrial and refor- 
matory ships were certainly aided by 
the Home Office, but he was sorry not 
a penny had been given to assist in 
the training of the children of honest 
parents. The Warspite and the Chi- 
chester had turned out admirably trained 
boys ; but many of those belonging to 
the latter were disqualified for the Royal 
Navy by a ridiculous Admiralty Regu- 
lation, requiring them to produce cer- 
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tificates of birth, which, being children 
of destitute parents, they could not do. 
He could not help thinking that a most 
paced aie of red-tapeism. The War- 
spite had trained, since its establishment 
in the last century, 50,000 or 60,000 
boys, but captains hesitated to take 
them because they had never been to 
sea. If they had a cruise now and 
then, they would get their sea legs. For 
his part, he should like to see a Warspite 
in all the principal ports of the United 
Kingdom. His complaint against the 
Admiralty was, that they had not taken 
counsel with private shipowners. Had 
they done so, he could not but think that 
they would have received their valuable 
advice. Private owners felt the want of 
able seamen so much that he was sure 
they would be glad to meet the Govern- 
ment upon fair terms in regard to this 
matter of training seamen. Moreover, 
if the State aided the training ships 
which the Royal Commission recom- 
mended, they could claim in return for 
the assistance to the early training 
of the boys the right of availing them- 
selves of their services as Reserve men 
in case of emergency. He did not, at 
this early period after their accession 
to office, urge the Government for an 
answer at that moment. It would not 
be reasonable to do so, for they must 
have time to give their mind to the 
solution of the matter ; but the question 
was a thoroughly national one, and he 
trusted Her Majesty’s Government was 
alive to the importance of having a real 
and reliable Naval Reserve. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, he was as glad 
as the noble Lord who had just sat down 
that his hon. Friend the Member for 
Hastings (Mr. T. Brassey) had taken 
an early opportunity of bringing the 
subject of the Naval Reserve of this 
country under the consideration of the 
new House of Commons, and he trusted 
that the new House would look with 
favour on that most important Force, 
and that when hon. Members brought 
the subject forward with the industry, 
accuracy, and talent of the hon. Member 
for Hastings, the House would always 
receive them with the attention they de- 
served. The noble Lord who had just 
sat down had charged him (Mr. Goschen) 
with intentional neglect of the Reserve 
Forces of the Navy. 

Lorp ESLINGTON said, he had not 
spoken in an offensive spirit at all. He 
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had quoted the right hon. Gentleman’s 
own words. 

Mrz. GOSCHEN, in continuation, said, 
the noble Lord had not. only quoted his 
words, but had put a gloss upon them 
which he ventured to say, without de- 
siring to use an offensive expression, 
and confining himself to Parliamentary 
language, differed entirely from their 
real meaning, and was calculated to con- 
vey a totally false impression of what he 
(Mr. Goschen) had said. He thought that 
the noble Lord could not be perfectly se- 
rious when he charged him with neglect- 
ing the Reserve Force, or that he had 
not done him the honour to listen to his 
remarks on previous occasions, when he 
(Mr. Goschen) not only expressed the 
interest he took in the matter, but pro- 
posed schemes to the House for increas- 
ing that Force. He had drawn up re- 
gulations with respect to these Reserves, 
and in the last year the Réyal Naval 
Reserve, so far from falling off, had 
been increased by 2,000 men. It was 
scarcely fair, therefore, of the noble 
Lord to put such a construction on what 
he had said. The noble Lord had quoted 
two circumstances in favour of the con- 
struction which he put upon his views. 
The one was the reduction of the annual 
Vote, and the other certain words he 
(Mr. Goschen) had used with regard to 
the defensive measures adopted by this 
country. With regard to the latter, he 
would state to the House and the noble 
Lord what his feeling was. What he 
had said in effect was that naval 
authorities had been more anxious 
with regard to the offensive powers 
of this country than with regard to 
defensive measures, and if he was not 
much mistaken he first gave expression 
to these views—which he distinctly 
avowed—when referring to the anxiety 
which was manifested on the subject of 
coast defence as compared with that of 
sea-going ships, for during late years the 
amount of public attention which had 
been concentrated upon defending har- 
bours in England was, he thought, some- 
what unworthy of a great maritime 
nation. What he meant to express was 
this—that for a country claiming to be 
supreme on every sea, to be always 
speaking of and confining its attention 
to defensive measures was a thing which 
could not be generally approved. Fur- 
ther, what he was speaking of was not 
with regard to Naval Reserves as com- 
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pared with ships, but with regard to the 
view the public seemed to take on this 
question. Then with regard to the Es- 
timates, he deplored as much as any 
man in the House could, the fact that the 
numbers of the Naval Reserve had not 
for several years come up to their ex- 
pectations. Two years ago he stated to 
the House the measures which had been 
taken to increase the numbers of the 
force. Last year it was found that the 
Reserve was not yet efficient, and he un- 
dertook to revise, and did revise, the 
then existing Regulations. The result, 
he was happy to say, was, that the Naval 
Reserve had been increased by 2,000 
men, for when his hon. Friend brought 
this question before the House last year 
the numbers were a little under 12,000, 
and they were now a little under 14,000. 
That was a gratifying circumstance in 
itself, and was a proof that neither he 
nor his naval Colleagues had neglected 
the important subject under considera- 
tion. He also fervently joined in the 
wish which had been expressed, that 
the present Government would give the 
attention it deserved to this important 
Force, and that they would do as he had 
done, namely, from monthto month watch 
its numbers with the greatest anxiety 
with the view to see what further mea- 
sures were required for increasing its 
efficiency. The difficulty which had al- 
ways been felt in obtaining men for the 
Reserve was less the pay and the pen- 
sion—because it was generally agreed 
that these were adequate—than the ob- 
jections the men felt to tying themselves 
to 28 days’ drill in the year, as they. were 
afraid that doing so would interfere with 
their other engagements. The limita- 
tion to certain places at certain times had 
been found to work inconveniently ; and 
measures had been adopted for dividing 
the drill, so that the men would not be 
called upon for so many days at the same 
time, and also for making the places of 
drill as far as possible suitable to them. 
They had further especially endeavoured 
to maintain the efficiency of the First- 
class Reserve, even, as he was ready to 
admit, at the expense of numbers, by 
weeding it and keeping the standard as 
high as possible, so that they should not 
have a Force which looked well upon 
paper, but upon which they could not 
rely. An opportunity, however, was 
afforded to men of the Second Class who 
served well to obtain promotion into the 
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First Class. With reference to the penn: 

a-day given to those who had done well, 
it was given and valued as a mark of 
distinction, and not as a pecuniary re- 
ward. While differing from the views 
expressed by the noble Lord as to the 
efficiency of the Reserve, this he said 
distinctly—that he would cordially wel- 
come any measure which would extend 
the Reserve, and he quite agreed with 
the noble Lord that it was more a ques- 
tion of organization than of cost. He 
had alluded to the disinclination which 
sailors entertained to tying themselves to 
certain days and places, and he should 
add that shipowners were also disin- 
clined to engage men who were liable to 
be called out in the Naval Reserve. The 
noble Lord said that counsel had not been 
taken with shipowners, but in that, too, 
he was mistaken. They had consulted 
shipowners. The Board of Trade had 
examined most carefully into the dis- 
position of the shipowners to accede to 
some regulations by which the supply of 
seamen might be at once increased, and 
additional men at the same time enrolled 
in the Reserve. There was, however, 
great difficulty found in making a regu- 
lation by which the Mercantile or any 
other Fund could be spent upon train- 
ing-ships in connection with the Navy. 
One of the difficulties experienced was 
this — that if there were two young 
sailors, one of whom was free and the 
other liable to be called out as a Reserve 
man, the shipowner would naturally 
select the sailor who was free. These 
difficulties existed, and it was fair and 
right that they should be candidly 
stated. It would certainly be most de- 
sirable if shipowners could be induced by 
some means or other to engage men who 
were engaged in the Naval Reserve. He 
could not at first sight concur in the sug- 
gestion of his hon. Friend the Member 
for Hastings as to the expediency of 
having the men drilled once for all. He 
thought all naval authorities would 
agree with him that it was desirable the 
men should be drilled from time to time. 
Changes occurred in the navigation of 
ships and other matters, and though it 
was not absolutely necessary that the 
men should be drilled every year, he 
thought that they should be drilled 
periodically, whatever the interval might 
be. As to the numbers of the Reserve, 
he had no wish to under-rate in the 
slightest degree the importance of that 
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Force, but he must remark that the 
number of blue-jackets required for 
manning our ships was not so great now 
as it was in 1859. At that time our 
line-of-battle ships required 1,000 men 
to man them, whereas the more power- 
ful ships of the present time only 
required 500 men, and in the case 
of the Devastation only 300 men. In 
other words, the power of each in- 
dividual man had increased in pro- 
portion to the power of theship. There- 
fore, 5,000 men would go much fur- 
ther towards manning a fleet now than 
they would have done in 1859. He 
made that statement, not with the view 
of discouraging the idea that our Re- 
serves should be large, but to re-assure 
those who might be frightened by the 
statements that had been made on the 
subject. The noble Lord opposite had 
compared the 47,000 men who manned 
our sea-going ships with the 18,000 men 
in reserve, but he forgot that all but 
19,000 of the former number were 
stokers, engineers, artificers, and bands- 
men, while the 18,000 men in the Re- 
serve were sailors, so that really there 
was not much difference between the 
number of blue-jackets in the Navy 
and that of the sailors in the Reserve. 
The men, moreover, who would be re- 
quired to act as stokers, &c., were not 
included in the numbers of the Reserve; 
and he should wish the House to re- 
member the distinction between the 
mere artificers of the fleet and the pure 
blue-jackets, who formed its fighting 
force. The Reserves consisted of men 
who had been trained at the guns, and 
were used to the navigation of the ships, 
and such men were limited in number, 
while there was an abundance of men 
who were fitted to discharge the duties 
of the other class. It must also be taken 
into consideration that we had 7,000 
Marines on shore, who in time of war 
would form a most valuable addition to 
the force of our fleet, as they were all 
trained to the use of guns. He was 
aware how important it was that our 
Naval Reserve Force should be kept up, 
but at the same time he did not think 
that the fears that had been expressed 
with regard to it were in any way justi- 
fied ; and the comparison instituted by 
the hon. Member for Hastings between 
our naval force and those of foreign 
countries should not have too great 
weight attached to it, because it was 
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impossible for us to ascertain how much 
of their naval force consisted of real 
sailors, and how much of the other 
classes to which he had referred. It was 
impossible in time of peace to keep up 
= a force of men as we should re- 
quire to man our ships in time of war, 
but in case of necessity, he believed that 
we should be able to find men as fast as 
we were able to provide ships for them, 
and that even at starting we should be 
able to man a very large number of 
ships. At the same time, he trusted that 
the Government would keep their eye 
upon this question of the Reserves, and 
would take into their best consideration 
the many important suggestions which 
had been made. He was afraid, how- 
ever, that no course that could be fol- 
lowed would be successful until the ship- 
owners themselves saw the necessity not 
only of taking an interest, as they had 
done, in our training ships, but of facing 
the inconvenience of having Naval Re- 
serve men on board their ships for the 
sake of public advantage. The late Go- 
vernment had thought over the proposi- 
tion of taking a certain number of boys 
and passing them through the Navy, 
but the question arose, what could be 
done with them afterwards? ‘The least 
that could be expected from boys so 
trained would be that they should give 
the country a quid pro quo by consenting 
to serve in the Reserve and to put up 
with the inconvenience of drilling at 
certain times and seasons. He begged 
distinctly to state that the late Govern- 
ment never intentionally reduced the 
force of the Royal Naval Reserve, and 
that its reduction was owing, not to the 
lowering of the terms, which indeed had 
been improved, but to the difficulty of 
drilling. He, however, trusted that the 
increase of 2,000 in the Force which 
had taken place mainly during the past 
six months marked the beginning of a 
better time for it. He ought not to sit 
down without thanking the hon. Mem- 
ber for Hastings, not only for raising so 
interesting a discussion upon the ques- 
tion, and for the interest he had taken 
in that House in the Naval Reserves, 
but for the great service he had done 
out of the House in initiating in a great 
measure the Royal Naval Artillery Vo- 
lunteers, which he hoped would become 
a large Force, which certainly would 
prove most useful in case of necessity. 
There were great difficulties to be over- 
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come in organizing such a Force, be- 
cause for men to go to sea was much 
more difficult than to go to drill in Hyde 
Park, the personal sacrifice and inconve- 
nience being greater, and more time 
being required. So great, however, had 
been the energy displayed by the hon. 
Member and others in the matter, that 
these difficulties had been in a large 
measure overcome, and it was hoped 
that the movement had now obtained a 
fair start. He therefore trusted that the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite would 
see in the Royal Naval Artillery Volun- 
teers an important, although a small 
Force, and that the movement would 
continue to receive the assistance and 
attention of the Admiralty. 

Mr. HUNT said, he did not feel 
called upon to reply at length to the ob- 
servations of the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite (Mr. Goschen), because it could 
scarcely be expected that he should be 
in a position to do so, having held office 
for so short a period. He might, how- 
ever, venture to assure the hon. Mem- 
ber for Hastings (Mr. T. Brassey) and 
his noble Friend on his right (Lord 
Eslington) that the subject of our Naval 
Reserves was of the greatest interest to 
him, and that he should feel it to be 
his duty to devote a considerable time 
to the examination of the various ques- 
tions which related to them. The right 
hon. Gentleman opposite was quite right 
when he said that the Naval Reserve 
had increased in number since he brought 
forward the Navy Estimates last year. 
In April 1873, when the hon. Member 
for Hastings addressed the House, the 
Royal Naval Reserve consisted of 11,500 
men, whereas it now consisted of 13,900, 
showing an increase in the numberof men 
in the force of 2,400—2,000 of that num- 
ber were men who had joined the Second 
Class of the Reserve, and he be believed 
about 700 of them were men who had for- 
merly belonged to the Royal Naval Coast- 
guard. Hecould assure his noble Friend 
that, although it was impossible for him 
to take up this question at once, still he 
should make an effort to render our 
Naval Reserve system as perfect as 
possible. The right hon. Gentleman 
who had just sat down had pointed out 
the difficulties in which men of the Royal 
Naval Reserve and shipowners also found 
themselves in consequence of the men 
being obliged to drill at certain times. 
The great remedy for those difficulties 
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would, he trusted, be found in dividing 
the drill into as many periods as pos- 
sible, but, in order fully to carry out 
that object, some such system would 
have to be adopted as that proposed by 
the hon. Member, under which boys 
should be induced to go through a cer- 
tain amount of training, after which a 
very few drills would keep them in a 
state of efficiency. The suggestions made 
by the hon. Member were well worthy 
of consideration, and he could assure 
him that they would receive every atten- 
tion at his hands. 

Mr. MACGREGOR said, he was 
surprised to hear that it was believed 
the shipowners of this country were 
averse from employing men who had 
engaged in the Royal Naval Reserve. 
As a shipowner himself, he had many 
such men in his employ, connected with 
the port of Leith, and he employed 
them only too willingly, and he could 
testify to the preference given by other 
shipowners to such men. He believed 
that if the right hon. Gentleman at the 
head of the Admiralty would only put 
himself in communication with the ship- 
owners at the different ports, and fix 
various periods of drill, so as to suit the 
different trading seasons, he would find 
no difficulty in largely increasing the 
Reserve. 

Sm JOHN HAY said, he was glad 
to hear that the right hon. Gentleman 
would take into consideration the very 
valuable proposal which had been made 
by the hon. Member for Hastings (Mr. 
T. Brassey). Although they would all 
desire to give credit to the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the City of 
London (Mr. Goschen) for the fact that 
during the last 10 months the Royal 
Naval Reserve had increased by more 
than 2,000 men, they could not lose sight 
of the fact that the Navy during the last 
five years had diminished from 69,500 to 
60,000, of whom nearly 3,000 were blue- 
jackets. It was to be hoped that the 2,000 
men who had joined the Reserve included 
many of those who had been discharged 
from the Navy. He should be glad to 
see the Education Department brought 
into closer contact with the Admiralty 
and the Board of Trade. If the Admi- 
ralty would establish training ships and 
employ officers at the different ports, and 
the Board of Trade encourage ship- 
owners to employ the boys who had been 
trained, the ships themselves might be 
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used for the purposes of educating those 
boys, whose education devolved u 
the country. The Navy could then have 
the first pick, and the Mercantile Marine 
the next, and those boys who did not 
go to sea at all would by the education 
they received be converted into respect- 
able members of society. Nothing could 
be more advantageous to a naval country 
like this than increasing the number of 
training ships at our seaports, and using 
them as schools for education of boys for 
the Navy. Looking at the great dete- 
rioration of the character of our mer- 
chant seamen, the Mercantile Marine 
would be only too glad to employ such 
boys, and, he believed, sanction their 
afterwards becoming members of the 
Reserve. 

Oaprain G. PRICE thanked the hon. 
Member for Hastings (Mr. T. Brassey) 
for the lucid explanation which he had 
given to the House, and cordially agreed 
with the object he had in view—the in- 
crease of the Naval Reserve. As an 
officer of some experience he wished 
to call the attention of the House to one 
point. He thought the Royal Naval 
Coast Volunteers, which, as had been 
said, were composed almost entirely 
of fishermen, might be advantageously 
merged into the Royal Naval Reserve. 
The naval coast defence consisted of ships 
of the newest type, large turret ships 
and a new class of gunboats; but both 
alike carried very heavy guns, which 
could only be worked by men specially 
trained. If, therefore, we had to man 
our ships at a notice of a month or six 
weeks it would take some months, or 
even a year, for any respectable number 
of Naval Reserve men to be made effi- 
cient enough to man these ships. In 
his opinion the men upon whom we 
should have in time of difficulty to rely 
for this purpose were the Coastguard, 
the Pensioners, and the Royal Marines 
—more particularly the Royal Marine 
Artillery. For that reason he would 
suggest that a greater number of marines 
should be kept on shore, and that the 
body generally should be augmented and 
instructed in gunnery. There was also 
a large number of young men in our 
Dockyards who were doing nothing, who 
might be sent to sea and made efficient 
in their drill. Every endeavour should 
be made not to make the drill of the 
Reserve irksome to- the men, and, as 
they.might be supposed to be fairly in- 
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structed in seamanship, they should be 
trained in gunnery, in which, on account 
of its novelty, they might be induced to 
take an interest. 

Mr. NORWOOD, who had a Notice 
on the Paper to call attention to the 
desirability of extending the terms of 
the Warrant constituting the Royal 
Commission on Unseaworthy Ships, so 
as to include the Inquiry into the cha- 
racter and condition of the Crews of 
British Merchant Ships, and into the 
best means for ensuring in the future a 
supply of efficient officers and seamen, 
and also the Inquiry into the constitu- 
tion, procedure, and powers of Courts of 
Inquiry into Wrecks and Casualties, 
said that the subject which he wished to 
bring before the House was so intimately 
connected with the one under discussion 
that they might advantageously be con- 
sidered together, for it was evident that 
Se the condition of the Mercantile 

arine depended thenumber and quality 
of the Royal Naval Reserve. He re- 
gretted that he did not share the san- 
guine views which the hon. Member for 
Hastings (Mr. T. Brassey) took of the 
state of the Mercantile Marine, which 
from careful inquiry, as well as from 
personal experience, he believed to have 
greatly deteriorated of late years. The 
physique, the stature, and the health of 
the men were by no means so satisfactory 
as formerly, whilst in seamanlike quali- 
ties and in subordination there was a 
decided falling off. These were serious 
allegations to make, but he felt sure 
that the masters and pilots who used 
the three ports of Liverpool, London, 
and Cardiff—those ports where a pro- 
miscuous body of seamen were to be 


found—would confirm what he had | drill 


stated. So little were many of our 
seamen acquainted with the duties of a 
seafaring life that shipmasters were fre- 
quently heard to declare that out of the 
crews now engaged scarcely one in three 
who shipped themselves as A. B.’s was 
really efficient when out at sea. The 
— of breaking articles was also 
ar too common. ‘There was now a cer- 
tain number of defaulters on the de- 
parture of almost every long voyage- 
ship, and when the master arrived at 
Gravesend he was obliged to get the 
assistance of the crimps, who made up 
the number anyhow, and the master 
went to sea with a crew anything but 
efficient. That was a great source of 
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evil, because it tended to disgust the 
good and honest seaman, who was com- 
pelled to do more than his just share of 
work, owing to the inefficiency of the 
men thusengaged. In a debate on the 
manning of the Navy in 1871, the late 
Mr. Graves expressed a strong convic- 
tion that there was a deterioration in 
the character and condition of the crews 
of British merchant ships, and quoted 
theopinion of the Liverpool Shipmasters’ 
Association ; and Sir Edward Hornby, 
who for some time was Judge of the 
Consular Court at Constantinople, and 
was now Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court of China and Japan, in a letter 
addressed by him last year to Lord 
Shaftesbury, and communicated by his 
Lordship to the Board of Trade, said 
that though no doubt instances could 
be found of overloaded and badly- 
found ships, many of the losses which 
occurred were the result of incompe- 
tence, idleness, insubordination, and the 
habits of drunkenness in the crews. Sir 
Edward Hornby doubted whether the 
‘‘ British tar,” as he was formerly 
known to us, was not becoming a thing 
of the past, and, without taking quite 
so serious a view of the subject, it 
must be admitted that the matter was 
well worthy of the consideration of the 
House. He (Mr. Norwood) had made a 
careful investigation, and found that we 
had now about 400,000 seamen, includ- 
ing 150,000 fishermen, who, he thought, 
were as good, or better, than they ever 
were. That was theclassit wasdesirableto 
obtain for the Royal Naval Reserve, and 
he thought greater facilities ought to be 
given to the fishermen on our coasts to 
congregate together for the purpose of 
ill” There were about 150,000 grown- 
up sailors, about 20,000 boys, 9,500 
petty officers, 21,500 engineers and fire- 
men, 11,000 apprentices, and 38,000 certi- 
ficated masters and mates. There were 
certainly some good sailors amongst 
them ; but the large majority were not so 
efficient as they ought to be. It was a 
remarkable fact also that amongst our 
seamen there were 20,000 foreigners, 
implying a necessity for our employ- 
ing them. The best sailors were to 
be found in the regular liners and 
steamers. Many of them were married 
men, who preferred employment which 
enabled them at certain intervals to 
return to port to their wives and fami- 
lies. The physical condition of many of 
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our seamen was unsatisfactory, and a 
report on the 31st of December, 1872, 
from Dr. Patteson, of the hospital at 
Constantinople, stated that, among other 
complaints, constitutional syphilis in 
every form was frequently found, and 
Mr. Henry Leach, in a recent letter to 
The Times, asserted that, owing to the 
bad sanitary condition of our sailors, 
scurvy was re-appearing among them. 
Another proof of the importance of the 
subject was that in the Civil Service 
Estimates of last year there was an item 
of £32,000 as the cost of sending home 
distressed English sailors from foreign 
ports; and in the course of the three 
years ending 1873 the amount paid for 
that purpose was upwards of £100,000. 
Medical men strongly recommended 
compulsory examination of the men on 
shipment, and power was given by the 
Mercantile Marine Act to the owners to 
enforce it, but that power had become a 
dead letter owing to the difficulty of 
getting respectable men on any terms, 
and if the medical examination were in- 
sisted on the difficulty would be in- 
creased. The consequence of no such 
examination being held was, that sea- 
men were shipped who were unfit to en- 
counter the hardships of a voyage. 
Much of the existing evil had been 
traced to the abolition of the law of 
compulsory apprenticeship, and to the 
great increase in the number of steam- 
ers, which consumed, but did not produce, 
good sailors. Much was said now-a-days 
about the want of technical knowledge on 
the part of our artizans and workmen, and 
the fact that we had to go abroad for 
many articles in common use because 
they were better designed and executed 
in foreign countries; but in his opinion 
there was no class of persons so utterly 
neglected and devoid of technical know- 
ledge as the seamen of our Mercantile 
Marine. He confessed that his views of 
political economy were entirely upset by 
the facts connected with the question. 
He had thought that in this country 
a demand would create a supply of any- 
thing that might be wanted, but that 
was certainly not the case with good sea- 
men. The fact was that an able-bodied 
seaman was a valuable article, not to be 
had every day. The only way in which 
a supply was to be had was by an early 
training to the life. Unless a lad took 
to a seafaring life while quite young he 
was never likely to become a good sailor ; 
Mr. Norwood 
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but at present, a large number of 
those who went on board did so only as 
a last resource, after having exhausted 
every means of living on shore. They 
scrambled through their duties in a 
lubberly fashion, and then described 
themselves as ‘‘able seamen.” He had 
come to the conclusion arrived at by the 
hon. Member for Hastings (Mr. T. 
Brassey), that there ought to be in every 
large town an endeavour made to obtain 
youths at an early age to be trained as 
sailors. The shipowners would be most 
happy to support a movement of thiskind. 
He would add that he did not think the 
Government should be called upon to bear 
the whole cost of such training, but they 
might at any rate pay a portion of it, 
say one-third. To carry out this idea 
he should wish to see training ships 
stationed at all our ports to be _— 
by a committee of shipowners and of Go- 
vernment officials, and lads introduced 
into those ships of from 14 to 15 years of 
age, who, after serving a couple of years 
would be readily taken by the owners of 
vessels, and the lads might be allowed to 
receive a reasonable amount of remu- 
neration wholly for their own use. There 
would, he believed, be no difficulty 
found in obtaining employment for them 
afterwards on board merchant ships, 
for owners, seeing the risk to which 
their property was exposed, owing to 
the inefficiency of navigators, would be 
only too glad to engage trained hands. 
Much had been said of the causes of 
casualties and the loss of life and pro- 
perty in the Mercantile Marine, of which 
the shipowner had been freely accused 
of being the sole cause, by his careless- 
ness, neglect, and even criminality. His 
(Mr. Norwood’s) belief was, that there 
were ten times more lives lost by the in- 
competency of the crews and the careless- 
ness of officers than by the Jaches of 
owners. In the three years 1870-72-73, 
there were 376 Board of Trade inquiries 
into losses of ships, including 423 lives, 
excluding collisions. The verdicts given 
showed there were due to defects in 
building, equipment, or stowage, the 
losses of 25 vessels and 10 lives; whilst 
to neglect or bad navigation on the part 
of the master, pilot, or crew, there were 
owing the losses of 231 vessels and 187 
lives. Of cases attributed to the wea- 
ther, ordinary sea risk, and unknown 
causes, there were 120 ships and 226 
lives lost. Thus, the loss of life trace- 
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able to the condition of the ships was 
2°86 per cent, whilst that traceable to 
negligence, orincompetency of the crews, 
was over 44 per cent. There had, it was 
true, of late years been a considerable 
improvement in the class of masters of 
ships, but there still remained very unsa- 
tisfactory men amongst them who ought 
not to hold certificates, and he attributed 
this very much to the manner in which 
Board of Trade inquiries were conducted. 
The Courts of Inquiry were to his mind 
unconstitutional, and the punishment 
awarded often either too severe for mere 
errors of judgment, or insufficient in cases 
ofgrosscarelessness. Thecaptainofaship 
had his certificate taken from him before 
the inquiry commenced, he was treated 
as a criminal, and his mouth was closed 
during the proceedings; whilst, on the 
other hand, the seamen were taken 
charge of by officers of the Board of 
Trade, and very frequently they gave 
evidence which was not warranted by 
the facts. Their interests also were 
often diametrically opposed to those of 
the master and the owner. He should 
urge the expediency, therefore of en- 


tirely re-modelling those tribunals. Let 
the Board of Trade carefully examine 
into each case, and if it arrived at a 
deliberate conclusion that any master or 
officer had seriously neglected his duty, 
then a prosecution for misdemeanour 
might be ordered, and the man a be 


tried in the ordinary way before a Judge 
and jury. The present system, under 
which an officer’s certificate was sus- 
pended for a lengthened period, was 
frequently productive of great hardship. 
As to the owner, he ought to be liable 
to punishment if he knowingly permitted 
the existence of avoidable risks to life and 
property. In conclusion, he thought that 
when the Report of the Commission on 
Unseaworthy Ships was published, it 
would probably be found that ship- 
owners had not been so guilty as they 
had been considered by well-meaning, 
but ignorant persons, who had been 
carried away by exaggerated and sensa- 
tional reports. 

Mr. BENTINCK said, that the hon. 
Gentleman who had just sat down had 
introduced a subject of equal import- 
ance with that brought forward by the 
hon. Member for Hastings (Mr. T. 
Brassey), because there could be no 
doubt that the deterioration of the cha- 
racter of the men of the Mercantile Ma- 
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rine must affect the manning of the 
Navy. He was sorry to say he agreed 
in thinking that there was great dete- 
rioration in the quality of the seamen 
of the Mercantile Marine, and that for 
some years past there had been an in- 
creasing amount of misconduct and want 
of discipline among them; while with 
regard to foreign sailors, he thought 
they were often a better disciplined set 
of men than our own, and the fact that 
we were obliged to employ them was a 
proof of the present deterioration, but 
not, in his opinion, a cause of it. What 
lay at the root of the evil was, not the 
abolition of the system of apprentices, 
as stated by the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Hull (Mr. Norwood), but 
the want of discipline in the merchant 
service. Things that had been said both 
in this House and out of it had done a 
great deal to loosen the bonds of disci- 
pline. An attempt had been made, no 
doubt with the best intentions, to per- 
suade the country that a considerable 
proportion of the owners of English 
ships were wilfully prepared to send bad 
vessels to sea, for the sake of making 
money by their loss, and at the risk of 
losing the lives of the crew. That such 
cases had occurred was, no doubt, true ; 
but they were very exceptional. An- 
other cause of the want of discipline was 
an erroneous notion that prevailed that 
“‘ Jack,’”’ as he was called, was all that 
was honest and simple-hearted. The 
fact was, that there was no set of men 
better able to take care of themselves— 
better ‘“‘ up” in all the tricks by which 
they could gain advantage over others— 
than the seamen of the merchant service, 
and many of them lived by their frauds 
on shipowners. A sailor who had got 
an advance-note would desert with the 
cash, and if he was caught—which very 
likely he would not be—his punishment 
—if it could be called a punishment— 
would probably be a month’s imprison- 
ment without hard labour, which was no 
punishment to these men. The result 
was that this practice was not merely 
a system, it was a trade, and there 
were thousands of men constantly fol- 
lowing this avocation, and no improve- 
ment of the character of the seamen 
could be expected till Government 
took this matter in hand, and insured 
that those malefactors received the pun- 
ishment they deserved. It seemed to 
him that, with regard to the suggestion 
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of the hon. Member for Hastings, no 
money could be better spent than in 
keeping up training ships for boys at 
the principal seaports. He agreed with 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Hull (Mr. Norwood) in thinking that 
the Courts of Inquiry required, if not 
abolition, at least re-modelling, as at 
present they were composed of men who 
had not been to sea for 30 or 40 years, 
who knew nothing of modern seaman- 
ship, and who were, therefore, not com- 
petent to sit as assessors; while with 
regard to the masters of ships, he 
thought the whole system of suspending 
certificates was objectionable and a mis- 
take, because hundreds of them had no 
certificates at all, and might go on 
offending as much as they liked. Some 
other penalty ought to be inflicted, and 
if an offence was committed that proved 
a man to be incapable of commanding a 
vessel, his certificate ought to be wholly 
taken from him. To suspend it merely 


was to force him to stay on shore in a 
distressed condition, and to enable him, 
when the period of suspension expired, 
to return to sea, when probably less 
qualified than before for the duties of a 


master. A man who undertook the re- 
sponsibility of managing amerchantship, 
if he were convicted of an offence before 
a proper tribunal, ought to be subject 
to penalties, whether he held or not a 
certificate of the Board of Trade, and 
he hoped his right hon. Friend would 
recognize the great importance of rigidly 
inflicting penalties on the masters of 
merchant ships who failed to perform 
their duties. He believed that an alte- 
vation in that respect would do more 
good than anything else towards im- 
proving the condition of the Mercantile 
Marine. He also hoped that when they 
came to deal with the Navy Estimates, 
the remark which had fallen from the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. 
Goschen) would not be forgotten, and 
that the House and the country would 
understand that the defence urged by 
the late Government for not having a 
larger Naval Reserve was, that if it had 
existed there would have been no ships 
for the increased Reserve to man. 

Mr. PALMER said, it was an un- 
doubted fact that the seamen in our 
Mercantile Marine had seriously dete- 
riorated of late years, and that great 
difficulty was experienced in obtaining 
a sufficient number of seamen for our 
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merchant ships. He a that this 
important question might be referred to 
the Royal Commission on Unseaworthy 
Ships, as the evidence and Report of 
that Commission would certainly be 
incomplete and unsatisfactory unless 
it dealt with the causes and remedy 
for this state of things. There were 
some who took a more favourable view 
of the condition of the Service, and it 
was quite possible to reconcile the dif- 
ferent opinions on the subject, for while 
the seamen in the regular lines of steam- 
ers might be as efficient and as well dis- 
ciplined as formerly, the men in the 
general Mercantile Marine had undoubt- 
edly deteriorated. He had known ships 
sent to sea, whose crews, with the excep- 
tion of the captain and officers, consisted 
entirely of foreigners, and after sailing 
the confusion on board was grievous; 
It had also been stated in evidence that 
only one-fifth of crews were able to 
steer, understood the compasses, or were 
competent to perform the ordinary duties 
of seamen ; and he had been told by one 
captain that, having encountered bad 
weather shortly after sailing, the only 
man he could trust to take the helm 
was one from a training ship. Nautical 
science had done much for the construc- 
tion of ships, and for general improve- 
ment in naval architecture, but nothing 
appeared to have been done towards 
keeping up a good supply of seamen, 
and giving them a better nautical edu- 
cation; which was the more desirable, 
considering the large value which was 
now put in one ship. The difficulty of 
obtaining trained seamen would increase 
in proportion to the displacement of 
sailing ships by steamers, and all parties 
agreed that training ships were the only 
means of obtaining for us trained sailors. 
In his opinion, there should be three 
classes of training ships; the first, es- 
tablished under the Industrial Schools 
Act of 1866, for taking from the streets 
such boys as were exposed to misery 
and crime, and likely to be eventually 
committed to prison. This class com- 
mended itself at once to public attention, 
and ought to be established in every 
port in the kingdom. A second class of 
ships should be instituted for training 
boys of the artizan and labouring classes 
for, say, two years after they had been 
educated in national or other schools. 
But a still higher education was required 
for the middle and upper classes; and 
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this could be supplied by establishing 
colleges similar to the Worcester and the 
Conway. There was a great opening in 
the Mercantile Marine for young men 
belonging to the upper classes, and a 
large number of such young men might 
obtain high salaries and honourable em- 
loyment in theMercantile Marine. In 
is opinion, a large proportion of our 
losses were for the most part caused by 
ignorance in navigation, and not by the 
construction or overloading of ships; 
and the want of this nautical science on 
the part of the captains and officers, and 
the deteriorated condition of our seamen 
was the limit to which the dimensions 
of our steamers could be extended. 
The improvement of our seamen, there- 
fore, became a matter of great import- 
ance, and he trusted it would be referred 
to the Royal Commission now sitting. 
Sm CHARLES ADDERLEY said, 
the tenor of the last few speeches ren- 
dered it necessary for him, as being con- 
nected with the Board of Trade, to say 
a few words before the debate closed. 
He thought the hon. Member for Hull 
(Mr. Norwood), who introduced what he 
might call the second part of the debate, 
exercised a wise discretion in bringing 
his subject forward in the discussion 
raised by the hon. Member for Hastings 
(Mr. T. Brassey), rather than separately 
by itself, for it was germane to the sub- 
ject of that hon. Member’s speech, and 
inadmissible as a distinct proposition. 
It proposed that the condition of our 
seamen, and procedure of our wreck 
Courts, ought to be referred to the 
Royal Commission which was now inves- 
tigating the subject of Unseaworthy 
Ships. The fact, however, was that 
both the subjects had been referred to 
them, and were within the terms of 
the Royal Commissioners’ Warrant. In- 
deed, they had taken extensive evi- 
dence on both of them, and had even 
expressed, to a certain extent, an opinion 
on both subjects in their preliminary Re- 
port which was presented to the House 
last Session. That circumstance rendered 
it difficult, and perhaps unwise, for any 
one to pass a decided opinion on either 
of those subjects as still being under 
the judgment of a very competent tribu- 
nal Gf course, nothing could be of 


more importance than the condition of 
the seamen in our Mercantile Marine, 
which was the basis of the vigour and 
prosperity of this great commercial 
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country. It was likewise the basis on 
which our Naval Reserve rested. No- 
body could say with regard to it, that the 
condition of the British seaman was such 
as we could wish it to be, and although 
there existed a great difference of opi- 
nion as to the deterioration of the British 
seaman, yet all must agree that a great 
deal remained to be done in order to 
better his condition. If, while he (Sir 
Charles Adderley) was at the Board of 
Trade, he could do anything to promote 
an amelioration of his condition, there 
was nothing he could do that would 

ive him greater satisfaction. The Royal 

mumissioners had expressed their opi- 
nion very guardedly, and had chiefly 
confined themselves to giving a sum- 
mary of the evidence adduced before 
them. The general opinion of ship- 
owners seemed to be that there was 
a deterioration in the character of the 
British sailor. The hon. Member for 
Hull had supported that statement, and, 
as he was interested in the steam service, 
his opinion carried great weight, because 
that service had carried off the best 
sailors from the sailing service, and in 
that way apparently had produced the 
deterioration. The opinion of the offi- 
cers of the Board of Trade was, however, 
rather opposed to that of the shipowners. 
Those officers assigned good reasons for 
any appearance of deterioration, and on 
the whole they denied that their charac- 
ter had deteriorated, and he (Sir Charles 
Adderley) could not help trusting that 
the official Report would be found more 
reliable than the opinion of the ship- 
owners, spreading as it did over the 
whole extent of the service. In their 
preliminary Report the Royal Commis- 
sioners cited some important suggestions 
made by the Liverpool Association. The 
first was, that every seaman should have 
a certificate of character, but he con- 
fessed he did not see how that proposal 
could possibly be carried out. R certifi- 
cate of character might be given to a 
seaman on discharge, but how certifi- 
cates could be always obtained on first 
engagement, it would be difficult to 
understand. Even certificates of cha- 
racter given upon discharge were not 
always safe, as it was notorious that 
there was more or less of a traffic in 
them. The second suggestion of the 
Liverpool Association was that there 
sheslithe licensed lodging-houses for 
crews on their discharge. That was a 
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very important proposition, and every 
attempt ought to be made to carry it 
satisfactorily out. Sailors’ homes, he 
believed, had not been very successful, 
because seamen disliked to be confined 
on getting ashore after a long voyage, as 
it were, in barracks ; but anything which 
kept them from the horrible system of 
crimping, by free and well-regulated 
lodging houses, would be at the root of 
improvement of their condition. In con- 
nection with this part of the subject, the 
Commissioners themselves said, that if 
there was any deterioration in the cha- 
racter of the British seamen, the first 
object should be to withdraw them from 
the hands of crimps. The proposition 
which seemed to have taken more than 
any other with those who had spoken 
that evening was, a larger nursery of 
seamen trained from boyhood in train- 
ing ships. That, in his judgment, was 
the most important proposition of all; 
but with regard to reformatories and 
industrial schools, whether ashore or 
afloat, it was a great misfortune that 
we allowed a stigma and degradation to 
be connected with them. If we could 
get rid of the stigma attaching to re- 
formatories ashore and afloat—if cri- 
minal children after punishment were 
supplied with education as other children 
—we should find it to be of the greatest 
advantage, and we should then be able 
to draw a large supply of seamen from 
the neglected boys thrown for education 
on the State. As it was, the employ- 
ment of such boys was much restricted 
and lost to the service. Connected with 


that subject was the question whether it 
would be possible to revive that great 
resource which we formerly possessed, 
but which had now dwindled down to 
such inconsiderable proportions — he 
meant the system of apprenticeship in 


the merchant service. Some means 
might, he hoped, be adopted which 
would enable us to apprentice boys 
taken from our training ships, not com- 
pulsorily, but by premiums, and the 
proposition of the hon. Member for 
Hastings on that subject was a most im- 
portant one, though, as far as he had 
heard, nobody had as yet suggested a 
mode by which the means could be sup- 
plied. It would be to the interest not 
only of the merchant service, but of the 
State, that the thing should be done, 
and therefore the State might justly con- 
tribute part of the expense; parents and 
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friends might supply a contribution ; but 
how to raise the remainder, which the 
merchant service should contribute, no- 
body had pointed out. He apprehended 
it must be done, not coup tata but 
by bonus, and the question was how the 
bonus was to be forthcoming. The 
last suggestion, which was a very im- 
portant one, was that by Consular Con- 
ventions in all parts of the world we 
might be able to carry out effectual ar- 
rangements with a view of putting an 
end to crimping, and he trusted some- 
thing might be done in this way. One 
word as to the other subject which the 
hon. Member for Hull had introduced— 
namely, Courts of Inquiry into Wrecks. 
He quite admitted there was much to 
be said against the constitution and 
procedure of these Courts. But it seemed 
to him, as it did to the Commissioners, 
that however unconstitutional and theo- 
retically imperfect the procedure of these 
Courts might be, very little if any, in- 
justice had accrued from them, and as 
a fact, those witnesses who had given 
the strongest evidence against the con- 
stitution of these Courts, when chal- 
lenged to adduce a single instance of 
injustice which had resulted from their 
decisions, had failed to do so. It was 
perfectly true these Courts were open 
to all the theoretical objections stated 
by the hon. Member for Hull, for in the 
first instance they were meant to be in- 
quests into the causes of wreck, and by 
a very natural process they had become 
criminal Courts; but the mixture of the 
two processes of inquiry and of criminal 
prosecution was adverse to their claims 
as Courts of Justice. He had no doubt, 
however, that one result of the labours 
of the Commission would be some sug- 
gestion for the separation of those two 
functions, so that the Court would be 
confined to their functions of Inquiry, 
and persons who might in the process of 
inquiry appear to have been culpable 
would then be prosecuted in a Court of 
Law. All these matters, however, were 
under discussion by a body whom the hon. 
Member must allow to be very competent 
both to collect evidence and to give an 
opinion. Under these circumstances he 
would abstain from pronouncing a de- 
cided opinion upon any of those impor- 
tant subjects; he would content himself 
with saying that, in his opinion, the 
debate introduced bythe hon. Gentle- 
man, as well as that which the hon. 
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Member for Hastings had initiated, 
would be of use both to the Navy and 
the merchant service of the country. 
Mr. GOURLEY said, he thought it 
was desirable the Government should 
nominate a Select Committee to consider 
the relations of the Mercantile Marine 
with the Navy. The question had pre- 
viously occupied the attention of the 
Government and of the country in con- 
sequence of the difficulty there was in 
obtaining good seamen to man our ships 
at the time of the Crimean War. In- 
uiry was then made both by a Royal 
Cinpnatanliin and by a Select Committee, 
and the Committee recommended the 
further consideration of the manner in 
which our Navy ought to be manned in 
times of emergency. From that time 
little attention had been paid to the 
actual necessities of the country in the 
event of our being engaged in another 
war of a similar character, and that, 
notwithstanding the relative positions 
of the Navy and Mercantile Marine 
were unsatisfactory to the Admiralty, to 
shipowners, and to seamen. For instance, 
in foreign ports, in case of emergency, 
the commander of a man-of-war could 
board merchant ships and remove men 
from them, thus jeopardizing the ships 
and inflicting injury on their owners. 
That was a matter on which shipowners 
would pronounce a very decided opinion 
in favour of an alteration of the law. 
If we were to utilize the immense force 
which existed we must endeavour to 
blend the two services into one harmo- 
nious whole in such a manner as to 
satisfy both shipowners and seamen. He 
questioned whether there were 700,000 
available men in the Mercantile Marine; 
but he computed that there might be 
500,000—a force quite sufficient to give 
the country the security it ought to 
possess. There must, however, be some- 
thing radically wrong when there were 
only 13,000 men in a Reserve which 
ought to number at least 100,000 men. 
With regard to the drill for the Reserve, 
he thought there was too much of what 
might be called drawing-room drill. The 
Naval Reserve ought to be sent out, 
year by year, on sll ships such as 
they would be engaged in if on actual 
service, and the men should be exercised 
as fighting men. When European States 
were organizing their land forces, Eng- 
land as the leading maritime Power in 
the world should be careful to organize 
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and conserve that foree which must be 
her first line of defence, and if our Navy 
were efficient in ships and properly 
manned we should be prepared for any 
emergency. There were many causes 
for the present condition of our seamen ; 
but he did not go so far as his hon. 
Friend the Member for Hull (Mr. 
Norwood) in thinking them so much 
deteriorated. In the North of England 
seamen were now as good as they were 
50 years ago; but in the South any 
broken-down butcher, baker, or tailor 
could engage as an able seaman; but 
in the first gale of wind, instead of 
proving themselves sailors, they turned 
into their bunks and the ship was left 
in the hands of the officers and two or 
three seamen. If they would have good 
seamen they must have boys trained on 
the apprenticeship system ; but the com- 
pulsory system of apprenticeship was 
abolished with the repeal of the Navi- 
gation Laws, although some shipowners 
were still in the habit of carrying ap- 
prentices, but they refused to do so 
without a premium. The Board of Trade 
should abolish this premium system, 
which was only another form of advance 
notes, and establish training ships in 
our different seaports for the Mercantile 
Marine. In addition to training received 
on board ship, the boys ought to be 
voyaged up and down the coast in 
colliers, the time so spent being counted 
as service at sea. That would very much 
improve the quality of our seamen. 
They must also abolish the crimping 
system, under which sailors on coming 
home from a long voyage with £10 or £20 
were laid hold of and robbed under pre- 
tence of being clothed, lodged, and fed, 
and compelled to seek another vessel in 
order to obtain an advance note to free 
them from their difficulties. He thought 
also it was desirable that this country 
should have a Consular Convention with 
the United States to remedy the evils 
arising out of the desertions of seamen, 
inasmuch as we had in New York alone 
an annual desertion of 20,000 men. In 
his opinion, we must, as far as possible, 
inculcate habits of sobriety, by offering 
inducements to all seamen to locate them- 
selves in Sailors Homes; and we must 
also give the men improved accommoda- 
tion on board our ships. 

Mr. BATES said, they must all ad- 
mit that the hon. Member for Hastings 
(Mr. T. Brassey) had treated the wb 
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ject of his Motion with great success, 
yet there were one or two statements 
made by him in which he could not 
agree, and which should not go forth to 
the country uncontradicted. The hon. 
Gentleman stated that the advance notes 
which a sailor received previous to the 
commencement of his voyage were only 
discountable at a ruinous rate; but he 
failed to show how he arrived at that 
conclusion. To make that more clear to 
those hon. Members who had not in 
these troublous times the misfortune to 
be shipowners, he (Mr. Bates) might 
say that an advance note was a bill of 
exchange, a promissory note, and was 
generally drawn by the master or the 
owner of the ship, and it ran thus— 
“Ten days after (say) John Williams, 
A.B., sails in the ship So and So, I pro- 
mise to pay to his order (say) £3 10s.” 
That note the sailor generally took to his 
lodging-house keeper and, perhaps, had 
to pay 2s.in the pound for cashing it. 
Now, for that sum, the lodging-house 
keeper had to run the risk of John 
Williams not joining the ship. If he 
did not join—and they all knew that 
Jack often got into difficulties when he 
had a little money in his pocket— 
the discounter of the note had for his 
£3 or £3 5s. of hard cash, a piece of 
paper in his possession not worth the 
stamp it was written upon, because, the 
sailor not having joined the ship, the 
master or owner was not liable. Now, 
was there anything very exorbitant in 
that. He ventured to think there were 
few hon. Members in that House who 
would discount such a Bill at any price. 
Again, the hon. Member stated that 
advance notes were a source of great 
evil. He (Mr. Bates) would admit that; 
but the hon. Member had not shown 
them how that could be remedied. He 
(Mr. Bates) had been a shipowner over 
a quarter of a century, and had as yet 
been unable to find a remedy. An ad- 
vance note was a necessary evil, for Jack 
must have a pea-jacket, warm stockings, 
&c.; and if he did not get an advance, 
how was he to acquire them? It was 
simply impossible. He had deemed it 
his duty to make these few observations 
in justice to his constituents, a large 
number of whom discounted these very 
documents. 


Question, ‘That Mr. Speaker do now 
leave the Chair,” put, and agreed to. 


Mr. Bates 
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SUPPLY—ARMY ESTIMATES. 


Suppty considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


(1.) £657,800, Army Purchase Com- 


mission. 


Coronet BARTTELOT asked whether 
it was really necessary to take the Vote 
at that moment, because there was to be 
a Report from a Royal Commission from 
which great things were expected, while 
the present Vote led one to expect that 
little was to be done by that Commis- 
sion. The impression existing on that 
subject might be very erroneous, but 
still it was rife, the Vote being so much 
less than it was last year; and it would 
be more satisfactory to those interested 
in the question, if the Report of the 
Commission was laid on the Table before 
that Estimate was proceeded with. Sup- 
posing the Royal Commission recom- 
mended an increase of expenditure, 
would the Government take that recom- 
mendation into favourable considera- 
tion ? 

Mr. STANLEY said, the Vote was 
proposed in pursuance of the Act of 
1871 which enabled officers to obtain 
the price of their commissions which 
might otherwise have been obtained by 
sale. As to delaying the presentation 
of that Estimate till the Report of the 
Commission was before the House, the 
Commission were still sitting, their Re- 
port had not yet been finally settled, 
and according to an answer which had 
been given early in the evening by the 
First Lord of the Admiralty, under any 
circumstances it would probably be a 
month before it could be laid on the 
Table. He had no further means of 
knowing what the Report might be than 
the hon. and gallant Necker; but the 
matter referred to the Commission in- 
volved questions of great complexity, 
and the recommendation which some 
might wish them to make would no doubt 
lead to a large expenditure of public 
money. Meeting, as that Report would 
no doubt do, with the fullest considera- 
tions from the Secretary of State and 
others who were concerned, even if it 
were received at an early date it would 
be practically almost impossible to deal 
with it in a satisfactory manner in the 
latter half of the Session, so as to admit 
of its being brought before the House. 


Vote agreed to. 
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SUPPLY—CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES. 


(2.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £36,984, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 3lst day of March 1875, for the Salaries 
and Expenses of the Offices of the House of 
Lords.” 


Mr. DILLWYN said, therewere many 
items in this Vote which he thought 
might be reduced, and that he proposed 
to move its reduction in order to test 
the opinion of the new House as to whe- 
ther it was their duty to reduce the 
expenditure or not. What he complained 
of in this case was that the officers of 
the other House were paid much more 
than those of the House of Commons, 
although their duties certainly were not 
more onerous—either they were over- 
paid, or the officers of the House of 
Commons underpaid. He did not blame 
the Government for adopting the Estimate 
of their predecessors, but he hoped they 
would consider the propriety of a reduc- 
tion. The Chairman of Committees of 
the House of Lords received £2,500, 
while the Chairman of Committees of 
this House, whose duties, he believed, 
were much more arduous, received 
£1,500. Seeing no reason for that dif- 
ference, he would move the reduction 
of the Vote by £1,000. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £35,984, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 3lst day of March 1875, for the Salaries 
and Expenses of the Offices of the House of 
Lords.” —(Mr. Dillwyn.) 


CotoneL BARTTELOT said, he must 
complain of his hon. Friend the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury substituting with- 
out Notice one class of Estimates for 
another. Had Class No. I. been brought 
forward instead of No. II. they might 
have had notice of the intention of the 
hon. Member who made this Motion ; 
but that was not done. He was sure 


the Secretary to the Treasury would 
endeavour in future to give due notice 
of the Business to be brought on. As 
to the Amendment, the question was 
rather whether the salary of the Chair- 
man in this House was sufficient than 
whether the other salary was excessive. 
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Mr. MONK said, that while anxious 
for reduction where a case could be 
made out, he could not support the 
Amendment. Lord Redesdale had held 
the office many years; he had been ad- 
mittedly able and indefatigable, and he 
was not overpaid. The difference be- 
tween the two salaries was fair matter 
of remark, but perhaps that of the 
Chairman in this House was not suffi- 
cient. 

Mr. DILLWYN said, the Committee 
could not increase a Vote, and their 
Chairman’s salary, though, perhaps, 
lower than might have been expected, 
was one of those settled by a Select 
Committee. The House of Lords had 
not considered their salaries in the 
same way, and he wished they would 
refer this and other points to a Joint 
Committee. 

Mr. GREGORY said, that having 
been a practising Parliamentary solicitor 
for many years, he could fully appreciate 
the labours of the Chairman of Com- 
mittees of the House of Lords. He had 
most arduous duties to perform. Pri- 
vate Bills were every day more compli- 
cated and difficult to be understood, and 
the Chairman of Committees in the 
House of Lords had to make himself 
acquainted with the history of the trans- 
actions and of the undertakings to which 
they related. There never was a more 
zealous or better Chairman than Lord 
Redesdale, and his remuneration was 
not more than was adequate for the la- 
bour he had to perform. He concurred 
in the remark that the salary of the 
Chairman of Committees of this House 
was much too low. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, he would 
endeavour in future to give the House 
the fullest notice of the business to be 
brought on. Circumstances occurred at 
the last moment which made it incon- 
venient to the Committee to consider 
Class I., and hon. Members on both 
sides had been aware of the intention 
to proceed with Class Il. That was 
comparatively a new Vote, as far as the 
House of Lords was concerned, for until 
four years ago that House retained the 
power which they had possessed from 
time immemorial of fixing the salaries 
for their own establishment. Their sur- 
render of it and of the fees out of which 
the establishment had been paid was 
an act of grace, and it would be assum- 
ing a false position towards them for 
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this House to turn round and reduce the 
salaries. There was no more efficient 
public officer than Lord Redesdale, whose 
services in defence of public and private 
rights were invaluable, and his salary 
was not excessive, whatever that of the 
Chairman in this House might be. The 
fees surrendered by the Lords were ade- 
quate to the cost of the establishment, 
and he hoped his hon. Friend would not 
divide on the question, as to do so would 
appear to place the House of Commons 
in a false position in relation to the other 
House. 

Mr. BUTT said, he deemed it beyond 
the province of the House, in the ab- 
sence of any complaint, to express an 
opinion on the services of the Chairman 
of Committees in the House of Lords. 
His remuneration was very moderate, 
and it was almost absurd to put forward 
a reduction of £1,000 on the ground of 
economizing the expenditure. 

Mr. DODSON expressed a hope that 
his hon. Friend the member for Swansea 
(Mr. Dillwyn) would content himself 
with having called attention to the sub- 
ject of his Motion, and would not divide 
the Committee. He trusted he would 
not be suspected of an undue sympathy 
with the office of Chairman of Ways and 
Means, when he said that it was some- 
what anomalous that the holder of that 
office, whose duties were more onerous 
than those of the Chairman of Committees 
of the House of Lords, should be paid so 
much lower a salary than that paid to the 
noble Lord who filled the latter office. As 
had been very justly observed, the noble 
Lord who occupied that position had dis- 
charged the duties of his office for many 
years with very great distinction, and 
the salary ought not to be disturbed so 
long, at any rate, asthe noble Lord filled 
the office in question. When, however, 
a change was made, it would be fair 
matter for consideration whether the 
salaries of the two Chairmen ought not 
to bereviewed. It appeared to him that, 
when that time came, without adding to 
the taxation of the country, the salaries 
of the two officers might be put together 
and equally divided between the Chair- 
men of Committees respectively. 

Mr. DILLWYN assured the Com- 
mittee that in taking the course he had 
adopted he had done so on a and 
in persisting in it, he did so without 
meaning anything personal towards the 
noble Lord, for whom he had the highest 
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respect. As to the great work with re- 
to Private Bills which Lord Redes- 
ale had to do, there was some years ago 
a reason to be found in it why he should 
be paid a much higher salary than the 
Chairman of the House of Commons’ 
Committees, because all Money Bills and 
Private Bills originated in the Lower 
House, and the noble Lord had the 
power of vetoing them, and thus had 
greater duties to perform and greater 
responsibility; but now many of those 
Bills originated in the House of Lords, 
and the Chairman of Committees of the 
House of Commons had equal power and 
concurrent jurisdiction with the noble 
Lord. He could not adopt the view 
that because certain estimates were 
laced before them the Committee were 
ound to accept them, and had no right 
to vote against them. He consideretl 
that he should not be fulfilling his duty 
if he did not divide the Committee. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided: — Ayes 22; 
Noes 125: Majority 103. 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 


Mr. MITCHELL HENRY explained 
that he had given his vote not for the 
purpose of reducing the salary of the 
Chairman 'of Committees of the House of 
Lords, but in the hope that the House 
of Commons would take a more just view 
of the position of its Chairman of Com- 
mittees and of its other officers, as in his 
opinion they were very much underpaid. 


(3.) £41,559, to complete the sum for 
the House of Commons Offices. 

Mr. MONK said, that no doubt these 
were the Estimates of the last Govern- 
ment, and were framed under the im- 
pression that the House would meet on 
the 5th of February. As a matter of 
fact, however, it did not meet till six 
weeks later, and no Committees had sat 
before Easter. Notwithstanding that 
fact, he saw an increase in the Vote for 
Witnesses and Shorthand Writers, &c., 
employed on Committees, and he wished 
to know, therefore, whether the hon. 
Gentleman would consent to a reduction 
in the Vote to the extent of £550, the 
amount of the increase. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, he could 
not do so. The Estimates had been 
printed before he came into office, and 
he could not revise them. The slight 
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addition to the Vote had been made by 
the right hon. Gentleman who had pre- 
ceded him, because it was found last 
year that the sum taken was not suffi- 
cient. If anything was over at the end 
of the Session it would be paid into the 
Exchequer, and no outlay would be in- 
curred which was not deemed necessary 
by the Chairman of Committees. 


Vote agreed to. 


(4.) £47,558, to complete the sum for 
the Treasury. 

Mr. WHITWELL inquired why there 
were now three Lords of the Treasury 
appointed in the place of the two who 
sufficed under the late Government ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH replied that it 
was the usual custom that there should 
be three Lords of the Treasury, and in 
adopting that number the Government 
had been only following that custom. 

Mr. BUTT called the attention of 
the Committee to what he called a change 
in the constitution of the Lords of the 
Treasury. Formerly it was customary 
to appoint an Irish Member one of the 
Lords of the Treasury, which was to a 
certain extent a convenient arrange- 
ment; but that course was now departed 
from, and he understood that it was in- 
tended systematically to depart from it. 

Mr. DISRAELI: Sir, the hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Member for 
Limerick is under a complete misap- 
prehension upon this subject. There 
is no rule that there should be a Scotch 
or an Irish Lord of the Treasury, neither 
is there a rule that there should be an 
English Lord of the Treasury—indeed, 
there is no reason why the three Lords 
should not all be Irishmen. In the first 
Treasury, in fact, of which I was a 
Member the majority were Irishmen. 
It depends upon their fitness, not upon 
their nationality whether hon. Members 
are appointed to fill those offices, and 
I should be glad to have the assist- 
ance of any Irish Gentlemen thus quali- 
fied who wish to support Her Majesty’s 
Government, but who at present do not. 
I can assure the hon. and learned 
Member that he is labouring under 
a false impression, and that there is 
not any fixed rule by which we de- 
prive ourselves of the services of our 
Trish Colleagues in this House. The 
hon. Member for Kendal (Mr. Whitwell) 
has also made an observation upon the 
change that he states has been made in 
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the constitution of the Treasury. There 
are three Lords in the present patent, 
but that is the number which the Com- 
mittee of this House which sat on Public 
Offices decided was the expedient one. 
When the Ministry of 1868 retired, 
there were then three Lords of the Trea- 
sury; but I believe that when the late 
Government came into office there was a 
re-construction of the Treasury, and that 
one of the three Lords had, under an- 
other title, a larger salary. When my 
right hon. Friend the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, however, revised the service 
of the Treasury, he reported to me that 
the re-constructed office, with the larger 
salary, was, in his opinion, quite un- 
necessary, and he recommended that we 
should recur to the more economical 
system. We have, consequently, now 
three Lords, as originally. 

Mr. DODSON: I should like to say 
one word with reference to what has 
fallen from the right hon. Gentleman. 
It is perfectly correct that recently under 
the late Government there were three 
Lords of the Treasury, one of whom did 
receive a larger salary than the others; 
but it should be borne in mind that at 
that time there was no Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, apart from the Prime Minis- 
ter, he having undertaken that office in 
conjunction with his own; a third Lord 
was thereupon appointed to assist the 
Financial Secretary. I wish to point out 
that so far, therefore, from there having 
been any additional expenditure, there 
was some saving. 

Mr. DISRAELI: I would only re- 
mark that I believe the arrangement was 
made before the late Prime Minister 
became Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
Indeed, it took place when the Govern- 
ment of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Greenwich was first formed. 
I do not wish to dwell upon the point, 
I only desire to show that the course 
which the present Government have 
taken is a regular one, and that in ap- 
pointing three Lords of the Treasury we 
have only followed the rule laid down 
by the Committee which sat on Public 
Offices. 

Mr. BUTT said, he did not attach 
much importance to the point except as 
an indication of the progress of centrali- 
zation, which he conceived to be most 
injurious if carried out in its entirety. 
The right hon. Gentleman had stated 
that there was no fixed rule that one of 
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the Lords of the Treasury should be an 
Irishman. No doubt that was the case; 
but, at the same time, it had been the 
practice for a long period of time that 
an Irishman should be appointed to one 
of those offices, and he distinctly under- 
stood that that practice was to be de- 
parted from in future. He only hoped 
that the English Lord of the Treasury, 
whoever he might be, would deal with 
Irish affairs as well as though he were 
an Irish Lord. It was not for him (Mr. 
Butt) to speak of the capabilities of his 
own Friends, the question was one for 
the discretion of the Government, and, 
of course, it was for the right hon. Gen- 
tleman to decide whether, in his opinion, 
the right hon. Gentleman’s Irish sup- 
porters were fit or unfit for such an office. 
It had been said that the only duty of 
the Irish Lord of the Treasury was to 
keep a House and to cheer the Ministry, 
and the right hon. Gentleman might 
think—although for his part he could 
not acquiesce in such an opinion—that 
his Irish supporters were not qualified 
for the office. If, however, the right 
hon. Gentleman said so, he (Mr. Butt) 
would not dispute his word. It was the 
right hon. Gentleman’s own description, 
and not his (Mr. Butt’s). He would only 
add that if the right hon. Gentleman 
wished for the support of the Irish Mem- 
bers who now sat on the Opposition side 
of the House, he would only obtain it 
when he came to be of their opinion as 
to the mode of governing Ireland as it 
ought to be governed. 

Mr. DILLWYN wished to know 
something about the office of Auditor 
of the Civil List, whose duties could not 
be very onerous ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH replied that the 
office was held by the Assistant Secre- 
tary to the Treasury. 

Mr. DODSON said, he had no wish 
to continue the discussion on the Trea- 
sury, but he wished to state that when 
he acceded to the office of Secretary to 
the Treasury last autumn there were at 
that time only two Lords of the Trea- 
sury, and had been but two for a con- 
siderable time. When the Prime Mi- 
nister became Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer a third Lord was appointed to as- 
sist him. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, that at 
a still earlier period there was a third 
Lord, with a salary of £2,000; indeed, 
there were four Lords, for a noble Lord 
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acted as a fourth without any salary, 
The constitution of the Treasury now 
was the same as it was before the late 
Government was formed. 


Vote agreed to. 


(5.) £71,212, to complete the sum for 
the Home Office. 

(6.) £51,713, to complete the sum for 
the Foreign Office. 

(7.) £26,890, to complete the sum for 
the Colonial Office. 

(8.) £26,276, to complete the sum for 
the Privy Council Office. 


(9.) £91,916, to complete the sum for 
the Board of Trade. 

Mr. NORWOOD said, he took ex- 
ception to the provision of the sum of 
£5,000 for the costs of inquiries as to 
ships that were alleged to be unsea- 
worthy, fearing that it indicated an in- 
disposition to enforce the provision which 
enabled the Board to require the deposit 
of securities for costs from informants 
against the condition of vessels should 
charges be made with insufficient reason. 
Last year the Board of Trade took action 
against certain vessels upon false infor- 
mation and incurred expenses in conse- 
quence. There was also an entirely new 
item of £400 for inquiries into ship- 
wrecks. 

Smrr CHARLES ADDERLEY ex- 
plained that the item of £5,000 was a 
rough estimate of expenses connected 
with proceedings taken under the Act 
passed last year, the provisions of 
which would be steadily enforced. If 
the whole amount were not spent, of 
course the balance would be returned to 
the Treasury. The item of £400 ap- 
peared for the first time, because until 
this year the expense of inquiries had 
been borne by the Treasury. He hoped 
the sum would not be required, though 
it might be if there were three or four 
cases like one which had occurred al- 
ready. 

Mr. WHITWELL asked in what 
department of the Board of Trade there 
was an increase of £2,000 for salaries. 
He also wished to know whether the 
£500 charged for maintaining the rights 
of the Crown to the foreshores repre- 
sented expenses incurred over and above 
the ordinary expenses? 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY remarked that 
the Board of Trade, in ordering the de- 
tention of vessels, carried out the Act 
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indiscreetly. Honest shipowners wished 
it enforced in a rigorous, but at the 
same time discreet, manner. He ob- 
jected that Government surveyors were 
frequently sent to ports where the local 
surveyors might easily have performed 
the duties. 

Mrz. THOMPSON wished for an ex- 
planation as to the increase of salaries 
in the Department ? 

Sr OC LES ADDERLEY said, 
that the office had been re-organized by 
the late Government, and there were 
annual increments, in accordance with 
a Treasury Minute, which applied to all 
the salaries of the Department. 

Mr. BUTT said, he had been under 
the impression that the Civil Service 
Estimates taken that evening would be 
confined to a particular class; other- 
wise he should have been prepared to 
show that there was a very strong feel- 
ing in Ireland, even among those who 
were outside the Home Rule party, in 
favour of having a branch of the Board 
of Trade established in Dublin to attend 
to local matters, which could be better 
disposed of there than by the Central 
Board in London. 


Vote agreed to. 


(10.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £2,222, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 31st day of March 1875, for the Salaries and 
Expenses of the Office of the Lord Privy Seal.” 


Mr. DILLWYN said, that having 
just asked the House to reduce the salary 
of a Nobleman who had important duties 
to perform, he should now ask the 
House to refuse the salary of a Noble- 
man who had no duties whatever. He 
had always taken exception to the Vote, 
although he was prepared to admit the 
sense of the House was invariably 
against him. It was said to be neces- 
sary that the Prime Minister should have 
some one to assist him who had no de- 
partmental duties to perform, but he 
would rather vote the money to a Minis- 
ter without portfolio than keep up a 
sinecure like that of the Lord Privy 
Seal. The Lord Privy Seal, as he said 
before, had nothing to do, and he had a 
large establishment to help him in doing 
it. For those reasons, he (Mr. Dillwyn) 
objected to the Vote in toto, and should 
move its rejection. 


VOL. COXVITI. [rump series. ] 
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Mr. W. H. SMITH said, it a peared 
that the hon. Member did not object to 
the Prime Minister having assistance, 
but he only objected to the title of Lord 
Privy Seal. be Dittwyn: And the 
establishment.| The salary was £2,000 
a-year, and the establishment was £600 
a-year. Successive Governments had 
recognized the advantage of maintaining 
an office held by a Member of the Cabi- 
net who was not so fully engaged by de- 

artmental duties as some of his Col- 
eagues, and who might assist the Cabi- 
net upon questions requiring special 
consideration, and the late Prime Minis- 
ter himself had borne testimony to the 
value and necessity of having a Member 
of the Cabinet who was almost without 

ortfolio, but who, by his experience and 
Lnotledge of Parliamentary life and 
public business, might give important 
assistance to the great work of governing 
the country. He therefore trusted the 
present Parliament, like its predecessor, 
would see the wisdom of following the 
same course. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 135; 
Noes 64: Majority 71. 


(11.) £16,458, to complete the sum 
for the Charity Commission. 

Mr. NEVILLE GRENVILLE hoped 
that for the future the expenses of the 
Commission might be defrayed out of 
fees charged upon the charities with 
which the Commissioners dealt with so 
much advantage to the public, so that it 
might be made, as it onght to be, self- 
supporting. 

Mr. MONK said, he was of the same 
opinion, and hoped the Government 
would give the hon. Member an answer 
before the Vote was passed. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH thought the Com- 
mittee would hardly expect him to give 
an undertaking on so important a ques- 
tion. Several years ago the late Govern- 
ment undertook to do something in the 
matter, but they fouud it encompassed 
with difficulties with which they were 
unable to grapple. All he could say 
was, that the question should be con- 
sidered. 

Mr. M‘LAREN remarked that a very 
small percentage on the schemes adjudi- 
cated by the Commissioners would defray 
the expenses. Many of the charities 
were of questionable utility or were mis- 
managed, and the Commissioners having 
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diverted many, no doubt wisely, to other 
objects, might defray their expenses in 
the way he had suggested. 


Vote agreed to. 


(12.) £16,408, to complete the sum 
for the Civil Service Commission. 


(13.) £15,395, to complete the sum 
for the Copyhold, Inclosure, and Tithe 
Commission. 

Mr. WHITWELL asked whether 
this body had yet become self-sup- 
porting ? 

Mr. M‘LAREN mentioned that a 
Motion had been passed several years 
ago, at the instance of the hon. Member 
for Chippenham (Mr. Goldney), to the 
effect that there should no longer be a 
charge on the public in respect of the 
subject of this Vote, and he considered 
that Resolution ought to be attended to. 

Mr. GOLDSMID, remarking that the 
Vote, like nearly all the rest, included 
charges for ‘‘ copying and writers,”’ in- 
quired whether it was intended to do 
anything with a view to ameliorating 
the position of the writers in the various 
public Departments? They were a body 
of men who deserved consideration, and 
if their duties were uniform and mono- 
tonous, still they required care, intelli- 
gence, and accuracy, and a considerable 
amount of information. 

Mr. HANKEY agreed with those who 
objected to any charge whatever being 
made on account of the matter to which 
the Vote referred. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH pointed out 
that the Commissioners who had to deal 
with the matter they were discussing 
were in a sense public officers, seeing 
that they acted as a kind of interme- 
diary between the State and the Cor- 
porations which were the holders of 
public property. Their net cost to the 
State was only £4,000, and he thought 
this fairly represented the value of their 
services. With regard to the Resolution 

assed in 1868 to which the hon. Mem- 

er for Edinburgh (Mr. M‘Laren) had 
referred, it seemed to him that its 
requirements had been satisfactorily 
met. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, he wished 
to remind the hon. Member for Roches- 
ter (Mr. Goldsmid), who had referred 
to the case of the writers, that a Com- 
mission had been appointed to consider 
that subject and the organization of the 
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public offices generally, and he added 
that until that Commission had re 

he would not be in a position to make 
any proposals on the subject. 


Vote agreed to. 


(14.) £7,150, to complete the sum for 
the Inclosure and Drainage Acts; Im- 
prest Expenses. 


(15.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £33,319, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 3lst day of March 1875, for the Salaries 
and Expenses of the Departments of the Comp- 
troller and Auditor General of the Exchequer.” 


Mr. DILLWYN remarked that he 
thought the Audit Office ought to be 
entirely independent of the Treasury, 
and under the control of this House. 
The audit could not be satisfactory if the 
Treasury had any power in the office; 
the wee pe being the accounting de- 
partment whose accounts had to be 
audited. 

Sm GEORGE BOWYER said, he 
also was of opinion that unless the Audit 
Office was made thoroughly independent 
of the Treasury and vested with ample 
powers for the performance of its duties, 
every shilling that was voted for the 
office was thrown away. The tendency 
of modern legislation was to put every- 
thing under the Treasury, and the Trea- 
sury was an encroaching office, which 
ought to be strictly watched. No Act 
of Parliament was passed even on local 
matters which was not stereotyped with 
the words—‘‘ With the consent of the 
Lords of the Treasury.” When people 
saw those words used in connection with 
any matter they naturally supposed the 
Lords of the Treasury had considered it; 
but the fact was, ‘“ with the consent of 
the Lords of the Treasury”? meant with 
the consent of a clerk who was paid 
something between £100 and £150 a- 
year. Until the Audit Office was made 
independent of the Treasury, it would 
be perfectly useless. He would take 
every opportunity of bringing this matter 
before the House. 

Mr. M‘LAREN agreed with the hon. 
Baronet the Member for Wexford (Sir 
George Bowyer) that a reform was 
needed in this matter, but he dissented 
from his opinion as to the services of 
the clerk who was paid £150 a-year. 
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He believed the officers of the Treasury 
were the real watchmen of the 7 
purse, for it appeared in a recent Report 
of the Audit Office that the Treasury 
had allowed millions of money to be 

nt without any audit at all, and then 
sent three years’ accounts to the Audit 
Office at once to be audited. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, if the 
hon. Baronet would look at the various 
Reports of the Committee on Public 
Accounts, he would find they gave ample 
testimony of the great efficiency and zeal 
of the Auditor General, and his officers. 
Nothing more satisfactory could be con- 
ceived than the mode in which he ana- 
lyzed and exercised authority over the 

ublic accounts in respect of sums voted 
y the House. 


Sm GEORGE BOWYER denied that | 


he had said anything derogatory of the 
Auditor Generalorhisclerks. He believed 
the Auditor General discharged his duty 
admirably, and that all the other officers 
did the same. But the Audit Office had 
not power enough. If it had, those 
scandals which had occurred would have 
been prevented. He had read the Papers 
to which the right hon. Gentleman re- 
ferred, and he had come to the conclu- 
sion that, notwithstanding the zeal of 
the Auditor General and his officers, the 
Audit Office was perfectly insufficient 
and was a blot on the administration of 
the country. The right hon. Gentleman 
took the course which was usual with 
all officials—[‘‘ Divide !”” ]—of praising 
things as they were—[‘‘ Divide! )\— 
and endeavouring to prevent their im- 
provement. Since the Committee would 
not listen to him, he should move that 
the Chairman report Progress. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Chairman do report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again.””— 
(Sir George Bowyer.) 


Mr. W. O. GORE hoped the hon. 
Baronet would not press his Motion. 
Hon. Members were justified in inter- 
—? observations which he had made 
at least half a dozen times. Peculation 


was going on in France, and the French 
Audit Office was totally inadequate to 
detect that peculation. He hoped that 
whatever was done, our Audit Office 
would not be made like that of France. 
Mr. DILLWYYN said, the hon. Baro- 
net did right in moving that Progress 
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be reported. No offensive Amendment 
had been proposed, and the hon. Baro- 
net ought not to have been interrupted 
when he was speaking on so important 
a question as the auditing of the Public 
Accounts. 

Mr. GOLDSMID said, that too much 

heat had been imported into the discus- 
sion. He was of opinion that the 
hon. Member for Wexford (Sir George 
Bowyer) was right in asking whether 
the Secretary to the Treasury would not 
consider this matter with a view to 
making the Audit Office more inde- 
pendent of the Treasury, and thereby 
more able to discharge its duties. The 
experience of the past year had certainly 
shown that this was a subject of great 
importance. 
Mr. W. H. SMITH said, there was 
every disposition to make the Audit 
Office as efficient an instrument as pos- 
sible for the purpose for which it was 
designed. It was entirely independent 
of the Treasury, and any differences be- 
tween the two were settled by the Com- 
mittee on Public Accounts. Its staff was 
recruited under Orders in Council by 
the Civil Service Commissioners, but 
occasionally it was required to absorb 
redundant clerks, just as other offices 
were required to do, on the score of 
economy. 

Mr. M‘LAREN said, it was not so 
much a question of independence, as of 
power to remedy wrongs such as were 
set forth in the Report issued that 
morning. 

Sm GEORGE BOWYER said, that 
six months ago the Audit Office was 
unable to get the clerks necessary for 
its work, owing to the obstruction and 
tyranny of the Lords of the Treasury. 
It had lost the power to do that which 
was necessary which was possessed by 
any auditor of a company. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Original Question put, and agreed to. 


Mr. BUTT said, he should move to 
report Progress, in order that he might 
bring on the first of two Irish Municipal 
Bills which he had introduced. He 
claimed the privilege of interrupting 
Supply at that time (20 minutes to 12 
o’clock) because he had put the Bills off 
three times to meet the convenience of 
the right hon. Baronet the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland. 


202 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Chairman do report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again.”— 
(Mr. Butt.) 


Sm MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH 
thought the statement of the hon. and 
learned Member for Limerick (Mr. Butt) 
hardly fair, because the Bills had been 
put down for a second reading before 
they were printed, and for days when 
they could not come on. 

Mr. BUTT said, he differed entirely 
from the right hon. Baronet, who had 
asked for postponement because he was 
not prepared to meet the Bills, but his 
want of acquaintance with Ireland was 
no reason why the progress of the Bills 
should be impeded. If they were to be 
obstructed, he would obstruct Supply. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS hoped the 
Committee would go on with Supply, 
and thought the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman should have made his Motion 
during the presence of the Prime Minis- 
ter, who had just left the House on 
account of the state of his health. He 
could assure the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman that there would be ample time 
for the discussion of the measure re- 
ferred to. 

Mr. BUTT said, he was not asking 
for much, only for 20 minutes, because 
Supply ought not to go on after midnight, 
and the first Bill had already passed a 
second reading twice, and had been de- 
feated by obstruction and the half-past 
12 o’clock rule. But, under the circum- 
stances, in the absence of the Prime 
Minister, if an undertaking were given 
that some facility would be afforded him 
for bringing on the Bills he would not 
persist in his Motion. 

Mr. VANCE thought the complaint of 
the hon. and learned Gentleman was 
without foundation, because he could not 
have brought the Bills on at an earlier 
period. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER suggested that, 
as the Government would not probably 
proceed with Supply after 12 o’clock, the 
hon. and learned Gentleman should with- 
draw his Motion, and he could bring on 
his Bills after that hour. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


(16.) £1,998, to complete the sum for 
Registrars of Friendly Societies. 


(17.) £309,699, to complete the sum 
for the Local Government Board, 
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Mr. THOMPSON objected to the sum 
charged for the traveling expenses of 
the inspectors of the Board. 

Mr. W.H. SMITH replied, that these 
were paid by Act of Parliament and 
therefore could not be altered. 


Vote agreed to. 


(18.) £12,435, to complete the sum 
for the Lunacy Commission, England. 

(19.) £44,050, to complete the sum 
for the Mint, including Coinage. 

(20.) £14,238, to complete the sum 
for the National Debt Office. 


(21.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £18,701, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charges which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 31st day of March 1875, connected with the 
Patent Law Amendment Act.” 

Mr. DILLWYN asked for some ex- 
planation with respect to this Vote. A 
very large sum was paid under this 
head to Law Officers in Scotland and 
Ireland who did absolutely nothing for 
the money. Not only that, but if the 
Patent Law Amendment Act was carried 
out at all it should be carried out in its 
entirety, and that Act required that 
Special Commissioners should be ap- 
pointed for the purpose of carrying it 
into effect. If that was done, the 
Patent Law would give much greater 
satisfaction than it did at present. He 
should move to reduce the Vote by the 
sum of £3,450, the amount paid to the 
Law Officers of Ireland and Scotland. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £15,251, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charges which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 31st day of March 1875, connected with the 
Patent Law Amendment Act.”—(Mr. Dillwyn.) 


Mr. WHITWELL said, he wished 
to remark that no less than £130,000 
had been received in the Patent Office 
during the past year, and after all ex- 
penses were paid a balance of £81,000 
was left. Notwithstanding that large 
surplus, it was an acknowledged fact 
that the Museum of Patents was in a 
not very reputable condition. He sug- 
gested that either so much money should 
not be drawn from the pockets of paten- 
tees or that the surplus should be voted 
to some useful purpose in connection 
with the subject. 
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Mr. EARP asked on what —_ 
the payments were regulated. He found 
that 13 clerks were kept in this Depart- 
ment at £150 a-year, while one clerk, a 
copying clerk, was returned at £52 a- 
year. If that clerk happened to be a 
man with a very large wife and a small 
family he would ask how he could be 
expected to conduct himself as a man 
should in the employment of the Go- 
vernment ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, he was un- 
able to withdraw the items to which the 
hon. Member for Swansea objected, as 
they related to sums of money which 
helped to make up the salaries of the 
officers. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 

House resumed. 


Resolutions to be reported upon 
Monday next ; 


Committee to sit again upon Monday 
next. 


MUNICIPAL FRANCHISE (IRELAND) 
BILL.—[Brz 34.] 


(Mr. Butt, Sir John Gray, Mr. Bryan, 
Mr. P. J. Smyth.) 
SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr. BUTT, in moving that the Bill 
be now read a second time, said, that 
its principle had been accepted in two 
Sessions of the late Parliament; that it 
had received the support of the then 
Ministry, and that it was defeated solely 
by that obstructive power which the 
Rules of the House placed in the hands 
of individual Members. ‘The Bill in- 
volved the question whether that new 
Parliament was prepared cordially and 
honestly to concede to Ireland the free 
principles of the British Constitution 
and of British laws, or whether it in- 
tended to administer the affairs of Ire- 
land on the old principle of coercion and 
distrust. The object of the measure was 


merely to assimilate the franchise in the 
corporate towns of Ireland to the fran- 
chise which existed in England. As 


matters stood at present in Ireland, no 
one could be a burgess in a corporate 
town, unless he occupied a house rated 
at £10, though the Act said the sum 
might be reduced by allowances for in- 
surance and repairs. That reduced the 
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amount practically to a house rated under 
the Poor Law at £8, which was equiva- 
lent in many towns to a house of £12 or 
£15 rental. He would ask all lovers of 
municipal institutions how this difference 
between the two countries could be jus- 
tified? Let hon. Members contrast that 
with the state of things in England. As 
to the number of municipal electors in 
Ireland, there were in that country only 
10 corporate towns. In Belfast, with a 
population of 174,000, there were only 
4,300 burgesses ; in Cork, with a popu- 
lation of 100,000, there were only 2,000 ; 
in Waterford, with a population of 
23,000, only 700; in Limerick, with a 
— of 40,000, only 1,100; in 

ilkenny, with a population of 13,000, 
only 275; in Derry, with a population 
of 25,000, only 600; and in Drogheda, 
with a population of 14,000, only 283. 
Contrast that, again, with the state of 
matters in England, where such a town 
as Bristol, with 180,000 of a population, 
had 18,500 burgesses; Carlisle, which, 
with a population of 30,000, had 4,600 
burgesses; Lichfield, which, with 7,000 
of a population, had 1,026 burgesses ; 
Cambridge, which, with a population of 
33,000, had 4,300 burgesses; Chester, 
which, with a population of 30,000, had 
6,300; or Macclesfield, which, with a 
population of 35,000, had 4,700. It 
might be said that this was a small 
thing; but a nation’s life, like a man’s 
life, was made up of small things, and 
this was one of the differences in the 
two countries which made the Irish 
people dissatisfied, because they had not 
the same privileges that the English 
people had. Looking at such inequalities 
as these, could any Englishman lay his 
hand on his heart and say that any Irish- 
man ought to live content under the 
present system? Some persons had 
challenged the Irish Members to bring 
forward measures of redress. He (Mr. 
Butt) now endeavoured to do so, and he 
hoped that this, and all other Irish mea- 
sures, would receive more attention than 
they had hitherto done. In 1849, it was 
found that the Corporation of Dublin 
did not fully represent the citizens in 
consequence of the peculiar division of 
the wards ; and an Act was passed giv- 
ing the Corporation additional powers, 
and assimilating the franchise to that of 
England. In 1864, the Corporation of 
Belfast asked for larger powers; but 
the Bill was refused. Now, in Ireland, 
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the Parliamentary franchise in towns 
was a rating of £4, so that a man could 
vote for a Member of Parliament, and, 
at the same time, he was considered 
unfit to vote for a member of his Cor- 
poration, who, in turn, elected the chief 
magistrate. Was that a proper state of 
things? An Irishman left Limerick, 
and resided at Liverpool, and his rating 
there gave him a municipal vote; but if 
he returned to reside in Limerick, he 
became degraded. He asked seriously, 
was that a proper system of government 
for Ireland, and ought it to be tolerated ? 
If some of them entertained opinions in 
reference to a division of the two coun- 
tries in regard to certain matters, let 
the Government and the House come 
forward and pass measures which should 
unite more strongly Ireland with Eng- 
land. If they passed this Bill, it would 
be taken sincerely and cordially as a 
good omen; if they refused to pass the 
Bill, it would be regarded as an earnest 
and indication that they were prepared 
to deal with Ireland with a high hand. 
Was the present system of exclusion to 
be continued in Ireland? It was inde- 
feasible to have the municipal franchise 
higher than the Parliamentary franchise, 
and he challenged the verdict of the 
House on this one issue:—Were they 
prepared to tell the people of Ireland 
they should not enjoy the privileges of 
the British law and Constitution, because 
they were unworthy to enjoy them? 
Let them accept this Bill as an earnest 
and a pledge that they would legislate 
for Ireland in the true spirit of the 
British Constitution. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman, in conclusion, moved 
the second reading of the Bill. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —( Mr. Butt:) 


Mr. VANCE said, he could not help 
thinking the hon. and learned Gentleman 
had pursued a most inconvenient course, 
having persisted in bringing forward the 
second reading of this Bill in the neces- 
sary absence of the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for King’s Lynn (Lord Claude John 
Hamilton), who had given Notice that 
he would oppose it, but who had accom- 

anied the Mewes to Ireland. After the 
eport of a Commission in 1835, a Bill 
was brought in and passed, conferring 
- an £8 municipal franchise on the larger 
boroughs, and a £4 or £5 franchise on 
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the smaller boroughs, which came under 
the Improvement Act. Subsequently, a, 
re-distribution of the wards in Dublin 
took place, and the franchise was low- 
ered to £4 in that city, and an ar- 
rangement was made that the Lord 
Mayor should be alternately a Pro- 
testant and a Roman Catholic. It 
was also understood that the Corpora- 
tion should be for —— purposes, 
but it became a Radical stronghold. 
Not very long they petitioned the 
House}to remove Judge Keogh, and for 
Home Rule; and, in fact, every extreme 
measure that could possibly be devised 
had been supported by this Corporation. 
It had raised the rates to 10s. in the 
pound, and, instead of attending to the 
proper municipal government of the city, 
its time was taken up with political 
squabbles. The Corporation of Belfast, 
on the other hand, was composed of the 
highest burgesses of the place, and was 
one of the most useful bodies in Ire- 
land. The same might be said of Derry 
and other corporations ; but if the fran- 
chise was degraded these corporations 
would become, like Dublin, hotbeds of 
disaffection, and he thought the House 
ought to consider well the consequences 
of passing such a Bill, for which no 
demand had been made or Petition pre- 
sented. He should move its rejection. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the word “now,” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words “‘ upon this 
day six months.”’—(Mr. Vance.) 


Mr. SULLIVAN, in supporting the 
Bill, said, the hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Armagh (Mr. Vance) had put 
the Corporation of Dublin upon its trial, 
and had made the most unfounded 
charges against it. The argument of 
the hon. Gentleman amounted to this— 
that although the arguments of the hon. 
and a Member for Limerick might 
be unanswerable, the Corporation of 
Dublin had not represented the political 
views of the hon. Member for Armagh. 
With regard to the alleged agreement 
that the Lord Mayor should be alter- 
nately a Protestant and a Roman Oa- 
tholic, the hon. Gentleman was labour- 
ing under a delusion, for no such 
compact ever existed. It was cer- 
tainly true that the Catholics of Dublin 
for a long period in alternate years 
voted for a Protestant gentleman, and 
had put him into the civic chair—a pro- 
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ceeding which was represented by the 
who acted with the hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Armagh as having 
been achieved by a “compact.” He 
(Mr. Sullivan) emphatically objected to 
that statement, and affirmed that the 
Roman Catholic majority in the Dublin 
Corporation had allowed that course to 
be taken as a matter of generous and 
wise toleration, but when the friends of 
the hon. Member were in a majority 
there and elsewhere they never gave the 
Roman Catholic minority a chance of 
electing a Lord Mayor or doing any 
other act of justice. That was’ proved 
in the ae instance, for here they 
saw a Bill brought in which would 
simply effect an act of justice, and yet 
the hon. Gentleman o ae it, and 
would keep the people of Ireland still in 
chains. Further, the hon. Gentleman’s 
memory seemed to be very bad, for in 
the 10s., or rather 9s. 8d., in the £1 rate 
of which he complained, were included 
the poor rate and the police rate with 
which the Corporation had nothing to 
do, they being only responsible for 5s. 8d. 
of the whole rate. He seemed also to 
have forgotten that when the reformed 
Corporation of Dublin came into power 
they found that the friends of the hon. 
Member opposite had brought the City 
to bankruptcy and beggary. They found 
the mace in the hands of the bailiff, and 
the mayoralty house about to be sold, 
and each of the new members of the 
Corporation had to subscribe £300 a- 
piece to purchase it back to the citizens, 
which sum had never been repaid to 
them. The whole question came to this 
—no one could deny that the affairs of 
Belfast were well-managed, and he 
would ask why should the great majo- 
rity of the people of that city be deprived 
of the franchise which the Bill was in- 
tended to confer upon them, and why 
they and the residents of other large 
and important places should not enjoy 
equal municipal privileges? If the 
measure were rejected because the 
House sympathized with the opinions 
of the hon. Member (Mr. Vance), the 
lesson learnt by the people of Ireland 
would be a bitter one, and perhaps the 
fruit of it would not be less bitter. But 
“let justice be done though the heavens 
should fall.” Let the facts and figures 
now produced be confuted if it were 
possible ; but let there be no more false 
issues on this important question. 
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Mr. BRUEN said, he did not want 
to be included’ in the stigma which the 
hon. and learned Member for Limerick 
laid on all those who opposed the Bill. 
It was said to be simply a measure to 
place the municipal franchise of Ireland 
on the same footing as that of England, 
but the slightest glance at the statistics 
would show that it was nothing of the 
sort. When the franchise of England 
was changed to household suffrage, it 
rather more than doubled the previous 
number of electors, but what would be 
the effect of this measure in Ireland? 
Taking the seven towns of the Province 
of Leinster, exclusive of Dublin, he 
found that there were now 3,210 persons 
possessors of the franchise under a £4 
rating ; but the Bill of the hon. Member 
would increase that number to 9,764, 
or three to one. And when they analysed 
these new voters they would find that of 
these a large number—about 3,000— 
would be holders of tenements under 
20s. a-year, nearly the same number 
that had the franchise now, who would 
be swamped by them. However re- 
spectable in their station they might be, 
the result would be to hand over the 
administration of the municipal funds 
to a class of which a large proportion 
were only rated at 5s. per annum. It 
was clear, then, that a different state of 
things would be produced from that re- 
sulting from household suffrage in Eng- 
land, and he should accordingly support 
the Amendment that the Bill be read a 
second time that day six months. 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH 
said, that was a Bill which did not re- 
late to a large portion of Ireland, but 
was a matter of great importance to the © 
11 places which were affected by it. 
In discussing it he hoped to steer clear 
of the public and private conduct of the 
Corporation of Dublin, which in a few 
hours would be engaged in giving a 
loyal reception to the Representative of 
Her Majesty in Ireland. He wished to 
speak of that and of all the other 
corporations with respect; but neither 
from them, nor from any town in Ire- 
land, had there been a single Petition 
in favour of the Bill, nor had there been 
any meeting held in its support. The 
hon. and learned Member for Limerick 
proposed that as the first of a series of 
measures to assimilate the law of Ireland 
to that of England; but he would re- 
mind the hon. Member that if this policy 
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were carried out to its full and logical 
extent, it might raise hopes that he and 
his friends would restore to Ireland the 
blessing of an Established Church, and 
would place landlords and tenants on 
the same footing as that on which they 
stood in England. He regretted, how- 
ever, that the part of our institutions 
which the hon. Member desired to copy 
was one of which the present condition 
was not thoroughly defensible even in 
England. The hon. Member proceeded 
on the assumption that, inasmuch as 
the Parliamentary and municipal fran- 
chises in England were on the same 
basis, that state of things must be satis- 
factory, and that its transfer to Ireland 
would be also satisfactory. He believed, 
however, that the adoption of the same 
basis for both franchises in England 
had led to this result—that municipal 
and Parliamentary elections were de- 
cided on the same party issues, and hence 
candidates in municipalities were too fre- 
quently selected on account of their 
political opinions, and not on account of 
their fitness for the administration of 
local affairs. He feared, too, the effect 
of the change upon the expenditure of the 
Irish towns, and he wished to point out 
that from Returns presented to Parlia- 
ment in 1872, it was clear that if the 
proposal of the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman were adopted, a rateable value 
of 83 per cent, arising from ratings above 
£8 annual value, would be controlled, 
in the proportion of 64 to 36, by a rate- 
able value of 16 per cent, arising from 
ratings below £8 value, which would be 
a most unsatisfactory state of things. 
Moreover, from the same Returns, it 
appeared that while 72 per cent of the 
total income of Town Councils in Ire- 
land arose from rates, 63 per cent of 
that income arose from ratings above 
£8; and in some cases, as in Belfast, 
holdings under £8 only paid—at least, 
for certain rates—a quarter of the pound- 
age levied on property above that value. 
This was a most important consideration, 
for municipal affairs were little else 
than the management of local expendi- 
ture and taxation. He would like to 
see the municipal franchise lowered in 
Ireland, but not to such an extent as to 
swamp the owners and occupiers of 
nearly the whole of the property in the 
boroughs. There were other matters 
affecting the municipal corporations in 
Ireland which needed reform, and the 
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subject, when treated, should be dealt 
with as a whole. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he should 
vote for the Bill which had been sup- 
ported on two occasions by the late Go- 
vernment. He had expected to hear 
more argument in reply to the statement 
of the cs and learned Member for 
Limerick. All the statements made by 
the right hon. Baronet were applicable 
to the municipal franchise in England, 
and he feared the Government meant to 
raise it. The real argument was, that 
the Irish corporations might be influenced 
by political feelings; but it would be 
far better to state that we could not 
admit municipal government in Ireland 
than to attempt to restrict it to a parti- 
cular class. He thought a strong case 
had been made out for a large reduc- 
tion of the Irish municipal franchise, 
though the exact rate could be fixed in 
Committee. 

Mr. CORRY said, the people of Bel- 
fast did not want the Bill, as they were 
perfectly satisfied with the municipal 
franchise as it now stood. 

Mr. O’DONNELL said, that on the 
part of his co-religionists in Ireland he 
would be satisfied with religious equality. 
They wanted no Established Church in 
Ireland even for the majority, and if 
they obtained by the present measure 
both religious equality and municipal 
equality they would think there was a 
beginning of justice for their country. 


Question put, ‘‘ That the word ‘now’ 
stand part of the Question.” 


The House divided :—Ayes 88; Noes 
125: Majority 37. 
Words added. 


Main Question, as amended, put, and 
agreed to. 
Second Reading put off for six months. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION (EMOLU- 
MENTS OF TEACHERS). 
ADDRESS FOR RETURNS, 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That an humble Address be presented to 
Her Majesty, that She will be graciously 
pleased to give directions that there be laid 
before this House, a Return of the average 
income received in the year 1873 from all pro- 
fessional sources by the Male Certificated 
Teachers in the Schools aided by annual Grants 
in England and Wales; also the total number 
of Male Certificated Teachers, and the number 
of these provided with official residences rent- 
free in England and Wales: 
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“Similar Return of Female Teachers : 

“Similar Returns for Scotland : 

“Similar Return of the average total income 
at present derived from their Schools by the 
Head Male Teachers of National Schools, Ire- 
land; also the total number of such Teachers, 
and the number of these provided with official 
residences rent-free in Ireland : 

“ And, Similar Return for Female Teachers.’’ 
—(Captain Nolan.) 


Amendment proposed, 

To add, at the end of the Question, the words 
“the Returns to show how far the total income 
of the Schools is derived from National Funds, 
from Local Rates, from School Pence, and 
from Local Voluntary Contributions.” —(Mr. 
M‘Laren.) 


Question, ‘‘ That those words be there 
added,”’ put, and agreed to. 


Main Question, as amended, put, and 
agreed to. 


PARLIAMENTARY VOTERS REGISTRATION 
(IRELAND) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Metpon, Bill for the 
amendment of the Law relating to the Registra- 
tion of Parliamentary Voters in Ireland, ordered 
to be brought in by Mr. Metpon, Sir Joxnn 
Gray, Mr. Suuirvan, and Mr. Synan. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 72. ] 


AGRICULTURAL LABOURERS’ DWELLINGS 
(IRELAND) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Bruen, Bill to encourage 
the erection and improvement of Dwellings for 
Agricultural Labourers in Ireland, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Bruen, Viscount CricuTon, 
and Mr. Kavanacu. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 73.] 


BARRISTERS (IRELAND) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Catan, Bill to amend the 
Law relating to the admission of Barristers to 
practise in Ireland, ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. Cautuan, Mr. M‘Cartuy Downtne; Mr. 
O’Suaucunessy, and Sir Joun Gray. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 74. } 


House adjourned at half 
after One o’clock ’till 
Monday next. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, 20th April, 1874. 


MINUTES. ]—Pvustic ‘Bris—First Reading— 
Mutiny *; Marine Mutiny *; Public Worship 
Regulation (30). 

Second Reading — Gas Orders Confirmation * 
(25) ; Cattle Disease (Ireland) * (24). 
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NEW PEER. 


The Right Honourable Sir James 
Moncreiff, Baronet, having been created 
Baron Moncreiff of Tulliebole in the 
county of Kinross—was (in the usual 
manner) introduced. 


DIVINE SERVICE IN THE CHURCH OF 
-ENGLAND.—PUBLIC WORSHIP 
REGULATION BILL. 
PRESENTED. FIRST READING. 


Tue ArcusisHop or CANTERBURY, 
in rising to call the attention of the 
House to the present state of the laws 
regulating Divine Service in the Church, 
said: My Lords, I have been requested 
by my right rev. Brethren to bring 
under your Lordships’ notice a subject 
which creates great interest in the coun- 
try at the present time ; and I have also 
been requested to close the remarks 
which I shall make to your Lordships by 
laying on your Lordships’ Table the 
draft of a Bill which I hope may ob- 
tain acceptance. This measure is en- 


titled ‘‘ An Act for the better administra- 
tion of the Laws respecting the regula- 


tion of Public Worship.” I must -ask 
your Lordships’ attention to the wording 
of this title. It is not our intention to 
propose to your Lordships any change 
in the laws ecclesiastical, as if we 
thought the time had come when there 
was to be some great unsettlement of the 
arrangements made at the Reformation. 
On the contrary, it is our desire that the 
laws of this Reformed Church of Eng- 
land should be observed, and therefore 
what we request of your Lordships is to 
give us greater facilities in the adminis- 
tration of those laws. The laws which 
regulate public worship in the Church of 
England are to be found in the Act of 
Uniformity and in the Canons as inter- 
preted by the various decisions of Courts 
when doubtful matters in the Act of 
Uniformity, or the Canons, were brought 
before those Courts. What we ask your 
Lordships to do is to remove certain diffi- 
culties in the way of the administration 
of those laws when clearly declared. 
My Lords, it has been said that we cannot 
touch this subject except in a one-sided 
manner—that the very touching of this 
matter has in itself a party aspect. I 
assure you it is the desire of the right 
rev. Bench to approach this subject as 
free from party bias as possible; and 
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I am sure your Lordships will be as 
anxious as we are that those who neglect 
to act up to laws, as was not uncommon 
in past times, should be obliged to obey 
those laws. I can remember when, in 
remote parishes, you might have found 
a very unseemly state of things—the 
Minister scarcely attired as he should 
have been, the Holy Table used for 
singers, and the whole air and ar- 
rangements of the Church unbecom- 
ing a place devoted to the worship of 
God. am willing to believe that in 
the Church generally those irregularities 
have passed away; but if there be such 
things still, we are anxious that a 
remedy should be applied, and that the 
Bill which I shall lay upon the Table 
should enforce a due and reverent cele- 
bration of the worship of God by those 
who have erred in a slovenly and im- 
perfect mode of performing Divine Ser- 
vice. But it is in vain to conceal, 
either from your Lordships or from 
ourselves, that the necessity for this Bill 
comes from another quarter. The very 
cry which has been raised that legisla- 
tion on this subject must be one-sided, 
seems to show a consciousness on the part 
of those persons who utter it that they 
are not obeying the laws of the Church. 
Why otherwise should those persons say 
that thosewho are only anxious to have 
the laws of the Church obeyed must be 
taking a party view? I believe that 
those persons who raise this cry have 
raised it unwisely, even from their own 
point of view, and that persons who en- 
courage them in the general course of 
their proceedings, feel doubtful as to 
what they are doing in this case on the 
ground that the ery they have raised 
shows a weakness in the position they 
have taken up. I have great difficulty in 
expressing in detail what is the character 
of those violations of the laws to which 
I allude, because if I brought forward 
particular instances I might be supposed 
_ to point invidiously to individuals—and 

far be it from me to hold up to the blame 
of your Lordships’ House any one who, 
acting however mistakenly, is still acting 
conscientiously. But I am relieved from 
the difficulty under which I should other- 
wise labour by referring to a volume re- 
porting cases in which the Privy Council 
and Judge of the Court of Arches have 
felt it necessary to express condemnation 
of these practices. I find in Part I. Vol. 
IV. of the Law Reports, 1872, some 
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very strange things which came before 
the Privy Council in certain appeal 
cases. There are certain things which, 
by the laws of the Church, are specified 
as not to be done; but I am sorry to 
be obliged to state to your Lord- 
ships that the very specification of the 
things which the law forbids may be 
taken as a specification of the things 
which, despite the law, have been done 
and continue to be done. In bringing 
these things under the notice of the 
House, I must apologize to all of 
your Lordships who are not members of 
the Church of England, but of another 
Church which regards many of the 
things complained of as most sacred. 
I adduce them as illustrations of the 
things which are done in defiance of 
the law, and despite monitions, and 
which it is in the power of your Lord- 
ships to help us to put an end to within 
our own Church. In the case of ‘‘ Heb- 
bert v. Purchas,” which came before the 
Privy Council, the defendant was re- 
quired to abstain from certain things. 
In the case against him he was pro- 
nounced to have offended— 

“Tn having caused yourself to be censed when 
at the Communion Table previous to the com- 
mencement of the Communion Service, during 
the reading of which the lighted candles were 
extinguished, and which were again lighted 
during the reading of the Gospel ; and in having 
sprinkled or caused to be sprinkled with water 
and blessed or caused to be blessed palm branches, 
and distributed the same to those present, and 
caused to be formed a procession round the in- 
terior of the church; and in having caused 
persons called acolytes and a crucifer bearing a 
crucifix to stand or kneel around you, and in 
having taken from the holy table a vessel filled 
with black powder and blessed the same, and 
rubbed a portion thereof on the foreheads of 
certain persons; and in having censed and 
sprinkled, or caused to be sprinkled, with water 
previously blessed a number of candles.” 
Again, the defendant was pronounced to 
have offended in causing a new acolyte— 

“To kneel before the holy table, and, reading 
some words out of a book and making the sign 
of a cross over him and successively putting into 
his hands a candlestick and decanters; and in 
having censed, or permitted to be censed, a 
— placed on the holy table during Divine 

ervice. 


Further, he was charged with— 


‘Having placed, or caused to be placed, on the 
holy table a large metal crucifix and covered 
and uncovered the same, and bowed down and 
done reverence thereto ; and in having placed in 
the said church a modelled figure of the Infant 
Saviour, with two lilies on either side, and a 
figure or stuffed skin of a dove.” 
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The defendant was further found to have 
caused or sanctioned a clergyman to kiss 
the book from which he read the Gospel. 
But I shall not weary your Lordships 
further ; you can find all this in the 
Privy Council Reports. The things done 
by the defendant were condemned as 
dangerous innovations in the worship of 
the Church of England. These things 
in other communions have a sacred and 
solemn meaning, and when we find 
persons in the communion of the Church 
of England introducing them into our 
worship we must come to the conclusion 
that it is because those persons hold the 
doctrines, more or less, which make such 
things sacred andsolemn. There is one 
matter of detail, my Lords, which I 
ought not to pass over. A statement 
has been placed in my hands to this 
effect—that in certain churches it is 
thought extremely desirable that con- 
fessional boxes should be erected. Your 
Lordships will know that these are boxes 
used in Roman Catholic churches for the 
purpose of auricular confession. This 
extract shows what are the views of 
those who advocate Confession-boxes,— 


“One thing is now necessary—the erection of 
the confessional box or boxes in our churches. 
Other plans are more or less failures, and are 
attended with sundry disadvantages; that of 
hearing confessions at the altar rails may be all 
very well, but the sight of priest and penitent in 
that prominent part of the church must be 
rather distracting to persons who desire to say 
their prayers before the high altar. The objec- 
tions to the use of the sacristy are too obvious to 
require enumeration. Mr. Bennett’s ‘little 
chapels’ are far more desirable, but there are 
drawbacks to this plan also. The ‘box’ would 
remove all difficulties, would take away all 
mystery, and yet give quietness and insure 
freedom from molestation; while the fact that 
the priest is to be found at certain hours in a 
certain place would remove many difficulties 
which now stand in the way of priests and 

nitents in the discharging of their respective 

uties.”’ 
Now, my Lords, it may be said that this 
is mere speculation as to the advantages 
which would follow if a certain thing were 
done ; but, unless I am misinformed, 
direct attempts have been made in 
churches not very far from the place in 
which we are assembled—at least, within 
this great City—to introduce the confes- 
sional by means of partitions and cur- 
tains, if not by a regularly-constructed 
box, and so do the very thing which the 
writer of that extract says is so very 
desirable. I call your Lordships’ atten- 
tion to the fact that he seems to feel 
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great anxiety lest the system which he, 
and, I am sorry to say others, advocate, 
could not be generally and satisfactorily 
adopted without such material arrange- 
ments in the Church as he has sug- 
gested. Now, I admit that many of 
those things may not at first sight ap- 
pear very important; but their impor- 
tance will appear when viewed by the 
light of others. Allow me to men- 
tion to your Lordships the introduction 
of what are called “altar cards” 
— cards placed on the Holy Table 
and containing instructions as to the 
best mode of celebrating Holy Com- 
munion. I am told by a clergyman in 
whose veracity I have complete confi- 
dence that while on one of those cards 
there is one prayer in accordance with 
the ritual of the Church of England, 
there are several others which imply 
invocations to the Virgin Mary and the 
Twelve Apostles, and that there are cer- 
tain which are to be said in a low tone 
during the celebration of Holy Com- 
munion. I only refer to those cards to 


show that some of the things we have to 
deal with are of a very grave character. 
I can scarcely conceive that any clergy- 


man of the Church of England, at the 
holiest moment of the service, should do 
in secret what he dare not do in the face of 
his cougregation—shéuld recite, in a low 
tone, prayers which he knows they would 
condemn, and the whole Church would 
condemn if he dared to recite them aloud. 
I call upon all those who glory in the 
name of members of the Church of Eng- 
land, who have no fellow-feeling for 
Puritanism in any form, but who have 
often fought the battles of the Church 
of England against the Church of Rome 
on the one hand, and against Puritanism 
on the other, who style themselves 
specially ‘‘ Anglicans’? —I call upon 
them to come forward and declare 
themselves manfully against such a 
desecration of the Holy Communion 
as all Churchmen ought to unite in con- 
demning. My Lords, we.may treat 
our Roman Catholic brethren with that 
liberality and courtesy which this coun- 
try extends to all denominations; but 
as to the _— of this great nation 
ever again submitting to the yoke of 
Rome, of that I have no more fear than 
I have of the restoration of the Hept- 
archy or the overthrow of the Constitu- 
tion of England. I am not even afraid 
that any great number of our people 
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will be induced to go over to the Roman 
faith, or that those whose practices we 
wish to put an end to will be able to 
substitute in any large number of pa- 
rishes a spurious Romanism for the doc- 
trines of the Church of England. I 
believe, too, that the English people are 
sensible of the blessings conferred on 
the country by that Established Church 
which I am sure your Lordships wish to 
preserve; but if straightforward, honest 
Englishmen should see that a small 
number of persons, whose names it is 
difficult to discover and who have no real 
weight in the country, are allowed to 
continue practices which the laws of the 
Church condemn, I believe that their 
confidence in the clergy of the Church 
of England would be shaken, and that 
a serious blow will have been dealt 
against that establishment, which is one 
of the most valuable of our English in- 
stitutions. I hold in my hand a speech 
delivered by a man for whom personally 
Ihave a great respect, but whose opi- 
nions I deplore and reprobate. This 
speaker at a public meeting — whose 
name I will not mention—is reported to 
have spoken this sentence— 
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“Nothing is so fatal to us as this Establish- 
ment; and if, by the blessing of Almighty God, 
the suspension of Mr. Mackonochie overturns 
that rook’s nest, so much the better.” 


I am glad when I find a gentleman who 
holds such opinions speak plainly. It 
is well we should know what are the 
views of those who follow practices such 
as those condemned in the case of ‘‘ Heb- 


bert v. Purchas.” I have before me a 
long list of memorials addressed to right 
rev. Prelates against those customs ; and 
a further proof that the feeling of the 
laity is against them was recently given 
in the diocese of Durham. The Bishop 
thought it right to take severe measures 
against a few clergymen who indulged 
in those practices. At first we thought 
that he was going beyond the mark; 
but the laity rose in a body, ex- 

ressed approval of the action of the 
Sikow, and stated their willingness 
to support him in any further mea- 
sures which he might think it right to 
adopt. If it be true also that the time 
of the Bishops is very much occupied 
with complaints on this subject, that is 
another reason why your Lordships 
should come to our assistance. It may 
be asked why, if the dangers are so 
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eat as I have described, should there 

e any difficulty in administering the 
law? There is no difficulty in knowing 
what the laws and the intentions of the 
Church of England are in these matters. 
And again I ask your Lordships to re- 
member that what we are asking is not 
in any respect to alter the laws of the 
Church, but merely to help us in their 
due administration. Every clergyman at 
the time of his ordination declares that 
he will listen to the admonitions of those 
who may be set over him ; and when he 
is licensed to any curacy or any place of 
preferment, he again makes a declara- 
tion of obedience to the Ordinary in all 
things lawful and honest. Now, my 
Lords, I wish to judge no man’s con- 
science, but I should think it strange if, 
when a Bishop called on a man who 
made this promise to obey the law, he 
should reply, ‘‘I will not obey your ad- 
monition when you call on me to obey 
the law, because your admonition is 
neither lawful nor honest;” and yet, 
my Lords, I do not know in what other 
way those of whom I complain can 
excuse themselves. It is laid down in 
the Canons that if there be any doubt 
about the dress of the clergyman, the 
matter is to be referred to the Ordi- 
nary, and he is to decide it. Again, it 
is laid down in the Canons that if there 
be a question between parties as to the 
meaning of any passage in the Book of 
Common Prayer, they are to come before 
the Bishop, and if not satisfied with his 
decision, before the Archbishop. Again, 
it is provided that nothing shall be put 
up in any Church without a faculty out 
of the Bishop’s Court. All this shows 
what the intention of the Church is. Cer- 
tainly, it is not her intention that any 
young and inexperienced man, fresh from 
college, who goes to a parish should upset 
everything that has been going on there 
satisfactorily for perhaps 50 years before 
—but it is her intention that if he wishes 
to introduce changes which in his opi- 
nion will make the celebration of Divine 
worship approximate more nearly to be 
what it ought to be, he should apply to 
the Ordinary. And on what other prin- 
ciple ought a clergyman to proceed? 
My Lords, in asking for a better ad- 
ministration of the law we are asking 
that the distinct ordinances of the Church 
shall be carried out. But it may be 
said—‘‘ If the directions in the Prayer 
Book fail to command obedience, there 
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are still the Ecclesiastical Courts, and 
where, therefore, is the necessity for 
further legislation?”” My Lords, I do 
not mean to make any charge against 
the Ecclesiastical Courts. Certainly I 
wish that the noble Earl opposite 
(the Earl of Shaftesbury) had suc- 
ceeded in reforming them, and if he 
again attempts to bring about such a 
reformation, I shall be happy to lend 
him my assistance. I do not, then, 
make any charge when I say that, at all 
events, they are not more exempt from 
delay than the other Courts, and in 
matters which the Bishops have often to 
deal with it is the delay which consti- 
tutes the danger. Such is the delay at 
resent that pending the settlement of a 
Tebated point, a parish may be thrown 
into confusion, and the parties to the dis- 
pute may be dead before the question is 
decided. If we had a summary process, 
much of this evil might be avoided. I 
am satisfied that in many cases there 
would be no dispute at all if the 
parishioners believed that the clergyman 
had authority for what he was doing. 
In many cases the belief that he has no 
such authority gives rise to the dispute, 
and the delay in settling the question 
thus raised proves fatal to the peace of 
the parish. Frankly, I will say that I 
think the delay is greater in the Ec- 
clesiastical Courts than in the other 
Courts of the country. The noble Earl 
the Secretary for the Colonies (the Earl 
of Carnarvon) moved for a Return to 
show the length of time and the ex- 
pense in each case tried in the Court of 
Arches. I do not know that there is 
any great reason to complain of the 
time taken to dispose of a case, consider- 
ing the gravity of many of them, and 
the present legal mode of procedure; 
but a case hangs there so long that 
in some instances a year has expired 
from the commencement of proceed- 
ings to the time when the decision is 
pronounced, and if the case is brought 
to the Privy Council I need not say that 
there would be further delay; for the 
Court of Arches is only one of the three 
or four —_— through which a case 
may pass. No one can say that this is 
a speedy process. I do not say the time 
expended is more than under present 
forms the gravity of cases may require, 
but it must be admitted that the pro- 
ceedings are tedious, and we want to 
remedy that. 
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I now, my Lords, wish to call your at- 
tention to the expense of these proceed- 
ings, which is a much more serious 
matter. My excellent friend the Regis- 
trar of the Court of Arches has made a 
return of the expenses as well as of 
the time occupied; but I must say I 
was surprised when I read the paper 
to find that on the face of it those ex- 
penses did not appear to be very great. 
The Judge, who is paid by a system 
which I hope to see soon exploded, has 
only a fee of £1 10s., or £1, or, in some 
instances, 10s. on a case ; but the fees of 
the Registrar, who seems to have the 
best of it, range in this return from £13 
to £27. That is the end of the fees paid 
to the officials of the Court; but we find 
that the real fees only commence after 
the payment of these sums. My excel- 
lent friend states in a foot-note—I fear 
not without some sarcasm— 


“The undersigned is unable to make a return 


‘of the fees paid to counsel and solicitors in re- 


spect of the foregoing cases, but from his long 
professional experience he is enabled to state 
that the fees to counsel generally form the 
largest item.” 


What the amounts paid in fees are your 
Lordships will be able to form some idea 
of from a summary of costs in the case 
of ‘“‘Shepherd v. Bennett.” In that 
case the total amount of taxed costs 
was £11,015 10s. 6d. Of these were—for 
‘“‘the fees paid to counsel,” £4,200— 
a very sufficient sum; ‘‘solicitors’ costs, 
disbursements, &c.,’’ £5,727 15s. 2d.; 
Proctors’ costs, £1,088 15s. 4d. Now, 
such costs as these are a very serious 
matter when there is occasion to try the 
question whether a clergyman has com- 
mitted any irregularity in the perform- 
ance of Divine Worship; yet you are 
obliged to tell churchwardens in remote 
parishes complaining of irregularities in 
the performance of Divine Worship, that 
the ‘‘ Courts are open to them.” In the 
cases of ‘‘Hebbert v. Purchas,” and 
‘‘ Elphinstone v. Purchas,” the amount 
of taxed costs was £7,661 18s. 7d., and 
the approximate calculation of fees paid 
to counsel was £2,572. It may be said 
that there is no obligation to employ 
counsel in an ecclesiastical case. My 
Lords, it is the privilege of every Eng- 
lishman to pay as much as he likes for 
counsel, and you would deprive church- 
wardens of one of the rights of an Eng- 
lishman if you did not allow them to 
employ counsel; and certainly, when a 
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man’s freehold is concerned, I do not 
think we can prevent him from having 
the benefit of counsel. It is therefore 
that an alteration has been made in the 
original draft of this Bill, which will 
enable those who desire it to have the 
benefit of counsel ; but certainly we shall 
give no encouragement to the appear- 
ance of counsel. Your Lordships will 
recollect the anecdote of the man who 
told an eminent lawyer that he wished 
to plead his own cause, and the reply 
was that if he did he would be hanged, 
upon which he changed his intention, 
and rejoined, he would be hanged if he 
did. Well, we shall not exclude coun- 
sel; but I think the simplification of the 
procedure will render their appearance 
unnecessary in most cases. My Lords, 
as early as the year 1867 the attention of 
Her Majesty’s Government was directed 
to the subject we are now considering. 


In consequence of the alarming state of. 


things which then seemed to have arisen, 
a Commission was appointed to consider 
and report as to a mode of settling the 
difficulties to which I have been referring. 
I will not weary your Lordships by read- 
ing all the details of the recommenda- 
tions of that Commission, but with a 
view of establishing a simple and inex- 
pensive process, the Commissioners 
stated— 


“ With regard, then, to lights and incense, as 
well as vestments, we think that a speedy and 
inexpensive remedy would be provided for 
parishioners aggrieved by their introduction, and 
the remedy which we recommend is the follow- 
ing :—First, that whensoever it shall be found 
necessary that order be taken concerning the 
same, the usage of the Church of England and 
Ireland as above stated to have prevailed for the 
last 300 years shall be deemed to be the rule of the 
Church, in respect of vestments, lights, and in- 
cense ; and secondly, that parishioners may make 
formal application to the Bishop in cameré, and 
the Bishopon such application shall be bound to 
inquire into the matter of the complaint, and if 
it shall thereby appear that there has been a 
variation from established usage, by the intro- 
duction of vestments, lights, or incense in the 

ublic services of the Church, he shall take order 

orthwith for the discontinuance of such varia- 
tion, and be enabled to enforce the same sum- 
marily.” 
“ We also think that the determination of the 
Bishop on such application should be subject to 
appeal to the Archbishop of the Province in 
camerd, whose decision thereon shall be final. 
Provided always, that if it should appear to 
either party that the decision of the Bishop or 
Archbishop is open to question on any legal 
ground, a case may be stated by the party dis- 
satisfied, to be certified by the Bishop or Arch- 


bishop as correct, and then submitted by the 
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said party for the decision of the Court of the 
Archbishop without pleading or evidence, with 
a right of appeal to your Majesty in Council, and 
with power for the Court, if the statement of the 
case should appear to be in any way defective, 
to refer back such case to the Bishop or Arch. 
bishop for amendment.” 


Church of England— 


My Lords, it was while following the 
plan sketched out by the Ritual Commis- 
sion that I at first thought it would be 
possible to dispose of those matters in 
camerd ; but on further consideration the 
ight rev. Bench and myself are of opi- 
nion that where the freehold of a clergy- 
man may be interfered with, he should 
have a more formal hearing. I also 
thought it desirable that there should be 
an admixture of the laity in the Court 
that gave a decision in these cases, such 
as could only be brought about by form- 
ing a somewhat novel tribunal. I there- 
fore at first proposed that two laymen, or 
four laymen, and two or four clergymen 
should be associated with the Bishop; 
but we found that great difficulties would 
have to be encountered in the appoint- 
ment of such a tribunal. Accordingly we 
have come to the conclusion of adopting 
the tribunal provided in the Church Dis- 
cipline Act of 1841. We propose that 
the Bishop with three assessors should 
sit in iy tose on those cases. I trust 
that the hearing will be in the neigh- 
bourhood where the case itself has arisen 
and not in London, and as the nature of 
the Court will not be very formal or for- 
midable, I hope the cases will be dis- 
sed of in a summary way and with 
ittle expense. We proposed at first that 
the Archbishop’s decision should be 
final; but that proposal depended on 
the hearing being im camerd. - Where 
the hearing by the Archbishop is in 
camerd the appeal to him by constitu- 
tional usage is final. That was decided 
by the Privy Council in a case which 
as Bishop of London, I heard in camerd, 
and in which subsequently an appeal 
was heard by the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury also in camerd. I say so much 
to show that our original proposal for 
having the appeal to the Archbishop 
final was not any interference with the 
Royal prerogative ; but on consideration 
we now propose that the appeal to the 
Archbishop shall not be heard in camerd, 
our object being that he shall be able 
tosend it immediately, if he should be. 
so advised, to the new Court of Appeal. 
The course, in brief, which will be fol- 
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lowed under this Bill will be that any 
parishioner, or the rural dean, or the 
archdeacon, shall have a right to go 
before the Bishop and say there is a 
grievance. If the Bishop should think 
that the matter is one which ought to be 
inquired into—for we cannot shut our 
os to the fact that very frivolous com- 
plaints are made to Bishops, and there 
must be some authority to judge as to 
whether complaints are frivolous—he 
shall have the complaint drawn up on 
paper. The Bishop will then—following 
the provisions of the Church Discipline 
Act—call his assessors together and hear 
the case and pronounce judgment upon 
it as speedily as possible. Should that 
judgment forbid the thing complained 
of the Bishop shall issue his monition 
under seal forbidding it to be done. 
We further propose — and here is a 
matter almost essential—that the moni- 
tion shall take effect pendente lite, and 
that the clergyman shall not do the 
thing forbidden by the monition until he 
has obtained a judgment in the highest 
Court of Appeal, deciding that he may 
do it. I think these enactments will 
put an end to many vexatious pro- 
ceedings, and whatever other changes 
you may make in the Bill, I hope you 
will not make any change in that last 
provision. My Lords, there are many 
advantages that will be derived from 
this measure, but not the least important 
of them will be, I trust, the speedy ex- 
tinction of those needless and wearisome 
complaints, which are so easily preferred, 
and which cause so much irritation— 
complaints which reach us by almost 
every post representing that the Bishop 
ought to do or not to do this or that, and 
remonstrating still more that they do 
nothing. This I trust will speedily be 
at an end, through the substitution of 
summary process for the present system 
of protracted litigation. At present it 
is impossible to enter parishes in which 
questions such asI allude to are pending 
without seeing the amount of irritation 
they cause. I also think there will be a 
great advantage in having cases heard 
on the spot instead of in London, as this 
latter system causes the keeping of wit- 
nesses in London besides being a source 
of considerable expense. We consider 
that another advantage will arise from 
the fact that the Court of Appeal will 
not be encumbered with ovtidies which 


require to be corrected and re-corrected, 
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and that there will be an end of the 
system of appeals and counter-appeals on 
minor matters in the articles of charge. 
We se to give an appeal from the 
Archbis op only to the man whose 
freehold is interfored with. Only he will 
have a right to go to the Archbishop 
with the view of having his case igh 
before the new Court of Appeal. My 
Lords, it has been said that we were 
coming to your Lordships’ House to pro- 
ose what would be a revolution in the 
urch of England. If it be a revolu- 
tion to say that the law ought to be 
obeyed—if it be a revolution to enable 
parishioners to obtain their just rights 
without squandering their money in 
needless costs—if it be a revolution to 
quietly and speedily put a stop to the 
heart-burnings now complained of, then 
we must plead guilty to our plan being 
one of revolution. The revolution we 
propose to bring about is one of those 
peaceable revolutions for which England 
is famous among nations—revolutions 
which have quietly removed proved 
abuses and have saved many a vener- 
able institution which would otherwise 
have been destroyed, not from any evil 
inherent in its nature, but from abuses 
which have gathered round it through 
its very antiquity. The most rev. Pre- 
late then presented the Bill, and moved 
that it be read 1*. 


A Bill for the better administration of 
the Law respecting the regulation of 
Public Worship presented by the Lord 
Archbishop of CANTERBURY. 


Tue Kart or SHAFTESBURY said, 
during four consecutive years he had 
brought in Bills for the reform of the 
Ecclesiastical Courts; and he thought 
most of their. Lordships would now 
agree with the most rev. Prelate that 
without an improvement in the form of 
procedure it was impossible to deal with 
the cases to which he had been referring ; 
but he wished to ask him whether the 
Bishop’s assessors were to be laymen 
or clerical ? 

Tue Arcusisnor or CANTERBURY : 
I think that under the terms adopted 
from the Church Discipline Act of 1840 
they may all be laymen. That Act states 
that the Bishop shall have three asses- 
sors, one of whom shall be the Dean or 
Archdeacon of his diocese or his Chan- 
cellor, another a barrister of a certain 
number of years standing, and the third 
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anyone selected by the Bishop. We 
hope that the Chancellor will be in most 
cases a layman. 

Tue Eart or SHAFTESBURY said, 
that at cya a large proportion of the 


Chancellors were not laymen ; and within 
the last six months two clergymen had 
been appointed by their respective 
Bishops, Chancellors in the Dioceses of 
Chester and Lichfield. 

Lorp SELBORNE: My Lords, there 
cannot be two opinions as to the manner 
in which the most rev. Prelate has intro- 
duced the subject to your Lordships’ 
notice, and I think there will not a 
much difference in your Lordships’ 
House as to the necessity of legislation 
in respect to these matters. How advo- 
cates of Church authority, who are sup- 
pons to be actuated by what are called 

igh Church principles, can imagine for 
a moment that the cause they profess to 
have at heart is advanced by the setting 
aside of all authority—whether the au- 
thority of the Crown or episcopal au- 
thority — is a problem which I cannot 
undertake to solve. It is one I have 
always contemplated with astonishment. 
But of one thing I am satisfied — that 
no institution can stand which in mat- 
ters of form and ceremony has not 
within itself sufficient power to procure 
obedience to laws necessary to retain 
the confidence of the people and to 
prevent innovations dangerous in their 
tendencies, if not dangerous in them- 
selves. I accept the appeal made by the 
most rev. Prelate, as one who from his 
earliest days has felt a deep attachment 
to the Church of England, and has been 
desirous to see her kept alike from Ro- 
manism and from Puritanism. There 
are, perhaps, some inevitable defects 
incident to the establishment of the 
Church in connection with the State; 
but it secures to the country invaluable 
blessings, and no more deplorable cala- 
mity could befall us than that it should 
be destroyed. On this occasion I shall 
say no more on the general subject; but, 
with respect to the particular proposal of 
the most rev. Prelate, there are one or 
two observations which I should like to 
make. I think there is an absence of 
any due provision for the expenses to 
which the Bishops are liable to be put 
in the execution of the ecclesiastical 
law. Formerly the Bishops were in 
possession of very large estates, many of 
them yielding exceedingly large reve- 
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nues. But by the process of legislation, 
fixed incomes have been substituted for 
the maintenance of the Bishoprics, and 
the surplus revenues have been brought 
into a common fund, with the view 
of their being better distributed for the 
general service of the Church. Of the 
principle of that measure no man 
can more cordially approve than my- 
self; but then I hint it is a serious 
matter if those funds are now entirely 
devoted to other things, without reliey- 
ing the Bishops from the expenses of 
which I am speaking. The most rev. 
Prelate told us of one suit in which the 
expenses were £11,000, and of another 
in which the costs, on one side only, 
amounted to £7,000. It is impossible 
not to see that this amounts to the 
practical prohibition of any effective 
execution of the ecclesiastical law in 
cases in which the duty of enforcing 
it lies on the Bishop. How can he, 
with an income of £4,000 or £5,000 
a-year, on which there are already so 
many and such heavy demands, bear 
that additional burden? It is plain that 
it is neither legally nor morally right to 
expect that he should do so; and unless 
those funds which formerly existed for 
the purpose, amongst other things, of 
meeting such necessary expenses may 
in some manner, under due regulations, 
be charged with those expenses, I do 
not see how it is possible that eccle- 
siastical law can be administered. I 
certainly hope that something may be 
done in any measure introduced on the 
subject to check the growth of those 
enormous expenses to which the most 
rev. Prelate has alluded. It is a scandal 
and a disgrace that it should be possible 
that there should be such an amount of 
costs. Means should, at all events, be 
provided to prevent those who do not 
voluntarily incur those costs from being 
called upon to defray so heavy a charge. 
There should be funds behind them de- 
voted to the general purposes of ecclesi- 
astical prosecutions. The other point 
to which I wish to refer is this. The 
most rev. Prelate provides for cases 
brought at the instance of certain per- 
sons before the Bishop in camerd, to 
be there determined, with a certain 
right of appeal. He did not, however, 
mention any provision for a class of cases 
which I fain hope may also exist, and 
which may be very advantageously pro- 
vided for. I have reason to believe that 
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there are those in this country who, 
while they take no part in the extrava- 
gancies to which the most rev. Prelate 
has alluded, yet are anxious—perhaps 
rather punctiliously anxious—to conduct 
Divine service in the manner which, 
rightly or wrongly, they have persuaded 
themselves is proper, and authorized, 
according to their true construction by 
the laws of the Church. They do not 
feel that in such matters they are called 
upon to give up what in their esti- 
mation is obedience to law, even in 
obedience to the opinions of their 
Bishops. I believe, however, that many 
such men would be only too glad that 
the law should provide some summary 
method by which questions of that kind, 
in respect to which they differed from 
their Bishops, might be quickly and in- 
expensively, as well as amicably, decided. 
If, fur instance, in a case in which the 
Bishop ordered a certain thing to be 
done, and a clergyman, in a proper and 
respectful manner, stated that he thought 
it to be against the law, the matter was 
by common consent referred to a Court 
of Ecclesiastical Appeal, no small num- 
ber of clergymen might in that way, 
it appears to me, be perfectly willing to 
change their practice if, after fair and 
full argument, the law so determined. 
I may add, in connection with that sub- 
ject, that I deeply regret that some 
questions of real importance in which 
differences of opinion of that nature 
have existed should have been decided 
by the highest Court of Appeal, un- 
avoidably in the absence of proper argu- 
ment. If that were done in any civil 
case involving an ordinary question of 
the law of the land, and the matter 
were afterwards brought before the 
same tribunal, it might, not impossibly, 
be found that the points raised could 
not be finally and conclusively settled 
without the benefit of argument on both 
sides. I cannot help thinking, therefore, 
that if it should appear to the most rev. 
Prelate advisable to introduce clauses 
into this measure for taking the highest 
judicial opinion by consent, but after 
argument, on questions on which bond 
Jide differences of opinion may be enter- 
tained, without complaint or litigation, 
we should find in such a mode of pro- 
ceeding the best and most satisfactory 
solution of some of the greatest diffi- 
culties with which we have to deal at 
the present moment. I need only add 
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that I am sure the proposal which has 
just been submitted to us will receive 
from your Lordships that respectful at- 
tention to which everything that proceeds 
from the most rev. Prelate is entitled. 
Eart NELSON complained that the 
most rev. Prelate, while referring to 
very extreme practices, certainly carried 
out by very few, should not have called 
their Lordships’ attention to the great 
extent to which, in a less way, the law 
was broken at the present time. The 
right rev. Prelate, as it seemed to him, 
had laid too much stress on extreme 
cases, and took no sufficient cognizance 
of the great number of cases of much 
minor moment by which the law was 
broken at the present time. Now, what 
was really wanted was to get those 
who disobeyed the law from conscien- 
tious scruples, and from no wish to alter 
the practice of the Church, separated 
from those who would go the extreme 
lengths of which the most rev. Pre- 
late had spoken. Unless that could 
be done all the efforts of the Legisla- 
ture would be fruitless, because other- 
wise a large body of mistaken but 
still true clergy of the Church of Eng- 
land would feel themselves obliged, 
though reluctantly, to take part with 
the extreme men. We never had such 
a state of lawlessness as existed at the 
present moment until after the Pur- 
chas judgment. With regard to the 
history of the Purchas Case, the ex- 
treme practices carried on by Mr. Pur- 
chas— who was supposed by many 
people to be rather touched in his head 
—had the sympathy of hardly anybody. 
That was the reason why the case was 
undefended in the higher Court of Ap- 
peal; and the very fact that the judg- 
ment in an undefended suit in which 
eople were not interested a bit was to 
be the rule that should govern all future 
cases, overruling the judgment of the 
same Court in a previous case, had the 
effect of greatly unsettling the minds of 
the clergy, who could not see how 
a judgment in so special a case could 
be of universal application. He would 
mention two cases which seemed to 
justify him in this lenient view of the 
mass of the clergy who disregarded 
the Purchas judgment. The lamented 
Bishop Wilberforce, as was well known, 
had clearly intimated to the clergy of 
his diocese that he would not proceed 
against them if they complied with 
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the law as enunciated by the Court 
of Arches. Now, that judgment had 
been overruled by the higher Court, 
whose decision was to all intents and 
purposes the law, as being the last 
authoritative interpretation of it. Yet 
Bishop Wilberforce was obliged to 
make the concession to the conscientious 
scruples of his clergy. That was a 
proof that there was some reason in 
the dissatisfaction which existed as to 
the Purchas judgment as the latest in- 
terpretation of the state of the law. 
Another Prelate,~in lately taking action 
to induce the clergy to obey, made the 
judgment of the lower tribunal, the 
Court of Arches, the basis of his pro- 
ceeding. How could a Bishop expect to 
enforce the law if he felt himself com- 
pelled to take as his standing ground a 
judgment which was not the final judg- 
ment of the Courts of this country? 
Those upon whom he wished to enforce 
the law might, of course, turn round 
and say that he had not based his action 
on the judgment of the highest Court of 
Appeal, and that they therefore had 
equal liberty to choose what judgment 
they might prefer as their rule also. 
The difficulties in the case were there- 
fore much greater than if they had to 
deal only with extreme men who were 
few in number and pushed things to 
such extremes that everyone perceived 
they were wrong. There were a vast 
number of conscientious clergymen— 
men as loyal to the Church of England 
as any of their Lordships or of the right 
rev. Prelates themselves — who were 
panting for a clearer definition of the 
law of the land. He didnot agree with 
them, for he had always advised them 
that they should accept the law as it had 
been laid down by the highest Court, 
and then they might do what they could 
to get the law settled as in their con- 
sciences they desired. The first step 
towards removing the lawlessness which 
existed was, in his opinion, to start an 
amicable suit and have all those matters 
ably and fully argued on both sides, and 
a clear decision upon them obtained from 
the new Court of Final Appeal. That 
decision, he believed, as soon as it was 
given, would bea salve to the consciences 
of men who were forced, as they felt, to 
be lawless, because they could not under- 
stand how the judgment inthe Purchas 
Case was really binding on them. He 
himself wished they could see that it was 
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binding on them; but if they did not, 
and if they were not wilfully breaking 
the law, their Lordships’ House ought 
to weigh carefully their case, and give 
them a chance of having a decided reite- 
ration of the judgment, even if it were 
exactly word for word the same, which 
they would then accept as a clear inter- 
pretation of the law of the Church. As 
this was a question of very great moment, 
touching the consciences of all, it was 
a great pity it should be brought for- 
ward—especially at that time—by means 
of a Bill to be laid on their Lordships’ 
Table. Both Houses of Convocation of 
the Province of Canterbury were to meet 
on the 28th—the very day, according to 
a rumour which had reached him, that 
was to be fixed for the second reading of 
this Bill. The measure ought not to be 
pressed till the representatives of the 
clergy had an opportunity of consider- 
ing a matter affecting them deeply. He 
confessed it appeared to him a gratuitous 
slight to the Church of England not to 
allow that body that specially represented 
it the slightest voice in such a measure. 

Tue Bisnor or LINCOLN confessed 
he thought it would be a grave matter if 
it could be said of the Prelates of the 
Church of England that they preferred 
to deal with things which concerned the 
temporal and: spiritual interests of the 
clergy rather in their character as Peers 
of Parliament than as Fathers of the 
Church of. England. He was obliged to 
the noble Earl (Earl Nelson) for remind- 
ing the House that the Convocation of 
the Province of Canterbury was to meet 
to-morrow week :—he most respectfully 
entreated the most rev. Prelate to post- 
pone the second reading of the Bill 
until after the deliberations of that 
general Synod of which he was the 
President. Then each of them, as 
Bishops of the Church, would have an 
opportunity, after invocation of the Holy 
Spirit to direct their councils, of express- 
ing their opinions on that matter. He 
feared there might be a schism be- 
tween the Upper and the Lower House of 
Convocation if this measure were pushed 
forward with anything like intemperate 
and indecent haste. If by any mis- 
chance the spirit of discord was intro- 
duced into the Synod of that Province 
he trembled for its results more than he 
did even for the results of the lawless- 
ness which had been spoken of —al- 
though these last he deplored as much 
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as anyone could do. Let him be al- 
lowed to remind their Lordships of what 
occurred in the earlier part of the last 
century. A feud arose between the 
Bishops in the Upper House of Con- 
vocation and the clergy in the Lower, 
and the disastrous consequences of this 
feud were seen in the silencing of Con- 
vocation for a century and a-half, and in 
the estrangement of the clergy from the 
Bishops. Their Lordships’ debates would 
be read to-morrow by the clergy with 
the deepest interest; and it was very 
desirable they should see that some one 
had come forward to remind their 
Lordships that the clergy had important 
interests to maintain. ‘The present mea- 
sure affected the spiritual and temporal 
condition of each of the 20,000 clergy of 
the Church of England, and they ought 
to have an opportunity of expressing 
their opinions upon the Bill. He there- 
fore asked their Lordships to give some 
attention to the feelings and to respect 
the conscientious scruples of men who 
might be deluded but were not disloyal, 
and not to condemn them unheard. He 
had listened with pleasure to the noble 
and learned Lord (Lord Selborne), than 
whom no one represented with greater 
fidelity the Anglican Church, and he 
said there was a strong spirit of loyalty 
in the heart of that Church, and if they 
could separate that spirit of loyalty from 
the extravagance of some and from the 
intemperance of others they might render 
the greatest service to the Church. He 
thought that if Convocation were allowed 
to consider the measure proposed, it 
might prove as oil poured upon the 
waters of strife; and the Church might 
be able to recover from these unhappy 
divisions which distracted and weakened 
her, and to devote all her energies to 
her proper missionary work at home and 
abroad, and of maintaining apostolic 
order and evangelical truth. 

Tur ArcusisHop or YORK: I think 
the noble Earl who spoke a few moments 
ago (Earl Nelson), and my right rev. 
Brother have forgotten that it is a Rule 
of the House that before a Bill has been 
read the first time the day for its second 
reading cannot be fixed. The second 
reading of this measure has not yet been 
fixed for any particular day, and there 
is nothing to prevent the most rev. Pre- 
late from consulting the convenience of 
all parties—There is nothing to prevent 
my most rev. Friend from consulting the 
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convenience of Convocation, or of any 
other persons who take an interest in 
the subject. The right rev. Prelate (the 
Bishop of Lincoln) spoke, if he will 
allow me to say so, in extravagant terms, 
and somewhat misdescribed the mea- 
sure. This is not a Bill to alter the 
spiritual and temporal status of every 
clergyman. It is simply a new legal 
process in addition to the existing pro- 
cesses, by which the law, when once 
clearly ascertained, may be put in force. 
It would be unfortunate if the clergy, 
who do not all sit in the Lower House of 
Convocation, should think that their 
status, spiritual and temporal, is about 
to come before your Lordships. Itisa 
principle in this country that, sooner or 
later, the law, when once ascertained, 
must be observed by all of us. It binds 
the Queen on the Throne and the right 
rev. Bench, and it ought to bind the 
clergy. When I hear from the noble 
Earl (Earl Nelson) that there are among 
the clergy some moderate men who feel 
bound to disobey the law, he seems to 
forget that the clergy, on entering upon 
office, take a solemn declaration that a 
certain book is according to the Word 
of God, and that they will use the same 
unless it shall be otherwise ordered by 
lawful authority. From the very office 
of ordination—from the very threshold 
of their professional career, they profess 
to be bound by the laws of the Church 
of England ; and, while I admit that it 
would be with great misgiving I should 
put my hand to any fundamental altera- 
tion of the law of the Church, a process 
for enforcing upon all of us the law, 
when once fully ascertained, does not 
seem to me tyrannical or objectionable. 
A friendship of a quarter of a century 
makes me view with profound respect 
any suggestion from the noble and 
learned Lord (Lord Selborne) ; but I 
cannot accept his suggestion that the 
Bishops’ costs are to be paid in any case 
out of the funds of the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners. I have had one of these 
cases myself. Compared with the levia- 
thans which have been disporting them- 
selves before your Lordships it is a small 
minnow. ‘The costs on my side were 
only £2,300; but, whether such charges 
are convenient or inconvenient, I will 
not be a party to any Resolution which 
asks for a single farthing of the funds 
devoted to the augmentation of the poorer 
livings throughout the country. It is 
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because the costs are enormous that we 
come here with this Bill. We do not 
want the costs to be taken off our 
shoulders, but we wish this utterly foolish 
and senseless prolongation of suits to be 
remedied. In my own Court last week 
a case was brought up form the diocese 
of Chester on the admission of the 
articles, which is the first of two long 
stages, and the question raised was 
whether a clergyman is responsible for 
the acts of his curate. I believe that 
was determined in the Mackonochie 
Case. However that may be, it would 
have been quite possible to send up that 
with the rest of the case; but counsel 
refused, wishing it to go up on the ad- 
mission of the articles, which will take 
about a twelve-month. It will then come 
to the Provincial Court to be argued on 
the merits; and then will find its way 
again before the highest tribunal, when 
the Lords who heard it will have for- 
gotten it, or when the tribunal will have 
been somewhat changed ; and will come 
back for another tedious hearing—four 
or five years thus elapsing. It is only 
necessary to describe these things to 
have them condemned ; and but for party 
considerations no clergyman or layman 
but would wish all these things, which 
have no use in them, to come as speedily 
as possible to an end. I would be no 
party to abridging the reasonable lati- 
tude now existing in the Church of Eng- 
land. I have seen it stated in the public 
papers by an eminent person that we 
seem to wish to get rid of this part of 
the clergy or that. I believe there is no 
such feeling in the mind of a single 
Bishop. I think it the greatest good 
fortune that there is a variety of opinions 
in the Church of England. I am thank- 
ful for it within certain limits. I believe 
the discussion even of these highest 
topics, carried on in a reverent manner, 
is good for us all; but, let the law be as 
wide as you will, there must be a limit 
somewhere, and we wish to carry out 
that law and limit. I am persuaded the 
time has come when we must do so, or 
else see the Church of England, which 
has been so active in the past, and has 
never been more active and useful than 
it now is, deposed from her high posi- 
tion and the national trust withdrawn 
from her, simply because it is impossible 
to determine who or what she is. 

Tue Duxe or RICHMOND: My 
Lords, it is not my intention to follow 
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the noble Earl (Earl Nelson) into the 
merits of the Purchas Case or what hap- 
pened on that occasion, because it is 
wholly irrelevant to the present issue and 
would be embarking upon a discussion 
which might be exceedingly long and 
might not bear much fruit. I did not 
gather from the remarks of the most 
rev. Prelate that he has any desire of 
pressing on the Bill with any of the in- 
temperate and indecent haste appre- 
hended by the right rev. Prelate (the 
Bishop of Lincoln). The statement 
with which the most rev. Prelate intro- 
duced his measure was very lucid and 
very temperate. It is a matter of very 
considerable difficulty, and yet in his 
statement he was able to avoid anything 
which might give offence to any party or 
individual in the Church. We must all 
regret that anything should have oc- 
curred to induce the most rev. Prelate to 
propose legislation on this intricate sub- 
ject ; but we must admit, from circum- 
stances within our knowledge, and from 
the facts and arguments adduced by the 
most rev. Prelate, that it is necessary to 
do something to put an end to the dif- 
ferences which unhappily exist in the 
Church. Ientertain the highest respect 
for all parties in the Church who are 
endeavouring, according to their con- 
sciences, to carry out the duties of their 
sacred calling ; but I cannot help think- 
ing that many of the differences which 
have arisen have been caused by the 
attempt of some over-zealous persons to 
introduce practices and ceremonials 
wholly repugnant to the feelings of the 
great mass of the people of this country. 
Any measure which, while commending 
itself to the clergy and laity, puts an end 
tothecumbrous and expensive machinery 
which exists in all ecclesiastical cases, 
would be a great and lasting benefit. I 
offer no opinion on the necessarily in- 
tricate details of the Bill, which can be 
considered only when they are printed ; 
but ‘I may assure the most rev. Prelate 
on the part of the Government that they 
acknowledge the importance of the sub- 
ject, and will give it their earnest con- 
sideration, and that their decision, after 
due deliberation, will be, I hope, com- 
mensurate with the gravity of the matter. 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 1*; to be 
printed; and to be read 2* on Thursday 
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THE FIJI ISLANDS—RUMOURED 
CESSION. 

A PAPER PRESENTED (BY COMMAND). 


Tue Eart or CARNARVON, in 
rising to present (by command) certain 
Papers relating to the affairs of the Fiji 
Islands, said, that he lately declined to 
produce the Papers asked for on this 
subject, it being then uncertain what 
stage the Commissioners’ inquiry had 
reached. A telegram had since reached 
this country announcing the formal ces- 
sion of the Islands to the British Crown ; 
but there had been no official communi- 
cation of this, and he had no reason to 
believe in its accuracy, for he believed 
he should otherwise have heard of it, 
and it was not competent for the Com- 
missioners to take such a step on their 
own responsibility. Feeling sure, how- 
ever, that the inquiry had concluded, it 
was desirable to produce the Papers. 
The Papers which would shortly be in 
their Lordships’ hands would show the 
object which the late Government had 
in view, and the scope which was as- 
signed by them to the Commissioners. 
These instructions indicated certain pos- 
sible forms of government which might 
be set up in such a country as Fiji, and 
stated certain inquiries which it was the 
business of the Commissioners to make. 
Many of those inquiries were of a very 
important nature. They related to the 
tenure of land, the amount of land which 
was held, or supposed to be he’? by 
different companies, to tribal cusivms, 
and to much which would affect the 
ultimate question of administration, if 
the Islands were hereafter annexed. 
Since the Commissioners proceeded to 
the scene of their inquiry a considerable 
change had occurred. The Government 
—if it deserved the name of Govern- 
ment—of those Islands had been greatly 
altered, the whole authority residing in 
the hands of three Englishmen, who 
certainly appeared not to be very popu- 
lar. The Treasury—if so it could be 
called—was in a state of greater indebt- 
edness than before, and the distress 
which previously existed was augmented. 
In fact, with 170,000 Natives and 3,000 
or 4,000 Whites, who were very much at 
variance with each other, it had been 
difficult to restrain the discontent within 
reasonable bounds, and on several occa- 
sions it had been on the point of coming 
to actual and open warfare. The law- 
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lessness had been, he doubted not, con- 
siderable, and had really been kept in 
check only by the not very well defined, 
but very wholesome jurisdiction admi- 
nistered by various captains of English 
men-of-war on the station. In laying 
the Papers on the Table, he certainly at 
that moment desired to draw no infer- 
ence from them. They would be found 
to contain a great deal of important and 
interesting matter ; but their Lordships 
would see that the question of the an- 
nexation of these Islands was, in all 
respects, a very large one. They had 
been repeatedly offered to the British 
Crown, and the offers had been more 
than once declined. On other occasions 
those offers had been endorsed, so to 
speak, by some of the Australian Colo- 
nies—Victoria, New South Wales; and, 
indeed, all of them had expressed opi- 
nions in that direction. More than that 
—one, if not two, companies had been 
formed to obtain land and administer 
the Islands. No one who had at all 
looked into the matter could fail to be 
aware of the great importance, in more 
than one respect, of those Islands. For- 
merly, they were isolated, but latterly 
they had come more and more into the 
track, so to say, of civilization by legiti- 
mate, and, he feared, also illegitimate 
trade. In looking at the question, many 
considerations forced themselves upon 
one’s mind. There were the considera- 
tions of climate and production, of winds 
and currents, of expense, of organization 
of administration ; and there was, lastly, 
but by no means least of all, the very 
serious question as to the feelings of the 
Native races. He could not but think 
that the Islands were now in very much 
the same state and condition in which 
New Zealand was 25 or 30 years ago; 
and, with the experience of New Zealand 
before them, it behoved Her Majesty’s 
Government to look all round the sub- 
ject, and not to prejudge it or come to 
any hasty conclusion upon it. He was, 
from week to week, awaiting the Report 
of the Commissioners. Until that Report 
was in their hands, and they were able 
to judge of the arguments and informa- 
tion it contained, it would, he conceived, 
be premature to express any opinion 
upon that which he regarded as a very 
important question. 


Rumoured Cession. 


Copy of a letter addressed to Com- 
modore Goodenough, R.N. and E. L 
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Layard, esquire, Her Majesty’s Consul 
in Fiji, instructing them to report upon 
various questions connected with the 
Fiji Islands; with enclosures: Presented 
(by command), and ordered to lie on 
the Table. 


House adjourned at a quarter-past 
Seven o'clock, ’till To-morrow, 
Half-past Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Monday, 20th April, 1874. 


MINUTES. ]—Serzecr Commirrer—East India 
Finance, appointed and nominated ; Explosive 
Substances, Mr. Arthur Vivian added ; Adul- 
teration of Food Act (1872), appointed ; Jury 
System (Ireland), nominated. 

Suppiy — considered in Committee— Grant TO 
Sir Garnet J. WOLSELEY, K.C.B., G.C.M.G. 
(£25,000)—Navy Estimares. 

Resolutions [April 17] reported. 

Ordered — First Reading — Land Tax Commis- 
sioners Names* [76]; County of Hertford 
and Liberty of St. Alban * [77]. 

Committee—Harbour of Colombo (Loan) * [66] 
—R.P. 

Committee—Report—East India Annuity Funds 
[80] ; Harbour Dues (Isle of Man) * [65]. 

Third Reading—Mutiny * ; Marine Mutiny *. 


CONTROVERTED ELECTIONS—STOCKPORT. 


Mr. Speaker informed the House, that he 
had received from Mr. Justice Mellor, one of 
the Judges selected for the Trial of Election 
Petitions, pursuant to the Parliamentary Elec- 
tions Act, 1868, a Report relating to the Election 
for the Borough of Stockport. And the same 
was read, to the effect following :— 

“T beg to report that the summons for leave 
to withdraw the said Petition came on to be 
heard before me this day, and that no person 
claiming to be intitled having applied for leave 
to be substituted for the Petitioners, and I being 
satisfied that the withdrawal of such Petition 
was not the result of any corrupt arrangement 
or in consideration of the withdrawal of any 
other Petition made an order for the withdrawal 
of the same.” 


SCOTLAND—POLICE FORCE IN BURGHS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. GRIEVE asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, If he 
contemplates introducing any measure 
this Session to confer additional powers 
or duties on the Police Force in Burghs 
in Scotland; whether it is contemplated 
to establish a superannuation fund in 
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the Burgh Force, as recommended b 
the Select Committee of the House of 
Lords in 1867-8; and, whether he hag 
fully considered a Circular from the 
Home Office, dated December 1878, re- 
stricting any member of the Police Force 
from being employed as Inspector of 
Nuisances ; or, if so employed, to be dis- 
qualified from participating in the 
‘Grant in aid of Police Seesent " 
Mr. ASSHETON CROSS in reply, 
said, as he understood the first part of 
the Question, it referred not so much to 
the grant of additional powers and 
duties to the police in burghs as to the 
extension of the powers and duties 
which they had within a burgh to 
to a county outside the burgh. That 
opened a much larger question. He 
thought from the representations which 
had been made, that it would be very 
easy to give them power as to the sea- 
board, but the question with reference 
to power inland was more serious, and 
was at present under the consideration of 
Her Majesty’s Government. As to the 
part of the Question about establishing 
a superannuation fund, the subject of 
superannuation of the English police 
was at present under the consideration 
of Her Majesty’s Government. The 
hon. Gentleman would remember that 
the Select Committee of the House of 
Lords in 1867 reported very strongly 
that any superannuation in Scotland 
should be paid by the public either by 
means of rates or out of a burgh fund. 
That matter required very serious consi- 
deration, and it was not his intention to 
introduce a measure on the subject. As 
to the third part of the Question, he 
found that opinion in Scotland was 
almost entirely in favour of cancelling 
the Order issued by the Home Office in 
December, 1873, and of returning to the 
former Order of the Home Office; and 
he was quite willing to cancel the Order 
made in December. 


ARMY—THE ASHANTEE EXPEDITION 
—THE CRIMEAN WAR—WAR 
MEDALS.—QUESTION. 


Coroner BARTTELOT asked the 
Secretary of State for War, Whether it 
is correct that a Medal for the Ashantee 
Expedition is to be given to all Officers, 
Non-Commissioned Officers, and Men 
who were sent out to Cape Coast Castle; 
and, if so, whether as a simple act of 
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justice, it is prepean to give a Medal to 
all Officers, Non-Commissioned Officers, 
and Men who landed in the Crimea on 
and after September the 8th, 1855, up 
to the armistice in March 1856 ? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY, in reply, 
said, his hon. and gallant Friend was 
correct in supposing that a medal was to 
be given to all officers, non-commissioned 
officers, and men who were sent out to 
Cape Coast Castle between the 13th of 
June, 1873, and the capture of Coomas- 
sie, and not beyond that. In the case of 
the Crimean War the grant of a medal 
was limited to those who landed in the 
Crimea before the 9th of September, 
1855, the day on which Sebastopol was 
taken. No medal was granted to any 
one afterwards, except he was engaged 
in a special service, which was specified 
in the Order, such as was instanced in 
the capture of Kinburn. The hon. and 
gallant Gentleman must excuse him 
(Mr. Hardy) if he declined to be bound 
by the matter of the Crimean medal, 
with which he had nothing to do, when 
considering the case of Ashantee. 


IRELAND—THE GRAND JURY SYSTEM. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. ERRINGTON asked the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, Whether the Go- 
vernment intend bringing in any mea- 
sure this Session to reform the Irish 
Grand Jury system ? 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH, in 
reply, said, it was not his intention to 
bring forward any measure that Session, 
but he was quite aware of the importance 
of the Question, and of the desire very 
widely felt for an amendment of the pre- 
sent law, and he hoped to be able to give 
such consideration to the subject during 
the autumn as would enable him to in- 
troduce a Bill on it next Session. 


RETURNS—TURNPIKE TRUSTS 
(SCOTLAND).—QUESTION. 


Str ROBERT ANSTRUTHER asked 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, When the Returns moved 
for by him upon the 3rd and 7th of April 
1878, relating to ‘‘ Turnpike Trusts” 
and ‘‘ Roads and Bridges” in Scotland, 
and ordered by the House to be prepared, 
will be laid upon the Table ? 

Mr. ASSHETON OROSS, in reply, 
said, the Return moved for by the hon. 
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Baronet on the 3rd of April, 1873, had 
been prepared, and was at the present 
moment in the Home Office. it had 
been waiting there until the other Re- 
turn, ordered on the 7th of April, also 
should be prepared. However, he had 
given instructions that it should be pre- 
sented at once, and it was now in the 
hands of the printers. As to the Return 
moved for on the 7th of April, it was 
necessary to write to about 170 Road 
Boards, and answers had been received 
from only 145. The clerks of the Road 
Trustees were not Government officials, 
and the Returns could not be got with 
the same despatch as they could be got 
from Government officials, because there 
were no means of recompensing the 
clerks of the Trustees for the trouble to 
which they were put. 


METROPOLIS—THE VACANT LAND IN 
ABINGDON STREET.—QUESTION. 


Sm CHARLES RUSSELL asked 
the First Commissioner of Works, Whe- 
there is included in the Estimates any 
sum for the purpose of levelling or 
placing in a less unsightly condition the 
plot of land in Abingdon-street, abut- 
ting on the south side of the Victoria 
Tower, which has so long been left in a 
neglected state; or if any plan has been 
determined upon for utilising the same ? 

Lorp HENRY LENNOX: My hon. 
and gallant Friend is probably aware 
that the houses were bought and the 
plot of ground in Abingdon Street was 
cleared about eight years ago. The 
purchase was made chiefly to protect 
the Victoria Tower from the danger of 
fire. Before deciding upon any plan for 
levelling or laying out the ground, it 
was necessary that the Embankment 
should be proceeded with, and a sum of 
£10,000 for that purpose appears in the 
Estimates. Tenders have been invited 
and sent in, and one has been recom- 
mended by me for the acceptance of the 
Treasury. The work will take about 
14 months, and until it is nearer com- 
pletion it appears unadvisable to give 
an opinion as to what should be done 
with the site. 


METROPOLIS—LABOURERS’ DWELL- 
INGS, SOMERS TOWN.—QUESTION. 


Sr SYDNEY WATERLOW asked 


the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, Whether his attention has 
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been called to the Midland Railway 
(Additional Powers) Bill, by which the 
Midland Railway Company propose to 
take possession and appropriate to their 
purposes about fourteen acres of small 
houses in Somers Town, Saint Pancras, 
almost entirely occupied by the labour- 
ing population, without making any 
Return of the number of families to be 
evicted, or setting aside any of the land 
for the reconstruction of houses for the 
working classes, as required by Parlia- 
ment on the passing of the Metropolitan 
Streets Improvement Act, 1872? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS: Sir, my 
attention has been called to the Bill 
which was brought in by the Midland 
Railway Company, and I have received 
a communication from the solicitor to 
the company. I am happy to say that 
the company have consented to strike 
out of the Bill the provision relating to 
the land on which the houses referred to 
by the hon. Baronet are built. There- 
fore, that part of the Bill will not be 
proceeded with at all this Session; and, 
if they bring in a Bill in the course of 
another Session, they undertake to ask 


for compulsory powers in the event of 
their wishing to have the land, so that 
they will be brought practically under 
the Standing Orders Committee of ‘‘ an- 
other place.” 


ARMY—ADJUTANTS OF MILITIA. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. NAGHTEN asked the Secretary 
of State for War, If, inasmuch as Adju- 
tants of Militia have been gazetted to 
the rank of Captains in the Army, their 
widows are entitled to pensions ? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY: Sir, 
those officers who have been so gazetted 
have received temporary rank while 
serving in the Militia, in order to give 
them due authority over the soldiers. 
As, however, they are not in the Army, 
their widows are not entitled to pensions. 

Mr. NAGHTEN thereupon gave No- 
tice that he would, on an early day, call 
the attention of the House to the posi- 
tion of Adjutants of Militia, and move 
a Resolution on the subject. 


CIVIL SERVICE WRITERS—SICK 
LEAVE.—QUESTION. 
Str CHARLES W. DILKE asked the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Whether 
Sir Sydney Waterlow 
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it is true that, while some Civil Service 
writers are allowed sick leave, and pay 
during sick leave, others, such as the old 
writers in the Customs, have their pay 
stopped during absence by sickness, and 
have no provision whatever for sick 
leave ? 

Taz CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, I understand that the writers 
employed in the Customs consist partly 
of persons taken from the register of the 
Civil Service Commissioners and partly 
of people nominated by the Customs 
Commissioners. I am informed that both 
classes of writers are allowed sick leave 
with pay, though on different terms, and 
that the old writers were asked by the 
Board whether they wished to exchange 
their terms for those which were to be 
applicable to the rest of the writers ? 
Only one accepted the offer, and all the 
others declined. 


IMPRISONMENT FOR DEBT—LEGISLA- 
TION.—QUESTION. 

Mr. M. T. BASS asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, 
Whether he is prepared on a convenient 
opportunity to introduce a measure to 
remedy the admitted defects of the Law 
of Imprisonment for debt ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS, in reply, 
said, that after the difference of opinion 
which had been expressed he could not 
adopt the phrase ‘‘admitted defects of 
the Law;” but if the hon. Member 
would suggest a remedy that was not on 
the lines on which his Bill was drawn, 
he would give the subject due con- 
sideration. 


ORDNANCE SURVEY—THE 25-INCH 
SCALE.—QUESTION. 


Mr. RYDER asked the First Com- 
missioner of Works, Whether it is the 
intention of the Government to ask the 
House to vote such a sum of money for 
the Ordnance Survey on the 25-inch to 
the mile scale as will suffice to complete 
it without further delay, so as to provide 
a national Map of Reference for Land 
Registry ? 

Lorp HENRY LENNOX, in reply, 
said, that there was in the Estimates 
of the year, an excess of £2,790 on the 
Vote for the Ordnance Surveys. He be- 
lieved that both his predecessors—Mr. 
Ayrton and the right hon. Member for 
Clackmannan (Mr. Adam)—had in dif- 
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ferent ways tried to obtain a further ad- 
vance for this object, but had not suc- 
ceeded. When the next Estimates were 
considered he would bear in mind the 
wish expressed by his hon. Friend the 
Member for Salisbury, and endeavour 
to meet it as far as he could. 


NEW PALACE AT WESTMINSTER— 
SUBWAY TO THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. GRIEVE asked the First Com- 
missioner of Works, When he will be 
prepared to re-open the subway to the 
Metropolitan District Railway Station ? 

Lorp HENRY LENNOX: Sir, the 
hon. Member is probably aware that the 
works connected with the Subway are 
being carried out by the Metropolitan 
District Railway. I was in hopes that 
the permanent subway would be ready 
by this time. I have ascertained, how- 
ever, that some time will yetelapse before 
it is finished, and, feeling the great in- 
convenience to which hon. Members 
would be subject owing to this delay, I 
haverequested that aletter may be written 
to the authorities of the Metropolitan 
District Railway urging them, until the 
larger work is completed, to re-open a 
temporary subway, which I am assured 
by the professional advisers of the Board 
of Works might be completed in a week. 


WAYS AND MEANS — DUTY ON RE. 


FINED SUGAR.—QUESTION. 


Mr. GRIEVE asked Mr. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, Whether he will con- 
sent to the abolition of Duty on Refined 
Sugar taking effect on the 10th of June 
instead of on the 21st of May next? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or toz EXCHE- 
QUER: The hon. Gentleman asks me, 
in pursuance of the Notice he gave on 
Friday last, whether I can consent to the 
abolition of duty on refined sugar taking 
effect on the 10th of June instead of on 
the 21st of May. As I mentioned to the 
hon. Member on Friday, I named the 
21st of May on the advice of the officers 
of Customs, not having then had any 
opportunity before I made my Budget 
Statement of communicating with gen- 
tlemen connected with the sugar trade. 
I promised to consider the subject be- 
tween Friday and Monday, hoping that 
if I made such a public announcement, 
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I should receive some communications 
on the subject. The result was that 
all through Saturday I received an 
enormous number of telegrams from all 
parts of the United Kingdom, and the 
immense weight of evidence is against 
any alteration in the date fixed. I am 
afraid, therefore, I cannot make any 
change without causing more public 
inconvenience than I should do good 
to those for whom the hon. Member is 
interested. 


METROPOLIS—HYDE PARK AND KEN- 
SINGTON GARDENS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. THOMPSON asked the First 
Commissioner of Works, If he will 
open the drives in Hyde Park and 

ensington Gardens to public convey- 
ances between the hours of 7 and 9 P.M. 
during the summer months? 

Lorp HENRY LENNOX, in reply, 
said, he must first apologize for his un- 
avoidable absence from the House on 
Friday last. He wished to point out 
that, apparently, the hon. Member was 
under a misapprehension, as there were, 
in fact, no drives in Kensington Gardens. 
The only part which came under that 
category was the road between Queen’s 
and Alexandra Gates, which was an- 
nexed to Kensington Gardens at the time 
of the building of the Memorial to the 
Prince Consort. Again, the part of the 
Park which was available for public 
conveyance was open from 5 a.m. till 
midnight, and the introduction of public 
conveyances to other parts of the Park 
could only be effected by a new rule, 
which, under the provision of the Parks 
Regulation Act, would have to be sub- 
mitted for the approval of Parliament ; 
and, having a lively recollection of the 
reception which that Act met with in its 
passage through the House, he had no 
intention of entering upon such debate- 
able ground. 


PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE. 


Sm JOHN HAY, who had a Motion 
on the Paper relating to the Order for 
going into Committee of Supply di- 
rected against the expenditure of money 
on the building of Armoured Ships of a 
speed of less than ten knots, and in 
favour of applying it to the necessary 
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repairs of Iron-clads, said he would 
postpone the Motion to make way for 
the statement of the First Lord of the 
Admiralty if the right hon. Gentleman 
would consent to Votes 6 and 10, which 
related to shipbuilding, being postponed, 
so that he might have another oppor- 
tunity of calling attention to the matter. 
Mr. HUNT said, he would accept the 
proposal of his right hon. and gallant 
Friend with regard to those Votes. 


SUPPLY. 
Order for Committee read. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“ hat Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
air. 


Ch 


HER MAJESTY’S DOCKYARDS. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Apmirat ELLIOT: Mr. Speaker, I 
rise to call the attention of this honour- 
able House to the present condition and 
management of Her Majesty’s Dock- 
yards; and I should wish, in the first 
place, to explain to the House my rea- 
sons for bringing forward this question 
at the present moment, when the right 
hon. Gentleman the First Lord of the 
Admiralty is about to make his Report 
upon the Navy Estimates. I am fully 
aware that the House would be far more 
pleased to listen to his voice than to 
hear what I have to say. For that 
reason I should wish to put myself right 
with the House, and to explain to it 
the grounds on which I have risen be- 
fore my right hon. Friend. In the first 

lace, then, I not only speak for myself, 

ut for a number of hon. Members on 
both sides of the House who are ex- 
tremely desirous that their intentions 
should not be mistaken, and that any 
observations which may fall from myself 
or from them this evening might not be 
supposed to be a comment upon the 
Report of the right hon. Gentleman the 
First Lord. Had we waited until we 
had heard his Statement, then such an 
opinion might have been formed of the 
observations which we are about to 
make. Another reason is, Sir, that I 
hold that this House is mainly respon- 
sible for the system which now prevails 
in Her Majesty’s Dockyards; that that 
system is seriously defective, and danger- 
ously impairs the material power of the 
British Navy; that it has not been 
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founded upon any military necessity, 
but chiefly upon political expediency ; 
and for this reason I think that now 
that in this House the military or rather 
the naval element is strongly repre- 
sented, it is our duty, and high time to 
step forward and endeavour to show to 
this House the dangers of the system 
which has been pursued. Sir, the per- 
sonnel of this House has of late been 
greatly changed; and for that reason, 
also, I contend that it is desirable that 
hon. Members should have laid before 
them, at the earliest possible moment, 
the condition of the Dockyards ; in fact, 
that as trustees of that property, they 
should take stock of what is handed 
over to them before forming any judg- 
ment as regards the Navy Estimates 
which are about to be proposed. Again, 
I hold, Sir, that the observations which 
may be made this night will not affect 
the amount of the Estimates. They will 
not affect the amount of the Expendi- 
ture, but they will affect the mode of 
applying the moneys which this House 
may think proper to grant for the sup- 

ort of the Navy of this country; and 

therefore think that those observations, 
coming before the Statement of the right 
hon. Gentleman the First Lord, may en- 
able him to judge whether in the mode 
of applying the amount of money that 
may be voted he may not see, in this 
earliest stage of his administration, the 
means by which something may be done 
towards remedying the evils which I 
am about to complain of. Another 
reason for my rising is that I consider 
the system has completely broken down 
as shown by the important changes 
which have taken place since the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for the 
City of London (Mr. Goschen) became 
the First Lord of the Admiralty. I trust 
that my right hon. Friend the present 
First Lord of the Admiralty will believe 
me when I say that all hon. Members 
of this House who belong to the naval 
service of the country have entire con- 
fidence in him. More than that we are 
pleased to think and to know that he 
brings to the office of First Lord of the 
Admiralty a practical turn of mind. We 
feel that the Navy has been too long 
dealt with theoretically, and we are 
glad to think that we have at the head 
of the Department a Gentleman who 
comes without prejudice to his work, 
and who, I believe, will bring practical 
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views to bear in its performance. I 
have no doubt that he would make in- 
quiries for himself, but surrounded as 
he is by a permanent Staff connected 
with the system which now prevails, I 
think it is unnatural to suppose that he 
will have these errors which I am about 
to point out brought before him by 
others so readily as he will be likely 
to hear them from me—the permanent 
Staff would be more likely to stifle than 
promote inquiry. On that point I would 
like to quote an expression, in which I 
perfectly agree, which fell from the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Hali 
(Mr. Stansfeld), but who I regret is not 
now in his place. He said before the 
Select Committee of 1861— 


“There is beneath, in the lower regions of 
the Department, the vis inertie and the resist- 
ance of the great superstructure of officialism, 
that permanent, obstructive, and irresponsible 
body which so largely controls the Board, and 
represents so many external private interests 
the motive cause of so many indefensible jobs.” 


If this existed in a Department the 
heads of which were old and tried ser- 
vants of great experience—who had not 


been selected under one Government, 
but under each as it came into power— 
is it not likely that the permanent Staff 
of this Department, which I may say is 
almost entirely indebted for its exist- 
ence to the late Government, would offer 
still greater resistance to the First Lord 
than that described by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Halifax? I 
expressed the opinion that Parliament 
was mainly responsible for the system 
that prevails in our Dockyards, and my 
reasons for expressing that opinion are 
founded on the evidence which Hansard 
affords of the debates in this House, and 
in the Reports of the Committees of In- 
quiry which have been made during the 
last 10 years. There was a Committee 
on Economy in our Dockyards in 1859, 
and more than 10 years ago a Royal 
Commission inquired into the control and 
management of our Dockyards. There 
was also a Select Committee on Admiralty 
Administration in 1861, and a Select 
Committee to inquire into Admiralty 
moneys and accounts in 1868. Now, 
Sir, these inquiries were asked for by a 
particular section of this House, forming 
a powerful party both within and with- 
out this House, and if you look through 
the whole of the evidence you will find 
there was not a single question asked 
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as to whether or not this or that mea- 
sure affected the military power of the 
Royal Navy. As there is no digest of 
any of the evidence taken before the 
Committees or the Royal Commission it 
is difficult for me to prove my case. I 
have, however, vole through the evi- 
dence, and no doubt other hon. Mem- 
bers have done the same, and so far as 
I can see, the Reports are not supported 
by the evidence. I see euidinn all 
the inquiries nothing but an effort to 
disparage the Dockyards, and that the 
object to be attained was simply what I 
call disestablishment, and also to con- 
fiscate the moneys from their legitimate 
purpose—namely, that all the money 
voted for Dockyards should be spent 
within the establishments, and not for the 
benefit of the private trade of the coun- 
try. I shall be able to show many good 
reasons why it should not be done. In 
calling it disestablishment, I mean that 
the v1, Per in the Dockyards, instead 
of being established men, in the service 
of the Crown, are hired men able at a 
week’s notice to leave the work on 
which they are employed. In Vote 6, 
to be proposed this year, it will be 
found that for the Dockyards there was 
to be a sum of £1,180,376 asked for, 
while no less than £1,851,067 was to be 
distributed among the contractors of 
this country, so that half of the whole” 
amount proposed to be voted, nay the 
larger half, would go into the pockets 
of the private shipbuilders. I do not 
know whether I may say that coming 
events cast their shadows before, but I 
found a very startling statement on the 
Dockyard question in Zhe Times news- 
paper of the 4th inst.— 

“Happily we have outlived at least one of our * 
troubles in these matters. There is no longer 
any ‘Dockyard mystery’ to irritate economists 
and perplex the public. We no longer hear 
much even of Dockyard extravagance.” 


Feeling that it is an inspired article is 
the reason why I have quoted from it, 
and I am not surprised to find that at 
last those who have brought our Dock- 
yards almost to a state of disestablish- 
ment should wish to be allowed to “‘ rest 
and be thankful.”” We have had signs 
of disestablishment in Woolwich and 
Deptford Dockyards. I was at Pem- 
broke the other day, and it looked very 
much to my mind, as a Dockyard offi- 
cer, as if Pembroke is to follow in the 
same direction. I also see the same 
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signs at Sheerness, and when I hear of 
a civilian superintendent, and when I 
know as a fact that the great originator 
of the system which now prevails had 
actually recommended to the Admiralty 
that all the men in the Dockyards 
should be disestablished, that the estab- 
lishment should cease altogether, and 
that we should trust entirely to hired 
labour, I say that I am justified in the 
supposition that I have expressed. If 
we look to the United States of Ame- 
rica, and if we turn to the evidence and 
the Reports of the Secretary to the Navy 
you will find there what America has 
experienced during the late War ought 
to be a warning to this country. I have 
referred to these Reports because we 
are often called on to look to the United 
States as an example. I have stated 
that in my opinion the present system 
has proved most fatal in its results, 
and a noble Duke has stated in ‘“ another 
place,” that our Dockyards are the back- 
bone of the Navy, and that if we wanted 
a test of the material power of those es- 
tablishments we could not do so better 
than by counting the number of men on 
the establishment lists. Now, I believe 
that this House will agree with me that 
the noble Duke is an authority on naval 
affairs, and whilst on one side he tests the 
material power for war of these estab- 
lishments by the number of established 
men on the lists of the Dockyards, we 
have the late Controller of the Navy 
actually recommending to the Board of 
Admiralty to disestablish the Dockyards 
altogether. In the Estimates for this 
year, I find that we have on the estab- 
lishment lists the names of 6,080 men, 
and on the hired list, 8,220 men, and 
taking the amount of money which it is 
proposed to spend in building ships by 
contract, and having taken the opinion 
of a very efficient officer who has given 
me the number of men required for that 
purpose at 4,000, there are 18,300 men 
to be employed this year in building and 
repairing Her Majesty’s ships, out of 
which 6,000 only are on the establish- 
ment. Is not this, I ask, partial dis- 
establishment? But, Sir, I shall come to 
that subject again presently. I have 
said that this is an opportune time for 
bringing this subject before the House, 
and I would wish to explain my reasons 
more fully with regard to it. Atthelate 
Election hon. Members on both sides of 
the House in their addresses to their con- 
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stituents deemed it a very popular thing 
to advocate the maintenance of Her 
Majesty’s military and naval establish- 
ments. Now, Sir, I ask any hon. Mem- 
ber who is likely to reply to me to-night, 
what is meant by maintaining the estab- 
lishments of the Crown? Is it to be 
done by hired men who will be at liberty 
to leave their work any day they like, or 
does it not mean to maintain these estab- 
lishments, as they have hitherto been 
maintained, by engaging the permanent 
service of the working-classes? If 
these addresses were favourably received 
by the constituencies, I have a right to 
claim from this House—returned, and 
as it were pledged, to maintain these 
establishments—that they should look 
well into this question and see whether 
these establishments, as at present exist- 
ing, are in that state of preparation for 
a sudden outbreak of war that they 
ought to be; that they are intended to 
be; and which I believe the country 
believes them to be from the representa- 
tions that have been made. Another 
reason why I think it expedient that this 
subject should be discussed thus early 
and before the Navy Estimates are taken 
into consideration is, as I stated just 
now, that in my opinion the system 
which has been introduced has com- 
pletely broken down—the system origi- 
nated out of the Royal Commission of 
1861. At any rate, we have it in evi- 
dence on the loss of the Megara, and we 
have heard it from the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Pontefract (Mr. 
Childers) that he took the advice of the 
late Controller of the Navy, and that he 
carried out his scheme with regard to 
Admiralty reform almost entirely in its 
details. The right hon. Gentleman 
could have done nothing else I suppose 
in a matter of the kind than to take the 
advice of his naval colleagues. The 
system is fully stated in the Report of 
the Royal Commission of 1861, and it 
says— 

“The control and management of the Dock- 
yards is inefficient. This inefficiency may be 
attributed to the following causes:—lIst, the 
constitution of the Board of Admiralty; 2nd, 
the defective organization of the subordinate 
departments; 3rd, the want of clear and well- 
defined responsibility ; 4th, the absence of any 
means, both now and in times past, of effectually 


checking expenditure, from the want of accurate 
accounts.” 


The Report recommends, with a view to 
remedying these alleged defects, that a 
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Minister of the Navy Department should 
be appointed ; and it goes on to recom- 
mend the appointment of a Controller 
General, who should have almost un- 
limited power over most of the estab- 
lishments connected with the Admiralty. 
It so happens that this system was in- 
troduced and carried out under the most 
favourable auspices as regards the late 
Controller of the Navy, inasmuch as he 
himself was appointed Controller Gene- 
ral. What occurred? We were told 
that the first advantage to be derived 
by the change was direct responsibility. 
A most lamentable occurrence happened 
shortly after the loss of the Captain; 
and what did we find? Why, we found 
that the Controller General threw the 
responsibility on the shoulders of the 
First Lord of the Admiralty, and up 
to this day it has never yet been brought 
home who was responsible for that sad 
affair. I am not going to leave any- 
thing in doubt with regard to my opi- 
nion. I speak in the presence of i 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Pontfract. Captain Coles was a great 
friend of mine; and I for one consider 
it was a cruel injury to endeavour to 
settle the responsibility on the shoulders 
of the right hon. Gentleman. [I hold 
him entirely irresponsible. I also hold 
that Captain Coles was irresponsible, for 
it can be proved in the numerous letters 
that he wrote that he positively refused 
to have anything to do with the naval 
architectural qualities of that ship. I 
shall say no more upon that subject, 
except that it shows that the system 
broke down in one of the first recom- 
mendations made—namely, the estab- 
lishment of direct responsibility. Then, 
also, in the case of the Magera it was 
impossible to establish direct responsi- 
bility. It is only to look into the 
working of the other portion of the sys- 
tem to see that it has also broken down. 
I am aware that this is not an interest- 
ing subject to this House ; but I have a 
duty to perform. I know that I have 
difficulties to encounter, and to contend 
against vested interests which are 
strongly represented here and also out- 
side the House. Sir, the chief objec- 
tions which I hold to the present system 
are the transfer of the work to private 
firms; the hired system of workmen ; 
the redundant accounts and returns ; and 
the insufficient stock in hand of impe- 
nishable stores. 
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man the Member for Montrose (Mr. 
Baxter) will not, Iam sure, feel hurt if 
I attribute in a great degree to him the 
carrying out of a system of accounts, 
and of the store supply of the Navy. 
The right hon. Gentleman has expressed 
himself strongly upon the satisfactory 
results obtained by that system. He 
has spoken of measures which he de- 
signates as being of a magnitude and 
importance unexampled in history; and 
has said that his consolation for the 
change of opinion which had been ex- 
hibited by the late Election was that not 
one of those grand achievements would 
ever be called in question. Well, Sir, 
I am afraid I have already commenced 
to call in question one of those “ grand 
achievements;” and I say that the 
fault, as it appears to me, lies entirely 
in the misconceived notion that the Dock- 
yards are to be dealt with as commercial 
establishments, and in the fact of legis- 
lators having lost sight of the military 
element which, in all matters connected 
with these departments, ought to be first 
considered. I will refer to these estab- 
lishments under two heads—first, as re- 
gards their matériel; and, next, as re- 
gards their personnel; and, in each case, 
I think I shall be able to prove that 
neither as to economy nor efficiency is 
the present system at all satisfactory. 
Now, Sir, these Dockyards are very 
valuable property. If you were to capi- 
talize them, their value—without over- 
stating the case — would be between 
£50,000,000 and £100,000,000. They 
are placed in trust of this House ; and 
this House appoints stewards to take 
care of that valuable property. Now, 
if they are to be dealt with as commer- 
cial establishments, would not commer- 
cial men consider it their duty to endea- 
vour, to the utmost possible extent, to 
turn that vast property to the most 
profitable account? Would they not 
try, in every way, to realize the largest 
amount of profits out of those establish- 
ments? If they received orders to 
build ships, would they hand them over 
to other firms—tothat of the hon. Member 
for the Tower Hamlets (Mr. Samuda), or 
any other firm of shipbuilders? Would 
they pay interest on the — of that 
private shipbuilder, while they allowed 
their own property to lie fallow? A 
great question is involved, and it is 
this — You have from 50,000,000 to 
100,000,000 of money, and the more 
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work you can do, the more likely you 
are to pay a profit upon the capital in- 
vested; but if you take only half the 
work you could do, and have the remain- 
der done by private firms, are you not 
betraying your trust to this country? I 
am not a financier, but I can understand 
that ; and I want to know how it is that 
the present state of things has been 
brought about. I shall presently hear 
some reason advanced for it, I dare say ; 
but, as yet, I have not heard a good 
reason why we should deal with these 
establishments, if they are to be treated 
as commercial concerns, differently from 
what any commercial man would deal 
with his own establishment, or with his 
own capital, if it were invested in pro- 
perty of this kind. Supposing there 
were no great shipbuilding firms on this 
side of the channel, and there were such 
firms on the other side, would this House 
be prepared, for a moment, to hand over 
to the shipbuildersof France and Belgium 
the building of ships which now fall into 
the hands of private contractors in this 
country, so long as we had plenty of 
space in our Dockyards? I say, No, 
Sir. Why, then, should we do it to 
contractors in this country, if it is not 
done for the purpose of benefiting a 
particular class of trade? Sir, I have 
heard this side of the House accused of 
class legislation ; but if that is not class 
legislation, I do not know what it is. It 
is only one class that is benefited— 
namely, the great shipbuilding class of 
this country—the great contractors for 
stores in this country ; while all the rest 
of the community suffers. If you de- 
teriorate the value of your property—if, 
in fact, you put money, which ought to 
go into the public Exchequer, into the 
pockets of a particular class instead, 
then I maintain you are neglecting your 
duty—those who are acting as stewards 
of the property, are neglecting their 
duty to this House, and the Board of 
Admiralty, who are the stewards, will 
have to render an account of their 
stewardship. I have heard as one rea- 
son for this—that you ought to train the 
men, in these establishments, in the art 
of building ships-of-war. Now, Sir, is 
there any hon. Member of this House 
who would get up and say that if a war 
broke out to-morrow, we should have 
time to build one of our large ships before 
the war wasended? ‘The war would, in 
all probability, break out with sudden- 
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ness, and end with equal suddenness; and 
I question whether, even within a fort- 
night’s time of the declaration of war, 
the supremacy of the sea would not be 
decided in the Channel if the war were 
with any of the European maritime 
Powers. In what condition do you now 
find your Dockyards? You find them, 
in some of the most important elements 
of storage, with not six months’ stores ; 
and if two or three ships were commis- 
sioned to-morrow, you would not have 
enough to supply them with. Out of 
18,000 men employed you have only 
6,000 in the establishment. The other 
12,000 are trades unionists. Your fac- 
tories are full of trades unionists; and 
they have told you as much in the me- 
morials they have sent to the Admiralty. 
These very men have actually come for- 
ward to teach the Government what they 
ought to do, and why they ought to do it. 
They say—‘‘ Place us on the establish- 
ment ;’’ and they have given their rea- 
son why they should be so placed. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: What is the 
date of the memorial to which you now 
refer ? 

ApmrraL ELLIOT: It was presented 
in 1859. There was more than one me- 
morial addressed to the Committee on 
Dockyards from workmen at Ports- 
mouth and other yards, all of them 
being equally strong. Here is one from 
Portsmouth. It states that labour being 
a marketable commodity those obtain the 
best description of work who pay the best 
price for itand hold forth a prospect of 
permanent employment, and that the 
Government by adding superannuation 
would obtain what is most desired by 
masters—namely, good, steady, and in- 
dustrious workmen. I will not trouble 
the House further on this point as the 
Report of the Committee is in the hands 
of hon. Members; but I may observe 
that the memorials from these workmen 
show in every way why they consider it 
desirable for the benefit of the country 
at large that they should be placed on 
the establishment. Before I was asked 
the question to which I have now given 
an answer, I was remarking on the 
difficulty in which we might be placed 
in the event of war by the present sys- 
tem pursued at the Dockyards with re- 
gard to our unprepared state for war. 
If you look back to the Crimean War, 
you will find that the Russian fleets were 
blockaded during the whole war. And 
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why? Because we produced an over- 
powering naval Force at the very com- 
mencement of the war, and they never 
dared to come out to sea. What would 
occur if the Dockyards were left as they 
arenow? You have 6,000 men on the 
establishment, and you have 12,000 
hired men ; 8,000 of these being in your 
Dockyards, and 4,000 out of them. By 
doing away with the hired system you 
would have a force of 18,000 workmen, 
skilled and disciplined, in your own Dock- 
yards, available for any emergency. It 
would not cost you a penny this year, 
the only eventual cost being, that you 
would have to pay the men their pensions 
earlier than they receive them at present. 
Are you not helping to make the men 
discontented when, giving them what is 
called a pension, you do not count time 
for it till they reach the age of 40 
years? Itis a farce to tell them they 
will have a pension under a rule like 
that, fora man might be 15 years on 
the hired list before being put on the 
establishment, and hired time does not 
count for pension. It isa farce to say 
that a man shall have a maximum pen- 
sion of £60 a-year when he has reached 
the age of 60 years, when at the same 
time you prevent his serving long enough 
to obtain it. Suppose you do not put 
these men on the established list, and a 
war breaks out, what may happen? 
They will probably strike to a man for 
higher wages. This has happened be- 
fore; and to a certain degree I was the 
cause of it. Not many years ago I was 
visiting the French naval forts, and 
observing the great activity going on 
there, I came home at once and ac- 
quainted the First Lord of the Admiralty 
with the fact. A Supplementary Vote 
was taken; and the Achilles, the largest 
ship we then had building, was ordered 
to be hastened forward. The workmen 
got the hint that something was wanted, 
and they immediately struck for wages. 
They knew there was some threatened 
danger, and they turned the occasion to 
their own advantage, as they thought. 
What had we todo? Rather than hold 
to these men who struck for wages, we 
discharged them, and we putin their place 
the established shipwrights—all of them 
experienced only in wooden ship-build- 
ing—and they built the Achilles; and 
the First Lord of the Admiralty compli- 
mented them on the excellency of their 
workmanship. It is worthy of remark 
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that Dockyard men have never been 
known, on any one occasion, when placed 
on the establishment, to threaten to 
break their contract with the Govern- 
ment. They have been loyal to the 
Government at all times—in peace and 
in war, and have never, during war- 
time, talked of higher wages. There- 
fore I say that the difference between 
the efficiency of our naval administra- 
tion now, and what it would be if the 
men were all placed on the established 
list, is beyond description ; the advan- 
tages would be so incalculable to the 
Government and the country. If you 
are going to keep up the hired system, 
my experience induces me to say that 
you had better at once commercialize the 
Dockyards altogether, and hand them 
over to the private firms. Where your 
men may discharge themselves at a 
week’s notice, you cannot have proper 
discipline. You are even obliged to 
submit to bad workmanship. First of 
all, you do not get skilled workmen to 
enter. I have ascertained from officers 
in the Dockyards that they get an inferior 
class of men—that is to say, less skilled. 
‘“We have to put him to machinery,” 
said my informants, ‘‘ when he first 
comes to the factory, and we have to 
teach him his work; and after being 
there a few years, he becomes a skilled 
workman. If you do not give him 
exactly what he wishes for—if you do 
not put him on the highest rate of pay 
—he goes off to a private builder’s yard, 
and you have to begin again with teach- 
ing unskilled men.” In fact, these fac- 
tories are nurseries for the private trade. 
Another objection is this :—Out of the 
8,000 hired men, you have no selection 
for officers. You make your selection 
only from the established list. The men 
on the hired list are certainly expecting 
to get on the established one; but 
‘Hope long deferred makes the heart 
sick,’’ and no wonder there is discontent 
in the Dockyards. They have not the 
same social position in the town where 
they live, nor do they enjoy the same 
credit that the established men command. 
Therefore, in every sense of the word, it 
is desirable that the hired system should 
be discontinued. I fear I am wearying 
the House, but I trust that as this is the 
first time I have had the honour of ad- 
dressing it, hon. Members will grant me 
that indulgence which they are always 
generously disposed to give on such occa- 
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sions. By this > ee of subsidizing the 
private trade, the Government get no 
return for it, except it be an inferior 
article, and that not at a less price. I 
have read all the Reports on the subject, 
with a view to ascertain whether we get 
the work done at a less price than we 
could do it for ourselves; but I find that 
exactly the contrary is the case, and I 
hold that, unless you add to the price of 
labour and material some extraordinary 
percentage for what is called ‘ Estab- 
lishment charges,” it cannot be possible 
that the cost should be greater in the 
Dockyards than it is. I know that com- 
plaints have been made that Dockyard 
men on daily pay have been found 
skulking, and that it has been said 
supervision was wanted to prevent that. 
But what did they do at the very time 
they complained of the want of super- 
vision? ‘They took away the Inspectors 
from the Dockyards. In the present Esti- 
mates I find a charge of £10,000 to be de- 
voted to defraying the expenses of Inspec- 
tors to watch the building of ships in the 
private yards; so that you take away 
your own supervision and hand it over to 
the private firms. These Inspectors must 
necessarily be men of great discern- 
ment to be capable of watching building 
operations in private shipyards. In one 
of these yards, which I visited the other 
day, I found that a ship was being built 
there entirely under sub-contracts, the 
sub-contracting parties being, for the 
most part, men who had risen from the 
ranks, with little or no education, and 
having undergone no competitive ex- 
amination. They were men with a turn 
for making money, and after taking 
these sub-contracts they employed the 
labour. ‘There were some 20 or 380, 
perhaps as many as 40, sub-contractors 
engaged on that vessel—every man in- 
terested in doing his work in such a 
manner as to make the most profit for 
himself. I maintain that you do not get 
the work done cheaper in the private 
shipyards. It is only due to those pro- 
fessional officers who are experienced in 
these matters to say so. I was once 
Superintendent of a Dockyard myself; 
and I found by my experience that 
you do not get a cheaper article in the 
private dockyard. But suppose, for 
the sake of argument, you do get as 
cheap an article, there are several rea- 
sons why the present system should not 
continue; and some of them I have 
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already mentioned, As regards the per- 
fection of the workmanship, we have 
only to refer to the evidence of all ex- 
perience, and we ought to have learnt a 
lesson in the loss sustained on the gun- 
boats in the Crimean War. It was only 
the other day that I received a letter 
from Bermuda; and as it is dated the 
lith January, it is evident that the 
letter was not prepared for the present 
occasion. It is written by an officer, and 
he says that— 

“The captain has been on shore for the last 
fortnight on account of his cabin being in such 
a defective state, all around it, there being 
nothing but dry rot.” (The vessel is Her Ma- 
jesty’s ship Niobe.) ‘“ But consider the Plover— 
Commissioned the same day as this ship, she 
was so rotten that she had to be patched up in 
order that she might be sent home with safety.” 

Mr, GOSCHEN : What date is that 
letter ? 

ADMIRAL 
January. 

Mr. GOSCHEN : This year? 

Apmirat ELLIOT: This year ; either 
in January or February, I cannot make 
out which. The writer goes on to say— 

“ Our boilers were in such a bad state that our 
stoker actually put his fingers through while he 
was feeling for something the other day.”’ 

Mr. GOSCHEN : Was she a contract- 
built ship ? 

Apmrrat ELLIOT: I believe she was. 
But if she was not, the case still shows 
that our stores were so defective that, 
for the first time in the history of the 
Navy, we built ships with bad timber. 
Now, Sir, I have dealt with the matériel; 
and I next propose to refer to the per- 
sonnel of our Dockyards. I have said that 
the fluctuating number of workmen at 
the Dockyards, taking the average of 
the past few years, may be put down 
at 2,000 or 3,000; and what I sug- 
gest is that, out of the total number 
of 18,000 men employed, 15,000 of 
them might be placed on the Establish- 
ment. That would make our Dockyards 
three times as powerful as they are at 
present, according to the opinion of the 
noble Duke I before referred to, besides 
the advantage to the Government and 
the country of having the men under 
control: and I regard the question of 
discipline asa most important one. The 
only mode of punishing a workman is 
to keep him from coming into the dock- 
yard for a few days, or discharge him. 
But if the workman is a hired one, you 
have no control over him whatever. 
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Only a short time since an occurrence 
took place in a private building yard, 
which might as easily happen in one of 
our own Dockyards. The officer whose 
duty it was to superintend such matters, 
went to complain of some rivets that had 
been en 9. secured, and he was 
nearly ‘‘ lynched” by the workmen be- 
fore he left the yard. During the Rus- 
sian War the workmen received 10s. and 
15s. a-day, and their demoralized state, 
when they were receiving those wages 
in the private yards, was such as to offer 
an example to us that we ought to pro- 
vide against. I believe I shall be borne 
out by the recollection of hon. Members 
when I say that those men were in such 
a demoralized state that it was only with 
great difficulty the private shipbuilders 
could get their contracts completed. The 
question is, whether you would have 
such men to deal with in case of war, or 
disciplined, skilled workmen, who would 
never fail in time of need? Now, Sir, 
I am told that, independent of the ques- 
tion of cheapness of work, and inde- 
pendent of the question of teaching 
shipbuilders in the private trade to build 
men-of-war, we should encourage the 
growth of plant in private yards. But 
surely it would be better to put the 
plant into our own yards. The argu- 
ment is this—‘‘If you employ private 
builders, they will enlarge their estab- 
lishments ; they will get more plant into 
their yards, and will be more ready to 
serve you at the outbreak of war.” But 
why should we not put the plant into 
our own yards? It is curious that the 
annual requisition of the officers for 
machinery to make the Dockyards more 
productive, is a requisition that is always 
scratched out at the Admiralty; and I 
have ascertained within the last few 
days that it was intentionally done. Not 
only are we disestablishing the Dock- 
yards, but they are intended gradually 
to become simply repairing yards, or 
— there might he a ship or two 

ult in them. If you go down to 
Portsmouth, Devonport, or Chatham, 
you walk almost through a wilderness, 
so little seems to be going on; and at 
Keyham we have 14 acres of boiler 
ground not utilized, while we are paying 
20 per cent more to contractors than we 
can make boilers for ourselves. I have 
that on the very highest authority, and 
I could name other stores which, as re- 
gards the comparative cheapness of 
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manufacture, have been tested very 
closely ; and the evidence was much in 
favour of the cheapness of manufac- 
ture in the Government establishments. 
If that be the case, the three points 
of objection raised to the Dockyards have 
fallen to the ground; but I will leave 
some of my supporters to deal with those 
— further when they are raised. 

s regards plant, there is a further 
point connected with the docks. I was 
at Pembroke the other day, where the 
Fury, one of our largest ships is build- 
ing. A requisition was made that the 
Dockyard authorities should be allowed 
to widen the bottom of the dock in order 
that the Fury might be completed there, 
because she could not be so completed 
on account of the dock being too narrow. 
An estimate was made—it was very 
small in amount—and yet it was refused. 
That ship will have to be sent from 
Pembroke to another yard. All the iron 
plates are to be bent at Pembroke, and 
then the plates and the vessel will be 
sent to another yard where she will go 
into dock in order to have these plates 

ut on. Then she will return to Pem- 

roke to be finally completed; and the 
expense of all that will be quite as great 
as the cost of enlarging the dock at 
Pembroke would have been. I ask, why 
these refusals are given? Is it in pur- 
suance of the system of disestablishing 
our Dockyards, and of going to war in 
future by contract. In regard to dock 
accommodation, it has been known that, 
even in times of peace, ships have been 
compelled to wait a considerable time 
in order to get into the docks. At 
Sheerness there is a deep water inlet of 
the sea admirably situated for the repair 
of any North Sea Fleet; and by an 
arrangement of having two docks thrown 
into one, you would have a deep water 
dock that any ship could go into even if 
she were sunk below her usual water- 
line. I see no attempt made in that 
direction ; but I see great centralization 
at Chatham. I question now whether, 
looking at all things, it would not have 
been wiser to have retained Woolwich 
Dockyard. Chatham is not too large for 
our wants if we only utilized the place; 
but while we are going on employing 
private contractors, I cannot see why we 
should have enlarged the Dockyard at 
Chatham. Another feature of this sys- 
tem is the breaking up of ships. We 
have been breaking up ships by contract, 
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or we have been selling them to be 
broken up. The Report of 1868, which 
goes fully into this subject, appears to 
have been totally lost sight of, and we 
are still pursuing the old system. Here 
is a case which came to my knowledge 
yesterday. A vessel, perfectly sound— 
the Pelican—was sold for £5,000; and 
she was re-sold to the Portuguese Go- 
vernment for £40,000. It was always 
known that, in the breaking up of ships, 
the price of the wood paid for the 
work. 

Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE: When was 
the Pelican sold ? 

Apmirat ELLIOT: The information 
is contained in a Return asked for by 
the hon. Member for Lincoln (Mr. Seely) 
in 1867. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: In 1867? 

Apmrrat ELLIOT: If the right hon. 
Gentleman is inquisitive, he will find 
all the information contained in the 
correspondence. These vessels were often 
sold for a small sum, and the Govern- 
ment sometimes bought back the copper 
which was taken from them. There 
was one case in which we sold a vessel 
for £300, and then paid £1,500 for the 
copper upon her; and, as the late Con- 
troller is reported to have said, it would 
have been better to have burnt the ves- 
sel, and allowed the copper to fall out 
in the Dockyard. The breaking up of 
these ships is a valuable feature in the 
Dockyard. It occupies labour; it in- 
creases the number of men you have 
there at the outbreak of war; and it 
gives them the opportunity of making 
higher wages, because you can break 
up a ship by task and job work. It is 
work to which you can put your men at 
any time if you happen to have a slack 
week or so; and yet these vessels have 
been sold wholesale to the private trade 
in the manner which I have described. 
There is another point to which I wish 
to allude—the employment of the Re- 
serves of our Fleet when at home in 
working in the Dockyards, and in per- 
forming the work which ought to be 
done by Dockyard labourers. I have 
been told lately that this is not so, be- 
cause these men are employed in the 
Steam Reserve, and that only ships 
whose repairs are completed are in the 
Steam Reserve. But every ship that is 
not actually at the time being in the 
hands of the Dockyard is in the Steam 
Reserve ; and these men, while in the 
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home ports instead of being employed 
for the benefit of the naval service and 
being instructed in their own duties, are 
employed in the Dockyards. I say that 
in employing these men in Dockyards 
you are doing a great detriment to the 
service. These men have been sailing 
abroad. You have them collected toge. 
ther at home for one year, and instead 
of taking that opportunity of improving 
their discipline and increasing their in- 
struction, you put them into the Dock- 
yards to supply the labour of the yards. I 
say that that is a most objectionable 
system. It is time when you have abo- 
lished hulks, even as habitations for con- 
victs, that you should abolish them as 
habitations for the seamen in your Navy. 
I hope the question of naval barracks 
will soon receive the attention of Par- 
liament; and I believe it is from want 
of naval support here that the subject 
has not before been taken up. I now 
come to the question of pay and pension 
in the Dockyards. I have said that if 
the men are well paid you will encourage 
good men to come to you. That is the 
best test of whether the pay of your 
Dockyard men is sufficient. If you find 
that the best class of men desire to enter 
the service, you may depend upon it that 
the men are sufficiently paid; if you 
find that you only get an inferior class 
of men you may depend upon it that they 
are not sufficiently paid. I am not going 
to deal with the question of the actual 
pay; but I must say here, in presence of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for the City of London (Mr. Goschen), 
that I believe that while he was at the 
Admiralty, if he had not the opportunity 
or power, he had the heart to Neen done 
all that he could for the good of the 
service with regard to the pay of the 
men, and that he acted to the best of 
his ability so far as he was advised. 
There were different ways of giving 
the advance of pay which he conceded ; 
but itso happens that the way in which 
it has been done has raised old ques- 
tions, and has made certain classes of 
men discontented. I hold Petitions in 
my hand from 10 different classes of 
workmen in the Dockyards complaining 
of the irregularity and injustice with 
which they have been treated in the late 
increase of pay. It was my intention 
to-night to have moved for an Inquiry 
into these matters ;‘but looking to the 
advanced state of the Session, and to 
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the fact that it would probably be next 
year before a Report could be made, I 
am induced not to move for a Committee 
of Inquiry but to be satisfied with the as- 
surance I have received, that every just 
claim will be fairly considered by the 
First Lord of the Admiralty. Now with 
regard to pensions, I have a few remarks 
tomake. I say that the men do not get 
the pensions which are held out to them, 
because you do not allow them to come 
into the established class until they 
are too old to reap the full advantage. 
I find by tables showing the payments 
required for different amounts of pen- 
sions, that a man of 21 years of age en- 
tering the Navy, can receive £40 a-year 
at 60 years of age, by a payment of 23d. 
a-day. I find that every man in the 
Dockyard may be insured against acci- 
dent iy a payment ofa halfpenny a-day, 
and for that he would receive £1 a-week 
for six months if disabled, and £100 for 
his family, if killed. Thatis, a sum of 
3d. would secure for each man a pension 
of £40 at 60 years of age, £1 a-week for 
six months if he were injured, and £100 
for his family if he were killed. I think 
this mode of dealing with the question of 
pensions is well worthy of the attention 
of my right hon. Friend. I have already 
said that stores are not sufficiently sup- 
plied, and as regards the question of 
purchase, there is no doubt that we have 
sold stores out of our Dockyards at very 
low prices, and shortly afterwards re- 
purchased stores of the same character at 
high prices. I do not think that is in the 
spirit of economy. I think that in the 
purchase of stores what we chiefly re- 
quire is publicity, and that if we adver- 
tised more the prices that we pay for 
stores, we would by that means get 
better stores at lower prices. I hold the 
joining of the offices of master ship- 
wright, engineer, and storekeeper, to 
have been not only a great mistake, but 
to have proved a dead failure. I have 
often heard great economists say that the 
expending officer ought not to be the 
custodian of his own stores, but that is 
exactly what has been done. When I 
was at Portsmouth Dockyard, when 
ships came in for repair, the officers had 
to send up an estimate of the cost of re- 
pair. It was afterwards found that the 
estimates in some cases were exceeded, 
and the officers got a severe reprimand. 
On the next occasion, not wishing to be 
reprimanded, the officers opened up the 
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ship to make sure of their estimate, and 
then the expenditure upon the ship was 
considered to be so great that they got 
another reprimand. There have been, 
however, no reprimands of late, and on 
enquiring why, I was told that the offi- 
cers so managed the labour and the 
ships’ stores, that they rectified the ex- 
penditure, and everybody was contented 
at the end of the year. Had I been in 
the place of these officers I would have 
done the same thing. We have a 
book supplied to this House called 
the Parliamentary Blue Book. It costs 
a great deal of money. I do not know 
whether any hon. Member has looked at 
it; but I am sorry to be obliged to tell 
the House that if hon. Members con- 
sider that that book contains an accurate 
statement of expenditure they are much 
mistaken. It is balanced at the end, I 
know ; but its accuracy depends entirely 
on the system which prevails in the 
Dockyard. You have stock-taking in 
the yards, and instead of taking stock ac- 
curately you have fallacious ledger 
entries. There is a short story which I 
will tell the House on this point. There 
was a master painterin one of the Dock- 
yards whose tanks were empty of paint. 
He goes to the store office and says— 
‘*T have got no paint.” The clerk brings 
the ledger and says—‘‘ No paint! You 
have got five tons of paint in the ledger.” 
The painter touched his hat and observed 
—‘‘I am glad you have got paint in 
that book, because I have got none in 
the tanks.” It is impossible that these 
Returns can be correct; but as this 
question will come on again I shall make 
no more remarks on it at present. The 
expenditure in the Accountant General’s 
department is £15,000 more than it was 
seven years ago. You have just ap- 
pointed what they call a book-keeper at 
£800, whilst your responsible officers in 
the Dockyards are not receiving any- 
thing like the same salary. If a Com- 
mittee had been appointed I would have 
been able to prove that these Returns are 
perfectly useless and inaccurate, and 
when the Vote for the Accountant Ge- 
neral’s department comes on I will 
propose to reduce it by £15,000. I 
have detained the House longer than I 
should have done. I wished clearly to 
bring before hon. Members the state of 
our Dockyards. I wished to show that 
they were in a most unsatisfactory con- 
dition, and that this was due to the 
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policy which had been pursued, and 
which I hold was intended to place them 
in the position of which I complain. It 
was intended to disestablish the Dock- 
yards—it was intended to confiscate 
money from the Dockyards so that it 
might benefit a particular class of trade. 
The question of the efficiency of our 
Dockyards has been totally neglected ; 
and if in their present state war broke 
out, there would be imminent danger to 
the country. I trust that this discussion 
will not fall idly upon the House—that 
we may commence a course of reaction, 
and return to the state of things when 
our Dockyards did serve their purpose as 
the history of many wars has plainly 
proved. 

Mr. HUNT said, he must congratu- 
late the hon. and gallant Gentleman the 
Member for Chatham (Admiral Elliot) 
on the very able manner in which he 
had enforced his views, and begged to 
assure him that the different matters on 
which he had spoken would receive his 
most careful attention. But his hon. 
and gallant Friend must be well aware 
that it was too early in his (Mr. Hunt’s) 
official life as yet for him to have made 
up his mind on the different matters 
which he had discussed. The question 
what part of the shipbuilding of the 
Navy should take place in the Dockyards, 
and what part should be performed by 
private contract, was one on which there 
were great differences of opinion. The 
question, also, as to what should be the 
proportions of hired men and established 
men was one which would require very 
careful examination. The other matters 
also to which his hon. and gallant Friend 
had alluded required attentive considera- 
tion. He had only been able up to the 
present time to make a very cursory in- 
spection of two Dockyards, and as soon 
as the Session was over he would devote 
a very considerable time to Dockyard 
questions, especially to those which had 
been brought before the House. He 
was very glad that his hon. and gallant 
Friend was satisfied to leave the matter 
as it stood without moving for a Com- 
mittee, because, as his hon. and gallant 
Friend had himself said, no Committee 
could complete their task in the course 
of what was left of this Session; and 
suppose any changes were found neces- 
sary by his (Mr. Hunt’s) Colleagues and 
himself in the course of their investiga- 
tion next autumn, it would be impossible 
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to make those changes when the Com- 
mittee had not completed their inquiries, 
supposing they were to be re-appointed 
nextSession. He was exceedingly anxious 
not to lose an opportunity that evening 
—it being so late in the Session—of ex- 
plaining the Navy Estimates in Com- 
mittee, and he therefore trusted that his 
hon. and gallant Friend would be satis- 
fied with having called attention to the 
subjects he had dealt with in his speech. 

Mr. E. J. REED said, it was very 
desirable that, before the House went 
into Committee of Supply, some remarks 
should be made upon the speech of the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman the Member 
for Chatham (Admiral Elliot)—a most 
unfortunate speech for our Dockyards. 
He had laid down propositions which 
were not essential to the well-being of the 
Dockyards, and, at the same time, would 
be very injurious to the country. He 
had protested against the policy of Go- 
vernment Business being done by the 
private trade of the country, but a more 
questionable doctrine was never pro- 
pounded to the House, for everybody 
who had thoroughly considered the sub- 
ject must be aware that it was one of 
the most fortunate things that had ever 
happened to the shipbuilding industry 
of this country that a considerable part 
of the shipbuilding ordered by the Go- 
vernment had been given to private firms. | 
The hon. and gallant Member had argued 
that the Government Dockyards ought 
to be the only establishments in this 
country which should be allowed to build 
iron-clad ships. Why, it was the com- 
petition of the private yards which had 
rendered this country the principal re- 
sort of the world for the production of 
iron-clad vessels. Indeed, considering 
the enormous stimulus which the ship- 
building trade had given to the iron and 
coal interests of the country, he won- 
dered that anyone should declaim in that 
House against the system of construct- 
ing some Government ships in private 
dockyards. No doubt the system re- 
quired regulation, and of late he had 
noticed a tendency to place ships at low 
prices in the hands of inexperienced 
persons to an extent which was not alto- 
gether prudent. Still, he hoped we 
should never see the Government Dock- 
yards converted into close establishments 
in which alone iron-clad ships could be 
built. As for the persistent efforts of 
different Ministries to disestablish all the 
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Dockyards, that was a phantom which 
existed only in the imagination of the 
hon. and gallant Member. For himself, 
he was not disposed to believe there had 
been any desire on the part of recent 
Ministers of either party to cut down the 
number of Dockyards improperly. Cer- 
tainly, the Dockyard he represented ran 
no risk of being closed. Great additions 
had been made to the plant, and in the 
Estimates for the coming year, the First 
Lord of the Admiralty would propose 
to execute one-third of the iron-clad 
shipbuilding in Pembroke Dockyard. 
Again, with regard to the administration 
of the Dockyards, he was unable to 
concur with the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber. For instance, the hon. and gallant 
Member objected to the placing of a 
mechanical officer over the shipbuilding, 
the machinery, and the stores, whereas 
that was one of the best arrangements 
ever made, and one, moreover, which 
existed in every private establishment 
in the country. An Admiral had never 
been appointed to the charge of a large 
private shipbuilding establishment, al- 
though one was frequently nominated 
to a similar post in the public service. 
He agreed that an Admiral was in his 
place at the head of Portsmouth and 
Devonport Dockyards, which were closely 
concerned with the outfit of ships, but he 
doubted the propriety of retaining such 
officers in Dockyards where the opera- 
tions were purely mechanical. He ap- 
proved the appointment of mechanical 
chiefs by the right hon. Member for 
Pontefract, but thought their salaries 
ought to be increased to £1,000 a-year, 
as they would thus be placed in proper 
relations to the Naval Superintendents, 
who were at present, perhaps, too prone to 
use their position for the purpose of inter- 
fering with those mechanical operations 
of which they knew little or nothing. 
The hon. and gallant Member had in- 
vited the House to discuss the responsi- 
bility of the loss of the Captain, and 
although there was a time when it might 
have been desirable to discuss that sad 
and lamentable catastrophe, yet it was 
not his present intention to take up the 
challenge of the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber, for he felt sure he should consult 
both the good feeling and the good taste 
of the House in declining to do so. He 
would next say that he was surprised 
that the hon. and gallant Gentleman 
should have directed so many of his re- 
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marks against an officer of his own pro- 
fession, who was unable to reply to him 
in that place, and he must say that the 
hon. and gallant Member had attributed 
to Sir Spencer Robinson views and opi- 
nions which he (Mr. Reed) had never 
before heard attributed to him. 

Apmtrat ELLIOT: I have seen them 
in his own handwriting. 

Mr. E. J. REED: If the handwriting 
was not in a public document I think it 
is unfortunate that it should have been 
produced here. 

Avmrrat ELLIOT: It was in a public 
document. 

Mr. E. J. REED: Then I hope the 
hon. and gallant Officer will, when we 
are in Committee on the Estimates, give 
us the date and the occasion of that 
document. 

Apmrrat ELLIOT: I shall be happy 
to move for it. 

Mr. E. J. REED said, the assertion 
that Sir Spencer Robinson desired to 
abolish the Dockyards was in direct con- 
tradiction to all he knew of that gallant 
officer, and he (Mr. Reed) had enjoyed 
a long and intimate connection with him. 
It might, perhaps, be supposed from the 
tenor of his remarks that he was wholly 
opposed to the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber who brought forward this Motion, 
whereas, in truth, he was opposed only 
to the spirit of the speech, and to the 
general statements which had been im- 
ported into it. In his opinion, the 
officers and men in our Dockyards were 
labouring under considerable disadvan- 
tages, but the general statements of the 
hon. and gallant officer were calculated 
to prejudice their case, especially on the 
Opposition side of the House, where 
some economists still survived. The 
hon. and gallant Gentleman attacked the 
hired men, but the question of the ad- 
mixture of hired and established artizans 
in the Dockyards was a very serious one, 
and one in which a Minister might easily 
go wrong. Unlike the hon. and gallant 
Member, he was fully prepared to main- 
tain that the hired men had behaved 
well, and were a thoroughly valuable 
and reliable body. It was said they 
were union men, but it was a very pru- 
dent thing that they were so, because 
workmen were as entitled as themselves 
to look after their legitimate interests. 
Besides, the hired men, being members 
of trade societies, were in good relations 
with working men in other parts of the 
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country, and that circumstance naturally 
tended to pull up the wages of the es- 
tablished men. He concurred in much 
that was said by the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman as to the redundancy of Re- 
turns, because the abnormal activity of 
the House on that subject had been very 
injurious in its effect upon practical work 
in the Dockyards. He would not stand 
any longer between the House and the 
statement of the First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty, but would conclude by express- 
ing his hope that those interested in the 
Dockyards would lay their heads toge- 
ther to devise a practical remedy for 
existing defects, instead of indulging in 
vague and general statements. 

Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE said, he was 
not surprised at the speech of the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman the Member for 
Chatham (Admiral Elliot), as during the 
late Election, that hon. Member had 
carried messages from one Dockyard to 
another, and had thereby raised expec- 
tations which he must do something to 
meet. The House would, therefore, do 
well to entertain, with great care, any 
statementscoming from interested parties. 
There was a time when the Dockyards 
were managed with reference to politics, 
and when the Members for Dockyard 
towns were considered Government Mem- 
bers; but the Duke of Somerset was the 
first to lay it down, that the Dockyards 
should be managed without any regard 
to political considerations, and that 
course had been followed by right hon. 
Gentlemen opposite when before in office, 
and also by the late Government. He 
(Mr. Shaw-Lefevre) was sorry that the 
system appeared about to be revived 
again. He should have been glad to have 
acceded to the request of the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite (Mr. Hunt) to go into 
Committee at once, were it not that there 
were some observations which he wished 
to make upon what had fallen from the 
hon. and gallant Member for Chatham. 
When hisright hon. Friend (Mr. Goschen) 
undertook last year to raise the wages 
of Dockyard men, he did it in such a way 
that it should not become a subject of dis- 
cussion in that House, and that capital 
could not be made out of it by Members 
for the Dockyard towns. The main sub- 
ject upon which the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman had addressed the House was 
what he called ‘the disestablishment ”’ 
of the Dockyard men, and he gathered 
from his rather discursive speech, that 
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the two points to which he specially re- 
ferred were what he held to be the undue 
er pane of non-established to estab- 
ished men in the Dockyards, and the 
great amount of work given to con- 
tractors outside the yards. For many 
years past it had been the custom to give 
some of the work to contractors outside, 
and he believed it to be a very wise 
course, for the reasons given by the hon. 
Member for Pembroke (Mr. Reed). But 
there were other reasons; it excited 
emulation, and enabled us to compare 
the one class of work with the other. 
Besides, in time of peace it would not 
be wise to employ all the labour of the 
Dockyards in building, for, if we did, 
we should not be able to execute the 
repairs which might be required. He 
aid not think the late Government had 
exceeded the usual proportion of work 
put out on contract, the proportion given 
out by the previous Administration be- 
ing, he was informed, larger. New 
machinery had always been done by 
contract outside. With regard to the 
question of established as compared with 
non-established men, he, equally with 
the hon. Member for Pembroke, re- 
gretted to hear the observations made 
by the hon. and gallant Gentleman with 
respect to the latter. The conduct of 
the non-established men might compare 
favourably with that of any other men 
in the United Kingdom, and certainly 
with that of the established men. There 
was no intention on the part of the late 
Government to disestablish a greater 
number of dockyard men than now ex- 
isted ; but whether it would be wise to 
increase the number of establishment 
men, and to extend the system to the 
factory to which it had never been ex- 
tended hitherto, was a question well 
worth the attentive consideration of the 
right hon. Gentleman at the head of the 
Admiralty. For his part, he did not 
think it would be wise to extend the 
system of establishment to the factory. 
The hon. and gallant Gentleman had 
pointed out that some years ago there 
was a practice of selling ships, with a 
view to their being broken up by con- 
tract. That was a very faulty practice, 
and it was put an end to by his right 
Friend the Member for Pontefract some 
yearsago. The practice for the last five 
years had been that, where the Admi- 
ralty thought it right that a vessel should 
be broken up, it was done in the Dock- 
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yards, and where it was not thought 
proper to break the vessel up, she was 
rid and fetched a good price. The hon. 
and gallant Gentleman spoke of the 
Pelican, which, he said, was sold in 1867 
for £5,000, and was afterwards resold to 
the Spaniards for £40,000. That was, 
no doubt, a very serious case ; but, as it 
occurred in 1867, it was not during the 
tenure of office of the late Administra- 
tion. [Admiral Exzior: The vessel was 
sold between 1859 and 1867.] That 
merely carried the matter a great deal 
further back; and as to what Adminis- 
tration had sold it, he did not care, but 
certainly it was not the late Administra- 
tion. But those who had listened to the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman would con- 
clude that it had been done either by 
the right hon. Member for Pontefract or 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for the City of London. He agreed 
with the remarks made by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Pembroke that the arrangement 
made five years ago with the object of 
concentrating in one hand the business 
management of the Dockyards, putting 
under the master shipwright not only all 
questions relating to engineers and ma- 
chinery, but also to stores, was a wise 
one. He was aware that this arrange- 
ment met with great opposition from 
naval men, and that it was considered 
by many to be a prelude to doing away 
with the naval superintendents of the 
Dockyards. He was never in favour of 
doing away with them; but, at the same 
time, he could not look upon them as 
good business managers of those great 
establishments. He did not think they 
were, as a rule, qualified to act as busi- 
ness managers. What was required on 
the business side was to have really sound 
business managers, and that improve- 
ment was made by his right hon. Friend 
behind him. The hon. and gallant Gen- 
tleman had found great fault with the 
system of accounts; but in the main the 
Admiralty accounts might be looked 
upon as accurate, and as giving a cor- 
rect account of the money spent, and 
with regard to them, the charge of falsi- 
fication was brought before the Com- 
mittee of the hon. Member for Lincoln 
(Mr. Seely), and disapproved. It might 
be questioned, however, whether it was 
worth while printing the accounts in 
such voluminous and costly detail. 
Apmirat Str WILLIAM EDMON- 
STONE said, he did not believe it was 
the intention of his hon. and gallant 
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Friend (Admiral Elliot) to asperse the 
hired men; all that he did was to show 
the difference there was between the 
establishment men and the hired men, 
and he (Sir William Edmonstone) fully 
endorsed what his hon. and gallant Friend 
said. It was obvious that a great es- 
tablishment like a Dockyard must rely 
upon established men if we were to be 
prepared for an emergency, and although 
he had not any fault to find with hired 
men, yet the proportion employed should 
be limited. He was thankful for the 
opportunity of protesting against the as- 
sumption that Conservative Administra- 
tions were extravagant and careless in 
their accounts. It was true they did not 
conduct business on ‘‘ commercial prin- 
ciples ;” for instance, they kept up their 
stores so as to be prepared for any emer- 
gency, but they were not extravagant. 
He had himself held office in two Dock- 
yards, and he knew that that was the 
case. 

Caprain PRICE said, that it had been 
contended that there was an advantage 
in getting ships of war built by private 
contract, because it accustomed private 
builders to that kind of work, and caused 
a great demand to spring up from fo- 
reign countries. Now it was the first 
time that he had heard that this was an 
advantageous course for this country. 
It was private firms being experienced 
in building war ships that got us into 
the Alabama difficulty. No doubt a cer- 
tain proportion of ship building should 
be given to private yards, but more than 
half the iron-clads in the British Navy 
had been built by contract, and that in 
addition to many other kinds of vessels 
being so built. At present there were 
being built by contract the Ant, the 
Hyena, and the Weasel, wretched little 
gunboats, besides three or four sloops 
and corvettes, a tug, and a troop-ship. 
The private yards did not want the latter 
class of work to keep them in practice ; 
and why, therefore, should it not be done 
by our own established men? Why 
should we maintain in private yards 
plant to be used in building ships to be 
employed’ against ourselves? It had 
been laid down in a text-book that it 
was cheaper to build iron-clads by con- 
tract than to build them in private yards, 
and the reason given was that builders 
did not look for any profit. The author 
of that remarkable text-book was the 
hon. Member for Pembroke. As to the 
state of our stores, the fact was that 
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from motivesof what was called economy 
we had been living of late years upon 
capital. Our coal stores, for instance, 
had been very considerably reduced, and 
taking into account the rise which had 
taken place in the price of coal, this 
could not be called an economy. 
Mr. G. BENTINCK could not but 
think that both the House and the 
country were indebted to his hon. 
and gallant Friend (Admiral Elliot) 
for the very able way in which he 
had brought forward the subject. Never 
was there an attack more undeserved 
than that of the hon. Member for 
Reading (Mr. Shaw-Lefevre) upon his 
hon. and gallant Friend, for he had al- 
most impugned the motives, and cer- 
tainly had impugned the qualifications 
of his hon. and gallant Friend to deal 
with it; but he was quite sure the House 
would not endorse that opinion. A more 
clear, able, and conclusive statement he 
had never heard ; it was so complete that 
it appeared to be incapable of contra- 
diction. His hon. and gallant Friend 
had shown that the present condition of 
the Dockyards was dangerous to thé 
best interests of the country, because, 
in fact, the country was not prepared 
for war; and that it would be impossible 
to put itinto that necessary condition, if 
it should become necessary, within a rea- 
sonable time. It was no doubt quite 
natural that the Government should 
ask for time for consideration; but 
he trusted that in considering the mat- 
ter they would be as brief as possible, 
and would be to some extent guided 
by what they had heard that day. The 
case of the Pembroke Dockyard showed 
that the practice which had been pur- 
sued of late years, was a system which 
was crippling our resources. He be- 
lieved that the present state of things 
had been brought about by the wretched 
system of Government after Government 
competing with one another for what 
was called economy, but which, when 
tested practically, amounted to nothing 
but extravagance. He did not under- 
stand the hon. and gallant Member who 
brought forward the matter, to attack 
private building yards; but he must 
say that the practice of so many hired 
men being employed in the Dockyards 
was properly attributed as a fault to the 
Government. 
Question, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now 
leave the Chair,” put, and agreed to. 
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SuppLy—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee). 
ASHANTEE WAR. 

GRANT TO SIR GARNET J. WOLSELEY. 


Queen’s Message [16th April] read. 
£25,000, Sir Garnet J. olseley, 
K.0.B., G.0.M.G. 


Mr. DISRAELT: Sir, I rise to move 
that a Supply be granted to Her Majesty 
in order that Her Majesty may be en- 
abled to carry into effect that object 
she has graciously expressed to her 
faithful Commons, to confer some mark 
of distinction on Sir Garnet Wolseley 
for having so successfully planned and 
conducted the Ashantee War. It is 
unnecessary, and I think the Committee 
will agree with me that it would be 
hardly becoming, that I should enter 
into the reasons which have induced 
Her Majesty’s Government to advise 
that the recognition of the merits and 
services of Sir Garnet Wolseley should 
take the form of the Vote now before 
the Committee. It is enough for me 
to state that it takes that form merely 
in consideration of the feelings and 
wishes of the eminent individual whom 
it is the wish of the Sovereign of the 
country to honour and to reward. I 
would take this opportunity to announce 
that Her Majesty had graciously wished 
to confer upon Sir Garnet Wolseley an 
hereditary distinction, and to recommend 
to the House to provide the becoming 
means to maintain such an honour. Sir 
Garnet Wolseley, however, in declining 
it, said that the only rewards he sought 
in life were connected with that profes- 
sion in which all his feelings and thoughts 
were centred, and that he looked with 
hope and anxiety always to professional 
romotion and professional opportunity. 

may here ames that Sir Garnet 
Wolseley is a member of a family in 
which there are two Baronetcies, one of 
which is ancient, to both of which 
it is possible he may succeed. He has 
never cared to look forward to the 
possession of those Baronetcies, which 
if he were to succeed to them might 
interfere with the career to which he 
is devoted, but certainly he has no 
wish to add to the honours of that kind 
which his family already possesses. I 
thought it my duty to suggest to Sir 
Garnet Wolseley that however much I 
might admire the modesty of his charac- 
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ter in common with all who are ac- 
quainted with him, and which all must 
recognize, still I thought that by his re- 
fusal of these honours a false impression 
might circulate throughout the country 
with regard to the intentions of his Most 
Gracious Sovereign with respect to him, 
and that an idea might be prevalent that 
his services had not been recognized by 
the Crown in the manner which they 
deserved ; but Sir Garnet Wolseley only 
answered me with the simplicity of truth, 
and said that he really thought he had 
been over-rewarded. Under those cir- 
cumstances, the result is that I am about 
to propose the Vote— 

“ That a sum not exceeding £25,000 be granted 
to Her Majesty to be issued to Major General 
Sir Garnet J. Wolseley, K.C.B., G.C.M.G., as 
an acknowledgment of his eminent services in 
planning and conducting the recent Expedition 
to Ashantee.” 


Vote agreed to. 


SUPPLY—NAVY ESTIMATES. 


Mr. HUNT, in moving the Vote for 
£602,757, for Wages, &c., for Seamen 
and Marines, said: Sir, I feel that I 
need the indulgence of the Committee 
in endeavouring to perform the task 
assigned to me on this occasion—because 
not only is the time since I undertook 
the duties of my present office exceed- 
ingly short, but the work of the Depart- 
ment is entirely new to me. nder 
these circumstances, I feel conscious that 
I shall not be able to give the assistance 
to the Committee in explaining the Esti- 
mates that I could have done if the time 
afforded to me had been longer; and 
therefore I hope the Committee will bear 
with me in any shortcomings I may 
exhibit. 

At the outset it is better to say that 
the Estimates I am about to present to 
the Committee are the Estimates I found 
in my Department upon my accession to 
office—with one inghe exception, which 
I will mention hereafter. These Esti- 
mates were merely what are termed 
Departmental Estimates—that is to say, 
Estimates framed by my right hon. Pre- 
decessor the Member for London, with 
the assistance of the officers of the De- 
partment, in accordance with his views 
and the requirements of the service, 
but which had not received the sanction 
of his Colleagues in the Cabinet. It is 
under these circumstances that I present 
the Estimates to the Committee, and the 
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sums asked for are the sums that the 
right hon. Gentleman would have asked 
his Colleagues to sanction — with the 
exception of £7,000, which I added to 
the total amount before presenting them 
to Parliament, for the reason I will 
ss give. The gross sum asked 
or the naval service of the year is 
£10,179,485 ; but from this gross sum 
certain abatements have to be made. 
There are extra receipts and repayments 
amounting to £143,000, and contribu- 
tions from the Indian Government on 
account of the expense of the fleet on the 
Indian station of £70,000; making 
together £213,000, leaving the net 
charge for the Navy for the year at 
£9,966,485. One thing, however, I 
should mention—that the comparison 
made in the printed Estimates between 
this year and the last is not now accu- 
rate, owing, as the Committee will 
remember, to a Supplemental Estimate 
having been presented at the close of 
the financial year of £105,000 for the 
enforcement of the squadron that is, 
amongst other things, to operate at 
Zanzibar for the prohibition of the 
slave trade. The sum stated in the 
Abstract presented with the Votes last 
year amounted to £9,899,725, which, 
with the Supplemental Vote of £105,000, 
amounted to £10,004,725. I propose to 
lay upon the Table a corrected statement 
of the expenditure for the past year for 
convenience of comparison with the 
Estimates for the present year. Com- 
paring the sum now asked for with that 
of last year, there is an increase of 
£174,760, instead of £279,760 as shown 
in the Estimates so presented. As I 
have stated, the net amount required 
this year is £9,966,485; but of this 
amount there is a certain sum taken for 
the Army Service, which, by the rule in 
force at the Treasury, must be, as it is 
administered by the Admiralty, met in 
the Navy Estimates, amounting to 
£175,600, leaving the net balance 
chargeable for aidtavs Services proper 
at £9,790,885. But there is reciprocity 
in these matters, for in the same way my 
right hon. Friend the Secretary of State 
for War takes in his Estimates certain 
charges for the Navy; and this year the 
balance is rather against me—the sum so 
taken amounting to £202,782—leaving 
with that sum the real charge for the 
Navy at £9,993,667, or as nearly as 
possible £10,000,000. The Committee 
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will no doubt like to hear how that 
sum is apportioned under the two 
great divisions of the Estimates — the 
Effective and the non-Effective Ser- 
vices. For the latter, which are repre- 
sented by Votes 15 and 16, for Half- 
pay and Pensions, there will be re- 
quired £1,815,000, leaving a little over 
£8,000,000 for the Effective Services. 
Of this sum one half may be con- 
sidered, in round numbers, as spent on 
the personnel of the Navy, including 
Marines, Coast Guards, and Naval Re- 
serve, represented in Votes 1, 2, 4, 7, 
8, and 12. Of the other half, the ma- 
tériéi as represented by Votes 6, 10, 
and 11, absorbs, in round numbers, 
£3,700,000, leaving something over 
£400,000 for Administration, Scientific 
Branches, Law Charges, and Miscella- 
neous. The division I have made must 
not be taken as strictly accurate, but for 
general purposes it will answer. Thus 
I have taken the charges for the Vic- 
tualling Department and the Medical 
Establishments as part of the personnel 
of the Navy, because, for the most part 
they exist for the purpose of feeding 
and keeping in good health the offi- 
cers, men, and boys of the Fleet, though 
no doubt they are also available, to a 
certain extent, for those who are em- 
ployed in the Dockyards as well as those 
on board ship. 

I now propose to examine and go 
through the different Votes in order, 
and to call the attention of the Commit- 
tee to any point I think of special inte- 
rest to them, and to which I have been 
able to give particular attention, and to 
explain the difference between the 
amounts asked for this year as compared 
with those of last year, where such dif- 
ference is of any substantial importance. 

The Committee were good enough, a 
short time since, to vote the Number of 
Men without any statement being made 
by me; and I may remind the Commit- 
tee that the number was the same as 
that of last year. The Officers, Men, 
and Boys have been taken at 46,000, 
and the Marines at 14,000, making a 
total of 60,000 asked for the year. The 
boys were reduced 500 last year, and 
they now remain at 7,000, of whom 
3,000 are under training in training 
ships. During the Easter Recess I had 
the opportunity of inspecting a large 
portion of the force of boys under train- 
ing. I inspected 1,700 of them at Devon- 
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port, and anything more satisfactory 
than their appearance, and the manner 
in which they did their drill cannot be 
imagined ; and the military officers who 
were looking on envied me the promis- 
ing nursery I had there for boys. The 
healthy appearance—I may say the 
muscular appearance—of these boys, 
their discipline, and the regularity of 
their movements excited the praise and 
commendation of all who were present. 
The Marines remain the same in num- 
ber that they have stood at for years— 
14,000. The Wages for the Seamen and 
Marines stand at £2,602,757, of which 
the Committee has already voted 
£2,000,000, leaving a balance of a little 
over £600,000. There is an apparent 
decrease in the Estimates, in respect of 
this Vote, of £27,127, and it may appear 
strange that there should be this de- 
crease upon the Vote when the numbers 
are the same. The fact is, that it is 
owing to a transfer to another Vote— 
in consequence of an alteration made by 
my predecessor—of the sum of £31,000, 
which would otherwise have appeared 
in this Vote, this sum now figures in 
the Victualling Vote. Indeed, after the 
accounts shall have been thus adjusted, 
there is an increase in the Wages Vote of 
nearly £5,000 over last year’s Estimate. 

I now come to Vote No. 2, the Vic- 
tualling and Clothing Vote. When the 
number of men is once fixed, this Vote 
is governed by it, and the amount fol- 
lows as a matter of course. A correction 
must be made in this Vote, consequen- 
tial on the correction in Vote 1; so that 
there would have been, in fact, a de- 
crease of £3,375 in Vote No. 2, instead 
of an increase of £28,545, as shown in 
the Estimates, if the transfer had not 
been made. 

Vote No. 3, for the Admiralty Office, 
of £178,066, shows an increase of a little 
over £3,000, chiefly due to the progres- 
sive increase of salaries due to length of 
service. 

In Vote No. 4, of £163,311, for Coast 
Guard Service and Royal Naval Re- 
serve, there is a decrease of £4,264; 
but those who remember the discussion 
introduced the other evening by my hon. 
Friend the Member for Hastings (Mr. 
Brassey) will be aware that this decrease 
does not represent a decrease in num- 
bers, for it is satisfactory to find that, 
chiefly owing to the judicious alterations 
made by my predecessor, the right hon. 
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Force is increased by 2,400 men. The 
reason for the decrease in the Estimate 
is that the experience of last year shows 
that a certain number of the men who 
enter the Naval Reserve do not present 
themselves when called upon for the 
training, and, therefore, it was felt that 
an abatement might be very fairly made, 
which has been taken at 10 per cent. 

In Vote 5, £111,170 for the Scientific 
Branch, there is an increase of £12,516, 
of which the larger part, £7,000, is due 
to expenses in connection with the ob- 
servations of the Transit of Venus, a 
charge which is, of course, exceptional 
for this year. 

There is in the Vote a charge of 
£33,500 for the Royal Naval College at 
Greenwich. I am sorryI have not been 
able as yet to find time to visit this 
establishment, but I find from Sir Cowper 
Key, who is at its head, that 194 officers 
have availed themselves of the education 
given in the College; but I shall cer- 
tainly watch with interest the progress 
of this establishment. 

In Vote 6, the sum required is 
£1,180,326 for Dockyards and Naval 
Yards at home and abroad; there is an 
increase of £65,246, arising mainly from 
the employment of 800 additional men 
in the Dockyards. The reason which 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. 
Goschen) had for the increase in the 
Vote which he contemplated was that 
this year there would j a great deal 
of repairing required in connection with 
our iron-clads. It is in this Vote that I 
have made the alteration alluded to, by 
adding 100 men to the 700 proposed by 
my predecessor, and rendered necessary 
by the great amount of repairing work 
required this year on account of our 
. iron-clads now coming in for repair. 
The alteration I have made is for the 
sake of putting a new armament on the 
Minotaur, which will now be more 
powerful than before. I found that this 
vessel required very considerable repairs, 
and that her new armament had been 
prepared. Orders had already been given 
that the new armament should be put on 
board the Achilles, and the addition that 
I have made will allow of the Minotaur 
being dealt with in the same way. The 
additions which I have referred to will 
give a total of 14,300 men, as proposed 
in the Estimates before the Committee, 
and the proportions are 6,080 men on 
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Of the additional men employed, 190 
will be set to work at Chatham, 350 at 
Portsmouth, and the remaining 250 at 
Devonport. There are four iron-clads 
in commission now undergoing a tempo- 
rary re-fit, and there are six not in com- 
mission that will have to undergo very 
substantial repairs. The experience we 
have had of the repairing of these iron- 
clads is of very recent date. In the last 
financial year three iron-clads came in 
for repairs ; two have been repaired, but 
the third is not quite finished. The ex- 
perience gained in repairing these ves- 
sels shows that a larger number of men 
than was anticipated must be employed 
on these repairs. In addition to that a 
very formidable question arises with re- 
gard to the boilers. The improvements 
that have taken place in engines and 
boilers whereby certain advantages have 
been gained have resulted, apparently, in 
a much shorter duration of life than was 
formerly averaged to these boilers ; and 
that experience has not been confined to 
the Royal Navy, because by communi- 
cation with the great Steamship Com- 
panies we find that the same complaints 
are experienced by them. I may here 
say, therefore, that I have at once deter- 
mined to do that which I rather believe 
my Predecessor had in contemplation— 
to appoint a Committee to consider the 
subject. I have the advantage of having 
secured the services as Chairman, of my 
hon. and gallant Friend (Admiral Elliot) 
who earlier in the evening called the at- 
tention of the House to the subject of 
Dockyards. With him will be associated 
the names of certain persons connected 
with the Admiralty whose position and 
authority will add weight to the decision 
arrived at by the Committee, and I have 
also asked the Steamship Companies to 
confer together and select a representa- 
tive. The Committee will also number 
among its members an eminent chemist ; 
so that we may be sure that anything 
that can be suggested as a remedy for 
the evils complained of will not be lost 
sight of. I have by me the Reports 
which have been made on this subject 
of the boilers by the Departmental 
Committee, and the Committee can see 
from them that the propriety of re-com- 
missioning ships upon a foreign station, 
where there is not proper dockyard ac- 
commodation, is a very doubtful one. 
If it is wished, I will lay that Report 
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upon the Table; but, in any case, it 
will be submitted to the Committee 
which is to be appointed. The greater 
part of the Report is of so technical a 
nature that I will not trouble the Com- 
mittee with it; but I desire to call at- 
tention to the case of the Dryad. The 
Dryad’s boilers were put in order in 
1866. On the 22nd of February, 1871, 
a little more than a month after the 
first signs of corrosion, a number of 
small holes began to appear in her 
boilers. During one portion of her 
commission she was serving on the 
south-east coast of America, and during 
the other in the East Indies. Some re- 
pairs were made, and she was sent to 
Bombay, where a survey was made. Her 
boilers were reported to be defective, 
and in consequence of the unfavourable 
terms of the report she was ordered 
home. Now, this was one of the cases 
where reliance had been placed on the 
report that the ship’s boilers were in 
good condition. The next ship noticed 
is the Eclipse; and the Report states 
that when the boilers of the Helipse were 
examined, after she was paid off—the 
boilers were put in in 1867, and she was 
paid off in 1872—they were found to be 
very much worn, but not to such an ex- 
tent as not to be reparable. She was 
accordingly repaired at Sheerness at a 
great expense, the cost of the repairs 
being about half the first cost; but if 
the ship had been left in commission a 
few months longer, the boilers would 
have been past repair for a new com- 
mission. [Mr. Goscnen: She has not 
been re-commissioned ?] No; the rea- 
son why I mentioned it was that here 
was a ship that has not been re- 
commissioned; but if she had been 
kept in commission a few months longer 
her boilers, according to the Report, 
would not have been worth repair. 
The Report goes on to say, in some 
general observations, that when cir- 
cumstances permitted, it would be ad- 
visable to {have boilers examined in 
Dockyards and repaired every three and 
a-half years. As to the propriety of 
that course, I am not, perhaps, so able 
to judge as some other members of the 
Committee ; but if that opinion is cor- 
rect, and if the recommendation ought 
to be attended to, it certainly is against 
the policy of re-commissioning ships 
at foreign stations without their under- 
going a properexamination. I havestated 
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that the cost of repairs of iron-clads, ac- 
cording tothe experience we haveobtained 
is far greater than had been anticipated ; 
and I will now give the Committee an 
account of the expense of the repairs of 
some of our iron-clads. There are three 
ships of which the repairs have been 
completed, and there are others in regard 
to which the expense is only estimated. 
The Warrior cost originally £356,693. 
She was seven and a-half years in com- 
mission ; her first repair cost £69,928. 
[Mr. Saaw Lerevre: ‘The first was the 
replacement of her boilers.] I am men- 
tioning this, not with reference to 
boilers alone, but to the large expense 
incurred in the general repairs of these 
iron-clads. The cost of the repairs just 
completed is £51,897; so that the total 
cost of the repairs of the Warrior, after 
being seven and a-half years in commis- 
sion is more than £121,000, which isa 
little in excess of one-third of the ori- 
ginal cost. The Defence cost £232,000. 
She has been nine years in commission ; 
her former repairs cost £32,000 ; and her 
recent repairs £33,000; making a total 
cost of £65,000. The Resistance cost ori- 
ginally £242,000; her repairs up to this 
time, when she has been a few months 
again in commission, have cost £68,610. 
I now come to the estimated repairs. 
The Hector cost £283,000. Her first 
repairs cost over £31,000; her esti- 
mated repairs are more than £44,000, 
making a total of £76,239. The Minotaur 
cost originally £456,804. She has been 
six years in commission, her former re- 
pairs cost £18,000, and her estimated 
repairs are £75,000, making a total 
of £93,000. The Achilles cost ori- 
ginally £444,546. She has been 8} years 
in commission, her former repairs were 
£25,000, and her estimated repairs 
are £82,049. The Black Prince cost 
originally £357,636. She has been ten 
years and four months in commission, 
and the aggregate cost of her repairs 
amounts to the very large sum of 
£108,495, the present estimate being 
£61,000. The Valiant cost originally 
£320,288. She has been five years and 
four months in commission, her repairs 
cost £17,000, and her present repairs if 
the estimate be correct, will be £45,600 ; 
making a total of £62,000. This 
seems to be a rather alarming account 
of what we must expect to have to spend 
upon repairs of our ‘ironclads. The 
matter is, indeed, so important that I 
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propose to lay on the Table of the House 
a detailed statement showing the history 
of these ships—first of all where they 
were built— whether in Government 
Dockyards or private yards—the work 
they have done, so as to show the dif- 
ference of climate and local influences 
upon the duration of a ship ; and at what 
period the repairs of ships should be 
undertaken—I mean what period in the 
life of these ships should elapse before 
they are overhauled to see what repairs 
they require. 

Mr. MUNTZ: Will the Report give 
the distinction between the repairs of the 
boilers and the general repairs of the 
iron-clads ? 

Mr. HUNT: Yes; the paper I have 
made out will distinguish between the 
cost of the hull and the cost of the 
machinery. I will, if practicable, have 
the cost of boilers added, and put 
into a separate column. A question 
which here arises, to which I will ad- 
vert by-and-bye, is whether, in con- 
sequence of this state of affairs, the 
number of men taken for our Dockyards 
—namely, 14,300, will be sufficient to 
keep up the present establishment of 
ships. The work done in the Dockyards 
generally falls short of the estimate. 
The tonnage proposed to be built in the 
Dockyards in 1873-4 amounted, in the 
whole, to 12,757 tons; but of that only 
10,902 were actually built. I believe 
that year will not be found to be an 
exceptional one, because, if the account 
is analyzed, it will be found that for 
some years past that has been the nor- 
mal state of things; and it applies not 
only to Dockyards but also to the work 
done by private contract. As regards 
the distribution of the shipbuilding work, 
it was proposed to build 8,105 tons of 
iron-clads. The amount actually built last 
year was only 5,592 tons. In frigates 
and corvettes it was proposed to build 
3,438 tons; but there was built more 
than the estimate—namely, 3,605 tons. 
Of sloops and gun boats, it was proposed 
to build 770 tons, but nearly double that 
quantity was built—namely, 1,395 tons. 
Of other vessels, it was proposed to build 
444 tons, but there was actually built 
810 tons only. Iam not aware of the 
reasons, but the result is this, that 
whereas this House was’ under the im- 
pression that 8,000 tons would be added 
during the year to our iron-clads, it fell 
short of that to theamount I have named, 
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while in other classes it was considerably 
more than was anticipated. 

There then follow three Votes, No. 7, 
Victualling Yards, £72,000; No. 8, Me- 
dical Establishments, £63,701; No. 9, 
Marine Divisions, £18,720. There isa 
slight increase on these Votes, but not 
such as to call for any remark. 

We next come to Vote 10, which is in 
two sections. The Vote being a large one 
usually gives rise to a good deal of discus- 
sion. The first section of it is for Stores, 
and the amount asked for is £1,143,159, 
showing an increase on the Vote of last 
year of upwards of £70,000. A very 
small amount of that increase is due to 
myself in consequence of the change in 
the armament of the Minotaur. Then 
there is Section 2, which is for Steam 
Machinery and ships built by contract. 
Upon that, there is an increase of 
£98,538, about half of this amount being 
for ships and half formachinery. There 
is included in the Vote a sum for break- 
ing up ships—namely, £4,000. Now 
the question of the breaking up of ships 
is one on which I wish to make a few 
remarks. It is a question by no means 
new to me, because I used to discuss it, 
not unfrequently, with my late lamented 
friend Mr. Corry. I find that Mr. Corry 
was adverse to breaking up so large a 
tonnage of ships as he would like to 
have done by the consideration that the 
expense would nominally swell the 
amount of the Estimates. He was 
anxious that the amount paid for the 
work should come out of the proceeds of 
the ship. But that, according to the 
rule laid down by the Treasury—and a 
very proper one—was not permitted— 
the whole of the money to be spent 
must be shown on the Votes, even 
though it may be aremunerative outlay. 
However, Mr. Corry’s endeavour to get 
the rule altered showed how far the in- 
creasing of the Estimates operated on 
his mind. For my own part, I believe 
that the breaking up of ships which 
are useless now, and never likely to be 
useful hereafter, is a very economical 
process, and I shall not shrink from 
increasing the Estimates for that pur- 
pose. The increase is only a nominal in- 
crease. Thereare two sidesto the account. 
There is, first, the amount of stores 
which will be serviceable for the Navy 
for building and repairing purposes, par- 
ticularly in the article of copper, which 
will, so to speak, add to the amount 
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of your assets. There is the material 
which can be used again—copper which 
may be remanufactured and used for 
new ships, also iron work and wood. 
Then also there are the proceeds to go 
into the Exchequer of those parts of a 
ship which are not likely to be required 
for future use in the Dockyards. It seems 
to me that in a matter of this kind the 
Navy yard is very much in the position 
of any private establishment. You go 
into some private house and find there a 
lumber room containing old things which 
have been thrown aside as useless and 
not worth repair. Now, my own private 
experience has taught me that such 
things are not likely to be useful 50 
years hence, and I have proceeded on 
the principle in my own house of 
having no lumber room. There is 
no use, in my opinion, in keeping a 
thing to be repaired at some distant 
date if it is not worth repairing at the 
moment. If there are any things which 
are found useless now, I would have 
them either burned, sold, or given away 
rather than keep them on the chance of 
of their being wanted. I made an in- 
spection, with my late lamented friend 


Mr. Corry, of one of the principal Dock- 
yards, and as it was my first visit I was 
struck at seeing the enormous amount of 
useless lumber that was lying about. 
No doubt there is the consideration that 
some large vessels may be converted to 


useful purposes. They may be used for 
receiving ships, hospital and store ships, 
coal hulks, and so on. But there are 
some that are quite useless for any ser- 
vice at present, and are not likely to be 
required in the future; and they are in 
the Admiralty lumber room. I am of 
opinion, under these circumstances, that 
it would be an economical operation to 
extend the breaking up of ships, and I 
shall not be afraid of the consideration 
which deterred Mr. Corry from extend- 
ing it—that it would nominally swell the 
amount of the Estimates. I say so be- 
cause I give credit to Members of this 
House who study the subject, for looking 
at the two sides of the account, and for 
seeing that what is apparently an in- 
crease in expenditure is in reality a re- 
duction in the charge to the public. Of 
course the question of the breaking up 
of ships does not always depend on how 
much money can be spent on the opera- 
tion, because there is always the ques- 
tion of what accommodation there is for 
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the purpose. In some Dockyards there 
is very little, in others more. My wish 
is to cause reports to be made on the 
matter, and if even in the present year 
I were to ask the House of Commons to 
sanction the grant of an additional sum 
of money for breaking up old ships, I 
hope hon. Members will not consider 
that Iam running into any very great 
extravagance. Section 2 of Vote 10 
provides for building this year by con- 
tract three corvettes, two sloops, and two 
gun-boats. The total amount which it 
is —— to build in the Dockyards 
and by contract is estimated in round 
numbers at 20,000 tons, of which 13,000 
tons will be built in the Dockyards, the 
remainder being contract work. 

The next Vote is No. 11, for New 
Works and Buildings, £682,061. This 
large amount is chiefly due to new works 
at Chatham and Portsmouth, the former 
absorbing about £110,000 and the latter 
about £300,000. There is no change in 
the amount of last year. Nor is there 
any change in Vote 12, for Medicine and 
Medical Stores, £70,520. Vote 13 is for 
Martial Law and Law Charges, and 
there is in this Vote a slight decrease, 
the amount being £15,505. The next 
Vote for Miscellaneous Services is 
£113,510, which shows an increase of 
£8,992, owing to its being found that the 
sum taken for telegraphiccommunication 
was not sufficient. 

We come now to the Non-Effective Ser- 
vices. The Vote for Half-Pay and Re- 
tirement is £870,166, an increase on the 
sum voted last year of £7,704. The 
retirements among officers in 1873, ex- 
cluding sub-lieutenants, navigating lieu- 
tenants, and assistant paymasters, have 
been 344. The numbers on the Retired 
List on the 1st of January, 1873, were 
2,153, and on the Ist January of this 
year 2,360; showing an increase of 207. 
There is an increase in money on the two 
years of £52,842. The result of these 
and other changes in the Active Lists I 
will give the Committee. The Order in 
Council which governs the matter lays 
down what is considered as the standard 
numbers of the different ranks. The 
result is as follows:—Admirals of the 
Fleet, 3, as proposed in the Order in 
Council; Admirals 12, being five in 
excess of the standard; Vice-Admirals, 
15, the same as the Order; Rear-Admi- 
rals, 25, the same as: the Order; Cap- 
tains, 178, being 28 in excess of the 
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standard ; Commodores, 205, being only 
five in excess; Lieutenants, 662, being 
62 in excess; Sub-Lieutenants, 382, or 
132 in excess ; Navigating Officers, 260, 
being 10 below the standard ; Chaplains 
and Naval Instructors, 92, being 8 below 
the standard; Medical Officers, 441, or 35 
below the standard which is 476; Pay- 
masters, 217, being 17 in excess; As- 
sistant Paymasters and clerks, 287, being 
57 in excess. These figures show how 
the state of the Active List has been 
operated upon up to the present time by 
the retirement scheme of the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite. 

The next Vote is No. 16 in the Non- 
Effective Service, for Military Pensions 
and Allowances, amounting for military 
pensions to £657,090, an increase of 
£13,874, which is owing to a greater 
number of seamen being pensioned off 
this year than last. Section 2 of the 
same VoteisforCivil Pensions, £288,670, 
being a decrease of £7,778, which is 
caused by the number of deaths. The 
Vote for the Army Service is £175,600, 
being an increase of £7,860. This is a 
Vote over which the Admiralty have no 


control :—it depends chiefly on the move- 
ment of troops, for which we have to 
provide in the Navy Estimates. 

I come now to what is always a very 
interesting subject to hon. Members in 
these discussions—the programme of 
ship-building works provided for in 


these Estimates. It is proposed at 
Chatham to advance the Superb, iron- 
clad broadside, to 56-100ths; the Zémé- 
raire, iron-clad broadside, to 33-100ths ; 
the Huryalus, iron corvette, wooden- 
sheathed, to 52-100ths; a composite 
corvette (new Magicienne) to 32-100ths ; 
and to provide materials for a composite 
sloop (new type Albatross), which is to 
be Libvetei, We shall also complete, 
after delivery from the contractors who 
have built them, the Rover, an iron cor- 
vette built by the Thames Company, and 
two composite sloops, the Sappho and the 
Daring, built by the firm of Wigram. 
At Sheerness, it is proposed to complete 
the corvette Diamond, which will be 
ready for launching next July ; to begin 
a composite sloop (an improved Fantéme), 
though not to make much progress with 
her ; to complete a paddle steamer, the 
Pioneer, built by contract; and to em- 
ploy 850 men in repairing ships for 
reliefs, &c. At Portsmouth it is pro- 
posed to advance a new iron-clad, the 
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Inflexible, to 22-100ths; to complete by 
September next the iron frigate the 
Shah; to advance the Boadicea, corvette, 
to 62-100ths, the Bacchante, corvette, to 
46-100ths ; to complete the turrets only 
of the turret-ship Thunderer ; to complete 
the yacht Osborne by June next. I saw 
the Osborne the other day. She is now 
in the condition to have a commander 
appointed to her. She will be appro- 
priated to Her Majesty’s use; but it 
is to be understood that by permission 
of Her Majesty she will from time to 
time be used by the Prince of Wales, 
and in conveying foreigners of distinc- 
tion coming to this country. It is pro- 
posed to complete the torpedo vessel 
Vesuvius on its arrival from Pembroke, 
and also the troopship Assistance, built 
by the Messrs. Green. At Devonport 
it is proposed to complete the cor- 
vette Sapphire and the steam-tug Per- 
severance ; to begin a composite sloop (an 
improved Fantéme); to complete the com- 
emai sloop Eyeria ; to complete the gun- 
oats Cygnet, Contest, and Express, built 
by contract, and the composite sloops 
Arab and Lily, likewise built by con- 
tract; and also to employ 1,888 men 
on repairs. At Pembroke it is pro- 
posed to advance the Fury, turret-ship 
(an improved Devastation) to 69-100ths, 
and the. Shannon to 44-100ths; also to 
begin a composite corvette—a new Ma- 
gicienne. The number of men to be em- 
ployed in the Dockyards is, as I have 
stated, 14,300; and they were appor- 
tioned in this way in the present Hsti- 
mates. I say in the present Estimates, 
because my right hon. and gallant 
Friend (Sir John Hay), by a Notice he 
has given to-night, thinks they ought to 
be apportioned in a different manner. 
It is proposed to employ in shipbuild- 
ing, 4,700 men; in repairs and refits, 
4,757; in yard manufactures, 1,931 ; in 
yard and harbour service, 2,809; and 
103 for store purposes at Deptford and 
Haulbowline; making in all 14,300 or 
800 more than last year. Next, I will 
give the Committee some account of the 
work to be done by contract. It is pro- 
posed, by contract, to complete the Rover, 
advance the Magicienne, and commence 
and advance three new Magiciennes—all 
five being corvettes; also to complete 
the following sloops and gunboats :— 
The Sappho, Daring, Arab, Lily, Cygnet, 
Express, and Contest ; to commence and 
advance one new Fantéme, 427 tons, and 
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another, 428 tons. We shall likewise 
advance three new Cygnets, complete the 
Resistance, troopship, for which 592 tons 
are required; and the Pioneer, paddle 
steamer, requiring 166 tons. It is pro- 
posed that a new tug shall be purchased, 
if possible, or built by contract. That 
is the detail of the works proposed under 
these Estimates to be done by contract, 
and in the Dockyards. The tonnage to 
be built is—in the Dockyards, 13,851 
tons, builders’ measurement, and 5,618 
tons by contract; making together a 
total of 19,469 tons. This is the work 
proposed to be done; but, according to 
the number of men taken for the pur- 
pose, if we look at the experience of the 
past as regards the Estimate and the 
actual result, I do not think we are 
likely quite to realize the full amount 
that is expected. 

The list of the fighting ships in com- 
mission at the present time is as fol- 
lows:—23iron-clads—besides the Glatton 
and Gorgon— one Devastation, eight 
frigates, 14 corvettes, 27 sloops, 32 gun 
vessels, and 18 gunboats—total, 123. As 
stated in the Controller’s Report, there 
are of efficient unarmoured ships and 
vessels 110 altogether, of which 25 re- 
quire immediate repairs. That is ex- 
clusive of troop and store ships, yachts, 
and tenders. 

I now come to the question of the iron- 
clads. I should not be satisfied to give 
the Committee the present state of the 
iron-clad fleet, and what is proposed to 
be done with respect to it, without look- 
ing back for a period of years. I must 
revert to the time before the late Go- 
vernment acceded to office to show what 
was done under the previous Govern- 
ment of which I had the honour to be 
a Member, although not then holding 
in it my present position. I wish to 
show what was then done in strengthen- 
ing the Navy in the matter of iron-clads, 
what has been the course pursued since 
then, and also to draw attention to the 
result which has ensued. In 1867, my 
noble Friend (Lord Hampton) was at 
the head of the Commission, but in 
February that year he was transferred 
to the War Office, and his place at the 
Admiralty was filled by the late Mr. 
Corry. In that year—1867—the follow- 
ing iron-clads were commenced :—The 
Audacious, the Captain, the Invincible, 
the Vanguard, the Iron Duke, and the 
Sultan—making six. The next year, 
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while my lamented Friend was still First 
Lord, there were commenced four more 
iron-clad ships—namely, the Hotspur, 
the Swiftsure, the Glatton, and the 
Triumph. That is to say, 10 were com- 
menced in those two years. [Sir Jonn 
Hay: And the Repulse, which was not 
only begun, but finished.] My right 
hon. and gallant Friend says, I ought to 
add the Repulse, and there appears to 
be good authority for doing so. These, 
then, were the iron-clads commenced in 
1867 and 1868. I would ask where 
should we have been as regarded our 
fleet had not that policy been pursued 
by Mr. Corry? It was the fashion at 
the time and shortly afterwards in the 
House and in the Press to decry the ex- 
travagance of the Conservative Govern- 
ment; but without that so-called extra- 
vagance would my right hon. Friend 
who preceded me have been able to 
effect the so-called economies of the 
Liberal Government? What has since 
been done in the way of iron-clad build- 
ing? Seven have been begun, of which 
the Cyclops, Hecate, Gorgon, Hydra, De- 
vastation, and Rupert, have been com- 
pleted ; while the Zhunderer, though 
considerably advanced, will not at the 
present rate of progress be completed 
till October, 1875. My predecessor has 
bequeathed to me five more iron-clads 
—the Superb, Fury, Shannon, Téméraire, 
and Jnflecible; but the first three of 
these will be completed very late in 1876, 
the Zéméraire in July, 1877, and the 
Inflexible, which is only just commenced, 
in October, 1877. It has been said in 
some quarters that the Conservative Go- 
vernment commenced a lot of ships and 
left them as a burden on their succes- 
sors; so that the former could not take 
credit for them. I do not wish to claim 
any credit which is not due, but I have 
obtained a Return of the gross tonnage 
of ships of all kinds built in different 
years. In 1866-7, under the programme 
of the Russell Government, which pre- 
ceded that of Lord Derby, it was 15,384 
tons; in 1867-8, for which Mr. Corry 
was responsible, 33,701; in 1868-9, 
26,290; in 1869-70—when, notwithstand- 
ing a change of Government, there had 
been no great change of policy—24,230; 
in 1870-1, 19,925; in 1871-2, 21,137; 
in 1872-8, 16,092; and in 1873-4, 17,329. 
Taking the tonnage of iron-clads only, 
the figures for the successive years were 
7,013, 12,448, 15,045, 18,769, 12,567, 
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10,678, 4,798, and 4,050, showing a 
rapidly descending ratio down to a very 
small amount indeed. As regards the 
present strength of the Navy, especially 
the iron-clad fleet, which is its mainstay 
for fighting purposes, the ‘‘ extravagant 
Conservative Governments’? may take 
credit for having added a very large 
part. The sums spent in building and 
repairing ships of all descriptions were 
in 1867-8, £2,236,000; in 1868-9, 
£2,316,000; in 1869-70, £1,833,000; 
in 1870-1, £1,344,000; in 1871-2, 
$1,719,000; in 1872-8, £1,456,000 ; 
and in 1873-4, £1,781,000; while the 
resent proposal is to spend £1,888,000. 
e result of the policy which has been 
ursued has excited much interest, and 
as led to a discussion ‘in another 
lace,” while my right hon. and gallant 
Friend (Sir John Hay) who intended to 
offer a Motion upon the subject before 
the House went into Committee has 
_ courteously deferred it, in order to save 
me the inconvenience of having to reply 
to it before introducing the Estimates. 
With a view to ascertain the present 
condition of the iron-clad fleet, I have 
employed all the resources of the Admi- 


ralty establishment, and have obtained 
the assistance of the Controller of the 
Navy and of all the Sea Lords; not 
satisfied with which I have endeavoured 
to check their accounts by information 


from the Admirals in command of 
squadrons. I have accidentally been 
able to confer personally with one of 
them and go into defail as to the state 
of his ships; while from the Admirals 
at different stations I have availed my- 
self of opportunities, which I admit were 
not very great, of getting valuable in- 
formation. Pessimists may think my 
statement too flattering, while others 
may deem it too disparaging; but I 
have no wish to exalt or depreciate our 
strength unduly. We have 55 iron- 
clads, of which 41 are seagoing, and 
14 are adapted for harbour and coast 
defence. In the latter category I have 
included the Devastation; for though 
some authorities think her fit for sea- 
going service, I shrink, after the sad 
warning furnished by another ship of 
novel construction, from placing her 
without furthér trial and advice among 
the seagoing ships. Wherever she is 
she is no doubt a very powerful instru- 
ment of war, and the most extraordinary 
piece of mechanism which human inge- 
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nuity has ever devised. What is the 
condition of the seagoing ships? I think 
the Committee will be prepared to hear, 
after all they have read in the ordinary 
channels of communication, that the state 
of many of those ships, not to put it too 
strongly, is anything but satisfactory. 
The list of 41 includes the five now 
building. With respect to the rest I 
must decline to give their names, how- 
ever I may be pressed to do so. It is 
a very delicate matter to state to the 
public, British or foreign, the exact 
condition of every ship in the Navy. 
Five ships are, as I have said, be- 
ing built. There are nine others that 
are either obsolete or considered not 
worth repairing for seagoing purposes. 
That reduces the list to 27; and of 
these only 18 can be considered as 
effective in the proper sense for service 
during the present year. Fourteen out of 
the 18 are now serviceable and effective, 
and 4 are under repair, and will not be 
ready until August next. There are 9 
others which arenot condemned, but which 
cannot be considered as effective for the 
service of the year. Some of them are 
under repair, and these will not be ready 
until next year. There are some now 
undergoing a temporary refit, which, 
when refitted, cannot be counted upon 
as good for more than a year. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: What ships are 
these ? 

Mr. HUNT: I decline to specify them 
more particularly; but there are nine 
of the description I have stated. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: Will you say how 
many are in each category ? 

Mr. HUNT: Three will be ready 
next year, and 2, when out of hand, will 
be fit for one year—the sanguine say 
for a longer time, but the best authorities 
say but one year can be reckoned upon. 
Then there are 4 ships whose boilers are 
nearly worn out, and which will require 
thorough repair. Such is the account I 
have to give of the sea-going iron-clads 
according to the best information I can 
acquire. Then of the 14 which are 
adapted for harbour and coast defence 
only 9 can be considered effective, of 
which number 8 are complete and 1 is 
being built; and of the 8 the Devasta- 
tion isone. The other 5 are not worth 
mentioning; some of them are at dis- 
tant stations where they serve certain 
purposes, but from which they never 
can be brought home, Such, according 
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to the best investigation I have been 
able to make, is the condition of the 
iron-clad fleet. I have no doubt it is too 
sanguine a view for my right hon. 
Friend (Sir John Hay), and too dis- 
paraging a view for some hon. Gentle- 
men opposite; but I offer it to the 
Committee as a moderate, and proper, 
and reasonable view to take of the case. 
For my part I do not think, after the 
history I have given of the shipbuilding 
operations of the last few years, that 
any different result is likely to be 
exhibited. 

I am more anxious, in consequence of 
the absence from among us of my late 
right hon. Friend (Mr. Corry), whose re- 
putation is much concerned in the matter, 
than I otherwise should be, to state the 
cost of the Naval Service since the year 
1867-8 inclusive, because I want to show 
that that which has been called great 
economy was not and has been found 
not to be any real achievement of that 
nature. In 1867-8, the aggregate Votes 
were £10,976,253. 

Sir JOHN HAY: Including Abys- 
sinian expenditure. 

Mr. CHILDERS: There was an 
excess Vote of £340,000. 

Mr. HUNT: Well, I did not prepare 
the paper before me; but I am quite 
prepared to take the fact to be as myright 
hon. Friend states. In 1868-9, the Vote 
amounted to £11,157,290; but a correc- 
tion of about £200,000 should be made 
in consequence of a different mode of 
keeping the accounts then and now; so 
that the sum voted really was nearly 
£11,000,000, the highest amount reached 
during the period to which I am calling 
attention, and that was the last year for 
which my late right hon. Friend (Mr. 
Corry) was responsible. It has been 
stated that the Estimates of my late 
right hon. Friend for the year were what 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Greenwich would call ‘ transitional 
Estimates.” It has been admitted from 
that bench that if my late right hon. 
Friend had remained in office the Esti- 
mates would have fallen by about 
£600,000, as the reduction did not depend 
upon any change of policy. I now come 
to the reductions which were made under 
thelateAdministration. These reductions 
were, I suppose, the work of political 
necessity, but I do not wish to go into 
controversial matters. I have stated 
facts to the Committee, and I hope in a 
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manner which has not been at all un- 
palatable to right hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site. I suppose the reductions in ques- 
tion were the result of political necessity, 
because so much had been said about 
the extravagance of the last Conserva- 
tive Administration, and the enormous 
economies that could be effected by a 
Liberal Government coming into office ; 
and those views of economy recommend- 
ing themselves to the country, it was 
almost impossible not to make very con- 
siderable reductions in the Estimates as 
a matter, as I have said, of political 
necessity. Accordingly, the Estimates 
next year, 1869-70, instead of being 
nearly £11,000,000, were £9,996,000, 
or, in round numbers, £10,000,000. In 
1870-1, they amounted to £9,370,000, 
the Estimates being artificially swelled 
by £120,000 to meet certain extra charges 
consequent upon monthly instead of 
quarterly payments. The sum voted 
when that abatement was made was . 
£9,250,000—the lowest sum to which 
the Estimates fell during the period I 
am reviewing. Well, the great political 
necessity having passed away, the re- 
quirements of the Navy began to be 
taken into consideration, and we find 
that in the year 1871-2 the Estimates 
increased from £9,250,000 to £9,891,000. 
In the year 1872-3, they amounted to 
£9 ,532,000, and in 1873-4, they amounted 
to £10,004,075 ; so that the late Govern- 
ment, with a change at the Admiralty, 
found the necessity of retracing their 
steps and of spending more money on 
the Navy. The proposal for this year 
is, as I have already explained, depart- 
mental only, they not having received the 
sanction of the late Cabinet; but the 
sum that the right hon. Gentleman 
thought it would have been necessary 
for him to propose to his Colleagues, for 
the Naval Service for the present year, 
is £10,170,000, and I wish to ask how 
much that is short of the sum taken by 
my late Friend (Mr. Corry), after de- 
ducting the £600,000 by which, it was 
admitted after the change of Govern- 
ment, he would have reduced his Esti- 
mates for 1868-9. I have not made 
the calculation before; but the ori- 
ginal amount being something under 
£11,000,000, after the £600,000 and 
the £200,000 to which I have referred 
had been deducted, there would remain 
the sum of £10,350,000 as against the 
Estimate of the right hon, Gentleman 
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for the present year of £10,170,000. I 
wish to know whether there could be a 
clearer vindication of the policy of my 
late Friend (Mr. Corry) than these figures 
exhibit? I do not wish to overstate 
anything in connection with this sub- 
ject; but there is no question that, even 
after making due allowance for the very 
considerable increase since 1868-9 in the 
amount of wages and the price of coal 
and iron and many other materials, the 
right hon. Gentleman had raised his 
Estimates to nearly the level at which 
they were left by Mr. Corry. Having 
in view the statements I have just made 
to the Committee, I wish to ask whether 
the policy of Mr. Corry and of the late 
Conservative Administration was one 
which ought to have been derided as 
extravagant and foolish, and whether 
the so-called economical policy of the 
late Government was really in the true 
interest of the Navy and the country? 
- [have felt it to be my duty to make this 
explanation in justice to the memory of 
my late Friend (Mr. Corry) as well as in 
the public interest. 

I wish to explain to the Committee 
the position in which I am placed with 
regard to these Estimates. The Com- 
mittee are well aware of the extraordi- 
nary difficulties under which the Govern- 
ment have presented anything to the 
House during the early days of this 
Session. The time at which the dissolu- 
tion of Parliament took place, and the 
consequent change of Government, left 
the incoming Administration so short a 
time to discharge its duties that I have 
found it impossible to revise the Esti- 
mates which had been prepared by my 
predecessor, except with regard to the 
point of the new armament of the 
Minotauwr—the necessity for which was 
so obvious that I did not hesitate, after 
a few days, to sanction the necessary 
expenditure for it. But the question is, 
am I satisfied with the provision made 
for the Naval Service for the year? 
Representations were made to me early 
on my accession to office that the provi- 
sion was insufficient. I thought that it 
would be wrong of me in a hasty way 
to alter the figures which had been ar- 
rived at by my predecessor in his respon- 
sible position hor the short time allowed 


me for the preparation of my Estimates ; 
and I do not lightly estimate the respon- 
sibilities of a Minister when I place 
my Estimates upon the Table of this 
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House,— and even now I do not feel that 
I am prepared at the present moment to 
make any proposal to the Committee in 
augmentation of those Estimates. I, 
however, feel bound to say that urgent 
appeals for further expenditure have 
been made continually, and that de- 
mands which I do not see my way to 
refuse are daily pressed upon me, and 
that they are daily increasing. Repre- 
sentations have been made to me from 
the responsible officer of the Depart- 
ment that the number of men taken for 
the Dockyards is not sufficient to keep 
up the present establishments. I have 
had the assistance of my hon. Friends 
beside me, the Financial Secretary and 
the Civil Lord, in looking into this 
matter, and with the aid of the naval 
members of the Board, I have gone 
into the scheme of reliefs established 
by the late First Lord, and although 
I am not prepared to dispute that 
that scheme might suffice for the pre- 
sent year, the right hon. Gentleman 
himself will doubtless admit that it 
provides no margin, and that if a 
single important ship in that scheme 
came to an untoward end there is no- 
thing whatever to take its place. In 
my opinion that is a state of things 
which is not satisfactory. I have, how- 
ever, thought it my duty to look into 
the question of reliefs for next year, 
and I will lay before the Committee the 
information I have obtained up to the 
present moment. Bearing in mind what 
has come upon us in connection with the 
worn-out boilers, there will be, as far as 
I understand the matter, a hiatus valde 
deflendus in two of the squadrons which 
form part of the establishment, taking it 
upon the present numbers as considered 
sufficient by the late Administration. 
That is a very serious matter. I am not 
in a position to make any proposal to the 
House at the present time, and, as I have 
already stated, the seriousness of dis- 
puting the Estimates of my predecessor 
weighs very much with me because I 
know that he had paid very great atten- 
tion to the Navy, and because I could 
see that in his policy he was endeavour- 
ing to correct many of the evils which 
had resulted from the mistaken and mis- 
conceived reduction ; and therefore with- 
out very careful consideration, and with- 
out further examination, I should hesi- 
tate to announce to the Committee any 
proposition for additional demands upon 
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the public purse. I cannot, neither have 
I the wish to conceal from the Committee 
that I shall have to submit to my Col- 
leagues in the Cabinet some further de- 
mands for the service for the year. There 
has been an impression in some portion 
of the public mind that when a change 
of Government took place, what was 
called ‘‘the old Tory notions” of ex- 
penditure and of extravagance would be 
revived. I do not know what those old 
Tory notions were, because I have never 
lived in those days; but I can say that 
my late official experience has been in a 
Department where expenditure is very 
closely watched, where it is the special 
duty of the Department to check extra- 
vagance in all the great spending de- 
partments; that I have come to the 
Admiralty with Treasury views, and that 
I shall feel it my duty to regard with 
the most rigid scrutiny any proposals for 
increased expenditure. At the same 
time, however, if I see that the exigency 
of the service requires it I shall not 
shrink from my duty in coming to this 
Committee and stating what I think is 
necessary for the public service, and my 
reasons for thinking so. As long as I 
remain at the Admiralty it must be un- 
derstood that I do not mean to have a 
fleet on paper; that whatever ships ap- 
pear as forming a part of the strength 
of the Navy must be real and effective 
ships and not dummies. It is with that 
view that I have taken the office which 
I now hold, and it is with that view that 
I have made the statement which I have 
had the honour of making to the Com- 
mittee to-night. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman concluded by moving the Vote 
for £2,602,757 for Wages for Seamen 
and Marines. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £602,757, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Expense of Wages, &c. 
to Seamen and Marines, which will come in 
course of payment during the year ending on 
the 31st day of March 1875.” 


Mr. E. J. REED said, that if they 
had not heard the speech of the right 
hon. Gentleman the First Lord of the 
Admiralty (Mr. Hunt) that evening, they 
would nevertheless have known perfectly 
well that for several years past the ex- 
penditure of the Government upon new 
iron-clad ships had been undergoing a 
very rapid diminution, In fact, close 
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observers of the Navy Estimates must 
have noticed that our expenditure upon 
new iron-clads, the difficulty in repair- 
ing the iron-clads needing repair, and 
the corresponding diversion of money 
from iron-clads to other vessels, had 
been characteristics of recent Estimates. 
Doubtless, many hon. Members had 
listened to the right hon. Gentleman’s 
statement with considerable alarm, and 
it was natural that many should feel dis- 
posed to greatly censure the late Go- 
vernment for having cut down our iron- 
clad shipbuilding to the degree they had 
done. He cared very little for the politi- 
cal recriminations which they must natu- 
rally expect in debates of this kind; but 
he was most anxious to show to the Com- 
mittee that there were far larger causes 
than mere political tendencies and con- 
siderations underlying the difficulty in 
which the Committee found itself; for 
he thought it would be acknowledged 
that when they had heard descriptions 
like that of the right hon. Gentleman, of 
our iron-clad Navy, it would be found 
that we were in a very considerable dif- 
ficulty, and he could not hold out the 
least encouragement to the right hon. 
Gentleman that he would be able to avoid 
Supplementary Estimates in the present 
year. The Committee would easily see 
the difficulties underlying this question. 
Under the old state of things a line-of- 
battle ship would cost £150,000, and 
carry 1,000 men; whereas, an iron-clad 
now-a-days cost double the money and 
carried half the number of men. If, 
therefore, they now desired to send the 
same number of men to sea as they did 
formerly, the idea of securing uniform 
Estimates was a delusion. It would, of 
course, be said that a great number of 
our ships were not iron-clads ; that a 
very large portion of the ‘public service 
was performed hy other ships, and that 
was true; but it was also true that all 
the ships of to-day were much more ex- 
— than the ships of former times, 

ecause of the introduction of sanitary 
and other improvements. He had been 
told by an official that night, that if one 
took the whole of the ships of the Royal 
Navy afloat now, it would be found 
that they had cost nearly 1-7 times the 
cost of ships in former days; or, to put 
it in another form, for every £100 which 
we had to invest in ships in the old days, 
we had now to invest £170 in order to 
carry the same number of men to sea, 
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It therefore followed, as a matter of 
course, that if we wished to expend the 
same sum of money annually upon the 
Navy—if we had to enhance the expendi- 
ture upon ships per man in the propor- 
tion named—it was a matter of necessity 
to cut down the number of men in order 
to do it. But we did not cut down the 
number of men enormously. In 1869-70 
the number of men was 63,000 ; in each 
of the three succeeding years, 61,000 ; 
last year it was 60,000; and the last- 
mentioned number appeared again in 
the present Estimates. Therefore, since 
1869-70, there had been a reduction of 
only 3,000 men; and he thought, in 
connection with this part of the subject, 
that if any naval reformer should attempt 
to induce the present Parliament to re- 
duce the number of men in proportion 
to the increase in the cost of ships, he 
would entirely fail in his object, for as 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for the City of London (Mr. Goschen) 
showed last year, a very large part of 
the Navy was employed on service which 
could not—merely because iron-clads had 
gone up in price—be done away with. 
Therefore, they found themselves in this 
position—that if the 60,000 men were 
to be retained, and it was to be made 
practicable to send them at any time to 
sea, it was necessary to spend more 
money upon the costly ships that were 
now employed, for it was unwise to hide 
from ourselves the absolute necessity 
that existed for a large expenditure on 
those services which were the means of 
retaining the great possessions which 
this country enjoyed. Te any hon. Mem- 
ber on the Opposition benches could 
show him how they could go on sending 
60,000 men to sea in modern ships at 
the present Estimates he would be very 
happy indeed to hear the solution of the 
difficulty ; but it seemed to him that it 
was an impossibility, and he would be 
sorry if this fact remained concealed 
amid political recriminations passing 
between opposite benches. Now, what 
were the actual circumstances with re- 
gard to the expenditure? During the 
first 10 years of the existence of iron- 
clads, when they were merely in an ex- 
perimental condition, the expenditure 
on them had averaged £984,000 per 
annum; in 1869-70, the year in which 
the economies of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Pontefract (Mr, 
Childers) were in full bloom, the expen. 
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diture exceeded £1,000,000 sterling, 
owing, it would probably be said, to the 
necessity for completing a number of 
ships which the predecessor of that right 
hon. Gentleman had begun. However 
that might be, the outlay in 1869-70 
was greater than it had been in any of 
the previous 10 years. So great and 
rapid, however, had been the diminution 
in the expenditure on our iron-clads 
since then, that the average had been 
reduced from £984,000—the sum he had 
already mentioned with regard to the 
first 10 years—to £925,000, the average 
for the past 15 years; and the right hon. 
Gentleman the First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty had put before the Committee 
Estimates that evening, and had hesi- 
tated to increase them, saying that he 
still doubted whether he would have 
to ask the Committee to increase them 
or not, to the amount of only £660,000 
for the expenditure of this year upon 
iron-clad ships. That expenditure was 
about 50 per cent less than it had been 
during the first 10 years of their exist- 
ence when they were purely experi- 
mental, and it would surprise him if 
the House regarded this proposal with 
satisfaction. If they did, it would de- 
prive the Ministerial side of the oppor- 
tunity in the future of declaring that its 
policy was to correct any deficiencies they 
might discover in the public services of 
the country. Not only was the outlay 
on the building of these ships falling off, 
but the arrears of repairs were also 
accumulating, and although the right 
hon. Gentleman had given them fuller 
information on this head than they had 
been accustomed to receive, still it was 
incomplete, and it left a great doubt in 
his mind as to whether it was the inten- 
tion of the Government to bring the ex- 
isting iron-clads as far as possible into a 
state of efficiency during the year, that 
being, as he thought, the least duty of 
the Administration. Was there anything 
to justify this enormous diminution of 
expenditure upon iron-clads—this setting 
aside, he might almost say, of the iron- 
clad as one of the things on which we 
counted most in connection with the 
armaments of the country? In the 
autumn of 1872 he ventured in the 
columns of Zhe Times to draw attention 
to our iron-clad Navy as compared with 
thatof foreign Powers, and there followed 
an official contradiction, not of his state- 
ments, but of himself; for whereas his 
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affirmation had referred to the rate of 
progress in the construction of iron-clads, 
the reply was, that we were very strong 
in those vessels, and that was quite a 
different matter. He had the satisfac- 
tion of finding, however, that the Ad- 
miralty immediately afterwards pressed 
on the work to which he had referred. 
That was just what he had wanted, and 
it was well to be content with accom- 
plishing our objects, though we got a 
little ill-usage in the process. He would 
mention another objection that he had 
to the Estimates of this year. Before 
he left the Admiralty, foreseeing the 
necessity for increasing the number of 
armour-plated ships, and believing that 
the day would come when some foreign 
Power, wiser than we, would adopt the 
Whitworth gun, which penetrated ar- 
mour beneath the water, he prepared a 
plan of such a vessel as he thought 
was required, and this plan, which he 
had kept secret from everyone except the 
confidential draftsmen and the Controller 
of the Navy, he left in the possession of 
the Admiralty. While the excitement 
prevailed, a year ago, about building 
more ships, the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Goschen) came down to the House 
and spoke in very glowing terms of a 
vessel which he proposed to construct. 
The designs were explained minutely to 
a Committee of 16 gentlemen called 
together for the purpose, and he was 
surprised subsequently to find an account 
of the plans offered him in Germany, 
and it was known also in Russia some 
months before it was published in Eng- 
land. Somehow private documents on 
these subjects did reach foreign coun- 
tries, and in the present instance the 
system which had been so much extolled 
in the House by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had been adopted by foreign 
Powers. The system to which he re- 
ferred was that which had been proposed 
for the Jnflexible, and it was precisely the 
one which he had secretly prepared in 
outline for the Admiralty. The right 
hon. Gentleman having undertaken to 
push forward the building of the ship, 
failed to perform this task, and the tenth 
part which he proposed to execute 
during the year dwindled down to a 
hundredth part. The work done repre- 
sented only 79 tons out of a total of 
8,000, and he trusted the House would 
not think it too much to urge the Go- 
vernment to make much greater exer. 
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tions than were proposed in the con- 
struction of the Jnflerible. The amount 
of tonnage to be built in the iron-clads 
now in course of construction was to be 
reduced to an extent that made some 
of the figures in the Estimate seem to 
him incredible. He more particularly 
referred to the Zhunderer. The reason 
seemed to be to test the Devastation 
still further in some way or other, and 
until that was done it seemed that the 
Thunderer was only to have 231 tons 
added between this time and the 31st 
March, 1875, leaving more that 500 
tons still unfinished. He could not 
understand such a policy, and it ap- 
peared to him to be perfectly incre- 
dible that any Minister should make 
such a proposal. The argument which 
led the right hon. Gentleman to take 
that course, if allowed to influence the 
mind of a naval administrator, must bar 
his action whenever he was called upon 
to do anything which was really right 
and wise. He hoped, however, the 
Committee would not sanction a pro- 
posal to keep the Zhunderer in an un- 
finished state during the whole of the 
year. It was one of the advantages of 
our Dockyards, that emergencies of that 
kind could be met by simply employing 
more men on the ships we were engaged 
in building, and the present Government 
would, he felt satisfied, give great satis- 
faction to Members even on the Liberal 
side of the House who took an interest 
in the Navy if they would undertake to 
proceed a great deal further with the 
Inflexible, the Fury, the Thunderer, and 
the Superb, so that the country might 
feel that the fleet of the future was not 
meant to be a phantom fleet, a fleet on 
paper, as the right hon. Gentleman had 
promised. He was afraid, however, that 
if the policy which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had indicated were to be followed, 
we should be a long time in arriving at 
that result with regard to some ships. 
Mr. HUNT said, the hon. Member 
had misapprehended him. He had stated 
that he was determined to have an 
efficient Navy, and for that purpose, 
after consultation with his Colleagues, he 
trusted to be enabled to propose some 
additional Estimates. In the meantime, 
he contented himself with moving the 
Estimates of his predecessor in office. 
Mx. E. J. REED said, he was glad to 
receive that explanation from the right 
hon. Gentleman, because the less he 
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followed the Estimates of his predecessor 
in this matter the better he should be 
pleased; and although it might seem 
a strange thing that increased expendi- 
ture should be urged from his side of 
the House, yet until it was recognized 
by the House that the circumstances of 
the Navy demanded an increased relative 
expenditure upon ships as compared with 
men, nothing effectual would be done. 
He would add that it was one thing to 
build and repair our iron-clad fleet, and 
another thing to use our ships properly 
when we had got them. That we had 
not hitherto dealt properly with our iron 
squadron, he was sure the naval Mem- 
bers of that House would support him 
in maintaining, and upon one point he 
wished to impress the House very 
strongly. We had not worked out the 
problem of naval tactics and manoeuvres 
to the extent we ought to have done, 
nor had we placed at the disposal of the 
Admiral in command a sufficient supply 
of coal for the purpose. He did not 
mean that a great increase of coals should 
be given to the Admiral to do what he 
pleased with ; but the time had, in his 
opinion, arrived when it should be made 
the duty of the Admirals of our Channel 
Reserve squadrons to meet in the autumn 
and to carry out a proper programme, 
which they should be furnished with 
after due deliberation at the Admiralty. 
If we did not take more pains in the de- 
velopment of naval tactics we should, he 
was afraid, find ourselves in a very unfor- 
tunate position in time of war. Another 
point to which he desired to direct the 
attention of the First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty was that with respect to compound 
engines. It was doubtful whether we 
might not suffer from the general adop- 
tion of compound engines in time of 
war, and it was desirable that we should 
make provision for using low pressure 
steam in action. He would further ob- 
serve— after complimenting the First 
Lord of the Admiralty upon the ap- 
pointment of Captain Evans, R.N., as 
Hydrographer—that we seemed to be 
in a somewhat unfortunate position with 
respect to the surveying service, and the 
House was, he thought, entitled to fur- 
ther information as to what surveys were 
In progress, and how they were being 
carried on. The result at present was, 
that the only use of the official documents 
sent in by surveying ships was to sup- 
ply the Chairman of the Royal Geogra- 
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phical Society with a paragraph for his 
annual address. The surveying service 
had not, in his opinion, a farthing too 
much expended on it; but the country 
ought not, he maintained, to be left 
in such complete ignorance as to its 
objects and results. In conclusion, he 
might say that while he congratulated 
the late First Lord on the establishment 
of the Naval College at Greenwich, he 
observed the disappearance of a former 
Vote for a Director of Admiralty Educa- 
tion, and trusted this was not to be taken 
as evincing an intention to leave the 
superintendence of education to the ad- 
miral in command of the College, who 
had other duties to perform. 

Sm JOHN HAY thanked his right 
hon. Friend the First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty, not for his Estimates, which he 
thought were insufficient, but for theclear 
and candid statement he had made to the 
House as to the state of the Navy gene- 
rally ; above all, he thanked him for his 
excellent defence of his lamented Friend, 
Mr. Corry, from all the slander which had 
been heaped upon him. The memory 
of Mr. Corry, he felt sure, would never 
be forgotten as that of the civilian in 
this country who best understood the 
wants of the Navy. He intended, he 
might add, to move to-morrow for a 
Committee to inquire into the state of 
our Iron-clad Fleet, but after the state- 
ment of his right hon. Friend, he did 
not think it would be necessary for him 
to take up the time of the House on the 
subject, or to force the right hon. Gen- 
tleman’s hand, which would be unfair 
to one newly come into office. With 
regard to Vote 1, his right hon. Friend 
had mentioned the sums of money which 
had been appropriated to the public 
service, but he did not mention the 
number of men, and they ought to be 
contrasted, because in former days the 
number of men ruled the amount of 
money voted for the Navy. The sum 
appropriated to the Naval Service in 
1868-9 was £10,806,690, and the number 
of men voted in that year was 67,120; 
but in this year’s Estimates, which 
amounted to above £10,000,000, only 
60,000 men, or 7,120 fewer, were pro- 
vided for. Therefore, when the reduced 
expenditure was spoken of, hon. Members 
ought to remember that the Navy itself 
had been reduced both in the number of 
men and the quantity of supplies, as 
well as in the number of ships, of which 
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so sorry an account had just been placed 
before the Committee. The Marines 
had been reduced from 14,700 to 14,000, 
and the seamen and officers from 52,070 
to 46,000. He would now call attention 
to the charge on the other Votes. In 
1868-9, the last year in which he had 
had a share in the administration of the 
Navy, the Vote for Victuals amounted 
to £1,335,842. Itwas now £1,064,264, 
or nearly the same sum for 7,000 fewer 
men. Again, a vast deal had been said 
of the great advantage which was to 
accrue to the country from sundry re- 
ductions which were made at the Admi- 
ralty by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Pontefract. Well, in 1867-8, 
the charge for the Admiralty was 
£176,018, and this year it was £178,066. 
In addition to that, the Civil Pension 
List had increased from £176,000 to 
£214,300. The violent reductions which 
were made threw a number of gentlemen 
out of work, but they continued to draw 
their civil pensions, and had been re- 
placed by persons of less experience, 
who would also have to be pensioned 
eventually. As tothe Vote for Stores, 


it amounted in 1868-9 to £892,908, but 
this year, although the number of iron- 


clads was smaller, the amount was 
£1,143,159. In 1869-70, this Vote was 
reduced to £801,789, as the Navy was 
living on the stores accumulated by 
former Administrations. Referring next 
to the Building Vote, he wished to point 
out that the number of men employed 
in shipbuilding in 1868-9 was 5,439, 
and that the number employed in re- 
pairing was 9,815, making a total of 
15,254 men, exclusive of the 4,000 en- 
gaged as hired men during six months 
of that year. But in 1870-1 the building 
men were 6,349 in number; while the 
number of men employed in repairing 
was reduced to 4,793, or about one-half 
the number which had always been con- 
sidered necessary to maintain our Fleet 
in its proper condition. In fact, it was 
owing to the reduction of the men em- 
ployed in repairing that the iron-clad 
fleet was in the disgraceful condition 
reported to the House to-night by his 
right hon. Friend. The fact was, that 
the men had been reduced to 11,000, 
while it had been stated by a noble 
Duke (the Duke of Somerset) that 18,000 
was the lowest number of men that 
ought to be employed in our Dockyards. 
That number, however, had not been 
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reached since the noble Duke himself 
was in office. In the Estimates of thig 
year the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Goschen) had increased the number of 
repairing men to 9,497; but, unfortu- 
nately, we had only 4,700 men for 
building. He was ——— by his 
right hon. Friend as taking the pessimist 
view of the condition of the Fleet. Well, 
he would state his opinion of the condi- 
tion of the Fleet, and leave the future 
to be the judge between his right hon. 
Friend and Timeelf. He would now 
refer to the subject of restoring the rank 
of major to the Marine service. There 
were three so-called seniority corps in 
Her Majesty’s Service—namely, the 
Royal Engineers, the Royal Artillery, 
and the Royal Marines. Till 1798 the 
officers of the Royal Marines rose to 
the rank of major, but in that year 
the corps was deprived of the rank 
of major in order to assimilate it to 
the corps of the Royal Engineers and 
the Royal Artillery. Within the last 
two or three years the rank of major 
had been restored to the Engineers and 
Artillery, and a considerable number of 
senior captains of Marines were being 
passed over constantly by officers of 
corresponding rank in the Engineers 
and Artillery, who were obtaining the 
rank of major. He brought this subject 
forward last Session, when the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for the 
City of London made a sort of promise 
that, as far as the Marine Artillery were 
concerned, the rank of major should 
be conceded. It was to be hoped that 
that promise would be carried out in 
both branches, and he hoped the gal- 
lant corps of Royal Marines would 
no longer be deprived of the rank of 
major, to which they had so strong a 
claim in consequence of its having been 
restored to the other seniority corps. 
The gallant manner in which Colonel 
Festing and his Marines had borne the 
brunt of the Ashantee War in the worst 
months ought to induce the Government 
to do justice to a portion of our Force 
which had, not only upon that, but upon 
all occasions, displayed such gallantry. 
With respect to the condition of the iron- 
clad fleet, he would refer to a Return he 
had recently moved for. He wished to 
call the attention of the Committee to the 
condition of our iron-clad fleet as it was 
reported to the House by the right hon. 
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the breaking out of the Franco-German 
war, and he would then compare it with 
its present condition. On the breaking 
out of that war, the right hon. Gentle- 
man, in reply to some observations 
which he (Sir John Hay) addressed to 
the House, said that there were 28 broad- 
side iron-clad ships and 12 special ships 
then ready for sea. 

“ What I have said,” remarked the right hon. 
Gentleman, “are plain official facts of which 
there is no doubt. . . . There are 5 in the 
Channel Fleet, 8 in the Reserve, 6 in the Medi- 
terranean, 3 on distant stations, and 6 fitting 
out. . . . Of the 12 special ships, 2 are of 
the first class, 4 of the second, 1 of the third, 
and 5 of the fourth.”—[3 Hansard, cciii. 1350.] 
Although he believed that there were 
three short of the number, three having 
heen launched afterwards, he was not 
going to contest the official figures of 
the right hon. Gentleman; but what 
was the condition of the ships? The 
Hercules and Sultan, the two first-class 
ships of the Navy, were in good con- 
dition. The Audacious, the Invincible, 


the Vanguard, the Iron Duke, the Swift- 
sure, and the Triumph were built by the 
Conservative Government, and were all 
The Bellerophon, he be- 


serviceable. 
lieved, was also serviceable. The Zord 
Warden, now in the Mediterranean, had 
her boilers very much worn out, and her 
hull ina bad state. The Lord Clyde had 
been in a wretched condition for a long 
time, and the right hon. Gentleman 
could only recognize her as a gigantic 
mushroom bed, seeing that he (Mr. 
Hunt) had been shown a prodigious 
mushroom which she had produced, and 
‘which in the space of 24 hours had 
grown 24 feet. The Minotaur was at 
present re-fitting, and was not as yet 
ready for sea; but, no doubt, as his 
right hon. Friend had promised to im- 
prove her armament, she would be made 
in time, a good serviceable ship. The 
Agincourt and the Northumberland both 
had their boilers much worn. [Mr. 
Cuitpers: Is the right hon. Gentleman 
reading from the Return?] He was 
not, but he was giving some informa- 
tion additional to the Return, which 
would be found to be correct, though 
he might be told he was speaking from 
the pessimist point of view. The Royal 
Alfred was completely worn out in her 
boilers and hull. The Repulse was in 
good order, but the Penelope, he be- 
lieved, had her boilers in a bad con- 
dition, and the ship in her present state 
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was useless for the line of battle. The 
boilers of the Achilles were worn out, 
but were being replaced by new ones. 
The Royal Oak, the Prince Consort, the 
Caledonia, the Ocean, had not only their 
boilers worn out, but their hulls also, 
and were not worth repair. The Valiant 
and the Hector had their boilers worn 
out, and so had the Zealous, and her 
hull was much out of repair. The 
Warrior had her boilers in good condi- 
tion, and so had the Defence and Resist- 
ance, but the Black Prince required new 
boilers before she could be considered 
fit for service. The boilers of the Pallas 
were good, but the boilers of the Favorite 
were worn out. The Research was in 
good condition, but the Enterprise was 
worn out in boilers and hull. This com- 
pleted the list of the broadside armour- 
clad ships of the Navy. He should not 
weary the Committee by going through 
the turret and special vessels; but the 
Monarch, one of the most powerful ships 
in the Navy, was about to be commis- 
sioned with boilers, in which the pres- 
sure was reduced. In this year’s Es- 
timates it was proposed to repair the 
Minotaur, and, thanks to his right hon. 
Friend, she was to have a new arma- 
ment, the money for which was not in- 
cluded in the Estimates before the 
House. It was also proposed to repair 
the Hector, the Hercules, the Achilles, 
the Black Prince, the Valiant, the Auda- 
cious, and the Penelope. But there were 
10 ships—namely, the Agincourt, the 
Northumberland, the Lord Clyde, the Lord 
Warden, the Caledonia, the Ocean, the 
Prince Consort, the Royal Oak, the Zeal- 
ous, the Favorite, the Enterprise, and 
the Royal Alfred, which were not worth 
repairing, and which ought to be re- 
jected at once from the effective force of 
our iron-clad Navy. No Estimate was 
taken for repairing the Monarch, the 
Prince Albert, and the Royal Sovereign, 
which also required repair. He now 
wished to point out how little had been 
done to build new ships for the Navy in 
the last five years. Of the iron-clads 
laid down by the late Administration 
only one, the Rupert, had been com- 
pleted, except the four harbour-defence 
ships of the Cyclops class. So far as con- 
cerned the building of the Repulse and 
the Monarch, they were completed all 
but seven-eighths of an eighth during 
the time he had the honour of being at 
the Admiralty. There were 10 iron- 
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clads which they had in hand, and so far 
from their being in the condition which 
the right hon. Gentleman mentioned at 
Bristol, out of 80 eighths into which 
they were divided, 35 eighths had been 
completed before he and his Colleagues 
left office, and the remaining 45 eighths 
was leisurely done in the two or three 
following years. He wished now to call 
the attention of his right hon. Friend to 
the condition of the only five ships 
which were coming forward—the Superb, 
the Téméraire, the Inflexible, the Fury, 
and the Shannon.. Something also was 
to be done with the Zhunderer, but he 
agreed with the hon. Member for Pem- 
broke (Mr. E. J. Reed) that they might 
proceed with the Zhunderer somewhat 
more leisurely in order to push forward 
the ships which were so much behind. 
The number of men employed on our 
iron-clad fleet was 2,821, an increase of 
401 upon the number employed last 
year. Last year, 6,705 tons were esti- 
mated for, but only 4,475 were built. 
This year it was proposed in the Esti- 
mates to advance 8,022 tons; but if 
2,420 men could only build 4,475 tons 
last year, it was quite evident that fewer 
men were taken this year than would be 
required to build the amount of tonnage 
proposed to be built. He ventured to 
say that in this particular these were 
very foolish Estimates. In the first place, 
8,022 tons was too small an amount of 
tonnage to build, and, in the next place, 
the men taken to build this tonnage 
were too few even for that purpose. 
The Superb it was proposed to advance 
to 56-100ths, or little more than one- 
half; but if the money voted last year 
and the year before had been expended, 
she would have been advanced as far as 
that now. The estimated advance for 
1872-3 was 1,500 tons, and £82,500 
was voted; yet only 191 tons were 
built, and only £9,500 expended; so 
that the arrears of work in 1872-3 
were 1,309 tons, and the arrears of ex- 
penditure amounted to £73,000, which 
must have been applied to some other 
purpose. In 1873-4 it was proposed to 
advance her 2,087 tons, but only 1,265 
tons, or little more than half of that was 
done, and the arrears were 822 tons, or 
£42,900 in expenditure. In the original 
estimate of the cost of this and other 
ships, a proportion was taken for labour 
and a proportion for materials, but this 
information was not now given. No 
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approximate sum was given of what was 
expended on material, and some expla- 
nation should be given of the cause of 
this omission in the table of ships 
building. In the Estimates for 1872-3 
and 1873-4, the Superb was proposed as 
a most powerful steam ship, with 9,000 
indicated horse-power for engines; that 
horse-power was now reduced to 8,000, 
which seemed insufficient, and no expla- 
nation of that reduction had been given 
to the Committee. The progress made in 
the Zéméraire was equally lamentable. 
She was estimated to cost £281,000, and 
was to have engines of 7,000 horse- 
power. She was to have been advanced 
to 1,162 tons, and instead of that only 
354 were built, so that the arrears were 
880 tons on that small estimate. They 
were now invited to advance her to 
1,826 tons, and the number of men was 
totally insufficient to do the work. The 
date of completion of the five ships 
building — namely, Superb, Téméraire, 
Inflexible, Shannon, and Fury, was stated 
to be uncertain in the Return now in the 
hands of hon. Members. This was the 
condition of the five iron-clads which 
ought to have been built, which were 
handed over on paper, and which the 
right hon. Member for the City took 
credit for. With all respect for his naval 
Colleagues, he wished to say it was dis- 
creditable that the late Board of Admi- 
ralty should have allowed the Navy to 
get into its present condition. It was 
the duty of the naval officers of the 
Board, if they saw it getting into that 
state, to have resigned their seats, and 
not to have lent their countenance to an 
Administration which had done so much 
mischief to the profession. He had the 
greatest respect for Sir Alexander Milne, 
with whose personal friendship he had 
long been honoured, but he said that if 
he could not convince the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite of the necessities of 
the service and the danger of our ships 
falling into decay, it was his business to 
have resigned. That was the course 
which he (Sir John Hay) and his late 
lamented Colleague (Admiral Seymour) 
adopted, and the result was a change in 
the Estimates for the purpose of adding 
to the armour-clad Navy. No doubt, 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for the City was anxious to remedy the 
mistakes and blunders of his predeces- 
sor; he gave him credit for what he did 
with such an Administration as that to 
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which he belonged, who were pledged 
to parsimony, and whose sole object 
seemed to be to discredit the Navy. 
He had criticized the Estimates, which 
were the Estimates of the late Adminis- 
tration, as he would have criticized 
them had he been sitting on the Op- 
position benches, and he condemned 
them as insufficient for the public 
service, and he gave the First Lord 
credit for his announcement that when 
he was more completely master of the 
subject, he would seek to restore the 
Navy to a decent condition, or at least 
to rescue it from the deplorable condition 
in which it was now left. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, he anticipated 
receiving the sympathy of both sides of 
the House on this account—that three 
elaborate speeches having been made 
against the Estimates for which he was 
more or less responsible, he laboured 
under the disadvantage of having to 
reply to those speeches on the spur 
of the moment, and of being required 
to remember the innumerable charges 
which had been made, while in such 
a case the attack had a great advan- 
tage over the defence in the care- 
ful preparation of all statements that 
were to be advanced. Under these cir- 
cumstances, he hoped the Committee 
would not be dissatisfied if he made out 
that the case was not so black as it had 
been painted. He thought that even 
the right hon. Gentleman the First Lord 
of the Admiralty would not be sorry if 
the effect of the speech of the right hon. 
Baronet (Sir John Hay) was somewhat 
mitigated, preceded, as it was, by the 
far more cautious, but also far more im- 
portant, statement of the First Lord. 
One circumstance he greatly regretted, 
and that was that the speech of the 
First Lord was not made before the de- 
livery of the Budget by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. But five days ago, when the 
surplus was settled, a very delicate and 
slight allusion was made to the possi- 
bility of Supplementary Estimates which 
might be called for by unforeseen cir- 
cumstances, and it was said that the 
Estimates submitted by the Government 
might be taken to be substantially those 
of their predecessors. He could not un- 
dental the discrepancy now revealed ; 
but he was glad of one thing, and that 
was that this debate had occurred before 
the proposals of the Chancellor of the 
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Exchequer were finally settled. After 
the important speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman the First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty this matter could not be dis- 
posed of without much further discus- 
sion; and without acting up to the views 
which evidently were in the mind of the 
right hon. Gentleman, he (Mr. Goschen) 
would promise on the part of the Oppo- 
sition, that every proposal he might 
make for additional expenditure should 
be examined with the greatest anxiety 
to arrive at the truth, and not with any 
view to prove that his (Mr. Goschen’s) 
own Estimates were adequate to the 
occasion. It was far more important 
that the country should be satisfied the 
Navy was in an efficient condition than 
that his own Estimates should be vindi- 
cated. The right hon. Gentleman had 
gone into a comparison of the Estimates 
for the last six years; but he (Mr. 
Goschen) had hoped that that night they 
might have discussed the Navy Esti- 
mates in a different spirit; he had 
thought they might possibly have 
done with what had happened six 
years ago, for year after year precisely 
the same comparisons had been made, 
and he was sorry that they were a 
legacy from one Parliament to another. 
The right hon. Gentleman had been a 
comparatively short time in office, yet 
from his speech it appeared that the 
greater part of his time had been occu- 
pied in obtaining comparative historical 
statistics with regard to what had been 
done by different Administrations in- 
stead of devoting himself to the more 
essential part—namely, the present state 
of the Navy. He (Mr. Goschen) hoped 
that that would be the last time of its 
occurrence, and that in the future they 
would be able to discuss the Navy Es- 
timates without continually recurring 
to the past, and he trusted that not 
even the spirit which that debate had 
assumed would cause his late Col- 
leagues or himself to depart from the 
resolution at which they had arrived, 
which was that they would discuss the 
Navy Estimates, so far as they could, 
without any party spirit whatever. The 
right hon. Gentleman would now have 
great responsibility. For himself, he 
(Mr. Goschen) had not been free from 
anxiety and responsibility; he had had 
a very difficult task, to which, possibly, 
the right hon. Gentleman had scarcely 
given adequate consideration, for on 
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comparing the present with precedin 

Estimates, the right hon. Gentleman di 

not mention one important consideration, 
or only mentioned it as an after-thought 
—that coal, iron, and wages, everything 
entering into the composition of the Es- 
timates and the cost of ships, had risen 
enormously in price. During a time 
like that, in which it was his duty 
to preside at the Admiralty, though 
he knew that they would be exposed 
to the obloquy of spending more money 
and increasing the Estimates, he said 
to his Colleagues in the Government 
that they must not shrink from ask- 
ing increased sums to be voted, in 
view of the increased price of such 
articles as he had enumerated, and they 
had not shrunk from doing so. It was 
to be hoped that the right hon. Gentle- 
man intended making up the arrears in 
a similar way, for the comparatively 
small sum of £150,000 would not meet 
the kind of objection to which the right 
hon. Baronet the Member for Stamford 
and those who seconded his views di- 
rected attention. Fortwo or three years 


the Estimates had been rising, and now 
the turn of the right hon. Gentleman 


opposite had come would he shrink from 
acting up to his opinions, and placing on 
the Table Supplemental Estimates ade- 
quate to what he conceived to be the 
necessities of the case? They had been 
taunted with arrears; did the right hon. 
Gentleman mean to make them up? The 
hon. Member for Pembroke (Mr. Reed) 
had spoken with great candour, and 
told them that the state of the iron-clads 
was such that they should not be content 
with the progress sketched out in the 
Estimates, but that they should be 
finished as fast as possible by placing 
on them as many men as they could get. 
That was an intelligible course, but he 
(Mr. Goschen) did deprecate any Minister 
standing up in that House and giving a 
picture of the Navy which might alarm 
the country, and which would have its 
effect upon foreign countries ; while at 
the same time that Minister did not 
take adequate action and deal with the 
matter in a bold and broad spirit. 
The hon. and gallant Member for Devon- 
port (Captain Price), in the early part of 
the evening, said that for five years the 
Conservative party had been denouncing 
Dockyard economies as practised by 
the late Government; he accepted the 
challenge of the hon. and gallant 
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Gentleman, who had very properly 
said, either let them be uitted of 
the charge, or let the evil be reme- 
died. But to tell the country that 
they had been starving the Dockyards, 
that what had been done was insufficient, 
and yet to abstain from measures to 
correct the evil, while they had a surplus 
of £6,000,000, could not be endured. 
If the late Government had left the 
Navy inefficient, they had at least given 
their successors a surplus of between 
£5,000,000 and £6,000,000 to put it 
right, and he therefore asked the Go- 
vernment not at the same time to de- 
nounce their parsimony, while taking 
advantage of their surplus to apply it to 
other objects. But now, with regard to 
the charge that they had done nothing 
during the five years they had been in 
office, they had, within 200 tons, added 
the respectable figure of 100,000 tons, 
or 20,000 tons of shipping a-year to the 
Royal Navy. With regard to himself, 
it had been his duty to propose to 
the House and receive its sanction for 
the commencement of nearly 50 men-of- 
war during the last three years—four 
iron-clads, 10 corvettes, eight sloops, 
three double-screw gunboats, 11 sea- 
going gunboats, 10 coast-defence ships, 
a troop-ship, and a brig. That might 
not be a very sensational programme, 
but he thought it was sufficient to show 
they had not been idle, and if they con- 
sidered that in five years he had added 
100,000 tons to the shipping of the Navy, 
and received the sanction of Parliament 
for the commencement of 50 ships during 
the last three years, it would show that, 
at all events, he had not been insensible 
to the wants of the country. At the 
same time, he must candidly say he had 
during the last three years to contend 
against difficulties which had thrown 
them back more than he liked with 
reference to shipbuilding of various 
kinds. It had, therefore, been his duty 
to propose the addition of 700 men, and 
last year he also asked for 600 more 
men to complete the work undertaken. 
For those connected with the administra- 
tion of the Dockyards and with ship- 
building in them, had found during the 
last two years that the cost of repairing 
the iron-clads had been much greater 
than was anticipated, and was that to be 
made a reproach to them? They had 
taken extreme pains with the Dockyard 
officers to estimate the number of men 
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that would be required to carry out the 

rogramme in its entirety. They asked 
many men would be required for 
repairing such and such ships which 
were inserted in the programme ; but, 
notwithstanding this precaution, they 
had been greatly disappointed. The 
right hon. Gentleman the First Lord of 
the Admiralty did not state the number 
of men that would be required to repair 
the iron-clads; but he (Mr. Goschen) 
would do so. The Warrior required 
425 men, while only 351 were estimated ; 
the Defence required 320, while the esti- 
mate made was 144; the Resistance re- 
quired 270, while only 159 had been 
estimated. It would, therefore, be ap- 
parent to the Committee that if the men 
required thus exceeded the estimate, un- 
less the estimate was to be greatly ex- 
ceeded the men would have to be taken off 
other work. He now came to a point with 
reference to which he asked the attention 
of the hon. Member for Pembroke (Mr. 
Reed) and he was glad to meet that hon. 
Gentleman in the House rather than 
have to reply to him in the columns of a 
newspaper. The hon. Gentleman alluded 
to a controversy that had taken place 
respecting the state of our iron-clad 
Navy, and spoke of a fallacy which he 
thought had been introduced into it. 
It would be remembered that in a letter 
which he addressed to the newspapers, 
the hon. Member rather scared the 
public by the account he gave of the 
Peter the Great, which was to steam 
into our ports and find no vessel able 
to resist her. The general impression 
was, at the time, that the hon. Mem- 
ber was speaking of the present, though 
he now called this a fallacy. It certainly 
was the fact that the iron plates of the 
Peter the Great had not at the time 
left this country, but were still at Shef- 
field. Now, if the Devastation was not 
to be classed as a sea-going ship, he (Mr. 
Goschen) trusted that the same reserva- 
tion would be applied to vessels like the 
Peter the Great. He found that it was 
always English ships which suffered 
from these disparaging comparisons, and 
that those who made these attacks upon 
our ships as obsolete, actually adduced 
as examples for intimidation, the ships of 
other countries which were still more 
obsolete. The right hon. Gentleman 
the First Lord of the Admiralty depre- 
cated any public statement of the con- 
dition of any ship in the Navy, but his 
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appeal did not have much effect upon 
the right hon. and gallant Gentleman 
(Sir John Hay), and the public would 
have to-morrow his pessimist account of 
the state of the Navy, without being 
able to compare and correct it with the 
First Lord’s official statement of the 
condition of these ships. There was 
another subject of great anxiety which 
had prevented the late Admiralty from 
carrying out their programme as they 
could have wished, in relation to which 
it might be interesting to the Committee 
to receive some figures as to un- 
armoured ships in order that they might 
realize the course which lay before them 
if they intended to act upon those pessi- 
mist views. The late Government had 
to repair unarmoured ships, and had de- 
voted a considerable amount of their 
resources to that purpose; but if they 
had neglected them, they would have 
been told that they had no ships to send 
to foreign stations, and that they had 
allowed this useful class of vessels to 
fall into arrears. During the last three 
or four years the ships of the most 
modern construction required a stupend- 
ous outlay in repairs after a very short 
time. The elipse was launched in 
1867, and after being in commission 
four years she cost £21,000, or 33 per 
cent on her original cost for repairs. 
The Sirius was launched in 1868, and 
after four or five years’ work, her ori- 
ginal cost having been £62,000, her re- 
pairs cost £21,000. The Nymph was 
built in 1866, and after four years’ work, 
her original cost having been £63,000, 
her repairs cost £30,000. The Juno, 
a vessel of 1,400 tons, was launched in 
1867, and, her cost having been £72,000, 
he received proposals for her repair at a 
cost of £36,000. These vessels had ab- 
sorbed so large an amount of the time 
of the Dockyards in their repair that 
they had made it excessively difficult for 
the Admiralty to keep time in their 
programme, and, in fact, none of their 
scientific advisers had been aware until 
the last two or three years that the 
timber and boilers of these vessels would 
wear out so fast. In the first place, 
then, the late Government had had to 
contend against dearer coal, higher 
wages, dearer iron, and dearer materials 
of every kind; next, the iron-clads which 
had come upon the Admiralty for repairs 
had taken almost twice the number of 
men that had been anticipated; and, in 
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the third place, it had been found that 
ships of modern construction, which 
might have been expected to last through 
two commissions before they required 
great and serious repairs, now came up 
for repairs after one commission. That 
was the state of things which the late 
Admiralty had to deal with during the 
last few years, and it was not, he 
thought, a bad account of their steward- 
ship to state that they had added 100,000 
tons to the Navy. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the First Lord of the Admiralty 
had truly said that these were not the 
Estimates of the late Government, but 
that they were departmental Estimates. 
Being departmental, they might be re- 
garded as maximum Estimates, as a 
Cabinet was apt to question whether 
Estimates were not too great, rather 
than to complain that they were not 
greater. What they had to ask them- 
selves was this—looking to the fact that 
the cost of building ships was very 
much greater than it used to be, and 
that the repairs were more costly and 
extensive, the question remained, how 
Parliament was to deal with this state 
of things? Were the Government to 
go on increasing the Navy Estimates 
in every direction, and were they to 
look exclusively at the state of the 
British Navy, without looking to the 
armaments and shipbuilding of foreign 
countries, or were they not rather to 
take stock of all these considerations, 
and at the same time go forward with 
caution and prudence? He had yet 
another reason to give for the non-fulfil- 
ment of their programme. There had 
been very great difficulty in the delivery 
of iron owing to the extraordinary and 
abnormal position of the iron trade, and 
the late Board of Admiralty pressed re- 
peatedly for the delivery of iron for the 
Téméravre and another ship, but it was 
impossible for a long time to get it. 
Special iron was required for all these 
particular ships, a special order had to 
be given, and it was difficult to get the 
orders executed. He only hoped the 
right hon. Gentleman would be fortu- 
nate with his deliveries as regarded the 
programme of this year, and that he 
would not suffer as the late Board of 
Admiralty had suffered, without any 
fault of their own, from the non-delivery 
of iron. The First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty stated that at the present rate of 
progress the Zhunderer would not be 
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completed till October, 1875. But why 
pares 7 not she be completed till then at 
the present rate of progress? The story 
was told in the Estimates, and it was 
this—that a most important experiment 
was to be tried upon the Zhunderer, with 
regard to loading by hydraulic ma- 
chinery. A contract had been made 
with Sir William Armstrong for carry- 
ing this out, and an important expe- 
riment was being tried on the tur- 
rets of the Zhunderer, which involved 
considerable delay, and the work of 
which was by no means of an ordinary 
character. But the Zhunderer could be 
finished, if it was desired to complete 
her beforehand, at a much earlier period. 
That experiment had been one of very 
great interest. It would enable the 
Thunderer to mount very much heavier 
guns than the 35-ton guns which she 
already had, and, looking at the state of 
Europe, the .late Board of Admiralty 
thought it was not necessary to complete 
the Thunderer to the prejudice of a new 
mechanical experiment, which might be 
of the greatest advantage to ships that 
we might build in future. If the hon. 
Member for Pembroke had been in the 
House last year, he would have known 
that the late Board of Admiralty were 
urged not to proceed with the building 
of the Fury until experiments had been 
made on the Devastation. 

Mr. E. J. REED said, his complaint 
was that, in addition to the 200 tons on 
the turrets, there were 500 tons on the 
hull not to be completed. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, the ship was 
practically completed, except as to the 
turrets; and the 500 tons was equivalent 
to so much more money to be spent for 
men and material. That led him (Mr. 
Goschen) to the comparatively small 
amount of iron-clad ships that had been 
built during the last two or three years. 
The delay had not been an unmixed 
evil. The late Board of Admiralty were 
desirous of avoiding the building of 
iron-clads which in a few months might 
be pronounced out of date. The result 
of the delay had been that they re- 
ceived most important suggestions as 
to modifications of the design for 
the Inflexible, which had made her 
infinitely more powerful than she would 
have been if she had been proceeded 
with before. The noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for Chichester (Lord Henry Lennox) 
last year urged that no new iron-clads of 
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the first class should be laid down till 
the Devastation had been tried. In that 
view nothing could have been more im- 
prudent than to rush into theconstruction 
of new iron-clads before the type had been 
finally settled by naval architects; and 
while experiments were being tried, the 
late Board of Admiralty did their best to 
increase the number of our unarmoured 
ships, a course which was approved by 
the House, for unarmoured ships were 
as necessary for their purposes as iron- 
clads were for theirs, not to take into 
account the fact that through the chief 
effortsofthe Admiralty being concentrated 
on iron-clads for five or ten years, the 
number of unarmoured ships had fallen 
into arrear. He therefore maintained 
that the late Board had endeavoured, 
taking Parliament Session after Session 
into their confidence, to arrive at the 
best programme they could, and their 
only regret was that, owing to the causes 
which he had stated, they had not been 
able to proceed so far with that pro- 
gramme as they had anticipated. He 
wished to say a few words as to the 
state of the iron-clad Navy as placed 
before the Committee by the right hon. 
Gentleman. The. words ‘ obsolete,” 
“ inefficient,” and other epithets of that 
kind were very difficult of definition. 
What did an obsolete iron-clad mean ? 
Did it mean aniron-clad that had 44. inches 
of iron? An iron-clad with 4} inches of 
iron might be obsolete when sent against 
ships of superior power, but it was not 
obsolete when sent against ships plated 
with a similar thickness of iron. He 
should have liked the right hon. Gen- 
tleman when he presented his statement 
as to the number of ships requiring re- 
pair, to have stated whether it was ships 
of the best class or ships of the worst 
class that most required repair. He was 
glad that even the right hon. Baronet the 
Member for Stamford had said something 
re-assuring on that point. The right hon. 
Baronet had said that the Sultan, the 
Audacious, and her sister ships were in ex- 
cellent repair, and in those vessels com- 
bined with the Monarch and the Devasta- 
tion, we really possessed an enormous 
force, because we must estimate the force 
of our Navy not by the numbers, but by 
the qualities of our ships. He did not 
wish the doctrine to be spread about 
that these vessels could not hold their 
own in the Channel, for he maintained 
they could sweep it without being sup- 
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plemented with other ships. Other 
countries had ships whose boilers re- 
quired repair, and there was no steam 
acket company with all its boilers per- 
ect ; indeed he wished the Committee 
could read the debates which took place 
in France and America on the subject, 
for those countries possessed correspond- 
ing critics to the right hon. Baronet the 
Member for Stamford. Boilers must be 
in various stages of repairs, and the 
difficulties on this head belonged to all 
Administrations. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman (Sir John Hay) had stated that 
the First Lord’s guarded account of the 
state of our Navy showed it to be in a 
disgraceful state. .The right hon. Ba- 
ronet, however, himself admitted the 
first 10 of the 41 sea-going ships to 
be in excellent order, and at any period 
of our history there must be a certain 
number of ships coming in, after four 
years’ service, which required new 
boilers. That accounted for six or 
seven more, and unfortunately, many 
ships having been built at about the 
same time, their boilers had to be re- 
placed at the same moment. The boilers, 
however, were quite ready for them, as 
shown by a Return moved for by the 
right hon. Baronet. The charge, he 
presumed, was, that boilers had not been 
put into all the ships early enough ; but 
would the First Lord pull ships to pieces 
and put in new boilers as soon as the 
old ones were three or four years old? 
If boilers were to be at all times in first- 
rate order the additional expense would, 
he predicted, be more than hundreds of 
thousands, and this would be pursuing 
a policy not adopted by any other coun- 
try. He trusted the boilers would be 
kept in sufficient repair; but if the 
Admiralty were to be blamed if there 
were six or ten boilers at any time on 
which pressure had been reduced, the 
practice of all previous Administra- 
tions would have to be reversed. He 
regretted much that he had felt it his 
duty to make any remarks of a contro- 
versial character; it had not been his 
intention to do so, but after what had 
been said he had felt it his duty to touch 
upon thevarious subjects, and he thanked 
the Committee for the attention with 
which they had listened to him. He did 
not wish these alarmist statements to go 
forth uncontradicted to the country, and 
he would only conclude by saying that 
if the right hon. Gentleman the First 
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Lord made out a case for increased ex- 
penditure, he would promise him that it 
should not be criticized, as far as his 
own influence went, from a party point 
of view. If the right hon. Gentleman 
had simply spoken of lagging behind 
for the last two years, leven might 
easily be made up; but if he imputed 
such a fault to the last five years he 
would find it his duty to submit very 
different Estimates. If the notion that 
every ship was to be efficient were pushed 
too far, we should not have so many 
ships at sea for the training of our men, 
for the most liberal House of Commons 
would at length be staggered by the ex- 
pense incurred. During the last ten 
years our unarmoured as well as ar- 
moured Navy had had to be recon- 
structed, and of the ships built previously 
to 1860 or 1865 very few remained. He 
had always advocated Estimates suffi- 
cient to keep the Navy in a proper state 
with reference to its duties, but he de- 
pr age alarmist statements, and if the 

irst Lord thought that whenever an 
important ship broke down there should 
be another to fill her place, whether she 
was immediately wanted for any special 
service or not, and that there must be 
a certain number of ships in commis- 
sion, whatever the requirements of the 
public service might be, he did not 
wonder that he spoke of difficulties. 
There was now a Reserve, however, in 
the Flying Squadron formed by his 
right hon. Friend (Mr. Childers); and 
from that Reserve ships might be de- 
tached when there was real occasion for 
the presence of another ship onany foreign 
station. He had hoped and still hoped 
to co-operate with the First Lord for the 
benefit of the Navy and the Service. 
That right hon. Gentleman was sur- 
rounded by naval men in whom he (Mr. 


East India Annuity 


Goschen) himself had the greatest con- 
fidence, and by professional men of the 
highest ability. Two of his naval advisers 


were summoned to the Board of Admi- 
ralty by himself, and the third, Lord 
Gilford, was appointed by himself to 
a responsible position at Portsmouth. 
On the professional questions, therefore, 
the First Lord would have the best ad- 
vice, and any supplementary proposals 
he me. make would be candidly con- 
sidered by himself. 

Mr. SCOURFIELD thought that the 
statements they had listened to that 
evening went to show that those hon. 


Mr. Goschen 
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Members who, like himself, were afraid 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had over-estimated the amount of the 
surplus, were justified in holding that 
opinion. If the naval expenditure was 
to be so elastic, they might expect that 
the same elasticity would extend to other 
branches of the expenditure, and that 
consequently the claims upon the Re- 
venue would be considerably increased. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Chairman report ste 
and ask leave to sit again.”—(Mr. 
Samuda.) 


Mr. GOSCHEN asked when the 
debate would be resumed ? 

Mr. HUNT: I am not able to say 
at present; probably not for a week. 


Motion agreed to. 


Resolution to be reported Zo-morrov ; 
Committee also report Progress; to 
sit again upon Wednesday. 


SUPPLY. 

Resolutions [April 17th] reported. 

Mr. DILLWYN, in referring to the 
Vote for the Office of the Auditor Gene- 
ral, called attention to an instance he 
had discovered in the Appropriation 
Accounts in which the correctness of an 
account had not been certified by that 
officer, asked whether it was the habit 
of the Treasury to pay the money in 
such cases ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER, while promising to look into 
the particular case alluded to, pointed 
out that it was the practice of the Auditor 
General to bring irregularities to the 
notice of the Committee of Public Ac- 
counts, and thereby to secure their 
rectification. 


Resolutions agreed to. 


EAST INDIA ANNUITY FUNDS BILL. 
(Mr. Raikes, Lord George Hamilton, Mr. William 
Henry Smith.) 


[BILL 30.] COMMITTEE. 


Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 

Mr. BECKETT-DENISON, in mov- 
ing that the Bill be referred to a Select 
Committee, said, he ‘had hoped that 
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Government would have undertaken to 
deal with the case of the dissatisfied 
annuitants, and as they had not done 
so, he had to oppose the Motion in order 
to call attention to the charges of those 
gentlemen. The three Presidency Funds 
had been raised by a percentage upon 
the salaries of the Civil Servants, and 
was individual property, to which Go- 
vernment had no title whatever. From 
what he understood he expected to be 
met by the legal argument, and there- 
fore he appealed to the House at large. 
If ever equity ought to be upheld against 
the dry letter of the law that was such 
acase. The gentlemen he represented 
had done good service to the State, and 
some were now in the Service. They 
did not ask for the grant of a lump of 
money out of the contributions of the 
taxpayers, but that the Government 
would give them either the -whole, or 
part of the excess of their own payments 
over the half value of their annuities. 
It was hardly a case the Government 
should refuse. It was true that one of 
those gentlemen had brought his case 
into Court, and that the decision had 
been against him, and he now appealed 
to the equity and justice of Parliament 
to set aside that judgment. In his opi- 
nion, the addition to the clause proposed 
by the noble Lord would be absolutely 
useless, because it would give him no 
power to deal with these unsettled 
claims. All he (Mr. Denison) asked 
was that the Government should inquire 
into the justice of these claims, and after 
examination determine whether they 
were or were not well-founded, the 
claimants being those who by position, 
character, and long service were entitled 
to generous consideration. The moderate 
request which he made to have the 
matter referred to a Committee was one 
which in the circumstances the Govern- 
ment could scarcely refuse, and he trusted 
he should have the support of the House 
in urging on the Treasury bench to grant 
that request. The hon. Member con- 
cluded by moving the Amendment of 
which he had given Notice. 

Sr EDWARD COLEBROOKE se- 
conded the Amendment. 

Amendment proposed, to leave out 
from the word ‘‘ That” to the end of 
the Question, in order to add the words 
“the Bill be committed to a Select Com- 
mittee,”’—(Mr. Beckett Denison, ) 
—instead thereof. 


VOL. OOXVIII. [rump sens. } 
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Mr. GRANT DUFF objected that 
the House of Commons was not the 
place for discussion of questions of pri- 
vate right which could be brought before 
the tribunals of the country. The ques- 
tion had already been decided against 
the annuitants by three eminent legal 
authorities—Lord Westbury, Lord Cran- 
worth, and Lord Chelmsford. He be- 
lieved that their claims were founded 
neither on law nor justice, and that what 
was true of the Courts of Law would be 
equally true of any person who entered 
into this question with a sense of re- 
sponsibility. 

Mr. FORSYTH denied that there 
was any contract with these gentlemen 
entitling them to the excess beyond the 
half value of their annuity. 

Mr. LAING considered that nothing 
could be clearer than that the claim put 
forward was a just one, and he believed 
that a Select Committee was the best 
tribunal before whom to bring a question 
of this sort, turning, not upon dry tech- 
nicalities of law, but on considerations 
of policy and broad equity. For that 
reason he should support the Amend- 
ment. 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON, in 
opposing the Amendment, wished to 
remind the House that what his hon. 
Friend was asking the House to do 
was to refer to a Select Committee claims 
which had been rejected by every tribu- 
nal before whom they had been brought. 
The transfer of the funds had been ren- 
dered necessary by certain alterations 
that had taken place, at the suggestion 
of the Covenanted Civil Servants them- 
selves. He was sorry that hon. Mem- 
bers were not satisfied with the Bill, 
especially when it was remembered that 
words were about to be introduced in it, 
making the Secretary of State liable for 
any claim that might be established. 
Lord Salisbury had also directed him to 
state that all the documents at the India 
Office bearing on the subject might be 
inspected at any time by persons inte- 
rested, and that no advantage would be 
taken of the Statute of Limitations in 
resisting claims that might be advanced. 


Question, ‘‘ That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the Question,” 
put, and agreed to. 


Main Question put, and agreed to, 
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Bill considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

On the Motion of Lord Gzorcz Hamtit- 
ton, the following Amendments were 
made :— 

Clause 1, line 8, leave ou 
over,’’ and insert “transfer.” 

Line 9, leave out ‘‘ take and assume,” 
and insert ‘‘ accept.” 

Clause 2, line 2, leave out ‘“‘ made 
over,’’ and insert ‘‘ transferred.” 

Line 5, after ‘‘ India,’’ insert— 

“all existing liabilities of the said Funds 
shall be deemed to be liabilities of the revenues 
of India, and all such liabilities may be enforced 

inst the Secretary of State for India in Coun- 
cil in like manner as they might have been en- 
forced against the trustees of the said Funds if 
this Act had not been passed; and.” 

Line 8, leave out ‘‘ made over,’ and 
insert ‘‘ transferred.” 


Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered upon Monday next. 


“make 


EAST INDIA FINANCE. 


Select Committee appointed, “to inquire into 
charges payable in this Country for which the 
Revenues of India are liable: ’—Committee to 
consist of seventeen Members:—Mr. SrepHEen 
Cave, Mr. Grant Durr, Mr. Becxerr Dentson, 
Mr. Stanzey, Mr. Massey, Sir Toomas Bazzey, 
Mr. Bratey, Sir Georce Batrour, Sir Seymour 
FirzGera.p, Sir Henry Havetock, Mr. Onstow, 
Lord Epmonp Frrzmavnrice, Mr. Eustace Smiru, 
Lord Grorce Hamitton, Mr. Sampson Luoyn, 
Mr. Dicxryson, and Sir James ELPurinstone: 
—Power to send for persons, papers, and records; 
Five to be the quorum. 

And, on April 30, Mr. Fawcert, Mr. Camp- 
BELL-BANNERMAN, Mr. DatrympiE, Mr. Bat- 
rour, and Mr. Dunsar added. 


ADULTERATION OF FOOD AcT, 1872. 


Select Committee appointed, “to inquire into 
the operation of the Adulteration of Food Act, 
1872.” —(Mr. Sclater-Booth.) 

And, on April 27, Committee nominated as 
follows :—Mr. Crane Reap, Mr. Mountz, Mr. 
Wexsy, Sir Cuartes Duke, Mr. Peex, Mr. 
Cotman, Mr. Carpenter Garnier, Mr. ALEx- 
ANDER Brown, Viscount Barrineton, Mr. 
Bacxuovusr, Mr. Heryeate, Mr. Munnetua, 
Mr. Sanprorp, Dr. Brapy, and Mr. Benyon: 
— Power to send for persons, papers, and 
records; Five to be the quorum. 


LAND TAX COMMISSIONERS NAMES BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Wirt1am Henry Smiru, 
Bill to appoint additional Commissioners for 
executing the Acts for granting a Land Tax 


and other Rates and Taxes, ordered to be brought 
in by Mr. Witt1am Henry Smitn and Mr. 
CHANCELLOR of the ExcHEQUER. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 76.] 


_ {LORDS} 
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COUNTY OF HERTFORD AND LIBERTY OF 
SAINT ALBAN BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Cowrer, Bill for making 
better provision respecting the boundaries of 
the Liberty of Saint Alban, in the county of 
Hertford ; the transaction of county business ; 
and the administration of justice at. quarter ses. 
sions in that county, ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. Cowper, Mr. Hausey, and Mr. Angi 
Smirx. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 77.] 


House adjourned at 
Two o'clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, 21st April, 1874. 


MINUTES. ]—Pvstic Brris—Second Reading— 
Mutiny *; Marine Mutiny *. 


PATRONAGE IN THE CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND. 
MOTION FOR A SELECT COMMITTEE. 


Tue Bisnorp or PETERBOROUGH? : 
My Lords, in asking your Lordships to 
grant a Select Committee to inquire 
into the laws relating to patronage in 
the Church of England, I am well aware 
of the difficulty as well as of the im- 
portance of the subject which I have 
undertaken to bring under your Lord- 
ships’ consideration. I know how many 
and how important are the interests, 
spiritual and temporal, involved in any 
system of Church patronage, and espe- 
cially in a system so ancient, so exten- 
sive, and so complex as that of our 
Church. I know, too, what burning 
questions underlie this of Church pa- 
tronage—questions of Church discipline, 
and Church polity which have, in our 
own memory, rent asunder one Church 
Establishment, and which it may seem 
dangerous and rash to raise, or even 
run the risk of raising, in our Estab- 
lished Church. My Lords, I am fully 
and even painfully conscious of the diffi- 
culties and dangers which beset the at- 
tempt to deal with this question ; but I 
am even more fully convinced of the 
still greater danger that must result 
from neglecting to deal with it. For, 
my Lords, the evils resulting from the 
defects of our present system are so pa- 
tent and so serious, and the demand 
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for their reform so strong and universal 
that if it be not met, and met speedily, 
by wise and temperate reform, it may 
end in changes that will be neither wise 
nor temperate. In short, this question 
seems, like some other Church questions, 
to have reached that critical point at 
which reform is possible and safe, but 
at which delay or denial of reform leads 
to revolution. My Lords, it is because 
I desire reform, and because I dread 
and deprecate revolution—it is because 
I have not the least sympathy with the 
crude doctrinaire schemes for re-consti- 
tuting our entire system of Church 
patronage which one sees put forward 
on every side—it is because I believe 
that the evils which all admit to exist 
may at this moment be remedied by 
wise measures of reform, that I desire 
to see this question in the hands of a 
Committee of your Lordships’ House. 
And, my Lords, whatever there may be 
of rashness in my mode of dealing with 
this subject, I am certainly not prema- 
ture in bringing it under your notice. 
The reform of Church patronage is no 
new subject in the Church or in either 
House of Parliament. It has been 
fully and frequently discussed in our 
diocesan conferences and Church con- 
gresses, in which the mind of the Church 
is now so largely and freely expressing 
itself. It has also been considered and 
reported on by more than one Committee 
of both Houses of Convocation, who 
have produced most careful and valuable 
reports upon it. It has been incidentally 
dealt with by the Commission on Clerical 
Subscription, of which some of your 
Lordships were members, and whose 
report as to one part of this subject—- 
—the law of simony—is that it ‘‘ stands 
in urgent need of revision.” Bills deal- 
ing with another part of the subject— 
the sale of next presentations—have 
been introduced in both Houses of Par- 
liament; in this House by the Duke of 
Marlborough, in the House of Commons, 
some years since, by the present Judge 
of the Court of Arches, and more lately 
by an hon. Member (Mr. A. Cross) who 
now holds high place in Her Majesty’s 
Government. And at this moment I 


am authorized to state that in making 
this Motion—though, of course, my 
right rev. Brethren are not pledged by 
any word I may speak—yet that this 
Motion itself has their unanimous con- 


currence, I think, then, my Lords that 
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I may plead that the subject I bring be- 


fore you is one that is ripe, and even 
pressing for consideration and for settle- 
ment. 

My Lords, in order to induce your 
Lordships to grant the Committee for 
which I am about to move, I have to 
show you, not merely that there are 
evils connected with our present system 
of Patronage—that is only too easily 
shown; but I am bound to show you 
that these evils are removable by legis- 
lation. Because it is not to be forgotten 
that there are evils in every system 
which are not curable by legislation— 
evils which are really the imperfections 
incident to all human institutions, and 
the attempt to remedy which might only 
bring in other and worse evils in their 
stead. I know, my Lords, that any 
system of patronage you can devise— 
place the patronage where you will— 
make it public, private, or popular, is 
subject to two disturbing influences, 
which you can never entirely get rid of. 
Two elements enter into it, which have, 
as it were, a chemical affinity for each 
other, and which you can never keep 
entirely apart by the merely mechanical 
process of legislation. One of these is 
money, and the other is human nature; 
and it is idle to hope that patronage 


will be so administered as to be free from 


the disturbance these two elements make 
in their meeting. And this, too, is to 
be remembered, that modes of patron- 
age which work, or seem to work ad- 
mirably, in other communions than our 
own, will not, therefore, necessarily suit 
ours. On the contrary, the very fact 
that they suit so admirably a different 
system makes it probable that they will 
not suit with, but will rather act as 
foreign bodies in, our system, producing 
feverish and even fatal disturbances. I 
admit, therefore, my Lords, that I have 
to show you that, while there are serious 
practical evils connected with our pre- 
sent system of patronage, it is possible, 
without any wild or revolutionary change 
—adhering, on the contrary, strictly to 
the genius and traditions of our own 
Church, and to the principles of our own 
system, to find for most of these safe 
and sufficient remedies. In the first 
place, then, I have to show your Lord- 
ships that there are evils to be re- 
medied. And in speaking of these I do 
not mean to dwell at any length on what 
is generally regarded as the worst and 
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most scandalous of them—I mean the 
open and notorious, and, I regret to add, 
the increasing traffic in benefices. My 
Lords, it is a notorious and a most dis- 
creditable fact that there are offices in 
London where benefices are not publicly 
sold—I wish they were—but publicly 
advertised and privately sold, on a sys- 
tem that combines the worst scandals of 
publicity with the worst evils of privacy. 
And we are, of course, all of us familiar 
with the manner in which the clerical 
agents who sell these benefices puff 
their wares. We know only too well 
the announcements of “ eligible livings,” 
with ‘‘charming neighbourhood,” “‘ good 
society and bracing air” to strengthen 
the purchaser for the “ light duty” at- 
taching to the cure, with its ‘‘ good trout 
stream ’’ and ‘‘adjacent coverts,” and the 
‘incumbent in advanced years,” and— 
worst of all—the ominous announcement 
of ‘‘ immediate possession,” which means 
in nine cases out of ten, immediate 
breach or evasion of the laws against 
simony. My Lords, I am not about to 
waste your time in expressing my indig- 
nation against this detestable benefice- 
mongering, simply because I know of no 
one who attempts to defend it. I have 
never yet met the churchman who was 
not heartily ashamed of it, and did not 
long for its suppression. All that I 
have ever heard said for it is not in 
justification, but by way of excuse and 
palliation. The evil, we are sometimes 
told, is really not so great as it appears. 
The Church is not responsible, after all, 
for the vulgar greed and coarse puffery 
of these clerical agents. Many of the 
benefices thus offensively advertised are 
bought by clergymen who really and 
honestly desire to do their duty in the be- 
nefice they have bought, and who care for 
the souls of their parishioners and not for 
the trout-stream and the adjacent coverts; 
and that, in fact, these advertisements are 
rather a scandal than an evil. My Lords, 
I thankfully admit that there is some 
truth in this plea—I admit that good 
men do sometimes honestly buy, for a 
good motive, these advertised livings. 
If it were not so, the evil, bad as it is, 
would be simply intolerable. But grant- 
ing that this plea were valid in a much 
larger degree than it really is, still those 
who urge it seem to me quite to forget 
that a great scandal is in itself a great 
evil. It is a weakness to the friends 
and a strength to the enemies of the 


The Bishop of Peterborough 
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institution that suffers from it, for no 
institution can continue with safety to 
offend the moral sense of the community 
in which it exists. For this reason alone, 
then, even if there were no other, all 
true friends of the Church should desire 
the suppression of this traffic in benefices, 
But, my Lords, there is another reason 
why I do not dwell at any length on the 
evils of this traffic. It is because—bad 
as these are—I regard them only as 
symptoms of a deeper evil; for, if there 
be nothing objectionable in the fact of 
the sale of livings, why should we be 
so much shocked at these advertisements 
for the sale of them? If the thing that 
is done be lawful and expedient, why 
this squeamishness as to the persons 
who undertake to effect it for us? It 
seems to me that on this supposition 
these clerical agents should rather be 
regarded as useful members of society 
engaged in a very honourable calling, 
and should be respected accordingly. 
But if there be that in the selling and 
buying of livings which is in itself 
wrong and mischievous, then it is against 
this wrong thing, and not against the 
mere agents for the doing of it, that 
our indignation and our efforts for re- 
form should be directed; otherwise we 
should be legislating only against the 
symptoms of the evil, not a the 
evil itself. My Lords, I believe that 
there is such an evil—a deep-seated one, 
which taints much of our patronage, 
public as well as private—and it is this 
—that patronage has come to be re- 
garded too much as a property and too 
little as a trust. My Lords, we some- 
times hear patronage spoken of as if it 
were a trust only. Too often we see it 
dealt with as if it were property only. 
Neither of these views is the true one. 
Patronage is really both a property and 
a trust. It may be defined as “the 
right to execute a trust.” Primarily, 
therefore, and mainly, it is a trust, and 
the most solemn and responsible of all 
conceivable trusts—a trust to select the 
fittest person to be given the cure and 
government of the souls of men. But 
the right to exercise this trust is un- 
questionably property. It may not be 
always—I wish that it were never— 
marketable property ; but it is at least 
enjoyable property. It is a right, a 
priilegium, which confers on its possessor 
powers and opportunities which he may 
abuse for his own ends, Or, in other 
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words, the interests, or if not the in- 
terests, the rmsd and the preju- 
dices even of the patron, may come into 
collision with the interests of the parish- 
ioners. And this, my Lords, is the real 
strain and difficulty in the whole ques- 
tion of patronage—it is the collision of 
interests between the trustee—that is, 
the patron—and those interested under 
the trust—the parishioners; and here, 
as it seems to me, lies the proper object 
of all legislation on this subject. It is 
not to attempt to destroy either of these 
elements in patronage—they are really 
indestructible and inevitable — but to 
regulate them. It is to see that property 
keep its true place as subordinate to 
trust; that it be dealt with as what it 
really is in this case—not as property 
pure and simple, but as property sub 
modo only, existing only under certain 
conditions, and charged with certain 
duties. In a word, the aim of legisla- 
tion should be to give practical effect to 
the principle that, in the matter of 
patronage, property is the incident of a 
trust, and not trust the incident of a pro- 
perty. That this principle has alwaysbeen 
asserted in the law of patronage in our 
Church a brief sketch of its origin and 
history will show. From the first, in our 
Church, cure of souls in the whole of 
each diocese resided, as it does now, in 
the Bishop; and in those earlier days, 
when Christianity was still a missionary 
religion in the country, the Bishop used 
to send out from the cathedral church of 
the yet unevangelized diocese missionary 
clergy chosen by himself, and partly sus- 
tained by the offerings of the faithful in 
the Mother Church of the diocese. As 
in process of time the remoter parts of 
the diocese were won to Christianity, 
the resident nobles or lords of manors, 
desirous of obtaining for themselves, or 
for their vassals or tenantry, the benefit 
of a resident ministry, would offer to 
build a church, or provide sustenance 
for a pastor, provided they might, in 
requital for this endowment, present to 
the Bishop a pastor for the parish thus 
endowed. They thus became the patrons 
of such parishes. They had not, how- 
ever, then or since, the right to appoint 
a pastor; they had only the right of 
presenting one to the Bishop, who, on 
the other hand, was to, judge of his fit- 
ness to be entrusted with cure of souls, 
and to grant or refuse him institution 
accordingly. Your Lordships will ob- 
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serve here the essential principles of 
patronage distinctly appearing. The 
patron was really trustee for the parish- 
loners, with the right of selection of a 
pastor for them, based on endowment 
and guarded from abuse by joining with 
the patron, as it were, as co-trustee, the 
Bishop of the diocese, who was special 
guardian of the spiritualities, as the 
ae was of the temporalities, of the 

enefice. But the principle of trust is 
still more clearly asserted in the law, 
which from the first expressly forbid the 
patron to present any one for money. 
This, my Lords, is that sin of simony 
which the Church has always strongly 
denounced and protested against as 
‘detestable,’ and ‘‘execrable before 
God and man,” and which is accordingly 
forbidden by the laws both of the Church 
and of the State. And still further to 
prevent such abuse of the patron’s trust, 
an oath at first, and now a declaration 
against simony is imposed upon every 
clergyman presented by a patron to the 
Bishop for institution. Now, my Lords, 
assuming for the moment that selection 
of a pastor for the people is preferable 
to election of a pastor by the people, I 
maintain that no better system of selec- 
tion — none more carefully guarded 
against abuse—could possibly have been 
desired than this which I have described. 
Under it the patron, resident in, or at 
least having the deepest material and 
moral interest in, the parish for which a 
pastor was to be chosen, had, by virtue 
of an endowment which secured to the 
parishioners a provision for their pastor, 
the right, not of appointing whom he 
pleased, but of selecting from a number 
of clergymen previously approved of 
and licensed by the Bishop, one to whom, 
provided he could conscientiously swear 
that he had offered no corrupt considera- 
tion for such selection, might, if again 
approved of by the Bishop, be given the 
cure of souls in that parish. My Lords, 
it seems to me impossible to devise a 
system of selection better calculated to 
secure the great object of all patronage, 
purity and fitness of choice, than this. 
Now, my Lords, between a presentation 
effected on such principles as these and 
a presentation effected through the me- 
dium of a broker in a back street in 
London selling benefices across the 
counter, as he might sell so many for- 
feited pledges, there seems a very wide 
distance indeed; and yet it has been 
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very rapidly travelled. The change, 
startling as it is, has been the result 
mainly of one or two changes effected 
by common law. I am not about to say 
anything in disparagement of our Eng- 
lish law, and, were I rash enough to do 
so in this Assembly, I would bring upon 
myself swift and condign punishment at 
the hands of the noble and learned Lords, 
the ornaments of their profession, who 
are Members of this House. But I trust 
I may be permitted to say that English 
law has ever been remarkable for its 
almost idolatrous veneration of property. 
Property of any kind, in the hands of law, 
is made the object of an affectionate and 
tender solicitude, which reminds me of 
nothing so much as of the manner in 
which we are told the Egyptian priests 
of old used to deal with their god 
Apis. They chose him by certain marks 
and tokens when he was a calf, and 
having nourished him on the most 
abundant and costly food until he arrived 
at the goodliest taurine proportions, 
they fell down and worshipped him, 
and called on all the nation to do 
the same. Very much like this has cer- 
tainly been the dealing of law with 
patronage. Tlie law, having to deal 
with the patron’s property-right in an 
advowson, began by allowing this ad- 
vowson to be severed from the estate of 
the patron, and to be sold separately. 
Advowsons thus become distinguished 
into two classes, namely, advowsons ap- 
pendant, that is, still attached to the 
manor, and passing with it ; and advow- 
sons in gross, that is, saleable to persons 
having no local interest whatever in the 
parish or parishioners. This in itself 
was a great weakening of the principle 
of trust as opposed to that of mere pro- 
perty. But the next change was a far 
worse one—it allowed of the sale, not of 
the entire trust, that is, the advowson, 
but of the power for one or more times 
of acting under the trust—that is to say, 
it allowed of the sale of next presenta- 
tions. Now, it is clear that in the case 
of these the idea of selection has almost 
entirely vanished ; the owner of an ad- 
vowson has, or may be supposed to have, 
a permanent interest in a trust which is 
all his own, and he may be supposed at 
least to exercise his choice of a pastor 
from out of a number of eligible persons. 
But the purchaser of a next presentation 
has but a fleeting and momentary inte- 
rest in the trust; his connection with it 
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ends the moment he has made his pre- 
sentation, and in most cases he has pur- 
chased that presentation for one par- 
ticular person previously chosen. In 
fact, he does not so much choose the 
man for the living, as the living for the 
man. Under this system it is clear that 
the idea of trust, if not actually de- 
stroyed, is reduced to the most attenu- 
ated and shadowy form, and the idea of 
property in its most gross and material 
form has taken its place. 

My Lords, I will not now stop to in- 
quire how far this sale of advowsons in 
gross and of next presentations is right 
or wrong in principle—I shall speak of 
this presently. I now contend for 
is this—that if these changes have, as 
they must have, weakened the local and 
personal interest of the patron in the 
due administration of his trust—in the 
same degree in which they may have 
done this, the law should have strength- 
ened the safeguards originally devised 
to prevent abuse of trust. The law, 
however, has done exactly the opposite 
of this. Instead of strengthening these 
safeguards, it has very greatly weakened 
them. It has done so, in the first place, 
as regards the offence of simony. By a 
process of subtle evasions by interested 
persons on the one hand, and of subtle 
and nice distinctions such as English law 
delights in, on the other hand—the laws 
against simony have been brought into 
such a state that it is hard to know what 
is and what is not simony; and, when 
we do know this, harder still to say 
why one particular transaction should 
be legally simony, and another not so. 
It is simony, for instance, to buy an 
advowson or presentation when the 
benefice is vacant, but not when it is 
full; and yet it is not simony to buy 
either advowson or presentation when 
the incumbent is actually in articulo 
mortis. It is simony for a spiritual per- 
son to buy the next presentation to a 
living, and present himself; but it is 
not simony for him to buy the advow- 
son, then present himself on vacancy, 
and then to sell the advowson. Nay, it 
is simony for a presentee to contract to 
marry a patron’s daughter, but not 
simony for him to contract to marry a 
patron’s sister or niece, or widowed 
mother-in-law. The force of legal 
absurdity could hardly, I imagine, 
go beyond this last distinction. But, 
my Lords, the practical results of 
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these absurd distinctions are most se- 
riously mischievous. In the first place 
they completely destroy all moral 
sanctions for the law of simony. The 
difference between what this law allows 
and what it forbids is, in most cases, so 
purely technical and conventional, that 
it touches no man’s conscience; and con- 
sequently, evasions of a law so utterly 
unreasonable come to be but lightly re- 
garded. In fact, simony as a legal 
offence has completely lost its original 
meaning—as that of the ‘‘ execrable and 
detestable offence of buying or selling 
spiritual things ’’—and has come to mean 
simply the buying or selling of benefices 
under conditions forbidden by law. The 
law of simony has thus, as it were, 
slipped from off its moral basis, and 
been broken into shapeless fragments in 
its fall. But, in the next place, it is 
evident that all these nice distinctions 
afford abundant occasion, not only for 
honest ignorance, but for dishonest eva- 
sion of the law. Men are tempted to 
put their consciences in the hands of 
those clerical agents who pledge their 
honour—whatever that may be worth— 
that there is no simony in the transac- 
tion. I have known clergymen who, on 
such assurances, have been led into bar- 
gains which, when in the progress of the 
business they had discovered its real 
nature, they would gladly have shrunk 
from, because it appeared to them to be 
simoniacal; but, under threats, they had 
weakly, though perhaps not unnaturally, 
carried out their contract. And this 
facility of evasion is still further en- 
hanced by the present form of declara- 
tion required of the presentee. He is 
required to declare to the Bishop that he 
‘has not made for himself,” and ‘ will 
not satisfy” if made for him by others, 
“any promise or contract ’’ which, to the 
best of his knowledge and belief, ‘is 
simoniacal.’”’ My Lords, what is this but 
to hold out a premium to induce men to 
cultivate ignorance as to the law of si- 
mony? Such a declaration is a snare to 
weak consciences, and a mere cobweb to 
strong ones. Against simony, if a man 
wishes to commit it, it is absolutely no 
protection whatever. I venture to think 
then, my Lords, that you will agree with 
me, that the laws respecting simony 
“are in urgent need of revision.” But 
it may be said, although this law 
against simony be so weak and ineffec- 
tual, there is still the safeguard of the 
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Bishop. He may refuse institution to 
an unfit clerk, no matter how he may 
have obtained his presentation. And 
accordingly, it is to the Bishop that 
parishioners make their complaint when 
threatened with an unfit appointment 
to their parish. Unhappily, my Lords, 
the Bishop has little or no power to help 
them in such a case—I mean, of course, 
the Bishop of real life, not the Bishop of 
religious newspapers and much excited 
speakers, who, as we all know, is a being 
possessed of vast and indefinite powers, 
which, however, he is too cowardly or 
too selfish ever to use, except for his 
own aggrandizement. The Bishop of 
real life, is I hope, a passably honest 
man, really and sincerely desirous of go- 
verning his diocese fairly and aa 4 
and of enforcing the law and preserving 
the peace and purity of the Church ; but 
pees for this purpose of the most 

imited powers, and constantly doomed 
to find each weapon of law that he takes 
up break in his hand as he uses it. Such 
a Bishop must tell the complaining pa- 
rishioners that there are, indeed, certain 
specified grounds on which he may re- 
fuse to institute a clerk—as, for instance, 
heresy, immorality, or ignorance; but 
that the proof even of these is extremely 
difficult, and that to attempt it he must 
begin by making himself a defendant in 
a costly law suit; and that when he has 
done this—when he has braved the 
terrors of Duplex Querela and Quare im- 
pedit—the most likely result will be that 
he will be saddled with heavy costs, and 
the parishioners with an obnoxious mi- 
nister. In addition, however, to this 
difficulty in the way of the Bishop’s dis- 
charge of duty, there is this further one, 
that physical incapacity forms no legal 
ground of objection. A patron may pre- 
sent a clerk of 80 or 90 years of age to 
the largest and most important parish 
in the diocese, and yet the Bishop can- 
not refuse, on that ground, to institute 
him. And here, my Lords, I touch on 
one of the most grievous evils and scan- 
dals connected with patronage—I mean 
the practice of putting into a vacant 
living the oldest man the patron can 
find, in order to sell the living over his 
head. 

My Lords, I wish to avoid strong 
language in dealing with evils which are 
of long standing, and which from use 
and long habit seem to many less odious 
than they really are. But here is an 
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evil for which no such excuse can be 
made. No patron who does this can be 
ignorant of the cruel wrong that he is 
inflicting on the parish. My Lords, I 
solemnly denounce as nothing short of a 
most wicked breach of trust that a pa- 
tron, bound before God and man to find 
the fittest pastor for the parish in his 
gift, should deliberately and for the lucre 
of gain choose a man, not for his fitness, 
but for his unfitness—not because he 
thinks him capable, but because he 
knows him to be utterly incapable of 
discharging the duties of the parish into 
which he thrusts him, in defiance alike 
of indignant parishioners and indignant 
and protesting Bishop. Imagine, my 
Lords, the smouldering indignation, the 
chronic discontent and alienation from 
the Church that must exist in the parish 
in which this thing has been done. My 
Lords, there is no sadder or bitterer 
moment in a Bishop’s life than that in 
which he finds himself reluctantly com- 
a to give to such a clerk, presented 

'y such a patron, the care and govern- 
ment of souls within his diocese. And 
yet, such is the present state of our laws 
ecclesiastical, that the Bishop must do 
this. 
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So much, my Lords, for the safe- 
guard of Bishop’s power of objecting to 


unfit presentations. But this is not all. 
The Bishop’s power of preventing cor- 
rupt transactions is still further and most 
mischievously limited by the Statute Law 
as to the resignation of benefices. By 
law, all resignations of benefices must 
be made to the Bishop, who has the 
absolute power of refusing to accept the 
resignation, except—strange to say—in 
the very case in which there is the great- 
est probability of its being corrupt—I 
mean in the case of what are called 
resignation bonds. These, as your Lord- 
ships are probably aware, were long 
regarded as illegal, and have only been 
made certainly legal under certain con- 
ditions by special statute within the last 
100 years. In all such cases the Bishop 
is deprived of his absolute right to refuse 
to accept resignations. Now, my Lords, 
I do not stop to inquire whether these 
resignation bonds should ever have been 
legalized—I entertain a very strong opi- 
nion that they should not. All that I 
now contend for is, that there is nothing 
whatever in the nature of these that 
should exempt them, above all others, 
from the check of the Bishop’s veto. I 
quite understand the proposal to take 
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this veto from the Bishop altogether ; 
but I cannot understand why, if he is to 
have it in any case, he should be de- 
prived of it precisely in that very case 
in which, d priori, one would expect 
that there would be most need for its 
exercise. There is, however, one further 
limitation of a Bishop’s power in the 
matter of patronage, which seems to me 
the most unreasonable and the most 
mischievous of all—I refer to the peculiar 
rivileges attached to donatives. A 
onative, my Lords, is a benefice to which 
the patron nominates directly, without 
presenting his clerk to the Bishop, and 
in which the clerk resigns, not to the 
Bishop, but direct to his patron. That 
is to say, a donative is a benefice, in 
respect to which there is no check or 
safeguard whatsoever against any form 
or kind of simony or corrupt resignation 
whatsoever. This seems bad enough; 
but still worse is the manner in which 
these donatives are made use of to help 
out corrupt exchanges. The acceptance 
of a donative voids, ipso facto, any bene- 
fice previously held by the presentee. 
The effect of this is, that an incumbent, 
whose resignation of his benefice the 
Bishop, for good and sufficient reason, 
may have refused to accept, has only to 
get appointed to a donative, which he 
need not hold for more than one day, 
vacating his benefice by so doing, and 
then go on to complete some simoniacal 
bargain, or exchange, in defiance of the 
Bishop. I have heard of a donative 
which has been sold and re-sold in this 
way as many as five times in one year, 
and the selling price of which is said to 
be £20. When I add that some of 
these donatives are said to be in the 
possession of certain clerical agents, 
who advertise sales and exchanges, to 
be effected with ‘strict privacy,” I 
think I have said enough to show your 
Lordships the evils that lurk under the 
existing anomalous privileges attaching 
to donatives. My Lords, I claim to have 
proved my first assertion—that there are 
serious evils connected with our present 
system of patronage, and that these have 
arisen from the undue preponderance 
given by law to property over trust. 
And now, my Lords, as to the remedies 
I would propose for these evils. Let 
me, in the first place, say what are the 
remedies I would not propose. I would 
not propose, as some do, to sweep away 
all patronage, and resort to the popular 
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election of ministers. Popular election 
is, in my opinion, the very worst of all 
possible modes of —e ministers. 
In the first place, it fails utterly to secure 
the very advantages which are claimed 
for it; and, in the second place; it is 
fraught with special evils and dangers 
of itsown. The advantages of popular 
election are supposed to be greater 
purity of choice and greater acceptability 
of the persons chosen. I maintain that 
it secures neither of those things. Not 
greater purity, for I fail to see why 

pular elections must necessarily, or 
even probably be pure. This is the old 
democratic fallacy as to the virtue of 
numbers. <A. B. abuses some trust or 

wer with which he is entrusted, not 
ecause he is A. B., but simply because 
he is a human being, and subject to the 
infirmities of human nature. To cure 
this evil it is proposed to add to A. B. 
500 or 5,000 other human beings, and 
it is assumed that, for some mysterious 
reason, their actions will be free from all 
human infirmities. I confess I cannot 
see this. Electors have sons and sons- 
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in-law and friends, just as much as 
patrons have; and bribery, intimida- 


tion, and jobbery, are things not alto- 
gether unknown at popular elections. 
. And as to non-intrusion, which is sup- 
posed to be the special and peculiar 
advantage of the election of ministers by 
the people, this is another fallacy. Non- 
intrusion will follow from popular elec- 
tions only in the very rare case where 
the electors are unanimous in their 
choice. When they are not, the majority 
selects a pastor for the minority quite as 
much as ever patron does for a parish ; 
and with this addititional aggravation, 
that the minority have in all probability 
been strongly opposing the appointment 
of their new pastor, and busily engaged 
during the contested election that pre- 
ceded his appointment in raking together 
everything that could be discovered or 
alleged to his disadvantage. But popular 
election, while thus failing to secure its 
alleged advantages, brings with it all 
the degrading incidents of public com- 
petition that necessarily belong to it,— 
the public addresses of rival candidates, 
the house to house canvassing of electors, 
the trial sermon and the competition 
prayer; the church left pastorless for 
months while the congregation are 
making up their minds as to which of 
the many probationers they will accept ; 
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the party spirit that the contest gene- 
rates, the rancour and bitterness that 
survive it. As to the extent of these 
evils, let me read to your Lordships 
the testimony of an eminent Dissenting 
minister, the Rev. John Angell James: 
— ‘Secret canvassing,” —‘‘cabals, in- 
trigues,”"—‘‘the most disgusting exer- 
cise of the most disgusting tyranny,”— 
‘‘fires of contentions,” —‘‘the greatest 
disorder and confusion,” —‘‘ peculiar and 
dishonourable fickleness of disposition on 
the part of churches who goon grow tired 
of the man they choose,”—“ affairs of 
religious societies inchancery,’’—“‘ strife, 
ill-will, confusion, and every evil work,” 
—tyrannical deacons ‘“‘ who are patrons . 
of the living, bibles of the minister, and 
wolves of the flock,’’—‘“‘ hasty choice of 
unsuitable ministers,” — “ injudicious 
congregations inviting ignorant and in- 
competent pastors,”’—‘‘ relaxation of dis- 
cipline,””—‘‘many churches exhibiting 
the sad spectacle of a house divided 
against itself,”—“‘ schisms at the time of 
choosing a minister,””—‘‘ church meet- 
ings exhibiting scenes of confusion, little 
recommendatory of the democratic form 
of church government,” —“ distraction 
and division ;’’—these are some of the 
results of popular election, enumerated 
by Mr. Angel James. My Lords, after 
such testimony from a witness so impar- 
tial and so capable, I may, I think, safely 
assume that popular election will not 
find favour with your Lordships as a 
substitute for private or public Patron- 
age in our Church. Nor can I venture 
to recommend to your Lordships the de- 
vice of a Board of Nomination in each 
diocese, in which all appointments are 
to vest, which just now finds much favour 
with many amateur reformers of Church 
Patronage. Such a Board of nomina- 
tion would necessarily reflect the views 
of the predominant theological party in 
the diocese, and its necessarily one-sided 
appointments would destroy all that 
freedom and variety of thought in the 
ministry which it is the especial glory of 
our Church to cultivate and to protect. 
Such a mode of appointing ministers 
would, in short, destroy what is now the 
—_ merit of our present system of 
urch Patronage—its variety of sources, 
and the consequent independence of the 
clergy, who do not owe, and who are not 
looking for their fs yan os to any 
one single source of preferment, and 
who, therefore, represent the views and 
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the feeling of all those parties which 
find their legitimate place in our National 
Church. It would destroy, too, that re- 
lation between the owners of the soil 
and the clergy of the Church, at which 
it is just now so much the fashion to 
sneer as the alliance between ‘squire 
and parson,” but which nevertheless I 
hold to be most beneficial, serving as it 
does in a thousand ways to make the 
clergy a bond of union between the rich 
and the poor; and constituting, as I 
believe, a far safer alliance than that 
which, if you destroy it, would in all 
probability replace it—the alliance be- 
tween the fanatic and the demagogue. 
One other proposal I mention, only to 
dismiss as quite unnecessary to waste 
time in considering—and that is promo- 
tion by seniority. I can hardly suppose 
that anyone who considers the subject 
for a moment could seriously propose 
that the oldest clergyman in a diocese, 
simply because he is the oldest, should 
be appointed to what might happen to 
be the most important and populous 
parish in it. Seniority—other things 
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being equal—may and ought to have 
its weight in the selection of a pastor. 


But the true and only ground for selec- 
tion in the first instance, is not seniority 
nor even merit, but fitness. To claim 
promotion on any other ground is to set 
up a vested interest for the clergy, as a 
profession, against the only real and le- 
gitimate vested interest that can exist 
in the case—the vested interest of the 
parishioners in having for their pastor 
the fittest man that can be found. And 
as to the analogy that is sometimes in- 
sisted on between promotion by seniority 
in the Army and in the Church, it will 
be time enough to discuss it when the 
Church possesses those other institu- 
tions which exist in the Army, and 
without which promotion by seniority 
would be intolerable there — compul- 
sory retirement and half-pay. Dis- 
missing, then, my Lords, these and all 
like merely visionary and impracticable 
schemes of reform, I would pro- 
pose, instead of inventing new systems 
of patronage, to fall back upon the 
lines of the old. I would revert to 
the original idea of Church Patronage 
as I endeavoured to set it before your 
Lordships, as that of a trust involvin 

certain rights of property. AndI woul 

endeavour to restore the balance between 
these two, which, as I have attempted to 
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show, has been so seriously disturbed, 
It is clear that you may do this in one 
of two ways. You may either attempt 
to restore the original close relations be- 
tween the patron and the parish for 
which he is trustee; or you may in- 
crease and strengthen the safeguards ori- 
ginally designed to prevent his abusing 
that trust. In other words, you may 
diminish existing facilities for transferr- 
ing patronage, or you may give greater 
power of objecting to the choice of the 
patron. The former of these two courses 
would lead to the prohibition of all sales 
of advowsons and of next presentations. 
My Lords, as regards the sale of ad- 
vowsons, I cannot go the length which 
some do of saying that it is a wrong 
and sinful thing in itself, and should, 
therefore, be made absolutely illegal. If 
I desire the suppression ultimately of 
advowsons in gross, it is rather because 
of the evils that result from it in practice 
than because I regard it as in itself 
and on principle wrong. The sale of an 
advowson is the complete and absolute 
transfer of a trust from one person to 
another. To this I can see no objection 
in principle. I would only desire to see 
such safeguards, if possible, introduced 
in connection with such sales as should 
prevent those evasions of the law which 
now shelter themselves under them. 
And I should further be glad to see 
some facilities given for the purchasing 
by some Church body constituted for the 
purpose of advowsons in gross, and for 
transferring them either to public patro- 
nage, or to private patronage under such 
conditions as should make them once 
more advowsons appendant; that is to 
say, advowsons attached to property inthe 
parish to which they belong. But as to 
sales of next presentations, I would 
abolish them utterly. I would do so, 
not merely because all the worst evils 
and scandals connected with the traffic 
in livings arise out of them, but because 
they seem to me essentially wrong in 
principle. They are malum in se, and 
not malum prohibitum. My Lords, I 
especially entreat your Lordships’ at- 
tention to what appears to me the essen- 
tial difference in principle between the 
sale of an advowson and the sale of a 
next presentation. The former is, as I 
have said, simply the transfer of a trust. 
The latter appears to me tobe the breach, 
or at least the abuse of a trust. For 
in the latter case the trustee does not 
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divest himself once and for all of his 
trust; but still retaining it, with all its 
attendant advantages and privileges, he, 
_in consideration of a sum of money paid 
to him by another, allows that other 
person to step in and to perform what 
is really his own most sacred duty under 
the trust, and which he should delegate 
tonone. He makes himself, in short, 
pro hae vice, the mere dead hand of a 
stranger who has no real connection 
with and no interest in the trust. What 
would be thought, my Lords, of the 
trustee in some cestuique trust, who hav- 
ing the right under the terms of the trust 
to appoint some officer connected with 
it—say that of agent or solicitor to the 
trust—should deliberately advertise in 
the papers that he would give to anyone 
who would pay him a certain sum of 
money the right to appoint that agent 
or solicitor? My Lords, I am not suffi- 
ciently learned in the law to say whether 
this would or not be legally a breach of 
trust; but, morally, I am sure it would 
be, and that of the very gravest kind. 
And I must say that I am unable to see 
the slightest difference in principle be- 
tween such a case as this and the case 
of a patron who sells to anyone who will 
buy it from him the right to the next 
presentation to a living of which he re- 
tains the advowson. I would, then abso- 
lutely forbid all salesofnext presentations. 
But I confess that I place far more re- 
liance upon those remedies which pro- 
ceed in the second of those directions of 
which I have spoken—namely, in that 
of strengthening the safeguards against 
improper selections by patrons. For it 
is clear that if these could be sufficiently 
strengthened, the great practical wrong 
of the appointment of unfit pastors 
would be prevented, even if the scandals 
as to the manner of their appointment 
were left,—as I trust they may not be 
left,—untouched. Of these remedies I 
would venture to suggest the following : 
—1. I would enlarge the area of objec- 
tion on the part of the Bishop. At pre- 
sent there are certain grounds on which 
a Bishop may refuse institution to the 
presentee of a patron,—such for instance 
as heresy, ignorance, and immorality. 
I would add to these one more—the 
most obvious, the most reasonable, and 
the most easily ascertainable of all— 
physical incapacity. I would give the 

3ishop the right to say, I refuse institu- 
tion to this man, because he is physically 
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ineapable of discharging the duties of 
the benefice. 2. I would free the Bishop 
from the present heavy and unjust costs 
attaching to any exercise of his right of 
objection. Why, my Lords, in the 
name of common justice and decency, 
should the Bishop, who has not the 
slightest personal interest in the matter, 
—who is acting solely as a public officer, 
in protection of public interest,—be 
mulcted in ruinous costs simply for at- 
psec to discharge a solemn public 
duty ? ask that this gross injustice 
and serious hindrance to discipline be 
removed—simply by enacting that in all 
cases of suits respecting institutions 
between Bishop and patron, costs should 
follow, not as fa do now the judgment, 
but the discretion of the Court. In that 
ease, if the Bishop’s objections were, in 
the opinion of the Court, frivolous and 
vexatious, he would most properly bear 
the costs of the suit ; on the other hand, 
if they proved reasonable and valid, the 
patron should bear, in the shape of costs, 
the penalty of this improper selection, 
while, in the event of there appearing 
fair and reasonable ground for doubt on 
both sides, then the costs should, as they 
do in like cases in temporal trusts, come 
out of the Trust Fund,—that is to say, 
in this case, should be a charge on 
the benefice. 3. I would give to pa- 
rishioners, within carefully guarded and 
clearly defined limits—for I am quite 
aware of the dangers in this direction— 
the power of stating their objections to 
the selection of the patron ; such objec- 
tions to be personal and not theological. 
Certainly, I would go at least this 
length in the direction of popular objec- 
tions to presentees. I would give the 
parishioners the same right of objecting 
to the discretion of a patron in selecting 
a minister that they now have to object- 
ing to the previous discretion of the 
Bishop in ordaining one. I would have 
a form of Si Quis, analogous to that now 
required before ordination, read in the 
parish church, both of the parish from 
which the new incumbent was leaving, 
and that to which he was coming; I 
would have objections made under this 
Si Quis regarded as privileged communi- 
cations, and not leave the objecting 
parishioner, as he now is left, exposed 
to an action for libel if he ventures to 
inform the Bishop of any reason why he 
should not institute the presentee of the 
patron. I would go even further in this 
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direction, and I would allow of such ob- 
jections under such a Si Quis being trans- 
mitted to the Archbishop of the province 
in all cases where a Bishop is the patron. 
For I fully admit that, when this is the 
case, the safeguard of the double trustee- 
ship of Bishop and patron is gone, and 
the guardian of the temporalities and of 
the spiritualities is one and the same 
person. For my own part—and I think 
I might say on the part of my right 
rev. Brethren—we should rejoice if that 
or any other opportunity could be given 
us of defending the exercise of our 
patronage from aspersions that are 
often as cruel as they are unreasonable 
and unjust. 4. I would limit the area 
of selection by the patron. It is already 
so far limited that he may not present a 
clergyman not in priest’s orders. I 
would further limit it by enacting that 
he should not present any clergyman 
who had not been at least three years 
in priest’s orders. This would prevent 


the present scandal of some boy-rector, 
utterly inexperienced in the duties of 
his office, being placed in charge of, it 
may be, the largest and most important 
parish in a diocese. 


5. I would reform 
the existing law against simony by le- 
gislating, not against the name of the 
thing, but against the thing itself. I 
would distinctly specify what transac- 
tions, in the sale of advowsons, the law 
would forbid, and what, if any, it per- 
mitted ; and I would have the declara- 
tion to be taken by the presentee to set 
forth distinctly that he had not done 
any one of the things forbidden, and 
also which of the things permitted he 
had done; and I would also require 
this declaration to be made by the pa- 
tron as well as by the presentee. 6. I 
would increase the power of the Bishop 
to prevent corrupt exchanges, and at 
the same time I would allow of certain 
arrangements in effecting exchanges, 
which, though now technically simonia- 
cal, have in them really nothing of the 
nature of simony. 7. Lastly, I would 
do away with the gross evils connected 
with donatives by making them all pre- 
sentative benefices. 

Such, my Lords, are the remedies 
which I would venture to submit for 
the consideration of your Committee, 
should you see fit to grant it. They are 
not exhaustive remedies, and, doubtless, 
other and possibly better may be de- 
vised by your Committee. But I trust 


The Bishop of Peterborough 


{LORDS} 
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that I have at least succeeded in show- 
ing to your Lordships that the evils I 
have described are not irremediable, 
and may be safely dealt with by legis- 
lation ; that, in short, they are of the 
accidents, and not of the essence, of our 
system of patronage. I trust, therefore, 
that I may with some confidence appeal 
to your Lordships to enter on the task 
of reforming these evils. I have, in- 
deed, been assured of the difficulty of 
preferring such an appeal in a House so 
largely composed of patrons as this is. 
My Lords, I have felt no such difficulty. 
For even if I could suppose for a mo- 
ment that your Lordships, in dealing 
with this great question, could be influ- 
enced by merely personal motives, it 
would be to those very motives I should 
most confidently appeal in favour of my 
Motion. For none have so deep an in- 
terest in the reform of abuses connected 
with patronage as patrons themselves. 
If we would preserve private patronage 
—and I, for one, most earnestly desire 
its preservation as an element of real 
value in our patronage system—we shall 
best preserve by purifying it of all 
abuses. But, my Lords, I am _ also 
aware that, in addressing your Lord- 
ships, I am addressing a body of patrons 
who, least of all patrons, are likely to 
be under the influences of such merely 
personal motives in considering the re- 
form of patronage. I know that I 
am addressing patrons who, by their 
position and their circumstances, are 
removed from the two great temptations 
that specially beset the patron—need 
and obscurity—the need which tempts 
tomercenary dealing, the obscurity which 
conceals it. What your Lordships do, in 
this as in other matters, you do in that 
full blaze of public opinion and criticism 
which beats on all who hold high and 
prominent place in this country; and, 
as I gratefully acknowledge, under the 
influence of that maxim, noblesse oblige, 
which binds you to pure motives and 
high aims in the discharge of a great 
public trust like this of patronage. In 
no place, then, my Lords, do I believe 
that the reform of Church patronage 
could be more fitly initiated than in 
your Lordships’ House; from none 
could proposals for its reform come 
more gracefully, or be more grateful 
to the country, than from your Lord- 
ships. Never, too, as I believe, had 
your Lordships so golden an oppor- 
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tunity for Church Reform as the present 
moment — an opportunity precious, it 
may be, for its briefness as well as for 
its rarity. My Lords, our Church at 
this moment in her history seems, as 
regards her political assailants from 
without, to be passing through that 
kind of lull which, we are told, some- 
times occurs in the centre of some great 
eyclone—the still spot in the heart of 
some furious storm. Let us beware of 
mistaking this for the entire cessation of 
the storm. The forces engaged for and 
against the Church of England are per- 
manent forces in the life of the nation, 
and they will ere long be as furiously as 
ever at war. Meanwhile we have a 
brief breathing space. If the Church 
shall use wisely that passing interval of 
comparative calm in clearing the decks 
of the ship of their dangerous lumber, 
in strengthening the tackle, in repairing 
what is weak and decayed by time or 
damaged by the elements—she will yet 
safely brave the redoubled fury of the 
tempest into which she is assuredly sail- 
ing. But if we spend this interval in a 
fool’s paradise of mutual congratula- 
tions, drifting along with quiet and easy 
confidence, as men drift along on quiet 
summer seas, unconscious 6f the gather- 
ing storm, then so surely as the Church 
shall thus neglect and waste her oppor- 
tunity, will the tempest smite her with 
a sudden and a deserved destruction. 
Happily, my Lords, there seems at pre- 
sent but little danger of such a calamity 
as this. Never was the Church more 
fully alive at once to her need of reform, 
and to the urgent necessity of attempt- 
ing it, than she is at this moment. This 
reform, which I ask at your Lordships’ 
hands, I ask in the name of the entire 
Church, which pleads for it earnestly 
and anxiously. I trust and believe that 
your Lordships will not only allow of 
this first step towards this reform that I 
am asking for to-night, but that of it 
will come, as the result of the delibera- 
tion of your Committee and with the 
ultimate sanction of your Lordships, such 
a measure of reform at once wise, just, 
and efficient, as shall remedy these evils 
and scandals that are weakening the 
strength and hindering the efficiency of 
our Church for her great work in this 
land—a reform which will deepen her 
hold on the affections of her own chil- 
dren, and win to her in large measure 
the respect and affections of alienated 
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multitudes—a reform by which your 
Lordships will have added one more to 
the many titles which this House has 
already won to the gratitude of the 
Church and of the nation. 


Moved, That a Select Committee be appointed 
to inquire into the laws relating to patronage, 
simony, and exchange of Benefices in the 
Church of England.—(The Lord Bishop of 
Peterborough.) 


Tue LORD CHANCELLOR said, he 
had listened with admiration to the right 
rev. Prelate who had just addressed 
their Lordships, and who had given such 
a lucid explanation of the subject he had 
introduced to their Lordships’ notice. 
It was not, on this occasion, necessary 
for him to follow the right rev. Prelate 
into the various branches of that sub- 
ject, nor to answer certain statements, 
with reference to details of the law, 
which might be open to explanation. 
He might at once say that on the part 
of the Government there was no objec- 
tion to the Committee asked for by the 
right rev. Prelate. He did not mean to 
enter into any discussion of some of the 
minor points mentioned in the speech of 
the right rev. Prelate; but their Lord- 
ships ought, he thought, at all events in 
their own minds, to endeavour, either 
now or at some future time, to arrive at 
a distinct understanding as to what were 
the sources to which the great and 
grievous scandals to which he had re- 
ferred in the exercise of the patronage 
of the Church were to be attributed. 
Without entering into a lengthened 
argument, he might express his own 
belief that those scandals arose out of 
and could be traced, not to the bond fide 
sale of advowsons, but to the sale of the 
next presentation of livings and those 
sales of advowsons which were really 
nothing more than the sales of next pre- 
sentations. In saying that, however, he 
wished to express a strong opinion that 
the existence of patronage in lay hands 
in this country had been productive of 
great and extensive benefits to the Church 
—that the exercise of that patronage 
had yielded to the Church hundreds and 
thousands of the best appointments that 
were ever made. He should greatly 
regret if any proposition were made to 
their Lordships to diminish the existing 
bond fide exercise of lay patronage, which 
he considered had been productive of 
such advantages to the Church, He 
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would say nothing more on the present 
occasion, except to wish the right rev. 
Prelate every success in the efforts which 
he was making to remove scandals 
which they must all regret, and of which 
he felt assured every member of the 
Church must be ashamed. That, how- 
ever, could, he believed, be done without 
interfering in any way with the faith- 
ful, right, and honest exercise of lay 
patronage. 

Motion agreed to; and Committee ap- 
pointed accordingly. 

And on Friday, April 24, the Lords follow- 
ing were named of the Committee :— 

_ ork. Bp. Winchester. 

D. lborough. Bp. Peterborough. 

Ld. Steward. i 


Bp. Carlisle. 
E. Shaftesbury. L. Brodrick. 
E. Chichester. L. Overstone. 
E. Nelson. L. Belper. 
E. Harrowby. L. Blachford. 
Bp. London. 


L. Selborne. 


And, on April 27, Marquess of Lansdowne 
dded. 


a 
And, on April 28, Earl Stanhope added. 


House adjourned at half-past Six o’clock, 
to Thursday next, Half- 
Ten o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, 21st April, 1874. 


MINUTES.] — Serecr Commirrer — Dean 
Forest, appointed. 

Suppiy — considered in Committee — Resolution 
Pe 20] reported—Grant to Sir GARNET 

. WOLSELEY, K.c.B. (£25,000). 

Pustic Brrts—Second Reading—Municipal Pri- 
vileges (Ireland) [33]. 

Committee—Report—Betting [78]. 


TRELAND—DENOMINATIONAL EDUCA- 
TION—LEGISLATION.—QUESTION. 
Mr. O’CALLAGHAN asked the Chief 

Secretary for Ireland, Whether it is the 

intention of Her Majesty’s Government 

to bring forward, this Session, any mea- 
sure relating to denominational educa- 
tion in Ireland ? 

Sir MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH, in 
reply, said, he understood the meaning 
of the Question to be this—whether it 
was intended to substitute any purely 
denominational system of education for 
the national system of education now 
existing in Ireland? It was not the 


The Lord Chancellor 
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intention of the Government to bring 
forward any measure during the pre- 
sent Session upon the subject. 


EXPLOSION AT ASTLEY DEEP PITS 
(DUKINFIELD).—QUESTION. 


Mr. MACDONALD asked the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
If, considering the frequency of the 
disasters in the Astley Deep Coal Pits 
near Dukinfield, he will consider the ex- 
pediency of instituting a special and 
searching investigation into the causes 
of the recent accident, and also into the 
net oa management of the mine or 

its 

Mr. ASSHETON OROSS, in reply, 
said, his attention had been called to 
the various serious accidents that had 
occurred at the colliery in question, and 
he had entered into communication with 
the Inspector of Mines on the subject. 
He would see what the inquiry that was 
to take place on the subject was to be, 
and it should be of a full and searching 
nature ; but he could not say at present 
what form it would take. 


THE JUDICATURE ACT, 1873. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. WATKIN WILLIAMS asked 
Mr. Attorney General, Whether it is the 
intention of Her Majesty’s Government 
to bring in a Bill to postpone the coming 
into operation of the Judicature Act be- 
yond the time fixed, namely, November 
next; and, if not, whether he can state 
how soon the Code of Rules providing 
the new practice and machinery neces- 
sary for the working of the Act will be 
laid before the profession and the public ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL: The 
Government have not at present any 
reason to anticipate that it will be neces- 
sary to postpone the coming into opera- 
tion of the Judicature Act beyond the 
time fixed by the Act—namely, the 2nd 
of November in the present year. The 
first division of the Rules of Court 
directed by the Act to be prepared for 
the purposes mentioned in the Act is 
already printed and in the hands of a 
Committee of Judges for their conside- 
ration and advice. The second division 
of the Rules is in the press, and will 
shortly be in the hands of the Committee 
of Judges and of such other persons 
and bodies as it may be judged right to 
consult upon the subject, and there is 
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every reason to believe that the remain- 

ing Rules, with the exception possibly 

of a few of a more formal character, 

will be in print and in the hands of the 
arties referred to before the 1st day of 
une. 


ARMY—STAFF APPOINTMENTS. 
QUESTION. 


Captain NOLAN asked the Secretary 
of State for War, What is the number 
of Staff appointments of which the 
vacancies can only be filled by Officers 
who have passed the final examination 
of the Staff College by Royal Engineers 
or by Officers distinguished for service 
in the field; and, what is the total num- 
ber of Staff appointments (including 
both the general and personal Staffs) 
provided for in the Estimates? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY, in reply, 
' said, that the hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man would find the information he 
wanted in page 13 of the Army Esti- 
mates. There were 195 Staff appoint- 
ments altogether which were provided 
for in the Estimates. There were 18 


appointments of Deputy Assistant Adju- 
tant-Generals and Deputy-Quartermas- 


ters. There were 22 Brigade Majors. 
Seven of these Deputy Assistant Adju- 
tant Generals were Musketry Instructors 
and required special qualification. 


CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. DUNBAR asked Mr. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, Whether, following 
the precedent adopted in the constitution 
of the Labour Laws Commission, upon 
which two representatives of the work- 
ing men have been placed, it is the in- 
tention of Her Majesty’s Government to 
place upon the proposed Commission on 
the Civil Service one or more members 
of that Service of the grade of Clerk, 
taken from some public office outside 
the Treasury; and, whether it is in- 
tended that the proposed Commission 
should inquire into the alleged grievances 
of the permanent Civil Service as re- 
garded organisation, or only into those 

ievances under which the temporary 

erks and Writers are said to labour? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER, in reply, said, he had considered 
whether it would not be expedient to 

lace upon the Commission on the Civil 
ervice a person occupied as senior clerk 
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in one of the offices, and he thought 
that in all probability a gentleman of 
that grade would be placed upon the 
Commission. He was in communication 
with the heads of several Departments 
upon the subject. It was intended that 
the Commission should inquire into the 
system of appointments and promotions 

d certain questions of organization in 
‘the Civil Service. 


HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT—THE LIGHT 
IN THE CLOCK TOWER.—QUESTION. 


Mr. JAMES asked the First Commis- 
sioner of Works, If the light in the 
Clock Tower of the Houses of Parlia- 
ment is to be permanently retained; 
and, if so, whether its objects might not 
equally be ‘secured without the projec- 
tions by which the architectural outline 
of the building is at present disfigured ? 

Lorp HENRY LENNOX: The Clock 
Tower was proposed to the House as an 
experiment by a right hon. Predecessor 
of mine at the Board of Works—Mr. 
Ayrton. So purely tentative was it that 
Mr. Ayrton declined, at the time, to in- 
sert any sum to meet the expenses con- 
nected with it in the Estimates of that 
year. The question whether the light 
is to be made permanent or not is onein 
which I shall be guided solely by the 
wishes of hon. Members. I can, how- 
ever, assure the hon. Member that, under 
any circumstances, it was never contem- 
plated to retain the present glass lan- 
tern, which disfigures the Victoria Tower; 
at the same time, it is my duty to state 
that the cost of establishing a permanent 
light would be considerable both in the 
process of fitting up and its mainten- 
ance. 


ARMY—REMOVAL OF KNIGHTSBRIDGE 
BARRACKS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. FORSYTH asked the Secre- 
tary of State for War, Whether, con- 
sidering the importance of the neigh- 
bourhood and the strong feeling of the 
inhabitants against the continuance of 
the Knightsbridge Barracks, it is the 
intention of the Government to take 
down those barracks; and, if so, how 
soon ? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY, in re- 
ply, said, this subject was only brought 
under his notice last night, when he saw 
his hon. and learned Friend’s Question 
for the first time, Therefore, he had 
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not been able personally to come to any 
decision on the subject. There had been 
various negotiations and discussions on 
the subject ; but no decision had been 
arrived at either with regard to putting 
the barracks in repair or removing them 
to another site. He could assure his 
hon. and learned Friend that the matter 
should have his consideration. 


ARMY—PRISON AT WORMWOOD 
SCRUBS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. FORSYTH asked the Secretary 
of State for War, Whether the sum of 
£5,000 was not voted in the Estimates 
last year for the purpose of enabling a 
prison to be built at Wormwood Scrubs, 
with the view of removing there the 
prisoners now detained in Millbank Pri- 
son, and converting that prison into 
barracks for troops; and, whether any 
steps have been taken to give effect to 
such vote ? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY, in re- 
ply, said, that the two subjects mentioned 
in the Question had no reference to the 
War Office Estimates at all. With re- 
gard to the projected prison near Worm- 
wood Scrubs, a Vote was taken last 
year in the Civil Service Estimates. 
The site, he might remark, was not on 
Wormwood Scrubs, but on some land 
adjacent, which had been purchased from 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. No 
decision had been come to with regard 
toconverting Millbank prisonintocavalry 
barracks, and there were many objec- 
tions to such a scheme. 


ARMY—MEDICAL OFFICERS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. HERBERT asked the Secretary 
of State for War, Whether it is true 
that on the recent occasion of the moving 
a battery of Horse Artillery from Ballin- 
collig to Woolwich, and thence to Shorn- 
cliff, a medical officer was sent to march 
with them who was unable to ride, and 
that in order to accompany the battery 
one of the officers had to lend him a 
dog-cart ? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY, in reply, 
said, his hon. Friend must imagine that 
some one at the War Office possessed 
the power of flying, or of being, like the 
bird mentioned by Sir Boyle Roche, in 
two places at once. The Question was 
only put on the Paper last night, and it 
referred to an occurrence in Ireland, It 


Mr. Gathorne Hardy 


{COMMONS} 
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had, therefore, been impossible to obtain 
the particulars. 


INDIA— 
TELEGRAPHIC CORRESPONDENCE. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. O’DONNELL asked the Under 
Secretary of State for India, Whether 
his attention has been drawn to the col- 
lection of ‘‘ Telegrams between the Go- 
vernment of India and the Secretary of 
State in Council, from October 1873 to 
31st March 1874 ;” and, if it be actually 
the case that from the 18th of December 
1873 to the 11th of February 1874 no 
less than eighteen telegrams of the 
India and Bengal Governments failed to 
elicit a single telegram in reply from the 
Council of State for India ? 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON, in re- 
ply, said, he had read the telegrams 
alluded to by the hon. Member, and they 
appeared to him to be of such a nature 
as not to require replies. No telegram 
had been received at the India Office 
from the Governments of India or Bengal 
which required a reply and which re- 
mained unanswered. 


METROPOLIS — VICTORIA PARK ACT, 
1872.—QUESTION. 


Mr. SAMUDA asked the Financial 
Secretary to the Treasury, If he is aware 
that a notice has lately been put up in 
Victoria Park, near the Victoria Park 
Railway Station, offering to let ground 
in the Park on building leases direct 
from the Crown ; and, if such appropria- 
tion of the ground to building purposes 
would not be in violation of ‘‘ The Vic- 
toria Park Act, 1872,’ and the under- 
standing come to between the Metropo- 
litan Board of Worksand the Government 
to secure the Park unbuilt over for the 
public? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: I am aware 
that a notice has been put up offering 
to let about half an acre of land in 
Victoria Park for building purposes. 
The proposed appropriation of the ground 
is not, however, in violation of the Viec- 
toria Park Act of 1872, or of the un- 
derstanding come to between the Metro- 
politan Board of Works and the Go- 
vernment. This particular piece of land 
was offered to the Metropolitan Board 
of Works, and expressly excluded by 
them from the arrangement as too small 
to be of any use. ‘I have visited the 
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und myself, and I am not without 
ee that an arrangement may yet be 
made by which, without injury to the 
Crown Revenues, this half acre may be 
preserved to the Park; but there is no 
power under the Acts regulating the 
management of Crown Lands to make a 
free grant of it. 


THE SLAVE TRADE PAPERS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. CARTWRIGHT asked the Un- 
der Secretary of State for Foreign Af- 
fairs, Why the Slave Trade Papers, 
classes A and B, presented in August 
last, have not yet been distributed ; and, 
whether a despatch dated the 30th of 
June has been correctly printed ? 

Mr. BOURKE: The papers referred 
to were presented in a merely formal 
manner in August last. They were not 


at that time ready to be laid on the 
Table. I am not aware of the precise 
cause of the delay; but they are ready 
now, and will be distributed next week. 
I have compared the despatch of the 
30th of June with the copy in the Fo- 
reign Office, and find that it is given 


verbatim in the Papers already printed. 
Some additional Papers connected with 
the slave Trade on the East Coast of 
Africa are in preparation, and will 
' shortly be ready for presentation. 


DEAN FOREST. 
MOTION FOR A SELECT COMMITTEE. 


CotonEL KINGSCOTE, in rising to 
move that a Select Committee be ap- 
pointed— 

“To inquire into the Laws and rights affect- 
ing Dean Forest, and the condition thereof, 
having especial regard to the social and sanitary 
wants of its increasing population ; and further 
to inquire whether it is expedient that any, and 
if so what, legislation should take place with 
respect to such Forest, and the future disposi- 
tion or management of the same,” 
said, the Forest of Dean, which consisted 
of about 21,000 acres, was one which 
was famous in former times, but it was 
now being cut up and encroached upon. 
In 1712, according to Sir Robert Atkyns, 
there were only six cottages in the 
Forest, and these were occupied ty the 
keepers; and in 1788 there were 589 
cottages erected in it—all encroachments 
—with a meee of nearly 3,000. 
Ten years later—in 1798—it was found 
that a number of pieces of land had 
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been enclosed also by squatters. In 
1834, the cottages numbered 1,462, and 
the inhabitants 7,014, the total en- 
croachments of land amounted to 2,108 
acres. The total net revenue from 
the whole of these 21,000 acres was, 
according to a Return obtained in 
1872, only £117,967 for 50 years, or 
£2,359 per annum, which was not 
more than 2s. an acre. But various 
deductions had to be made from this, 
which brought down the net income for 
the service of the State to £1,133 per 
annum, or about 1s. 7d. per acre. In 
1831 a Commission was appointed to 
inquire into the conditions of the Forest, 
and in 1838 and in 1842 Acts of Parlia- 
ment were passed in relation to it, but 
since then the work of improvement 
had not gone on as it ought to have 
done. There had been inquiries on the 
subject, but further inquiry was greatly 
needed. The policy of the past in re- 
gard to the Forest had been to treat it 
altogether as a nursery for the growth 
of timber for the Crown, and until 
lately attention had not been directed 
to its mining capabilities. While in 
1712 there were only six cottages of 
workmen in the Forest, in 1871 there 
were 4,400 cottages, and a population 
of over 22,000. The net revenue to the 
Crown from coal, iron, and other mine- 
rals, was, in 1821, £73; in 1844 it was 
£2,858; in 1860, £6,635; in 1868, 
£13,983 ; and in 1871, £14,604. It was 
evident that the state of the Forest had 
completely altered during the last 50 
years and more, and it was high time 
now to depart from the folly of continu- 
ing the costly system of growing timber, 
and leaving the waste lands uncultiva- 
ted and unremunerative. The more 
prudent course would be to make a 
change to suit existing circumstances. 
The mineral riches of the Forest were 
still very great, the increase in the de- 
mand for coal and iron was still going 
on, and had led to the opening and 
diligent working of more mines, and 
consequently to a very great increase of 
the population. The sanitary condition 
of the Forest, however, was in a very 
bad, and even a deplorable state. There 
was no parochial system, no drainage, 
no surveyor of highways, and no con- 
stitutional authority whatever within its 
bounds. It had but one turnpike road, 
which was totally inadequate to its 
wants. Speaking from an experience 
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of 22 years, he could say that, as re- 
garded capabilities of locomotion, the 
condition of the Forest was as bad now 
as when he first knew it. Being Go- 
vernment property it could not be rated, 
and although the Crown contributed 
about £315 to the poor rates, in other 
respects it was not rated at all. The 
houses were built without any regard to 
order, there was no water supply, and 
typhoid fever had prevailed. These 
facts were attested by gentlemen who 
were total strangers to the district, ex- 
cept so far as they had visited it, and 
they were given in evidence before the 
Committees that had already inquired 
into the subject. He wished Members 
could go down to the place and see 
the condition of things which was due 
to the absence of any sanitary highway 
or parochial authority. This inquiry 
would, no doubt, be of great advantage 
to the Crown, as well as to the in- 
- habitants of the district, if it led to in- 
creased powers being given by the Legis- 
lature to the former to allow waste land 
to be sold for building, as well as in 
small plots for cultivation, and thereby 
enable the latter to obtain proper and 
sufficient habitations, with the means of 
raising the necessaries of life. The 
hon. and gallant Gentleman concluded 
by moving for the Select Committee. 
Mr. R. E. PLUNKETT, in seconding 
the Motion, said, this was not a case of 
the familiar claims of the conventional 
working man; he did not advance the 
dubious claim of disaffection; the case 
simply was that there was a population 
of 25,000 in the Forest, without sanitary 
provision for 5,000, or proper house room 
for half their number. From one of 
those complications of Rights so often 
fertile in Wrongs, the evils were daily 
increasing without the fault of any 
one, and unless the question was taken 
up by the Government the evil would 
go on increasing as it had done up 
to that time. For years after the 
Forest of Dean had become an exten- 
sive iron and coal field, it was adminis- 
tered simply as if it were a forest for 
supplying oak to the Navy; and an 
administration admirably adapted to 
watching the slow growth of oaks 
was not adapted to the growing wants 
of a mining population. The popu- 
lation had trebled itself in 38 years, 
and such a rate of increase could not be 
met by inelastic legislation. The account 
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given of the sanitary condition of the 
place by his hon. and gallant Colleague 
was in no sense exaggerated. There 
were no sanitary regulations—the people 
often had to go a mile for pure water, 
notwithstanding that miners often re. 
quired a good deal, and the roads were 
very much neglected. During the last 
eight years only 13 acres 2 roods 17 
poles of land had been sold, and, 
though it was called waste, it fetched 
£3,357 18s. 6d., or about £246 8s. 6d. 
peracre. Much had been said about the 
extravagance of miners. Was not this 
making them extravagant? He did not 
ask that the miners should have free 
houses and free gardens; but, seein 
that the mines were sometimes clos 
two and three days a-week, and the 
miners were driven to spend periods of 
compulsory idleness in the public-house, 
it would be in every way a great advan- 
tage if they could have gardens to culti- 
vate when the pits were closed, and in 
which the women and children could 
work, instead of working, as they did 
now, on the pit bank. This of itself 
would be a great step towards sanitary 
reform, for the gardens would absorb 
those accumulations which were now in- 
sufferable nuisances around the homes 
of the people. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, ° 

“ That a Select Committee be appointed, ‘to 
inquire into the Laws and rights affecting Dean 
Forest, and the condition thereof, having espe- 
cial regard to the social and sanitary wants of 
its increasing population ; and further to inquire 
whether it is expedient that any, and if so what, 
legislation should take place with respect to 
such Forest, and the future disposition or 
management of the same.’ ”’—(Colonel Kingscote.) 


Mr. W. H. SMITH said, he should 
not detain the House at any length, as 
it was the intention of the Government 
to grant the Committee. In doing so 
they did not wish to commit themselves 
to any policy whatever, or to the accep- 
tance of the statement of his hon. and 
gallant Friend (Colonel Kingscote) ; not 
that they questioned in the slightest 
degree the many facts he had communi- 
cated to the House. The question was 
one full of difficulties, which it was right 
a Committee should investigate. One 
of the main difficulties arose ‘from the 
rights of squatters who had been allowed 
to occupy property belonging to the 
Crown, and had thereby acquired cer- 
tain interests in it. Their rights could 
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not be lightly tampered with, but it was 
desirable that they should be defined 
more clearly than at present. Another 
difficulty consisted in the limited power 
which the Crown had of selling property 
in the Forest. It was probable that 
much good might be done by legislation, 
but it was certainly not expedient that 
it should be rash or hasty legislation. 


Motion agreed to. 


Select Committee appointed, “to inquire into 
the Laws and rights affecting Dean Forest, and 
the condition thereof, having especial regard to 
the social and sanitary wants of its increasing 
population ; and further to inquire whether it 
is expedient that any, and if so what, legislation 
should take place with respect to such Forest, 
and the future disposition or management of 
the same.” 

And, on April 28, Committee nominated as fol- 
lows:—Colonel Barrretot, Mr. Wint1am Carr- 
wricut, Sir Francis Gotpsmip, Mr. Hermon, 
Sir Gzorce Jenkinson, Dr. Lusu, Mr. Nevin, 
Mr. Pease, Mr. R. Puunxerr, Mr. Wiuit1aM 
Prick, Mr. Witu1am Henny Smiru, Mr. W. 
Sranuore, and Colonel Kinescore :—Power to 
send for persons, papers, and records; Five to 
be the quorum. 

And, on May 4, Mr. Georce Crive, and 
Mr. Goutpney added. 


INDIA (DROUGHT IN BENGAL.) 


RESOLUTION. 
SELECTION OF DESPATCHES. 


Mr. O’DONNELL rose to move— 


“That in the case of Abstracts and Sum- 
maries, such as the ‘Abstract of Correspondence 
between the Government of India and the Secre- 
tary of State in Council relative to the drought 
in Bengal,’ recently presented to Parliament 
without any guarantee as to the selection or 
editing of the contents, the name of the selector 
or editor shall be appended for the information 
of Parliament.” 


The hon. Member said, he could not 
help thinking this would be one means 
of insuring the bona fides of such ab- 
stracts and summaries, which were often 
over-carefully trimmed and edited. The 
Abstract of Correspondence between the 
Home and Indian Government, it had 
been generally observed, bore all the 
marks of having been carefully selected 
and prepared for a purpose. Zhe Pall 
Mali Gazette had a leading article on the 
subject, pointing out that the practice of 
official editing was increasing and be- 
coming dangerous. Zhe Spectator re- 
marked that an Abstract worse, or more 
carefully edited, had not recently come 
under its notice. It was’above all things 
most important, at such a crisis, when a 
great calamity was impending over our 
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fellow subjects in India, that public 
opinion should not be led in a wrong 
direction ; but he was afraid it had been 
so led, and designedly. He did not 
wish to make more reference to debate- 
able matter in connection with the 
Indian Famine'than was necessary ; but 
it was known that two schemes of policy 
were under consideration and divided 
the supreme Government of India and 
the Bengal Government. There were 
two camps—one containing a large num- 
ber of those old and experienced ad- 
ministrators in India who, being con- 
versant with former famines and aware 
that the greatest efforts could alone deal 
successfully with the emergency, insisted 
that, if necessary, the entire force of the 
Imperial Government in India should be 
applied to stave off the famine; and in 
the other there were a number of gen- 
tlemen who—though no doubt equally 
willing to prevent disaster and equally 
sorry when that disaster turned out more 
serious than they had anticipated—did 
not rise to the height of the occasion, 
did not recognize the immensity of the 
disaster pending, and who, when the 
most vigorous measures were required, 
attempted to stop the famine by pallia- 
tives scarcely equal to alleviate the dis- 
tress in a corner of the country. The 
despatches relating to thisfamine showed 
that Sir George Campbell, the late Lieu- 
tenant Governor of Bengal, at the very 
first proposed that no more grain should 
be allowed to leave India. Lord North- 
brook trusted to private trade. A great 
many other propositions were made 
which were rejected by the Governor 
General, and though no doubt the Go- 
vernor General had miscalculated the 
extent of the disaster, the Abstract pre- 
sented to the House did not give them to 
understand that Sir George Campbell’s 
policy was necessary for the occasion. 
Instead of being a fair and impartial 
summary of the state of affairs in India, 
the publication was what he might call 
in brief a Northbrook pamphlet, as it 
only showed one side of the case, al- 
though the policy of the Viceroy had 
been entirely abandoned. On the 10th 
of November, 1873, a conference was 
held at Calcutta House between the 
Governor General, the Lieutenant Go- 
venor of Bengal, and a large number of 
Indian officials, when the question of 
the famine was fully gone into. During 
the whole of the discussion the Lieu- 
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tenant Governor [was prominent in re- 
commending the most vigorous measures, 
while the Sevmaas General was still 
unable to perceive the necessity for such 
measures. On the same day the Lieu- 
tenant Governor wrote a remarkable 
letter pressing on the Government the 
measures to which he had called their 
attention; but the editor of the summary, 
in referring to that letter, said ‘‘ it was 
written, it may be presumed, before 
the actual discussion at the conference.” 
He could only interpret the words “ it is 
presumed,” as meaning that if Sir 
George Campbell had heard the cogent 
reasons of the Governor General he 
would not have written the letter; but 
this insinuation of the editor was con- 
tradicted by the fact that immediately 
after those reasons became known the 
Lieutenant Governor followed up the 
policy he had already advocated by ask- 
ing for a large advance of money on 
account of relief works. To this de- 
mand the Governor General replied on 
November 13 by arefusal. There could 
be no doubt that Sir George Campbell 
had been thoroughly alive to the severity 
of the crisis, and had been opposed in 
his schemes to remedy the evil ; yet, from 
the account in the Abstract of a confer- 
ence held at Government House, Cal- 
cutta, on the 8th of January, it appeared 
ag if the Viceroy had been the prime 
mover and originator of everything that 
could possibly be necessary for the relief 
of the famine-stricken. In fact, one 
would think that but for the Viceroy, 
Sir George Campbell would have neg- 
lected the preparations which the crisis 
demanded. When it was remembered 
that two months previously Sir George 
Campbell had urgently besought the 
Supreme Government to take adequate 
measures, it did seem hard that all credit 
should be denied to him in this manner. 
There was another point to which he 
would direct attention, and in making 
these remarks he begged.it to be under- 
stood that he was not discussing the 
policy of the Government of India, but 
was simply contending that the relative 
positions of the two Governments had 
not been fairly shown. The speech 
delivered by the Viceroy in reply to an 
address presented by the Municipality of 
Agra was described in the Abstract as 
‘(in the main a clear and forcible state- 
ment of facts and opinions which have 
already been collected and summarized.” 


Mr. O' Donnell 
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In point of fact, this speech of the 
Viceroy was of the most vague and 
generally optimist nature. ‘The Go- 
vernment had made every preparation” 
— “the Government had no appre- 
hension ’”’—‘‘ the Government were fully 
aware of the whole of the circum- 
stances ;’’—such was the tenor of the 
observations; and by a sort of gri 

irony the official narrative of the dearth, 
drawn up at the time the speech was 
delivered, began with the remark that 
there was an ‘‘absence of any reliable 
information.” On the one side it was 
stated that Government knew every- 
thing; on the other there was an ad- 
mission that they were groping in the 
dark. He made no objection to the 
Viceroy’s speech. Necessarily, being ad- 
dressed to such an audience, it was of 
an optimist character, for it was impor- 
tant that no occasion should be given 
for a panic; but to bring it forward asa 
‘clear and forcible statement of facts 
and opinions” was going a little too far. 
It was attaching importance to an utterly 
unimportant communication. There were 
distinct indications of an animus and bias 
in the publication to which he was 
drawing attention. Everyone who took 
an interest in Indian affairs and took a 
candid view of them, would have thought 
it only natural that in an Abstract of 
this nature some note should be taken 
and some specimens given of the highly 
important and weighty Minutes, antici- 
pations, and estimates of the Lieutenant 
Governor of Bengal. Sir George Camp- 
bell’s policy had been opposed by the 
Viceroy during the first two or three 
months of the Famine danger, and no 
doubt Lord Northbrook had thought 
that in taking this course he was work- 
ing for the best; but, as a matter of 
fact, it was the policy of the Lieutenant 
Governor which was now followed, 
while that of the Viceroy, having pre- 
sumably been found to be wrong, had 
been wholly abandoned. Although 
speaking from the Liberal benches, he 
had no hesitation in saying that nothing 
more fortunate had ever happened to a 
population on the brink of a terrible 
distress than the appointment of the 
Marquess of Salisbury—a nobleman of 
high intelligence and masculine will—to 
be Secretary of State for India. With 
the accession of the Marquess of Salis- 
bury a new era commenced in the treat- 
ment of the Bengal Famine, and the 
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olicy of the new Secretary of State had 

een, in fact, a thorough adoption of 
that of Sir George Campbell, the late 
Lieutenant Governor of Bengal. In 
every respect the former policy of Lord 
Northbrook had been ordered to be given 
up—often in telegrams and despatches of 
singular insistence—by the present Se- 
cretary of State for India. Well, in the 
official publication there was not a single 
despatch from Sir George Campbell 
given in extenso. There were two de- 
spatches from the Duke of Argyll, in 
very guarded anodyne terms, acknow- 
ledging that Lord Northbrook was doing 
his best, and giving him full permission 
todo his best. Another document given 
in full was a Minute of the Viceroy giving 
his reasons for disapproving a prohi- 
bition of the export of grain. Now, 
considering the great importance of that 
subject, it would surely have been well, 
when one side was given, to have given 
also some of the powerful statements of 
the Lieutenant Governor, so that Mem- 
bers of the House might be enabled to 
form a judgment forthemselves. Another 
point to which he wished to allude was 
this, that at page 21 the Viceroy was 
represented as having ‘alluded to the 
fact that every requisition and sugges- 
tion of the Government of Bengal had 
been complied with, except the prohi- 
bition of export.” Now, considering 
Sir George Campbell demanded in No- 
vember a great advance of money with 
a view to the immediate commencement 
of relief works, the scattering of relief 
houses broadcast over the land, and the 
distribution of grain within an easy dis- 
tance of every village, and that this 
demand was positively refused by the 
Governor General, it did seem strange 
to find the Viceroy represented on the 
23rd of January as having complied with 
every requisition and suggestion of the 
Government of Bengal. In one sense 
the words might be true, for the Viceroy, 
having discovered the utter inadequacy 
of his own policy, had found it necessary 
to adopt the great measures of relief 
proposed by Sir George Campbell, but 
the language of the Abstract conveyed 
the impression that there had been all 
along a hearty co-operation with the 
Lieutenant Governor. There was a 
minor matter—namely, the extraordi- 
nary style in which the Abstract was 
couched—to which it might be well to 
call the attention of the House. As 
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much as possible, an Abstract ought to 
be a clear, dry, impartial summary, and 
any expression of opinion as to the im- 
portance of documents should be left 
entirely to the House. But the editor 
of this Abstract, trenching almost on the 
Privileges of the House, informed them 
that such and such a document was 
“‘most important,” and such another a 
‘careful summary.” Surely, it was not 
for an anonymous compiler or editor, 
or even (any editor whatsoever, to 
suggest words of approval or reprehen- 
sion for the adoption of Parliament. 
As a specimen of the style employed, the 
compiler stated that the Correspondence 
contained “‘a powerful letter from the 
Bengal Government.” Who authorized 
him to say whether such a letter was 
powerful or not? It was little short of 
trenching upon the Privileges of that 
House to declare in what light they were 
to regard Papers which were to be sub- 
sequently submitted to their attention. 
In pages 16 and 17 similar expressions 
of opinion were to be found, and they 
were told that such a reply was “care- 
fully prepared,” and that such an ad- 
dress. was ‘“‘a clear and, forcible state- 
ment.” It would be some safe-guard 
against such a system if the House 
knew at least the name of the gentleman 
who had arrogated to himself such lofty 
functions, and it would be only due to 
his own sense of his importance that he 
should be required to put his name to 
his compilation. It was possible that if 
a man’s name were brought forward he 
would be more cautious, both in the 
selection of the Papers and in the com- 
munication of his opinion of the impor- 
tance of this or that document. He was 
perfectly willing to withdraw his Amend- 
ment if Members having greater expe- 
rience could suggest some other means 
by which his object could be gained. 
Something, however, was necessary to 
re-assure the House and the country, and 
to restore a sense of confidence that Ab- 
stracts of this kind had not been tam- 
pered with. It was clear that depart- 
mental responsibility had not been suffi- 
cient to prevent excesses of this kind. 
The hon. Gentleman concluded by 
moving his Resolution. 

Captain NOLAN seconded the Re- 
solution. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That in the case of Abstracts and Sum- 
maries, such as the ‘ Abstract of Correspondence 
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between the Government of India and the 
Secretary of State in Council relative to the 
Drought in Bengal,’ recently presented to Par- 
liament without any guarantee as to the selec- 
tion or editing of the contents, the name of the 
selector or editor shall be appended for the in- 
formation of Parliament.” —(Mr. 0’ Donnell.) 


Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON said, he 
did not see much objection to the Motion, 
and if the hon. Member would consent to 
strike out the four words ‘‘such as the 
Abstract,’’ he should offer no opposition 
to the Resolution. He had, however, 
listened with astonishment to the speech 
of the hon. Gentleman. He had stated 
in plain language that, in consequence 
of no signature being attached to this 
Abstract of Correspondence, the India 
Office had trimmed and selected it for 
the purpose of leading the public to a 
wrong conclusion, and that it was not an 
impartial statement, but showed an 
animus and bias. This was strong lan- 
guage for any Member of that House to 
use, and before bringing forward such a 
charge against a public department, he 
ought to have availed himself of all the 
information within his reach. It wasclear, 
however, that the hon. Member had not 
read the despatches from which the Ab- 
stract was made, for they were only pub- 
lished that morning; yet, not having 
read the original despatches, he de- 
clared the Abstract compiled from them 
to be garbled. He doubted whether 
the hon. Member had even read the 
Abstract with any care. His whole ob- 
jection to it was that it was not signed ; 
but if the hon. Member would look to 
the close of the Abstract he would see 
that it was signed—to use his own classic 
phrase—by the distinguished appella- 
tion of Sir Henry Anderson, the chief of 
the India Revenue Department. The 
present Government had nothing to do 
with the policy of Lord Northbrook and 
Sir George Campbell as originally pro- 
posed. When the Marquess of Salis- 
bury came into office there was but one 
scheme before the India Office, and he 
felt it to be his duty to support it, be- 
cause he believed that it was capable of 
saving the lives of many thousands who 
were seeking relief. If that scheme suc- 
ceeded, there would be ample time 
afterwards to decide to whom the merit 
of having originated the scheme was due. 
He would not detain the House by con- 
tradicting the statements of the hon. 
Gentleman ; but they were founded upon 
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a complete misapprehension—namely, 
that no person had signed this Abstract, 
and that in consequence a licence had 
been taken which otherwise the head of 
the Department would not have allowed. 
Sir Henry Anderson, who had signed the 
Abstract, was a most distinguished pub- 
lic servant, and he was also an intimate 
friend of Sir George Campbell. He 
could, therefore, be implicitly trusted to 
make a fair and impartial Abstract of the 
despatches between the India Office and 
the Government of India. He could not 
conceive that a public Department would 
knowingly publish an unfair Abstract of 
Correspondence when they knew that the 
despatches themselves were to be laid 
upon the Table of the House a few days 
afterwards. The Marquess of Salisbury 
was most anxious to afford all informa- 
tion to the House of Commons and to 
the country at large upon the subject of 
the famine, and he directed Sir Henry 
Anderson to continue the Abstract, 
which had been commenced before he 
came into office, because it was im- 
possible to publish within a few days 
so great a pile of despatches, and he 
wished the public to have the sub- 
stance of the information without delay. 
The course taken by the Marquess of 
Salisbury would, he trusted, commend 
itself tothe House. He did not think it 
necessary to enter into the merits of the 
measures adopted by the Indian Go- 
vernment. The hon. Gentleman would 
have an opportunity of reply; and he 
(Lord George Hamilton) hoped he would 
take the opportunity of withdrawing the 
charges he had made, not only against 
the India Office, but also against a dis- 
tinguished public servant like Sir Henry 
Anderson. 


Amendment proposed, in line 2, to 
leave out the words ‘‘ such as the ‘ Ab- 
stract.’”’—(Lord George Hamilton.) 


GenerAL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
joined in the hope that the unpleasant 
charge against Sir Henry Anderson 
would be withdrawn, and bore testi- 
mony to the honourable character and 
good service of that distinguished public 
servant as a thorough guarantee to the 
House for the fidelity and trustworthy 
nature of the summaries of the Corre- 
spondence relating to the Famine. A 
more difficult task could not be assigned 
to anyone than that of placing before 
the House an exact and unobjectionable 
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Abstract of the views about the Famine 
—so variously expressed by the many 
authorities who had recorded opinions — 
and tried to give facts which, though 
correct one day, were gain-said the next 
day by the ever-changing phases of the 
condition of the people. He deprecated 
any premature discussion on the Indian 
Famine, for the simple reason that if 
no greater evils than those at present 
known fell on the people, we had little 
to complain of ; but he feared, from the 
alarming news recently received, that 
still greater calamities were to be appre- 
hended next June, July, and August. 
This opinion was founded on the expe- 
rience gained in the great famine of 100 
years ago, when one-third of the popula- 
tion of Bengal were its victims. That 
famine was anticipated, owing to failure 
in the rains, as early as September, while 
this was not seen until November, 
whereby two months were lost in making 
more timely preparation to lay in stocks 
of grain. The population, which was 
then 10,000,000, had now increased to 
60,000,000; and, judging from the in- 
formation as to the extent of cultivation 
existing at the end of last century, the 
land set apart for raising rice was double 
the area of the land at present stated to 
be under this cultivation. But in re- 
spect to statistics, he was sorry to say 
that the Permanent Settlement had cut 
off from the Government, or prevented 
the Government from collecting those 
useful statistics regarding the people 
and agriculture of , en , which could 
be obtained from all other parts of 
India. 

Mr. O’DONNELL said, that in the 
course of his speech he did his utmost 
to avoid imputing anything improper 
to any person; but, at the same time, 
men of the most honourable private cha- 
racter would, under the influence of 
strong party feeling, put forth statements 
to which legitimate objection might be 
taken. Nevertheless, respect for pri- 
vate virtue ought not to blind Members 
to what caused inconvenience to the 
public. Of course, he did not challenge 
the statement that the signature of Sir 
Henry Anderson at a certain page of 
the Abstract carried with it editorial 
responsibility. For all that, there had 
really appeared to be no clue to the 
person who was responsible for the 
compilation of these Abstracts. Sir 
Henry Anderson’s signature seemed 
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purely to refer to an isolated tabular 
Return of exports, and the presumption 
that this was the case was strengthened 
by the circumstance of the tabular 
Return in question emanating from the 
Revenue Department, of which Sir 
Henry Anderson was the Secretary. The 
noble Lord the Under Secretary of State 
for India had not given a single reason 
against the Motion ; but he had resorted 
to a line of argument which it was diffi- 
cult to reply to by appealing to the pri- 
vate virtue of officials, which was tanta- 
mount to closing a Member’s mouth. If 
he had stated anything incorrectly, the 
vast experience of the noble Lord, and 
his knowledge of the despatches them- 
selves, would have enabled him to point 
out the inaccuracy; but the noble Lord 
had limited himself entirely to a personal 
matter—namely, the great respectability 
of Sir Henry Anderson, which was not a 
fair way of putting pressure on a Mem- 
ber. He attached comparatively slight 
importance to the technical success of 
his Motion, and believing that publicity 
was the best correction of the practices 
of which he had complained, he was 
prepared to accept the alteration pro- 
posed by the noble Lord in the terms of 
the Motion. 

Sm FRANCIS GOLDSMID said, if 
the Motion were altered as proposed, 
there would be very little sense in it. 

Question, ‘‘ That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the Question,” 
put, and negatived. 


Main Question, as amended, put, and 
negatived. 


EXPLOSION AT ASTLEY DEEP PIT 
(DUKINFIELD) 
MOTION FOR A RETURN. 

Mr. MACDONALD moved an Ad- 
dress for— 

“Return of all the lives lost in the Astley 
Deep Pit, Dukinfield, with cause of the loss of 
life and date of the same; and, Copy of the 
opinion of the Inspector of the district, Mr. 
Wynne, on the management and state of venti- 
lation of the Mine at the time of explosion on 
the 8th day of March 1870.” 

The hon. Member said, that in asking 
for this Return, he had no desire to 
appear to the House invidious by select- 
ing this single colliery; but when such 
disasters as that which occurred last 
week were repeated again and again, 
he thought it was a fair subject for the 
fullest inquiry, in order to allay the 
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tremor in the public mind, and, if pos- 
sible, to get at the true cause of the 
disaster. A short time ago that House, 
in conjunction with the other House, 
— a Bill—the Mines (Coal) Regu- 
ation Bill—for the better inspection and 
regulation of mines, which gave to the 
mining population immense satisfaction 
and to the general community the im- 
pression that there would be perfect 
security to the men who worked under- 
ground in the pursuit of their occupa- 
tion. But if there should be a repetition 
of such a disaster as that which occurred 
last week, by which 53 of our fellow men 
were almost in a moment flung into 
eternity, the public would lose confidence 
in a statute which he believed was well 
qualified, if fully carried out, to preserve 
the lives and the health of miners. He 
trusted that every facility would be 
afforded for obtaining full information 
as to the disasters in mines. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS said, that 
no one was more anxious than himself 
that there should be a full and impartial 
inquiry into the cause of the accident 
referred to by the hon. Gentleman. It 
was an accident of no ordinary severity. 
He believed that no fewer than 48 lives 
had been lost by it. The Return for 
which the hon. Gentleman moved would 
be laid on the Table of the House as 
soon as it could be prepared. With 
regard to the opinion of the District 
Inspector, Mr. Wynne, if the hon. 
Member would look in the volume of 
Reports on Mines for 1871, he would 
find that an accident occurred in this 
mine in 1870 by which nine persons lost 
their lives. The Inspector made a Re- 
port, in which he said that nine persons 
had been killed; that the accident had 
been caused by bad management, or, 
rather, by no management at all; that 
for two years he had been warning the 
proprietor that some accident of the kind 
was inevitable if a competent manager 
were not appointed to that mine. The 
Inspector went on to say that he thought 
the manager a very good underground 
man, but not a man having the amount 
of specific knowledge that was requisite 
for managing a mine of that character, 
or one fit to meet any emergency which 
might arise. That opinion of the In- 
spector was endorsed, not only by the 
Coroner, but by the jury. There was 
nothing more important than that the 
mining population should be assured 
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that every possible precaution was taken 
to insure their safety, and that the Act 
passed some two years ago should be 
thoroughly carried out; while, on the 
other hand, he conceived there could be 
nothing more satisfactory to the pro- 
prietors of mines in general, or even of 
that particular mine, than that the case 
should be thoroughly investigated, in 
order that, if it should be shown that 
there was no fault of their own part, 
their character might be cleared. In 
conclusion, he would take care that there 
should be a full, searching, and impartial 
inquiry made into the whole circum- 
stances connected with this accident. 
The Returns for which the hon. Member 
had moved would be laid on the Table. 

Motion agreed to. 

Address for— 

“Return of all the lives lost in the Astley 
Deep Pit, Dukinfield, with cause of the loss of 
life and date of the same :” 

“ And, Copy of the opinion of the Inspector 
of the district, Mr. Wynne, on the management 
and state of ventilation of the Mine at the time 
of explosion on the 8th day of March 1870.”— 
(Mr. Macdonald.) 


BETTING BILL—[Bru 4.]} 
(Mr. Anderson, Sir William Maxwell, Mr. 
Stevenson, Mr. M‘Lagan.) 
COMMITTEE, 
Bill considered in Committee. 


Mr. ANDERSON said, it had been 
suggested to him that instead of moving 
the Amendments on Clause 4, of which 
he had given Notice, he should move 
certain alterations on Clause 3, and leave 
out Clause 4 altogether. He moved that 
the words ‘‘letters, circulars, and tele- 
grams” be added to Clause 3. 

Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
did not propose to offer any objection 
to this Bill, but it was an inconvenient 
mode of proceeding, to move Amend- 
ments of which Notice had not been 
given. 

Mr. ANDERSON said, the proper 
and more convenient course would pro- 
bably be for the Chairman to leave the 
Chair and report Progress. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS remarked 
that he had no objection to the hon. 
Member proceeding with the Bill if he 
consented to have it reprinted. 

Mr. ANDERSON agreed to do so. 


Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 


sidered upon Monday next, and to be 
printed. [Bill 78.] 
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MUNICIPAL PRIVILEGES (IRELAND) 
BILL.—[Brz 33.] 
(Mr. Butt, Sir John Gray, Mr. Bryan, Mr. 
P. J. Smyth.) 
SECOND READING. 

Order for Second reading read. 

Mr. BUTT, in moving that the Bill 
be now read a second time, said, he 
thought a simple statement of its provi- 
sions the best argument he could use to 
induce the’ House to assent to its prin- 
ciple. The object of the measure was 
to give to corporations in counties, cities, 
and towns in Ireland the same privileges 
as corporations in counties, cities, and 
towns in England enjoyed. In the shape 
in which he intended ultimately to pre- 
sent it to the House, the Bill dealt with 
only two offices, those of the High Sheriff 
and the Clerk of the Peace. There was 
in the Bill at present a clause restoring 
to the corporation of Dublin the right of 
electing their Recorder as the corpora- 
tion of London now elected theirs; but 
he thought there was an answer to that 
analogy. In a Bill professing to claim 
equal privileges for the two countries, 
he could scarcely avoid making that claim 
for the corporation of Dublin. But the 
Corporation of London was not included 
in the English Municipal Reform Bill. 
All the corporations which were included 
in it lost the privilege of electing their 
Recorders. Therefore, he could not rely 
on that accident as entitling him to claim 
that privilege for the City of Dublin, 
and if the House read the Bill the second 
time he intended in Committee to move 
the omission of that part of the measure. 
As to sheriffs and clerks of the peace, he 
had an unanswerable case. From ancient 
times wherever there was a corporation 
in a county or town, that corporation 
possessed the right of electing its own 
sheriffs. On the reform of municipal 
corporations, the right was retained in 
England, while in Ireland it was vested 
in the Crown. Whatever might have 
been urged for this on the principles of 
a policy which he hoped was bygone, 
the distinction could not be justified in 
the present state of political feeling. 
Exclusive of the City of London, which 
elected sheriffs not only for London but 
for Middlesex, there were 20 English 
corporations which enjoyed the right; 
while in Ireland not a single sheriff was 
nominated by popular election. Could 
English Gentlemen assign any reason 
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for this difference? The six or seven 
towns to which this Bill applied lost that 
privilege when the corporations were 
thrown open to public election, and the 
appointment was transferred to the 
Crown. He did not want to quarrel with 
the decision of the House on his pro- 
posal to allow Irish corporations to be 
elected by household suffrage ; but that 
decision had made more odious the dis- 
tinction between the two countries, for 
in England corporations elected by house- 
hold suffrage enjoyed a right denied to 
Irish corporations elected on a very high 
franchise. In Kilkenny the corporation 
was elected by 272 burgesses; while in 
Lichfield, with a population about one- 
third that of Kilkenny, there were 1,000 


‘burgesses, the sheriff being elected by 


an assembly chosen by household suf- 
frage, while Kilkenny was denied that 
right. He asked, ought Irishmen to be 
satisfied with this ?, It might be called a 
light matter; but none of these things 
were light matters. It was a galling 
badge of inferiority to Irishmen to feel 
that a privilege conceded to an English 
was denied to an Irish city, and it could 
only be justified on the principle of treat- 
ing Ireland as an inferior and conquered 
nation. In introducing the Irish Muni- 
cipal Reform Bill in 1837, Lord Russell, 
a statesman still honoured in this House, 
said the question was whether the Irish 
people were fit to enjoy Constitutional 
rights, or whether they should be pro- 
scribed as unfit to enjoy the rights of 
Englishmen, and be proclaimed an in- 
ferior race of beings. The same issue 
was now raised, which no figures or in- 
genuity could evade, as was done the 
other night by urging a difference be- 
tween the two countries as to the number 
of £4 or £5 occupiers—considerations 
by which the principles of the Constitu- 
tion had been frittered away. Against 
Irish remonstrances, the class vested 
with the inheritance of the ancient 
charters had been fixed in Ireland on a 
narrow and exclusive franchise ; but the 
persons so intrusted with corporate rights 
were plainly entitled to the same rights 
as English corporations. He thought 
that the decision come to by the House 
the other night with regard to the other 
Bill which he had proposed was an un- 
answerable argument in favour of the 
passing of the present Bill. For the 
sake of the peace of Ireland and of this 
country, for the sake of the union and 
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the affection which ought to exist be- 
tween two members of an Empire which 
he hoped might long remain united—if 
it did not it would be the fault of this 
unwise and invidious legislation — he 
asked English Gentlemen whether they 
were prepared to treat him because he 
was an Irishman as an inferior being, 
and to treat his countrymen as an inferior 
race. The hon. and learned Gentleman 
concluded by moving that the Bill be 
now read a second time. 

Sirk MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH 
wished, first of all, to say that the Bill 
rejected on Friday night was not rejected 
from a desire on the part of any 
Member to deprive Ireland of any pri- 
vileges conceded to England, but be- 
cause the circumstances of the two 
countries were so different on that point, 
that a franchise in Ireland would swamp 
property by numbers which had not that 
effect in England. The Bill now before 
the House might be considered under 
three heads. With regard to the Re- 
corder of Dublin, he did not wish to 
make any remarks upon that point, be- 
cause he understood the hon. and learned 
Member to say that he would not press 
it in Committee. But he might remind 
the hon. and learned Gentleman that, 
in addition to the reasons which he had 
himself given against his own proposal, 
there was this difference between the 
Recorderships in London and Dublin— 
that whilst the Corporation of London 
paid the salary of their Recorder, four- 
fifths of the salary of the Recorder of 
Dublin was paid by the Crown. It, 
therefore, seemed reasonable that the 
Crown should have the power of ap- 
pointment. But with regard to the 
matters which the hon. and learned 
Member proposed to leave in his Bill— 
namely, the transfer of the power of 
appointment of sheriffs and clerks of 
the peace from the Lord Lieutenant to 
the municipal authorities, it was true 
that in England, in boroughs having 
their own courts of quarter sessions, 
the Town Councils had the right of ap- 
pointing their clerk of the peace, while 
in Ireland the appointment was vested in 
the Lord Lieutenant. Looking at the 
second reading of the Bill as the admis- 
sion of a primd facie case, he had no 
reason to offer why the practice in Ire- 
land should not be assimilated to that in 
England. At any rate, the point might 
fairly beconsidered in Committee, though 
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technical questions might then arise as 
to the duties and position of clerks of 
the peace. With regard to the appoint- 
ment of sheriffs, it occurred to him that 
some of the most important duties of 
the sheriff in Ireland had been taken 
away by the recent Jury Acts. But 
those Acts were at present merely tem- 
porary, and the whole question of juries 
in Ireland was under the consideration 
of a Committee which was only appointed 
last night ; so that until the question had 
been settled it might be doubted how far 
it was advisable to deal with the mode of 
the appointment of sheriffs, who formerly 
selected jurors. This, however, was not 
a sufficient ground for his opposing the 
second reading of the Bill, as this point 
could be fully discussed in Committee, 
in the presence of the Attorney General 
for Ireland, who was now detained else- 
where by other duties. Subject to the 
understanding that both these questions 
could be discussed in Committee, he had 
no objection to offer on the part of the 
Government to the second reading. He 
hoped they would hear no more of a 
charge which the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Limerick (Mr. Butt) was hardly 
justified in making—namely, that pro- 
posals made in respect of Ireland were 
dealt with on a different basis from that 
which was adopted in the case of England. 
He could assure the hon. and learned 
Gentleman that neither the Government 
nor, so far as he knew, any Member of 
the House, had any wish to deal with 
Irish measures except upon a fair and 
reasonable footing, and with an anxious 
desire to arrive at that solution which 
was best for the interests of Ireland. 

CotoneL BRUEN expressed a hope 
that attention would be given to the 
details of the Bill in Committee, more 
especially to the proposal to vest in cor- 
porations the right of appointing clerks 
of the peace, because he was not at all 
certain that the duties of clerks of the 
peate in England and in Ireland were 
identical. With that observation, how- 
ever, he was glad that the Government 
had assented to the second reading of 
the Bill. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON 
observed that as to the appointment of 
clerks of the peace, he thoroughly con- 
eurred in the decision at which the 
Government had arrived—namely, that 
under certain conditions those appoint- 
ments might be vested in corporations. 
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He trusted, however, that the decision 
would not be held to confer upon those 
elective bodies any vested right in the 
appointment of those officers; and for 
this reason—that the late Government, 
after carefully considering the subject, 
had arrived at the conclusion that the 
office of clerk of the peace in counties 
and counties of cities might very well be 
abolished altogether, and the duties 
combined with those of the clerk of 
the Crown. That conclusion was em- 
bodied last Session in the County Offi- 
cers Bill, but time did not permit of 
its being proceeded with. He trusted 
that Her Majesty’s Government would 
take an opportunity of considering that 
question, and believed that if they 
did they would arrive at the same 
decision. If they should, the present 
concession to corporations ought not to 
be a barrier to giving effect to that view. 
With respect to the concession as to the 
appointment of sheriffs by the corpora- 
tions, he could only say he was extremely 
glad that they had been able to come to 
that decision—if, indeed, they had done 
so—as the right hon. Gentleman had 
intimated that that part of the question 
might be open to further consideration. 
He could, however, hardly imagine that 
the Government, having assented to the 
second reading of the Bill, would in 
Committee oppose its most important 
clause. If the appointment of sheriffs 
was struck out, there would be nothing 
left but the power to appoint clerks of 
the peace, and to confer honorary free- 
doms. He could hardly suppose, there- 
fore, that the Government would refuse 
their assent to the principal provision of 
the measure. He must say, however, 
that, had the Government arrived at a 
different conclusion, he should have felt 
considerable difficulty as to the way in 
which he should vote. The hon. and 
learned Member for Limerick (Mr. Butt) 
had said that all the powers in reference 
to the selection of jurors had been taken 
away from the sheriffs. That was so 
under theexisting Act ; but then it should 
be borne in mind that a Committee had 
been just appointed to review that Act, 
and there was no saying what alterations 
in the law might bemade. The sheriffs, 
however, had the absolute selection and 
nomination of grand jurors, whose duties 
were intimately connected with the 
administration of justice, and he was 
glad that the Government thought that 
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the selection of so important a body 

could now be virtually intrusted to a 
opularly elected body. No more grati- 

fring testimony to the state in which the 

present Government found Ireland could 

be borne than was shown by the course 

which they had taken in regard to this 
ill 


Mr. HORSMAN said, he could not 
help expressing the pleasure with which 
he had heard the speech of the right hon. 
Baronet the Chief Secretary for Ireland. 
It seemed to him inconceivable that 
there was any truth in the rumour that 
the Government intended to pooh-pooh 
the Bill, for its principle was the prin- 
ciple of assimilation, which to his mind 
conveyed the principle of Union. The 
principle of action in that House was to 
determinedly oppose what was known 
here as Home Rule, and the more deter- 
mined they were in that direction, the 
more resolved they should be to encour- 
age and appreciate measures for Ireland 
of a remedial character promoted in the 
Imperial Parliament. The more stre- 
nuously they opposed separation, the 
more willing should they be to welcome 
overtures towards assimilation. The Bill 
went a small way ; butit was impossible 
to overrate the importance of its accept- 
ance, as an indication of the future policy 
of the Cabinet. Ireland had always 
been adifficulty to English Governments, 
and particularly to all Conservative Go- 
vernments. Happily, that difficulty was 
now removed, because the present Go- 
vernment was in as smooth water as any 
former Government had been, and it 
was a matter of congratulation to all 
those who valued the peace and content- 
ment of Ireland to see a course taken 
by the Government which not only met 
the approval of both sides of the House, 
but would be approved on both sides of 
the Channel. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY said, that 
the other night the Government thought 
fit to oppose the second reading of a Bill 
to assimilate the Irish municipal fran- 
chise to that of England. He was glad 
that on this occasion the right hon. 
Gentleman did not think it desirable to 
pursue a similar policy. The Bill to 
which he referred— 

Mr. NEVILLE-GRENVILLE: I 
rise to Order. The hon. Gentleman, I 
submit, is not entitled to refer to a Bill 
not now under discussion. 
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Mr. MITCHELL HENRY: I think 
I am entitled to refer to it for the pur- 
pose of showing the manner in which 
these questions have been dealt with 
in this House. On that occasion— 
[ ** Order.” ] 

Mr. SPEAKER said, the hon. Member 
was not in Order in alluding to a former 
debate of the present Session. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY said, he 
should then confine himself to the Bill 
under discussion now; but seeing that the 
principle involved in both cases was the 
same, it was difficult to avoid illustrating 
the one by the other. The present was a 
particular Bill and a small Bill, but it had, 
no doubt, been carefully considered by 
the Government, and he hoped that the 
larger and more important Bills that 
would be brought before the House 
would be dealt with in a similar spirit. 
After all, there were only seven corpora- 
tions in Ireland, and the Bill did little 
more than put into the hands of those 
corporations the power of selecting their 
own sheriffs, and give the appointment 
of an important paid officer, the clerk of 
the peace. He was glad that that 
patronage had been taken away from 
the Castle at Dublin ; for it was mainly 
through those small offices that the 
whole country had been corrupted, and 
its Parliamentary representation demo- 
ralized. [A laugh.| Hon. Gentlemen 
opposite might laugh; but if they had 
read the history of the Union they would 
have seen that the policy which those 
appointments were toaid was deliberately 
intended for the corruption of Ireland, 
and had, unfortunately, only too well 
succeeded in its object. The Bill was 
to his mind inferior to others of its 
kind which would be brought forward, 
and unless the principle of assimilation 
could be conceded by both sides of the 
House, and they would lend their aid in 
extending to Ireland the privileges which 
larger measures would confer, there 
would be little advantage in passing this 
particular Bill. 

Sr EARDLEY WILMOT ' said, 
that as a friend and well-wisher to 
Ireland, he desired to express the great 
satisfaction with which he had heard 
that it was not the intention of the Go- 
vernment to oppose the second reading 
of the Bill. He had not beenawarethatthe 
hon. and learned Member for Limerick 
(Mr. Butt) intended on Friday night to 
bring on the second reading of his Bill 
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for assimilating the municipal franchise 
to that of England, or he should have 
taken the opportunity of urging upon 
the Government the desirability of en- 
tering upon a course of conciliatory 
policy towards Ireland by consenting 
to the second reading of the Bill. He 
hoped that what had taken place that 
evening would prove to be the inaugu- 
ration of a series of measures showing 
high statesmanship, which he well knew 
no man in the House was better quali- 
fied to introduce than his right hon. 
Friend at the head of the Government. 
He was not a friend of what was ordi- 
narily called Home Rule; although, look- 
ing back on the past history of his 
country, he almost hesitated to think 
that the Union, established by Pitt in 
1800, had been the means of conferrin 

great benefits upon Ireland. He could 
not say that the prophetic words of that 
great statesman, Grattan, had not been 
realized to a wonderful extent. The 


noble words which Pitt, with the most 
disinterested motives, and a sincere de- 
sire for the welfare of Ireland, used 
when introducing the Bill for the Union 
on the 2nd of April, 1800, merited at- 
He said that his object in lay- 


tention. 
ing it before Parliament was— 


“To calm the dissensions, allay the animosi- 
ties, and dissipate the jealousies which have 
unfortunately existed; as a measure whose 
object is to communicate to the sister kingdom 
the skill, the capital, and the industry which 
have raised this country to such a pitch of 
opulence; to give to her a full participation of 
the commerce and of the constitution of Eng- 
land; to unite the affections and resources of 
two powerful nations; and to place under one 
public will the direction of the whole force of 
the Empire.” —[ Parl. History, vol. xxxv. p. 40.] 


He (Sir Eardley Wilmot), then, would 
go further, and say, with reference to 
the sacred compact then made — and 
upon the foundation of which the Union 
was established—namely, the mainte- 
nance and preservation of the Estab- 
lished Church of Ireland—if Pitt, when 
he used those words, could have fore- 
seen that a statesman equal to himself 
in power and ability would ever consent 
to the introduction of a measure by 
which that sacred compact would be 
broken asunder, he would rather have 
cut off his right hand than propose the 
Union to the House. Here they were, 
however, with the Union before them, and 
certainly, also, with many of the results 
which Grattan had anticipated. Now, 
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too, they were confronted by the Home 
Rulers, of whom he wished to speak 
without the least disrespect, and, in- 
deed, he was ready to give them credit 
for upright and honest intentions, fully 
believing that they had the interest of 
their country at heart. After this lapse 
of time, however, it was impossible 
that the Union, which had been brought 
about with so much care, could be dis- 
solved. The Union was a final and in- 
violable settlement from which there 
was no return—‘ Vestigia nulla retror- 
sum’’—Nor could Ireland ever haveagain 
her separate Legislature. But though 
it was now impossible to put an end to 
the Union, it was their bounden duty 
to introduce and carry to completion 
all measures that were calculated to 
promote the interests of Ireland, and 
develop more fully than had hitherto 
been done the material and internal 
resources of the sister country. The pros- 
perity of Ireland had been checked, her 
industry damped, and her wealth drained 
from her. All that had been foreseen, and 
therefore it was that he for one would 
support to the utmost, not only measures 
introduced by the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for Limerick, 
but every other measure which he con- 
scientiously felt would bring the people 
of Ireland into an equal state of prospe- 
rity with ourselves. He agreed with 
the hon. Member (Mr. Mitchell Henry) 
that the system of administration which 
existed in Ireland was not the form and 
mode of government which ought to 
continue any longer in that country. 
The appointment of a Lord Lieutenant 
fostered and promoted party feelings, 
party jealousies, and party animosities 
to such a degree that he would appeal 
to his right hon. Friend at the head of 
the Government to say whether he would 
not, sooner or later, introduce a measure 
by which that state of things should 
be put an end to. He should like to 
see a member of the Royal Family per- 
manently installed there as Viceroy, 
but without any political character, like 
our own Sovereign in England; which 
would tend to the return of that resident 
wealth and influence and nobility to 
Treland, which now found a permanent 
home in the attractions and luxuries 
and pleasures of this country. The 
present office of Lord Lieutenant was, 
as they might say, merely a sham. It 
was not the first time he had avowed 
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that opinion ; and he did not hesitate to 
say it was from a strong feeling of at- 
tachment to Ireland—he having many 
friends and some relatives there, ad- 
miring the many noble qualities pos- 
sessed by her people, and knowing 
their loyal and generous feelings—that 
he urged these views upon the House, 
assuring them that if we did not take 
an unfair advantage of Ireland, Ire- 
land would give us in return the 
strongest feelings of love and affection. 
He cordially supported the second read- 
ing of the Bill. He was glad the Go- 
vernment meant to allow the Bill to go 
into Committee, and only hoped they 
would take the same course on a future 
day, when the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man’s Bill to assimilate the franchise in 
the boroughs of Ireland to that in 
the English boroughs came on for dis- 
cussion. 

Mr. LESLIE was happy to say that 
he entirely disagreed with the observa- 
tions of the hon. Member who had just 
sat down. He congratulated the hon. 
and learned Member (Mr. Butt) on 
having achieved, with that brilliant 
strategy which he had already exhibited 
this Session, a third triumph of party 
feeling. He (Mr. Leslie) had a horror 
of Bills such as the one now before the 
House, which he believed were, in com- 
mon with many others that were to 
come, both plausible and mischievous. 
The sister of this Bill, now happily en- 
tombed, had the same peculiarities, for 
while it pretended to assimilate the law 
of Ireland to that of England, the hon. 
and learned Member took care not to 
make known how totally different were 
the circumstances between the two coun- 
tries. He detested Bills of this kind— 
possibly from a superstitious veneration 
for the principles of the old Constitution, 
which could never be departed from 
without danger to public liberty. He 
would not detain the House, especially 
as he appeared to be arguing against 
the wisdom of the Government, which 
was far from his intention. But he must 
hazard one more observation. In a 
speech which the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Limerick (Mr. Butt) delivered 
not long since, he complained of a griev- 
ance which now no longer existed— 
namely, that Irish questions were put off 
to the dead hours of the night, that it was 
frequently 2 or 3 o’clock in the morning 
before they came to be considered, and ° 
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he added ‘‘that there were then only 
the dregs and refuse of the House of 
Commons left to transact Irish business.” 
These were the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber’s words, and he could not deny them. 
Mr. Burr: Hear, hear.] He (Mr. 
eslie) appealed to the ‘dregs and 
refuse”? of the House to show real re- 
spect for, and fair appreciation of the 
true interests of Ireland by voting 
against the second reading of the Bill. 
Mr. SULLIVAN remarked that the 
hon. Member for Monaghan (Mr. Leslie) 
had informed them that he detested this 
Bill, but he did not give them any par- 
ticular reason for doing so. 
“T do not like you, Dr. Fell; 
The reason why I cannot tell, 


But this I know and feel full well, 
I do not like you, Dr. Fell.” 


The hon. Member detested the Bill, and 
there his argument began and ended. 
The speech of the hon. Member was a 
perfect contrast to the genial, kindly, 
and generous remarks of the hon. Baro- 
net (Sir Eardley Wilmot) who had just’ 
spoken, and said that if he had been in 
the House the other night he would 
have voted for the second reading of the 
Municipal Franchise Bill. He congra- 
tulated the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
upon having had the courage to make 
the promise he had done in reference to 
this Bill. He would not refer to bygone 
debates ; but the right hon. Gentleman 
must have gained great experience 
within the last few days, and he regarded 
in his altered conduct an honest desire 
to repair the mistake of a previous 
evening. He rejoiced at the support 
which the right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary for Ireland gave to the second 
reading of the Bill, the frank manner 
in which he expressed himself in refer- 
ence to Ireland, and in his declaration 
that he would in the present Session do 
all in his power to promote the interests 
of that country. Such a declaration 
deserved the acknowledgment and sup- 
port of Irish Members. The secret of 
the difficulty which Conservative Govern- 
ments had previously had in governing 
Treland was that they were hampered by 
a section of their own followers from 
one corner of Ireland, who made up in 
the force of their acrimony for what 
they lacked in point of numbers. The 
right hon. Gentleman would find the 
history of the government of Ireland 
studded over with instances of a mistrust 
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of popular government. He would find 
the greatest possible errors on the part 
of the authorities at the Castle in per- 
forming duties which ought to be en- 
trusted to local bodies. They had recently 
taken over the power of appointing prison 
warders, and in one of the Dublin prisons 
a schoolmaster was appointed who could 
neither read nor write, whilst a master 
weaver was sent down from the Castle 
who had never seen a loom. The whole 
system in Ireland was cursed with this 
marked distrust of popular government, 
and the people of Ireland viewed with 
the greatest jealousy this constant with- 
holding from them of privileges and 
rights which they could obtain by trans- 
ferring their domicile to the other side 
of the Channel. He trusted that Her 
Majesty’s Government would prefer hay- 
ing the support of such hon. Gentlemen 
as the hon. Member for South War- 
wickshire (Sir Eardley Wilmot), whose 
kindly feelings Irish Members were most 
happy to reciprocate, to relying upon 
the co-operation of that small contingent 
whose Representative had spoken that 
night. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Tuesday next. 


Mr. BUTT said, he hoped that some 
facilities would now be given for pro- 
ceeding with the Bill as the Government 
had given their sanction to it. He most 
cordially accepted the assistance which 
the Government had afforded him, and 
he hoped that he might look upon it as 
a kindly intimation of the friendly feel- 
ing of the Government towards Ireland. 

rn. HORSMAN desired to ask the 
Prime Minister, whether the Bill could 
not, after what had occurred, be dealt 
with as a Government measure ? 

Mr. DISRAELI: It appears to me 
that some business ought to be reserved 
for hon. Gentlemen opposite. 


House adjourned at a quarter 
before Eight o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, 22nd April, 1874. 


MINUTES.]—Serecr Commirree—Jury Sys- 
tem (Ireland), The O’Conor Don and Sir 
Arthur Guinness added. 

Pustic Bus — Ordered — First Reading — 
Allotments Extension * [79]. 

Second Reading—Revenue Officers Disabilities 
[15], Juries [18]; Conjugal Rights (Scot- 

) Act Amendment [45]. 


PUBLIC PROSECUTORS BILL. 
QUESTION. 


Str EARDLEY WILMOT asked the 
Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, Whether it is the intention of 
Her Majesty’s Government to bring in 
a Bill, during the present Session, for 
the appointment of Public prosecutors? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS, in reply, 
said, the Government did not intend to 
bring in any measure, dealing with the 
subject contained in the Question of the 
hon. Baronet. He thought the hon. Ba- 
ronet would be perfectly aware that it 
had been under the consideration of the 
Judicature Commission, and it would be 
some weeks yet before their Report on 
it was received. When that Report was 
presented, it would obtain the most care- 
ful consideration at the hands of the 
Government. 


TRIBUNALS OF COMMERCE BILL. 
[BILL 2.] 
(Mr. Whitwell, Mr. Norwood, Mr. Monk, Mr. 
Sampson Lloyd, Mr. Ripley.) 
POSTPONEMENT OF SECOND ‘READING. 


Mr. WHITWELL, in moving that 
the Order for the Second Reading of the 
Bill be deferred till Friday, 12th June, 
said, he took that step because an im- 
portant Report of the Judicature Com- 
mission, referring to the subject of Tri- 
bunals of Commerce, had only yesterday 
been published, and there had been no 
time for its consideration by the Cham- 
bers of Commerce in the country. More- 
over, an Appendix to the same Report 
had not yet been printed. He trusted 
that Government, after giving the matter 
full consideration, would feel warranted 
in carrying out the reform which the 
proposals of the Commission foresha- 
dowed. 

Mr. ASSHETON OROSS said, he 
thought the course pursued by the hon. 
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Member was very proper. He wished 
to explain that the Appendix alluded to 
was not at present in such a state that 
it could be presented to the House; it 
would, however, be published the mo- 
ment it was ready. Meanwhile, it had 
been thought desirable to print the Re- 
port separately in order that no time 
might be lost in placing the House in 
possession of it. He would take care 
that it received that consideration which 
the opinions of so important a Commis- 
sion deserved. 


Motion agreed to. 


Second Reading deferred till Friday, 
12th June. 


REVENUE OFFICERS’ DISABILITIES 
BILL—[Bu1 15.] 
(Mr. Monk, Mr. Russell Gurney.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. MONK, in moving that the Bill 
be now read a second time, said, that 
those hon. Members who sat in the last 
Parliament would remember that that 
was not a new subject ; for this question 
had been several times under the notice 
of the House. When the Reform Bill 
of 1867 was passing through Committee, 
the then Member for Buckingham (Sir 
Harry Verney) proposed the insertion 
of a clause, to enable officers connected 
with the Revenue Departments to ex- 
ercise the franchise in the same way as 
other citizens; but as both the present 
and the late Prime Minister expressed 
an opinion that further consideration of 
the subject was desirable, and as the 
House was impatient to send the Bill up 
to ‘‘another place,” the Motion of the 
hon. Baronet was negatived, and nothing 
further was then done in the matter. 
The following year, in conjunction with 
Sir Harry Verney and Mr. Otway, he 
(Mr. Monk) brought in a Bill to remove 
from the officers of the three Revenue 
Departments—namely, the Inland Re- 
venue, the Customs, and the Post Office 
—certain restrictions which had been 
placed on them with regard to elections 
by an Act passed at the instance of the 
Rockingham Ministry in 1782. At that 
time the influence of those officers in 
certain boroughs was so great that, 
according to a statement of the Mar- 
quess of Rockingham, they were able 
to command a majority in no less than 
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70 boroughs, and could thus directly 
influence 140 votes in this House. That 
state of things was entirely changed 
en before 1867 by the increase of voters 
under the first Reform Act. The Bill he 
introduced in 1868 met at first with con- 
siderable opposition, and among its op- 
— was the present Prime Minister, 

ut so strong was the expression of 
opinion in that House in favour of re- 
storing the franchise to the revenue 
officers that the right hon. Gentleman 
withdrew all opposition on the part of the 
Government to the measure, and when 
it reached the House of Lords it received 
the hearty support of the present Lord 
Chancellor, who exposed the weakness 
and sophistry of the arguments which 
had been advanced against it by the 
gentlemen at the head of the Inland 
Revenue and the Customs. It was passed 
in that House without any opposition, 
and through its operation the Revenue 
Officers had been enfranchised ; but 
those employed in the Customs and Post 
Office were still debarred, under very 
severe penalties, from canvassing, or 
otherwise interfering in elections. With 
regard to the present measure also, he 
understood there had been unfavourable 
opinions addressed to Government by 
the heads of the same Departments. It 
had been held by Sir William Stephen- 
son that although the measure of 1868 
repealed the provisions of the Act of 
1782, yet there were other old Acts under 
which penalties for canvassing at elec- 
tions might still be inflicted on officers 
of the Inland Revenue. In that opinion 
he could not agree; but he had intro- 
duced a clause in the present Bill which 
would place the matter beyond any doubt. 
Two years ago, when he proposed to move 
for a Select Committee to inquire into 
the political status of the revenue offi- 
cers, it was suggested to him by the right 
hon. Gentleman then at the head of the 
Government, that he should, by means 
of a Question in that House, first elicit 
the opinion of the Attorney General on 
the subject. He acted on this suggestion, 
and from the answer of Lord Coleridge 
(the then Attorney General) it appeared 
that only two of the three Revenue De- 
partments—namely, the Post Office and 
the Customs— were under any restric- 
tions with regard to elections. The At- 
torney General said— 


“ With regard to the Inland Revenue officers, 
he believed they might now vote, and also inter- 
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fere in elections by canvassing, because the 
statute which prevented them from so doi 

had been repealed.” —[3 Hansard, ccx. 886.] 

There appeared to be no disposition to al- 
lowthe disability to continue in the case of 
the Post Office employés, and the question 
to be considered was, practically, whether 
the officers of the Customs alone were to 
be forced to remain under a galling re- 
striction while all other Departments were 
free? He could not conceive that the 
new House of Commons would permit 
such an injustice. One of the chief ar- 
guments which were urged against the 
Bill which he (Mr. Monk) brought for- 
ward in 1869, and against the Motion 
for inquiry in the following year by the 
late Prime Minister, was that if the 
officers of these Departments were al- 
lowed to attend election meetings, or to 
canvass for a Parliamentary candidate, 
there would be political disquietude in 
these Departments—that officers of these 
Departments would help to get a candi- 
date returned to Parliament with the 
view of obtaining promotion for them- 
selves. But that argument applied 
equally to the Home Office, the Admi- 
ralty, and the other Departments where 
the disabilities which this Bill would 
remove did not exist, and a conclusive 
answer to it existed in the fact, that 
since the introduction of the system of 
competitive examination no appointment 
in any of the Revenue Departments could 
be obtained through the influence of any 
Member of the House. He contended 
that the whole of the men employed 
in the Departments of the public Reve- 
nue ought to be completely enfranchised, 
and that that was simply the object of 
this Bill. No doubt, the Government 
could, if it thought fit, defeat the second 
reading; but he felt perfectly satisfied 
that sooner or later this measure, or one 
of a similar nature, would be sanctioned 
by the Legislature. The law now was 
that Civil Servants generally were ab- 
solutely politically free, with the excep- 
tion of the Customs and the Post Office, 
and he considered that all the men em- 
ployed in the Government Departments 
ought to be placed under the same law. 
He should be perfectly ready to assent 
to the Bill going before a Select Com- 
mittee if it should be thought necessary; 
but he implored the Government to give 
their support to the second reading, so 
that all the Departments under the Go- 
vernment might be placed upon the same 
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footing. The hon. Gentleman concluded 
by moving the second reading of the 
Bill. 


Motion made and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Mr. Monk.) 


Tae CHANCELLOR or rue EXCHE- 
QUER said, he’ would admit at once 
that that was a question which required 
very careful consideration, and that the 
Government should also take into con- 
sideration the experience which had 
been gained since the passing of the 
measure which was introduced by the 
hon. Member some few years ago, for 
removing from public officers the dis- 
abilities under which they formerly lay 
in reference to voting at elections. At 
the same time, he would point out that 
the question was one of a very serious 
and important character, and not to be 
treated as simply a question whether 
they should remove from certain officers 
disabilities which were likely to be 
annoying and offensive to them. It re- 
quired careful consideration whether they 
should extend to Revenue officers, not 
the right of voting simply—for that they 
gained some years ago—but the right of 
taking an active part, in canvassing, and 
at election meetings. It was also a ques- 
tion whether taking off the disability 
would be to do the officers a service or a 
disservice. It should be considered how 
far the disabilities operated to protect 
the officers in the performance of their 
somewhat delicate duties. He gladly 
bore testimony to the honourable cha- 
racter of the officers in the Civil Service 
generally, and to the great courage,/ 
fidelity, and honesty with which they 
performed their sometimes unpleasant 
and onerous functions, but he thought 
that that high character should be 
guarded in every possible way. The 
public had at present confidence in their 
servants, but it should be considered 
whether their position might not be 
altered for the worse by their being 
turned into political partizans. The 
Excise officers, for instance, were em- 
ployed in assessing the amount of duty 
which should be paid by persons en- 
gaged in various trades, and this duty 
naturally brought them into collision 
with such persons. If the officers were 
turned into political partizans, would not 
imputations as to their impartiality be 
cast upon them ? 


VOL. CCXVIII. [rurep serrss. | 
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Mr. MONK observed that the disabili- 
ties did not apply to the officers of Inland 
Revenue, but only to the officers of the 
Customs and the Post Office. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER said, if that were so the case was 
somewhat altered. 

Mr. MONK said, he had already re- 
ferred to the opinion of Chief Justice 
Coleridge that the Bill was not required 
in reference to the Inland Revenue De- 
partment. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tnt EXCHE- 
QUER : At all events the Commissioners 
of Inland Revenue were, on the 138th of 
this month, of opinion, according to 
their Report, that the gentlemen in their 
department were under this disability, 
because they said that they thought it 
unnecessary to repeat the statements in 
their former Report, of the danger which 
they apprehended from the removal of 
the disability; for such things must 
occur readily to anybody. Suppose, for 
instance, an officer who was a political 
partizan were accused of showing undue 
favour, or of acting with undue severity, 
to one person orthe other. The House, 
moreover, should be in full possession of 
the present opinions of the officers of 
Inland Revenue and Customs as to the 
expediency of allowing officers employed 
in the Customs Department to take an ac- 
tive part in canvassing or to attend poli- 
tical meetings, and therefore it appeared 
to him that the proper course to take 
on the present occasion would be to let 
the second reading of the Bill pass with- 
out opposition. In theinterval between 
the second reading and going into Com- 
mittee, the Government would take the 
matter fully into their consideration, and 
would call for further information from 
the officers of the two great Revenue 
Departments, and see in what way they 
had better deal with the subject. The 
hon. Gentleman was aware that it was 
easy for an officer of the Customs to give 
offence in the performance of his duties, 
or to be accused of giving offence. Fre- 
quently his superiors were obliged to 
remove him from some place where he 
had got into disagreements, or was sup- 
posed to have become so closely allied 
with certain persons that it was thought 
better for the interests of the public ser- 
vice that he should be transferred to 
another place. If such circumstances 
were attributed to political reasons, a 
very uncomfortable element would be 
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introduced into the discipline of the ser- 
vice. The Government felt fully the im- 
portance of the subject, but it was of 
importance in reference to the interests 
of the public and in reference also to the 
interests of the officers themselves. 
He would take care that the Reports 
should be placed in the hands of the hon. 
Gentleman, and Government would, 
when the Bill got into Committee, ap- 
proach the consideration of it without 
prejudice. 

Mr. NORWOOD supported the Bill. 
It applied to the employés in the Customs 
and the Post Office, and he could not 
conceive why the law should be different 
as regarded them and those employed 
in other Government Departments. He 
had no doubt that Customs’ officers and 
Post Office clerks at present took an 
active part at the elections, but they did 
so clandestinely. That was most objec- 
tionable, and it was far better they 
should have a public platform on which 
to declare their opinions. 

Mr. FORSYTH said, he was glad the 
Government did not intend to oppose 
this Bill, for which he should vote. It 
was an anomalous thing that while the 
officers of the Excise could canvass and 
take an active part at elections, the 
officers of the Customs and the Post 
Office clerks could not do so. The Bill 
proposed to do away with that disa- 
bility, and he most cordially supported it. 

Mr. CHILDERS hoped the House 
would assent to the very wise course 
proposed by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer—namely, that before dealing 
-with the Bill in Committee, there should 
be an enquiry as to those who were, and 
those who were not, subject to disabili- 
ties, and also whether or not the inte- 
rests of the public service required that 
these disabilities should be continued. 
At the same time, he wished the House 
to understand that the position of public 
servants was not so very simple with 
respect to elections as might seem at first 
sight to the advocates of this Bill. The 
Government possessed, in addition to 
the power of reprimanding, degrad- 
ing or dismissing, very large powers 
with regard to the transfer of public 
servants from one part of the country to 
another, and it was most important that 
the Government should not be liable to 
the imputation of making such transfers 
for some political motive connected with 
elections. For instance, there might be 
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a clique of revenue or other public 
officers in a particular town or district, of 
one party, and if they were allowed to 
actively interfere at elections, great pres- 
sure might be put on the Government of 
the day to break up the combination by 
transferring them to different places. It 
would be very difficult to object to the 
action of the Government, who must be 
allowed full powers as to the places 
where officers were stationed ; yet there 
would be perpetual suspicions of party 
motives, and the public service would 
seriously suffer. 

Mr. WHEELHOUSE supported the 
Bill. He was extremely glad Govern- 
ment had determined not to oppose it, 
but leave it to a Select Committee to 
decide if it was conducive to the public 
interest. He hoped the Select Com- 
mittee would have power to inquire into 
everything which affected the present 
status of the Civil servants of the Crown. - 

Dr. CAMERON wished to point out 
that the present restrictions of the law 
as to solicitations for votes by officers in 
the Customs and Post Office were disre- 
garded, for deputations had waited upon 
him with a view of having their salaries 
increased. 

Mr. O'SHAUGHNESSY considered 
that the Civil servants had a right to 
express their opinions on all subjects, 
and he should give them an opportunity 
of legally doing so. 

Mr. SPENCER WALPOLE aid, 
with reference to the observation of the 
hon. and learned Member for Leeds 
(Mr. Wheelhouse), he did not under- 
stand that the Bill would be referred to 
a Select Committee; but that the Go- 
vernment would make a statement on it 
upon going into a Committee of the 
Whole House. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Friday 8th May. 


JURIES BILL—[Br1 18.] 
(Mr. Lopes, Mr. Gregory, Mr. Goldney.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. LOPES, in moving that the Bill 
be now read the second time, said, the 
evils he proposed to remedy had been 
long admitted and frequently recognized 
by Parliament. He proposed to remedy 
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them by no new-fangled scheme of his 
own, because the prominent feature of 
the Bill had been before Parliament and 
had been sanctioned bythem. It was in 
many ee the Bill of 1872, which 
was introduced by the late Government, 
and he claimed for himself no undue 
merit for bringing the Bill forward be- 
yond what was due to one who long 
recognized the defects of the present 
system, and who had persistently agi- 
tated in Parliament for its amendment. 
Much credit was due to Mr. Erle, the 
Associate of the Common Pleas—a gen- 
tleman who had brought his great know- 
ledge of the subject to bear upon the pre- 
paration of the measure. He considered 
that a London juryman was the worst 
used animal within the bills of mortality. 
He was often fined without any oppor- 
tunity of explanation ; he was kept wait- 
ing in a badly-ventilated Court, or in its 
precincts ; his time was disregarded, and 
he was called upon to decide difficult 
questions, and to solve complicated ques- 
tions of fact which subtle and astute 
counsel were employed to confuse 
and mystify. Both Select Commit- 


tees and Commissions had recommended 


an amendment of the law, and accord- 
ingly an Act was passed in 1870, but it 
was merely fragmentary, and although 
it contained some good clauses, yet some 
—those in reference to the payment of 
juries—had to be repealed in 1871, being 
found unworkable. In February, 1872, 
he moved a Resolution to the effect that 
“the law relating to Juries ought to be 
dealt with as a whole in a Bill to be 
brought in by the Government at the 
earliest possible period.” That Resolu- 
tion was unanimously adopted by the 
House, and in consequence the then 
Attorney General brought in a Bill 
upon which this present measure was 
founded. He thought he had fully 
established the proposition, that the 
existing evil was an admitted one, and 
that it had been over and over again 
acknowledged in that House; and in 
introducing the present Bill he was 
not seeking to abolish or discountenance 
trial by jury, but merely to improve the 
details of the existing system, and to 
secure a just and uniform incidence of 
jury service on all persons qualified to 
serve. In the first place, it was proposed 
to increase the area from which jurors 
were taken by creating some new quali- 
fications. For instance, lodgers would 
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be qualified to serve both on common 
and special juries, and on the latter class 
of juries the managers and directors of 
certain companies would also be liable 
to serve. At present, persons above the 
age of 60 were absolutely exempt, 
whereas the Bill provided that no one 
should be absolutely exempt until he had 
attained the age of 70, although any 
person might, if he thought fit, claim 
exemption at the age of 65. It seemed 
to him that there were a great number 
of persons between the ages of 60 
and 70 who were not only competent 
to serve upon juries, but who could 
afford most valuable assistance, on ac- 
count of their experience and business 
habits. There was, however, a provision 
that persons suffering from sickness or 
infirmity might be excused at any time. 
In the Government Bill of last Session 
it was proposed to increase the qualifica- 
tion of common jurors; but he proposed 
to retain the old qualification, which was 
prescribed by the Act of George IV. 
However, he intended to increase the 
rating qualification of special jurors. 
Formerly the only qualification was 
a social one, as no one could serve 
on a special jury who was not a mer- 
chant, banker, esquire, or person of 
higher degree. A rating qualification 
was substituted for that by the Act of 
1870. If it were possible, he should 
like to go back to the old qualification, 
but it would be very difficult to do so, 
though he might state that since the in- 
troduction of the rating qualification the 
character of special juries had very much 
changed. He had always contended 
that the imperfect and inaccurate com- 
pilation of the jury lists lay at the root 
of the unfair incidence of jury service. 
Thiscould be proved by theevidence given 
by several witnesses before the Select 
Committee of 1867-8. Hitherto the 
overseers had received no remuneration 
for the work they were called upon to 
perform, and doubtless this had much 
to do with the perfunctory way in 
which they discharged their duties. Ac- 
cordingly he proposed by his Bill that the 
overseers should be properly paid for the 
duty they had to discharge. The ex- 
pense would not, however, be cast upon 
the rates, and he mentioned that the 
late Government had admitted the pay- 
ment ought to be made out of national 
funds. Again, the present mode of sum- 
moning jurors was far from satisfactory, 
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and accordingly the Bill provided that 
all jury summonses should pass through 
the post, so that as the summoning 
officer and the jurymen would no longer 
be brought in contact with each other, 
corrupt practices would henceforth be- 
come impossible. Another proposal em- 
bodied in the Bill was that in civil cases 
the number of jurymen might under 
certain circumstances be reduced to seven. 
The late Government in their Bill of last 
year proposed compulsorily to reduce the 
number of jurors from 12 to 7 in all 
cases except trials for murder. His pro- 
posal was that there should be 12 jury- 
men, as heretofore, in all criminal cases, 
and he did not compulsorily reduce the 
mystical number in civil cases. Primd 
facie, every civil case would be tried by 
a jury of seven, but either party would 
be able, on giving formal notice, to have 
it tried by a jury of 12. He considered 
that the effect of that reduction would 
be that a considerable majority of cases 
would be tried by a jury of seven, which 
fact in itself would give relief to the 
large body of jurymen. It was also 
proposed that the verdict should be 
unanimous, and, indeed, the fact that 


the number of jurymen might be re- 
duced enhanced the necessity of unani- 
mity. The Bill likewise dealt with the 


question of payment. At present a 
special juryman was entitled to a guinea 
for every case he heard, and even the 
jurors in the great Tichborne case were 
legally entitled to only one guinea each 
for their services during that long pro- 
tracted trial. A common juryman was 
entitled to 8d. for each case, and this 
was certainly a very inadequate amount. 
Under this Bill it was proposed that 
special jurymen should continue to be 
paid one guinea, and that common jurors 
should receive 5s. for each case. Another 
alteration consisted in the assimilation 
of the qualification for jurors in boroughs 
and cities of counties with the qualifi- 
cation now required in the counties by 
which they were surrounded. A minor 
provision in the Bill was to the effect 
that trials were to be continued in the 
event of the number of jurors being re- 
duced by illness or death. If in the 
Tichborne case a juror had happened to 
die, the whole of the proceedings must 
have been commenced de novo, and this 
would have been neither more nor less 
than a national misfortune. His pro- 
posal was, that the Judge should have 
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the power in case of death or illness 
to order a case to go on with a reduced 
number of jurymen provided the reduc- 
tion did not go beyond a certain extent. 
It was proposed that a jury of 12 should 
not be reduced below nine, nor a jury 
of seven below five. By leave of the 
Judge, a special jury might be sum- 
moned to try criminal cases; and the 
Judge would also be empowered by the 
Bill to release jurors in criminal trials 
during the adjournments, instead of 
having them locked up during the whole 
of the night. One merit of his measure, 
he ventured to think, was that it em- 
bodied a complete digest of the law on 
the subject of juries. The Government, 
he had reason to believe, were not op- 
posed to the Bill, and he hoped that at 
a subsequent stage of its career, they 
would not be disinclined to proceed with 
it as a Government measure. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman concluded by 
moving the second reading of the Bill. 
Mr. YOUNG thought the hon. and 
learned Member for Frome (Mr. Lopes), 
deserved great thanks for having taken 
up the subject. Under ordinary cir- 
cumstances the Government should have 
the charge of a Bill of this kind, but 
Governments had already tried their hand 
and failed. He should support the Bill, 
but at the same time he considered that 
the unanimity clause was capable of 
amendment, and also the clause with re- 
gard to the number of a jury. Without 
destroying the confidence of the public 
in juries, he believed that the number 
of jurors in civil cases might be reduced 
with advantage. The hon. and learned 
Member proposed that the number should 
be seven, but he (Mr. Young) doubted 
whether the hon. and learned Member 
went far enough. In his opinion, it 
would be better to have only four. With 
the smaller number, the individuality 
and responsibility of each juror would be 
greater; and he was able to say from 
his own experience in New South Wales, 
that the system of trying civil causes 
with four jurors had worked very suc- 
cessfully ; as had also the plan of allow- 
ing three-fourths of the jury to give @ 
verdict after all the members of the jury 
had deliberated together for a certain 
number of hours, and he should, there- 
fore, take the opportunity of moving in 
Committee a non-unanimity clause, to 
the effect that after .a certain number of 
hours’ deliberation the verdict of three- 
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fourths of the jury might be taken in 
civil cases. As for unanimity, there was 
practically no such thing, and verdicts 
were arrived at by compromise; and 
who could expect that it should be other- 
wise? It was our daily experience that 
people disagreed, and why should we 
expect them to be more unanimous in a 
jury room than elsewhere ? 

Mr. GREGORY congratulated his 
hon. and learned Friend on the favour- 
able reception which the Bill had met 
with from the House. He admitted 
there was no magic in the number 12, 
but what they had to consider in legislat- 
ing upon this subject was a regard to 
what had happened in the past, and the 
state of public feeling, and, to a certain 
extent, public prejudice. With reference 
to the number, it was a considerable 
alteration to propose that it should be 
reduced to seven, and it would be hardly 
wise to carry the reduction further. For 
his own part, he believed the latter 
would be a convenient number, and that 
by its adoption they would materially 
reduce the number to be called upon the 
jury list. With regard to the question 
of unanimity, it was a very anomalous 
thing that one juryman should be able 
to force terms on the rest, and, asit were, 
to compel them to split the difference, and 
therefore, if in Committee the hon. Mem- 
ber for Helston (Mr. Young) would pro- 
pose some modification of the present 
system, he would be inclined, not only 
to consider, but to entertain it, especially 
if directed to the prevention of one in- 
dividual juryman enforcing terms on the 
rest. His principal reason, however, 
for addressing the House, was to urge 
the Government either to take up 
the Bill, or to afford facilities for its 
discussion. 

Mr. WATKIN WILLIAMS also con- 
gratulated the hon. and learned Member 
who had brought in the Bill on its main 
features, but said, there were one or two 
points on which he wished to make a few 
observations. The recent change of the 
qualification for special jurors had caused 
a marked deterioration in special jurors, 
as had been remarked by all who regu- 
larly attended the Courts. Again, after 
full consideration, and hearing all that 
was to be said in favour of the proposal, 
he thought it would be a great mistake 
to reduce the number of jurymen from 
12 to seven. Trial by jury in this coun- 
tryhad been a most successful institution, 
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and when that was the case, it would be 
very dangerous to meddle with it, for 
we could not ascertain to what particular 
circumstances its success had been 
owing. Besides, if you had 12 men in 
a jury box, the chances were that some 
two or three of them would have a spe- 
cial knowledge of the subject, and, if 
they were men of sense, would be able 
to guide the remainder of the jury to a 
right conclusion. If you reduced the 
number, there would be no security that 
you would have any men with special 
knowledge on the jury. He was glad 
his hon. and learned Friend adhered to 
the principle of unanimity, which a large 
majority of the most experienced Judges 
were in favour of maintaining. There 
was one defect, however, in our present 
system which he should wish to see dealt 
with in the Bill, and that was the failure 
of justice which might arise, especially 
in the case of a protracted trial such as 
had recently been held, from the death 
or serious illness of one of the jurymen, 
for it was really remarkable that the 
present condition of the law had not been 
productive of more evils than it had. 
He would also suggest that some accom- 
modation should be provided for persons 
summoned as jurymen. At present, 
nothing whatever was done for their ac- 
commodation, and no remedy was pro- 
posed in the Bill. 

Str EARDLEY WILMOT said, he 
hoped that Her Majesty’s Government 
would take charge of the Bill, and en- 
deavour to pass it this Session. They 
had heard in recent years the noble in- 
stitution of trial by jury assailed. He 
could only say, after many years expe- 
rience, having often presided at both 
civil and criminal trials, he had been 
struck with the intelligence and the care 
which juries brought to the exercise of 
their duties, and he had derived much 
assistance from them. Although he en- 
tertained an old-fashioned predilection 
for the time-honoured number of 12 
jurymen, he was disposed to acquiesce 
in the reduction of the number to seven ; 
but he had heard with the greatest 
satisfaction that his hon. and learned 
Friend did not propose to interfere with 
the principle of unanimity. If unani- 
mity were not insisted upon, the result 
would be that in capital cases there 
would be an uneasy feeling in the public 
mind that the minority in favour of ac- 
quittal were right. He was, therefore, 
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most desirous that it should be pre- 
served. As regarded the remuneration 
of jurors, he should like to see a power 
given to the presiding Judge of extend- 
ing the remuneration to common jurors 
in civil cases beyond the 5s. proposed by 
the Bill, when the trial proved of un- 
usual duration. It was most important 
in many criminal cases that they should 
have a class of jurymen of greater in- 
telligence than usual; therefore he cor- 
dially approved of the introduction of spe- 
cial jurors, where the difficulties arising 
from scientific evidence presented them- 
selves. He quite approved of the prin- 
ciple of supplying refreshments to jury- 
men when it was needed, but he con- 
sidered that this ought not to be at 
their own expense. 

Mr. Serseant SIMON said, with re- 
gard to the payment of common juries, 
he saw no reason why, if special jurors 
were to be paid, common jurors should 
not be paid also. Indeed, special jurors, 
from their position in life, were better 
able to give their time without injury 
to themselves than small tradesmen, and 
if they could not be placed on the same 
footing, he should much prefer seeing 
their remuneration abolished altogether. 
He did not approve of some of the 
qualifications contained in the Bill. He 
did not approve ofa director or manager 
of a company, as such, being held to be 
fitted to sit on a jury to try cases, as 
many of them did not command the con- 
fidence of the commercial world, and 
ought not to be allowed to sit in judg- 
ment on the rights and liberties of 
others. As regarded unanimity, it was 
idle to talk of there being in general a 
unanimity of 12 jurymen. In general 
the case was virtually decided by two or 
three jurors, whose lead the others fol- 
lowed. He therefore approved of the 
provision proposed by the Bill for re- 
ducing the number of jurors in civil 
cases to seven. 

Mr. SCOURFIELD said, he would 
admit that 12 minds were better than 
seven, provided all 12 were concentrated 
on the evidence; but if there was a 
want of concentration with 12, a smaller 
number might be better, so far as it 
secured closer individual attention. He 
trusted that the question of qualification 
would be carefully considered, inasmuch 
as the variation in the value of property 
in different parts of the country made it 
a difficulty which no legislation could 
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entirely grapple with. Exemptions 
ought also to be most narrowly watched, 
for every exemption was an imposition 
of liability upon some other person. 
He had been informed, for instance, 
that the City of Westminster was en- 
tirely exempt from contributing to a 
jury of Middlesex, and there did not 
seem to be any reason why Commis- 
sioners of Inland Revenue should be 
exempted from serving as jurymen, 
whether they were <e Commissioners 
or not. The necessity for continuing a 
trial notwithstanding the illness or death 
of a juryman was strongly shown by the 
Tichborne Case. The preservation of 
the jury in that case seemed to indicate 
a perfectly providential interposition. 
They were entitled to a testimonial for 
having lived, for never before had we 
had such an illustration of the value of 
life. He very much approved the prin- 
ciple of exempting persons of 65 years 
of age, and upon the whole he very 
much approved of the Bill, and was 
thankful to the hon. Member for intro- 
ducing it. 

Sm HENRY JAMES said, he fully 
concurred in what had been said as to 
the debt of the House to the hon. and 
learned Member for introducing the 
Bill; but was afraid—though it could 
scarcely have fallen into abler hands— 
he would have some difficulty in passing 
it, unless the Government took it up. 
The necessity of the Bill no one could 
doubt, for the practical experience of 
those who came into contact with juries 
showed that some alteration, particu- 
larly in the qualification of special 
juries, was absolutely necessary. It was 
advisable that a Bill should be passed as 
speedily as possible, and therefore he 
would urge the Attorney General to take 
charge of this Bill. His hon. and 
learned Friend would have an easy task, 
for the hon. and learned Member for 
Frome had done his work well, and, 
moreover, the provisions of the Bill had 
been framed after a careful consider- 
ation of facts by a Select Committee, 
and a Bill like it very nearly passed in 
the last Parliament, and it was there- 
fore a legacy which the present Govern- 
ment might very well accept. The dis- 
cussion that was now taking place, how- 
ever, would not be useless ; but would 
help to smooth and simplify the future 
course of the measure. The qualifica- 
tion fixed by the Bill was that adopted 
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by the Act of George IV., and no argu- 
ment could be stronger in its favour, 
than that if the juries were qualified 
then, they certainly would be now. 
With regard to the liability of directors 
and managers of companies to serve on 
London juries, when the clause was 
drawn in the Bill of last year it was in- 
tended that the managing directors of 
companies should be selected as the re- 
presentatives of 1,500 companies having 
offices in the City, which otherwise 
evaded the liability of occupancy; but 
to embrace, as the present Bill did, all 
directors of the companies would bring 
in, perhaps, 15,000 gentlemen, many of 
them living at great distances in the 
country, and discharging their public 
duties as residents. One change in the 
Bill raised a question as between local 
and Imperial taxation. The Bill of last 
year was stranded upon what appeared 
to be a very small rock, the payment of 
overseers out of the local rates; an 
adverse opinion was expressed against 
the continuance of that burden, and the 
Bill had to be withdrawn. Now that 
it was proposed to transfer the charge 
to Imperial taxation, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer might have something to 
say; and, on that point, he (Sir Henry 
James) further thought the present was 
not an opportune time to raise the ques- 
tion. As regarded the number of the 
jurymen and the question of unanimity, 
he was in favour of 12 as the number, 
and of entire unanimity. As to the ob- 
jection that we could not get unanimity, 
the practical answer was, we did get it; 
we got it in the Tichborne Case, and the 
number of cases in which juries were 
discharged because they could not agree 
was far below 1 per cent. In some 
cases it was very well they should be 
discharged, because the evidence was 
not sufficient to justify them in giving a 
verdict one way or another. It would 
be wrong in principle to leave it to 
the parties to a cause to select the num- 
ber of a jury; if it were right to have 
7, or 12, Parliament ought to say so. 
In the last Parliament, reasons were 
given in favour of the number of 12 
jurymen, so cogent that the late Attorney 
General abandoned his proposition ; and 
he trusted that when the Bill went into 
Committee they would decide to retain 
the present number. Whether the Bill 
were in the hands of the Government or 
those of his hon. and learned Friend, he 
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would do all he could to assist in the 
passing of it. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
with regard to the defects complained 
of in the Act of 1873, they were defects 
in the practical working rather than in 
the principle of trial by jury. The pre- 
sent Bill was framed upon conclusions 
which were come to by the Select Com- 
mittee of 1872, and at which the House 
arrived in the last Session of Parliament, 
when some 54 or 55 clauses of a Bill of 
90 or 100 clauses were passed by the 
House, and therefore it now came before 
the House with much to recommend it. 
He would give his cordial support to the 
second reading, and he thanked the hon. 
and learned Member for offering to place 
it in the hands of the Government. He 
felt very much disposed to accept the 
offer, seeing the approval which the 
Bill had received from both sides of the 
House; and, though he could not do so 
at once, he would inform the hon. and 
learned Gentleman before the day fixed 
for going into Committee of the deter- 
mination at which the Government 
should have arrived, after considering 
more in detail the clauses of the mea- 
sure. On behalf of the Government he 
thanked the hon. and learned Member 
for the care and attention he had be- 
stowed on the Bill, and the manner in 
which he had brought it forward; and 
as they desired that it, or a similar Bill, 
should passduring the Session, ifit should 
not be taken up by the Government, he 
would give the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber every assistance in his power to- 
wards securing its passing. 

Mr. GOLDNEY advocated the pro- 
posal that the Government should take 
the Bill up, inasmuch as there were 
many arrangements to be made in the 
jury system which could be much better 
carried out by the Government than by 
a private Member. With reference to 
the question of local taxation involved, 
the late Attorney General, now Lord 
Coleridge, last year assented to the 
principle of charging the jury list on 
the Consolidated Fund. 

Mr. FORSYTH begged to thank his 
hon. and learned Friend (Mr. Lopes) 
for making his Bill a complete digest of 
the Jury Law. Of late, years a per- 
nicious practice had grown up of passing 
Acts which referred to other Acts so 
that it became necessary to look at 
those Acts and see what the law really 
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was, and our Statutes were a practical 
puzzle of legislation. He (Mr. Forsyth) 
wished to confine his remarks to the 
question of the unanimity of juries. 
His opinion had long been that una- 
nimity ought to be retained in criminal 
but not in civil cases. One reason 
for retaining it in criminal cases was, 
that if the question of guilt was de- 
termined by a majority it would be im- 
possible in capital cases to carry out the 
sentence considering the sensitiveness of 
the publicasregarded capital punishment. 
And in other cases affecting not life but 
liberty, if a minority thought that the 
accused was ‘‘not guilty” it would cause 
an uneasy feeling that the prisoner, 
though convicted, was innocent. He 
might illustrate this by the Tichborne 
trial, where, if the verdict of guilty had 
been only by a majority, the feeling of 
the country would, he feared, be very 
different from what it now actually was 
as to the guilt of the accused. The origin 
of the rule as to unanimity was this. 
Anciently the jury were witnesses who 
came from the neighbourhood vicinetum, 
hence the word venue, and it was in the 
Anglo-Saxon and Anglo-Norman times 
thought necessary that 12 witnesses 
should be agreed as to the disputed fact. 
In no other country in Europe was 
unanimity required. Not in Scotland, 
or France, or Bavaria, or Prussia, or 
any other part of Germany, even in 
criminal cases, as to which he (Mr. 
Forsyth) did not wish to see the rule 
altered. It was a sham and not a real 
unanimity that was produced in the jury- 
box. In every other assembly or meet- 
ing to determine civil questions or 
rights, including the House of Com- 
mons, the opinion of the majority pre- 
vailed, and he could see no reason why 
it should not be the same in the jury- 
box, with certain safe-guards. No one 
would believe that if we were to legis- 
late de novo on the subject, and for the 
first time to introduce the jury system, 
we should dream of requiring unanimity 
in civil cases. We adhere to it simply 
because it had come down to us from im- 
memorial antiquity. The only objection 
to the change was that juries might come 
to hasty conclusions and not take suffi- 
cient time to deliberate. But what he 
(Mr. Forsyth) would propose was, that 
in civil cases a verdict should be given 
whenever there was a majority of nine 
to ‘three; but that in such cases the 
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verdict should not be taken until the 
jury had been in consultation for four or 
five hours. He believed that this would 
ensure due deliberation and get rid of 
all difficulty. 

Mr. RUSSELL GURNEY said, that 
the plan which the hon. and learned 
Member for Marylebone proposed had 
been recommended 40 years ago by a 
Royal Commission composed of the most 
experienced lawyers of that day. One 
reason for accepting the verdict of a 
majority in a civil cause after a jury 
had been three or four hours in consul- 
tation was, that a new trial could be 
granted, and the dissidence of a mino- 
rity would be an additional reason for 
granting it. Again and again he had 
been asked to release juries that could 
not agree, and when half an hour after- 
wards a verdict was given it was im- 
possible to suppose that the dissenting 
jurymen had been convinced. Certainly, 
12 jurymen had not the same opportu- 
nity for discussion as a lesser number, 
and the reduction of the number would 
increase the sense of individual respon- 
sibility. It was true that with the in- 
creased number the chance of having 
some with special qualifications would 
be increased; but that would not 
be an unmixed advantage, as special 
qualifications would bring with them 
special prejudices. To insist on keeping 
up the maximum, moreover, was to in- 
crease the burden, and he was afraid 
that would lead to growing dissatisfac- 
tion with the system, and he wished by 
reducing the burden to improve the 
working of the system. He thought the 
clause in the Bill most valuable which, 
for the first time, introduced as a dis- 
qualification the having been convicted 
of the crimes of treason, felony, or any 
other infamous offence, or being an un- 
certificated bankrupt, for it was not an 
unusual thing to try cases of great com- 
mercial importance with one or more 
uncertificated bankrupts on the jury. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON said, that he 
regretted to find that no provision had 
been made in the Bill for the better ac- 
commodation of jurymen, a subject to 
which he had directed the attention of 
the Select Committee of 1867-8. In 
this country they were much to be 
pitied, because they were worse treated 
in the English Courts than in any other 
Courts in Europe. They were crammed 
into the smallest space possible, and, as 
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no special accommodation was provided 
for them, they were continually brought 
into contact with suitors and witnesses 
who wished to tell their respective 
versions of their stories. With respect 
to the payment of common jurors, he 
thought, although 5s. might be ample 
in London, it certainly would not be 
sufficient in the country, and that he 
should prefer to see a sum of 7s. a-day 
to be paid to jurors for attending at the 
Assizes. The deterioration of special 
jurors was patent both in Middlesex 
and on the circuits. They were no 
longer of the same class they were 
some years ago. It was said this had 
arisen from the number of gentlemen 
claiming exemption as commissioners of 
income tax ; but he was rather disposed 
to account for it by the abolition of the 
old distinction of merchants, bankers, 
and magistrates, and the reduction of 
the qualification to a mere money stan- 
dard. On the part of the profession he 
must thank his hon. and learned Friend 
for the introduction of this Bill, and as 
he observed that his hon. and learned 
Friend had abolished that time-honoured 
institution, the jury of matrons; and had 
made no provision in its stead, he (Mr. 
Huddleston) supposed the onus in cases 
. requiring such an inquiry would range 
itself among the numerous, and ule 
too onerous and invidious duties of the 
Home Secretary. 

Mr. ASSHETON OROSS said, he 
would also thank his hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for Frome (Mr. 
Lopes) for the great trouble and pains 
he had bestowed on this subject, and 
the care with which he had drawn 
the Bill. He must also endorse what 
had fallen from his hon. and learned 
Friend the Attorney General, that the 
Government hoped to see a Bill on 
this subject—either this Bill, or this 
Bill altered in certain particulars— 
passed before the end of the Session. 
The matter had been under discussion 
now several years, both in Committee 
up-stairs and in the House; and it was 
ripe for legislation. He need hardly 
say, however, that matters had been in- 
troduced into the discussion to-day on 
which some difference of opinion pre- 
vailed. He would undertake, on the 
part of the Government, that these 
points should have careful consideration 
before the Bill was set down for Com- 
mittee; and if the Government could 
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not see their way to adopt this Bill, they 
would, at all events, do their best that 
some Bill should pass this Session. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Tuesday next. 


CONJUGAL RIGHTS (SCOTLAND) ACT 
AMENDMENT BILL—[Br1r 45.] 
(Mr. Anderson, Sir Edward Colebrooke, Mr. Orr 
Ewing, Mr. James Cowan, Mr. Leith, 
Mr. Yeaman.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr. ANDERSON, in moving that the 
Bill be now read a second time, said : 
Sir, the House, I am sure, will not be 
sorry to learn that five minutes will be 
more than enough to enable me to ex- 
o the scope and objects of the Bill. 

ome explanation is necessary, because 
its unfortunate title in no way tells its 
story. It ought to be the “ Deserted 
Wife’s Earnings Bill,” or the ‘‘ Married 
Woman’s Property Bill,” for it deals 
with no other subject. The reason it is 
necessary is, that in 1861 an Act was 
passed, dealing with divorce and other 
conjugal rights, in which a few clauses 
were introduced dealing with the earn- 
ings and property of married women 
deserted by their husbands; but the 
jurisdiction was confined to the Court of 
Session, which, being our highest Court, 
and sitting in Edinburgh, has alone 
hitherto dealt with such cases. The con- 
sequence has been that the Act has, so 
far as they are concerned, been pretty 
much a dead letter; and the reason is, 
that women who are deserted by their 
husbands belong mostly to the lower 
classes, and that they are a great deal 
too poor to be able to go to Edinburgh 
and apply to the Court of Session for 
redress. The existence of the Act has 
accordingly been little else than a tan- 
talizing mockery. Few persons can have 
lived in Scotland, especially if they have 
occupied any magisterial capacity, with- 
out having brought under their notice 
many cases of great hardship, in which 
poor married women, deserted by their 
husbands, had succeeded in collecting a 
little property, and were rearing their 
families respectably—it may be they had 
succeeded in getting a shop—and who 
were liable at any time to a visit from a 
worthless husband, who might come in 
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and sweep away all the profits. These 
poor women have good causes of com- 
plaint, and I propose to provide them 
with a means of redress by extending 
the jurisdiction of the Act to the Sheriff 
Courts, and enabling them to deal with 
such cases. With these few observa- 
tions, I beg to move the second reading 
of the Bill. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read the second 
time.” —(Mr. Anderson.) 


Tue LORD ADVOCATE: I cer- 
tainly think the principle of this mea- 
sure is principle. The Act, as originally 
carried, was tentative, and left it to the 
Supreme Courts to decide on these cases ; 
but I am quite sensible of this, that the 
Sheriff Courts will be the proper tribunal 
before which questions which interest so 
much the labouring classes ought to be 
tried, and therefore I give my assent to 
the principle of the Bill. Indeed, I 
intended if I got an opportunity—as I 
hope I still will—of introducing a Bill 
for the reform of the Sheriff Courts, to 
incorporate something of the kind which 
is now proposed; but the principle of 
the Bill I think is right, and therefore I 
hope the House will agree to the second 
reading. There is one clause which I 
think my hon. Friend should alter. It 
is Clause 16, which has reference to the 
fortunes of married women, and power 
is given to the Court to consider whether 
the creditors of the husband are not en- 
titled to come in and sweep it away. 
The question here involved is one of 
great difficulty and delicacy, and one 
which in England is peculiarly the pro- 
vince of the Court of Chancery. It is 
not likely to be raised in cases brought 
by the poorer classes, and therefore I 
would suggest that when the Bill gets 
into Committee the clause in question 
should be so amended as to exclude such 
cases from the jurisdiction of the Sheriff 
Courts. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Tuesday, 12th May. 


ALLOTMENTS EXTENSION BILL. 


On Motion of Sir Cuartes Dirxe, Bill to 
provide for the letting to Cottagers of lands 
held for the benefit of the Poor, in extension of 
the Act second William the Fourth, chapter 
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forty-two, ordered to be brought in by Sir 
Cuarites Dike, Mr. Epwarp JENxKmNs, and 
Mr. Burr. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 79. } 


House adjourned at Four o'clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, 23rd April, 1874. 


MINUTES. |—Pvunuic Briis—Second Reading— 
Real Property Limitation * (16) ; Land Titles 
and Transfer (40); Real Property Vendors 
and Purchasers * (41); Local Government 
Provisional Orders * (26). 

Committee—Report—Cattle Disease (Ireland) * 
(24) ; Middlesex Sessions * (22). 

Third Reading —Mutiny*; Marine Mutiny *, 
and passed. 


CHAIRMAN OF COMMITTEES. 

Moved that the Viscount Eversley be appointed 
to take the chair in the Committees of the Whole 
House in the absence of the Lord Redesdale 
from illness, unless where it shall have been 
otherwise directed by the House; agreed to: 
Then it was ordered that the Viscount Eversley 
do also take the chair in all Committees upon 
Private Bills and other matters in the absence 
of the Lord Redesdale from illness, unless where 
~ shall have been otherwise directed by this 

ouse. 


NEW PEER. 

The Right Honourable Sir John Duke 
Coleridge, Knight, Chief Justice of Her 
Majesty’s Court of Common Pleas, hav- 
ing been created Baron Coleridge of 
Ottery Saint Mary in the county of 
Devon—was (in the usual manner) 
introduced. 


LANDS TITLES AND TRANSFER BILL. 
(Zhe Lord Chancellor.) 
(No. 40.) SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 


Tue LORD CHANCELLOR, in 
moving that the Bill be now read the 
second time, said, it might be convenient 
to their Lordships that he should now 
state the course he would have to take 
with regard to its further progress. 
There were certain alterations, more 
formal than substantial, which required 
to be made in the Bill; and, therefore, 
he proposed that their Lordships should 
go into Committee on it pro formd on 
Monday with a view to its recommittal ; 
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and he would propose to have it con- 
sidered by a Committee of the Whole 
House, in the usual way, on Monday 
week. 


Motion agreed to; Billread 2* (accord- 
ing to Order) and committed to a Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on Monday 


next. 
Then— 


Reat Property Liirations Br1, 
(No. 16) anp Reat Property VENDORS 
AND Purcuasers Bri, (No. 41) read 2°, 
and committed to a Committee of the 
Whole House on Monday next. 


Lorp ROMILLY, without wishing to 
retard the progress of the measures, 
hoped the Bills relating to Land Transfer 
would be sent to a Select Committee. 
He desired to ask his noble and learned 
Friend whether there were any objections 
to that course? 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR: I do 
not know, my Lords, whether I am in 
Order in speaking at this moment in 
answer to the question of my noble and 
learned Friend ; but as I understand my 
noble and learned Friend to express a 
wish that the Bills which have just been 
read should be referred to a Select Com- 
mittee, I desire to state to your Lord- 
ships the considerations which make me 
anxious that such a course should not be 
adopted. Personally, I should be ex- 
tremely glad on any criticism of these 
Bills either in Committee or elsewhere, 
because in point of fact the danger in 
respect of criticism of Bills of this cha- 
racter is not that there will be too much, 
but that there will be too little of it. If, 
however, those Bills are referred to a 
Select Committee, arrangements must be 
made to enable my noble and learned 
Friends who usually sit with me to hear 
appeals to give their attendance on the 
Select Committee, and that cannot be 
done without for some time closing this 
House to appeals which are now pend- 
ing. Unfortunately, owing to the period 
at which the Session itself began, the 
judicial business of this House was 
commenced six weeks later than the 
usual time, and consequently we have 
not advanced as far in the appeal list as 
we could have desired. I therefore de- 
precate any further subtraction from the 
time that may remain in order that those 
Members of the House who attend to 
hear appeals should be present on the 
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Select Committee. Again, we are not 
at this moment burdened with any great 
amount of business in the afternoon, 
and I do not know of any more con- 
venient period when your Lordships can 
give your time to the consideration of 
these Bills than two or three hours in 
the evening. For myself, and I think 
for some of my noble Friends, it is the 
most convenient period of the day for 
such a purpose. I think, my Lords, the 
consideration of those Bills can proceed 
quite as satisfactorily in a Committee of 
the Whole House as it could in a Select 
Committee. 

Lorp SELBORNE: I quite concur 
with what has just been said by my 
noble and learned Friend on the Wool- 
sack. I would say further, my Lords, 
that I have observed with regret the 
tendency in this House to refer Bills to 
Select Committees. Among other objec- 
tions which may be urged to this course 
is, that it may lead the outside world to 
suppose that your Lordships’ House has 
less business to do than it really has, and 
gives less time to business than is really 
the case.. When your Lordships go 
through the clauses of such Bill as these 
in the House itself; at least the public 
will know what youare doing. InCom- 
mittee of the Whole House we shall 
have the advantage of the attendance 
not only of the Law Lords, but of, I 
hope, many other of your Lordships, 
and I think the business will be as well 
or better done. 

Lorp O’ HAGAN : My Lords, I desire 
to make some observations on the Land 
Bills of my noble and learned Friend, 
especially with reference to the expe- 
rience of the working of Land Bills 
elsewhere. I think, however, that these 
measures ought to be gone through 
here, and not in a Select Committee. 
The general subject has been so long 
and so largely considered that I do not 
think there is any occasion for another 
Select Committee. 

Eart GRANVILLE: My Lords, Ihave 
enjoyed much satisfaction in hearing ex- 
pressed so much better than I could 
have expressed them, objections which I 
have long felt and sometimes endea- 
voured to urge against sending Bills to 
Select Committees. 












































983 Army— 
POOR IN LONDON. 
MOTION FOR PAPERS. 


Lorpv NAPIER ann ETTRICK, in 
moving an Address for— 

“Copy of memorial on the Improvement of 
the Dwellings of the Poor in London from the 
Royal College of Physicians to the First Lord 
of the Treasury : 

“‘ Copies of memorials on the Improvement of 
the Dwellings of the Poor in London to the 
Secretary of State for the Home Department 
from the Council of the Charity Organization 
Society, and from a Committee of members of 
both Houses of Parliament, and of representa- 
tives of societies, trustees, and others interested 
in improving such dwellings.”’ 
said, that if his Motion should be agreed 
to, he would call the attention of the 
House to the subject of the memorials 
when the Papers were in the hands of 
their Lordships. He might mention 
that there were only two Memorials 
altogether. 

Tue Dvuxe or RICHMOND said, 
there was no objection to the Papers 
asked for by the noble Lord. 


Motion agreed to. 


House adjourned at half-past Five 
o'clock, ’till To-morrow, 
Half past Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, 23rd April, 1874. 


MINUTES. ]—Ways anp Means—considered in 
Committee—Resolutions [April 16] reported. 
Pusiic Brts—Ordered—First Reading—Regis- 
tration of Births and Deaths * [80]; Loco- 
motives on Roads * seg 

Third Reading—Harbour Dues (Isle of Man) * 
[65], and passed. 


ARMY—LANDGUARD FORT. 
QUESTION. 


CotonEL JERVIS asked the Secre- 
tary of State for War, Whether it be 
true that the Royal Artillery stationed 
at Ipswich are unable to carry on 
artillery practice, as heretofore, at 
Landguard, owing to the objection of 
the Lord of the Manor of the district’; 
and, in consequence, have to march to 
Lowestoft to carry on the said practice, 
at a considerable increase of expense to 
the public; whether it is true that a toll 
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is levied by the said Lord of the Manor 
upon all material landed for the works 
which are now being carried on at 
Landguard Fort; whether such toll is 
arbitrary at the option of the said Lord 
of the Manor, no such toll ever having 
been claimed until lately, when it was 
fixed at 6d. per ton, since raised to 1s. 
per ton, often amounting in the aggre- 
gate to £40 a month; whether such toll 
is not equally applicable to the landing 
of guns, shot, shell, gunpowder, and 
other materials of war for the defence 
of the said fort; whether it be true that 
a pier erected at the cost of some £800, 
for the purpose of landing certain iron 
shields for the fort, has to be pulled 
down as soon as that work is completed, 
in consequence of objections of the said 
Lord of the Manor, thus leaving no 
facilities for landing war material for 
the future for the fort, excepting over 
an ever-shifting shingle ; whether it be 
true that the War Office has been pro- 
hibited by the said Lord of the Manor 
from erecting orrepairing certain groynes, 
by means of which alone the outworks 
of the said fort have for years been saved 
from: being undermined and washed into 
the sea; and, whether, if these be facts, 
and assuming that the said Lord of the 
Manor has been simply exercising his 
legal rights, the War Office will at once 
come to some arrangement by which a 
stop may be put to a state of things so 
injurious to the public interest ? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY: The 
prohibition by the Lord of the Manor 
of practice at Landguard makes ar- 
rangements for carrying out artillery 
practice in future at Lowestoft neces- 
sary. A jetty was erected at a cost of 
£909 by the War Department in 1871-2 
for landing iron shields and other ma- 
terials. Colonel Tomline, the Lord of 
the Manor, claimed the foreshore on 
which it stands, and was successful in 
the Court of Chancery in maintaining 
his claim. He then charged a royalty 
of 6d. per ton, with a threat of cutting 
down the pier if it were not paid. On 
November 19, 1873, his agent gave 
notice that from January 1, 1874, 1s. 
per ton would be charged. There was 
no alternative but to pay these demands. 
The tolls average £32 permonth. These 
tolls would be applicable to guns and 
other materials of war. No steps will 
be taken to remove the pier, as negotia- 
tions have been and are in progress 
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with a view to a settlement of disputed 
points between the War Department 
and Colonel Tomline. Groynes have 
been maintained by the War Depart- 
ment since at least 1732; but since the 
decision of the Court of Chancery that 
the Bent Hills, in the rear of the groynes, 
and in another case the foreshore on 
which they stand, are the property of 
Colonel Tomline, it is not proposed to 
construct more until some definite un- 
derstanding has been arrived at. The 
War Department are in communication 
with Colonel Tomline, and are most 
desirous to come to a settlement with 
him on the points in dispute. 


IRELAND—TRINITY COLLEGE, 
DUBLIN.—QUESTION. 


Mr. BUTT asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, Whe- 
any application has been made by the 
Board or Fellows of Trinity College, 
Dublin, for a Queen’s Letter, altering 
essentially the Statutes of the College; 
and, whether before the issue of any 
Queen’s Letter, an opportunity will be 
given to the Senate of the University, 
or to this House, of expressing an opi- 
nion upon the proposed alterations ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS, in reply, 
said, that as far as he was able to learn, 
no application of the kind had been 
made up to the present moment. No 
such application had been made either 
to the Home Office or to the Irish Office 
in London, and if such application were 
made the Government would think it 
right that the House should have an 
opportunity of considering the matter. 


FINANCE OF INDIA—BORROWING 
POWERS.—QUESTION. 


Sm CHARLES MILLS asked the 
Under Secretary of State for India, If 
all the borrowing powers of the Secre- 
tary of State for India under previous 
Acts of Parliament have been exhausted; 
and, if they have not, if he will state 
what is the amount which still remains? 

Lorpv GEORGE HAMILTON, in 
reply, said, that the borrowing powers 
of the Secretary of State under all Acts 
| ratcng to the Loan Act of the present 

ession had been exhausted, with the 
single exception of the power contained 
in the Loan Act of last Session, by 
which he was enabled to borrow tem- 
porarily a sum not exceeding £2,000,000. 
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CONTAGIOUS DISEASES (ANIMALS) 
ACTS—LEGISLATION.—QUESTION. 


Mr. J. BARCLAY asked the Vice 
President of the Council, Whether the 
Government intend to bring in a Bill 
to carry into effect the recommendations 
of the Committee of last Session for 
amendment of the Contagious Diseases 
(Animals) Acts ? 

Viscount SANDON : Considering the 
complicated character of this Question, 
the conflicting evidence respecting it, 
and the great and varied interests in- 
volved, Her Majesty’s Government are 
not prepared, at any rate this year, to 
bring in a Bill on the subject. The 
proceedings of the Committee of last 
year, upon which the hon. Member be- 
stowed so much labour, are a very valu- 
able contribution to the consideration 
of the Question. The Lord President is 
giving the whole matter his most seri- 
ous attention ; but until the Government 
sees its way to a satisfactory mode of 
handling it, we do not think it right to 
engage to bring in a measure. 


LICENSING ACT, 1872.—QUESTION. 


Mr. JOHN TALBOT asked the Se- 
cretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, Whether he has any objection to 
lay upon the Table of the House any 
Reports which have been received at 
the Home Office from Chief Constables 
or other police authorities as to the 
working of the Licensing Act, 1872? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS, in reply, 
said, he had received communications 
from various authorities throughout the 
country with reference to this Act. Part 
of those communications were of a con- 
fidential character, and he did not think 
it would be right to lay them before the 
House. But if the hon. Member would 
do him the favour of calling upon him 
at the Home Office, he would have the 
pleasure of showing him such communi- 
cations as were not of that character. 


THE ASHANTEE WAR—CAPTAIN 
GLOVER.—QUESTION. 


Mr. KNATCHBULL - HUGESSEN 
asked the First Lord of the Treasury, 
Whether it is the intention of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to recommend that 
any mark of distinction be conferred 
upon Captain Glover in consideration of 
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his services in connection with the 
Ashantee War ? 

Mr. DISRAELIT, in reply, said, Her 
Majesty’s Government had recommended 
that a mark of distinction should be 
conferred upon Captain Glover in con- 
[en of his services in the Ashantee 

ar. 


India— Registration 


COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC ACCOUNTS— 
REPORTS OF THE AUDITOR GENERAL. 
QUESTION. 

Mr. DILLWYN asked Mr. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, What course is 
adopted by the Treasury in cases in 
which the Auditor General is unable to 
certify to the correctness of payments 
charged in the Appropriation Account ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tux EXCHE- 
QUER, in reply, said, it was the duty 
of the Auditor General to make a Report 
as to any part of the public expenditure 
in which there had been any irregularity. 
Those Reports were presented to the 
House of Commons and were referred 
to the Committee on Public Accounts. 
That Committee took evidence and re- 
ported their conclusions to the House, 
and, as a general rule, the Treasury 
were guided by the opinions of the Com- 
mittee. 


WAYS AND MEANS—LOCAL TAXATION 
—LUNATICS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. LEITH asked Mr. Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, Whether the proposal of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer to make 
a contribution from the Consolidated 
Fund towards the maintenance of luna- 
tics will apply to Scotland ; and, if so, 
whether it is to apply to lunatics con- 
fined in ‘‘the fatuous wards” of the 
poor houses as well as to those confined 
in lunatic asylums ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER, in reply, said, his noble Friend 
(the Earl of Dalkeith) also had another 
Question of the same character upon the 
Paper. He could only say that the pro- 
posal of the Government of course ex- 
tended to Scotland, as well as to England 
and Ireland, and in due time it would be 
their duty to present an estimate to the 
House. He thought he might only be 
misleading the public if he were to give 
an answer now as to the particular cases 
like that mentioned. The contribution, 
as a general rule, was intended to be for 
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those who were maintained at asylum 
| rates, as distinguished from those main- 
tained at poor house rates. 


BROADMOOR ASYLUM—CRIMINAL 
LUNATICS.—QUESTION. ’ 


Mr. WALTER asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, 
Whether his attention has been called 
to the several Reports of the Commis- 
sioners in Lunacy, and of the Council 
of Supervision of Broadmoor Asylum, 
suggesting the urgent necessity of adopt- 
ing measures for the better classifica- 
tion of the criminal lunatics in that 
asylum; and, whether he is prepared 
to carry into effect all or any of the 
suggestions contained in those Reports ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS, in reply, 
said, the Council of Supervision had 
pointed out the difficulty of dealing ade- 
quately in Broadmoor Asylum with two 
classes of lunatics—namely, those who 
were convicts under sentence of penal 
servitude and those who had been ac- 
quitted of offences on the ground of in- 
sanity. The Inspector of Convict Prisons 
was induced to think that the former 
class should be transferred to another 
asylum. That recommendation he had 
referred to the officer in charge of this 
particular department, and as soon as 
that gentleman sent in his Report he 
would take some action in the matter. 


INDIA—REGISTRATION OF BIRTHS, 
DEATHS, AND MARRIAGES. 
QUESTION. 


CotoneL MAKINS asked the Under 

Secretary of State for India, Whether, 
looking to the great value of the Returns 
of the late Census in Bengal in reference 
to the present famine, the Government 
proposes to introduce into India a system 
of Registration of Births, Deaths, and 
Marriages ? 
Lorpv GEORGE HAMILTON, in 
reply, said, that under a recent Act the 
Lieutenant Governor of Bengal was 
authorized to adopt such system of regis- 
tration as he might consider feasible. 
Some statistics had been collected by 
way of experiment, and with a certain 
amount of success. In other parts at- 
tempts to collect vital statistics had been 
unsuccessful, 
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WAYS AND MEANS—THE INCOME TAX 
—APPEALS AGAINST SURCHARGES. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. ARTHUR MILIS asked Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Whether, 
in the trial of appeals against surcharges 
to the Income Tax, some means can be 
devised by which the present system, 
which places in the hands of persons 
engaged in trade the power of investi- 
gating into the affairs of their immediate 
neighbours, may be avoided, and the 
appeals decided by some public officer 
unconnected with the locality ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tnt EXCHE- 
QUER: It seems not to be known so 
generally as it ought to be that any 
person who is surcharged under Sche- 
dule D may appeal to the Special Com- 
missioners, instead of to the ese Com- 
missioners. 


‘ 


ARMY—THE ASHANTEE WAR—PAY OF 
OFFICERS ON THE GOLD COAST. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. SACKVILLE asked the Secre- 
tary of State for War, Whether it is 
the fact that Officers who served with 
their regiments during the late opera- 
tions on the Gold Coast are only to be 
allowed climate pay of 3s. a day, while 
Special Service Officers have received 
extra pay at the rate of £1 1s. a day; 
and, if so, if he would explain to the 
House what is the reason for the great 
difference of allowances to the two 
classes ; whether Officers serving on the 
West Coast of Africa have not usually 
received extra pay and allowances 
amounting to 8s. 6d. a day; and, if he 
will lay upon the Table any Correspon- 
dence that may have passed on the sub- 
ject, either between Sir Garnet Wolseley 
and the War Office or between Sir Garnet 
Wolseley and the Officers under his 
command ? 


Mr. GATHORNE HARDY: One 
guinea a day was given as a consoli- 
dated rate in lieu of all allowances to 
Special Service officers, and field-officers 
received hammock pay in addition. Re- 
gimental officers. already on the Gold 
Coast received a uniform rate of climate 
pay at 3s. a day, plus their local allow- 
ances, which varied according to their 
rank. The regimental officers who were 
sent from England with the expedition 
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were only to be entitled to the same 
climate pay and allowances as regimen- 
tal officers already on the Coast. A dif- 
ference has always been recognized be- 
tween staff and regimental pay and 
allowances. I must decline to lay the 
Correspondence on the Table. 


PUBLIC HEALTH (SCOTLAND) ACT— 
THE COUNTY POLICE.—QUESTION. 


Sm WINDHAM ANSTRUTHER 
asked the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, If he has considered 
the amended Rules and Regulations for 
the government of County Constables 
issued from the Home Office by the late 
Secretary of State for that Department ; 
and if he is now prepared to cancel the 
same, so as to enable the police to aid 
the authorities and officers in counties 
acting in the execution of the Public 
Health (Scotland) Act. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS, in reply, 
said, he stated the other day that, with 
regard to the burghs in Scotland, he 
was prepared to alter the order issued 
by the Home Office respecting the ap- 

ointment of the police as Inspectors of 

uisances in boroughs. With regard 
to counties that would be a somewhat 
different thing, because there the police 
boundaries and the sanitary boundaries 
were not identical. He thought, how- 
ever, he could meet the case by altering 
the order issued in December last on 
the application of both the police and 
the sanitary authority to the Secretary 
of State. 


WAYS AND MEANS—THE DUTY ON 
REFINED SUGAR.—QUESTION. 


In reply to Mr. Samupa, 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER said: After the fullest conside- 
ration I have been able to give to the 
subject, I do not see in what wayI can 
meet the wishes of those sugar refiners 


whom my hon. Friend represents. If 
we postpone further the abolition of the 
duty on refined sugar we shall neces- 
sarily inflict a loss on a considerable 
number of persons who have made ar- 
rangements in the expectation that the 
duty is to come off on the 21st of May. 
With regard to making a distinction 
between loaf and crystallized sugar, it 
is impossible to do so, in consequence of 
our treaties with foreign countries; and 
with respect to other means of compen- 
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sating a for loss there is none, 
unless the Treasury repay them for stocks 


Ways and 


in hand, and that would be far too serious 
an operation to undertake. 


WAYS AND MEANS. 


Resolutions [April 16] reported, and 
read the first time. 

On Question, ‘“‘ That the Resolutions 
be read a second time.” 


Mr. GLADSTONE: The Motion, Sir, 
that you have just announced from the 
Chair is, I apprehend, the first practical 
step which the House will be called upon 
to take for the purpose of giving effect to 
the financial plans of the Government, 
the assent which it gave to certain Reso- 
lutions in the Committee on a former 
evening having been, as it were, only a 
formal step taken for practical purposes, 
and without reference to the subsequent 
course that Parliament may think fit to 
pursue. I, therefore, apprehend that 
this forms a suitable and convenient 
occasion for offering any general re- 
marks on the financial proposals of 
Her Majesty’s Government and of my 
right hon. Friend the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. As it was my fate to be 
his immediate predecessor in the office he 
now worthily fills, perhaps the House 
will not think it strange that I should 
choose this opportunity for offering to it 
a few remarks. I have the satisfaction 
to say I do not rise for the purpose of 
entering on a general course of hostile 
criticisms of the proposals of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. Still less do I 
rise for the purpose of placing in con- 
trast or comparison with them any other 
proposals. The plans entertained by 
the late Government and by myself have 
been completely disposed of by the ver- 
dict, if not of the nation in every sense, 
yet of the constituencies at the recent 
General Election. I therefore feel my- 
self able to approach the consideration 
of this subject without any prejudices or 
prepossessions, the influence of which 
might be largely felt provided there 
were some other scheme still within the 
possibility of being adopted, and in 
which I felt a nearer and a more affec- 
tionate interest than in that of my right 
hon. Friend. Again, if I look at the 
Amendments which have been placed on 
the Notice Paper, there is not one of 
those Amendments which I am disposed 
to support in contradistinction to the 
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schemes of the Government on the point 
to which it relates. Some of them may 
assert principles which are in certain 
respects sound, and have claims on the 
attention of the House; but when they 
are considered as practical proposals, [ 
am not aware that any one among them 
makes it my duty to give a vote adverse 
to the scheme which has been put before 
us with the authority of the advisers of 
the Crown. It will naturally occur to 
the mind of the House that the subject 
of the finance of the year must on every 
occasion fall into three main divisions. 
There are, first of all, the Estimates, 
which have been submitted to the House 
by Her Majesty’s Government, of the 
probable Revenue of the fiscal year, now 
recently commenced ; then there is the 
subject of the Estimates of the probable 
Expenditure of the same financial year ; 
and next there is the comparison result- 
ing from the juxta-position of these two 
sets of figures, and the proposals which 
may be submitted by the advisers of the 
Crown either for making good the deficit 
—if a deficit there be—or for disposing 
of the surplus, in the happier alternative 
which it has been the fortune of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to take up. 
A good deal has been said here and 
elsewhere on the subject of certain alter- 
ations which have taken place, whether 
in this year or whether in some recent 
year, in the mode of making the state- 
ments of Revenue which are submitted 
to the House. I do not think that isa 
subject into which it is expedient for the 
House largely or profoundly to enter. 
In my opinion, the true and only secu- 
rity of Parliament with reference to the 
Estimates of Revenue on which it is 
called to proceed is to hold the Execu- 
tive Government of the day strictly re- 
sponsible for those Estimates. If we 
begin to examine what is behind the 
scenes, and to scrutinize the relations 
between the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer and his permanent advisers, either 
in the Treasury or the Revenue Depart- 
ments—if we come forward with our 
own attempts to criticize and rectify 
the figures which he may have submit- 
ted, I believe we may do something to 
diminish the dignity of our proceedings 
with reference to finance; but I am per- 
suaded we shall not obtain additional 
security in any one particular for the 
public interests. That is the principle 
on which I shall proceed with reference 
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to the Estimates of my right hon. Friend, 
and not because they precisely corre- 
spond—for I do not know whether they 
do correspond—with those which three 
months ago I was disposed to form. 
Indeed, the fact that three months have 
elapsed since those Estimates were sub- 
mitted disposes of anything like iden- 
tity between them and those of my 
right hon. Friend, because all Estimates 
of Revenue have to be formed on the 
latest and freshest information. But 
I understand the case to be one which, 
if I am correct, will justify a single 
general remark. The House has been 
allowed to perceive that the Estimates 
have been framed in the present year— 
and possibly to some extent in preceding 
years—with a greater disposition to 
allow for an increase and expansion of 
the public Revenue from year to year, 
than has been the case in former times. 
That, I believe, has been stated or ad- 
mitted by my right hon. Friend, and I 
do not know whether such a conclusion 
might not have been gathered from 
some statements of my right hon. Friend 
who sits upon this Bench (Mr. Lowe), 
who at this time last year held the office 
of Chancellor of the Exchequer; and 
what I now wish to say is, without re- 
curring to the question of what are inci- 
dental and what may be extraordinary 
changes in the sources of public revenue, 
thatthe time hasarrived when thereshould 
be some modification of the Estimate of 
the Revenue of the year as would take 
into allowance that which may now be 
regarded as a regular increment; and 
for this reason—that 40, 30, perhaps 20, 
years ago the fluctuations of the Revenue 
were greater than of late years, and we 
were much more exposed at those 
periods than we are at the present time 
to the contingency of a serious deficiency 
of Revenue, either in connection with 
commercial depression or with the occa- 
sional recurrence of deficient harvests. 
In truth, in my early Parliamentary 
days, it was a trite and sound proposi- 
tion to enunciate that a bad harvest 
made a bad revenue. It was even com- 
monly said that the barley harvest, and 
the consequent condition of the malt tax, 
might be taken as the criterion of the 
public revenue of the year. When that 
was the case it was necessary, in point 
of prudence, to form Estimates with 
great caution, for the purpose of avoid- 
ing, as far as possible, those great em- 
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barrassments in which the House was 
placed by the occurrence of serious defi- 
ciencies. Happily, asthe Revenue of the 
country has become more expanded, and 
its elasticity more marked, its stability 
has likewise become greater. I do not 
mean to say that we are placed beyond 
the possibility of deficiencies now from 
special causes; but, if we look back to 
cases like that of the bad harvest of 
1860, or of the Continental revolutions 
of 1848, I think we have had the most 
conclusive indications in the steadiness 
of the progress of the Revenue of late 
years, as well as in its stability, that 
from some cause or other westand on firmer 
ground than we could flatter ourselves 
we occupied in former times. And if I 
myself were asked to suggest—or per- 
haps I should say to conjecture—an ex- 
planation of that satisfactory phenome- 
non, I find it in this—the great addition, 
not only positive, but relative, which 
has of late been made through the in- 
crease of wages to the means of the la- 
bouring classes of this country. We 
have greatly widened the basis of the 
taxpaying community by the command 
now given to the labouring class over 
what may be considered, more or less, 
the luxuries pertaining to their condi- 
tion ; and, provided the principle be not 
pushed too far, I believe it is right and 
just towards this House, and that it in- 
volves no serious elements of risk, that 
Estimates should be made with a 
greater disposition to assume that a por- 
tion at least of that increment which we 
have witnessed now for so many years 
will continue than could formerly have 
been the practice, or, at any rate, the 
practice justified by the general rules of 
finance. I do not know whether it 
would be in the power of my right hon. 
Friend the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
to give any information to the House in 
figures upon the question, so as to enable 
the House to judge what amount of dif- 
ference in the mode of estimate they are 
to allow when they look at his figures. 
I do not know whether he could tell us, 
for instance, how much the present Esti- 
mates of Revenue are above what they 
would have been, provided he had pro- 
ceeded exactly upon the same considera- 
tions as were in use, I may say, 20 years 
ago. It might be convenient to do so— 
I am not pressing my right hon. Friend 
on the subject if the course would be in- 
convenient—but the chief advantage I 
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should expect from it would be that it 
would tend to dissipate exaggerated and 
unfounded impressions which may have 
been formed with reference to the san- 
guine character of the Estimates of the 
year. Then, with regard to the Esti- 
mates of Expenditure which are before 
us, I conceive it. to be indubitable that 
the very same principles which should 
have prevailed with reference to the Es- 
timates of Revenue must likewise be ap- 
plicable, and conclusively applicable, 
with regard to the Estimates of Expendi- 
ture. I say this because it is supposed 
by some—I am far from assuming it to 
be the fact—that a different view of the 
probable Expenditure of the year is to be 
gathered, on the one hand, from the 
statement of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and, on 
the other hand, from the Departmental 
statement of the right hon. Gentleman the 
First Lord of the Admiralty. Isay it may 
be understood ; but I give no opinion 
upon the subject whether such a conflict 
or contrariety exists or whether it does 
not. Undoubtedly, it reminds me that 
there is a great convenience in the old 
tule—which should never be departed 
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from except under special circumstances 
—that the submission of the statement 
of the Navy Estimates, as well as the 
Army Estimates, should precede the 
statement of the Chancellor of the Ex- 


chequer. I dare say the circumstances 
of the present year may have warranted 
the departure from that usage in this 
particular case ; I am not now throwing 
any blame, but I am desirous that the 
old and reasonable order should not be 
forgotten ; and it is evident that the im- 
pression to which I have referred of an 
apparent contrariety could not have been 
created if the statements of the Budget 
had, in the ordinary course, followed 
the submission of the Navy as well as 
the Army Estimates. And here I say 
that, in my opinion, there can be no 
such contrariety. It is not possible that 
there can be two statements submitted 
to the House by the same Government 
with reference to the probable Expendi- 
ture of the year. I come to the conclu- 
sion that if the First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty has been supposed to indicate a 
likelihood that, in the course of the year, 
he may have occasion, in the interests of 
the Navy, to demand a portion of that 
money which the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer is now going to throw away on 
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the taxpayer, the First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty must have been wrongly under- 
stood. There is no doubt that the Go- 
vernment cannot speak with two voices 
on the subject of the coming Expendi- 
ture, and that the one voice with which 
it does speak is the voice of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. As in the case 
of estimated Revenue, so in the case of 
estimated Expenditure ; it is the figures 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
which have the sanction of the united 
Cabinet, to which, and to which alone, 
we have to lock. And if it be true—I 
assume it is not true—but if it be true, 
that there was a likelihood of new de- 
mands upon the public purse other than 
those comparatively trifling matters 
which are apt to arise in the course of 
the changes incident to the annual ser- 
vices even in time of peace—if there 
was a likelihood of demands of a dif- 
ferent class in the course of the present 
year—it would have been the duty of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer so far 
to reconsider his financial proposals as 
might be necessary, and to reserve a 
sum sufficient to enable him to meet 
those demands, in case it should be the 

leasure of the House to entertain them. 

dwell with the utmost confidence on 
this principle—that it is not possible to 
relieve the responsibility of the united 
Government by the declarations of a 
particular Department of the Govern- 
ment. The House is entitled to expect 
—and must, from its very nature as a 
legislative and deliberative body, expect 
—one declaration, and one only; and 
must take as that one declaration the 
words which proceed from the mouth of 
the authentic organ of the Government 
with respect to Finance—the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. I apprehend, there- 
fore, that our course is clear and un- 
doubted, and that, without any fear 
whatever, we may proceed without pre- 
judice to the consideration of the pro- 
posals of the united Government. And 
now, with regard to these particular pro- 
posals, I will first take one of which, if 
I understand it rightly, the magnitude 
has been considerably exaggerated—I 
mean that which deals with the question 
of the reduction of the National Debt. 
Here let me sayI entirely approve of 
the proposal made by my right hon. 
Friend so far as its principle is con- 
cerned. I am dispesed, indeed, to offer 
him a suggestion, which has nothing to 
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do with the principle of his proposal, 
but merely with the practical form of 
its application, and which is, I think, 
worthy of his consideration. Now that 
we have already, by the operation of 
former years, laid quite enough of load 
upon the back of 1885, would it not be 
as well to take some other date—10 or 
20 years later—with reference to which 
to frame our Terminable Annuities? It 
is very much better to have a very large 
and enormous remission of charge ac- 
eruing in any year than an enormous 
extension or enlargement of charge. But 
none of these enormous changes are 
desirable. What is desirable is to give 
as equable a movement to our finance 
as possible. The sum which will be ex- 
tinguished in 1885 is very large, and it 
would be better that the operation now 
beginning, and other operations of the 
same kind which I hope will follow, 
should have a later date. I entirely 


agree in the wisdom and propriety of 
the proposal of my right hon. Friend ; 
but it would be a mistake to suppose 
that the proposal is equivalent to 
applying to the reduction of the Na- 


tional Debt a new fund which hitherto 
has not been so applied. As I con- 
ceive, he applies, in a manner which 
is direct, intelli ible, and certain, a fund 
which has hitherto found its way to 
the reduction of the National Debt ina 
manner which was indirect, completely 
concealed from the public eye, and by 
no means unequivocal or absolutely cer- 
tain. It is, therefore, a great improve- 
ment in the detail of our administration 
rather than the adoption of a large 
measure for the reduction of the Na- 
tional Debt. Of course, we have all 
been attracted to the consideration of 
that portion of my right hon. Friend’s 
proposals which relates to the income 
tax. It can never be expected that 
upon such a subject there will be un- 
animity of view in this House. There 
is much to be said in favour of its main- 
tenance as a permanent and perpetual 
tax. For my part, I have always been 
of opinion that it is desirable, if it be 
possible, that the income tax shall be 
allowed to lapse when the country is rich 
enough to dispense with it. I am of 
opinion, which I expressed as a Minister 
of the Crown three months ago, that we 
have arrived at a period when this might 
have been done. But that question has 
now gone by so far as I am concerned. 
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It is totally impossible, in my opinion, 
for any persons except the responsible 
advisers of the Crown to make the com- 
prehensive proposals with reference to 
taxation and expenditure which would 
be absolutely necessary in order to admit 
of the entire abolition of the income tax. 
That being so, we not being responsible 
for the expenditure, and not having the 
power which belongs to those who possess 
the initiative in taxation, I have to look, 
as a subject of the Crown and as an in- 
dependent Member of Parliament, to the 
proposal now made. oe at the 
matter in this light, I cannot help say- 
ing that I am thankful and grateful to 
my right hon. Friend for the proposals 
he has made. But I feel bound to say 
that my gratitude has been caused in a 
considerable degree by the belief that 
the proposition he has made with regard 
to the income tax is an important step 
towards the entire extinction of that tax. 
I think it must be obvious to us all—at 
any rate, to the great majority of those 
who have considered this subject—that 
if there is to be an income tax in this or 
any other country as a permanent por- 
tion of the finances of the country, it 
ought not to be an income tax only of 
2d. in the pound. As regards certain 
Schedules of the income tax, I do not 
think there can be any great objection to 
its maintenance even at an exceedingly 
low rate; but it must be observed that 
whether high or low we are subject to the 
same charge for collection. I must also 
observe that that part of the tax which 
depends on percentage allowance be- 
comes exceedingly low as the tax is re- 
duced, as I know well was the case when 
the reduction to 4d. took place, and 
claims—and well-founded claims—are 
made for some augmentation for this 
loss on the per centage, so that as the 
amount of the tax diminishes the pro- 
portion of the cost of collection to the 
net proceeds becomes rather serious. 
But that is not the main item for con- 
sideration. The principal thing that re- 
quires consideration has relation to one 
only of the schedules—to that Schedule 
which includes the lowest incomes liable 
to the tax—namely, Schedule D—and 
connected with which is a very large 
proportion of the grievances and diffi- 
culties complained of. There is hardly 
a case in which the tax is levied under 
Schedule D that does not entail upon the 
taxpayer a considerable amount of 
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trouble—sometimes such an amount of 
trouble as to constitute in itself a serious 
tax upon patience and time. People 
who live in the country are compelled to 
attend a meeting of the Income Tax Com- 
missioners, at a distant place, without 
great choice as to the means of convey- 
ance, without certainty as to when the 
case will be heard, and this on account 
of very small sums. 
culties which clearly ought not to be 
encountered except for the sake of a 
large benefit—except on account of an 
imperious and absolute demand in the 
interests of the public service. I there- 
fore, without committing the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer or the Government, 
look upon the proposal as being in itself 
an important practical step towards the 
total abolition of the income tax. I do 
not say it pledges the House; but I 
think it gives an indication of the mind 
of the House which may not be without 
importance at a future time. In that 
view I accept it with gratitude, inde- 
pendently of the fact that it is a serious 
diminution of a public burden. In 
regard to the abolition of the sugar 
duties, I cannot refrain from saying in 
the most emphatic manner that my right 
hon. Friend has made a wise choice of 
the particular article upon which he 
should bestow his bounty, and he has 
also done well in making a clean sweep 
of an entire duty affecting a great article 
of trade, instead of being content with 
any smaller measure. I know economists 
and financial politicians are divided into 
two schools upon this subject. There 
are those who say it is a very excellent 
plan to have a large number of duties 
laid upon a very large number of 
articles, provided they be not extra- 
vagant in amount. I must say my own 
experience and convictions are those of 
precisely the opposite school. I hold it 
is a good thing to substitute a low duty 
for a high one; but it is a still better 
thing to abolish a low duty in order to 
get rid altogether of the duties which 
bear upon trade. A considerable portion 
of the value of a duty lies, not in the 
precise amount which is collected, but in 
the trammels and fetters which the fact 
of its existence imposes upon trade. 
After duties lower than 5 per cent, 
called nominal duties, have been re- 
pealed, there has been something ap- 
proaching to magic in the elasticity 
which has been communicated to a 
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case it is eminently desirable that a 
decisive resolution should be taken. I 
do not agree that you ought not to give 
up a tax because you cannot re-impose it; 
when an adequate public necessity arises 
you will always be able to re-impose a 
tax. I trust, however, that this great 
fiscal emancipation may be a perpetual 
boon, or, if not, that it will be a very 
long-lived boon. I am satisfied it is a 
superstition to suppose merely because 
we abolish a duty in this country that 
we cannot re-impose that duty, provided 
we are able to show an adequate public 
necessity. In this instance a great num- 
ber of considerations concur in recom- 
mending the course taken by my right 
hon. Friendin the determination to devote 
a large sum to the relief of an article of 
consumption, and in the choice of sugar 
as that article. It is impossible to con- 
template without dissatisfaction the posi- 
tion of the refining trade of this country. 
Although I know not whether the change 
will be one wholly unattended with diffi- 
culty to that trade, yet I am disposed to 
believe that only by the abolition of 
those duties can we give a clear and un- 
embarrassed field of action to our Colo- 
nies and to all sugar-producing coun- 
tries. They have not been accustomed 
to refine it. The differential duty that 
had to be paid on importation into this 
country operated most powerfully to pre- 
vent that development of skilled industry 
and the application of capital to ma- 
chinery in tropical producing countries 
which I think the course of Free Trade 
will be very likely to produce in future 
years. We have been accustomed to 
consider Customs’ duties as a system of 
taxing tropical commodities, and so it is 
in the main; but sugar is no longer a 
tropical commodity ; on the contrary, it 
is a European commodity. The imports 
of European sugar increase from year to 
year; and I think this House, which is 
disposed to be keenly alive to the claims 
of agricultural industry, will welcome 
the proposal of my right hon. Friend 
on the ground that it opens up a new 
industry to the farmer and the agricul- 
tural interest. I know no reason why 
we should despair of seeing the produc- 
tion of sugar either from beet-root or 
from other commodities in this country, 
or of finding it taking its place among 
our great industries, as it has taken its 
place among the great industries of 
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neighbouring countries, such as France, 
Belgium, and Germany. These are the 
main proposals; but there are two other 

oints to which I shall refer. My right 
ioe: Friend Lr 3 to abolish the duty 
on horses, and I must own that I ap- 
proach that subject with a greater mix- 
ture of feeling than that with which I 
approached the greater subjects to which 
I have referred. No doubt an assessed 
tax in this country never can be popular. 
There must always be a certain amount 
of annoyance connected with the collec- 
tion of these taxes, and there can be no 
doubt at all that among the assessed 
taxes the horse duty is one which pre- 
sents a very special element of weakness 
in the fact that it is not equally laid. I 
refer, of course, to the exemption from 
the duty of the horses employed in agri- 
cultural labour. Iam not going to re- 
commend the extension of the tax to 
horses employed in agriculture. I look 
upon that exemption as an ultimate and 
irrevocable fact; and I cannot deny that 
it weakens materially the foundation of 
the duty on horses, as compared with 
the other duties of the class which were 
formerly called assessed taxes. But I 
am very sorry that a question of this 
kind should be opened without its being 
carefully considered how much is implied 
in the proposal we are now asked to 
adopt, with reference to which, notwith- 
standing, we may be seriously fettering 
our own liberties for the future. I can- 
not deny, on the other hand, that there 
is rather a serious relation between the 
duty on horses and the railway tax. The 
question of the railway tax is somewhat 
special and peculiar. I expect that those 
who have been most anxious in pro- 
moting the repeal of the railway tax 
will be found very zealous advocates of 
the proposition for repealing the tax on 
horses, because they see the effect it will 
have in supplying a new argument in 
favour of the proposition they are so 
fain to urge. Then, I want to know 
what will be the effect of the repeal of 
the tax on horses upon the duties on car- 
riages and servants? Are they also to 
go on the first practicable occasion? 
There is a great deal to be said in favour 
of abolishing these duties also ; but then 
I want to know whether we have care- 
fully considered the whole state of our 
taxation with reference to what is called 
personal property. The assessed taxes 
have this recommendation—that they 
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are on personal property ; and it is con- 
sidered one of our great grievances that 
while we tax articles of consumption 
and so get at the labouring classes, while 
we tax real property and so get at the 
richer class, yet personal property, con- 
sidered as a whole, does not bear all the 
charges in all respects which might be 
laid upon it. I do not say this is the 
case; but it is a serious matter to 
diminish materially the proportion of 
charge paid by personal property to- 
wards the expenses of the State. We 
have got, apparently, a policy that indi- 
cates a disposition to give up the income 
tax, or, at least, advances us a step to- 
wards its abolition; but, whatever the 
demerits of the income tax—and I 
must own, I think, its moral demerits 
to be very serious—whatever the de- 
merits of the income tax, it certainly 
has this recommendation—that it does 
get at personal property; and if we 
are about to give up the income tax, or 
about to adopt a policy that savours of 
giving it up, it becomes a very serious 
matter at the same time to take steps 
that, in another direction and in another 
form, look towards the relief of personal 
and movable property from taxation. I 
am not saying, however, that the horse 
duty should be permanently maintained ; 
but I think it a very serious question in- 
deed, on which the House and the Go- 
vernment ought to have a fixed opinion, 
whether the assessed taxes ought to be 
maintained, and whether they can be 
maintained in such a form as to provide 
us with something like the sum which 
we now derive from them, at rates very 
moderate in comparison with those for- 
merly laid on horses, carriages, and ser- 
vants. I should have been very glad if 
it had been in the power of my right 
hon. Friend to bring the subject of the 
horse duty and the other assessed taxes 
before the House—because it is impos- 
sible to deny that there is a certain 
relation between them—at a time when 
he felt himself competent to propose a 
final and determinated settlement of the 
question of local taxation. As I under- 
stand it, the strength of the case of those 
who have so eagerly advocated change 
in regard to local taxation really lies in 
this:—They say—I fully admit with 
considerable force—‘‘ We lay exclusively . 
on real property in the country charges 
in whieh personal property ought to 
share.”’ I have no sympathy with the 
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advocates of change in local taxation 
who seek to lay on labour the taxes 
heretofore borne by property; and I 
cannot refrain from saying two things— 
first, that the simple transfer to the Con- 
solidated Fund of charges hitherto paid 
out of rates, whatever the immediate 
relief to the ratepayers at large of all 
classes, is indubitably, in the long run, 
a transfer of a charge from a fund sup- 
plied by property to a fund jointly sup- 
plied by property and labour. I am 
putting it thus, assuming what I believe 
myself to be about the truth—though it 
is impossible to state it more than as 
conjecture—but I believe that one-half 
the general taxation of this country, and 
fully one-half, is paid by the labour of 
the country. If that be so, when we 
remove a charge from local taxation and 
place it on the Consolidated Fund, we 
are not simply relieving real property at 
the expense of property not real—about 
which I have no prejudice to prevent 
my concurrence—but we are relieving 
real property of a charge of a sovereign, 
and placing 10s. of that pound upon 
property more generally, and taking the 
other 10s. away. That is the first pro- 
position I have to state with regard to 
this somewhat serious proposal; and the 
second proposition I have to state is this 
—I admit it is only a matter of opinion ; 
but it is my firm and fixed opinion that, 
not for the purpose of the moment, but 
for the purpose of the distant future— 
to which all true Conservatives ought to 
look—-among the many considerations 
they should have in view when settling 
the principles of our financial system, 
there is no one of such vital financial 
importance as this—that, on the whole, 
you should make a fair and equitable 
distribution of taxes as between pro- 
perty and labour. That, Sir, brings me 
to the last portion of the Budget, on 
which I do not find myself bound to 
place myself in any sharp conflict with 
my right hon. Friend, though his point 
of view is not our point of view. Our 
point of view with regard to this sub- 
ject has been that when we dealt with it, 
it ought to be dealt with as a whole, and 
we ought not to commence by making 
those grants from the Exchequer in aid 
of local taxation, which we have always 
recognised as a portion of the work to 
be done in some shape or other; but we 
should reserve those grants, and use 
them as our levers for securing good 
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arrangements in the numerous branches 
of that widely-complicated and difficult 
subject. I am not sure how far I have 
rightly understood the proposal of my 
right hon. Friend. I have stated our 
principle. His principle is a different 
one. He finds himself compelled to 
begin by giving away the money he in- 
tends to give, instead of reserving it till 
he has secured sound and good arrange- 
ments for making the present law of 
rating equitable, for developing the 
principle of local self-government, for 
leaving the largest possible amount of 
liberty to local administration, for pro- 
viding against the dangerous tendency 
to extravagance in the expenditure con- 
nected with rates, which, unless we take 
great.care, our system of public subven- 
tion will be calculated to encourage. 
My right hon. Friend naturally acts 
from his point of view, and I cannot 
expect him to act from our point of view. 
I do not complain of him on that ac- 
count, for I dare say, in the position in 
which he now stands, he is acting in 
concurrence with the sense of the majo- 
rity of the House, and, therefore, I wish 
him to understand that I am not a com- 
plaining party, although I wish to 
preserve my adhesion to the view of the 
subject we ourselves have taken. What 
I am anxious about is this. My right 
hon. Friend intends to reserve till another 
year many important portions of this 
subject. Then, what I hope is this— 
that he will not attempt, by any pro- 
ceeding in the present year, to commit 
the House, with regard to the future, 
beyond the grant which he is now 
making for the current twelve months. 
Let us be allowed, when we come to 
discuss this matter next year, to ap- 
proach it without prejudice in any re- 
spect to the course we may wish to 
take, except by the fact that we have 
distinctly held out to the payers of local 
rates that certain sums of money shall 
at least be given to them. I do not 
expect or desire that there should be 
any recession from the question of the 
amount now proposed ; but every oppor- 
tunity should be left open for consider- 
ing many questions of the greatest im- 
portance, which we are bound, in the 
interest of all parties, carefully to ex- 
amine, in order to a satisfactory settle- 
ment, which cannot be arrived at by any 
off-hand process. My right hon. Friend 
will understand that I am not officiously 
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and gratuitously introducing this sub- 
ject. There was a doubt among some 
who heard him as to the intention of the 
Government with respect to the large 
sum of money they proposed to give in 
aid of the police rate. I may state that 
a fear was entertained that the Govern- 
ment intended to bring in a Bill during 
the present year which would fix a con- 
tribution from the Consolidated Fund in 
aid of the police rate by the authority of 
a Statute. I trust that course will not be 
taken. I should regret it, as fettering 
our future liberty in that particular 
respect in a most important and injuri- 
ous degree. I think I could undertake 
to show, if necessary, that some of the 
regulations under which the present 
subvention in aid of the police rate is 
given, actually tend to gross local extra- 
vagance, and that this tendency would 
be greatly increased if the subvention 
were 50 instead of 25 per cent. I ask, 
on the part of the House—and it will 
be admitted to be a fair demand—that 
if my right hon. Friend is allowed to 
take the measure he has already slightly 
sketched as a measure for the year, to 
meet what he thinks the demands of 
' justice for the year, we shall not find 
ourselves committed as to the principle 
on which we are to proceed in the mode 
of applying aid to local rates when we 
come to consider the subject in a legis- 
lative point of view. I have gone over 
the main subjects referred to in the 
speech of my right hon. Friend, and I 
trust that I have justified the declara- 
tion with which I set out, that I would 
not enter into the discussion in any 
captious or hostile spirit. I can and I 
do very cordially join in the general 
congratulation which my right hon. 
Friend has received from so many quar- 
ters on the ability with which he has 
handled his various and difficult sub- 
jects, which I was quite prepared to 
expect ; and, further, I am quite able to 
say that although, as I have said, our 
positions and points of view are not the 
same—that I do not approach either the 
Revenue or the Expenditure precisely 
from his point of view, and that I do 
not hold myself pledged to his proposals 
upon those matters; yet looking at the 
position in which he stands as the organ 
of the Government, supported by a ma- 
jority in this House, I think he has ap- 
proached the whole subject of the finan- 
cial arrangements of the year in a spirit 
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of equity and of sound discretion, and 
that the proposals which he has made 
fairly demand, as a whole, the approval 
and sanction of the House as proposals 
that are worthy of the position he holds, 
and are at the same time conducive to 
the general interest of the country. 

Taz CHANCELLOR or troz EXCHE- 
QUER: The tone of the remarks which 
my right hon. Friend has just addressed 
to the House, and for which I beg leave 
to tender him my most cordial thanks, 
has been so favourable that there is little 
occasion for me to say anything which 
might be strictly described as an answer. 
My right hon. Friend has told us, in- 
deed, that although on certain points he 
differs from the views which I have had 
to express on behalf of Her Majesty’s 
Government, yet that he is not prepared 
to challenge our proposals, or to support 
any of the Amendments of which Notice 
has been given. At the same time, my 
right hon. Friend, speaking with that 
high authority which necessarily belongs 
to him, has called attention to one or 
two points upon which, under any cir- 
cumstances, I should have wished to say 
a few words to the House, and which, 
as he has touched upon them, I think it 
desirable to notice without delay. In 
the first place, my right hon. Friend has 
referred to a matter which, as he truly 
says, has been a subject of comment both 
in the House and out of it—I mean the 
Estimates of Revenue and Expenditure 
in the coming year, which, on the part 
of the Government, I have submitted to 
the House. I have been asked whether 
I can without inconvenience give any 
further information with regard to the 
Estimate that I have presented of the 
Revenue of the coming year. Now, I 
entirely accept the doctrine which my 
right hon. Friend lays down—that in 
these matters of estimates the responsi- 
bility attaches, exclusively attaches, to 
the executive Government of the day; 
and if, in the remarks I made last week, 
I spoke rather more fully than is usual 
of the estimates which had been placed 
in my hands by the permanent officers 
of the Revenue Departments, it was not 
because I wished in the slightest degree 
to cast upon those Gentlemen any of the 
responsibility which properly belongs to 
us, but because I was anxious it should 
not be supposed that having very re- 
cently acceded to office we had presented 
estimates the correctness of which we 
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had not taken due care to test. I am 
prepared to meet the request of my right 
hon. Friend, and to mention with a little 
more detail than before, the foundation 
on which some of those estimates rest. 
Now, with regard to one most important 
estimate—I mean the estimate of the 
revenue from Customs—I should like to 
make one or two remarks. We have 
assumed that that revenue in the coming 
year will be, in round figures, £400,000 
above the yield of the Customs in the 
past year. Well, lam met, not at all un- 
naturally, by the observation that there 
are signs of depression of trade and in- 
dustry ; that there are probabilities of a 
diminution of the consuming power of 
the population ; and that, consequently, 
we must not expect thatso largea quantity 
of the articles which contribute toour Cus- 
toms revenue will be consumed this year 
as were consumed in the previous year. 
Now, let me just refer for a moment to 
the particular items upon which the esti- 
mate of an increase is based. The prin- 
cipal increase anticipated in connection 
with the Customs revenue is an increase 
in the estimated yield of the sugar duties. 
It is assumed that, whereas the duties on 
sugar and molasses brought £1,843,000 
last year, they would this year bring 
£2,000,000. The House will perceive 
the importance of that fact. Here is at 
once £160,000, out of the £400,000 of 
which I spoke, added to the estimate of 
revenue for the year with reference to 
an article which we are going to strike 
out altogether; and, therefore, if you 
say we are too sanguine in assuming 
that sugar would have yielded the high 
amount of £2,000,000, then we reply, 
make it any sum you please, only re- 
member that, the less you assume the 
duties would have brought if left alone, 
the less is the sacrifice of revenue which 
you incur in taking them off; and that 
being so, it does not signify to me whe- 
ther you take it at £1,843,000, or at 
£2,000,000. Under these circumstances, 
the most important by far of the articles 
on which an increase is estimated may 
be put aside. Then there is the item of 
tobacco, in regard to which an increase 
of £94,993 is assumed. Well, tobacco 
is an article that has not been much 
affected for a considerable time by alte- 
rations in duty, and when we see that it 
has been steadily advancing in consump- 
tion every year, we think it is not 
unnatural, allowing for the normal in- 
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crease of the population, to believe that 
that advance will continue. But we have 
something else to judge by. We know 
from the Board of Trade Returns how 
trade has been going on for the first 
three months of this year, and that isa 
point to which I directed my attention 
in forming my Estimates. I found that 
upon a large number of articles of con- 
sumption that were not much or at all 
affected by duties, there had been up 
to the very latest date for which we 
had Returns — namely, March 31, a 
steady progress in consumption. I 
set aside the cases of tea and sugar, 
because they were affected by considera- 
tions and alterations of duty and other 
matters ; but I took, for example, bacon 
and ham, and I found that in the first 
quarter of 1872 the consumption of these 
articles was 754,000 cwt, while in the 
same period of 1873 it was 867,000 ecwt, 
and during the corresponding months 
of this year no less than 1,045,000 ewt. 
With regard to butter—still referring 
to the same three months in each year 
—the increase had been from 255,000 
ewt in 1872 to 270,000 cwt in 1873, and 
to 337,000 cwt in 1874. As to eggs, 
the number of great hundreds in the first 
quarter of 1872 was 915,000, while last 
year it was 1,144,000, and this year 
1,307,000; and so with regard to pep- 
per, and several other articles of food. 
Of tobacco the consumption in the 
same period of 1872 was 10,924,000 lbs ; 
of 1873, 11,489,000 lbs; and of 1874, 
11,859,000 lbs, taking manufactured and 
unmanufactured together. Similarly, I 
found that, with regard to wine, the 
consumption had risen from 4,157,000 
gallons in the first quarter of 1872 to 
4,178,000 gallons in 1873, and 4,335,000 
gallons in the corresponding period of 
1874. So also, as to spirits, which in- 
creased in the same periods from 
2,106,000 gallons to 2,523,000, and then 
to 2,604,000. I found, in short, that 
the experience of the early part of this 
year showed there was a steady progress 
in the consumption of articles of food by 
the great mass of the population of the 
country; and therefore 1 assumed that 
it was not unreasonable to regard the 
estimates given by the Revenue Officers 
as at once fair and moderate estimates. 
There is one other item I should like to 
mention as showing the progress of the 
country during the first three months of 
this year. t 
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vessels with cargoes cleared, outwards 
and inwards, and in the coasting trade, 
during the three periods to which I 
have referred. The tonnage in the 
first quarter of 1872 was 12,361,614 
tons; while in the next year it was 
12,753,742; and in the corresponding 
period of 1874 it was 13,327,896. In all 
those directions I found that there were 
harmonious indications of advance in 
trade and in importation which justified, 
as I thought, the anticipations of a con- 
tinued increase in the consumption of the 
various articles to which I have referred. 
It will be seen that sugar and tobacco 
are really the two great articles in 
which, an increase is estimated. In tea 
we do not count on an increase. Last 
year the duties on tea yielded £3, 248,000, 
and the estimate for this year is 
£3,250,000, which is practically the 
same amount. The House will observe 
that this estimate is an exceedingly 
cautious one, for we are only assuming 
that the duties will produce the same 
amount as in the past year. But what 
were the circumstances of the past 
year? It is well known that the 
effect of the announcement that was 
made in January was very much to check 
the importation of tea, and forthat reason 
alone we may expect that there will be 
a considerable spring in the imports of 
it this year. But it must also be borne 
in mind that we contemplate taking off 
the sugar duties, and what will be the 
effect of that change? We are going to 
reduce the sugar duties by £2,000,000, 
and are we expect that such a reduction 
will produce no elasticity in tea, coffee, 
and other articles of consumption ? 
Therefore, I say that our estimate of 
an increase of £400,000 from Customs 
above the Revenue of last year is—I will 
not say ridiculously low—but a strictly 
moderate figure; and if I were getting 
up to criticize the Budget I should be 
inclined to say that the amount of our 
estimate was likely to be exceeded rather 
than that there was any danger of its 
falling short. Then, with regard to the 
Inland Revenue and the Excise, the two 
principal items are of course malt and 
spirits. We estimate that malt will show 
an increase of £220,000 over last year, 
when it produced £7,780,000. We es- 
timate that it will yield this year 
£8,000,000. I would add that in re- 
gard to the income from malt we are 
not left entirely in the dark. A very 
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large proportion of the revenue for the 
year to be derived from malt is already 
ascertained. The system on which the 
malt duty is charged is, that the officers 
go their rounds, bring to charge the 
quantity of malt aboot made, and col- 
lect the charge in the following round. 
They are thus able to compute the 
yield to the Revenue from the quan- 
tity already made. One of the most im- 
portant rounds of the year has just been 
concluded, and it has been found that 
a very large quantity of malt has already 
been made ; therefore, the officers of the 
Inland Revenue in their estimate of the 
income from malt this year gave an 
opinion which is not purely speculative, 
but derived to some extent from ascer- 
tained facts; and I believe that it will be 
found that they have been safe and cau- 
tious in their estimate. Then there is the 
great article of spirits. Undoubtedly a 
large increase in spirits has been esti- 
mated for. It is an increase of no less 
than £750,000 on the revenue of last 
year, which was £14,650,000. I cannot 
deny that that is an exceedingly large 
increase; but I find that year by year 
the quantity of spirits consumed has 
gone on steadily increasing. It is still 
my belief that the highest point of 
the consumption of spirits has not yet 
been reached; because I observe, on 
comparison, that the quantity of spirits 
consumed per head of the population 
in each of the subsequent years since 
1852 has not yet reached the quantity 
per head of the population consumed 
in that year. The House will hardly be 
prepared for this statement, and it is a 
very remarkable one. Since the year 
1852 there have been a good many 
changes in the rates of duty on spirits. 
The Scotch and Irish spirits have been 
gradually raised and brought up to the 
level of the English duty. The effect 
has been to check consumption; but, 
of late, the consumption has been again 
advancing, and it now stands thus :—In 
1852 the quantity of British spirits con- 
sumed per 1,000 of the population was 
918 gallons; in 1855 it was 908 gallons ; 
in 1872, 844 gallons; and last year it 
was still only 899 gallons. The con- 
sumption of foreign spirits has, of course, 
also been increasing, though perhaps not 
in just the same ratio. The increase in 
the consumption of British spirits, at all 
events, has been going steadily on; but 
it has not yet quite reached the consump- 
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tion per head of 1852, before the duties 
were increased. On the whole, therefore, 
I think that the Estimates that have been 
taken are Estimates which may be con- 
fidently recommended to this House, 
barring, of course, accidents which it is 
impossible to foresee. And although we 
have felt it our duty to warn the House 
that we have taken a rather sanguine 
view, yet we think it by no means a 
rash view, but that the Revenue of the 
coming year may be fairly and reason- 
ably expected to reach the amount at 
which we have placed it. The next 
point to which my right hon. Friend 
adverted is the exceedingly important 
question of the Estimate of Expenditure 
of the year. My right hon. Friend 
made the observation—which, as a ge- 
neral rule, is perfectly true—that it is 
more convenient that the Army and 
Navy Estimates should be laid on the 
Table before the Financial Statement 
is made. As a general rule, I entirely 
agree with my right hon. Friend; but 
circumstances which the House will re- 
collect made it necessary for us to de- 
part from the rule this year. When we 
came into office there was very little 
time before us. 


It was impossible for 
us to examine the Army and Navy Esti- 
mates so as to lay them on the Table 


before Easter. It was of the greatest 
importance in the interests of trade, 
which was seriously paralyzed in some 
branches, that the Budget should be 
brought forward as early after Easter as 
possible. We took the very first day 
after the Easter Recess for this purpose, 
and we were obliged to bring on the 
Navy Estimates after the Budget, in- 
stead of before it. The state of things, 
however, is not such as to affect the 
judgment of the House upon our propo- 
sals. The Budget statement was made 
on Thursday, and onthe followingMonday 
my right hon. Friend (Mr. Hunt) brought 
forward the Navy Estimates. The House 
has met to-night to consider how far 
they will give their approval to the 
financial proposals of the Government, 
and they have before them all the infor- 
mation necessary both with respect to the 
Army and Navy Estimates. Well, Sir, 
the Financial Statement is not, as some 
seem to suppose, made by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer on his individual re- 
sponsibility, any more than the Army or 
Navy Estimates are proposed upon the 
individual responsibility of the Secretary 
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of State for War or the First Lord of 
the Admiralty. The financial proposals, 
both with regard to Revenue and Ex- 
penditure, are made on the authority of 
the whole Government, and of course we 
are responsible for the whole of what 
we present to the House. It may hap- 
pen, as it has happened, that in the 
course of a Session of some months’ 
duration, circumstances may arise which 
may upset the calculations made in the 
early part of the Session; but it would 
be a reflection on the Government of 
the most serious character if between 
Monday and Thursday they were to alter 
the whole scheme of their Expenditure. 
I can hardly conceive that we have done 
anything to lay ourselves open to the 
imputation of being so utterly “ bird- 
witted ”’ as to come forward on Monday 
with a totally different proposal from 
that which we had made on the previous 
Thursday. In what has been said and 
done we have acted with perfect consis- 
tency, and with a full consciousness of 
the bearing of one part of our — 
upon the other. I stated to the House, 
when I brought forward the Budget, 
that we accepted the Estimates of Ex- 

enditure left us by our predecessors. 

Mr. Guapstone dissented.| My right 
hon. Friend was not here. In general 
terms, I said, we accepted, after a general 
examination, the Estimates prepared by 
our predecessors—that we considered 
that, upon the whole, these Estimates 
would suffice, or nearly suffice, for the 
Expenditure of the year. I threw out then 
a remark which I considered was within 
the cognizance of everybody—that every 
year there are Supplementary Estimates 
brought forward. I expressed a hope 
that we might go through the year 
without any, but I added that we could 
not be sure that that would be our fate; 
and when I look at the fact that, of late, 
almost every year there have been Sup- 
plementary Estimates of £200,000, 
£300,000, or £400,000, I cannot feel at 
all sure that it may not be our fate to 
provide for some such Supplementary 
Estimates asthose. I hope still we may 
escape any necessity of that kind. We 
have, however, a reserve of between 
£400,000 and £500,000, and if it should 
turn out that there are any Supplemen- 
tary Estimates that might require an 
expenditure of £100,000 or £200,000, 
we shall be in a position to meet them 
without in any way upsetting the finance 
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of the year. Some persons have run 
away with the idea, from what fell from 
my right hon. Friend the First Lord of 
the Admiralty in proposing the Navy 
Estimates, that the Government in- 
tend to bring forward some enormous 
Supplementary Estimate for something 
like a partial re-construction of the 
Navy, which will more than absorb 
the surplus, and, indeed, upset the 
whole of the financial arrangements of 
the Government. This idea seems to 
have taken a hold upon the public mind, 
and to have given rise to most extraordi- 
nary imaginations. One report stated 
that I was going to propose to negative 
the Resolutions with regard to the 
horse duty, and, in fact, some persons 
got so bewildered that they mistook 
plums for horses. Now, I sat by my 
right hon. Friend while he was making 
his statement on Monday, and though 
some things which he said with respect 
to the state of the Navy seemed to me to 
be by no means satisfactory, and 
although I thought he rudely dispelled 
the dreams in which many persons had 
indulged that the great reductions which 
were made by the late Government had 
been consistent with the maintenance of 
the Navy in that condition of efficiency 
which we all so much desire; yet I 
gathered nothing from the observations 
of my right hon. Friend that at all dis- 
turbed my equanimity as to the financial 
proposals of the Government. Indeed, 
it was not until the late First Lord of the 
Admiralty rose to address the House 
that I felt at all unhappy on the sub- 
ject. He certainly did say something 
which, had I not stronger nerves than I 
am supposed to have, might have upset 
me. That right hon. Gentleman did not 
say that my right hon. Friend (Mr. 
Hunt) was entirely wrong in the views 
which he had expressed; he did not 
contend that our Navy wasin a perfectly 
unexceptionable state of efficiency ; but 
he said, ‘If those are your views ”— 
not very much disputing their correct- 
ness—‘‘ you ought not to lose a day in 
coming down to the House and bringing 
forward Estimates for re-constructi 

the Navy. We may have left the Navy 
m a very unsatisfactory state, but then 
we have left you a surplus to put it in 
order again.”” These are not the views 
of my right hon. Friend or of the Go- 
vernment, but of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for the City of London 
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(Mr. Goschen). But we decline alto- 
gether to be bound by the speech of the 
right hon. Gentleman or by the infer- 
ences which he has drawn. It is per- 
fectly true that my right hon. Friend 
stated on Monday that some of our ships 
were not in a satisfactory condition ; I 
have no doubt, too, that he is addressing 
himself to the question of what may be 
done to improve that condition; and we 
must presume that in course of time we 
shall have some representations made 
for an increase of expenditure; but I 
hope that this expenditure may be ba- 
lanced by savings elsewhere, or that 
means may be provided for meeting the 
expenditure. This, however, I will un- 
dertake to say—that as we object very 
much to the principle of violent reduc- 
tion into which our predecessors hurried 
when they took office, we equally object 
to any violent launching into sudden ex- 
penditure ; and though we shall address 
ourselves, of course, to the very impor- 
tant task of putting the Navy of this 
country in what we consider to be a pro- 
per state, we do not intend to make any 
proposals this year which shall disturb 
the financial scheme of the Government. 

A laugh.| I do not know what hon. 

entlemen opposite mean by that laugh- 
ter; but, without entering into any in- 
quiry as to its causes, I repeat that we 
stand by our Estimates, both of Revenue 
and Expenditure. Passing from that 
point, I should wish to refer briefly to 
one or two matters which have been 
touched upon by my right hon. Friend 
to-night. He alluded to the proposal for 
the appropriation of a certain sum of be- 
tween £400,000 and £500,000 for the 
creation of Terminable Annuities which 
were to expire in 1885; and while ap- 
proving that proposal as a whole, he 
expressed it to be his opinion that it 
would be better to take alater date than 
the year I have named. Now, that is a 
question with respect to which I should 
very much like to have a quiet argument 
with my right hon. Friend. I should 
wish to know exactly what it is he means. 
Does he mean that we should make ar- 
rangements for redeeming a larger por- 
tion of the Debt at a later date? At all 
events, we appropriate such a sum as 
will exactly extinguish £7,000,000 by the 
year 1885, and £7,000,000 of Debt 
happens to be within a few hundred 
thousand pounds of the amount which 
the Controller of the National Audit 
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Office tells me can be conveniently and 
safely applied from the Post Office 
Savings Bank money to the purpose of 
creating Terminable Annuities. If you 
go about redeeming Debt by means of 
annuities, you must find somebody who 
will buy those annuities; for it is not 
possible to dispose of Terminable An- 
nuities in the open market. You can, 
consequently, have recourse to them 
only by taking them out of one of the 
funds which are under your own con- 
trol; and what funds, let me ask, are 
they? There is one fund which can 
be conveniently used for this purpose. 
It is the Post Office Savings Bank 
fund, because there being a national 
guarantee for the amount of that fund, 
there can be no difficulty in investing 
it in the purchase of Terminable Annui- 
ties. There are other funds which the 
Government hold as trustees. There is 
the moderate fund which is vested in 
them as trustees of the old savings banks, 
and the great fund which they hold as 
trustees of the Court of Chancery. But, 
then, the difficulty would be to deal on 
the spur of the moment with those funds, 
and an Act of Parliament would, I be- 
lieve, be required for the purpose. That 
being so, and taking into account the 
short time the Government had to con- 
sider their plans, I think they took the 
best and most convenient course in .ap- 
plying the Post Office Savings Bank 
funds to the extinction of a certain 
amount of Debt, as they have pro- 
posed. It is not that we do not con- 
template in the future the possibility 
of some more extensive dealing with 
the Debt in reference to the funds 
under our control, but these are matters 
which require grave consideration ; and 
I feel assured, if we had dealt on the 
spur of the moment with so great a fund 
as the Chancery fund, we should have 
had all the iawyers upon our backs, that 
many doubts would have been raised as 
to the expediency of the proposal, and 
that much valuable time would have 
been lost. But my right hon. Friend 
says that we are laying a great load on 
the year 1885. 1 say, quite on the 
contrary, that we are taking a great 
load off that year. A sum of be- 
tween £4,000,000 and £5,000,000 per 
annum will then fall in, which will 
no doubt be a very large relief to the 
expenditure of the country. I will not 
on this occasion, however, enter into a 
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general discussion on the subject of Ter- 
minable Annuities. I will merely add 
that we had a fund with which we could 
deal easily and conveniently on the spur 
of the moment, and that we dealt with 
it in what we considered to be the best 
and most appropriate way. But then 
my right hon. Friend says that we are, 
after all, not doing much in making this 
proposal, because the money must have 
in some way or other found its way to 
the relief of debt. Now, that is a state- 
ment to examine which would lead me 
into too technical a discussion, and I will 
now content myself with saying that the 
remark is to a certain extent just; but I 
must enter a caveat against being sup- 
posed to admit its correctness to the 
full extent of my right hon. Friend’s 
manner of stating the question. Now, as 
to the income tax. I do not think the 
House will be surprised if I abstain 
from entering into a discussion which 
my right hon. Friend hardly seemed 
desirous of raising. The great question 
of the income tax is one which we have 
distinctly and avowedly reserved for full 
consideration next year. We have made 
certain concessions to the payers of in- 
come tax, but they in no way touch the 
principle of the impost. We evaded— 
and we did so deliberately—all questions 
as to the incidence of the tax, because 
we wished to keep the subject open for 
the present. I will merely add, there- 
fore, that so far as the income tax is 
concerned, we adhere to the proposals 
which we have made. As to the sugar 
duties, my right hon. Friend has given 
in better language than I could command 
the reasons which induced the Govern- 
ment to abolish instead of reducing those 
duties. I will mention, whileon this point, 
a story which I heard a few days ago, 
and which well illustrates the inconve- 
nience and the uncertainty of the sugar 
duties. I was told by a friend of mine 
that he met a gentleman who said to 
him—“ I have a cargo of sugar at this 
moment coming to thiscountry. It de- 
pends upon the decision of an officer 
of the Customs—of whose qualifications 
I know nothing—whether it should 
be put in one class or another, and 
according as it is put in one class 
or another I shall either make or 
lose by the cargo £1,200.” Now that 
is, I think, a very strong illustration 
of the way in which the sugar duties 
operated as regards the different classes 
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of sugar. Then, the right hon. Gentleman, 
after having expressed his approval of 
our proceedings with respect to the sugar 
duties, expresses his dissent from our 
roposals relating to the horse duty. 
ell, the remission of that duty has, 
no doubt, been received with some sur- 
prise in certain quarters. It is said 
that it is a remission which was not 
called for, and one of which the advan- 
tage will mainly be felt by the rich. 
Now, I entirely deny the accuracy of 
both these propositions. As to the re- 
eal of the horse duty not being asked 
for, I would remerk that although I 
certainly did not receive any deputations 
on the subject, yet I have had memo- 
rials—very important memorials—from 
Glasgow, Manchester, Edinburgh, Liver- 
pool, Aberdeen, and various other places, 
all urging on me the importance of re- 
lieving trade from that heavy burden. 
I will not trouble the House by reading 
them ; but they are memorials from per- 
sons who represent that they are very 
seriously burdened in carrying on the 
trade of the country by this duty on 
horses. That was a matter which was 
ressed on me almost daily from many 
influential quarters—some of them in 
large towns. It was a matter also which 
was brought under my notice by the 
officers of the Inland Revenue, whose 
attention was directed to the collection 
of this tax. They represented to me 
that the tax, being entirely founded on 
exemptions, was one which it was ex- 
ceedingly difficult and inconvenient to 
levy ; that there were constant complaints 
made as to the levying of the tax on a 
horse, which ought to be exempt, because 
aman happened to ride it once. And 
80 again with what was connected with 
that duty—the horse dealers’ licence 
duty—there was a difficulty as to who 
was and who was not a fit subject for 
the impost. We took these memorials 
into consideration, and also the repre- 
sentations made by the officers of In- 
land Revenue, and we believed—and 
still believe—that in repealing this tax 
we are conferring a great boon, not so 
much on the agricultural interest—al- 
though to some extent it is a boon to 
them and to horse breeders—but to a 
far greater extent on the commercial 
and trading classes of our great cities 
and towns. Well, myright hon. Friend 
says this connects itself with the rail- 
way passengers duty. I admit that 
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there is a kind of seeming analogy be- 
tween them; but I do not think they 
stand on the same ground. At the same 
time, I have always said that the rail- 
way passengers duty is one which, if we 
could see our way to couple its remission 
at a future time with proper regulations 
with respect to railway traffic, we should 
be very glad to deal with. With regard 
to carriages and servants, the tax upon 
which has been mentioned by my right 
hon. Friend, I do not know that we 
need go into those questions now, as 
we are making no proposal with regard 
to them. But I wish to say a very few 
words on the concluding remarks of my 
right hon. Friend about our proposals 
as to local taxation. My right hon. 
Friend says he agrees with us in think- 
ing it fair and reasonable that some 
remission should be made and some be- 
nefit conferred on local ratepayers; but 
he thinks that the proper way to do that 
would be to reserve the grants which 
would be made as levers to assist in 
bringing about improvements in the sys- 
tem of local taxation. Well, we were 
not in a position exactly to reserve those 
grants as levers; because if we had 
done so it would have meant that we 
were reserving a considerable surplus 
which we now propose to dispose of, as 
the House is aware. Weshould have been 
reserving that; and what would have 
been the consequence? We should have 
have had applications made to us which 
it would have been difficult to resist, for 
the appropriation of that surplus to 
other objects; and we should have had 
no levers left to effect our operation. 
But we had another thing to consider. 
My right hon. Friend and his Govern- 
ment had been applying these levers for 
a considerable time, without, as it seemed 
to us, producing any great result. And 
it appeared to us that, perhaps, a some- 
what different mode of proceeding would 
be preferable, and that we should do 
better by taking up the question of local 
taxation in the way we have done, show- 
ing our anxious and earnest desire really 
to deal with it, announcing at the same 
time—as we have said, in the most dis- 
tinct manner—that we do not regard 
the grant towards the cost of lunatics 
and the police as the be-all and end-all 
of this subject, but pointing out that 
the question is one of the greatest ques- 
tions of the day, and not to be disposed 
of in one year or in two, but that the 
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whole question of local administration 
and local agency closely connects it- 
self with those great economical and 
social improvements which it is im- 
portant to make, and that we are 
prepared to deal with local taxation 
with the view of promoting and faci- 
litating those improvements. And when 
my right hon. Friend talks about 
transferring burdens from funds sup- 
plied by property to funds — y 
property and labour, he is rea 
ing us off into disquisitions which I 
think are altogether wide of the mark. 
This is not, in our view, a question of 
the shifting of burdens ; it is a question 
of the adjustment of taxation with a 
view to administrative reform; and we 
altogether deny, in the first place, the 
truth of the saying that this is a transfer 
of burdens from property to property 
and labour; and, in the second place, 
we say, even if it were in any sense such 
a transfer, the object for which it would 
be made is the benefit, not of property, 
but of the country, and of the labour of 
the country especially. It is because 
we feel that these improvements are 
of such great and vital importance to the 
labouring classes—improvements in the 
character of their dwellings, improve- 
ments in the sanitary arrangements of 
the country, improvements in the de- 
velopment of habits of providence, and 
other things of that kind, which depend 
on the establishment of a sound system 
of local agency, founded on a sound and 
vt system of local taxation—it is 

ecause we believe this, that we are so 
urgent in pressing this matter and put- 
ting it as our first question for considera- 
tion. We entirely agree with my right 
hon. Friend, that if we stopped where we 
are now, and simply made the subsidies 
we propose, and left everything else as it 
is, we should deal very inadequately with 
this great question. But, as [said when 
introducing the proposals of the Govern- 
ment, we do not intend to stop here. 
We intend to take up this question as a 
whole, and we trust that what we are 
doing now will not hinder, but will help 
that which we shall feel it our duty to 
propose in another year. These are the 
principles on which the financial pro- 
posals of the Government are founded ; 
these are the principles on which we 
submit them to the House, and we trust 
it will support us in giving effect to 
them. 

The Chancellor of the Eachequer 


{COMMONS} 
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Mr. GOSCHEN : gs the House 
will permit me to offer a few words in 
explanation after the statement of the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite. I under- 
stood the right hon. Gentleman to say 
that the other night I had practically 
admitted the truth of the statements 
made by the present First Lord of the 
Admiralty. Thee to say most emphati- 
cally that I admitted nothing of what 
the First Lord of the Admiralty said. 
“Oh!”) Hon. Members will search 
the record of the debates in vain to find 
that I uttered one single syllable to de- 
preciate the state of the Navy at the 

resent moment. Three long speeches 

ad been made from three different 
quarters as indictments of the Naval 
administration of the last five years. To 
those three speeches it was my duty to 
reply. One of those speeches proceeded 
from the right hon. Gentleman the pre- 
sent First Lord of the Admiralty (Mr. 
Hunt), and it was not only what he said, 
but the manner in which he said it, 
that impressed the House at the time. 
There was in it that ominous inuendo 
which was taken up by the Press next 
day. I did not think that I could in an 
hour’s time refute all the statements 
made in the course of the evening. I 
knew that our vindication would come, 
and also whence it would come. I knew 
it would come from the front bench 
opposite, and from Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment. I knew that by the proposals 
which they would ultimately submit to 
the House the country would see that 
they were wrong in the inferences they 
had drawn from the speech of the First 
Lord of the Admiralty. And now we 
see that the whole of this ‘‘ scare”’ which 
has frightened the public for these two 
days is a matter of about £100,000 on 
an expenditure of £10,000,000. If after 
an administration of five years when the 
Conservative Government come into office 
they think there are no greater errors to 
repair than that, I say that it is the best 
vindication of our conduct—better than 
if I had made a speech of two hours 
denying or dealing with every part of 
the First Lord of the Admiralty’s state- 
ment. I thank the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer for the statement he has made 
to-night. Now, we shall be able again to 
discuss the Navy Estimates on a reason- 
able footing. 


Motion agreed to. 
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First Resolution read a second time, 
and amended, by inserting, after the 
word ‘‘ Marmalade,” the words ‘“‘ Plums 
preserved in Sugar.” 


Resolution, as amended, agreed to. 


Tut CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER said, that he had intended to lay 
a tax on plums preserved in sugar; but 
finding that the tax as proposed would 
only yield a revenue of £12 per annum, 
he had now to propose that the second 
Resolution should be negatived. 


Second Resolution disagreed to. 
Subsequent Resolutions agreed to. 


WAYS AND MEANS. 
Order for Committee read. 
Motion made and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


MALT TAX.—RESOLUTION. 
Mr. JOSHUA FIELDEN, in moving, 


as an Amendment, that “‘ in the opinion 
of this House, the Malt Tax ought to be 
reduced,”’ said, that in 1868 he pledged 
himself to his constituents that if re- 
turned he would do all he could to pro- 
cure its repeal, but circumstances pre- 
vented more than one discussion on it, 
and had there been more full discussion, 
it could have led to no satisfactory 
result, the late Prime Minister having 
never concealed his opinion that the tax 
ought not to be repealed. A division, 
however, might have shown the oppo- 
nents of the tax, who were their friends 
and who were their foes. The position 
was now a different one. The present 
Ministry had been elected, to a large 
extent, by persons anxious to see this 
tax repealed. From such a Ministry 
those persons had a right to expect 
that some relief would be given them. 
The present Prime Minister had in 
1852 proposed to Parliament to re- 
peal one-half of the malt tax; and in 
1866, when he was Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, he had stated to a deputa- 
tion that he had never concealed his opi- 
nion that the malt tax was a bad tax, 
adding that they, the farmers, did not 
sufficiently support him in 1852. But, 
notwithstanding these facts, a Budget 
had been introduced by the present Mi- 
nistry, the so-called farmers’ friends, 
showing a surplus of £6,000,000, and 
nothing whatever had been given to 
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the payers of the malt tax. When were 
the advocates of repeal to move if not 
now? Many Friends around him had 
told him he would injure the cause by 
dividing ; but he conceived it his duty to 
go toa division that it might be seen 
who were the friends of repeal, although 
many who would have supported him 
had they been in Opposition would now 
vote against him. He had not entered 
the House as a party man, and did not 
think that the fact of 12 or 15 Gentle- 
men walking from one side of the House 
to the other was any justification for an 
alteration in the opinions which he had 
always entertained. One of the reasons 
urged by the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer for not dealing with the tax was 
its enormous amount, for it had the last 
year produced £8,000,000. The large 
amount of a duty was not used as an 
argument against its reduction by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Greenwich when he proposed to reduce 
the tea and sugar duties. In 1863 the tea 
duty produced a revenue of £5,485,159. 
In that year the malt tax yielded 
£5,389,908. In 1863 the right hon. 
Gentleman reduced the tea duty, and 
the reduction he estimated at £1,641,541. 
In 1865 he made a further reduction of 
the tea duty to the extent of £2,214,981. 
In 1864 the revenue from the sugar 
duties was £6,158,701; but that was no 
argument with the right hon. Gentleman 
why these duties should not be reduced. 
On the contrary, in that year they were at 
his suggestion reduced £1,744,384. In 
1870 they were further reduced to the 
extent of £2,786,281, and this year they 
were to be abolished altogether. From 
1863 to 1874, both inclusive, they had 
reduced the tea duty by £3,856,522, 
and the sugar duties by £6,256,665, 
while the malt duty had not been touched. 
He could not see why the objections to 
a tax which pressed with exceptional 
hardship on the labouring people and 
on the cultivators of the soil should 
always be ignored. The feeling in 
the country towards the present Go- 
vernment would be—‘‘ Save us from our 
friends!’’ The malt tax amounted to 
21s. 8d. on every quarter of barley 
made into malt, and though the price 
of barley was now high, the average 
taken on 10 or 15 years did not ex- 
ceed 32s. to 36s. a quarter. He would 
demonstrate the hardship of the tax by 
stating that if the average price of bar- 
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ley was 32s., the tax would amount to 
70 per cent; if the average price was 
36s., it would amount to 60 per cent. It 
was a tax, too, that violated a principle 
which the House and the country had 
adopted ; that an article should be taxed 
as near the point at which it went into 
consumption as possible. But this tax 
was laid on a raw material—upon bar- 
ley on its conversion into malt. The 
amount that it brought into the Exche- 
quer did not by any means represent the 
amount taken out of the pockets of the 
taxpayer. This had been most ably 
shown by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the University of London. 
In 1869, in his Budget speech, he said— 
“ Again, it is a tax on a raw material in its 
very rawest state; this 1s. a quarter—or what- 
ever it is—has to bear the profit of the millers, 
the retailers, and all the different persons through 
whose hands the corn passes before it reaches the 
poor man in the form of a loaf.”—[8 Hansard, 
xcv. 388.] 
This was said in reference to the 1s. a 
quarter duty on corn. How much more 
forcible, when the argument was applied 
to the 21s. 8d. a quarter tax on malt. The 
maltster had to pay the tax of 21s. 8d. It 
was an expenditure on the first process of 
his manufacture, and it was therefore in 
effect the same as though he had spent 
so much extra money in the purchase 
of barley. He would, of course, charge 
interest and profit for the capital em- 
ployed—say 5 per cent for the former, 
and 10 per cent for the latter ; in all, 15 
per cent on the tax of 21s. 8d., or 3s. 3d., 
thus making the charge 24s. 11d. The 
brewer would charge a like 15 per cent 
for interest and profit upon the amount 
he paid to the maltster, which would be 
3s. 9d., making the charge of the brewer 
28s. 8d. The retailer often disposed of 
his beer before he paid the brewer; 
therefore he would not charge anything 
for interest on his capital, but 10 per 
cent for his profit which would come to 
2s. 8d., which brought the sum charged 
to the consumer to no less than 31s. 6d. 
The average price of barley, as he had 
stated, was 32s. a quarter. The tax, 
therefore, that the consumer of beer had 
to pay was at the rate of 100 per cent. 
In other words, while the malt tax 
brought into the Exchequer £8,000,000 
a-year, it took out of the pockets of the 
people, owing to its being laid on the 
raw material which fostered the great 
monopolies of malting, brewing, and 
retailing beer, at least £11,500,000, He 


Mr. Joshua Fielden 
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contended that such an impost was 
wholly unjustifiable in principle. He 
was not about to advocate the placing 
of the tax upon any other article in 
order that malt might be relieved, 
If beer was to be taxed, it ought, he 
thought, to be placed as near as pos- 
sible to the point of consumption; but 
what he did advocate was the reduction 
and final repeal of the tax in question. 
He had received a letter that morning 
from a farmer, a gentleman who wrote 
with some authority on the subject— 
Mr. Fowler, who lived near Aylesbury, 
and wasa very strong supporter of the 
Prime Minister. He said —‘‘I grew 
about 60 acres of barley last year, and 
placed it soon after harvest. I sold 300 
quarters of malt, the duty on which will 
be £320, or at the rate of £5 10s. per 
acre.” He was only sorry that the 
writer of that letter and other constitu- 
ents of the right hon. Gentleman at the 
head of the Government did not press 
him hard upon the subject during the 
late Election. Then when malt was 
exported the tax was taken off. In the 
extremely wet year of 1860 a farmer on 
the south coast of England applied to the 
Excise for permission to malt his barley, 
which otherwise would be spoilt. Per- 
mission was refused, whereupon he 
got his barley malted, paid the duty, 
shipped it to France, and got the duty 
returned. He next shipped off his sheep 
after it, and when they had thus been fat- 
tened upon untaxed malt in France, he 
brought them back and sold them in the 
English market. Facts like these showed 
the gross injustice which this tax im- 
posed upon the farmer. He should 
doubtless be met by the remark that 
the only effect of reducing the malt tax 
would be to increase the quantity of 
beer drunk in the country, and that at 
the present time more beer was drunk 
than was good for the people. His 
answer to that statement was that it was 
not the amount of pure beer drunk that 
injured the people, but the quantity of 
adulterated poison sold under the name 
of beer, which was the cause of the 
misery and wretchedness they all so 
much deplored. He was anxious to re- 
store the practice of cottage brewing, 
which, in consequence of the high price 
of malt, had fallen into disuse in most 
agricultural districts, although it still 
existed to a great extent in the suburbs 
of manufacturing towns like Halifax, 
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Leeds, Huddersfield, and Todmorden. | country, and the information he obtained 
In 1865 he sent a reliable person round| was most interesting. He had it put 
to collect information as to the extent of|into a concise form and would read the 
cottage brewing in that part of the|result:— 
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Given in another form it might be stated couraged the drinking of spirits—a fear- 
as follows :—76 per cent of the inhabi- ful source of evil. The man who got 
tants of these townships brewed athome; his glass of beer at home was not the 
8 per cent would brew, butcould notafford | man who would get drunk on spirits— 
to do so; 6 per cent bought beer; 10 per;or what were called spirits—sold at 
cent did not drink beer. The habit of cot- | public-houses. Therefore it was in the 
tage brewing prevailed at one time to a interests of temperance and of the pub- 
vast extent all over England, and it was lic health that he sought for the reduc- 
in consequence of the increased price of tion of this tax, which would enable 
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malt, owing to the malt tax, that it had 
fallen into disuse. Cobbett told them in 
the Political Register, vol. 87, p. 720, 
that— 

“Mr. Ellman stated to a Committee of the 
House of Commons in 1821, that 45 years before 
that, when he became a farmer, every labourer 
in his parish of Glynde, where he lived, brewed 
his own beer, and drank it by his own fireside. 
Forty-five years back from 1821 takes us to 
1776. At that time there was no tax on malt if 
made by persons for their own consumption. In 
the year 1783 this permission ceased.”’ 

In the districts where the practice of 
cottage brewing was in force, the hus- 
band and sons of the woman who brewed 
the beer were among the most sober 
and respectable of the population, re- 
maining at home in the evening with 
their families instead of going to the 
public-house. Where cottage brew- 
ing had disappeared, men were forced 
into public-houses, and were there led 


cottagers to brew a pure and unadul- 
terated drink. He had been looked 
upon almost as a visionary for supposing 
that the country would ever go back to 
cottage brewing. Zhe Times had done 
him the honour of ridiculing him in a 
leading article for some remarks that 
had fallen from him relative to cottage 
brewing when he introduced a deputa- 
tion to the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
the other day in reference to this ques- 
tion. That article was doubtless written 
by a man who had lived in London all 
his life, and who knew nothing about 
the habits of labouring people in the 
country. The correspondent of that 
journal, who was engaged in collecting 
facts in connection with the lock-out 
of agricultural labourers, alluded in 
more than one of his letters to the fact 
that malt was given out in harvest 
time to the farm labourers, which they 





into temptations which attendance at| brewed themselves. Therefore the state- 
such places gave rise to. Beer was in-,ment in Zhe Times article was con- 
creased in price about 100 per cent by | tradicted by Zhe Times correspondent. 
this tax, and this increase in the price| Evidence was given before the Malt 
was a great inducement to adulterate it.|Tax Committee in 1868 to show that 
China clay was first used in the cotton | the farm labourers preferred beer to tea, 
manufactures because of the high price| and that they could work better on the 
of the raw material, owing to the Ameri-| former than on the latter beverage. A 
can War, and so adulteration in beer was’ labourer from Playford, of the name of 
encouraged by the high price of malt.| Elias Amos, gave the following evi- 
The high price of beer undoubtedly en-| dence— 
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(Q. 4768.) “ You think the people would pre- 
fer beer to tea P—I do. 

(Q. 4769.) “Could they work better upon the 
beer ?>—Yes. 

(Q. 4770.) “Is there no other reason why you 
think they would drink beer instead of tea? 
Would it not cost more to have a fire, night and 
morning, to make your tea?—Beer does you 
more good than tea. 

(Q. 4799.) “ I make good beer when I brew it 
for the harvest. I brew 2 bushels instead of 1} 
bushels, and make the same quantity of beer in 
harvest. I want better beer when I work hard.” 


If our labourers did not drink beer, 
what were they to drink? He should 
be told tea. Our physicians were ar- 
riving at a very different opinion with 
respect to the wholesomeness of tea 
from what was entertained a few years 
ago, and they found that it was impos- 
sible for a man to undergo laborious 
exercise as well upon tea as upon beer. 
Thus Dr. Smith, the physician appointed 
by the Privy Couneil to inquire into the 
dietary of the poor, had reported that 
the continuous use of either tea or coffee 
was calculated to have an injurious 
action upon the brain. These were his 
words— 


“ The action of both tea and coffee, but par- 
ticularly the former, upon the brain is well 
known. The importance of this action is not 
so well appreciated as it ought to be; but [ am 
fully persuaded that it has a most injurious in- 
fluence upon health and even upon sanity. Tea 
is hurtful in the absence of food after a long 
fast (as at breakfast), to the poor and ill-fed. 
It is not adapted to sustain exertion.” — Practical 
Dietaries, by Edward Smith, M.D., one of the 
Physicians employed by the Privy Council to 
inquire into the Dietary of the Poor; and dedi- 
cated, by permission, to Mrs. Gladstone. 


Then, again, we had the evidence of Dr. 
Simon— 


“Unhappily, agricultural labour, instead of 
implying a safe and permanent independence 
for the hard-working labourer and his family, 
implies, for the most part, only a longer or a 
shorter circuit to eventual pauperism—a pauper- 
ism which, during the whole circuit, is so near, 
that any illness or temporary failure of occupa- 
tion necessitates immediate recourse to parish 
relief.” —Seventh Report of Dr. Simon, the Medi- 
cal Officer of the Privy Council. 


It was all very well for those who had 
plenty of meat, and who did not undergo 
much physical exertion, to do without 
beer ; but to the hardworking and under- 
fed labouring man it was an absolute 
necessary of life. But he was not alone 
in his condemnation of this tax. He 
was sorry the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Birmingham had left the 


Mr. Joshua Fielden 
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House, for he, of all men, would recog- 
nize the opinions he was about to quote, 
and if the right hon. Gentleman were 
consistent he would certainly vote for 
his (Mr. Fielden’s) Motion. Mr. Villiers, 
in 1839, said— 

“ Would the landed interest be willing, if the 
malt tax were taken off, to relieve the country 
from the tax on corn? For of this he was sure, 
that all those who were injured by the operation 
of the corn laws would be willing, nay, would 
be anxious, to get rid of the malt tax. By ac- 
ceding to those terms, the produce of the malt 
tax would be lost to the revenue, no doubt; but 
£4,500,000 was a small sum indeed, compared 
with what might be raised through the medium 
of taxation if the energy of the country were 
allowed its full and natural play.”’ 


Lord John Russell, in 1846, said— 


“Tf I were Prime Minister when protection to 
agriculture was abolished, the first tax I would 
repeal would be the malt tax.” 


The late Mr. Cobden said— 


“We sympathise with the farmers. We will 
never tolerate one shilling duty on corn, but we 
will co-operate with them in getting rid of the 
malt duty. We owe the farmers something, and 
we will endeavour to pay them in kind.” 


And speaking as late as February, 1864, 
he said— 

“Tt has often occurred to me to compare the 
case of the British agriculturist who, after 
raising a bushel of barley, is compelled to pay a 
tax of 60 per cent before he is permitted to con- 
vert it into a beverage for his own consumption, 
with what I have seen in foreign countries, and 
I can really call to mind nothing so and 
so unreasonable. I am quite sure that the culti- 
vators of vineyards and the growers of olives in 
France and Italy would never tolerate such 
treatment of their wine and oil.” 


He agreed with Cobden that this was a 
most unfair tax. It pressed most un- 
justly and harshly upon one class of 
producers, and also upon the whole 
population of this country; and seeing 
year after year that the surplus revenue 
had been devoted to a reduction of 
duties on foreign articles, he thought 
it was high time we turned more of our 
attention to a tax on an article of home 
—— and home consumption. The 

on. Gentleman concluded by moving 
his Amendment. 

Mr. STORER, in seconding the 
Amendment, contended that a Govern- 
ment which had been raised to office by 
the agricultural classes would, by the 
course which they had adopted by their 
Budget, give very grave dissatisfaction. 
He had heard the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Greenwich (Mr. 


Resolution. 
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Gladstone) say that the late Government 
was always keenly alive to the wants of 
the agricultural interests; but he (Mr. 
Storer) was not aware of it. This he 
was aware of, that the agricultural in- 
terests had been languishing, and that 
for many years grave burdens had been 
imposed on them. He regretted to see 
that those Members who ought to be now 
here were absent. Though the question 
had been long before the country, many 
persons were ignorant of how much this 
tax injured the agricultural community ; 
and even the Press, which generally 
gave assistance to the down-trodden, did 
not do anything for the agriculturists. 
He hoped that when writers were better 
informed they would advocate the abo- 
lition or reduction of this tax, especially 
now that the Conservative party was in 
power, and when there was a good op- 
portunity of considering the claims of 
agriculturists. They had an equal claim 
with the sugar refiners and the shipping 
interest, to any surplus of Revenue that 
there my +4 be. The tax upon malt was 
said to be a consumers’ question. He 
granted that; for the artizan and me- 
chanic paid double the price he ought to 
do for his beer, and he wondered how it 
was that they submitted to such an im- 
position for so long a period of time. 
Perhaps, when colliers and others were 
obliged to return to their normal beve- 
rage of beer, they would inquire how it 
was that the price was doubled by the 
original tax of 50 per cent on the ave- 
rage price of barley for the last six years, 
as shown by the Returns, and by the 
necessary profit on that tax charged in 
increasing progression by the maltster, 
the brewer, and the publican. Next, 
the cultivators of the soil were large 
consumers of malt. Their consumption 
amounted to a tax of 6d. to 1s. per acre 
upon the arable land from which their 
corn was produced ; that was to say, from 
6d. to 1s. in the pound, upon their pro- 
fits; but take it at 1s. in the pound, 
what trade, profession, or manufacture, 
he would ask, would tolerate such a tax 
—heavier than any income tax of late 
years —on their special productions ? 
Beer was a beverage which farmers were 
compelled to consume, for without it 
they could not cultivate their lands. 
They might, in the midland and eastern 
counties, as well attempt to grow corn 
without beer as without horses or im- 
plements, Labourers, when coming for 
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harvest from all parts of the Kingdom, 
asked, as their first question, how much 
beer he gave to the acre; and if he 
replied ‘‘only milk or tea”’—though they 
would accept these as extras—they would 
shoulder their scythes and walk away. 
And it should be remembered that 
farmers could not recoup themselves like 
coal- owners, and manufacturers, and 
others ; they could not combine to raise 
the prices of their productions, but they 
were obliged to pay this iniquitous tax 
and suffer the loss which it entailed. 
Eminent farmers—Mr. Sanday, of Notts, 
ee a pamphlet, read at a 

otts Chamber of Agriculture meeting, 
and now quoted, Mr. Fisher Hobbs, 
and others, had stated that cattle 
would eat malt when they would eat 
nothing else, that the advantages of malt 


Resolution. 


‘as an article of food for cattle were in- 


comparable ; and, therefore, that for the 
rearing of cattle, farmers ought to be 
allowed to use malt free of duty. The 
importation of barley, owing to failing 
crops abroad, had fallen off this year from 
2,857,875 in six months ending March, 
31, 1878, to 1,531,082 in six months 
ending March 31, 1874, and the home 
failure was great also, which accounted 
for the high price of barley this year: so 
that no argument could be based on that. 
If the duty were abolished a farmer would 
be enabled to give more beer to his men, 
and the argument that labourers ought 
to emigrate to those countries where 
they could get untaxed beer would be 
taken from the mouths of agitators who 
tried to cause dissension between the 
employer and the employed. The me- 
chanic and the artizan got more beer 
than did them good, but the agricultural 
labourer generally got less than he 
ought to get. In his (Mr. Storer’s) part 
of the country (South Nottingham) a 
small quantity of malt was given to 
agricultural labourers which they brewed 
at home. When they did not get enough 
malt to brew at home they resorted far 
more frequently than they ought to the 
public-house. Some Returns had been 
presented to Parliament showing the 
state of the beer and malt duties on the 
Continent and in the United States. 
Those Papers could lead to no other con- 
clusion than that the English agricultu- 
ral producer, consumer, and labourer 
were placed at a great disadvantage 
compared with their brethren abroad, 
inasmuch as in none of those coun- 
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tries was the duty, whether on malt or 
beer, at all equal to the English duty; 
and, in nearly all cases, the farmer 
and labourer were free to use malt 
for brewing or feeding cattle. Much 
had been said in that House about 
justice ; but justice was not done to the 
farmers, and he hoped, unless justice 
were done to them, never to hear more 
of justice. He regretted the absence of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Birmingham (Mr. Bright), because 
an appeal to him as a free-trader might 
well have been made on this occasion 
on behalf of the British farmer. The 
social aspect of this question must have 
struck everyone. It was well known to 
all who had investigated the subject that 
this was the real key to the temperance 
question. It was impossible to stop 
people drinking ; but they might dis- 
courage the system of drinking ardent 
spirits by encouraging home brewing and 
the supply of better and cheaper beer, 
and this was illustrated most strongly 
in the report from Belgium, where Mr. 
Barron complained of the increase of in- 
temperance, and use of ardent spirits 
since beer duties were increased. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer feebly pro- 
fessed his regret to be obliged to raise so 
large a revenue from the consumption of 
spirits. On his forehead might almost 
have been seen the confession— 


“ Video meliora proboque ; 
Deteriora sequor.”’ 


But the right hon. Gentleman conde- 
scended to get up a cry. He could 
not but admire the consummate skill 
with which the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer had thrown his sugar bait 
across the right hon. Member for Bir- 
mingham, who had readily risen to 
the cry of ‘‘a free breakfast table.” If 
the right hon. Gentleman invited a cry 
he would give him a better one—‘‘a 
free dinner table.”” The working man 
was quite as fond of beer as of tea, and 
he would prefer to have the duty taken 
off his beer to having it taken off his 
sugar. In one of the classical produc- 
tions of the Prime Minister, Tadpole 
and Taper were represented as rejecting 
the ery of “the Church and the Malt 
Tax,” and adopting that of “our young 
Queen and our old Constitution ;”’ while 
in Coningsby there was a remark singu- 
larly applicable to the present time— 
that ‘all the country gentlemen knew of 
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Conservatism was that it would not 
repeal the malt tax, and had made them 
repeal their pledges.” The present Go- 
vernment was too strong to need a cry. 
It had been borne to power on the full 
tide of public opinion, believing that 
they would deal with these questions 
in a just and comprehensive spirit ; 
and, although they might differ from 
them now, he hoped they would agree 
before long. It was, perhaps, too late 
now to expect an instalment of justice 
in the shape of a reduction of the malt 
tax; but he would appeal to the right 
hon. Gentleman at least to give some 
pledge that he would take it into his 
serious consideration with the view of 
abolishing at no distant date this ob- 
noxious impost, which was a great 
burden upon an industrious and over- 
burdened portion of the community; 
that he would do his utmost for the ex- 
purgation of this pestiferous tax, which 
had been condemned by the greatest 
authorities, past and present, and which 
was opposed to every principle of free 
trade, every dogma of political economy, 
every consideration of right and jus- 
tice. The hon. Member concluded by 
seconding the Amendment. 


Resolution. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“in the opinion of this House, the Malt Tax 
ought to be reduced,”—(Mr. Joshua Fielden,) 


— instead thereof. 
Question peemneen, “That the words 


proposed to be left out stand part of the 


Question.” 


Mr. D. DAVIES, having been a work- 
ing man at the age of 14, bespoke the 
indulgence of the House while he op- 
posed the Motion of the hon. Mem- 
ber opposite (Mr. Fielden). He had 
never had 6d. that he had not made 
himself. He had commenced life as 
a working man, and during the last 
18 years had employed on an average 
2,000 men, and he therefore claimed 
to be as good a judge as any Member of 
that House of the requirements of the 
working man. Not only had he acted 
as a working man for a considerable 
number of years, but he had mixed with 
them afterwards as the principal partner 
in a large colliery-owning firm where 
2,500 men and boys were employed. 
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He went regularly amongst them every 
fortnight. He did not object to as much 
drink as was good for a man, if he re- 
quired it at all; but three things he had 
noticed all his life promoted excessive 
drink—high wages, cheap beer, and 
convenient public-houses. Before 1870 
he paid 4s. a ton for labour for the coal 
raised, or £100,000 a-year for 500,000 
tons, and — having advanced 50 per 
cent he should have paid between 1870 
and 1873, 6s. per ton, or £150,000, but 
he actually paid £50,000 more in 1873 
than in 1870 for the same amount of 
work. Instead of the coal costing 
£150,000 it cost over £200,000, so that 
here was £50,000 pure waste. How 
had that great loss arisen? From the 
irregular working of the men. There 
were other colliery owners in the House 
and they would bear him out in what he 
said. His coal was very good coal—it 
was one of the best coals in the world— 
but it was an expensive coal to work, 
and he would be borne out by other 
coal-owners in saying that the expense 
of the work was increased by irregu- 
larity. On Monday they raised about 
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1,000 tons, half the men only being at 


work, on Tuesday 1,400 tons, on Wed- 
nesday, 1,700 tons, on Thursday, 2,300 
tons, on Friday the same amount, and 
on Saturday a like amount in proportion 
to the time of working. In consequence 
of this irregular working, employers were 
obliged to keep 25 per cent of stalls 
more than would otherwise be required 
to get the same quantity of coal, for if 
the men worked every day 75 stalls 
would do where 100 were now necessary. 
While the men were away drinking in 
the public-house the roof of the work- 
ing was cracking, and the buttresses 
were giving way, and the preparations 
for carrying on the work had to be com- 
menced over again. Hence the increased 
expense, andthe waste. That was what 
became of the £50,000. But this loss 
was not the worst of it. An hon. Gen- 
tleman was about to propose that the 
employers should have to pay for in- 
Juries done to the workmen ; Mat the fact 
was that three out of every four men 
who were killed lost their lives from 
this cause—irregularity of working. If 
we assumed that the drink system did 
as much injury to other trades as it did to 
coal mining, the loss to the country would 
be not less than £125,000,000 a-year. 
But, taking it at less than half that sum, 
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or £60,000,000, this meant that we had 
to compete with our neighbours on the 
Continent, where there was not that 
excessive drinking, with an annual 
waste of £60,000,000 on our side. 
Would it not be better that the capi- 
talist should have £20,000,000 of this 
sum, and the workman and the con- 
sumer each a similar amount? If he 
had been ten years in the House and 
had been a bit of a statesman, the hon. 
Gentleman opposite would not have 
a single vote on his side. It was not 
the loss of the money that vexed him, 
but the misery which was brought on 
the men and their families. He was 
popular with his workmen ; he had never 
any trouble with the Master and Ser- 
vant Act, and no man of his had ever 
brought him into the County Court. 
What he wanted was to promote the 
well-being of everyone in the United 
Kingdom. But if the maltster, brewer, 
and publican drove things too far they 
would kill the goose which laid the 
golden eggs for them. The hon. Mem- 
ber apologized to the House for having 
risen to address it without adequate 
preparation. He would, therefore, only 
say that he would give his support to 
the proposition of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. 

CotoneL BARTTELOT said, he was 
very glad to hear the remarks of the 
hon. Member for Cardigan Boroughs 
(Mr. D. Davies). They were fortunate 
in having among them a man who, by 
industry, integrity, and honesty, had 
raised himself to his present proud posi- 
tion to represent that class of the com- 
munity whose interests he had so much 
at heart, and whose wants and wishes 
he was so well able to enforce. He 
(Colonel Barttelot) concurred with the 
hon. Member that public-houses and 
drink were the bane of the country. 
With reference to the immediate ques- 
tion under discussion, he had consistently 
advocated the reduction of the malt tax. 
He brought forward the subject on the 
14th of April, 1864, when he moved a 
Resolution that— 


“The consideration of the Duties upon Sugar 
be postponed until the House shall have had the 
opportunity of considering the expediency of the 
reduction of the Duty upon Malt.’’ 


What was the division on that occasion ? 
The ayes were 347, the noes 99. There 
was a majority of 248 against the reduc- 
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tion of the malt duty, and in favour of 
a reduction in the sugar duties of 
£1,900,000—about one-third of the malt 
tax. His hon. Friend (Mr. Fielden) 
had brought forward the question with- 
out consultation with any one, so far as 
he knew, and a Ministry which had just 
taken office was assailed upon its Budget 
by his hon. Friend. If his proposal 
was carried to reduce the malt tax by 
£6,000,000, or even the half of that 
sum, the money must be provided by 
the Exchequer, and what would then 
become of the Budget? Was his hon. 
Friend prepared to take on himself the 
responsibility of forming a Government ? 
If not, he should have been more care- 
ful how he dealt with the subject at all. 
It would have been wise for his hon. 
Friend to consult with those who had 
fully considered the subject before rashly 
entering on a question of this kind. 
What forces had he at his command? 
He said he had never brought forward 
the question when the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Greenwich (Mr. Gladstone) was 
in power, because he knew he should 
have been hopelessly beaten; but had 
he asked himself whether he was not 


likely to be beaten on the present occa- 
sion? Would he have the support of 
those who were for the repeal of the 
brewers’ licence or of those who were 
anxious to remove the tax on railways, 
to reduce the income tax, or to abolish 


the duty on horses? Had the question 
of the malt tax been mentioned when 
he was canvassing his constituents? Did 
he not know that, although when barley 
was at'30s. a quarter the farmers were 
anxious for the reduction of the malt 
duty, yet the question appeared very 
differently when barley varied from 47s. 
to 57s. a quarter—nearly the price of 
wheat? He did not disguise from him- 
self the importance of the question ; and 
he was sorry to find that the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had given no reasons 
for not touching it, and if he had re- 
duced it from 2s. 83d. to 2s. per bushel 
the farmers would have been perfectly 
satisfied. The right hon. Gentleman 
lived in a county where the people paid 
no tax on the material of their drink, 
and he might have been more conside- 
rate for those who did ; but, as the right 
hon Gentleman the Member for Green- 
wich had truly said, they must have 
public opinion on their side, and a ma- 


jority to go with them into the lobby. 


Colonel Baritelot 
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He hoped his hon. Friend would not 
divide the House on the question. With 
anew Ministry just installed in office, 
with a Budget more or less accepted by 
the House and the country, it would ill 
accord with their usual practice, and 
tend to prejudice the interests his hon. 
Friend had so much at heart, to press to 
a division his vague Resolution. He 
hoped he would be satisfied with the 
discussion he had raised. He should 
support the Government. 

Sir JOSEPH M‘KENNA said, he 
thought the Amendment of the hon. 
Member put the issue before the House 
in a very simple form—namely, that, in 
the opinion of this House, the malt tax 
ought to be reduced. The hon. Member 
supported that view by the arguments 
the House had heard. He (Sir Joseph 
M‘Kenna) ventured to say that in his 
opinion, for the reasons he would adduce, 
the malt tax ought not to be reduced. 
An examination of the operation of the 
malt tax would prove that, as a sump- 
tuary tax it was one which rested very 
lightly on the class which alone it 
affected. He denied that it affected the 
farmers injuriously to any extent; but 
he was not about to go into that branch 
of the subject, which had been dealt 
with long ago. He believed there had 
been a public inquiry on the subject, 
and the conclusion arrived at, at the end 
of the inquiry, was that the farmers were 
not at all damaged by the tax in respect 
to the price of the articles they pro- 
duced. His (Sir Joseph M‘Kenna’s) ar- 
gument against the reduction of the duty 
stood on other grounds. The House 
should bear in mind that the brewers 
were manufacturers of alcoholic liquors 
to quite as great an extent, on the whole, 
as the distillers; and the House must 
treat this important subject consistently, 
and remember that the malt duty was 
practically the only tax which reached 
alcoholic liquors of a certain descrip- 
tion. On an analysis which had been 
made long since — and although in a 
debate arising in this way he could not 
at once give authorities, still he pledged 
himself to the fact—it had been shown 
that whilst on whisky the duty was fixed 
at the rate of 10s. a gallon for every 
gallon of proof epirit contained in that 
liquor, which the Irish and the Scotch 
preferred to drink, the spirits contained 
in brewers’ drinks, which were most con- 
sumed in England, paid a very small 
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duty indeed. He thought the hon. Gen- 
tleman who seconded the Amendment 
(Mr. Storer) stated that there were some 
in Scotland and Ireland who preferred 
to drink whisky ; and they must take it 
as a fact that certain classes of the com- 
munity and natives of certain countries 
did prefer whisky. Well, then, this was 
how the system worked. The duty on 
the alcoholic liquors which these persons 
consumed was at the rate of 10s. a gallon 
for every on of proof spirits con- 
tained in their whisky, whilst the tax 
which alone reached the consumers of 
beer operated as a tax of only 2s. a 
gallon on every gallon of proof spirit 
contained in their beer. The hon. Gen- 
tleman, in seconding the Motion, said 
that great delusions prevailed in that 
House-on that important subject. He 
(Sir Joseph M‘Kenna) agreed with him 
in that, and was astonished at the com- 
plaints which the House had heard from 
some hon. Members, that the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer had altogether omitted from his 
scheme the reduction or removal of the 
duties on the licences to brewers. That 
was a very trivial matter; but, whatever 
it amounted to, it did, perhaps, in that 
infinitesimal degree also affect the con- 
sumer, although, as he had said, the 
only duty which substantially affected 
the price was the duty on malt. He 
pledged himself to the House that it 
would be found on analysis that both 
duties amounted only to a duty of 2s. a 
gallon on every gallon of proof spirit 
contained in the liquors of the brewers. 
Now, that was the sumptuary tax which 
alone affected the great consumers of 
beer, nine-tenths of whom were residents 
in Great Britain ; whereas the Irish, who 
he admitted, preferred toconsume whisky 
were taxed at the rate of 10s. a gallon. 
The Irish preferred to consume whisky, 
probably, Senin they were not so well 
fed or so well clothed as the English 
working people, who could take their 
liquor in a cooler form, and in much 
greater quantity. The duty on alcoho- 
lic liquors affected the Irish consumers 
and the English respectively in the ratio 
of 100 to 20; and, therefore, not merely 
on the ground that it was inexpedient, 
as the hon. and gallant Member for West 
Sussex (Colonel Barttelot) said, but for 
the reasons he had stated, he opposed 
the reduction of the duty. The hon. 
Member who proposed the Resolution 
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(Mr. Fielden) hoped that he would obtain 
from the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
a pledge. He (Sir Joseph M‘Kenna) 
hoped, if the right hon. Gentleman gave 
a pledge on this occasion, it would be a 
pledge to review the whole question of 
the duties on alcoholic drinks, and he 
(Sir Joseph M‘Kenna) pledged himself 
to support any scale of duties, however 
high, which pressed equally on consu- 
mers of every class of alcoholic liquor. 
Tue CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER said, he thought the question of 
the malt tax alone was a pretty con- 
siderable one. The question raised, not 
unfairly, by the last speaker of the whole 
incidence of taxation on alcoholic drinks 
was one of such portentous magnitude 
that it showed them at once how impos- 
sible it would be to deal summarily with 
a subject of that kind. He hoped the 
hon. Gentleman who had made that 
Motion (Mr. Fielden) would take the 
advice of the hon. and gallant Member 
for West Sussex (Colonel Barttelot)— 
than whom no man had fought more 
consistently for the abolition or reduc- 
tion of that tax—and not go to a divi- 
sion at so unfavourable a time for his 
proposition. 


A great many topics had 
been brought forward that night which 


were well deserving of attention. For 
instance, the Seconder of the Motion 
(Mr. Storer) had referred to the Papers 
on the system under which the duty on 
beer and malt was collected in foreign 
countries. He confessed he had not 
made himself master of those documents, 
as it was desirable they should do before 
dealing with that question. It would 
be almost impossible to go, and there 
would be no advantage in then going, 
into a real and exhaustive discussion of 
the merits of the malt duty and its re- 
lation to the different taxes on spirituous 
and alcoholic liquors. But he admitted 
that if they were treating the malt tax 
it would be necessary to treat it in con- 
nection with the duties on spirits, wine, 
and to a certain extent also on tea. 
There was a great force in the remark- 
able speech of the hon. Member for 
Cardigan (Mr. D. Davies), showing the 
mischief done to the interests of the 
country by the unfortunate prevalence 
of drunkenness and indulgence in spiritu- 
ous liquors among many of our working 
people, and no portion of the question 
affecting intoxicating drinks could be 
properly. dealt with without giving full 
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weight to the considerations urged by 
that hon. Gentleman. But he wished 
to point out that the malt duty was a 
subject from the examination of which 
the Government had in the present year 
deliberately turned aside; and for this 
reason, that there were other matters 
of much greater importance, both for 
the agricultural interest itself and other 
interests, which had a prior claim on 
their attention. Although the question 
had that night been brought forward in 
one or two able speeches, yet it had not 
been fully argued and discussed, and it 
would be unfortunate if the House 
came to a vote upon it on the present 
occasion. Such a vote would be mis- 
leading, to some extent also embarrass- 
ing, and it would really settle nothing. 
It would be far better if the hon. Mover 
would follow the advice of the able 
tactician who had so long led the anti- 
malt tax army (Colonel Barttelot) and 
not press fora division. But if there 
should be a division, the Question about 
to be put was, whether the Speaker 


should leave the Chair that the House 
might go into Committee to consider 
the various propositions of the Govern- 


ment? Ifthe Amendment was carried, 
and the Speaker was not allowed to 
leave the Chair, the financial proposals 
of the Government were, of course, put 
an end to, and it would be necessary to 
reconsider very seriously the position in 
which they stood, and the alterations 
that would have to be made in their 
proposals. He therefore trusted that 
the hon. Mover, unless he saw his way 
to the substitution of a financial scheme 
wholly different from that which the Go- 
vernment had brought forward, would 
reconsider his determination, and, rest- 
ing satisfied with having introduced that 
subject in an able speech, not deem it 
necessary to insist on a division. 

Sir GEORGE JENKINSON said, he 
was content with the statement that 
the Government had turned over the 
question this year, owing to their having 
been only a short time in office, and be- 
cause they thought that greater ques- 
tions had to be considered; but he, 
nevertheless, thought the time had come 
when the question of the reduction of 
the malt tax deserved consideration. He 
thought there were very few persons who 
would not agree in the proposition laid 
down in the Motion—namely, that the 
time had arrived when the malt tax ought 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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to be reduced. If the understanding 
was that the question should receive 
speedy consideration at the hands of the 
Government, he should hope that the 
Motion would not be pressed to a divi- 
sion. If his hon. Friend insisted upon 
going to a division he should feel bound 
to vote with him; but he entreated him 
not to take that course, because it would, 
under the circumstances, put them in the 
position of apparently voting against the 
Government. 

Mr. HENLEY said, he was one of 
those who always looked upon the ques- 
tion under discussion as one which 
affected the consumer, and, regarding it 
in that light, he thought it required 
great consideration. When, then, he 
was asked on the present occasion whe- 
ther the Budget of a Government which 
was new to office—for that was the real 
question before the House — should be 
rejected in favour of a proposal such as 
that of his hon. Friend (Mr. Fielden) to 
reduce a certain tax, or whether the 
House should enter upon the conside- 
ration of the financial scheme which the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had sub- 
mitted to it, he should certainly feel it 
to be his duty to vote in favour of 
taking the latter course. The Motion 
of his hon. Friend not only raised, in 
his opinion, in a most unpractical way 
the subject of the malt tax, but en- 
dangered the attainment of the object 
which he had in view. The matter was 
not one to be knocked about as in a 
game of battledore and shuttlecock, and 
it was impossible, he contended, that a 
Government which had been but a few 
weeks in office could deal with the ques- 
tion so as to be able to arrive with re- 
gard to it at any just determination. 
For his own part, he had always thought 
that spirits, wine, and beer were legiti- 
mate objects of taxation—perhaps none 
were more so. Wine had been dealt 
with in regard to reduction of duty within 
the last 20 years, but such had not been 
the case in respect to beer. He should 
vote against the Motion of his hon. 
Friend, because he really believed that 
instead of forwarding the object he had 
in view, the only effect would be to 
thwart it. 

Mr. JOSHUA FIELDEN wished, in 
reply to the observations of the hon. Baro- 
net the Member for Wiltshire (Sir George 
Jenkinson), to say that it was he who 
had advised him to take the course 
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which he had 


might add, to be his duty to go to a 


division. 

Sm GEORGE JENKINSON said, 
that on meeting his hon. Friend that 
day he had begged of him either not to 
bring on his Motion, under the circum- 
stances—if the bulk of the party being 

ainst it—at the present moment ; or, 
if he did so, he hoped he would not 
press it to a division, for the reasons he 
had already stated. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 244; Noes 
17: Majority 227. 


Main Question, ‘‘That Mr. Speaker 
do now leave the Chair,” put, and 
agreed to. 


Ways anp Mrans—considered in Com- 
mittee. 
(In the Committee. ) 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That, towards raising the Supply granted 
to Her Majesty, there shall be charged, col- 
lected, and paid for one year, commencing on 
the sixth day of April, one thousand eight 
hundred and seventy-four, for and in respect of 
all Property, Profits, and Gains mentioned or 
described as chargeable in the Act passed in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth years of Her 
Majesty’s reign, chapter thirty-four, for grant- 
ing to Her Majesty Duties on Profits arising 
from Property, Professions, Trades, and Offices, 
the following Rates and Duties (that is to say) : 

For every Twenty Shillings of the annual 
value or amount of all such Property, 
Profits, and Gains (except those charge- 
able under Schedule (B) of the said Act), 
the Rate or Duty of Two Pence ; 

And for and in respect of the occupation of 
Lands, Tenements, Hereditaments, and 
Heritages chargeable under Schedule 
(B) of the said Act, 

For every Twenty Shillings of the annual 
value thereof ; 

In England, the Rate or Duty of One 
Penny ; 

In Scotland and Ireland respectively, 
the Rate or Duty of ee Far- 
things ; 

Subject to the provisions contained in section 
twelve of the Act of thirty-fifth and thirty- 
sixth Victoria, chapter twenty, for the exemp- 
tion of Persons whose whole Income from every 
source is under One Hundred Pounds a-year, 
and relief of those whose Income is under Three 
Hundred Pounds a-year.” 


Mr. LAING, in rising to move an 
Amendment substituting 3d. for 2d. in 
the pound as the rate of duty to be 
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charged as Income Tax, said, that he 
had put this Motion on the Paper as the 
most convenient form of raising a dis- 
cussion on the point which he wished to 
bring before the House. He was not at 
all opposed to the Budget. On the con- 
trary, he approved its main features. 
The excrescence upon it was the sanguine 
estimate of an increase of £1,500,000, 
in round numbers, and the necessary 
corollary which alone justified the reduc- 
tion of the income tax from 3d. to 2d. 
His main objection to that proposal was 
that he did not think it safe or prudent 
to adopt the estimate of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and to reduce the in- 
come tax by a penny in the pound. The 
rose-coloured compliments which had 
passed that night between the Ministe- 
rial and front Opposition benches would 
not count for much outside that House. 
The right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Glad- 
stone) was committed to these Estimates 
as the sole justification of the proposal 
he had made to the country in 5. anuary; 
and the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
having accepted them on the responsibi- 
lity of the Heads of Departments, and 
based his financial proposals upon them, 
was also committed to the Estimates. 
If, however, hon. Members went outside 
the charmed circle of official life, and 
asked the opinion of those who examined 
the aspect of the financial barometer of 
this country, they might form a different 
opinion. He did not wish to discredit 
the ability of the permanent heads of the 
Revenue Departments, with some of 
whom he had worked ; but he dissented 
from the doctrine that the House should 
accept their Estimates implicitly, for its 
duty—one which it was peculiarly fitted 
to discharge—was to exercise an inde- 
pendent judgment upon them. There 
was no mystery about them, for any man 
of business could judge whether revenue 
was likely to be in the ascendant or on 
the decline. If the rise and fall in re- 
venue, the Board of Trade Returns, the 
railway traffic, and wages were indi- 
cated by curves on sheets of paper, they 
ea fr as a rule, very closely ; 
and if the barometric curve of commer- 
cial prosperity became stationary or de- 
clined, the Revenue would soon follow 
suit. Estimates of revenue had not 
always proved correct, and it was the 
duty of the House to correct these aber- 
rations. The right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Lowe) offered Estimates, he presumed, 
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with the advice of the Heads of Depart- 
ments, which out-of-doors were deemed 
so absurdly low that nobody could under- 
stand his object, unless it was to punish 
the House for rejecting his match tax 
by imposing an additional penny income 
tax. The House not having the moral 
courage to correct them, the penny was 
imposed—and as the next year showed— 
unnecessarily. Sometimes, on the other 
hand, Estimates might be deficient, in- 
volving the re-imposition of taxes taken 
off the previous year, deranging trade 
and causing serious inconvenience, al- 
most as bad as the paying too much for 
a single year. In point of fact, if they 
took the last 44 years, the Estimates 
had in 17 been deficient. The actual 
result of the revenue had shown a con- 
siderable deficit below the estimate. It 
might be said that they occurred a long 
way back. That was the argument used 
by the right hon. Member for Green- 
wich; but it would apply more nearly 
than was supposed to more recent pe- 
riods. For example, in 1862, and again 
in 1868-9, there were deficits. In 1861, 


there was a deficit of no less than 
£1,764,000 below the Budget Estimates, 


and in the succeeding [year there was 
another deficit of £618,000. Again, in 
1868, there was a deficit of £369,000, 
and in 1869 a deficit of £558,000. Where 
should we have been had not the income 
tax furnished a ready means of meeting 
temporary deficiencies without serious 
impediment to trade? These deficits 
had happened with the late Prime Mi- 
nister as Chancellor of the Exchequer 
and with the aid of themost distinguished 
heads of the Revenue Departments. As 
long as trade was prosperous and made 
sudden bounds, the Revenue would rise 
with it, but when it became stationary, 
the Revenue would become so also. No 
doubt there had been an increment of 
revenue if they took a certain number 
of years. If they took seven years or 
five years it was perfectly certain that 
the Revenue never stood higher than it 
did now. Butif they took a single year 
no such result was shown. If trade 
declined, and wages diminished, it was 
impossible to believe that the Excise 
would keep up, and instead of a surplus 
they might find themselves with a de- 
ficit. That was the present state of 
things. The present state of things was 
that we had had three years of extraordi- 
nary prosperity. In 1870-1 the trade and 
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commerce of the country took extraordi- 
nary strides, and the Revenue naturally 
followed in their steps. Latterly, the 
Returns had shown a heavy falling 
off. In the first place, the rate of pro- 
gression had diminished, and at last we 
had reached a point when the Returns 
no longer showed an increase on the 
preceding year, but were as nearly as 
possible stationary. The exports were 
the best criterion, the imports being 
largely affected by accidental circum- 
stances, and some of the cases referred 
to by the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
to show that the consumptive power of 
the country was keeping up proved 
nothing of the kind. If we had im- 
ported more articles of food, it was due 
to a succession of bad harvests, while 
the exports, which the imports must, in 
the long run, follow, had become sta- 
tionary. In 1871, they amounted to 
£223,000,000 ; in 1872 to £256,000,000; 
and in 1873 to £275,000,000. In the last 
quarter of 1872, they were £65,646,000; 
while in the last quarter of 1873, they 
were £61,397,000, so that the exports 
were actually diminishing. If they looked 
at the railway traffic, which was a very 
good guide to the real condition of the 
country, they would find the same thing. 
They would find the railway traffic tak- 
ing an extraordinary start in 1871-2; 
but in the latter part of 1873 it began 
rapidly to decline. It had been going 
down rapidly ever since, and had now 
reached a point where scarcely any of 
the railways of the kingdom showed any 
increase at all. Take such a line as the 
Brighton, with which he was connected. 
It was a very good barometer to test the 
actual condition of the Metropolis. When 
the working men were earning high 
wages, they would run down to Brighton, 
and there would be an increase of traffic; 
but when there was a falling off in earn- 
ings, there would be a corresponding 
falling off in the traffic. At this time it 
was practically stationary. No one could 
fail to observe that the extraordinary 
increase of Revenue in the last three or 
four years had arisen mainly in the 
Excise through the consumption of the 
working classes. That remarkable speech 
which they heard with so much pleasure 
from the hon. Member for Cardigan 
(Mr. D. Davies), so worthy a representa- 
tive of working men, and one whom 
they were glad to see in that House, 
showed that one result of high wages 
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was that the men, having more money 
did less work—that there was more 
idleness, more drinking, and the money 
they earned went to swell the public 
Excise Returns; and, further, that in- 
stead of observing St. Monday, they 
frequently observed St. Tuesday, and 
sometimes the half of St. Wednesday. 
Their doing so, of course, led to an in- 
crease in the consumption of excisable 
liquors. There was, however, a certainty 
that the wages in those departments of 
labour were coming down, and largely. 
He had seen it stated that in one of the 

incipal mining districts of the North 
of Scotland a question had been raised 
of a reduction of wages to the extent of 
40 per cent. Now, whether the reduc- 
tion was 40 per cent or 10, 15, or 20, to 
be followed some time hence by a like 
reduction, the result would be a declining 
Revenue. Anyone acquainted with the 
state of the iron trade must have known 
that a reduction of wages was necessary, 
or the iron trade, which was being 
worked at a loss, would be lost to us 
and go into the hands of foreigners. 


The same observation was applicable to 
Northumberland, Durham, and Wales. 


Workmen would receive 20, 30, or 40 
per cent less money, and work 20, 30, 
or 40 per cent more time, and would 
have little time or money to spend in 
the public-houses. Was, this, then a 
time to calculate not only on an equal 
amount of Revenue being received for 
the ensuing year as was received last 
year, but even to count upon an increase 
of £918,000? Well, wonders, of course, 
might come to pass. The elasticity of 
the country was wonderful. The expec- 
tation might be realized; but among 
men of business out of doors, who were 
not pledged by any political antecedent, 
the general opinion—he thought the 
general opinion—would be found to be 
that it was rather a bold course to take 
the Revenue of last year, without addi- 
tion, as an Estimate for the Revenue of 
thecoming year. If he were responsible 
for the finances of the country, he, for 
one, would not have done so. As to 
making any addition, he should never 
for a moment, under present circum- 
stances, have thought of it. So much 
for the question of fact. It was also a 
question of principle. Even if, by a 
piece of good luck, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman got out of the scrape he would 


be in if there were a deficiency, and 
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supposing his hopes were realized, was 
it a prudent thing to run the Estimates 
so fine that it was a matter of doubt 
whether there would be a deficiency or 
a surplus? Should they depart from 
the old principle of not including the 
annual increment of Revenue in the 
Estimates, but of keeping on the safe 
side, so that in bad years they would 
not be landed in a deficiency, and in 

d years they would have a surplus ? 

at was the old-fashioned principle, 
and was it, in the first year of a Con- 
servative Government, to be departed 
from, and the new principle introduced 
of living up to the last penny? That 
opened up a large question, in which 
many Members of high financial autho- 
rity took a deep interest—namely, the 
reduction of the National Debt. He 
was himself a very disinterested witness 
in the case, for he had always opposed 
the extreme course of keeping up taxa- 
tion for the purpose of paying off Debt. 
He recollected when the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Greenwich 
(Mr. Gladstone) told them that their 
coal-fields were being exhausted ; that 
it was a duty they owed to posterity to 
reduce the Debt; and that it was a 
disgrace to this country not to follow 
the example in that respect of our cousins 
in America; and the upshot would have 
been the imposition of probably not 
less than £5,000,000 of taxation, for the 
purpose of reducing the National Debt. 
He (Mr. Laing) thought it his duty thus 
to comment on the proposal made, as he 
was in favour of creating a moderate 
amount of Terminable Annuities rather 
than maintaining burdens on the people 
and pressing upon the springs of in- 
dustry, for the purpose of paying off the 
National Debt. Now, however, a step 
was about to be taken in the opposite 
direction. The result, according to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, of adopting 
the old Conservative principle of finance, 
had been that we had reduced the Na- 
tional Debt since 1842 by the very re- 
spectable figure of nearly £70,000,000 
capital, with a certainty that £50,000,000 
more would go in 1885. That was, he 
thought, a very creditable and satisfac- 
tory result. He did not want to see the 
rate of reduction accelerated; on the 
other hand, he did not wish to see it re- 
tarded, and still less was he in favour of 
its being abolished. Within 10 years the 
reduction had amounted to £19,400,000, 
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or nearly £2,000,000 a-year, indepen- 
dently of the reduction that would be 
effected by Terminable Annuities. He 
called that a fairly satisfactory result, 
and wanted to know why they were to 
depart from that Conservative policy, 
and inaugurate a system of estimating 
up to the last penny? The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had on this subject 
uttered some very excellent sentiments 
in his Budget speech, but his practice had 
not been in accordance with his precept, 
for, instead of making provision for a 
moderate reduction of the Debt, he had 
taken off a penny of the income tax, 
on which tax they must rely for making 
any serious impression on the Debt. 
The question now involved was whether 
the principle of making any attempt 
to pay off the National Debt by direct 
payment was to be renounced. The 
manner in which the £500,000 was to 
be applied tothe extinction of a portion of 
the Debt by means of Terminable Annui- 
ties was a mere matter of book-keeping. 
Under the old system it went to capital 
account; under the new system it went 
to revenue account. The main point 
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was, that for the sake of obtaining a 


little temporary popularity, the Govern- 
ment were about to give up a penny of 
the income tax and to run the risk of 
having a deficit at the end of the year, 
which was equivalent to saying that no 
further attempt was to be made in the 
way of paying the National Debt. The 
system introduced by the right hon. 
Member for the London University (Mr. 
Lowe), under which the income tax had 
to be paid in one sum at the beginning 
of the year, instead of by four quarterly 
payments, was most inconvenient, not 
only to the tax-payer but also to the 
commercial community, inasmuch as it 
occasioned the balances at the Bank of 
England to be unnecessarily large at the 
commencement of the year, when there 
was but little demand for money, and 
depleted them in the autumn, when there 
was generally a great drain upon our 
resources. Some time or another the 
result of this course would be to create a 
panic, which would do much more harm 
to our Revenue than we should derive 
good from following it for half a cen- 
tury. But, besides those general argu- 
ments, there were some special arguments 
which, in his opinion, ought to induce 
the Government to pause before they 
parted with so much revenue as was re- 
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panaties by a penny of the income tax. 
the first place, there was the great 
question of local taxation before them. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
told them that this would be the greatest 
financial question of the future, and that 
a number of the most important social 
and sanitary questions depended upon 
our system of local innate vale placed 
upon a satisfactory footing. What had 
been done this year in reference to this 
subject was undoubtedly a step in the 
right direction, but it had only touched 
the fringe of the matter, and next year 
a very large question would have to be 
dealt with. The annual sum raised 
by direct local taxation amounted to 
£20,000,000, and in adjusting taxation 
tothat amount it might be necessary to call 
upon the Imperial Exchequer for a consi- 
siderable sum in order to do what justice 
and expediency might require. But how 
wasthis question to be dealt with next year 
if the sanguine estimates of the Govern- 
ment were not realized, and if, instead 
of there being a surplus, there was a 
deficit? Even supposing there were an 
equilibrium between the Revenue and 
the Expenditure, new Imperial taxation 
to meet the demands occasioned by the 
re-adjustment of the burdens of local 
taxation could not be imposed without 
considerable difficulty. Whereas, if the 
penny on the income tax were retained, 
such re-adjustment might be met without 
difficulty. But ifthe penny were given 
up, it could not be re-imposed without 
setting class against class and interest 
against interest. Therefore, by giving 
up the penny on the income tax the Go- 
vernment were precluding themselves 
from dealing with this great question 
with a free hand backed by a full Trea- 
sury. The Government would also have 
to face next year another question of 
equal importance—that of the state of 
our Navy. It produced a very uncom- 
fortable feeling in his mind when he 
heard the new First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty state that our Navy was in such a 
condition that it was scarcely better than 
a paper fleet, and that out of our 37 iron- 
clads only 14 were fit to gotosea. And 
he felt still more uneasy when all the 
late First Lord could say was that 
things, after all, were not quite so bad 
as they had been represented, and that 
if the late Government had left the 
country with a deficient fleet they had 
left it a surplus in its Treasury. Under 
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these circumstances, while advising the 
Government not to take any spasmodic 
action in the matter, he should recom- 
mend them to take such action next year 
as would put our fleet in an efficient con- 
dition. It would be better to have ten 
efficient iron-clads, than to rest contented 
with the false security of a paper fleet 
which could not be sent to sea in case of 
danger. Hedid not think the Government 
were at all likely to set aside on the Mon- 
day the Budget they had brought forward 
on the Thursday; but, at the same time, 
this question of the efficiency of the 
Navy would have to be met next year, 
probably by an increased charge, as well 
as that relating to local taxation. Ifthe 
income tax was to be repealed, let it be 
done openly, and let the country be 
made aware what taxes were to be sub- 
stituted for it. But where was a tax to 
be found equally elastic, and with which, 
without disturbing trade, a deficiency, 
should it occur next year, could be so 
easily remedied? Was its repeal to be 
followed by an increase in the assessed 
taxes, as the right hon. Member for 
Greenwich (Mr. Gladstone) had fore- 
shadowed? If so, he should like to 


know what was to be the amount and 
what the nature of those assessed taxes 
which were to be the equivalent of 
£5,000,000 or £6,000,000 of income tax. 
If, again, the income tax were done 
away with, how was taxation to be equa- 
lized among the different classes of so- 


ciety? It had been laid down as a 
first principle of taxation by the right 
hon. Member for Greenwich, that trade, 
real property, and labour, must be taken 
into account, and the burdens of taxation 
fairly apportioned between them. How 
was that to be done if the income tax 
were abolished? Every statistical writer 
who had studied the question would say 
that the income tax was the great equa- 
lizer of taxation among the various 
classes of the community; and if it were 
done away with, would not our system of 
taxation press unduly on the great mass 
of the people, and furnish agitators with 
the argument that the higher classes 
shirked their fair share of the national 
burdens? He wished the House, he 
might add, to take a warning from what 
had occurred in the case of sugar. Hedid 
not mean to blame the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer for abolishing the duty on 
that great article of consumption ; but it 
was the policy of the right hon. Gentle- 
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man the Member for the University of 
London (Mr. Lowe), who reduced the 
duty 4d., and, saying that it was never 
to be reduced again, diminished it 
another $d., which had led to that result. 
When the sugar duties were reduced 
4d. for the second time, everybody felt 
that they had been killed, and that it 
was not worth while continuing the an- 
noyance connected with them for the 
sake of the revenue which they yielded. 
So it would be with the income tax; 
and what, he should like to know, 
would be the answer of the Government 
to persons who argued with respect to it 
in that way? For these reasons he 
wished it had been open to him to take 
the opinion of the House on the propo- 
sal of the Government to reduce the tax. 
Of course he could have no great hopes 
of success if he were to take the opinion 
of the House. When a Government 
proposed to remit a tax, and more espe- 
cially when there was a consent between 
the Leaders of the two benches as to 
that course, there was little chance for a 
private Member—{ ‘‘ Divide,”’ ‘‘Order.’” ] 
Notwithstanding that, he had felt it to 
be his duty to bring the matter forward. 
He should not trouble the Committee to 
g° to a division; but he trusted that the 

overnment would take the question 
duly into consideration ; and if they did 
so, and acted upon it, they would find 
next year that he had been their best 
friend. At any rate, the first thing the 
country would naturally look for from a 
Conservative Government was Conserva- 
tive finance. 

Mr. WHEELHOUSE hoped that to 
whatever other determination the Com- 
mittee or the House itself eventually 
might come, the proposal now made by 
the hon. Member for Orkney (Mr. 
Laing) would find no favour whatever. 
He (Mr. Wheelhouse) did not hesitate 
to say, that for years he had been most 
anxiously desirous of seeing the income 
tax—more especially so much of it as 
was involved in Schedule D—totally 
abolished. For the first time, since the 
days of Sir Robert Peel, we had now a 
Revenue, unaided by income tax, amply 
sufficient for the estimated Expenditure 
of 1874-5, as the nucleus of our present 
year’s financial operations. That Ex- 
penditure, as estimated, amounted in 
the aggregate to £72,503,000, and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, as he (Mr. 
Wheelhouse) understood the right hon, 
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Gentleman, anticipated that there would 
be savings from his proposed Army Pur- 
chase Vote, sufficing to cover any proba- 
ble Supplementary Estimates. Now the 
various items of ordinary revenue, in- 
cluding income tax, taking the whole 
in a sort of tabulated form, from Cus- 
toms down to Miscellaneous Estimates, 
as he (Mr. Wheelhouse) made out, 
amounted to £72,495,000, beyond which 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer caleu- 
lated upon receiving £500,000 for inte- 
rest and the due repayment of advances, 
to which, again, must be appended a 
further sum of £900,000 of uncollected 
income tax to be carried to the account 
of the current year, thus producing 
altogether an estimated Revenue of 
£73,895,000, or in other words, leaving 
a financial surplus of £1,392,000 above 
the Expenditure, and that without any 
new income tax being at present imposed 
or even asked for. Let it be remembered 


that these were the calculations and 
figures of the Department itself, and he 
(Mr. Wheelhouse) must confess that it 
seemed to him, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer had provided—though, no doubt, 
with great foresight—a much larger 
‘‘ sinking fund ”’ to meet possible contin- 


gencies than our prospective require- 
ments were at all likely to demand. If 
it were really impossible at present to 
abolish the impost entirely, he trusted 
he might be permitted to observe that 
he, for one, believed the unconditional 
repeal of this tax—one imposed for a 
temporary exigency only, originaliy— 
would be looked upon by all classes of 
society as an inestimable boon. To keep 
it up at 2d. only was in his opinion to 
render it scarcely worth the cost of col- 
lecting, and it had far better go ‘‘ at once 
and for ever.” But, be that as it might, 
he earnestly hoped that if not now, at all 
events before long, they would recur to 
the doctrine which he would venture to 
remind the House had been laid down 
by nearly every Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, and, indeed, by the vast majority 
of English statesmen for many years 
past—namely, the plain, sensible, ob- 
vious, and straightforward principle, 
that while the income tax should be held 
in the armoury of reserve for special 
exigency, it should never be used as an 
instrument by means of which the fair, 
legitimate burden of general taxation 
should be removed from the shoulders of 
one portion of the community, in order 
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to place it on those of another, often far 
less able, really, to bear the onus of it, 
Again he repeated that he, for one, 
earnestly trusted that the day was close 
at “town § when this tax, at once s0 
burdensome, so inquisitorial, so op- 
pressive, and so obnoxious in every way, 
would be totally and unconditionally re- 

ealed. He would only make one single 
urther remark. He desired to repeat 
in that House what he had taken ocea- 
sion more than once to say elsewhere— 
and he was sorry not to see the right hon, 
Gentleman the Member for the Univer- 
sity of London (Mr. Lowe) in his place, 
on the front bench opposite, that he 
might hear the statement. He (Mr. 
Wheelhouse) was one of those who be- 
lieved that any such accumulation in the 
shape of a single years’ surplus, as three 
or four millions of money, notwithstand- . 
ing, even, that it might be attributable 
in some measure, to a period of unex- 
pected and unexampled financial pros- 
perity, practically demonstrated, in the 
plain and homely language of Yorkshire, 
something savouring very strongly of 
‘‘extremely bad finance,’ because to 
have procured anything like that 
amount, it was abundantly clear that a 
sum of money, unusually and needlessly 
large, had been extracted from the 
pockets of the already overburdened 
taxpayer. 

Sir JOHN LUBBOCK called the at- 
tention of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer to the inconvenience of the present 
system, under which the Income Tax 
Act was passed for only a year ending on 
the 5th of April. As the financial year 
closed on the 31st March, and the 
Budget, therefore, could not be taken 
before that date, there was almost always 
an interregnum during which no income 
tax could legally be levied, and, though 
the Act rendered any dividends which 
might be paid during that period liable 
to such an income tax as the House 
might subsequently impose, the system 
was very inconvenient, and must involve 
a loss to the Exchequer. On the pre- 
sent occasion the dividends on the Public 
Funds themselves were paid on the 8th 
of April; but he did not quite under- 
stand, if they were due on or before the 
5th, under what authority the payment 
was deferred until the 8th; or, if they 
were not due till the 8th, on what autho- 
rity any income tax was deducted. But, 


however this might be, the dividends on 
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several stocks—for instance, the Turkish 
Six per Cent of 1854, the Turkish of 
1871, the Egyptian Seven per Cent of 
1878, one of the Russian loans, and 
others had been paid without any de- 
duction of income tax, and though, no 
doubt, the Act would give the Govern- 
ment a legal right to recover the amount, 
still, as a matter of fact, it would be 
difficult, if not impossible, to do so, and 
there must consequently be a loss to the 
Exchequer. In other cases 3d. in the 
sai bed been paid; whereas the Re- 
solution was only for 2d. in the pound. 
He would therefore ask the right hon. 
Gentleman to consider whether it might 
not be desirable to continue the tax for 
a year and a month, instead of a year, 
so that it should expire, not on the 5th 
of April next, but on the 5th of May, 
by which time, in all probability, the 
financial arrangements would have been 
concluded. In this manner he believed 
some uncertainty and inconvenience would 
be spared, and considerable loss to the 
Exchequer would be avoided. 

Mr. HANKEY corroborated the state- 
ments of his hon. Friend, and hoped the 
right hon. Gentleman would accede to 
the suggestion. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or truz EXCHE- 
QUER recognized the disadvantage and 
inconvenience to which attention had 
just been drawn, and promised to consult 
with the officers of the Revenue in re- 
gard to it. An hon. Friend of his, who 
was very acute in such matters, had sug- 
gested a difficulty by asking at what 
rate the tax would be levied for one 
month—whether at a twelfth part of 2d., 
or how? Perhaps the hon. Baronet 
would allow him to consult him privately 
on the subject. 

Mr. HORSMAN acknowledged that 
although the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer had begun his speech in the earlier 
part of the evening with something like 
an apology for the undue prominence he 
had given to the Departmental officers 
who had assisted in the preparation of 
the Estimates, he had nevertheless fol- 
lowed it up with an explanation which 
seemed entirely satisfactory. The House 
ought not to be called upon to accept the 
opinions of the Revenue officers as to 
the Estimates with which Parliament 
had to deal. It was wrong, indeed, to 
ppply the word “‘ estimate ” to what they 
laid before the Chancellor of the Exche- 
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quer. They gave him facts which he, 
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as a statesman, had to scrutinize and to 
judge. He was supposed to have a 

igher financial knowledge, a stronger 
grasp of financial questions, than they, 
and when he submitted their facts and 
figures to Parliament, they became the 
Estimates of the Government. After 
the explanation of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, they might regard the course 
which had been followed this year as ex- 
ceptional, and might hope that in future 
the officers of Departments would not be 
brought forward in the same prominent 
manner. With reference to the income 
tax he would remark that there had been 
no disposition on the Opposition benches 
to criticize unfavourably the proposals 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
The circumstances of his position were 
such as to entitle him to great forbear- 
ance and indulgence, on one condition— 
namely, that the Budget contained no re- 
actionary finance. In point of fact, the 
Budget was marked by great simplicity 
and common sense, and these qualities 
had made it generally acceptable to the 
House and to the country. He pro- 
tested against the doctrine of the hon. 
Member for Orkney (Mr. Laing), that 
there should always be a respectable 
surplus to be applied to the reduction of 
the National Debt. The hon. Member 
said that the income tax was the basis of 
our whole financial system—the thing to 
which we owed surpluses, remission of 
taxation, and reduction of Debt. Every- 
body acknowledged the income tax to be 
a most objectionable tax—it was inquisi- 
torial, it was immoral—[{‘‘ Oh, oh!” ]— 
yes, it was, because the assessment was 
placed on a declaration made by the tax- 
payer, and it did not matter whether the 
taxpayer was a man of high character 
or of no character at all; and it was an 
unequal tax, because it taxed the clergy- 
man as much as it did the capitalist. It 
was true that Sir Robert Peel had intro- 
duced it for another purpose than as a 
war tax. The object was to relieve the 
finances of the country under exceptional 
circumstances and to re-adjust taxation 
Kither on account of war or as a means 
of re-adjusting taxation the income tax 
had been asked by Government and 
given by the country, and if it was not 
required for one or the other of these 
purposes, it ought in good faith to be 
repealed. He agreed with the hon. 
Member that it was good finance to have 
a safe and moderate surplus. If asked 
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whether he would prefer a deficit of 
£500,000 or a surplus of £3,000,000 or 
£4,000,000, he would say that it was 
sounder and better to have the small 
deficit and to make up for it by taxation 
than to havea surplus of several millions 
applied to purposes which the country 
had never sanctioned or intended. His 
hon. Friend said they ought to have a 
safe surplus for the purpose of reducing 
the National Debt. If the country was 
to be taxed with a view to the reduction 
of Debt, let that fact be distinctly re- 
cognized and understood, and let it not 
be said that a surplus was applied to 
that object in a sort of surreptitious 
manner. 

Lorp ESLINGTON expressed regret 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had come to a resolution to give up a 
penny of the income tax, and wished 
that the right hon. Gentleman had made 
up his mind to retain it. He (Lord 
Eslington) denied that the surplus was 
attributable to the income tax. He was 
not aware that any particular tax was 
appropriated to any particular purpose 
and it was the general competi ates 
country rather than any special source 
of revenue that gave us the surplus. 
The right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Hors- 
man) said the income tax was an im- 
moral tax. It might lead to cases of 
fraud in some few instances; but that 
was no reason for thus describing a 
tax which was an enormous engine of 
power in the hands of a wealthy country 
like this, which the right hon. Gentle- 
man himself admitted to be the basis of 
our financial prosperity, and which he 
(Lord Eslington) should be exceedingly 
loth to part with. He thought the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would have 
acted more prudently if, before propos- 
ing a reduction of the income tax, he 
had taken stock of the great spending 
Departments; and, after informing the 
House what that stock was, have left it 
to them to say whether it was such as 
to justify the parting with this revenue. 

Mr. HORSMAN: My noble Friend 
takes exception to my statement that the 
surplus was owing to the income tax. 
May I ask him how he made his caleu- 
lation, and where the surplus would be 
without the income tax ? 

Sir JAMES LAWRENCE moved as 
an Amendment to the Resolutions of 
Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer in re- 
gard to the Income Tax :— 


Mr, Horsman 
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“That the exemptions provided for in the 
twelfth section of the Act 35 and 36 Victoria 
be extended to persons whose incomes do not 
exceed £200 a-year; and that from all incomes 
above £200 a-year, and not exceeding £500 
a-year £100 be deducted before the Tax is 
charged.” 
The hon. Baronet strongly objected to 
the inhabited house duty, and main- 
tained that it fell upon the occupier in- 
stead of on the landlord. It might not 
be known to the Members of the House 
of Commons now assembled that the 
main reason why the dwellings of the 
working classes were not improved was 
owing to the maintenance of the in- 
habited house duty. It was evaded in 
many instances by leaving out the front 
door leading to many dwellings. With 
respect to the Peabody Trustees, all 
their exertions in behalf of the working 
classes were small as compared with the 
benefits that would result in the im- 
— of dwellings if the inhabited 

ouse duty was done away with. He 
had been asked what has the inhabited 
house duty to do with the income tax? 
He maintained that it was an income 
tax in another form. It was a property 
tax paid by the occupier and not by 
the owner; and it was desirable, for 
sanitary purposes, to repeal it. He would 
remind the Committee that when Sir 
Robert Peel originally imposed the tax, 
incomes of £150 a-year were exempted. 
It could not be denied that the income 
tax pressed most severely upon clergy- 
men, clerks, and others having means 
not exceeding £200 or £250 a-year. 
Even the prosperity of which so much 
had been spoken was of no advantage to 
persons with small fixed incomes, inas- 
much as, without any increased means, 
they had to pay higher prices for all the 
necessaries of life. He believed that 
outside the House three men out of every 
four would regard the Amendment of 
which he had given Notice as an at- 
tempt in the right direction to effect 
an equitable adjustment of a tax which 
pressed harshly and unequally on dif- 
ferent classes of the people. 


Committee. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the words “ Subject to the 
provisions,’ to the words “Three Hundred 
Pounds a-year,” in order to insert the words 
“That the exemptions provided for in the 
twelfth section of the Act of thirty-fifth and 
thirty-sixth Victoria be extended to persons 
whose Incomes do not exceed Two Hun 
Pounds a-year; and that from all Incomes 
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above Two Hundred Pounds a-year, and not 
exceeding Five Hundred Pounds a-year, One 
Hun Pounds be deducted before the Tax is 
charged.” —(Sir James Lawrence.) 
Question i ‘¢ That the words 
roposed to be left out stand part of the 
buestion.” 


Mr. SANDFORD explained that one 
reason why he did not persévere with 
the Motion of which he had given Notice 
was that a Chancellor of the Exchequer 
who had been only six weeks in office 
could not be fairly called upon to con- 
sider the whole question. If, however, 
the hon. Baronet pressed his Motion to a 
division he should vote with him, al- 
though he must not be held responsible 
for the result of the division. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER: The few words which have 
fallen from the hon. Member for Maldon 
(Mr. Sandford) go far to explain the 
position in which we stand with regard 
to the Amendment—namely, that it is 
opening a very large question, which it 
would be difficult, if not impossible, to 
settle at the present moment. I do not 
say much of the effect of the proposal 
of the hon. Baronet opposite (Sir James 
Lawrence). I believe its effect financi- 
ally would be measured by about the 
sum of £240,000; and that would, 
of course, very materially diminish the 
surplus which I have left. On that 
ground alone I should feel a difficulty 
in assenting to it ; but the real ground 
on which I advise the Committee not to 
assent to the Amendment is as follows— 
namely, that it is opening a very delicate 
and important question with which we 
are hardly at the present moment in a 
se effectually to deal. The hon. 

aronet has reminded the Committee that 
when Sir Robert Peel originally imposed 
the income tax he exempted incomes 
below £150; but he did not also remind 
the Committee of the fact that some 
years afterwards the late Prime Minis- 
ter, when Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
carried the tax to a lower stratum— 
namely, to the sum of £100 a-year, and 
that he did so on the ground that it 
was right to make a proper balance 
between the wage-receiving classes and 
the salary-receiving classes. Now, when 
you come to so delicate a question as 
that—as to where the wage-receiving 
class ends and the fixed income class 
commences—it is obvious you had better 
not touch the subject without full con- 
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sideration ; because it would be a grave 
question how to adjust the tax so as not 
to press unfairly upon any class. The 
Government have decided on adjourning 
the whole question of the maintenance 
of the income tax and its incidence till 
they can consider it more at leisure and 
more in connection with the rest of the 
financial system. Therefore, I deprecate 
any attempt to alter its incidence at this 
moment. I do not, however, wish to 
express any opinions adverse to the sen- 
timents of the hon. Baronet opposite, 
for I grant that there is a great deal to 
be said in favour of his proposal, though 
I am not prepared to accept the exact 
figures he names, or even the principle 
that exemption ought to be carried any 
further. I hope we shall not be asked 
to go to a division on this question ; 
because I think it would be an em- 
barrassing and inconvenient vote which 
would rather prejudice the fair con- 
sideration of the question at the 
proper time. With regard to the 
other question which has been mooted 
by my hon. Friend the Member for 
Orkney (Mr. Laing), it is one into which 
I need not now enter. I accept with 
great respect the opinions of so high an 
authority as I freely acknowledge the 
hon. Gentleman to be; but I do not 
altogether share the views he expressed, 
and I am bound to say that, after con- 
sulting the best authorities on the sub- 
ject, and having formed my opinion upon 
the best information I can obtain, I 
arrive at the conclusion that we may fairly 
put the Estimates at the amounts which 
we havetaken. If the House likes to de- 
vote a larger proportion of the surplus we 
believe we shall have, openly, to the 
payment of Debt, I shall have nothing to 
say against it. But, having arrived at 
the conclusion that our Revenue will 
reach such and such a sum, it would not 
be right to underestimate that Revenue 
in order to cheat the House into allow- 
ing us a larger surplus. 

Mr. WHITWELL said, he was gra- 
tified at the large concession which had 
been made to the ratepayers in the re- 
duction of local burdens; but he asked 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer to do 
the same with respect to persons of small 
income who had to pay this tax. 

Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 255 ; 
Noes 139: Majority 116. 

Original Question put, and agreed to, 

2M 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That, on the first day of January one 
thousand eight hundred and seventy-five, the 
following Duties of Excise shall cease to be pay- 
able (that is to say) :— 

“ On Licences to keep Horses or Mules ; 

* On Race Horses ; 

“On Licences for exercising or carrying on 
the trade of a Horse Dealer.” 


Mr. CHAPLIN suggested that it 
would be a great convenience, unat- 
tended by corresponding disadvantage, 
if the date were changed to the Ist of 
July next. 

Mr. PELL moved to report Progress, 
as he wished to have an opportunity of 
raising a discussion on Imperial and 
local taxation. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Chairman do report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again.”— 
(Mr. Pell.) 


Tae CHANCELLOR or truz EXCHE- 
QUER hoped the Motion would not be 
pressed, as the Report of the Resolu- 
tions would afford a fitting opportunity 
for the desired discussion. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Original Question again proposed. 


Tue CHANCELLOR or tnt EXCHE- 
QUER undertook to consider the sug- 
gestion of the hon. Member for Lincoln- 
shire (Mr. Chaplin), and, if it could 
be acceded to, the Resolution could be 
amended on the Report. 

Sir GEORGE JENKINSON said, if 
this course were adopted it followed 
that he must move the Amendments 
which stood on the Paper in his name— 
namely—After “that on” insert ‘‘ and 
after ;’”’ after ‘‘ Excise shall,” leave out 
‘cease to ;” after “be payable,” insert 


“to local funds of counties or boroughs, and 
shall be applied by local authorities in aid of 
the expenses of maintaining turnpike roads of 
which the trusts have become, or may hereafter 
become, extinct.” 

The hon. Baronet said, that the argu- 
ment, that the revenue could not be 
spared, formerly used against the trans- 
ference of these licences to the local au- 
thorities, could not now be used, because 
the Government were proposing to do 
away with the licence altogether. He 
asked that they should be continued, at 
all events for the present year, with the 
view of further consideration as to the 
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maintenance of turnpike roads. By the 
expiration of the turnpike trusts an ad- 
ditional sum of nearly £1,000,000 would 
fall upon real property, and as this sumof 
£480,000 was derivablefrom a tax mainly 
on personal property which was alread 
insufficiently taxed, he asked whether 
it was reasonable that so large a sum, 
which nobody had asked for or wanted, 
should be thrown away when it might 
be retained for the purpose of being 
used in the re-adjustment of one very 
considerable item of local taxation. 


' Amendment proposed, to insert after 
the words ‘‘ That on,’’ the words “ and 
after.”—(Sir George Jenkinson.) 


Tae CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER said, he thought the two grounds 
on which his hon. Friend had urged this 
Amendmentwere not very consistent with 
each other. His hon. Friend thought the 
Government were rather rash in throwin 
away this large sum of £480,000, whic 
he said nobody had asked for, and which 
the revenue could hardly spare; but, at 
the same time, he did not propose to 
husband the sum for Imperial purposes, 
but to give it away to the counties for 
the benefit of turnpike trusts. 


Question, ‘‘ That those words be there 
inserted,’ put, and negatived. 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 


Resolved, “That, on the first day of January 
one thousand eight hundred and seventy-five, 
the following Duties of Excise shall cease to be 
payable (that is to say) :— 

“On Licences to keep Horses or Mules; 

“On Race Horses ; 

“On Licences for exercising or carrying on 
the trade of a Horse Dealer.” 


Tur CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER moved— 

“That, towards raising the Supply granted 
to Her Majesty, the Duties of toms now 
charged on Tea shall continue to be levied and 
charged on and after the first day of by 
one thousand eight hundred and seventy-four, 
until the first day of August, one thousand eight 
hundred and seventy-five, on importation into 
Great Britain or Ireland (that is to say): on 
TO Ge eke le ee ee 


Resolution agreed to. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or txz EXCHE- 
QUER moved—“ That it is expedient 
to amend the Laws relating to the In- 
land Revenue.” 


Resolution agreed to. 
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Mr. J. W. BARCLAY moved— 
“That it is expedient that the Gun 
Licence Act, 1870 be repealed.” The 
hon. Member observed, that if the Mo- 
tion were carried, it would not mate- 
rially affect the financial arrangements 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, for 
the amount of revenue received from 
this tax exceeded by very little £60,000 
per annum. The tax which they had 
now under their consideration was in- 
troduced by the late Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and it was imposed not so 
much for fiscal purposes as a matter of 
police regulation. It was surely absurd 
that the farmers should have to take 
out this licence for the protection of 
their crops. It might be said that there 
was an exception in favour of the farmer, 
but that exception was so couched as to 
be practically useless. Of late years the 
rooks had increased to such a large ex- 
tent that in many parts of Scotland it 
was necessary to employ a lad for pro- 
tection of the crops. These birds would 
attack the crops at various seasons of 
the year, so that it was necessary to 
have a lad maintained all the year round, 
and it was very easy to understand that 
the farmers, when they saw the damage 
sustained from the rooks, should natu- 
rally associate that damage with the late 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. Speaking 
from his own knowledge of many coun- 
try districts in Scotland, he could say 
that this tax had had no small effect in 
bringing about the change of parties in 
that House. He also objected to this 
tax upon a national ground. He thought 
it was extremely desirable that all the 
inhabitants of this country should be ac- 
customed to the use of firearms. If 
they felt themselves stronger in the use 
of firearms, they should have less fear 
of invasion, and consequently they would 
not, as now, be subjected sometimes to 
invasion panic. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That it is expedient that the Gun 
Licence Act, 1870, be repealed.” —( Ir. 
James Barclay.) 


Lorp CHARLES BERESFORD main- 
tained that to repeal the Act would occa- 
sion great loss of life, as many guns 
would be used which would be far more 
fatal to the shooter than to the object 
aimed at. Tax collectors and other un- 
popular persons would not be safe, and 
many Members who now had seats would 
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never have enjoyed the confidence of 
the constituencies they represented had 
the Act not been in force. There was 
one Member at least in that House who 
would not long represent a constituency 
if the tax were repealed. 

Geverat Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
suggested that, as there was a certain 
similarity between the tax on dogs and 
the gun tax, it would be well that 
the two imposts should be considered 
together. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or rox EXCHE- 
QUER said, the question had been raised 
in a manner which took the House by 
surprise. It had not been brought under 
his—the right hon. Gentleman’s—notice 
very much before this evening. Under 
the circumstances, he should like to have 
more time to consider the matter. He 
did not look upon it as a fixed question. 

Capratn NOLAN contended that the 
question was a fixed one. There was a 
great amount of damage done to crops 
through the want of firearms in the 
agricultural districts. 


Question put. 
The Committee divided : — Ayes 48 ; 
Noes 256: Majority 208. 


Resolutions to be reported upon 
Monday next ; 


Committee to sit again 7Zo-morrow. 


REGISTRATION OF BIRTHS AND DEATHS 
BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Scrarer-Booru, Bill to 
amend the Law relating to the Registration of 
Births and Deaths in England, and to con- 
solidate the Law respecting the Registration of 
Births and Deaths at Sea, ordered to be brought 
in by Mr. Sctarer-Bootu, Mr. Cirare Reap, 
and Mr. Secretary Cross. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 80.] 


LOCOMOTIVES ON ROADS BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Cawtey, Bill to amend the 
Law relating to the use of Locomotive Engines 
on Public Roads, ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. Cawtey, Mr. Hick, and Mr. Wyxenam 


Marti. 
Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 81.] 


House adjourned at 
One o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, 24th April, 1874. 


MINUTES.] — Serecr Commitrez — Church 
Patronage, nominated. 

Pustic Birts—First Reading—Harbour Dues 
Isle of Man)* (34); Bishop of Calcutta 
Leave of Absence) * (35). 

Committee—Report—Local Government Provi- 
sional Orders * (26). 

Third Reading—Cattle Disease (Ireland) * (24) ; 
Middlesex Sessions * (22), and passed. 

Royal Assent—Mutiny [37 Vict. c. 5] ; Marine 
Mutiny [87 Vict. c. 5). 


BENGAL FAMINE. 
ADDRESS FOR PAPERS. 


Tae Duxe or ARGYLL rose to call 
the attention of the House to the Papers 
which have been presented relative to 
the Famine in Bengal, and said: My 
Lords, I am quite sure your Lordships 
will not think it unnatural that I should 
take the earliest opportunity which a pro- 
longed illness has permitted me to take 
of addressing to your Lordships some 
observations and some explanation with 
respect to the earlier stages of the famine 
which now prevails in Bengal. And, my 
Lords, it is one of the inconveniences 
which attach to the resignation of a Go- 
vernment before the meeting of Parlia- 
ment, that the Members of that Govern- 
mentmay escape from observations upon, 
or criticism of, the course they have pur- 
sued. I do not know, however, that 
much has been lost in this case; because 
on all occasions the Government of India 
—and I think happily—has been kept 
apart from everything in the nature of 
political feeling, and I am certain that 
even if the late Government had re- 
mained in office, and if I had met Par- 
liament again while still in office, as at 
one time I expected would be the case, 
not one of my noble Friends opposite 
would have attempted to make political 
capital out of this famine in Bengal. 
One of the circumstances which make me 
almost glad that I did not take the 
earliest opportunity of addressing your 
Lordships on this subject is that if I had 
done so, I might have appeared to show 
some want of confidence in my noble 
Friend opposite (the Marquess of Salis- 
bury) as regards the Government of 
India. No inference could be more er- 


roneous than that I felt any such want 
of confidence, and none could give me 
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greater pain. I have the most absolute 
confidence that the honour of Lord 
Northbrook’s government is as safe in 
the hands of my noble Friend opposite 
as I trust the honour of Lord Mayo 
would have been in mine if I had con- 
tinued in office. But, my Lords, not- 
withstanding that, I cannot but feel that 
it would be hardly fair to my noble 
Friend opposite, and hardly right to- 
wards Parliament, if I left him alone to 
explain the course taken by the Govern- 
ment of India during the period when I 
was responsible as Minister for India. 
I cannot but feel that some statement is 
due to your Lordships, to Parliament, 
and to the country. My Lords, it is 
melancholy to think that I should re- 
mind your Lordships of the fact that 
famines are of by no means rare occur- 
rence in India. Without going back to 
the famines of the last century, some of 
which have left terrible remembrances 
in the recollections of the people, but 
going back only to the Mutiny of a few 
years ago, we find that no fewer than 
four scarcities, amounting almost to 
famines, had occurred since that time. 
Every Minister who has had charge of 
the affairs of India, however short his 
term of office, since the Mutiny of 1857, 
hashadtodeal with a scarcity of thatkind 
in some part of India. In 1861-2, my 
noble Friend behind me(Lord Lawrence), 
who so long presided over the Govern- 
ment of India, had to deal with a serious 
famine in the North-West Provinces. 
During the time another of my hon. 
Friends (Viscount Halifax) held the seals 
of the India Office, he had to deal with 
the famine of 1865 and 1866; and when 
he handed those seals to my noble Friend 
opposite, he (the Marquess of Salisbury) 
assumed office in the very midst of a 
famine which has left such a bitter recol- 
lection on the minds of the people. 
Again, when Sir Stafford Northcote gave 
up the seals of office, and I took them, 
in 1868-9, there was then in the North- 
West Provinces a serious famine which 
cost the lives of thousands of people. 
And, lastly, when I retire from office, 
my noble Friend opposite succeeds in the 
middle of a calamity threatening great 
danger to the enormously populous dis- 
trict of Behar. Why do I remind your 
Lordships of these things? Is it to di- 
minish your sense of the horror of such 
occurrences? Quite the contrary. I 
allude to this fact of a long series of suc- 
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cessive famines at frequent intervals, as 
a circumstance which deepens our re- 
sponsibility—because we know, or ought 
to know, the signs and appearances 
of these most disastrous events. I say 
that all the famines in India, and espe- 
cially the famines of late years, are full 
of experience, and do throw increased 
fe Reece onthose who havecharge of 
India at a time when scarcity is threat- 
ened in that Empire. I am willing to 
avow this responsibility. I accept the test, 
because I say the conduct of the Govern- 
ment in India and that of the Government 
at home ought to be tested by this—have 
you or have you not taken advantage 
of the experience you have had, and 
shaped your policy in accordance with the 
conclusions drawn from elaborate in- 
vestigations concerning former great 
famines ? This test I accept on the part 
of Lord Northbrook; and this is the 
test on which I wish to bring his con- 
duct under the consideration of your 
Lordships’ House. My Lords, the first 
news of the famine came in the end of 
October. At that time it was my first 


Bengal 


duty to consider whether the Home Go- 
vernment could do anything, and, if 


they could, what they could do, in re- 
ference to the terrible event which was 
so likely to occur. Now, my Lords, I 
am not one of those who wish to dimi- 
nish the responsibilities of the office 
which lately I had the honour to hold, 
and which is now so worthily filled by 
my noble Friend opposite. It is a posi- 
tion of great responsibility ; but on that 
account it is the more necessary to have 
a clear conception of what constitutes 
the responsibility of the Home Govern- 
ment. The Home Government is what 
it has always been, but more especially 
in recent times, a Government of Con- 
trol—a Government having the power 
to control the local Government of India 
in its policy; but not an Executive Go- 
vernment, in the sense of having ma- 
chinery of its own to carry out the 
functions of an Executive. I cannot but 
say that the electric telegraph is an im- 
mense temptation in this as in other 
Departments to assume duties which 
never can belong to a Home Govern- 
ment. It is a temptation to make sug- 
gestions which would have occurred to 
persons charged with the Government 
in India; and also it is quite possible 
to send fussy telegrams making in- 
quiries which assume action on the part 
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of the Home Government in details with 
which it is incapable of interfering with 
advantage. The most extreme caution 
in these respects ought to be observed 
by the Home Government. But there 
is one thing for which the Home Go- 
vernment is responsible, and that is 
confidence in the policy of the men and 
in the system of policy adopted in India. 
Parliament cannot call Ministers too 
strictly to account for confidence or mis- 

laced confidence in the Government of 
ndia. For the first week or ten days 
after certain news of the threatened 
scarcity came, it was my policy to place 
implicit confidence in Lord Northbrook 
and Sir George Campbell. I did, on 
consultation with my right hon. Friend 
at the head of the Government, make 
one or two suggestions, and I did make 
one or two inquiries, which will be found 
in the Papers; but beyond this, having 
satisfied myself of the policy of Lord 
Northbrook, I placed entire confidence 
in the conduct of affairs in India by 
Lord Northbrook and Sir George Camp- 
bell. Now, my Lords, this was not a 
blind confidence. It was a confidence 
justified by several important conside- 
rations, to which I wish to direct the 
attention of your Lordships. In the 
first place, my Lords, I placed confidence 
in the Government of India on account 
of the time they first took alarm and 
intimated that they were preparing to 
deal with the coming evil. This im- 
portant point may not strike those Mem- 
bers of your Lordships’ House who are 
not acquainted with the details. The 
first alarm was on the 25th of October. 
Now, if we look to former famines we 
shall find that sometimes they followed 
after the desolation of war, but the 
greater number of them were due, not 
to the failure of rain in one season, but 
to its failure in several seasons—two or 
three generally. In the case of the 
present famine, however, there had been 
three excellent seasons preceding the 
bad one, and up to the beginning of 
September there was not the smallest 
alarm arising from a previous failure 
of rain. What happens generally is a 
deficiency of the ordinary rains in the 
months of July and August. Well, that 
is not very serious. It never is fatal 
if the rain which has already fallen is 
supplemented by a fallin September and 
October ; and therefore no considerable 
alarm is felt till it is found that there 
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is a deficiency in the September and 
October rains. Now, my Lords, this 
deficiency is never ascertained till about 
the third week in October, and that was 
just the time—the 25th of October— 
when Sir George Campbell telegraphed 
to the Viceroy that besides the failure 
of the July and August rains there was 
additional failure, and therefore there 
was cause for grave alarm. My Lords, 
all those circumstances justified the Home 
Government in placing considerable con- 
fidence in the Government of India. You 
will find in the case of previous famines 
that almost invariably the alarm had 
been taken at a much later period, and 
measures to meet the famine adopted 
much later. I think that in the instance 
of the Orissa Famine in which so many 
lives were lost there was no serious 
alarm till the month of June. There 
was another circumstance which induced 
the Home Government to place great 
confidence in the Government of India. 
Iam putting it second in order, though 
perhaps I ought to have placed it first. 
There is a glib maxim which has been 
repeated till it is accepted as one con- 
veying a great truth, ‘‘ Measures, not 
men;’’ but I am disposed to think 
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that the saying ought to be ‘Men, 
not measures,”’ because no measures are 


so good as good men. If you have 
good men, you may place your confi- 
dence in that circumstance without look- 
ing very much into the measures. In 
the case of my noble Friend (Lord 
Northbrook), I know that he is a man 
who looks into everything for himself; 
and as regards Sir George Campbell, 
Lieutenant Governor of Bengal, on whom 
finally the responsibility rests, I would 
ask your Lordships whether there is a 
more efficient man in the whole of the 
Civil Service? As Chairman of the 
Orissa Commission, appointed at the 
instance of my noble Friend opposite to 
inquire into the causes of the Orissa 
Famine, Sir George Campbell is the 
author of a most able and elaborate 
Report on the history of Indian famines, 
which is accessible to every member of 
the Government of India. When the 
present famine threatened, he was in a 
poate which would enable him to carry 

is own doctrines into practice, and I 
felt convinced, from his known character 
and ability, that no measure would be 
neglected which could possibly prevent 
or mitigate the impending calamity. I 
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may mention another circumstance which 
induced me to place this confidence in 
the Government of India. It was the 
nature of the measures which, within 
12 days of the first alarm, were an- 
nounced by Lord Northbrook as the 
outline of his policy. When I say this 
I think I shall be able to prove it. In 
the very first Resolutions then adopted 
there was indicated action on every point 
on which inaction had led to previous 
loss of life. There was not a point of 
policy which was not touched, and touched 
as clearly as so short a document could 
touch on it, in the Resolutions of the 
7th of November. One point to which 
I particularly call the attention of your 
Lordships I am about now to refer to. 
The experience of former famines in 
India has been summarized in a vast 
massof Papers in the India Office; but 
three documents in relation to these 
famines are of primary importance. On 
the famine of 1861-2 Colonel Baird Smith 
made avery full Report; on the Orissa 
Famine an elaborate Report was drawn 
up by the Commission of which Sir 
George Campbell was Chairman; and 
on the famine of 1868-9 Mr. Henvey 
made a Report which contains much in- 
formation. This latter Report is im- 
portant for the further reason that it 
relates to the first famine which occurred 
after the Orissa. Report was made, and 
this Report on the Orissa Famine stands 
first of all for completeness and for the 
advice contained in it as to the policy 
to be pursued in atime of famine. Now 
the subject of famines in India is so 
large an one that noble Lords may be 
excused for not being acquainted with 
all the contents of those Reports; but 
the main conclusions come to in them 
may be reduced to three or four general 
conclusions. The first is that trade will 
do nothing for those who cannot buy. 
The second is closely connected with the 
first, and isthat trade will do everything 
for those who can buy far better than any 
Government can do it, and that conse- 
quently the less you interfere with it 
the better. The third conclusion is 
that in certain extreme cases the Go- 
vernment must not only buy, but im- 
port, and possibly for those who can buy 
as well as those who cannot. Lastly, 
the fourth conclusion is that the Govern- 
ment must not supersede local efforts 
and local charity, but must back and 
help and organize them. I wish shortly 
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to direct the attention of the House to 
the consequences which follow from these 
eneral conclusions as to the course the | 
ccm ought to take. I am almost | 
afraid your Lordships may think I am | 
trifling with your Lordships when I 
dwell upon a conclusion so obvious as_ 
that trade will do nothing for those who | 
cannot buy; but, like many principles’ 
in science which are just as obvious, a. 
long time seems to be required before 
ople can be got to understand it. The’ 
act certainly is that its non-recognition 
in former famines cost thousands of lives. 
It was a common thing in former famines | 
for the Government of India to quote a! 
sentence from Mr. John Stuart Mill. 
He was a great authority on political 
economy with most men, but owing to’ 
his long connection with the India Office 
he was naturally an authority of the 
highest weight with the officials of India; 
and the sentence to which I am about to 
refer your Lordships has been quoted 
over and over again by them when asked 
to take effective measures for the supply 
of food in atime of famine. The sentence 
is this— 


“ Direct measures at the cost of the State to 
procure food from a distance are expedient when, 


from peculiar reasons, the thing is not likely to 
be done by private speculation. In any other 
case they are a great error. Private traders will 
not in such cases venture to compete with the 
Government, and though a Government can do 
more than one merchant, it cannot do nearly as 
much as all merchants.” 

A curious and unfortunate circumstance 
in respect of this sentence is that those 
who have been in the habit of quoting 
Mr. Mill on the point have quoted the 
latter part of the sentence without the 
previous part. That is to say—they 
have not quoted Mr. Mill’s limitation of 
his proposition—they did not see the 
bearing of it: but when we come to 
examine the point properly we see the 
enormously difficult duty cast upon the 
Government, because the first thing they 
have to do is to see what is the number 
of people which the rise of prices will 
deprive of the means of buying. This 
is really most difficult, because what in 
one district may be a famine price may 
not be at all so in another. The first 
duty of the Government is to estimate 
the number of the pauper population 
for whom they will be obliged to provide 
in consequence of the failure, and of the 
inability of these people to buy food at 
the enhanced rates. No doubt it was 
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most unfortunate that in former famines 
stress was laid on the latter part of that 
sentence, without reference to the pre- 
vious part. In this, as in many other 
cases, political economy was charged 
with what it was not guilty of; the real 
error being in the partial conclusions 
drawn by particular individuals from 
principles which are in themselves cor- 
rect.’ Certainly it was a great error 
when in former famines the Government 
omitted to purchase for those who could 
not buy forthemselves. Inmost countries, 
and in India, perhaps, of all others, there 
is a large class of the population who are 
always bordering on mendicancy—on 
pauperism. To say the least, that class 
is not less numerous comparatively than 
in any other country. Then there is 
another duty of a Government in time of 
famine, when dealing with a large able- 
bodied class, as far as they can be called 
able-bodied, and who live from hand to 
mouth on their daily wages. One of 
their first duties is to provide the coolie 
class with timely public works. It was 
not in the middle of the famine, when 
the people were reduced in strength from 
loss of food, that these works should be 
provided—you ought to begin before 
they lose their strength and supply 
them with labour on the public works 
early enough to sustain them in good 
physical condition. With regard to the 
next principle laid down in these Re- 
ports—that trade can do all for those who 
can buy—I think I need hardly prove 
that to your Lordships; but there are 
very many people in this country by 
whom the principle is pooh-poohed. I 
doubt, my Lords, if in this country there 
is an adequate idea of the extent and 
energy of the private trade of India. 
By the last census the population of 
Bengal was 70 millions. Just consider 
what must be the amount of private 
trade to provide for that population, 
with such an enormous proportion of it 
living from hand to mouth. Just con- 
sider the number of private traders who 
must carry on business in Bengal to pro- 
vide for the daily feeding of that people! 
I believe it is true what is said in Sir 
George Campbell’s Report on the Orissa 
Famine—that there is no country in 
which greater energy is shown by the 
private traders than in India. And re- 
member that all these transactions are 
founded on the mercantile notion of the 
hope of profit. Conceive any Govern- 
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ment interfering with that trade—any 
Government letting it be understood for 
a moment, or letting it be misunder- 
stood, that they were about to supply 
food to the whole population! Only 
conceive, my Lords, what effect that must 
have on trade and on the food supply 
of the whole population. You will 
readily understand, my Lords, why it is 
constantly stated in these Papers, and 
why it was constantly in the mind of 
Lord Northbrook, and in that of every 
Viceroy who preceded him, that no 
action should be taken by the Govern- 
ment which could tend to arrest the 
operations of the enormous trade on 
which so very many millions depend 
for their supply of food. There is a 
reality in the danger which I am quite 
satisfied the public mind of this country 
has not realized, and I doubt whether it 
will be easy to bring it home to them. 
An early and emphatic declaration as to 
the intentions of the Government on 
such a point was essential, because any 
mistake in the matter might have led to 
a famine with which previous famines 
would have borne no comparison. With 
regard to the importation of food by the 
Government, it is to be remembered 
that there are districts of India which 
are almost entirely importing districts. 
Orissa is one of them, and on the 
occasion of the famine there, the mon- 
soon having set in, the sea was imprac- 
ticable for vessels. The consequence 
was a want of food, even for those who 
could buy. That circumstance had im- 
pressed itself on the minds of those who 
have to deal with the present famine. 
It was perceived that in districts which 
private trade could not or would not 
supply the Government must do it. This 
is an important point to which I must 
refer—because I am sorry to say that in 
the famine of 1868-9 there was, un- 
fortunately, a neglect of this precaution 
in regard to one or two isolated districts 
of Central India, which are nearly sur- 
rounded by native States; and I am 
afraid that neglect led to very calamitous 
results. The loss of life owing to the 
neglect of that precaution was estimated 
at something like 25 per cent of the 
population. The last conclusion in the 
Reports to which I have been alluding 
is that the Government ought not to 
attempt to supersede local efforts. There 
was a very important correspondence on 
this point between my noble Friend 
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(Lord Lawrence) and the Lieutenant 
Governor of the North-West Provinces. 
My noble Friend, with terrible recollec- 
tions of the Orissa Famine, was anxious 
that the Government should make them- 
selves reponsible for the really helpless, 
irrespective of charitable institutions; 
but Sir William Muir remonstrated with 
my noble Friend. He said, in effect, 
that if you announce that the Govern- 
ment will be responsible it will be as- 
sumed that you want no assistance from 
ae charity, and make no allowance 
or the local efforts of communities, large 
numbers of whom are in good circum- 
stances, and able to afford aid to the 
mass of the population. He saw that if 
the liability of the State in the first in- 
stance was recognized, then there could 
be no ground for appeal to the public for 
aid towards performing an obligation 
devolving absolutely on the Government. 
The result was that my noble Friend to 
a certain extent gave way, and it was 
announced that the Government would 
back local exertions with an equal amount 
ofmoney. That was the conclusion come 
to in the famine of 1868-9. In the very 
beginning of the present famine, Lord 
Northbrook impressed on the local offi- 
cers their responsibility, and directed 
preparations to be made for the supply 
of those districts which private trade 
would not supply. Indeed, your Lord- 
ships will find every word of the con- 
clusions to which I have called your at- 
tention embodied in the Resolutions 
drawn up by Lord Northbrook; but I 
wish to rectify one or two mistakes which 
have been made in reference to those 
general conclusions of policy as sketched 
out by the Viceroy. Your Lordships 
will recollect that when first the people 
of this country were informed of Lord 
Northbrook’s relying on public works 
in relief of the famine, there was an 
immediate cry of remonstrance through 
the Press by various persons, some of 
whom are of very high authority. One 
of them is my friend Sir George Balfour. 
I received in private also a great num- 
ber of remonstrances from friends of 
mine who are intimately acquainted with 
India. They objected to the public 
works, and pointed to the Irish Famine 
in proof of the soundness of their objec- 
tion. There was great truth in some of 
what was urged, and I called the atten- 
tion of Lord Northbrook to it, in order 
that he might act as. he thought fit on 
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reading those objections. But there 
was one great mistake. People con- 
founded the public relief works in India 
with works such as those had recourse 
to in the Irish Famine, and which were 
not begun until the people had been 
weakened. by starvation. The relief 
works in India were works intended for 
the able-bodied before they began to 
suffer from famine, and it was the duty 
of the Government having to feed these 
people to get from them such labour as 
they were able to give in return. Such 
works as these are exactly in accordance 
with one of the recommendations in the 
Report on the Orissa Famine. I wish 
on this point to direct the attention of 
the House to what Sir George Campbell 
says— 
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“Very great reliance was placed on this 
means of relief, but our remarks have already 
shown that in the districts west of Calcutta 
they were wholly ineffectual to prevent extreme 
famine. It was before the districts had lapsed 
into extreme‘and general famine that such works 
might have been carried on in a way at once 
useful to the State and beneficial to the people. 
In all those districts it may be said that both 
the state of the people and the nature of the 
seasons required that anything effectual that 
was to be done in that way should be done 
before the 1st of June. We must pronounce 
that up to that time nothing effectual had been 
done. Works were not attempted on a suffi- 
ciently large scale; those that were attempted 
were not conducted on a footing calculated to 
relieve the famine-stricken ; and above all, food 
was not supplied.” 


The course there recommended in respect 
of relief works is the one adopted by 
Lord Northbrook. There is another 
mistake, but one which not unnaturally 
arose out of the Abstract presented to 
Parliament of the Correspondence be- 
tween Lord Northbrook and the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of Bengal. In this 
case Sir George Campbell asked for a 
vote of credit of £500,000 sterling. 
Lord Northbrook demurred to that 
demand. From this it has been argued 
that Sir George Campbell was left with- 
out means—without straw to make his 
bricks. This is a perfectly natural mis- 
take for anyone to make who reads this 
Correspondence by itself. But in reality 
there was no question of money ; it was 
@ question of account. In accordance 
with a rule made during the Governor- 
Generalship of Lord Mayo each dis- 
trict is to have a provincial budget ; and 
Lord Northbrook, aware that at the 


time when Sir George Campbell made 
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the application there was a considerable 
surplus in the hands of the Bengal 
Government for provincial purposes, 
thought that until that surplus was ex- 
hausted money should not come from 
other sources— 


“The Government of India replied on the 
13th November to this letter, forwarding a précis 
of the discussion at the Conference, and stating 
that, while thinking the grant of a credit of 50 
lacs at present premature, it was prepared to 
support the Government of Bengal with such 
financial means as might be deemed necessary. 
The action of Government was to be at first 
limited to providing for the consumption of 
those employed on the relief works, but this 
decision was not to debar the Government of 
Bengal from acting on its own responsibility in 
case of any sudden emergency.” 


There was another request made by the 
Lieutenant Governor at that time, to 
which Lord Northbrook also demurred. 
He was asked, ‘‘Are you prepared to 
undertake to supply food not only to 
those who labour, but to those who can- 
not?” What was his answer? He 
said he was not prepared to make an 
announcement that Government would 
provide for the entire population, irre- 
spective of the questions of local exer- 
tion and local charity; but he was 
prepared to do what was done in order 
to back local charity and bring about 
local organization where it could not be 
done without the assistance of Govern- 
ment. That, I think, was a wise reso- 
lution. Depend upon it, my Lords, it 
would have em dangerous to the ony 
classes themselves as well as to the Go- 
vernment for Lord Northbrook to have 
given any other answer. It would be 
impossible for any Government to adhere 
to proper principles, and give any other 
answer. One other misunderstanding 
has arisen with regard to the policy of 
Lord Northbrook,‘and this is in refer- 
ence to local transport. My noble Friend 
opposite (the Marquess of Salisbury), in 
a speech delivered by him very early in 
the Session, did what I think was entire 
justice to Lord Northbrook, and I hope 
my noble Friend will allow me to say 
that I regard that speech as worthy of 
his high character and his high position. 
He alluded to the fact that Lord North- 
brook had said the preparations for local 
transport were several weeks behind. 
That is perfectly true, but the blame 
does not rest with Lord Northbrook. 
Now, Sir George Campbell is almost as 
much a personal friend of mine as Lord 
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Northbrook; but I ask—Can anyone 
reading these Papers say with truth that 
Lord Northbrook neglected the local 
transport? In his comments on the 
weekly reports sent in to him “local 
transport”’ was a cry of his that invari- 
ably found a place; and if your Lord- 
ships will look at the Papers laid upon 
the Table I think you will find that up 
to the 15th of January all the reports 
of the local officers stated that the 
preparations for local transport were 
going on satisfactorily. It is impos- 
sible for the Governor General to 
be everything. He makes a demand 
on those who are informed of his policy 
and are to assist him in carrying it 
out, and he could make that demand of 
no abler man than Sir George Campbell. 
Unfortunately he was in enfeebled 
health, and, of course, he relied more or 
less on the local officers—to whom I 
must do the justice of saying that it was 
difficult for them to make any accurate 
estimate what preparations would be 
required—for the reason that the area of 
the famine was changing from week to 
week. By the dispensation of Provi- 
dence, rain fell in the winter, and as 
every shower narrowed the area, it was 
impossible to say where the danger had 
passed away, or where the real famine 
spot would be found. Consequently, 
for a time the local officers had very 
little means of ascertaining what would 
be the magnitude of the exertions re- 
quired of them. Great allowances must 
therefore be made. Nevertheless, after 
local inquiries, and after receiving so 
many of these weekly reports stating 
that the preparations for local trans- 
port were going on satisfactorily, Lord 
Northbrook said, ‘‘ I am not satisfied ;” 
and he said to Sir George Campbell, 
‘* You are not able to go,’ but with the 
concurrence of Sir George he took the 
best step that could have been taken 
under the circumstances—he sent Sir 
Richard Temple, who was to succeed 
him in the Lieutenant-Governorship ; 
and we must all rejoice at the energy 
and ability he has shown in seeing to the 
local preparations. For the last two 
years Sir Richard Temple has been under 
a cloud of unpopularity as Finance 
Minister, which he by no means de- 
served, and I believe the sole cause was 
that he carried out what had been the 
uniform policy of my noble Friend behind 
me (Lord Lawrence), and Lord Mayo 
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and myself, in respect to Income Tax, 
There is no more able or accomplished 
man connected with the Government of 
India. There is another important 
point to which I wish to draw attention, 
and perhaps some of your Lordships will 
think that I ought to have come to it 
sooner. It is the question whether Lord 
Northbrook was right or wrong in re- 
fusing to prohibit the export of food from 
India. My Lords, I am certainly willing 
to rest my defence of that policy on the 
most able, clear, and statesmanlike argu- 
ment of Lord Northbrook himself. It is 
contained in the Papers that have been 
laid on the Table, and I hope all your 
Lordships will readit. When I see any 
answer to that Paper I shall believe 
it isa disputable policy; but I have seen 
no attempt to answer it—no attempt to 
so much as deal with it. The fact is, the 
objections to the prohibition of exports 
of food from India are so numerous that 
their name is legion. I venture to say 
that every individual mind as it considers 
the question will find a new argument 
againstit. There is one argument which 
has great force with me. A good deal 
has been said of the hardship which such 
a prohibition would entail on those who 
deal in the ordinary supplies of food 
—there would be a great deal of hard- 
ship inflicted on the merchants if they 
were deprived of their ordinary trade ; 
but is there not another class of people 
who would be most seriously affected? My 
Lords, those who export food from India 
or from any other country are primarily 
the merchants; but who sell to them ? 
The farmers in India sell to those mer- 
chants, and they get a better price for 
their produce because it may be exported. 
The first effect of a prohibition on that 
exportation is a fine on the agricultural 
interests—you prevent them from getting 
the prices which otherwise they would 
obtain. And who are the farmers who 
would be affected? A proposition is made 
to prohibit exportation from all the ports 
—from Kurrachee, many thousands of 
miles away ; from Calcutta, Bombay, and 
Madras. All the farmers who supply 
the merchants who export from those 
places are to be deprived of the oppor- 
tunity of getting the highest price for 
their produce. What would be said if 
anyone proposed that in case of a famine 
in their part of the country the farmers 
of Ulster were to be prohibited from 
exporting their grain to the Clyde? Not 
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would such a measure have done 

no good in the present case ; but I will 
further, and say that if exportation 
those districts had been prohibited, 
matters would have been worse—because 
in consequence of being able to get a 
better price for their produce the farmers 
in Behar have had more money to ex- 
pend on labour. I need not dwell further 
on the subject. The point has been 
settled, and settled, I trust, for ever. 
Some complaint has been made that the 
answer of Sir George Campbell was not 
prepared. I am afraid that the omis- 
sion was occasioned owing to the change 
of office; but I certainly gave instruc- 
tions that the answer should be pre- 
pared, and I am sure that all who know 
the high character of Sir Henry Ander- 
son will admit that he must have be- 
lieved he was giving a perfectly fair 
representation of the case. I regret, I 
say, the omission of Sir George Camp- 
bell’s letter, but that omission is now 
supplied. My firm conviction, I may 
add is, that Sir George Campbell was 
greatly influenced by the knowledge 
that the measure of which he speaks 
was the one which recommended itself 
to the Native mind: but, in Sir George 
Campbell’s own letter I find no valid 
argument for the adoption of the course 
which he recommended the Government 
of India to pursue. I have very few 
more observations to address to the 
House. There is, I think, a very gene- 
ral impression in the public mind that, 
although Lord Northbrook is doing very 
well in India, he is liable to the charge 
of having changed his policy, and of 
having been for some time somewhat 
lax. Now that is an entire mistake. 
Within 12 days of the first alarm Lord 
Northbrook sketched out the policy 
which up to this moment he has con- 
sistently pursued. There has been no 
change whatever in his policy, or if any, 
it was only such a change as occurs in 
the plans of every man as they become 
developed. It is that change which 
appears to take place in the plans of 
some great captains when after what 
seems to be a period of delay and confu- 
sion their columns are found to be con- 
verging on the point of attack. I am 
quite willing to admit that he may be pre- 
mature in his anticipations of victory over 
such a calamity as this famine. In 
those matters we are in the hands of 
Providence, and if there should be an- 
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other year of want of rain I certainly 
cannot contemplate without a feeling of 
horror the duties which will be thrown 
on the Government of India. But there 
is some language held with regard to 
Lord Northbrook against which I now 
feel called upon most strongly to protest. 
I hear it often stated that Lord North- 
brook will be judged by results. What 
that means I am not quite sure. If it 
means that he is to be condemned be- 
cause there will be a certain amount of 
loss of life from famine, I think it is not 
just. It is not for us, at all events, who 
know Lord Northbrook’s policy to stand 
by and say, ‘‘ We have nothing to sug- 
gest. We feel you are doing everything 
that can be done. We see no fault in 
your arrangements, but nevertheless for 
the loss of life which occurs we will hold 
you responsible.’ That is a course to 
which I for one demur. We all in this 
country ought, I think, to speak on this 
subject with some modesty—When I 
say, ‘‘ we all,’ I mean all public writers, 
all public speakers, all public men. It 
is not so very long since we had to deal 
with a famine within our own shores—a 
famine which was encountered by all 
the inexhaustible resources of the Eng- 
lish people in wealth, in intelligence, in 
charitable feeling, and in organizing 
power; and what was the result? We 
ran, I am sorry to say, a losing race 
with disease and death. We did, in- 
deed, save many lives, but there were 
many which we failed to save. But 
what were the difficulties of the Irish 
famine, confined to at most 3,000,000 of 
people, within a limited area, with our 
own resources to be dealt with by coun- 
try gentlemen, magistrates, and clergy— 
what are the difficulties in such a case, 
I would ask, compared with the difficul- 
ties to be encountered by the Govern- 
ment of India in dealing with the famine 
in that country? It was observed by my 
noble Friend behind me then Governor 
of Madras, that in India we are dealing 
with men who will starve, though food 
may be brought to their very doors, be- 
cause owing to the prejudices of caste 
they will not take it when it is placed 
within their reach. Such are some of the 
difficulties with which you have to con- 
tend, and with which nothing in this 
country can for a moment be compared. 
If, then, the Government of England, 
with all its power, energy, and re- 
sources, was unable to save its own 
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population from death in Ireland, what 
right have you to say that the policy of 
Lord Northbrook has failed even though 
hundreds—it may be thousands—should 
perish of famine in India? I was glad 
to find that my noble Friend opposite 
(the Marquess of Salisbury), who at- 
tended a meeting the other day at the 
Mansion House, referred to the good 
effect which the exertions to relieve them 
which were being made in England 
might have on the people of that coun- 
try. I agree with him that the value 
of human life is a thing comparatively 
unknown in the East—it is the product 
of Christian civilization—but I have no 
doubt that the people of India will be 
struck by the exertions to save human 
life which are being made by the English 
nation. A right rev. Prelate who is not 
present (the Bishop of Manchester), but 
who takes an active part in social as 
well as other questions, in a sermon 
which he recently preached, condemned 
the Government of England for doing 
all that was being done to relieve the 
famine in India at the expense of the 
people of England. I fully understand 
the feeling which must have animated 
the right rev. Prelate; but at the same 
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time I must rejoice that Her Majesty’s 
Government has adhered to the good 
old Constitutional doctrine of keeping 
the Treasuries of England and India 


separate. The sentiment—the natural, 
powerful, and laudable sentiment—-which 
dictated the policy recommended by the 
Bishop of Manchester I can well under- 
stand. I am sure, however, after five 
years’ experience at the India Office, 
that India would be the loser by any 
mixing of the two Exchequers. One 
sentence which was spoken by the right 
hon. Gentleman at the head of the 
Government during the progress of 
the elections did, I confess, somewhat 
alarm me; but, as the right hon. Gen- 
tleman has since said with great humour, 
and, I must add, with great good humour, 
‘a good deal has happened since then.” 
I shall not, therefore, further refer to 
what fell from the right hon. Gentle- 
man; but I may observe that I have 
seen within the last few weeks some 
indications of a difference of opinion be- 
tween the Press of India and the Press 
of England with respect to which I should 
wish to say a few words. The Press of 
India is beginning to affirm that the 
Press of England has commenced to 
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exaggerate the famine. Now, that I do 
set tallove to be true. I am fully con- 
vinced, with the Press of England, that 
had it not been for the exertions of the 
Government we should have lost thou- 
sands of lives already by the deplorable 
famine in India. I attribute the differ- 
ence between the tones of the two Presses 
to the fact that in India the people are 
beginning to feel that the necessary 
expenditure for the relief of the famine 
is to be met by them and not by us. 
We are, I think, nevertheless right in 
making the people of that country pay 
for the famine; while we ought to re- 
member that we derive considerable ad- 
vantages from our connection with that 
country. I have sometimes heard it 
said that that connection confers no 
benefit on England. I believe, however, 
that the people of India are quite sharp 
enough to see through this language. 
They know perfectly well that, as a love 
of possession is one of thestrongest in- 
stincts of the individual mind, so a love 
of dominion is one of the strongest in 
the life of nations. No nation, perhaps, 
has had it stronger than England. I 
believe we have administered India for 
the benefit of its people, and that while 
we have indulged the passion for domi- 
nion to the extent we have, we are fully 
conscious of the great uses it has served 
in the history of the country, the great 
duties it embraces, and the splendid 
opportunities which it affords. 


Moved that an humble Address be presented 
to Her Majesty for, 

Copies of the Annual Report on the Revenue 
and Settlement Administration of Oude for the 
year ending 30th September 1872: 

Copy of the Despatch from the Secretary of 
State in Council relative to that Report, dated 
February 1874: 

Copy of the Report for the same Province for 
the year ending 30th September 1873.—(Zhe 
Duke of Argyll.) 


Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: My 
Lords, having had an opportunity at an 
earlier ot | in the Session of making 
the observations which I felt it my duty 
to offer with reference to the policy that 
had been pursued in India, I will not 
weary you by attempting to repeat them 
on the present occasion. But I cannot 
do otherwise than express my gratifica- 
tion that my noble Friend opposite (the 
Duke of Argyll) has thought fit to give 
us, not only the pleasure of hearing a 
most instructive and most eloquent 
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speech, but also that defence of his con- 
duct while he was responsible as Indian 
Minister which every responsible Minis- 
ter owes to the public of this country. 
For I quite agree with him in thinking 
that anomalous, difficult, and intricate 
as the duties and the position of the Se- 
eretary of State occasionally are, there 
is undoubtedly—with respect to all that 
is done in India, a great responsibility 
resting on him to the people of this 
country; and that acceleration of the 
means of communication to which my 
noble Friend alluded, if it is, as he says, 
in some sense a temptation, is also a 
great addition to the responsibilities of 
the Secretary of State. He is bound to 
keep himself fully acquainted with all 
the Government of India is doing; he is 
bound to see that the Viceroy of India 
is in no degree and at no time uncertain 
as to the policy which he himself is pre- 
pared to sanction; and yet he must do 
this without diminishing, without trench- 
ing unduly on the responsibility—above 
all, without lowering the dignity and 
high position—of that great Officer 
whose estimation in the eyes of the 
people of India is the mainspring of the 
Government of that country. My Lords, 
the matters to which my noble Friend 
has referred are detailed fully in the 
Papers now on your Lordships’ Table. 
It has been said that the time has not 
yet come for judging the Viceroy’s con- 
duct. I confess I cannot see what future 
revelations or what future events can 
place the Parliament of this country in 
a better position to judge of it than they 
arenow. The Papers have been laid on 
the Table. Even that temporary Jacuna 
which has been attributed to Sir Henry 
Anderson — of whom my right hon. 
Friend has not expressed too high an 
opinion—has been supplied and placed 
within the reach of all. I will not dwell 
at length on the circumstances of the 
Viceroy’s policy. I think we are all 
agreed that in every particular except 
one he did everything which we, looking 
at his proceedings after the event, would 
desire that he should have done. There 
was one deficiency—a deficiency which 
he has himself acknowledged, although 
the blame for it rests in no degree on 
him. I have no doubt that the transport 
arrangements were delayed for too long 
aperiod. If I could put my finger on 
any one point of that kind, it would be 
to say that considerable embarrassment 
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and some suffering might probably have 
been spared if the Durbhanga Railway, 
leading to the districts affected had been 
made sooner than it was. But, as my 
noble Friend has said, the Viceroy must 
rely on the opinions of others, the same 
as the Governor of Bengal; and no one 
can blame the local officers who could 
not bring themselves to believe either in 
the terrible aspects of the phenomena 
themselves, or in the singular and mar- 
vellous rapidity with which they burst 
forth. It was the sudden rise in prices, 
the sudden failure of resources, the sud- 
den destitution of the population which 
took so many of these officers by sur- 
prise. They thought it would come on 
them to some extent gradually. Misled 
by the too sanguine tone of a certain 
number of those local officers, I believe 
it is true that the Viceroy delayed the 
transport arrangements too long. That 
deficiency has been fully madé up now, 
and it was, it seems to me, the main de- 
ficiency that can be attributed to the Vice- 
roy’s Government in this crisis. It ap- 
pears to me that Lord Northbrook has 
shown marvellous energy and foresight. 
The resolution to maintain his own opinion 
between two adverse forces of criticism 
acting on him at the same time in a ca- 
pricious and fitful manner, and yet with 
extreme violence—the resolution to ad- 
here steadily to the views he had formed 
upon thought and inquiry, and to carry 
them out to a successful issue — these 
are, my Lords, the qualities which do 
not, perhaps, at the moment earn praise, 
but they are qualities which make a 
great administrator and secure lasting 
and never-failing fame. It has been 
the duty of my noble Friend to dwell 
upon and justify the past policy of the 
Viceroy, and of the Office over which 
he (the Duke of Argyll) presided. 
I will not follow him further into that 
subject, and my only excuse for de- 
taining your Lordships any longer is 
that I wish to allude to one or two points 
which refer to the policy of the Viceroy 
as it has been developed during the 
period that I have been connected with 
the India Office. There is one point to 
which I am glad my noble Friend ad- 
verted. A very great authority—a noble 
Friend who was formerly Viceroy of In- 
dia—has been arrayed against us on the 
financial policy of this Government to- 
wards that of India. My noble Friend 
has laid it down that it was the duty of 
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the English Government — and I think 
he has rather reproached us for want of 
generosity and humanity in falling 
short of our duty—to have given India 
the benefit of an English guarantee. 
Now, two policies have been recom- 
mended for the relief of the Indian 
Treasury—namely, the one to make a 
gift to India from the Imperial Exche- 
quer, and the other to help her by a 
guarantee. I think anybody who cast 
his eyes this morning on the telegram 
giving the financial state of India would 
see how absurd is the proposal that a 
gift should be made to her from the 
Treasury of England. There is not one 
of our fifty Colonies which would not 
have the right to come in and ask for 
the same thing. Why, what is the state 
of the Indian Treasury? There is a 
certain item called ‘‘ Extraordinary Ex- 
enditure,” which may, perhaps, mis- 
ead the ordinary reader. This ‘ Ex- 
traordinary Expenditure” is an expen- 
diture for remunerative purposes. It is 
for irrigation canals, railways, or other 
works, which will yield to the Govern- 
ment a return on the money laid out. 
It is, therefore, no more a part of the 
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ordinary Budget of the country than an 
outlay for draining his lands or reclaim- 


ing his waste would be part of the 
‘‘ ordinary expenditure ” of a landlord. 
Well, excluding this extraordinary ex- 
penditure and also the famine expendi- 
ture, what is the state of the case? For 
the present year there is a surplus of 
£1,818,700. In the same way, for the 
following year there is a surplus of 
£1,192,000—that is the surplus calcu- 
lated upon for the year 1875. Then, 
the famine expenditure represents a 
yearly charge of £260,000, and with 
what face could a country with a surplus 
of £1,818,700 come to England and say, 
‘‘You must relieve us of this extra 
charge of £260,000?” It would be the 
most shameful piece of national mendi- 
cancy ever heard of. I now come to the 
suggestion of a guarantee. I have always 
thought that this question of a guaran- 
tee was a question rather of words; be- 
cause I have never been able to con- 
template a state of things in which the 
credit of England would survive after 
the debt of India was repudiated. But 
that may be a matter of opinion. The 
question is—Is this guarantee which 
my noble Friend (Lord Lawrence) is so 
anxious to obtain out of the English 
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Treasury worth having? Now, there is 
nothing which the English people are 
so vain about as their guarantee. But 
figures do not always support the dictates 
of national vanity in that respect; and 
I think when my noble Friend said you 
must gain three-quarters per cent advan- 
tage by getting the English guarantee 
for the Indian Loan, he could hardly 
have looked at the Share List of this 
morning. If he consults that valuable 
document, he will find the Turkish Gua- 
ranteed Loan, which happens to bear 
the same interest as the Indian Loan. 
It was contracted during the Turkish 
War, as my noble Friend opposite will 
remember, and with some difficulty a 
guarantee was obtained from the House 
of Commons for the amount of that 
loan. Of course, I do not pretend that 
Turkish credit is all that can be de- 
sired — but the value of a guarantee 
of course depends on the credit of the 
guarantor, and not on that of the coun- 
try for which the guarantee is given. 
Well, my noble Friend will find that 
the Turkish Loan guaranteed by Eng- 
land is at 4 per cent, and that the mini- 
mum price of it is below the minimum 
price of the Unguaranteed Indian Loan 
—so that the only effect of that magni- 
ficent promise of an English guarantee 
would have been to lower the price at 
which the Indian Loan would have stood. 
This Turkish Loan stands at a premium 
of one, and the Indian Unguaranteed 
Loan at one-and-a-quarter ; so that the 
benefit which my noble Friend intends to 
obtain for India is a minus quantity. 
This may seem extraordinary ; but the 
value of stocks depends not only on the 
credit of the country which borrows, but 
upon whether they are large enough to 
be easily sold or bought. Small stocks 
are not in favour with the investor, be- 
cause they cannot be got rid of when he 
wishes, and they consequently bear a 
lower price than loans of larger amount. 
The great advantage of ordinary Indian 
loans, as of Camila is that they are so 
large and held by so many people that 
one can always purchase or get rid of 
the stock. A small stock guaranteed by 
England of £3,000,000 or £4,000,000 
would not have been sought by inves- 
tors; so that it would have been in the 
position now occupied by the Turkish 

aranteed loan. I trust that on re- 
erring to the Share List the noble Lord 
will be satisfied that even from his own 
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int of view the English Government 
fo been guilty of no want of genero- 
sity to the people of India in not offering 
a guarantee. The only other point to 
which I desire to allude is the condition 
of the food supply in the distressed dis- 
tricts. There has been considerable 
anxiety out-of-doors on this point. There 
is an impression that the Viceroy has 
not made sufficient provision, and that 
as the famine goes on—as it undoubt- 
edly will—lasting into months when the 
transport will be more difficult, a defi- 
ciency will be found. Just before the 
meeting of Parliament the Viceroy tele- 
graphed that he expected at the worst 
period to have something under 3,000,000 
on his hands for three months, from the 
end of May to the end of August; a 
smaller number in April, May, and 
September; and still fewer in March, 
October, and November—adding that 
there would be distress, but not general, 
in nine other districts, and that the 
Government stores of rice were 420,000 
tons. Taking the well-known allowance 
of 14lb. a day for each recipient, and 
assuming three quarters of his full 
charge in April, May, September, and 
one half of his full charge in March, 
October, November, I found that this 
would absorb 413,000 tons, and I con- 
fess I was rather alarmed to find so 
small a margin. We pressed him earn- 
estly to increase his purchases, act- 
ing under the impression that after a 
certain period it would not be easy to 
obtain rice in Burmah. The Viceroy, 
in reply, promised to increase his stores; 
but assured us it was quite within his 
— to obtain a larger supply from 

urmah whenever he might feel the 


need of it; while in the Punjab there 
is an enormous store of grain from the 
last harvest, and the coming harvest 
promises to be one of extreme richness 


and abundance. Being pressed very 
strongly, the Viceroy distinctly told us 
he was under no apprehension of the 
failure of the supply. Knowing his 
decision and his means of knowledge, I 
have no doubt he has quite satisfied 
himself, and that we may be perfectly 
secure, whatever happens, against the 
failure of relief for want of the neces- 
saries of life. His policy is one which 
the noble Duke can best defend, but 
with which I have no fault to find, and 
which has been carried out with a vigour 
and energy beyond praise by those under 
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him. We cannot now tell at what period 
the famine will reach its worst, nor can 
we judge how much suffering will be 
its result. Only the other day I had a 
letter from the Viceroy, pointing out 
that the mortality among children is ne- 
cessarily beyond the power of any Go- 
vernment to control. Parents often will 
not bring their children until it is almost 
too late to rescue them, and any attempt 
to take them forcibly would be at once 
interpreted as a covert — to force 

It is, there- 


many instances to avoid disease, and in 
some instances death. I quite concur 
with my noble Friend in earnestly pro- 
testing against the notion that in judg- 
ing the Viceroy by the results of his 
policy we are to take the losses that may 
arise as a necessary proof that he has 
failed. We must judge of it by the 
evidence that lies before us, and I have 
no doubt that when the confusion and 
panic that have recently prevailed have 
cleared away—when people have for- 
gotten the scenes that have been so 
powerfully depicted, but which are in 
some degree likely to mislead—when 
they can judge dispassionately of the 
dangers that had to be met and the 
enormous difficulties to be overcome— 
they will wonder at the energy and fore- 
sight displayed, and will pronounce that 
England has proved herself, at least in 
this instance, worthy of the tremendous 
task she has undertaken in governing 
the vast dependency intrusted by Pro- 
vidence to her care. 

Lorp NAPIER anp ETTRICK said, 
he was sorry that, while concurring in 
much that had been said, he found him- 
self in almost solitary antagonism on 
some points to two able Secretaries of 
State, to the Viceroy, and, as he was 
told, to the unanimous opinion of the 
Indian Council at home, as well as, he 
presumed, to the majority of the Council 
in India. He was also under the dis- 
advantage of insufficient information, 
the Blue Book not having, as he was told 
a few days ago, been yet issued. He 
could, however, appeal to the opinion of 
Sir George Campbell, which could not 
but be deserving of attention. He did 
not cast anything like an imputation on 
the humanity of the Viceroy—no states- 
man had been more devoted than Lord 
Northbrook to his duty, or had shown a 
more tender sense of the interests of the 
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people committed to his care, and he had 
been superior to the temptation of earn- 
ing a cheap popularity by taking a 
course conformable to popular opinion 
in England, but opposed to his own sense 
of duty and independence—if he had 
erred at all it was on a matter of specu- 
lative opinion, and upon a matter as 
to which all were liable to err. He 
had been acting, moreover, with the ad- 
vantage of having able counsellors. 
The Viceroy had also the assistance 
and advice of a Commander-in-Chief 
who took a deep interest in and pos- 
sessed a profound acquaintance with 
the affairs of India. With all this 
assistance, he (Lord Napier) was never- 
theless constrained to affirm his convic- 
tion that in the policy of the Government 
of India on this subject there had been 
one considerable error, and that in the 
recent policy of the Government of this 
country there had been one great oppor- 
tunity of doing good lost. The particular 
in which he thought the Government of 
India had erred was this—that they had 
not prevented the exportation of the 
food of the people from the Presidency 
of Bengal. That export ought, in his 
opinion, to have been by possible 
means prevented. The exportation of 
rice ought to have been prevented, be- 
cause it was the common, familiar, and 
acceptable food of the people, and was 
preferred by them to rice imported from 
abroad ; next, because the export of food 
and consequent increase of importation 
from abroad greatly aggravated the 
difficulties of transport and carriage ; 
and, lastly, because the food imported 
was distasteful to the people. The export 
of food might have heen prevented in 
one of two ways—by extensive purchases 
in the Calcutta and local markets, or by 
actual prohibition. He did not hesitate 
to say—and he had high commercial 
authority for the statement—that expor- 
tation from Calcutta might have been 
prevented without difficulty by adequate 
purchases in the markets, and as to the 
food in the interior of the country, the 
grain must have been either available 
for general export or lying under par- 
ticular contract. If the former, all the 
Government had to do was to go quietly 
into the market by confidential agents, 
and buy the rice on their own account. 
If it was lying under contract, there 
would be more, but no insurmountable, 
difficulty in making arrangements for 
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securing it. The food must have been 
bought with the intention of its being 
sold again, and why should it not have 
been sold to the agents of the Govern- 
ment? With reference to the food in 
the interior, it could have been secured 
by compacts at numerous points for its 
delivery at particular places and times. 
He could not see how any insuperable 
difficulty could have arisen in the pur- 
chase of the food produced in India 
itself. But if any such difficulty had 
arisen, there remained the alternative of 
effectual prohibition. That expedient 
might have been resorted to, and carried 
into effect without any serious prejudice 
to any interest whatever, seeing that 
from the first it must have been clear 
that there would be a full demand for all 
the production of the country. The 
amount of grain available for exporta- 
tion from India was generally 400,000 
tons from Bengal, 700,000 tons from 
Burmah, and 100,000 tons from Madras 
—an amount far in excess of the esti- 
mated requirements. But it was said 
that such a course of proceedings would 
deprive the producer and holder of the 
= to which they naturally looked 
orward. How could that possibly be 
the result of the Government putting 
itself in the place of the foreign trader? 
The home market would have been just 
as advantageous to the producer and the 
holder as the foreign market could be. 
The only persons who could be affected 
by the prohibition would be the carriers ; 
but that would be compensated by the 
fact that export and consequent import 
being prevented, the entire carrying 
power could have been concentrated, so 
far as it was available, on the transport 
of the grain to the districts in which it 
was required. For his part, he enter- 
tained a firm conviction that the policy 
which the Government of India ought 
to have pursued was to have secured the 
food produced in India in one or other 
of the ways he had pointed out. With- 
out intending for a moment to enter into 
a detailed criticism of the merits of the 
measures which had been adopted by the 
Government of India for the relief of 
the people of that country, he felt bound 
to express his regret that he had not 
found in the documents laid upon the 
Table of the House fuller information 
upon several points connected with this 
subject. Thus they contained no infor- 
mation with respect to the steps, if any, 
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which had been taken by the Govern- 
ment of India to avail itself of the as- 
sistance of the other Indian Presidencies. 
He felt confident that had an appeal 
been made to the Presidencies of Bom. 
bay and Madras, they would have re- 
sponded to that appeal with all the zeal 
and alacrity they had shown during the 
time of the Mutiny. Had such an ap- 

al been made to the English planters, 
Tchowhens: and residents in India, 
of the services which would be most 
valuable, of the missionaries whose great 
importance was only just being recog- 
nized, and of the medical departments 
in all parts of the country? In dealing 
with the relief works it must be remem- 
bered that they were calculated to drain 
agricultural labourers from the ‘rural 
districts, and he wished to know whether 
means had been adopted to return to 
those districts from the relief works a 
sufficient quantity of labour to enable 
the land to be adequately prepared for 
sowing? It would also be necessary to 
supply the people with a sufficiency of 
grain for seed to be sown in June for 
the November harvest. It would not be 
enough to provide a quantity of rice 
merely sufficient to preserve the people 
from famine until the next harvest was 
reaped, because rice required to be kept 
several months before it was fit for food, 
and therefore the supply of grain must 
be calculated to feed the people for some 
four or five months after harvest time. 
Of course, the Government of India 
might be fully alive to the importance 
of all these points, and might have pro- 
vided for the difficulties he had pointed 
out; but his complaint was that the 
Papers which had been laid before the 
House gave no information whatever in 
reference to them. He wished, however, 
to express his opinion that the noble 
Marquess (the Marquess of Salisbury) 
had lost a very great opportunity of 
doing a gracious act towards the people 
of India by making a grant of public 
money towards the relief of the suffering 
people of India. India, with £15,000,000 
of cash balances in hand, and possessing 
excellent credit, did not require a guaran- 
tee for a loan from this country; but 
seeing how the people of India had come 
forward in the most generous manner to 
assist a part of England when it was in 
distress, he thought that it would have 
been only gracious and politic on the 
part of England, with its immense re- 
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sources, if, as a testimony of its sym- 
pathy with the starving millions of India, 
it had made a grant of money from the 
Exchequer. The Government of Eng- 
land had from age to age and from 
— to period signalized themselves 

y acts of national generosity not only 
to the suffering people of our own Colo- 
nies but also of foreign countries. There 
had been during the last 200 years a 
great variety of votes of this nature 
passed by the Parliaments of England, 
and among them was one which related 
to the earthquake at Lisbon. "When the 
news of that calamity reached this coun- 
try the King sent a message to Parlia- 
ment, and the House of Commons 
unanimously voted £100,000 towards 
the relief of the sufferers. Would it 
not have been a gracious act if the Go- 
vernment had availed themselves of this 
opportunity to make some similar mani- 
festation of good-will on the part of this 
country towards the poor famine-stricken 
population of India? If such an idea 
were impossible, chimerical, or enthusi- 
astic, although he believed it would have 
been hailed even in this country as an 
acceptable expression of national bene- 
volence, still he thought that the noble 
Marquess might have found it possible 
to direct the inclinations of the people 
of England into some channel where 
they would have been tangible and visi- 
ble to the inhabitants of India. Famine 
invariably brought disease in its train, 
and the noble Marquess might, for in- 
stance, have sent out a number of medi- 
eal officers, who, dispersed throughout 
the country, might have organized hos- 
pitals and administered relief. Any act 
of this nature would have been, he felt 
sure, gratefully hailed by the people of 
India. He desired in conclusion to 
thank their Lordships for the kindness 
and attention with which they had lis- 
tened to him, for he felt strongly upon 
the subject, having in times past been 
brought face to face with scenes similar 
to those now occurring in India—scenes 
which no distance of time could ever 
efface from his memory. 

Lorp LAWRENCE said, that at no 
period of the British rule in India had 
the various offices of the Government, 
from the highest to the lowest, been 
more excellently filled than they were at 
the present moment; and he could not 
but express his unfeigned admiration of 
the zeal, energy, and public spirit exhi- 
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bited by Lord Northbrook. But, not- 
withstanding the opinion expressed dur- 
ing the debate by his two noble Friends, 
who, as Secretaries of State, had the 
fullest knowledge of the course of the 
present calamity, he felt compelled to 
say—and he said it with the greatest 
regret—that he thought that, under the 
circumstances, it would have been politic 
at an early period to have placed an 
embargo on the exportation of rice from 
the ports of Bengal. There were, to his 
judgment, overwhelming reasons why 
that course should have been adopted, 
although it would have been inexpedient 
to have extended the prohibition to the 
rest of India. Had the course been 
adopted those interested in the produce 
of the country would not in any way 
have pecuniarily suffered, for they would 
have been able to command as high a 
price as they would get by exporting. 
The bulk of the rice grown was not in 
the hands of large dealers, and there- 
fore the embargo would not, to any 
great extent, have affected the trade, 
while, if an early embargo had been 
placed on exportation, a supply would 
have been directed towards the famine- 
stricken districts, or the supplies could 
have been forwarded by the Government 
without blocking the railways, and thus 
much time would have been saved. It 
seemed to him, under all the circum- 
stances of the case, that there would 
have been a certain amount of advan- 
tage in following the policy which had 
been advocated by Sir George Campbell. 
He gave that opinion, however, with 
great diffidence, and he admitted that 
there was a great deal to be said on both 
sides of the question. He might add 
that when the question was raised, it 
was supposed that districts extending to 
between 50,000 and 60,000 square miles, 
with a population of something like 
30,000,000, would be involved in the 
consequences of the famine ; but, by the 
mercy of God, the area threatened by 
famine had been reduced, by the fall of 
rain, to 12,000 or 13,000 square miles 
and 12,060,000 or 14,000,000 of people ; 
still it was by no means certain even 
now that the famine would be limited to 
that area. We should not have tided 
over the danger until the months of 
October, November, or December, and 
it was, therefore, quite possible, not- 
withstanding all the efforts of the Indian 
Government—and they had been enor- 
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mous—that even now there might not 
be sufficient food. Indeed, he was per- 
suaded that had it not been for the extra- 
ordinary exertions and great foresight of 
Lord Northbrook, we should, by this 
time, have heard of tens of thousands of 
deaths. As to guaranteeing a loan to 
India under those circumstances, he must 
say he differed from the view which was 
taken by the noble Marquess (the Mar- 
quess of Salisbury) on the subject. The 
noble Marquess said that the revenues 
of that country were in such a flourish- 
ing condition that it would have been 
scandalous for India to look to this coun- 
try for assistance, and that an English 
guarantee would only tend to damage 
her credit. Now, the noble Marquess, 
in making these observations, seemed to 
him to have lost sight of the peculiar 
position of India. The revenues of India 
were, it was true, very large, but the 
money was all required to carry on the 
administration of the country. Besides, 
it was necessary to expend considerable 
sums on the making of roads and 
canals, and on the carrying out of im- 
portant works. To effect these objects, 
a large expenditure was necessary, and 
a heavy debt was contracted for which 
the annual charge was very consider- 
able. It was stated, in recent tele- 
grams, that the famine would entail 
an expenditure of £6,500,000; and to 
this must be added the indirect cost of 
the various works of improvement which 
the Government of India would have 
to undertake hereafter in these dis- 
tricts. He, therefore, thought with re- 
gard to the £10,000,000 for which the 
sanction of Parliament had been asked, 
that the Government would have done 
well to have given a guarantee. Had 
that been done, the money could have 
been borrowed at 3} per cent, instead of 
4 per cent, a great saving to India would 
have been the result, and Indian finance 
would not have been injured any more 
than Canadian finance had suffered by 
the guarantee to the Dominion. It ought 
to be borne in mind that our countrymen 
had been expending their lives in main- 
taining the honour of England, yet that 
India had not cost us a farthing. Eng- 
land had certainly conferred upon India 
vast benefits, which he should be the 
last to underrate ; yet, on the other hand, 
it should not be forgotten that thousands 
of Englishmen had gained great wealth 
from that country, and that if England 
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in her co: te capacity would return 
only a trifle of that wealth she would 


show the people of India that the people 
of this country entertained a real feeling 
for India in her present distress. 

After a few words from Lord Stantzy 
of ALDERLEY, 

Toe Marquess or SALISBURY 
wished to state, in answers to Questions 
put to him, in the course of the debate, 
that it was the strong: opinion of Sir 
George Campbell that it was not more 
European, but more Native assistance 
that was wanted. With regard to the 
provision of seed for next harvest, Sir 
Richard Temple had stated that the bet- 
ter class of ryots had saved seed for 
themselves, and that the lower class 
were purchasing seed from the dealers. 
His noble and gallant Friend (Lord 
Napier) seemed to think he had accused 
the people of India of mendicancy. That 
was not’ his purpose, and he had heard 
nothing to justify such a charge. He 
had in his mind what the position of 
the Government would have been if, in 
the face of the surpluses of Indian re- 
venue, they had asked Parliament to 
advance money from the Treasury of 
England. He agreed with the noble 
and gallant Lord that it was the duty 
of the people of England to give the 
people of India a pledge of their sym- 
pathy in the present crisis; but, accord- 
ing to the habits and traditions of the 
people of this country, that sympathy 
ought to be shown in the liberality of 
individuals, and not by contributions 
from the Imperial Exchequer. 

Tue Duce or ARGYLL said, that 
Sir George Campbell had submitted 
himself to medical examination, and that 
the verdict of the doctors was that, if 
he remained during another hot season 
in India, he would probably lose his 
life. Sir George Campbell had, not- 
withstanding, placed his services at the 
disposal of Lord Northbrook, and had 
offered to remain in India, either with 
or without salary. After the opinion 
given by the medical man, Lord North- 
brook was obliged to take upon himself 
the responsibility, and he told Sir George 
Campbell he could not allow him to re- 
main in India during the hot season. 
Sir George Campbell telegraphed that 
to him, and he replied that he entirely 
concurred in the verdict of the Governor 
General. 
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wished to add that as soon as he became 
acquainted with the facts he ys ager 
an opinion that it was the duty of 
~ — Campbell to return to Eng- 
and. 


Motion agreed to. 


BISHOP OF CALCUTTA (LEAVE OF ABSENCE) 
BILL. [H.L. | 
A Bill to extend to the present Bishop of 
Calcutta the regulations made by Her Majesty 
as to the leave of absence of Indian Bishops— 
Was presented by The Marquess of Satispury ; 
read 1". (No. 35.) 


House adjourned at a quarter past 
Eight o'clock, to Monday next, 
Eleven o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, 24th April, 1874. 


MINUTES. ]|—Surriy—considered in Committee 
—Misce.ianeous Estimates. 

Pusuic Birts—Ordered—First Reading—Tenant 
Right (Ireland) * [82]. 

Committee—Referred to Select Committee—Com- 
mittee nominated—Married Women’s Property 
Act (1870) Amendment * [12]. 


JOINT-STOCK COMPANIES—PROVI- 
DENT SAVINGS BANKS. 
QUESTION. 


Sm EDWARD WATKIN asked the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, If Her Majesty’s Government is 
prepared to introduce a general Bill 
giving powers to Joint Stock Companies 
to establish provident savings banks, 
and also provident funds for the super- 
annuation of aged and infirm persons 
employed, powers analogous to those 
already given by special Clauses in pri- 
vate Acts of Parliament to some of the 
Railway Companies ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS, in reply, 
said, it was not the intention of the 
Government to introduce a Bill to carry 
into effect the objects mentioned by the 
hon. Gentleman. He hoped, however, 
the House would allow him to ask them 
not to form a judgment on this matter, 
on account of what might seem to be 
unfavourable, but was really unavoid, 
able delay, until they had seen the Rg 
port of the Friendly Societies Commis- 
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sion, in which the whole of this subject 
was thoroughly discussed. 


CHINA—STATE OF WOOSUNG BAR, 
SHANGHAI.—QUESTION. 


Mr. ROBERT REID asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether any Communications 
have passed between Her Majesty’s 
Minister at Pekin and the Chinese Go- 
vernment on the subject of the silting 
up of the bed of the river at Shanghai ; 
and, if any such Communications have 
been received at the Foreign Office, or 
any Despatches on the subject, if he 
has any objection to produce them ? 

Mr. BOURKE: Sir, the question of 
the silting up of the Woosung River 
has been frequently brought to the notice 
of the Chinese Government by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Minister at Pekin, and instruc- 
tions were sent to Mr. Wade on the 
subject as lately as the 30th of January 
last. There will be no objection to pro- 
duce the despatches upon the subject. 


DOVER HARBOUR.—QUESTION. 


Mr. BECKETT DENISON asked 
the President of the Board of Trade, 
What action has been taken with re- 
ference to extension works of Dover 
Harbour since August 1873; whether 
his attention has been called to a Private 
Bill of this Session, entitled ‘‘ Dover 
Harbour Bill, 1874,” promoted by the 
Harbour Board, which proposes amongst 
other things to acquire and annex the 
Admiralty Pier ; and, whether such Bill 
has the sanction of the Board of Trade, 
the Admiralty, and the War Office De- 
partments of the Government ? 

Sr CHARLES ADDERLEY: Sir, 
since the presentation last Session of the 
Parliamentary Paper on Dover Harbour, 
correspondence has passed between the 
Government Departments on the subject 
of the proposed new works at Dover, 
but no conclusion had been arrived at 
sufficiently definite to enable the present 
Government to take up the subject prac- 
tically at once, and they have accordingly 
decided that there is not time for them 
to deal with the question this year, and 
have notified this decision to the agents 
for the Private Bill introduced by the 
Dover Harbour Board. Parliamentary 
Notices were given both on behalf of 
‘he Government and the Dover Harbour 
Board for a Bill for the present Ses- 


Mr. Assheton Cross 
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sion, and these Notices were practically 
identical. 


THE SUEZ CANAL—THREATENED 
SUSPENSION OF TRAFFIC. 
QUESTION. 


Sm GEORGE JENKINSON asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, If the 
Government have received the Notices 
referred to in a Letter in the “‘ Times” 
and other journals of yesterday, and 
signed Daniel Lange, and addressed by 
him on behalf of Monsieur Lesseps to 
the President of the Board of Trade and 
also to the Lords of the Admiralty, in 
which he informs them that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ships and all other vessels will 
be stopped and not allowed to enter the 
Suez Canal unless they first pay the extra 
charge demanded by Monsieur Lesseps; 
and, further, whether he can, without in- 
convenience to the public service, state 
what course Her Majesty’s Government 
propose to take under these circumstances 
for the protection of British interests ? 

Mr. DISRAELI: Sir, it is quite true 
that Her Majesty’s Government have 
received the notice respecting the Suez 
Canal to which the hon. Baronet refers. 
With regard to the second part of my 
hon. Friend’s inquiry—namely, whether 
I can without inconvenience to the pub- 
lic service state what course Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government propose to take under 
these circumstances for the protection of 
British interests—I will say that Her 
Majesty’s Government are at this moment 
in communication with other Powers as 
to the course to be adopted, and when 
they have decided upon that course 
it will be made known to all parties 
concerned. 


PUBLIC WORKS LOANS—RETURNS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. WHITWELL asked the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury, When the Return 
to an Order of this House, dated July 13, 
1871, with reference to Public Works 
(Loans), and ordered to be printed, 
August 10, 1872, may probably be ex- 
pected to be delivered to Honourable 
Members? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: My attention, 
Sir, has been called to this Return, 
which I find has been ready for a long 
time ; but a question has arisen as to the 
method in which the profits on the loans 
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made since 1817 should be stated, and 
the Treasury has been unwilling to dis- 
tribute the Return until the Departments 
were agreed upon the principle to be 
adopted. I find that it is only a small 
part of the Return to which the doubt 
applies, and I propose to distribute it, 
omitting that part, and adding a Memo- 
randum that the omitted part shall be 
laid on the Table in substantive form 
when completed. 


HAMPTON COURT PARK.—QUESTION. 


Mr. DILLWYN asked the First Com- 
missioner of Works, Whether any ar- 
rangement has been made for the pay- 
ment of rent for the occupation of 
Hampton Court Park, a Return, printed 
on the 4th of June 1872, having stated 
“that the conditions of this occupation 
are now under the consideration of the 
Lords of the Treasury ?” 

Lorpv HENRY LENNOX: Sir, with 
the sanction of the Treasury, I have 
placed myself in communication with the 
Master of the Horse’s Department on 
the subject. No arrangement has yet 
been made, but I hope a satisfactory one 
will shortly be come to as to the amount 
of rent to be paid under the existing 
circumstances of the case by the Master 
of the Horse’s Department to the Board 
of Works. 


THE MONASTIC AND CONVENTUAL 
INSTITUTIONS BILL.—QUESTION. 


Mr. CALLAN asked the Member for 
North Warwickshire, If he really intends 
to proceed with his Monastic and Con- 
ventual Institutions Bill, which is set 
down for Second Reading for the 1st of 
May? 

Mr. NEWDEGATE, in reply, said, the 
usual intimation had not been given to 
him of the intention of the hon. Member to 
put this Question on the Paper. It was his 
intention to proceed with the Bill on the 
day named if he found it possible. If 
not, he would avail himself of any op- 
portunity that might occur to proceed 
with the Bill. 


UNIVERSITY EDUCATION (IRELAND). 
QUESTION. 

Mr. MOORE asked the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland, Whether it is the in- 
tention of the Government to bring in 
any measure relating to University 
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Education in Ireland during the present 
Session ? 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH, 
in reply, said, that, remembering the 
history of the University Education (Ire- 
land) Bill of last Session, he thought the 
House would hardly expect the Govern- 
ment would in the present Session be 
prepared to deal with the subject of 
University Education in Ireland. 


LICENSING ACT, 1872—ADULTERATION 
OF LIQUORS.—QUESTION. 


In reply to Mr. J. G. Taxzor, 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS said, he had 
no objection to a Return being made of 
the number of convictions for the adul- 
teration of intoxicating liquors which 
have occurred under the Licensing Act, 
1872, in the Metropolitan district. 


PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE.—QUESTIONS. 


Mr. GOSCHEN: Perhaps the right 
hon. Gentleman at the head of the Go- 
vernment will state, whether there is any 
chance of the Navy Estimates being on 
the Paper on Monday next, or whether 
they will be the first Order of the Day on 
Thursday ? 

Mr. DISRAELI: They cannot be 
brought forward on Monday, but I un- 
derstand they will be brought forward 
on Thursday. 

Mr. HORSMAN: I should like to 
know what will be the exact course of 
Business on Monday? Rumours on this 
side of the House say that another 
Motion respecting the Ashantee War is 
to be discussed before the Estimates 
come on. 

Mr. DISRAELI: I do not know any- 
thing of the Motion to which the right 
hon. Gentleman refers. There will be 
the Report of the Committee of Ways 
and Means, then Supply, and at half- 
past 10 the Bill of which my right hon. 
Friend the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department has given Notice. 

Mr. HORSMAN: We are told here, 
on what appears to be good authority, 
that an arrangement has been made with 
the Government that the hon. Member 
for Tamworth (Mr. Hanbury) is to bring 
on the Motion of which he has given 
Notice, which will give rise to a long 
discussion. 
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Mr. DISRAELI: I cannot place any 
restriction on the privilege of hon. Mem- 
bers to bring forward Motions on going 
into Committee of Supply, and there 
will probably be that and other Motions. 
I only gave the programme of the Go- 
vernment Business. 

Mr. HORSMAN: Is the Report of 
the Committee on Ways and Means to 
be taken as the first Question on Mon- 
day? ([Mr. Disrartt: Yes.] Then 
that will give the hon. Member for Tam- 
worth an opportunity. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tux EXCHE- 
QUER: The Report of Ways and 
Means will be taken first, and after- 
wards the Motion to go into Committee 
of Supply. 


SUPPLY.—COMMITTEE. 
Order for Committee read. 
Motion made and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


PROBATE AND ADMINISTRATION 
UNIFORMITY.—RESOLUTION. 


Mr. GREGORY, in rising to call the 
attention of the House to the expense, 
inconvenience, and delay occasioned by 
the necessity of obtaining separate Pro- 
bates of Wills or Letters of Administra- 
tion for England, Scotland, or Ireland, 
in the case of persons dying possessed of 
personal estate in more than one of 
those countries respectively; and to 
move— 

“That in the opinion of this House, it is de- 
sirable that one probate or administration should 


confer a title to all personal estate within the 
United Kingdom,” 


said, that in the event of a deceased per- 
son having been possessed of property 
in the Three Kingdoms, it was necessary 
to go to considerable inconvenience, and 
incur expense, in having the probate or 
letters of admiuistration, as the case 
might be, sealed in each country. Not- 
withstanding the anomalous character 
of the practice, he should not complain 
of it, if it gave any additional security, 
but it really did not give any. As an illus- 
tration of its operation, he would just 
mention one instance in which a gentle- 
man died some 14 years ago, leavin 

property which was fully administer 

in this country. It was discovered, 
however, a short time ago, that he was 
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the surviving trustee of an account kept 
in the Bank of Ireland, and that it was 
necessary to transfer the money to new 
trustees. One would naturally have 
thought that this was an easy matter; 
but, in point of fact, affidavits had to be 
sworn verifying all the property which 
had been administered’ in this country 
14 years previously, a copy of the will 
lodged in Ireland, and the English pro- 
bate of it resealed. The consequence 
was that the trustees were put to an 
expense of £20 or £30, which was 
wholly unnecessary. He could mul- 
tiply these instances ; but from that, the 
House wouid see that it was desirable to 
make such a change in the law as would 
make probate of wills and letters of ad- 
ministration taken out in one country 
sufficient. He did not see why there 
should not be one common seal for the 
United Kingdom, or why the evidence 
taken for England should not be made 
legal for Scotland and Ireland as well. 
He trusted that the Government would 
give the matter their attention, and give 
some assurance to the House that they 
would bring in a measure to remedy the 
present state of the law on the subject. 
The hon. Member concluded by moving 
the Resolution of which he had given 
Notice. 

Mr. DILLWYN seconded the Motion. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “ That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“in the opinion of this House, it is desirable 
that one probate or administration should confer 
a title to all personal estate within the United 
Kingdom,” —(Mr. Gregory,) 

— instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. GOLDNEY said, he was of opi- 
nion that the matter, so far as it related 
to expense, should be properly brought 
forward in Committee on the Estimates. 
He quite agreed with the hon. Gentle- 
man who brought the question under 
consideration, as to the expediency of 
having uniformity in the system for the 
whole of the United Kingdom, and he 
trusted that the Government would 
introduce a clause into some general 
measure, making the evidence taken 
in England applicable and sufficient in 
Ireland and Scotland. He had been 
always of opinion that the law on the 
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subject ought to be assimilated, and he 
therefore hoped the Government would 
introduce another clause, making probate 
granted in one part of the Kingdom evi- 
dence in all parts of the Empire. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, he 
was sorry his hon. Friend should have 
made his Motion in the absence of the 
Attorney General, who was to have been 
present, but had been detained. All he 
could say was, he should bring the sub- 
ject to the attention of his hon. and 
learned Friend. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


THE DISSOLUTION AND GENERAL 
ELECTION—VOTE OF CENSURE. 
RESOLUTION. 


Mr. SMOLLETT, in rising to call 
the attention of the House to the abrupt 
Dissolution of the late Parliament on 
the 26th January last, and to the pre- 
cipitate General Election consequent 
thereon ; and to move— 

“That, in the opinion of this House, the 

_ advice given to the Crown by Her Majesty’s late 
Ministers to dismiss the last Parliament upon 
the 26th January last, in an abrupt manner and 
without any previous warning, at a time when 
both Houses had been summoned to meet for the 
dispatch of public business, and when no emer- 
gency had arisen for such a step, is censurable ; 
and further, that the precipitate appeal to the 
Constituencies consequent on such Dissolution 
is opposed to the spirit of the Constitution,” 


said, that in interposing between the 
House and Supply on that occasion, he 
trusted he should receive the kind at- 
tention of hon. Members, because al- 
though not ‘entirely unaccustomed to 
public speaking,” he feared he had 
rusted a good deal from disuse during 


the last five or six years. In the first 
place, be begged explicitly to declare 
that in bringing. forward and endeavour- 
ing to ventilate the subject of the late 
Dissolution he was not acting in accord 
with any party in the House; he had 
not taken counsel with a single person 
in the House; and as regarded the Re- 
solution he was about to propose, he 
alone was responsible for its wording. In 
point of fact, he did not expect to obtain 
much sympathy or assistance from either 
of the two great parties, for the chiefs of 
the Conservative party, now in the en- 
Joyment of office, owing mainly to the 
political madness of the Leader of the 
Opposite party, were perfectly satisfied 
with the late Dissolution, and had great 
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reason to be contented; while hon. and 
right hon. Gentlemen on the other side, 
politically disorganized, were not dis- 
posed to wrangle over spilt milk, or 
expose the follies of those who had 
brought them into their present un- 
happy position. However, he would go 
on with his Motion because, though it 
appeared to be a mere Vote of Censure 
for a particular act, he had a practical 
measure to propose. The question 
which the House must face—and it was 
agrave question—was simply this—How 
were future General Elections in this 
country to be conducted? Was it to be 
permitted to any party to organize a 
Dissolution in secret, and “spring it” 
without notice upon bewildered con- 
stituencies for party purposes, or was 
it not? That was the question which, 
in his opinion, the House ought to dis- 
cuss, and if it shirked the discussion it 
would be evading its plain and positive 
duty. The Resolution which he had 
put on the Paper was a very moderate 
one. It did not in any way assail 
Her Majesty’s Prerogative. He ad- 
mitted it was the undoubted Preroga- 
tive of Her Majesty, and her undoubted 
right, to terminate the existence of a 
Parliament at any time, always acting 
under Ministerial responsibility. But 
the Resolution assailed the wisdom, 
honesty, and necessity of the advice 
tendered to Her Majesty on a late 
occasion, and it condemned and chal- 
lenged the surprise and deception which 
marked and characterized the proceed- 
ings which led to the late General Elec- 
tion. Those, he thought, were charges 
which ought to be metand discussed upon 
principles of plain common sense, having 
no relation whatever to legal technica- 
lities or musty precedents. Now, pro- 
perly to understand the circumstances 
under which the late Dissolution had 
been brought about, it was necessary that 
he should take a short retrospect of the 
political situation in 1873, and he pro- 
mised he would make that retrospect as 
short as he possibly could. The House 
was perfectly aware that the late Liberal 
Cabinet had existed for a term of five 
years, and perhaps they also knew that 
in the eyes of the supporters of that 
Cabinet, that term of five years was 
supposed to constitute the most glorious 
epoch in the legislative history of Great 
Britain. He, however, was not going to 
argue that point, because he thought it 
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had been settled by the country at the 
late General Election ; but he was quite 
ready to admit that for the first four 
years of his administration the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Green- 
wich (Mr. Gladstone) conducted the 
business of this country with much 
vigour—namely, from 1869 to 1872, for 
he had then at his back a rattling 
majority, and he then enjoyed the 
loyal support of all sections of the 
Liberal party in that House. It was 
only in 1873—the fifth year of his ad- 
ministration—that the fortunes of the 
right hon. Gentleman began to wane, 
and when they did begin to wane, his 
‘‘ decline and fall”’ were very rapid. It 
was on the night of the 11th, or the 
morning of the 12th of March in that 
year, that the Cabinet of the right hon. 
Gentleman nearly foundered in the at- 
tempt to pass through that House the 
Trish University Bill. That Bill had been 
personally introduced by the right hon. 
Gentleman, and it was then declared to be 
a Bill vital to the general interests and 
prosperity of Ireland. It was described 
to be a measure which would be the last 
act of conciliation which Ireland needed 
at the hands of the Imperial Parliament, 
and the right hon. Gentleman staked his 
Ministerial existence on the success of 
that Bill. Well, it failed. He would 
not describe at length the resignation of 
Ministers and their immediate resump- 
tion of office; it would be sufficient for 
his purpose that he should state that 
the right hon. Gentleman, with the ge- 
neral concurrence of the House, resumed 
the direction of the House and of affairs, 
and conducted them during the year 
1873 sugcessfully to a close, Parliament 
having been prorogued as usual abcut 
the first week of August. He would not 
say one word, either, about the Ministerial 
successes of that year, for their legisla- 
tive achievements were almost a blank. 
Well, in August, 1873, when the House 
was prorogued, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had abundant leisure to con- 
sider what course his Cabinet should 
thereafter pursue. At that time a gene- 
ral impression prevailed that there 
would be a Dissolution in the autumn 
at some convenient period. The right 
hon. Gentleman had been foiled in an 
attempt to pass a great measure for the 
egw of Ireland; but the right 

on. Gentleman used always to assert 
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serted still — that the Bill did not 
meet with fair play in the House of 
Commons. The right hon. Gentleman 
asserted that it was defeated by a con- 
current effort of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Buckinghamshire 
(Mr. Disraeli) and the Roman Catholic 
hierarchy in Ireland. Well, if the Bill 
had been defeated by a factious combi- 
nation of that nature, there would have 
been abundant opportunities for the 
right hon. Gentleman, if so disposed, to 
appeal to the country in the autumn of 
1873, and to have gone to it upon the 
merits of that Bill, and that, probably, 
would have been done had the right hon. 
Gentleman entertained the smallest ex- 
pectation that an appeal to the country 
under such circumstances would have 
been successful. But if any idea of that 
kind ever flashed across his mind, it 
appeared to have been speedily relin- 
quished, for very shortly after the Pro- 
rogation, on the 5th of August, the right 
hon. Gentleman proceeded to make some 
modifications of his Cabinet, and when 
those changes were effected he continued 
to prorogue the Parliament from time 
to time agreeably with established cus- 
tom. At last, on the 20th of November, 
at a Council held at Her Majesty’s 
Palace at Balmoral, a Proclamation was 
ordered to be issued by which Parlia- 
ment was still further prorogued to the 
5th of February, 1874, and Her Ma- 
jesty’s Royal Will and Pleasure was 
signified that Parliament should meet 
for the despatch of important business 
on the 5th of February, and the attend- 
ance of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, 
and of the Members of the House of 
Commons, was commanded for that day. 
Now, he contended when a Proclama- 
tion of that nature had been published 
in The Gazette, a pledge was given by 
Her Majesty’s Ministers that the Crown 
would meet the National Council on the 
day named in the Proclamation, unless 
some crisis should arise or some emer- 
gency crop up which should make another 
arrangement essentially necessary. In- 
deed, there was, he believed, only one 
instance in the constitutional history of 
Great Britain in which a Parliament 
summoned to meet for the despatch of 
Public Business had been dissolved be- 
fore the day of meeting. That instance 
occurred in 1806; it was much noticed 
at the time as a deviation from es- 
tablished usage; and it-was then ex- 
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cused, or rather justified, on the ground 
that a crisis had arisen; that war had 
been proclaimed between England and 
France, and that it was advisable to take 


the opinions of the constituents upon 


that particular matter without delay. 
ee GuapstonE: Hear, hear!] The 
act that intimation of the time when 
Parliament should really meet was now 
given two months before the actual date 
of meeting, was an act of courtesy to the 
ublic, to enable them to know when 
Public and Private Business would be 
commenced. An honourable understand- 
ing had heretofore existed between 
Ministers and the Members of the Le- 
gislature, which enabled them to make 
their arrangements for the winter with- 
out danger of disturbance, and without 
detriment to their public duties; and it 
was on that honourable understanding 
that a great many Members of both 
Houses last winter went abroad in shoals, 
as was now the custom, in searchof health 
and recreation, without dreaming that 
any deceit was intended, or any mischief 
brewing ; but they reckoned without their 
host. Mischief was meant, and it came 
like a clap of thunder upon them, when 


it was least expected, and at a time when 
a Dissolution was most inconvenient for 


the public service. On the 24th of Jan- 
uary a notice appeared in the London 
morning papers that Her Majesty had 
been advised abruptly to dissolve Parlia- 
ment, and that a new Election, for which 
no preparations had been made, would 
immediately follow. No act of a mere 
political nature ever created so much 
astonishment. When it was telegraphed 
across the country it was universally be- 
lieved to be a hoax, and the right hon. 
Member for Montrose (Mr. Baxter), who 
was then domesticated in the far-off 
Isle of Sicily, had informed the con- 
stituency he represented that the news 
so far affected his nerves, that for a 
time he did not know whether he 
was standing on his head or his 
heels. In this country, when surprise 
had somewhat abated, resentment took 
its place in the mind of the consti- 
tuencies. The electors determined that 
they would do their best to get rid 
of a Government which dealt in these 
sensational surprises. Contests were got 
up in almost every locality, although 
great difficulties* were experienced in 
many places from new candidates not 
putting in appearance, and ex-Mem- 
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bers being absent. Nevertheless, the 
Liberal party was almost universally 
defeated, and for the first time since 
1841 a decisive Conservative majority 
was returned. The Ministers who had 
raised the storm in utter wantonness, 
when no one was dreaming of a Dissolu- 
tion, bowed to the tempest they had un- 
necessarily created, and tendered their 
resignations on the 17th of February. 
With regard to that, he would only say 
that nothing in the political life of these 
Gentlemen so much became them as their 
political death. That was at once prompt 
and dignified, and yet on the 20th of 
March the right hon. Gentleman apolo- 
gized for the act as if he had committed 
a misdemeanour. No apology was ne- 
cessary. If the right hon. Gentleman 
had stood his ground ; if he had refused 
to resign office until driven from it by 
an adverse Vote in this House, he and 
his Colleagues would have been most 
unmercifully ridiculed as prototypes of 
the Ministers of a ‘‘Happy Land”— 
kicked here, kicked there, kicked every- 
where, and who would yet not resign. 
There was only one Member of the 
House, the hon. Member for North 
Warwickshire (Mr. Newdegate), who 
thought that the political death of 
the Ministers was otherwise than hon- 
ourable; but he was a Gentleman who 
stuck to precedent, and the more musty 
the precedént the more he stuck to it. 
Having thus sketched briefly the cir- 
cumstances of the Dissolution, he would 
now proceed to comment on it, and 
he would at once declare that if the 
House was not prepared to condemn 
the act as it ought to be condemned; 
if, in point of fact, it was not deter- 
mined to take some legislative action 
in the matter, then they would be doing 
their best to establish a precedent of 
the worst possible character—a prece- 
dent which future unscrupulous Minis- 
ters—if we ever had such things— 
would not fail to avail themselves of 
at the earliest opportunity. He did 
not object to the Dissolution of the 
last House of Commons from any ad- 
miration. of that House. He never 
was a Member of it. He rarely saw its 
Members within those walls ; but he had 
read of them in Liberal prints, which 
somewhat irreverently described them as 
an antiquated assemblage of soap boilers. 
Whatever might have been the composi- 
tion of that House, it was treated with 
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great indignity by the Minister in being 
dissolved in the manner it was. The 
Members of that House, however, who 
had survived the Dissolution, had their 
revenge, for they had seen the Ministry 
who had so served them scattered to the 
winds at the Election; they had seen 
many of its Members left out in the 
cold ; some of them had been consigned 
to oblivion by being pitchforked into 
another Assembly, while the residue— 
he would not call them the ‘‘ residuum,” 
were sitting at long intervals from each 
other on the Opposition benches, where 
some of their ancient associates prophe- 
cied they were likely to remain at least a 
quarter of a century, and to that predic- 
tion he said ‘‘Amen.”” When the late 
Cabinet was in existence, it was styled by 
its friends a “‘ great historic Cabinet,” 
and an ‘‘heroic Cabinet.” Of course, 
any number of Gentlemen who were 
permitted for a time to sway the destinies 
of that great nation would have a con- 
spicuous place in the annals of our com- 
mon country, and so far the Cabinet was 
historic ; but History would be a lying 
jade, indeed, if she did not record of the 
right hon. Gentleman and his Colleagues, 
that, carried into office bya wave of popu- 
lar sympathy in 1868, they so demeaned 
themselves in office, that in the course of 
five years they had alienated the affec- 
tions of a somewhat subservient and 
obsequious House, and that the right 
hon. Gentleman shrank from meeting 
his friends on the appointed day, the 5th 
of February. That was surely not an 
act of heroism, but an act of political 
cowardice. So, too, when they con- 
sidered the time and circumstances under 
which the Dissolution took place. That 
was not an act of heroism, but an 
act of political audacity. He might 
be told the advice given to Her Ma- 
jesty was strictly legal, and that Her 
Majesty’s Prerogative was not in abey- 
ance ; but abstract legality was often at 
variance with propriety, prudence, and 
common sense, and the country believed it 
was so in thisinstance. On the Continent 
the Dissolution was universally charac- 
terized as a coup d’état, which meant, in 
his judgment, an attempt on the part ofa 
Minister to seize power and place by im- 
proper, unconstitutional, and unworthy 
means, and that was what he charged the 
late Ministry with endeavouring to do. 
Parliament on a certain day was ordered 
to assemble for the transaction of Public 
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Business; every arrangement was made 
for their meeting ; Members and intend- 
ing candidates were scattered over the 
world, never dreaming that their attend- 
ance in the interval would be required ; 
there was not a cloud on the political 
horizon in England, and everything 
seemed to betoken that the last Session 
of the Parliament of 1868 would be a 
quiet one. Abroad there were no omens 
of disturbance, except the unfortunate 
war with King Coffee, of whom they 
had heard more than enough of late. 
Certainly, during the autumn of 1873 
and the winter of 1874 various isolated 
elections had been held in Great Britain, 
in several of which the Ministerial can- 
didates had been defeated, but Liberal 
orators and Liberal statesmen continu- 
ally assured the country that these Con- 
servative successes were of no earthly 
value, and could be of no avail in break- 
ing down the compact majority of 60 or 
70 votes which the Ministers had at their 
command. Besides, Ministers had their 
successesin 1873. They hadreturned their 
Attorney General for Taunton, and in 
Oxford City their Solicitor General had 
walked over the course. In Newcastle 
they had achieved a signal triumph, for 
they had returned by a majority of more 
than 1,000 votes the candidate of their 
selection—a Gentleman who was at once 
a Ministerialist, a Home Ruler, and, he 
believed, the president of a Republican 
club. This success was achieved, he 
believed, so late as the middleof January 
last, at which time every arrangement 
had been made for the House to meet, 
and it now appeared that at that very 
time the First Minister and his Col- 
leagues were engaged in a plot or 
secret understanding to get rid of the 
Parliament to which their Friend had 
just been elected. To allay all sus- 
picion of what was going on, every 
artifice seemed to have been resorted to. 
Circulars had been sent out from the 
Treasury advising the Friends of the 
Ministry to attend at the opening of a 
Parliament which was never to meet. 
Besides that, Cabinet Councils were held, 
at which it was ostentatiously stated that 
the programme of the Session had been 
successfully arranged ; and two or three 
days before the plot exploded, the right 
hon. Member for Greenwich rose from 
his sick couch in Carlton House Terrace, 
went to his official residence in Downing 
Street, and there received a deputation 
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from the North of England, introduced 
by the newly-elected Member for New- 
castle (Mr. Cowen). With these Gen- 
tlemen the late Prime Minister took 
sweet counsel how he and they might best 
tinker the British Constitution, or what 
of the British Constitution remained, in 
the course of a Parliamentary Session 
which he well knew was not intended to 
meet. By these devices all suspicion of 
what was going on was averted; by 
means like these the pious fraud was 
consummated. Why, even the right. 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Buck- 
inghamshire, who was generally wide 
enough awake, was caught napping. 
He, too, having no suspicions of the 
designs of the Government, had sent 
out his circulars to his Friends, inviting 
them to be present as soon as pos- 
sible after the opening of the Session. 
Not only so, but, being ‘‘on hospi- 
table thoughts intent,”’ that right hon. 
Gentleman had issued cards for a great 
banquet, which was to come off on the 
4th of February. It was under these 
circumstances, in the midst of these 
festive preparations, on a dark morning 
in the end of January—the 24th—that 
the Members of the moribund Parlia- 
ment found from The Times newspaper 
on their breakfast tables that they had 
been doomed to death, and this without 
a note of preparation or a single word 
of friendly advice. That, to his mind, 
was sharp practice—practice more likely 
to come from a sharp attorney’s office 
than to emanate from a Cabinet com- 
age of English Gentlemen. Conduct 
ike that, in his judgment, was caleu- 
lated to lower the character of English 
statesmanship throughout the world. In 
love and war stratagems and surprises 
were supposed to be fair ; but in politics, 
in his judgment, honesty was the best 
policy. Certainly, if not the best, at 
any rate it was the only policy fit for 
an English gentleman. Therefore,\look- 
ing to the facts of the case, he was 
constrained to say the conduct of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Greenwich was at once ungenerous to 
his friends, insolent to his opponents, 
and dishonest to the nation at large. 
That, however, was not the only matter 
in which he thought the conduct of 
the right hon. Gentleman liable to 
grave censure. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman, 36 hours before the appear- 
ance of Her Majesty’s Proclamation, 
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dissolving the late and calling together 
the present Parliament, thought it not 
unbecoming to issue a manifesto on his 
own account. That manifesto was of great 
length ; he had heard it described as 
containing two Queen’s Speeches and a 
Budget. In that manifesto the right hon. 
Gentleman appeared tofeara disturbance. 
He did not ask for a season of repose, 
which they now heard he was so much 
in want of ; he came before the public 
asking for a renewal of his lease of power 
for five or six years; he appeared, in 
fact, like an Irishman asking for fixity 
of tenure. Zhe Times newspaper at the 
time declared that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman appeared before his constituents 
at Greenwich surrounded by a shower 
of gold, which would, no doubt, in the 
hands of the Minister, be as potential 
with the constituencies as that in which 
the King of the Gods was enveloped 
when he came down to seduce Danae. 
The right hon. Gentleman called on 
the people of England on that occa- 
sion to give him their confidence, and 
the inducement he held out was a bait 
so magnificent that the leading journal 
of Europe, which said it never fawned 
on the right hon. Gentleman, declared it 
would have an incalculable effect on the 
voters. The constituencies, however, re- 
fused to swallow the bait; and conse- 
quences directly opposite to what the 
right hon. Gentleman desired ensued. 
Conduct like that was so extravagant 
that it could only be excused on the 
supposition made in ‘‘ another place,” 
that the late Government had been 
“ballooning ”’—that in the course of 
their aerial voyage they had lost their 
wits, and were not at the time respon- 
sible agents. He had now done with 
the Dissolution; but before sitting down 
he must say a few words about the pre- 
cipitate and scrambling Election which 
ensued. On that point he would just 
say that, although in the scramble he 
happened by chance to get a seat, he 
could not for the life of him conceive 
any circumstances which in a time of 
perfect quiet and contentment could 
justify the precipitate and indecent speed 
with which the Election was hurried on. 


The Queen’s Proclamation ordering the 
Election of a new Parliament was issued 
on the morning of the 26th of January, 
and the same afternoon the writs for 
boroughs were to a great extent in the 
hands of the Returning Officers. There 
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was no law requiring them to be issued 
on the day of the Proclamation ; if there 
was it certainly ought to be abrogated. 
For the Friday following the nomina- 
tions were fixed in a great number of 
boroughs, and on that day a consider- 
able number of hon. Members were re- 
turned for places where there was no 


‘time or preparation for a contest. The 


polling was fixed for the first three or 
four open days in February, and when 
these were over, the greater portion of 
the borough elections in England had 
terminated. In several places, in con- 
sequence of this great haste, the elec- 
toral machinery had broken down, and 
that very day an election was going on 
for Hackney because the voters had no 
opportunity given to them at the previ- 
ous Election of recording their suffrages. 
That itself was a great scandal. And 
why had all that indecent speed been 
resorted to? He believed it had been 
purposely taken to give a great pull at 
the borough elections to the Liberal 
Members. The Minister well knew that 
the strength of the Liberal party lay in 
the borough constituencies. He knew 
that possession was nine-tenths of the 
law. He knew that time and organiza- 
tion, as well as cash, were needed to 
oust the men in possession. It was to 
prevent that time and organization from 
being applied that the Election was hur- 
ried on. He had heard the right hon. 
Member for Greenwich repeatedly in 
his place in Parliament, talk of the ne- 
cessity and propriety of extending the 
franchise. They all remembered ‘‘ his 
flesh and blood’”’ argument, and he (Mr. 
Smollett) had heard him declare that 
every sane man of mature age untainted 
by crime had abstractly the right to vote 
for a Member to represent him in Par- 
liament. But if they were to have uni- 
versal suffrage and electoral districts— 
and they were coming to that—was time 
and opportunity not to be given to con- 
stituencies to look for men to represent 
them? An adequate amount of time to 
make a free choice of a representative 
was fully as important to the voters as 
the protection of the Ballot; and it had 
just been to prevent them from having 
this advantage, that unnecessary haste 
had been shown at the last Election. 
He might be asked—‘‘ Why dwell upon 
these disagreeable topics, which are so 
very grating to sensitive minds?” He 
might be told of the engineer who was 
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hoisted by his own petard—of the plot 
that had failed—of the stratagem which 
had recoiled upon the trickster. For 
his own part, he was very glad that the 
right hon. Gentleman and his Colleagues, 
in taking that strange and false step, 
had been tripped up and had got an 
awful header; but, beyond that, some- 
thing must be done to protect those who 
had the right to exercise the franchise, 
but who might be deprived of the oppor- 
tunity by a repetition of a coup d'état 
similar to that lately performed by the 
right hon. Gentleman. He would sug- 
gest that, besides expressing their re- 
gret at the things which had occurred, 
they should take some legislative action 
in the matter. He could not see whya 
Bill should not be introduced with the 
consent of Her Majesty’s Ministers, re- 
quiring that in future when any General 
Election was brought about by surprise, 
and without previous notice, no writ 
should be issued for five or six days 
after the publication of the Proclama- 
tion in Zhe Gazette. A Bill like that 
would not block Temple Bar, even in 
the present Session. It would be a plain, 
honest measure of constitutional law, 
such as he thought was very much 
needed; and there was no reason to 
fear that it would be a leap in the 
dark. When a Member of the House 
died, it was reckoned indecorous to apply 
for a new Writ till five or six days had 
elapsed, and if that course was taken 
on ordinary occasions, how much more 
necessary did it become in the case of 
a Dissolution of Parliament, which gave 
rise to 300 or 400 different elections ? 
Some such measure as he had suggested 
was absolutely necessary, in order to 
protect Her Majesty’s Prerogative from 
being dragged through the mud, and to 
protect the people of this country from 
the evils attending the indecent haste 
with which the last Election had been 
carried on. The hon. Gentleman con- 
cluded by moving the Resolution of 
which he had given Notice. 

After a pause, 

Mr. SPEAKER: Does any hon. 
Member second the Motion ? 

Mr. WHALLEY : Sir, I second the 
Motion. 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“in the opinion of this House, the advice given 
to the Crown by Her Majesty’s late Ministers 
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to dismiss the last Parliament upon the 26th 
January last, in an abrupt manner and without 
any previous warning, at a time when both 
Houses had been summoned to meet for the 
despatch of public business, and when no emer- 
gency had arisen for such a step, is censurable ; 
and further, that the precipitate appeal to the 
Constituencies consequent on such Dissolution 
is opposed to the spirit of the Constitution,’— 
(Mr. Smollett,) 


—instead thereof. 


Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, as the Mo- 
tion of the hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Cambridge (Mr. Smollett) has been 


' so fortunate, after a short period of 


delay and anxiety, as to find a seconder 
in my hon. Friend the Member for Peter- 
borough (Mr. Whalley), I feel that the 
authority and weight of these two dis- 
tinguished Gentlemen, combined in a 
formidable endeavour aimed principally, 
if not exclusively, against myself—of 
which I do not complain, for I think 
that was inseparable from the nature of 
the case—make it necessary for me to 
lose no time in replying to the speech of 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Cambridge. At the same time, I think 
it would have been a great assistance to 
me if the hon. Seconder of the Motion 
had pursued the practice which is usually, 
though not invariably, pursued in this 
House, and had disclosed the weighty 
motives and considerations that induced 
him to give the almost immeasurable 
advantage of his countenance to the pro- 
posal. Now, the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Cambridge approaches this 
question under conditions which in some 
respects make it a little difficult to con- 
tend with him, for his claim amounts to 
nothing less than this—that he shall be 
permitted to state both sides of a contra- 
dictory proposition, and to take advan- 
tage, first of one, and then of the other. 
The hon. Gentleman says, for example, 
that it was an act of cowardice on the 
part of the late Advisers of the Crown 
to take any step which relieved them 
from the responsibility and the duty of 
meeting the late Parliament; and he 
then goes on to say that it was an act of 
audacity on their part to dissolve. Well, 
Sir, as the act which relieved us from 
our responsibility and the act which 
brought about the General Election were 
one and the same, it is for the hon. Gen- 
tleman to explain how he can call on the 
House to censure it both as an act of 
cowardice and as an act of audacity. 
That, however, is a matter of-small im- 
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portance, and I shall pass on to a point 
of much greater consequence. The hon. 
Gentleman—who has studiously assured 
us that he has not consulted any Friends 
in relation to the Motion—though I pre- 
sume he made an exception in ate» of 
the hon. Gentleman who seconded it— 
has described the facts of history and the 
principles of the Constitution as ‘‘ musty 
precedents,” and yet has founded his pro- 
position on what he calls, I think, an 
historical retrospect. Now, I complain 
of the historical retrospect of the hon. 
Gentleman. Although his name seems 
to give him a title to quote history, I 
doubt whether the specimen he has given 
us to-day of his powers in that direction, 
and especially of his accuracy and fidelity 
in the statement of facts, will add greatly 
to the lustre with which that name may 
previously have been surrounded. Sir, 
what the hon. Gentleman calls history, I 
call romance, and I will proceed to give 
the House the means of judging whether 
he or I can best justify the title which 
we affix to the recital of what purports 
to be fact. There are several distinct 
charges which the hon. Gentleman has 
brought. I call them charges, because 
it is my duty to treat this matter 
seriously; and, indeed, everything of 
this nature relating to the Crown must 
be serious in itself, whatever may be the 
manner in which it is brought forward. 
With that in view, I have endeavoured 
to follow the speech of the hon. Gentle- 
man with all possible care in order to 
extract from the midst of his jokes, and 
his invectives, and his references to what 
he terms history, the charges upon 
which he founds the Resolution which 
he asks the House to adopt. In the first 
place, I object to the Resolution; not 
that I intend to give any vote on the 
subject, for I need not say that having 
submitted to the House those remarks 
which seem to me called for, I shall at 
once withdraw, as the Motion has so 
direct a reference to myself, and offer no 
further opposition to the hon. Members 
for Cambridge and Peterborough. I 
object, I say, to the Resolution, on the 
ground that it is a great deal too weak 
and emasculated when compared with 
the speech of the hon. Gentleman. In 
the Resolution the hon. Gentleman ob- 
jects to the precipitate and abrupt man- 
ner in which, without previous warning, 
the country was invited to give its opi- 
nion upon the further existence of the 
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Government. He describes what un- 
doubtedly are offences, although, I ap- 
prehend, they are offences of a kind 
which, even if they were proved, it 
might not be politic for this House to 
take notice of. But the hon. Gentleman 
in his speech has not confined himself to 
the statement of offences such as these. 
The hon. Gentleman observes that he has 
grown rusty during the five years of his 
enforced absence from Parliament, and 
he observes that the Pari’..ment in which 
he did not secure a sexit was, in his 
opinion, a very indifferent Parliament. 
I have no doubt of the sincerity of that 
declaration. But let me comfort the 
hon. Gentleman by assuring him that 
if he has grown rusty in his oratory— 
and I must confess it appears to me he 
is as brilliant now as at any former 
period—he has certainly not lest in any re- 
spect the faculty which 1 remember hepos- 
sessed in other years in a remarkable de- 
gree—indeed, I think he has even im- 
proved in it during his five years of exile 
—I mean the faculty of using hard words, 
He says, the conduct to which he refers 
was ‘“‘ungenerous.” That, however, isa 
small matter, and I shall let it pass. 
But he goes on to say that it was ‘‘ inso- 
lent ;”’ that it ‘insulted the nation ;” 
that it was barely honest. He talks 
significantly of honesty being the best 
policy, and he calls the person against 
whom his Motion is aimed a “‘ trickster.” 
He says, that it was far from his wish to 
use strong language, and far be it from 
me to say that the use of strong lan- 
guage in this House is censurable. I 
think the use of strong language, how- 
ever, should be judged entirely with 
reference to the facts on which it rests; 
and I shall go further, and say that this 
strong language of the hon. Gentleman 
was backed up by certain statements, 
which if they could have been made good 
—if a single shred or tittle of evidence 
could have been produced in support of 
them—would have gone far to justify 
him in the course he has taken. I will 
first deal with the other charge of a pre- 
cipitate appeal to the Constituencies 
in order to clear the way to the main 
issue which the hon. Gentleman has 
raised. The hon. Gentleman in his 
Resolution says— 


“And further, that the precipitate appeal to 
the Constituencies consequent on such Dissolu- 
tion is opposed to the spirit of the Constitu- 
tion.” 


Mr, Gladstone 
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Now, Sir with the precipitancy of the 
Dissolution and everything that concerns 
the Dissolution we have to do, but with 
the precipitancy of the appeal to the 
Constituencies, as apart from the Disso- 
lution, we have nothing todo. That is 
a mere question of the use of established 
machinery. But the hon. Gentleman 
seems to think that the Government 
ought to have exercised some discretion 
—that we should have given instructions 
to the executive officers of the Crown not 
to send out the writs for calling Parlia- 
ment together in the usual manner, but 
that we should have adopted some new 
method of proceeding. I hardly think 


that the hon. Gentleman himself would 


be disposed to adhere to such a charge. 
Everything that follows a Dissolution is 
a pure matter of routine. The Crown 
Office invariably proceeds on the prin- 
ciple that as soon as the Dissolution is 
declared, the sooner the questions con- 
nected with it are brought to a practical 
issue the better. Those officers act upon 
the principle that when certain orders 
reach them from the Crown, their busi- 
ness is to give effect to those orders with 
all possible despatch. Now, Sir, there 
have been several statements made by 
the hon. Gentleman and by others with 
which I will proceed to deal. He says, 
that it was a most gross offence on my 
part, in an address to a constituency, to 
set forth the measures which it was the 
intention of the Government to propose, 
and which we thought would be accept- 
able to the country, and would incline 
the country to return a Parliament of 
the same character as that of 1868. And 
that, as is said by the hon. Gentleman, 
was a strange and almost monstrous 
offence. Has the hon. Gentleman—who 
disclaims all precedents as musty prece- 
dents, when he thinks they do not serve 
his purpose—never read any of the ad- 
dresses published by the responsible Ad- 
visers of the Crown on the eve of a Dis- 
solution of Parliament? He has never 
read, I presume, the rather celebrated 
address of Sir Robert Peel in 1834-5, in 
which that celebrated statesman set 
forth in the utmost detail all the mea- 
sures he intended to submit to Parlia- 
liament, with the very view of producing, 
and with the result of producing, a very 
remarkable effect upon the constituencies 
favourable to himself. I will take an- 


other instance, of the right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite, the Member for Bucking- 
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hamshire (Mr. Disraeli). In 1852 he 
published a short address to his consti- 
tuents, in which he declared that the 
Government to which he then belonged 
—the Government of Lord Derby, and 
of which he was the principal organ in 
this House—would have for its first 
object to relieve the agricultural interest 
from taxes which, at that period, in the 
opinion of the Government, bore hardly 
upon that interest. Did the hon. Mem- 
ber ever read the address, or was it 
anterior to the happy day of the birth of 
the hon. Gentleman into the political 
world? Sir, it is not only allowable on 
the part of a Minister, but it is his abso- 
lute duty, whether considered as a citizen 
or a party man, when he advises the 
Crown to dissolve Parliament, to set 
forth as well as he can to his own con- 
stituents the motives and considerations 
which he thinks ought to incline them 
to give their verdict in his favour. That 
is also one of the lighter matters he 
touchedupon. Inowcome backtoanother 
point. The hon. Gentleman says, that this 
Dissolution occurred after the announce- 
ment that Parliament was summoned 
to meet for the despatch of business. 
That is perfectly true. He says that 
such cases are rare, and there again he 
is right. But he has not taken notice 
of the fact that of late years, owing to 
some change of circumstances, it has 
become the practice to prorogue Parlia- 
ment for much longer periods than was 
formerly the case. If the hon. Gentle- 
man had examined that very case of 
1806—of which some one seems to have 
informed him—he would have found 
that the Prorogations were then much 
shorter. The Prorogation last Novem- 
ber was made known to the public on 
the 17th of that month, and Parliament 
was prorogued to the 5th of February, 
or more than one-fifth of the entire 
year, and it is impossible to hold that a 
Prerogative such as that of the Dissolu- 
tion of Parliament can possibly be placed 
in abeyance by a notification published 
so long beforehand. If the doctrine of 
the hon. Gentleman be sound, the effect 
must be this—that instead of these long 
Prorogations, and instead of giving to 
Members of Parliament the longest pos- 
sible notice for their convenience, the 
Crown, in order to save its Prerogative, 
must resort to shorter Prorogations, and 
it can only be for a period of three or 
four weeks that the Prorogation can be 
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made. The hon. Gentleman admits that 
there is a precedent in 1806, and he pro- 
ceeds to comment upon it; and here, at 
length, I come across the path of the 
hon. Gentleman in the field of authentic 
history. The hon. Member says that 
the Dissolution was much noticed at the 
time ; I say, it was not noticed in the 
sense or for the purpose mentioned by 
the hon. Gentleman. It was commented 
upon with reference to the excitement of 
religious passions; but it had no refer- 
ence to the abrupt and precipitate Dis- 
solution of Parliament upon which he 
dwells. The hon. Gentleman has in- 
vented—with perfect unconsciousness, I 
am sure, for I would not suggest for a 
moment that he has knowingly foisted 
into history what does not exist there— 
that he discovered a justification of that 
Dissolution of 1806. And what is it? 
His justification is that in 1806 war with 
France was proclaimed. And that is the 
history of the hon. Gentleman! Has 
he ever heard of the battle of Trafalgar ? 
Does he know anything of Austerlitz? 
Has he ever heard of the death of Pitt 
and of the concern of Pitt in the for- 
tunes of the war which was going on in 
1805, when that great luminary was un- 
happily extinguished? But that is 
ancient history. The hon. Gentleman 
has shown another most remarkable 
faculty in producing what I did not be- 
lieve any one would have produced— 
namely, musty modern history, and that 
is a very fine thing indeed. His history 
of the last year, of the last few months, 
and the last few weeks, is as musty as 
any history he could extract from the 
records of Egypt and Assyria. He has 
certainly produced a charge of the most 
grave character, and I do not wish him 
to suppose that I am going to treat it 
lightly. He says, that the Government 
proceeded to organize the Dissolution in 
secret—to concoct a plot under which 
they were to go to the country. Well, 
if the hon. Gentleman can show that, I 
am not the man to object to the severest 
censure that he can inflict ; but there is 
not a single shred of evidence in sup- 
port of that statement. It is not only 
untrue, but absurd; and not only ab- 
surd, but impossible. What are the 
statements in support of that allegation ? 
The hon. Gentleman says, that instruc- 
tions were conveyed from the Treasury 
to Members of the Liberal party that a 
Dissolution was about to take place, 
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Mr. SMOLLETT: No, I did not 


ay so. 
Mr. GLADSTONE: Well, what was 
it then ? 

Mr. SMOLLETT: What I said was, 
that the usual circular had been sent 
out inviting the Liberal Members to 
attend. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Suppose the 
usual circular had been sent out inviting 
the Members of the Liberal party to 
attend on the 5th of February, how 
would that tend to support the allega- 
tion of the hon. Gentleman, that we 
were prosecuting a plot for the purpose 
of deceiving our opponents, while we 
were enabling our friends to have the 
advantage of the knowledge we pos- 
sessed ? 

Mr. SMOLLETT: I said, deceiving 
not the opponents of the Government, 
but the country. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Did we deceive 
our own friends and opponents alike ? — 
for the charge of the hon. Gentleman 
rests on this, that we were deceiving 
those opposed to us, and seeking an ad- 
vantage for our friends. If that were 
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true, the usual circular would have been 
perfectly irrelevant; but besides being 


irrelevant it is absolutely untrue. No 
circular whatever went out from the 
Treasury, except that the circular was 
contemporaneous with the Dissolution. 
It is true a deputation, which had been 
arranged for three months before, waited 
on me a few days before relative to the 
county franchise; but on that occasion 
not a word was said by me as to the 
course that would be taken in this coming 
Session of Parliament. That was the 
second point of the hon. Gentleman. 
The third point was, that notice of a 
banquet, and of coming convivial en- 
gagements, was issued; and here again 
I must say I think the musty history of 
the hon. Gentleman is at fault. There 
were no invitations to a banquet, and 
no convivial expectations or hospitality 
whatever; and there is not a single 
shred or word of relevancy or accuracy 
in any of those three statements which 
the hon. Gentleman has made — and 
which he knows he has made—to sus- 
tain the grave charge that we proceeded 
to organize the Dissolution in secret, 
and that we deserve to be branded by 
him with the name of tricksters. 

Mr. SMOLLETT: I did not bring 
any such charges as the right hon. 
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Gentleman is endeavouring to make 
out. I spoke of an invitation to a ban- 
quet issued by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Buckinghamshire. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I want to know 
in what manner a circular of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Buck- 
inghamshire could be regarded in any 
way as a declaration of our intentions, 
or as an indication that we were in con- 
sultation with the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Buckinghamshire as to 
the issue of that circular. WhatI wish 
to point out is this—I repeat that the 
hon. Gentleman has made the charge 
that the Dissolution was organized in 
secret, and that those who organized it 
are to be branded with the name of 
‘*tricksters.”” I want to know whether 
the hon. Gentleman adheres, or does not 
adhere, to that name of “tricksters.” 
Now, let the hon. Gentleman, if he likes, 
rise in his place, and give a plain an- 
swer to a plain question. 

Mr. SMOLLETT: I shall not rise in 
my place again. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Then it comes 
to this—that when the hon. Gentleman 
thinks that he can gain some advantage 
by an explanation, he is perfectly ready 
to rise; but when he is called upon and 
is challenged upon this matter by men 
who are entitled to the same respect as 
himself, when he has addressed the of- 
fensive and insulting name of “ trick- 
sters’’ to those hon. Gentlemen, and is 
asked whether he adheres to his charge, 
he has has not the decency to say—he 
has not the manliness to say—that he 
does, but keeps an ignoble silence, and 
takes refuge under it from the conse- 
quences of his act. I, however, wish to 
meet an opponent in the fair and open 
field of discussion, satisfied that the 
issue there will be an issue favourable 
enough to justice and truth. I have 
now done with what may seem the most 
exciting and interesting element in this 
discussion, and I now proceed to deal 
with the terms of the Motion, which I 
may say appear prosaic, and do not pre- 
sent in any shape an adequate idea of 
the very high flight exhibited by the 
hon. Gentleman this evening. I hope, 
after a life spent in the public service, 
if I have exhibited any warmth in re- 
senting such a charge as that we are 
tricksters, that that warmth does not 
require any very ample apology. Well, 
then, I come to the common sense of 
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the subject, if I may so call it, and it is 
not the common sense of it that we have 
been pce with hitherto. The hon. 
Gentleman has stated very truly that 
this was an abrupt Dissolution, and the 
abruptness of the Dissolution is a ques- 
tion to which I thought him perfectly en- 
titled to call attention. I justify that 
abruptness by the peculiar circumstances 
out of which it sprang, and I will en- 
deavour to remind the House what those 
peculiar circumstances were. The hon. 
Gentleman is here, I think, under a 
great misapprehension. He stated that 
our condition was very satisfactory, 
that we had conducted the business of 
the House last year with success, that 
all was perfectly smooth and easy at 
the time of the Prorogation and during 
the Recess. But if the hon. Gentleman 
had read an article in the last number 
of a most respectable organ of the party 
to which he belongs—namely, The Quar- 
terly Review—he would have found in it a 
statement, that at the opening of the 
year they did not know what was going 
to happen; that it was a time of political 
disquietude, and of great uneasiness in 
the minds of men. Of course, they pro- 


ceeded to contrast all that uneasiness 
and disquietude with the perfect satis- 
faction and calm contentment which had 
prevailed since the Dissolution, and 
since it was known that the affairs of 
thecountry were to be managed by safe 


men, instead of unsafe men. That isa 
perfectly legitimate advantage for them 
to take; but I wish to point out how 
wrong the hon. Gentleman is, if he sup- 
poses that at the commencement of this 
year, or at any period during the last 
12 months, the position of the Govern- 
ment has been a position free from 
doubt and difficulty. Our position 
was peculiar in two respects. As to the 
bye or single elections, the hon. Member 
denounced the absurdity of Liberal 
orators who attached no sort of conse- 
quence to them. That was never the 
language of the late Government. I, 
for my part, attached great importance 
to those elections. I conceived it was a 
peculiarity of which I knew no parallel 
within the Parliamentary experience of 
the present century. We have had 
many Parliaments in which slight indi- 
cations of change of popular opinion 
were given by single elections. I think 
the Parliament which met in 1837, and 
was dissolved in 1841, was an instance 
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of that kind; but I have never known 
a Parliament—subject always to the 
— historical knowledge of ‘the 

on. Member—in which single elections 
of themselves went so far towards es- 
tablishing a presumption that the opi- 
nion of the country had changed with 
reference to the politics of those whom 
it desired to conduct public affairs as 
that of the last, and the consequence 
was that from time to time it was a 
matter of inquiry to us whether our 
position gave us the strength that was 
necessary to enable us to conduct with 
dignity and with credit the affairs of 
the country. The other point, which 
the hon. Gentleman has not taken into 
his view is this—that since March last 
we could not resort to that alternative 
which, under all ordinary circumstances, 
is open to a Government—namely, the 
alternative of resignation. It was not 
possible for us in the month of January 
to take that course. What we had to 
consider was this—is our strength suffi- 
cient to enable us to go with credit 
through the work we have to do; or if 
we have not that strength, shall we ad- 
vise Her Majesty to dissolve Parliament? 
That was a peculiarity in our position 
of which the hon. Gentleman took no 
notice whatever, and without which it is 
totally impossible for him to comprehend 
the position in which we stood. With 
regard to the question of convenience, 
I really think it would be difficult to 
base a sound argument upon that. I 
am not quite sure, with reference to the 
ultimate result, that a very long notice 
of Dissolution, such as is commonly 
given, more as the result of circum- 
stances than of direct intention, is best 
for the well-being of the country, or 
even for the comfort of hon. Members. 
Do not, however, suppose that I state 
this as a justification of our policy. 
I admit that the act was externally an 
abrupt act ; but I submit it was justified 
by the special circumstances of the case. 
The principle on which we proceeded 
was, that at all times—it does not sig- 
nify whether it is after a Session, whether 
it is before a Session, or whether it is 
during a Session—it is the duty of Go- 
vernment not merely to be waiting for 
some Vote of Censure from this House, 
but to consider within itself and for 
itself, whether it has with the existing 
House of Commons the means of carry- 
ing on the Government of the country. 
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Mr. SMOLLETT: No, I did not 


ay so. 
Mr. GLADSTONE: Well, what was 
it then ? 

Mr. SMOLLETT: What I said was, 
that the usual circular had been sent 
out inviting the Liberal Members to 
attend. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Suppose the 
usual circular had been sent out inviting 
the Members of the Liberal party to 
attend on the 5th of February, how 
would that tend to support the allega- 
tion of the hon. Gentleman, that we 
were prosecuting a plot for the purpose 
of deceiving our opponents, while we 
were enabling our friends to have the 
advantage of the knowledge we pos- 
sessed ? 

Mr. SMOLLETT: I said, deceiving 
not the opponents of the Government, 
but the country. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Did we deceive 
our own friends and opponents alike ? — 
for the charge of the hon. Gentleman 
rests on this, that we were deceiving 
those opposed to us, and seeking an ad- 
vantage for our friends. If that were 
true, the usual circular would have been 
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perfectly irrelevant; but besides being 


irrelevant it is absolutely untrue. No 
circular whatever went out from the 
Treasury, except that the circular was 
contemporaneous with the Dissolution. 
It is true a deputation, which had been 
arranged for three months before, waited 
on me a few days before relative to the 
county franchise; but on that occasion 
not a word was said by me as to the 
course that would be taken in this coming 
Session of Parliament. That was the 
second point of the hon. Gentleman. 
The third point was, that notice of a 
banquet, and of coming convivial en- 
gagements, was issued; and here again 
I must say I think the musty history of 
the hon. Gentleman is at fault. There 
were no invitations to a banquet, and 
no convivial expectations or hospitality 
whatever; and there is not a single 
shred or word of relevancy or accuracy 
in any of those three statements which 
the hon. Gentleman has made — and 
which he knows he has made—to sus- 
tain the grave charge that we proceeded 
to organize the Dissolution in secret, 
and that we deserve to be branded by 
him with the name of tricksters. 

Mr. SMOLLETT: I did not bring 
any such charges as the right hon. 
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Gentleman is endeavouring to make 
out. I spoke of an invitation to a ban- 
quet issued by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Buckinghamshire, 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I want to know 
in what manner a circular of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Buck- 
inghamshire could be regarded in any 
way as a declaration of our intentions, 
or as an indication that we were in con- 
sultation with the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Buckinghamshire as to 
the issue of that circular. WhatI wish 
to point out is this—I repeat that the 
hon. Gentleman has made the charge 
that the Dissolution was organized in 
secret, and that those who organized it 
are to be branded with the name of 
‘‘tricksters.”’ I want to know whether 
the hon. Gentleman adheres, or does not 
adhere, to that name of ‘‘tricksters.” 
Now, let the hon. Gentleman, if he likes, 
rise in his place, and give a plain an- 
swer to a plain question. 

Mr. SMOLLETT: I shall not rise in 
my place again. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Then it comes 
to this—that when the hon. Gentleman 
thinks that he can gain some advantage 
by an explanation, he is perfectly ready 
to rise; but when he is called upon and 
is challenged upon this matter by men 
who are entitled to the same respect as 
himself, when he has addressed the of- 
fensive and insulting name of “ trick- 
sters”’ to those hon. Gentlemen, and is 
asked whether he adheres to his charge, 
he has has not the decency to say—he 
has not the manliness to say—that he 
does, but keeps an ignoble silence, and 
takes refuge under it from the conse- 
quences of his act. I, however, wish to 
meet an opponent in the fair and open 
field of discussion, satisfied that the 
issue there will be an issue favourable 
enough to justice and truth. I have 
now done with what may seem the most 
exciting and interesting element in this 
discussion, and I now proceed to deal 
with the terms of the Motion, which I 
may say appear prosaic, and do not pre- 
sent in any shape an adequate idea of 
the very high flight exhibited by the 
hon. Gentleman this evening. I hope, 
after a life spent in the public service, 
if I have exhibited any warmth in re- 
senting such a charge as that we are 
tricksters, that that warmth does not 
require any very ample apology. Well, 
then, I come to the common sense of 
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the subject, if I may so call it, and it is 
not the common sense of it that we have 
been sassy 4 with hitherto. The hon. 
Gentleman has stated very truly that 
this was an abrupt Dissolution, and the 
abruptness of the Dissolution is a ques- 
tion to which I thought him perfectly en- 
titled to call attention. I justify that 
abruptness by the peculiar circumstances 
out of which it sprang, and I will en- 
deavour to remind the House what those 

iar circumstances were. The hon. 
Gentleman is here, I think, under a 
great misapprehension. He stated that 
our condition was very satisfactory, 
that we had conducted the business of 
the House last year with success, that 
all was perfectly smooth and easy at 
the time of the Prorogation and during 
the Recess. But if the hon. Gentleman 
had read an article in the last number 
of a most respectable organ of the party 
to which he belongs—namely, Zhe Quar- 
terly Review—he would have found in it a 
statement, that at the opening of the 
year they did not know what was going 
to happen; that it was a time of political 
disquietude, and of great uneasiness in 
the minds of men. Of course, they pro- 
ceeded to contrast all that uneasiness 
and disquietude with the perfect satis- 
faction and calm contentment which had 
prevailed since the Dissolution, and 
since it was known that the affairs of 
the country were to be managed by safe 
men, instead of unsafe men. That isa 
perfectly legitimate advantage for them 
to take; but I wish to point out how 
wrong the hon. Gentleman is, if he sup- 
poses that at the commencement of this 
year, or at any period during the last 
12 months, the position of the Govern- 
ment has been a position free from 
doubt and difficulty. Our position 
was peculiar in two respects. As to the 
bye or single elections, the hon. Member 
denounced the absurdity of Liberal 
orators who attached no sort of conse- 
quence to them. That was never the 
language of the late Government. I, 
for my part, attached great importance 
to those elections. I conceived it was a 
peculiarity of which I knew no parallel 
within the Parliamentary experience of 
the present century. We have had 
many Parliaments in which slight indi- 
cations of change of popular opinion 
were given by single elections. I think 
the Parliament which met in 1837, and 
was dissolved in 1841, was an instance 
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of that kind; but I have never known 
a Parliament—subject always to the 
— historical knowledge of ‘the 

on. Member—in which single elections 
of themselves went so far towards es- 
tablishing a presumption that the opi- 
nion of the country had changed with 
reference to the politics of those whom 
it desired to conduct public affairs as 
that of the last, and the consequence 
was that from time to time it was a 
matter of inquiry to us whether our 
position gave us the strength that was 
necessary to enable us to conduct with 
dignity and with credit the affairs of 
the country. The other point, which 
the hon. Gentleman has not taken into 
his view is this—that since March last 
we could not resort to that alternative 
which, under all ordinary circumstances, 
is open to a Government—namely, the 
alternative of resignation. It was not 
possible for us in the month of January 
to take that course. What we had to 
consider was this—is our strength suffi- 
cient to enable us to go with credit 
through the work we have to do; or if 
we have not that strength, shall we ad- 
vise Her Majesty to dissolve Parliament? 
That was a peculiarity in our position 
of which the hon. Gentleman took no 
notice whatever, and without which it is 
totally impossible for him to comprehend 
the position in which we stood. With 
regard to the question of convenience, 
I really think it would be difficult to 
base a sound argument upon that. I 
am not quite sure, with reference to the 
ultimate result, that a very long notice 
of Dissolution, such as is commonly 
given, more as the result of circum- 
stances than of direct intention, is best 
for the well-being of the country, or 
even for the comfort of hon. Members. 
Do not, however, suppose that I state 
this as a justification of our policy. 
I admit that the act was externally an 
abrupt act; but I submit it was justified 
by the special circumstances of the case. 
The principle on which we proceeded 
was, that at all times—it does not sig- 
nify whether it is after a Session, whether 
it is before a Session, or whether it is 
during a Session—it is the duty of Go- 
vernment not merely to be waiting for 
some Vote of Censure from this House, 
but to consider within itself and for 
itself, whether it has with the existing 
House of Commons the means of carry- 
ing on the Government of the country. 
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The party opposite, for instance, three 
times found -- ro within the course 
of 15 years to ask the country the simple 
question, whether it desired that the 
heads of that party should continue in 
office; and it is an admitted right of a 
Government to appeal to the country 
upon the question, although, of course, 
they ought not to do so repeatedly or 
factitiously. But here was a Parlia- 
ment with respect to which the hon. 
Gentleman himself let drop, in one of 
his more lucid moments, a statement that 
in the autumn everybody expected a 
Dissolution, and our friends of The 
Quarterly Review also say, that at the 
commencement of the year everybody 
was looking for a Dissolution. Not only 
that, but what said the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the present Prime Minister at 
Glasgow last year? His words were 
these—‘‘ We well know that a General 
Election is at hand.” Do not let it be 


for a moment supposed that I mean to 
say a Dissolution was expected at the 
particular time it actually occurred ; but 
I say that at all times it is a prime duty 
of Government to consider and examine 
the question of its strength, as compared 


with the duties it has to perform ; and, 
if it has not sufficient strength, it is the 
duty of the Government to resign or 
dissolve. However, if in peculiar cir- 
cumstances, such as those of last year, 
there is no power of resignation in its 
hands, the only course open to the Go- 
vernment is to advise a Dissolution. 
Such is the case as far as principle is 
concerned; but now I want to test a 
little further the question of convenience. 
I will tell the hon. Gentleman, and the 
House, what were our anticipations. In 
the beginning of January we had before 
us a full view of the financial possibili- 
ties of the year. The data had not been 
absolutely fixed, our Estimates were not 
decided upon, but both lay within a 
certain margin, and on the whole, we 
perceived what would be the financial 
possibilities of the year. We knew very 
well, that greatthingsmight be donein the 
way of popular relief from taxation, and, 
when practical inconvenience is not in- 
curred by a premature Dissolution, I 
know of nothing which is more entirely 
within the legitimate province of the 
country to entertain than the nature of 
the taxes which every person in the 
country is to be called upon to pay. But 
together with that, we looked at the 
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uestion of local taxation. We had en- 
eavoured to deal with the question 
piecemeal. I will not enter now into 
the reasons why our endeavours produced 
little effect, for that would import into 
this discussion a controversy which I 
would rather exclude; but we had made 
attempts to deal with portions of the 
question, and we saw plainly it would 
be our duty to endeavour to deal with 
the whole of it during the present year. 
Now, I appeal to the House on the point 
I am going to state. The view we enter- 
tained was, that that was by no means 
a mere money question, but one full of 
danger to self-government, to public 
economy, and to sound principles of 
taxation, and that we ought not to begin 
by giving away the money, and after- 
wards seeing what we could do with the 
question of reform. It was plain that 
the handling of the question required 
the full strength of the Government; 
but at that very period, according to our 
view, the course of the elections in the 
month of January was extremely un- 
favourable. Thus, while we had before 
us the prospect of a most arduous Ses- 
sion, we had likewise the evidence of 
the continual progress of that sapping 
process which was taking away piece- 
meal the Parliamentary strength on 
which we had to depend; and, in say- 
ing that, I do not mean merely the 
numerical process of taking away first 
one vote and then another vote; it was the 
loss of authority which was continually 
going on. I admit the inconvenience of 
a Dissolution in January ; but what was 
the alternative? I have no doubt that 
a few hon. Gentlemen who were travel- 
ling abroad suffered serious inconveni- 
ence from the suddenness of the Dis- 
solution, and some of them in consequence 
do not now sit on what I consider the 
right side of the House, although it 
happens at present to be the left. But 
what I should like to know is this—Is 
there not something more inconvenient 
than a Dissolution immediately before a 
Session—namely, a Dissolution in the 
Session? The hon. Gentleman has very 
little respect for my opinion, and he 
has described my qualities of mind 
with the delicacy of language which is 
peculiar to himself. Still, a man can- 
not help sometimes trusting his own 
judgment. Well, it was my delibe- 
rate and distinct opinion in January, 
as it is still, that it would not have 
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been in our er, considering the 
loss of authority we were continually 
suffering from, to deal in a satisfactory 
manner with the difficulties and intricacies 
of the subject of local taxation and all the 
consequences it involves. We should 
have begun the Session, and, after passing 
the uncontested portions of the Budget 
Estimates, we should have been in 
honour bound to carry the House into 
the thick of all the questions relating to 
local taxation. We should probably 
have broken down in the endeavour to 
deal effectually with this question, and 
about May or June it would have been 
our duty to dissolve Parliament. Ad- 
nitting that, and admitting the inconve- 
nience which has occurred, I would ask 
any hon. Gentleman whether he thinks 
there would have been greater conveni- 
ence if we had ourselves initiated and 
carried to a certain point the proceedings 
of the Session, and then, when nothing 
but initial stages had been made and no 
real progress effected, had dissolved 
Parliament, and brought hon. Gentle- 
men opposite into power at a period 
when they could only deal in the most 
formal manner with the business of the 
Session. I hope I have given a satisfac- 
tory account of this portion of the case, 
which I admit is a very fair subject for 
calm, reasonable, and dispassionate dis- 
cussion. I have not endeavoured to set 
the case too high. I have not stated 
that it was a thing conformable to 
general practice, but that it was a thing 
done in satisfaction of a primary duty; 
and that, although of necessity it was 
done in a manner which entailed certain 
inconvenience, yet according to my con- 
scientious belief and the best judg- 
ment I could form, the amount of incon- 
venience so entailed, and the loss of 
the public time, which was the chief part 
of the inconvenience, was considerably 
less than if we had endeavoured still to 
cling to office in the state of affairs 
which we then saw around us. I am 
bound, however, to say one thing more 
before I sit down, and that is, I do 
not regret the Motion of the hon. Gen- 
tleman, and although he seems to think 
it a small matter indeed to put in opera- 
tion the enormous power of this House ; 
yet after the temper he has shown to- 
night, I will take care he never receives 
from me any request in relation to his 
proceedings ; and I do not object to his 
taking what steps he pleases in regard 
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to this or any other proposition. Still, 
there is with me one subject of regret. 
The result of the Elections was probably 
not that which was expected by Gentle- 
men on either side of the House. I 
admit it was not that which was ex- 
pected by myself. I was not greatly 
sanguine; E did not feel any certainty 
whether we should have a majority or 
not. I felt the necessity of asking the 
question of the country; but I admit I 
did not expect the opinion—I will not 
say of the nation, but of the constituen- 
cies who constitute the nation for the 
practical purposes of an eleetion—would 
place hon. Gentlemen opposite in office 
with so clear and considerable a majority. 
Therefore, my regret is, not that the 
Dissolution took place when it did, but 
that it did not take place before, for I 
am not willing to hold office under any 
circumstances, with a minority either in 
this House or the country. It is re- 
pugnant to my feelings, and not com- 
patible with the best interests of the 
country that a Government should con- 
tinue to govern, even with a numerical 
majority, when its strength is falling 
away, and when there are daily increas- 
ing evidences that it no longer represents 
the will and opinions of the constituen- 
cies. That is the regret of which I have 
to make a frank expression. Had I 
known as well as I know now what was 
to take place, it would not have been 
upon the 24th of January or the 24th of 
December, nor upon any day in January 
or December, but at a much earlier 
period, that my Colleagues and myself 
would have advised the Crown to dis- 
solve. That is the reply which I have 
to make to the hon. Gentleman’s Motion. 
I do not ask him to withdraw it. I do 
not complain of much that he charged 
against the late Prime Minister. The 
more that he says about such charges 
against the late Prime Minister in this 
House the better. Responsibility in 
such a case, if it is deserved, cannot be 
too definitively brought home. I accept 
the responsibility cast upon me. Ido 
not evade it. I do not flinch from it. 
I have made my justification, and I shall 
retire from the House while this discus- 
sion yet lasts to wait its decision, and to 
receive with satisfaction what that deci- 
sion shall be, reserving at the same time 
my right to act as circumstances may 
render necessary. 


202 
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Mr. WHALLEY said, he wished to 


say a few words to explain why he had 
seconded the Motion of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Cambridge (Mr. Smollett). After 
the clear statement of the hon. Member 
he felt that some explanation was neces- 
sary on the part of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the late Prime Minister, whose 
course and conduct during the last five 
years had brought disgrace on the Libe- 
ral Party of this country in the eyes of 
Europe. During those five years he 
(Mr. Whalley) had more frequently 
voted against the right hon. Gentleman 
than any Member of the House, and at 
the General Election of 18€8 he was the 
only one who foretold that the right hon. 
Gentleman would inevitably break up 
the Liberal Party. He was quite content 
with the fulfilment of this prophecy, and 
perhaps he ought not to have intruded 
on the attention of the House; but he 
felt bound to say that the hon. Member 
for Cambridge did not charge the right 
hon. Gentleman with being ‘‘a trickster.” 
What the hon. Member said —and he 
fully agreed with him— was that the 
right hon. Gentleman had done ‘a dis- 
tinct Parliamentary trick ;”’ and after 


hearing the right hon. Gentleman he 
(Mr. Whalley) in a Parliamentary sense, 
repeated that there was no other phrase 
in the language which could describe it 
better. It was ‘‘a Parliamentary trick,” 
for the purpose of obtaining—speaking 
always in a Parliamentary sense—a ma- 


jority upon false pretences. The right 
hon. Gentleman distinctly alleged that 
he had a surplus of £5,000,000, and 
would take off the income tax. That 
was a false pretence ; for if it were not, 
why did the right hon. Gentleman make 
the speech he did last night ? The coun- 
try acted rightly in dismissing the late 
Government and depriving so many hon. 
Members on that side of their seats, 
for they had disgraced this country be- 
fore Europe. He was glad to have the 
opportunity of protesting against the 
great inconvenience to which he had 
been subjected. It was all very well 
for the right hon. Gentleman to express 
regret for the inconvenience he had put 
some Gentlemen to who were not now 
Members of the House; but his was the 
greatest inconvenience of all. That 
Dissolution liberated him from prison. 
Being a Member of Parliament, he be- 
lieved if he had continued in prison 
until the question of his imprisonment 
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had been brought fairly before the 
House, as he intended it should be, he 
would have prevented the recurrence of 
that which in his humble judgment was 
a serious inroad on the rights and Pri- 
vileges of the House of Commons. He 
—humble and insignificant as he was— 
would have been the means of bringin 

before the House an exercise of authority 
bythe Judges of the land, unprecedented, 
monstrous, most injurious, which would 
sap the foundations of confidence in the 
administration of justice — [Laughter ; 
“¢ Question ! ” |-—well, he withdrew what 
he was going to say, and begged pardon 
for having introduced a subject on which 
he felt deeply, but not on his own ac- 
count. But he was resolved to undergo 
imprisonment, in the hope that the House 
might have felt called upon to inquire 
into the circumstances under which he 
was discovered in prison on the morning 
of the 24th of January. He would now 
return to the serious part of the question, 
and ask the House whether the right 
hon. Gentleman had answered the 
charges which had been brought against 
him by the hon. Member opposite. It 
was most plain that when the late Go- 
vernment thought fit to call upon the 
country to return a new House of Com- 
mons, especially under the circumstances 
stated by the right hon. Gentleman— 
circumstances involving the settlement 
of the question of local taxation and the 
abolition of the income tax—time ought 
to have been afforded for deliberation, 
and hon. Gentlemen in Sicily, in prison, 
or elsewhere, ought not to have been 
sent on a sudden before their constitu- 
ents. He would not go further. He 
would leave it to the Prime Minister to 
rebuke the right hon. Member for Green- 
wich, and to enunciate those constitu- 
tional principles which he was in the 
habit of defending in the House with 
much greater effect than could be done 
by the furious, impassioned, unreasoning 
addresses of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Greenwich. He sub- 
mitted that the right hon. Gentleman 
had not given sufficient reason for having 
inflicted on the country a sudden Disso- 
lution. When he seconded the Motion 
of the hon. Member for Cambridge he 
had not fully made up his mind whether 
he should vote for it or not; but after 
hearing the right hon. Gentleman’s ex- 
planation, he would, if the Motion were 
carried to a division, cordially vote with 
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the hon. Member for Cambridge. So 
far as he understood the hon. Member 
for Cambridge, he brought forward his 
Motion in a temperate manner, and 
therefore he supported him. 

Sm GEORGE BOWYER said, he 
very much regretted that the Motion 
had been brought forward, because the 
question had been discussed at the be- 
ginning of the Session, and that was 
sufficient; while the discussion of the 
question at the present moment only 
served to produce feelings of acrimony 
which were to be regretted. He thought 
the hon. Member for Cambridge should 
withdraw his Motion. [‘‘No, no!’’] 
He thought, by doing so, the hon. Gen- 
tleman would show good feeling, and 
also that he did not mean to use those 
expressions which in the heat of argu- 
ment he had used, and he thought the 
withdrawal of the Motion would come 
gracefully from him. The Motion having 
been made, he had contemplated second- 
ing it, in order to afford the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Greenwich 
the opportunity of making the speech 
he had made in reply. 


Question, ‘‘That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the Ques- 
tion,” put, and agreed to. 


POST OFFICE—POSTAL FACILITIES IN 
MAYO.—OBSERVATIONS. QUESTION. 


Mr. TIGHE, in rising to call the 
attention of the Postmaster General to 
the fact that out of twenty-five Money 
Order Offices in Mayo, fifteen only are 
supplied with telegraphic communica- 
tion; that the barony of Erris, with a 
population of about 18,000, is without a 
Postal Telegraph Station; and to ask 
if he purposes extending wires to any 
of the Money Order Offices in Mayo at 
present unconnected with the Postal 
Telegraph Department; and, if he in- 
tends establishing a Money Order Office 
at Ballycroy, in the county of Mayo, 
said, as a proof of the inconvenience 
caused by the existing state of circum- 
stances, that there were places in Mayo 
where a Post Office Order could not be 
obtained or cashed without travelling a 
distance of 21 miles. He wished merely 
to call the noble Lord’s attention to the 
matter in the hope that he would correct 
it. All he asked was that the people 
of Mayo, and particularly the people of 
the localities alluded to, should get the 
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same advantages and privileges as were 
accorded to the people of Great Britain. 

Lorpv JOHN MANNERS said, that 
there was no occasion for the hon. Gen- 
tleman to apologize for bringing the 
subject forward, for he quite agreed 
that it was a fit matter to bring be- 
fore the House. With respect to the 
question, he was only able to say gene- 
rally that telegraphic communication in 
Ireland was, as a rule, rather ahead 
than behind telegraphic communication 
in Great Britain. With respect to the 
telegraphic communication of Mayo, it 
was almost exactly the same as in Great 
Britain; but respecting the particular 
barony of Erris, in the whole of that 
barony there was no Post Office having 
telegraphic communication attached to 
it; and he was afraid the reason was 
the very obvious one, that in the whole 
of the barony there was not a single 
town or village which had 1,000 in- 
habitants. It was true that Belmullet 
was a seaport town, which was 40 miles 
from any telegraphic station ; but if the 
wires were taken there, it was doubtful 
whether the business would produce any 
adequate return. As to Ballycroy, an 
application had been already made to 
establish a Money Order Office in that 
town, and was now under the considera- 
tion of the Post Office in Dublin, and 
he hoped ere long to receive information 
upon the subject. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY said, that 
the usual answer to inquiries of this 
kind was, that the district in question 
was as well off as other parts of the 
Kingdom ; but he submitted that was 
not a fair mode of dealing with the sub- 
ject. The sparseness of population was 
not necessarily a sufficient answer re- 
specting public accommodation, of which 
the Government had a monopoly, and 
the postal communications of Mayo were 
disgraceful to a civilized country. The 
wants of particular districts ought to be 
taken into account as well as population ; 
but to set up some pedantic rule that 
there should be so many Post Offices to 
so many thousand inhabitants, was ex- 
tremely unfair to thinly inhabited places, 
and was to conduct the Post Office ser- 
vices in a narrow spirit quite opposed 
to the national wishes. There were some 
parts of Mayo, within a short distance 
of the county of Galway, in which an- 
swers to letters could not be obtained in 
less than four days. Indeed, it was 
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easier to write to Paris than to write 
from Mayo to the county of Galway. 
The Post Office was a monopoly of the 
most serious kind, and the only ground 
upon which it could be defended was 
that it did its work reasonably well for 
the country, so that none of the subjects 
of Her Majesty could fairly complain ; 
but that was not the case in Mayo, or in 
other parts of Ireland. He had repeat- 
edly brought this subject under the at- 
tention of the noble Lord who was at 
the head of the Post Office in the late 
Administration ; but although he always 
met with that courtesy and sympathy 
for which Lord Emly was proverbial, he 
had never succeeded in overcoming the 
inertia and routine of the Government 
officials. They seemed to look upon the 
Post Office altogether as a Revenue De- 
partment, which it never was, and which 
he believed the country would never 
permit it to be. The first consideration 
was efficiency, and if after that there 
was a surplus, well and good; and he 
was quite sure, that even if only a small 
part of the subsidies bestowed, perhaps 
wisely, on promoting postal communica- 
tion with foreign countries, but now in 
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a great measure withdrawn, were de- 
voted to postal purposes in this country 


it would afford great satisfaction. No- 
thing tended more to the civilization 
of remote districts than facilities of postal 
communications; but if this was looked 
at as merely a question of £ s.d., and 
if every Post Office was to be expected 
to pay its expenses in the first year of 
its establishment, we should never have 
anything like a proper system of postal 
management. He made these observa- 
tions in the earnest hope that the pre- 
sent Postmaster General would form his 
own opinion upon these matters; for in 
cases within his own knowledge, Post 
Offices which somebody had guaranteed 
in the first instance, because the Post 
Office would not establish them without 
being secured against immediate loss— 
which he thought a narrow and objec- 
tionable view of a pablic duty—had in 
the course of avery short time so in- 
creased correspondence as to pay very 
well. He repeated that the Post Office 
monopoly could not be justified, unless 
it was thoroughly efficient, liberal, and 
satisfactory in all its dealings with the 
public. 

Carrain NOLAN contended that it 
was the duty of the Government to pro- 
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vide postal communication for the people, 
and as a proof would instance the case 
of the Islands of Arran, where, through 
the influence of the late Marquess of 
Clanricarde, it was established several 


years ago. 
Question, ‘“‘ That Mr. Speaker do now 
leave the Chair,” put, and agreed to. 


SUPPLY—CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES. 


Suppty—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
CLASS I. PUBLIC WORKS AND BUILDINGS. 


(1.) £28,630, to complete the sum for 
the Royal Palaces. 

Mr. DILLWYN said, he should make 
no objection whatever to any expenses 
incurred for keeping the sidleais occu- 
"ey by Her Majesty in proper order; 

ut he did, to those not so occupied, and 
in keeping up which the country was 
put to great expense. As some of the 
present occupants would probably gladly 
leave them, if they were compensated in 
some way, he would suggest that arrange- 
ments might be made with that object 
in view. If, however, the present sys- 
tem were to be continued, he would sug- 
gest that it would be better to convert 
them into commodious lodging-houses 
than keep them as they now were. There 
was Kensington Palace, for example, 
which cost last year for repairs £1,156, 
but was put down in the present Esti- 
mates for £4,656. Then, again, there 
were Kew and Hampton Court, and other 
places, as regarded which le hoped his 
noble Friend would make some arrange- 
ments, so that they might be appro- 
priated to public purposes. 

Lorp NRY LENNOX said, he 
would remind the hon. Gentleman that 
most of the palaces mentioned in the 
Vote, such as Hampton Court, Kew, 
Bushey Park, &c., were places of public 
recreation and amusement. It was ne- 
cessary that a considerable sum should 
be expended on Kensington Palace to 
keep in repair the apartments formerly 
occupied by the late Duchess of Inver- 
ness, and which Her Majesty had as- 
signed to her daughter the Princess 
Louise, the Marchioness of Lorne. 

Vote agreed to. 

(2.) £88,266, to complete the sum for 
the Royal Parks and Pleasure Gardens. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE asked 
what it was proposed to do with the 
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semi-circular colonnade which had been 
saved—thanks to the noble Lord the now 
Postmaster General— when Burlington 
House was demolished, and which had 
since lain forgotten in some corner. 
From its beauty it deserved to be re- 
garded as an interesting historical monu- 
ment. It would, he suggested, make a 
handsome termination of a long straight 
avenue in some public park, such as 
Kew or Kensington Gardens. 

Mr. NEVILLE-GRENVILLE 
thought the state of the drainage of St. 
James’s Park required attention in some 
respects, and wished to know what had 
become of the statue of Sir Robert Peel, 
which once stood near the house that 
statesman had occupied, but had lately 
been taken away. 

Mr. BECKETT-DENISON asked, 
whether the regulations transferring the 
care of Battersea Park from the park- 
keepers to the police had come into 
operation ? 

Lorp HENRY LENNOX said, that 
the “historical monument” to which 
the hon. Member for Cambridge Univer- 
sity (Mr. Beresford Hope) had referred, 
was at present in Battersea Park. He be- 
lieved one of his predecessors had had an 
idea of utilizing it as the facade ofa sort 
of summer-house which was proposed for 
the use of the people. Suggestions 
would be made, he hoped, by persons of 
taste, and the matter would not be lost 
sight of. With regard to Battersea 
Park, a strong feeling had been excited 
in the neighbourhood against the propo- 
sal to transfer the custody of the Park 
from the park-keepers to the police, and 
a very influential deputation had waited 
upon him in opposition to that course. 
The clergy of the district assured him 
that the utmost order had prevailed in 
the Park, and he had ascertained that 
the offences during the last 10 years had 
been almost nd. In deference, there- 
fore, to the strong feeling which pre- 
vailed, he had consented to leave the 
Park in the hands of the park-keepers 
for a year, and ascertain whether they 
would be strong enough to carry out any 
new rules that might apply under the 
Parks Regulation Act. He was not 
aware of the defective drainage of St. 
James’s Park, nor had his attention been 

reviously called to the statue of Sir 
bert Peel, but he would make in- 
quiries upon those subjects. 
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Mr. WHITWELL asked whether cer- 
tain lectures that were given to young 
gardeners were confined to those em- 
ployed at Kew ? 

Lorp HENRY LENNOX said, he had 
no information on the subject. He took 
the opportunity of mentioning that the 
right hon. Member for Clackmannan 
(Mr. Adam), his Predecessor in office, 
had requested him to express his regret 
that he was unable to attend the discus- 
sion on these Votes. 

Mr. DILLWYN said, he saw a large 
item down in the Estimates for payment 
of the police on duty in the Parks. He 
was at a loss to know what the duties of 
the ‘‘ Ranger” of the Park were. He 
considered the Vote for the Parks ought 
to be reduced much below the amount 
set down in the Estimates. 

Lorp HENRY LENNOX said, that 
it had been necessary to increase the 
force of police on account of there being 
a new road across the Park, which was 
open during the greater part of the 
night. 

An Hon. Member complained of the 
way in which pieces of paper and other 
kinds of refuse were allowed to lie in the 
Parks. 

Lorp HENRY LENNOX promised 
to give his attention to the matter. 


Vote agreed to 


(3.) £125,767, to complete the sum 
for Public Buildings. 

Mr. DILLWYN thought a consider- 
able reduction might be made in the 
Vote. 

An Hon. Memser called attention to 
the lions at the base of the Nelson 
Monument at Charing Cross, and com- 

lained that they were subject to be in- 
jured by boys constantly climbing up and 
perching on them. He thought the 
police should be directed to put a stop to 
the nuisance. 

Lorp HENRY LENNOX said, that 
great anxiety was felt for the pre- 
servation of those casts, and steps were 
being taken with a view of arresting, as 
far as possible, the action of the atmos- 
phere upon the metal. 

Mr. M‘LAREN said, he observed in 
this Estimate that there were a number 
of small charges relating to Scotland, 
and amongst others was a very small 
item for the Royal Observatory building 
in Edinburgh—namely, £15. The Ob- 
servatory was of very great use scientifi- 
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cally, and calculations were carried on 
there for the Navy. The Treasury ap- 
pointed five or six local men as visitors, 
who were bound every year to report to 
the Home Secretary upon the condition 
of things at the Observatory, and their 
opinion as to whether and what improve- 
ments were required. He regretted to 
say that no notice whatever was paid by 
the Home Office to these reports. He 
might say that every possible degree of 
economy was practised in connection 
with the Observatory, and there was no 
desire to expend money for any purpose 
that was not absolutely required by the 
present condition of science. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, he was not 
aware that there was a body of visitors 
whose duty it was to report to the Home 
Office as to the condition of the Edin- 
burgh Observatory ;Zbut he would ask 
the Secretary of State to take care that 
in future due attention was paid to any 
communication which might proceed 
from that body. 


Vote agreed to. 


(4.) £12,058, to complete the sum for 
the Furniture of Public Offices. 


(5.) £23,695, to complete the sum for 
the Houses of Parliament Buildings. 


Mr. JAMES said, he hoped the First 
Commissioner of Works would give an 
assurance that the unsightly projecting 
lantern in the Clock Tower would be 
removed before long. He would also 
suggest that some better means, by 
telegraphic communication between the 
House and other public places, might be 
devised by which Members might be 
informed whether the House was sitting 
or not. 

Lorp HENRY LENNOX said, he must 
repeat what he had said on a former occa- 
sion—that it was not intended that it 
should be permanent. An hon. Member 
had said that the object of the light was 
to save Members the trouble of coming 
down to the House after it was up, as in 
the event of a count. The real object, 
he thought, was to enable Members to 
stay away from the House. It was, 
however, under consideration whether it 
was feasible by other means, to let hon. 
Members at a distance know when the 
House was or was not sitting, and his 
right hon. Friend the Postmaster Gene- 
ral had suggested, for the convenience of 


Mr. UM‘ Laren 
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hon. Members, that measures might be 
taken without incurring any appreciable 
cost for exhibiting a light or other device 
at the Central Post Office at Charing 
Cross, which would be so displayed as 
to be visible at a considerable distance 
while the House was sitting. A similar 
arrangement could be carried out, his 
right hon. Friend suggested, at the 
various district Post Offices in the West 
and South-West Divisions—at Padding- 
ton, Kensington, and South Kensington, 
where the notice would be displayed 
until 11 o’clock. They would also see 
whether notice might not be given of the 
rising of the House to stations of the me- 
tropolitan railways by telegraph up to a 
certain hour. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE said, he 
was afraid that such hon. Members, 
himself included, as lived in far away 
parts, like Paddington, would only be 
injured and damnified by the change; 
for after 11 o’clock they would have to 
go down to Charing Cross to see if the 
House was sitting. He trusted, how- 
ever, that something would be done to 
meet their case. ite also hoped the 
noble Lord would take care that no 
other apartment in the Houses of Parlia- 
ment would be disfigured as the Lobby 
had been, since it had been defiled with 
white paint. He should be oe 
happy when the paint got tarnished and 
had to be scraped off. 

Mr. DILLWYN said, he was opposed 
to anything that tended to idleness on 
the part of hon. Members, and he 
thought that such was the tendency of 
letting them know when the House was 
or was not up. With regard to the 
other observation of the hon. Member, 
everything so soon got soiled in London 
that the happiness of the hon. Gentle- 
man would not be long delayed. 

Lorp HENRY LENNOX aid, it 
was never intended that the Lobby 
should remain in its present state. It 
had been painted white, that that might 
be a base for a transparent coating, 
similar to that on the walls of the 
Speaker’s house; but it had failed asa 
substratum, and would be removed, so 
that the stone would be restored to its 
pristine beauty. 

Mr. WHEELHOUSE expressed a 
hope that in any arrangements that 
might be come to for carrying out the ob- 
ject in view, the Temple district would 
not be forgotten. 
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Sm GEORGE BOWYER concurred 
in the view that the effect of the light 
wasto encourage absenteeism. Hewished 
to know if anything effectual had been 
done or was likely to be done to arrest 
the decay of the stone in the buildings of 
the Houses of Parliament ? 

Mr. DILLWYN pointed out that in 
the Estimates there was an increase in 
the item of fuel for the Houses of Par- 
liament, which was nearly £2,500 as 
compared with something over £1,700 
last year. 

Mr. M‘LAREN complained of the 
great cost of lighting the Houses of Par- 
liament, which amounted to £6,510, 
being at the rate of something like £40 
a-day for the Session. 

Lorp HENRY LENNOX said, these 
were the Estimates which had been 
thought necessary for the proper supply 
of fuel and light for the Houses of Par- 
liament. In reply to the hon. Baronet 
the Member for Wexford County (Sir 
George Bowyer), he wished to say that 
constant attention was being directed to 
find out, if possible, what could be done 
to arrest the decay of the stone on the 
outside of the building. 


Vote agreed to. 


(6.) 34,730, to complete the sum for 
the new Home and Colonial Offices. 


Srr GEORGE BOWYER said, while 
these buildings were being erected re- 
gardless of expense, they were charged 
with a load of ornament which was per- 
fectly useless, and which deprived them 
of all simplicity and true beauty. So- 
merset House, on the other hand, pre- 
sented a noble simplicity, and there was 
no ornament whatever upon it. But in 
those new offices each story was a dif- 
ferent building, and did not combine 
with the story above or below it. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE said, he 
would not, in the presence of his hon. 
Friend who had just spoken, enter into 
the domain of taste lest he should say 
something which would shock him ; but 
he wished to ask whether his noble 
Friend could give any idea when those 
buildings would be finished, and in use, 


and when the space in front would be | d 


laid out? He must add that it would 
be a disgrace to the country if the petty 
nests of small streets between the New 
Offices and Great George Street were 
allowed to remain permanently as they 


{Apri 24, 1874} 
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were. The former Conservative Govern- 
ment had proposed to place public offices 
on this site; the succeeding Adminis- 
tration abandoned the notion; and after 
abortive attempts to build them on the 
Embankment and elsewhere, left the 
matter where it found it, and in the 
meanwhile, of course, the value of the 
ground had immensely augmented. 

Geverat Srr GEORGE BALFOUR 
said, he wished to speak very highly 
of the way in which the late Com- 
missioner of Works had discharged his 
duties. 

Mr. MELLY wished to know, when 
the roadway in front of these buildings 
would be open to the public ? 

Lorp HENRY LENNOX said, that 
without venturing to arrogate to himself 
any amount of superior taste, he respect- 
fully dissented from the severe criticism 
which the hon. Baronet the Member 
for Wexford (Sir George Bowyer) had 
passed on the work of Sir Gilbert Scott. 
The design, as now erected, was not the 
same as that which had proceeded from 
the pencil of Sir Gilbert Scott, who had 
been obliged to alter it to suit the re- 
quirements of others. Sir Gilbert Scott 
had intended the elevation to be termi- 
nated by towers, the drawings of which 
he had himself inspected, and which, if _ 
erected, would have relieved the build- 
ing from that weight of ornament which 
had drawn down the censure of the hon. 
Baronet. He was positively assured 
that the new offices would be ready for 
occupation by Michaelmas next. He 
regretted that there had been a delay in 
removing the hoarding in front; but it 
had been owing to the necessity of 
opening the roadway for laying down 
telegraph wires for the use of the 
public offices. He quite concurred in 
what the hon. Baronet opposite (Sir 
George Balfour) had stated with re- 
ference to his Predecessor in office. 
Since he (Lord Henry Lennox) had 
held the appointment he had had ac- 
cess, of course, to all the Papers, and 
they showed him that the right hon. 
Gentleman seemed, while in office, to 
have had but one object in view, and 
that was an earnest desire to do his 
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uty. 

Sin GEORGE BOWYER explained 
that he had meant nothing derogatory to 
the reputation of Sir Gilbert Scott in the 
remarks he had made in reference to 
those Offices. He simply thought Sir 
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Gilbert was less conversant with the 
Italian style than with the Gothic. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE said, that 
as Chairman of the Committee which sat 
in a former Parliament on that question 
of the Foreign Office, he wished to ob- 
serve that the Committee went very 
closely into the competition for the 
Foreign Office and for the War Office, 
and reported that Sir Gilbert Scott was 
the only competitor who was a prizeman 
for both those Offices. Accordingly, the 
then First Commissioner gave him the 
work of erecting the Foreign and India 
Offices. The circumstances attending 
the competition had been so complicated 
as to make it impossible to carry it out 
literally. 

Vote agreed to. 


(7.) £12,016, to complete the sum for 
Sheriff Court Houses, Scotland. 


(8.) £25,000, to complete the sum for 
the National Gallery Enlargement. 


Mr. BERESFORD HOPE asked for 
an assurance as to the speedy comple- 
tion of the National Gallery. He trusted 
that rapid progress would be made with 
the work, and that a facade would be 
erected so as to combine the old and 
new structures into one. After the 
catastrophe at the Pantechnicon, he 
thought they ought also to receive some 
assurance that the new building would 
be really or approximately fire-proof. 
The present National Gallery was very 
far from being so. 

Lorp HENRY LENNOX said, he 
had every reason to hope that in the 
spring of next year the Galleries would 
be thrown open to the public, and the 
national collections in Trafalgar Square 
and at South Kensington both safely 
housed in them. The office over which 
he presided and also the Home Office 
were fully alive to the necessity of in- 
creased vigilance against the possibility 
of fire, and as far as science enabled 
them to go in that direction the new 
National Gallery would be rendered 
fire-proof. He could make no promise 
with reference to the facade, as it rested 
with the custodians of the public purse, 
as he had before explained. 
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Vote agreed to. 

(9.) £4,000, to complete the sum for 
the Industrial Museum, Edinburgh. 

(10.) £9,134, to complete the sum for 
Buildings at Burlington House. 


Sir George Bowyer 
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(11.) £113,467, to complete the sum 
for the Post Office and d Revenue 
Buildings. 

Mr. WHEELHOUSE complained that 
the district letter office in Fleet Street, 
just below Temple Bar, was not large 
enough for the amount of business trans- 
acted there, and that much inconvenience 
resulted in consequence. 

Lorp HENRY LENNOX promised 
that the subject should be inquired into, 
with a view to the defect being remedied 
if possible. 

Vote agreed to. 


(12.) £4,545, to complete the sum for 
the British Museum Buildings. 

(13.) £40,828, to complete the sum 
for County Court Buildings. 

(14.) £8,106, to complete the sum for 
the Science and Art Department Build- 
ings. 

(15.) £110,000, to complete the sum 
for the Surveys of the United Kingdom. 

Mr. WHALLEY wished to know, 
upon what principle the different dis- 
tricts were selected for the benefit of this 
expenditure ? He thought Montgo- 
meryshire had been hardly used in the 
matter. 

GreneraL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
asked whether it would not be possible 
to sell the ordnance maps at a cheaper 
rate than at present, and yet cover the 
expense of their production ? 

Mr. WHITWELL complained of the 
delay which had taken place in some 
districts in regard to the geological sur- 
vey. It was most desirable that the re- 
sults of the surveys should be speedily 
disseminated throughout the country. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, he would 
inquire into the matter without delay. 
He was not able to express an opinion 
as to whether the price at which the 
maps were sold was reasonable or not. 


Vote agreed to. 


(16.) £7,103, to complete the sum for 
Harbours, &c. under the Board of Trade. 
(17.) £130, for Portland Harbour. 

(18.) £8,300, to complete the sum for 
the Metropolitan Fire Brigade. 


(19.) £30,061, to complete the sum 
for the Rates on Government Property. 
In reply to General Sir GrorGE 


Ba.rour, 
Tue CHANCELLOR or tus EXCHE- 
QUER said, that a Supplementary Es- 
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timate would be laid on the Table in 
reference to the rates on public property. 


Vote agreed to. 


(20.) £400, to complete the sum for 
the Wellington Monument. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE said, he 
wished to ask the First Commissioner of 
Works whether any progress was bein 
made with the work in question? It 
was a painful, and in some respects a 
discreditable, fact that the completion 
of a work of so much public interest 
should be so long delayed. That delay 
was occasioned, he regretted to say, by 
the ill-health of the sculptor; but it 
was clear that the monument must 
sooner or later be finished, and the 
design of Mr. Stevens ought, if it were 

ssible, to be carried out by Mr. 

tevens. When and how that was to 
be done had hitherto been an insoluble 
mystery. He hoped his noble Friend 
the First Commissioner of Works was 


in a position to throw some light on the | 
ry | the details of the expenditure. He hoped 

Sm GEORGE BOW YER thought that | 
if, unhappily, Mr. Stevens’ health pre-| 


mystery. 


vented his completing the work, some 


one else ought to be associated with 


him for that purpose. He would be 


glad to know where hon. Members could | 


obtain some idea as to what the Monu- 
ment was to be like; and where the de- 
signs were to beseen. For his part, he 
feared that the work in question would 
share the fate of most public works of 
an ornamental character—namely, that 
no one knew anything of them while 
they were in progress, and every one 
decried them when they were finished. 
Lorp HENRY LENNOX said, he 
was not at all surprised at his hon. 
Friend rising when it was announced 
that a sum of £500 was to be asked to- 
wards the completion of the Wellington 
Monument. He could assure his hon. 
Friend that the first or second day he 
was in office his attention was directed 
to the most unfortunate business. He 
was told by those who knew what were 
the difficulties of the case that he ought 
to let it alone, so many of his predeces- 
sors had failed in bringing it to a suc- 
cessful issue, and trust to chance to do 
so. That idea, however, he did not 
fancy at all, and he determined to take 
& particular course, because even if he 
failed, he should do so while walking in 
the footsteps of better men than him- 
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self. It was perfectly true that the dis- 
tinguished se r to whom the work 
was originally intrusted had been for 
some years in grievous ill-health, but at 
times rallying so much as to induce him 
still to incline to the hope—a very na- 
tural one—that he might put the final 
stamp of his genius upon the work he 
had commenced. He had recently placed 
a gallant Friend of his and another 
gentleman distinguished in art, in con- 
nection with Mr. Stevens, and he asked 
the Committee, so to speak, to pass a 
short vote of confidence in the First 
Commissioner of Works. They would 
not, he was sure, require him to advert 
more specifically to the means he in- 
tended to adopt with a view to try and 
bring the matter to a successful issue. 
The hon. Baronet asked where he could 
get an idea of what the Monument was 
likely to be. He wondered it had es- 
caped his notice that a Blue Book had 
been published in which were given 
copies of the various drawings and also 


soon to be able to make a satisfactory 
announcement on the subject to the 
House of Commons. 


Vote agreed to. 


(21.) £65,000, to complete the sum 
for a Natural History Museum. 


(22.) £19,443, to complete the sum 
for the Metropolitan Police Courts. 

Mr. WHEELHOUSE complained 
that while in the metropolis these ex- 
eke were paid out of the Imperial 

xchequer, in the provinces they had 
to be met by local taxation, and ex- 
pressed a hope that next year, when 
the question of the re-adjustment of 
local taxation was brought forward, this 
matter would be set right. 


Vote agreed to. 


(23.) £65,800, to complete the sum 
for the New Courts of Justice and 
Offices. 

Sir GEORGE BOWYER said, that 
this was the most remarkable instance 
of mismanagement in the history of 
the country. Many years ago the ground 
was purchased, and all the buildings 
upon it cleared off. The interest upon 
the money had been lost to the country 
since, and it had also lost the rents of 
the houses. It would be interesting if a 
Return could be obtained of the total 
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actual loss incurred up to the present 
time. He recollected that when he was 
in Parliament some years ago a design 
for the New Courts had been exhibited 
in the Library, in which utility seemed 
to have been completely lost sight of, 
and the picturesque and ornamental 
aimed at, without, however, the at- 
tainment of any beauty of design. 
There were what appeared like two 
rows of almshouses on each side, with 
numbers of chimneys and buttresses, 
and he should very much like to know, 
whether that design, which met with no 
approval either from the press or the 
public generally, was to be carried into 
effect? For his own part, he should in- 
finitely prefer a plain, business-like 
building, such as Somerset House or 
the Law Courts in Dublin. The de- 
signs were all too ecclesiastical in their 
character. There was plenty of time to 
reconsider the question, and he trusted 
that the present Government would dis- 
tinguish themselves by adopting some 
economical plan which would give us a 
business-like, simple, and noble struc- 
ture, instead of the one which he feared 
was to be followed. 

Mr. CHARLEY inquired as to the 
amount the New Courts would cost. 

Lorp HENRY LENNOX said, he 
would not follow the hon. Baronet into 
the question of taste, upon which they 
might possibly differ. The design se- 
lected, however, was the design of Mr. 
Street, to whom the judges had awarded 
the prize. A prize had also been awarded 
to Mr. Barry; but as that gentleman 
had the erection of the National Gallery 
on his hands, he preferred that the 
matter should be left entirely to Mr. 
Street. While, he was happy to tell the 
hon. Baronet that it was far too late for 
the First Commissioner to attempt to re- 
consider the decision arrived at, even if 
he had the audacity to attempt it, he 
agreed with him that great loss had 
already accrued to the nation and the 
Treasury by the delay which had oc- 
curred; and that being so, he did not 
see how matters would be mended by 
holding the matter still further in abey- 
ance and breaking a contract which had 
already been signed. The total sum 
which it was expected the new Courts of 
Justice would cost, was £826,000. 

Sm GEORGE BOWYER said, he 
had not suggested any lengthened delay. 
He believed that three weeks or a month 


Sir George Bowyer 
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would be sufficient for all that he con- 
templated. 

CoroneL EGERTON LEIGH disap- 
proved perpetual change, and hoped 
that now the work was in hand it would 
be prosecuted forthwith. 


Vote agreed to. 


(24.) £630, to complete the sum for 
Ramsgate Harbour. 

(25.) £8,300, to complete the sum for 
the New Palace at Westminster acquisi- 
tion of Lands and Embankment. 


(26.) £145,760, to complete the sum 
for Public Buildings, Ireland. 

Mr. MONK asked for an explanation 
of the increase on one item, of £20,000 
for public buildings in Ireland. He 
wished also for some explanation as to 
the new buildings for houses for warders, 
and for a Roman Catholic chapel at Spike 
Island. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, that these 
new buildings were rendered necessary 
in consequence of some works which 
had been carried out at Spike Island. 

In reply to Mr. Wuitwet1, 

Sr MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH 
said, that he would take care that proper 
accommodation was afforded for the 
Coast Guard in Ireland. 

Vote agreed to. 


(27.) £15,300, to complete the sum 
for Lighthouses Abroad. 


(28.) £72,214, to complete the sum 
for British Embassy Houses and Con- 
sular and Legation Buildings. 

Simm HENRY WOLFF recommended 
the Government, as a measure of eco- 
nomy, in view of the gradual increase 
in rents in nearly all cities abroad, to 
extend the plan which had already been 
partially adopted of purchasing resi- 
dences abroad, not only for the Ambas- 
sadors, but for the British Consuls at 
Foreign ports, and congratulated them 
on that policy being carried out at Vi- 
enna nt i Washington. 

Mr. MONK said, he did not concur in 
the recommendation of the hon. Gentle- 
man, and thought he was justified in 
doing so, by the heavy charge which 
had been thrown upon the country, by 
the destruction by fire of the Embassy 
House at Constantinople. He asked for 
an explanation as to the sums already 
expended, and what amount would yet 
be required for the new Embassy House 
at that place ? 
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Mrz. ANDERSON said, he should be 
Jad of a similar explanation with re- 
gard c the Embassy House at Wash- 
ington 
np HENRY LENNOX said, that 
nearly £30,000 had been expended on 
the Embassy House at Constantinople, 
and the total cost would be about 
£40,000 or £42,000. The cost of site, 
building, and furniture of the Embassy 
House at Washington was originally 
estimated at £31,000. The expenditure 
this year was estimated at £11,000, and 
that for next year at £12,000, which 
would complete the building. 


Vote agreed to. 
House resumed. 


Resolution to be reported upon Don- 
day next ; Committee to sit again upon 
Monday next. 


MARRIED WOMEN’S PROPERTY ACT (1870) 
AMENDMENT BILL. 


Order for Committee read, and discharged :— 
Bill committed to a Select Committee :—Com- 
mittee nominated :—Mr. Morey, Sir Francis 
Gotpsmip, Mr. Sraverzy Hi, Mr. Lorgs, 
Sir Cyartes Mitis, Mr. Arrorney GENERAL, 
Mr. Munvz, ‘and Mr. Grecory :—Three to be 
the quorum. 


TENANT RIGHT (IRELAND) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Sutttvan, Bill to enable 
tenants of land in Ireland to acquire Parlia- 
mentary Tenant Right in their holdings, ordered 
to be brought in by Mr. Svuiiivan, Mr. 
BLENNERHASSETT, and Mr. O’SuLiivan. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 82.] 


House adjourned at a quarter after 
Ten o’clock till Monday next. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, 27th April, 1874. 


MINUTES.] — Setecr Commirrez — Church 
Patronage, The Marquess of Lansdowne added. 
Pustic Buis— First Reading— Oyster and 
Mussel Fisheries Orders Confirmation * (36) ; 
Pier and Harbour Orders Confirmation * (37); 
Marriages Legalization (St. Paul’s Church at 
Pooley Bridge) * (42). 
Committee — Report — Re-committed — Real Pro- 
rty Limitation * (39); Land Titles and 
er* (40) ; Real Property Vendors and 
Purchasers * (41). 
Third Reading—Local Government Provisional 
Orders * (26), and passed. 
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Regulation Bill. 


PUBLIC WORSHIP REGULATION BILL. 
SECOND READING POSTPONED. 


Tue Duxz or MARLBOROUGH rose 
to inquire of the most reverend Primate, 
Whether, in view of the Meeting of 
Convocation to-day, further time will 
be given for the consideration of the 
Public Worship Regulation Bill, which 
stood appointed for second reading on 
Thursday next. Convocation would sit 
for several days, and it was a matter of 
the most vital importance that they 
should have a fair opportunity of con- 
sidering this measure. The Bill was 
one which would not only affect the 
status and position of a large number of 
the clergy of the Established Church, 
but even went so far as to expose them 
to penalties. This was not the time for 
entering into the provisions of the Bill, 
but they were of very great importance, 
and those who would be affected by 
them ought to have an opportunity of 
giving them a full and deliberate con- 
sideration. He believed there was a 
very generally received opinion out-of- 
doors that the provisions of the Bill had 
been recommended by the Ritual Com- 
mission, and therefore in answer to his 
request for further time before the Mo- 
tion for the second reading, it might be 
urged that the clergy had already had 
the gist of the measure before them ; 
but he ventured to remind the most rev. 
Prelate that some of the modifications in 
the existing law provided by the Bill 
went far beyond the recommendations 
in the Report of the Ritual Commis- 
sioners. Those recommendations had 
reference to incense, lights, and vest- 
ments; but the Bill of the most rev. 
Prelate entered into legislation respect- 
ing various matters allowed or forbidden 
by the Book of Common Prayer, and 
provided various serious forms and pe- 
nalties on refractory clergy, amounting 
pro tanto to sequestration. He was sure 
the most rev. Prelate had no desire that 
there should not be an ample consider- 
ation of the measure by the clergy, and 
he hoped, therefore, he would accede to 
his request for further time before the 
Bill was brought on. 

Tue ArcupisHor or CANTERBURY 
said, he could assure their Lordships 
that the noble Duke did him nothing 
but justice when he gave him credit for 
being unwilling that there should be any 
undue haste in pressing on the Bill, On 
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the first reading, one of his right rev. 
Brethren eoennnes an opinion that the 
day originally proposed for the second 
reading would not give sufficient time, 
and in consequence of that representation 
he and his right rev. Brethren agreed to 
postpone the second reading for two days. 
He should be very sorry if the clergy 
had not an opportunity of informin 

themselves on the provisions of the Bi 

and expressing an opinion for or against 
it. The Convocation of the Province of 
Canterbury would meet not to-day but 
to-morrow, and would continue its sit- 
tings daily till Saturday, which was the 
usual process. It was his full intention 
to request that the Members of the 
Lower House of Convocation should 
consider, during Tuesday, Wednesday, 
and Thursday, any matters in the Bill 
on which they might wish, in a legiti- 
mate manner, to express their feeling to 
their Lordships’ House. It had been 
found that on Fridays the meetings of 
Convocation were not very well at- 
tended, and that to continue the con- 
sideration of the Bill till that day would 
not practically be of any use. Be- 
sides, three days seemed to be a suffi- 


cient time to enable the clergy to de- 
liberate upon the measure and take such 
steps with reference to it as they might 
think right. His remarks had reference 


to the Convocation of the Province of 
Canterbury ; but their Lordships were 
no doubt aware that when ‘ Convoca- 
tion’? was spoken of the expression 
meant something more. No formal act 
could be done by ‘‘ Convocation ” which 
had not been considered both by the 
Convocation of Canterbury and by the 
Convocation of York; and if there 
were any difference between the Con- 
vocations of the two Provinces there 
must be further deliberation, and there- 
fore further delay. If the noble Duke 
wished—but he was sure he did not— 
that this Bill should be brought fully 
before ‘‘ Convocation,” a delay of a year 
must occur. Moreover, as the noble Duke 
was aware, ‘“‘Convocation” had no right 
to pass any formal and binding canon on 
any subject without a licence from the 
Crown. He did not think it likely that 
such a licence would be issued in this 
case. ‘‘ Letters of Business’? might also 
be issued authorizing the Convocations 
of Canterbury and York to go into a 
formal consideration of the matter. But 
he apprehended that what the noble 


The Archbishop of Canterbury 
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Duke referred to was an informal con- 
sideration by a representation more or 
less perfect of the clergy of one of the 
two Provinces. It was most desirable 
that there should be such a considera- 
He must, however, remind their 
Lordships that before now the question 
itself had been considered somewhat 
carefully in the Convocation of Canter- 
bury, and there was lying on its Table 
the Report of a Committee to which the 
question had been referred. In addition 
to that Report, the Lower House of the 
Convocation had passed certain Resolu- 
tions on the subject. One of these Re- 
solutions referred to the mode in which 
laws such as those proposed in the Bill 
should be made, and recommended that 
they should be made by canon and not 
by statute. That recommendation would 
not, however, be applicable to the case in 
hand, because what had to be dealt with 
were statutes which no Canon of Convoca- 
tion would deal with. He and his right 
rev. Brethren felt obliged most unwil- 
lingly to adhere to Thursday for the second 
reading. They believed they had given 
sufficient time for the consideration of 
the question throughout the country, 
and as circumstances over which they 
had no control had thrown back the 
business of the Session, they could not 
accede to the postponement asked for 
by the noble Duke. 

THe Marqurss or BATH said, he 
would move the adjournment of the 
House. The most rev. Prelate said that 
Convocation could not discuss the Bill; 
but what was asked for was not a formal 
expression of the opinion of Convocation 
—what was asked for was an ex- 
pression of opinion on the part of the 
clergy throughout the country on a 
matter which most seriously concerned 
them. By the Bill the clergy would be 
bound hand and foot at the feet of the 
right rev. Bench. It would be in the 

ower of the Bishops to restrain them 
rom the performance of all their offices 
and to confiscate their incomes. If a rail- 
way company proposed to deal in such a 
manner with the property of a private 
landowner, would any one advocate that 
the Bill should pass without those land- 
owners having time to consider the effect 
of the measure on their interest and to 
make a representation to the House? 
The fact that the clergy were a body 
scattered all over the country and there- 
fore at a great disadvantage as to the 
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power of meeting and consulting to- 
gether, afforded an additional reason 
why, in the words used by a right rev. 
Prelate on the occasion of the introduc- 
tion of the Bill, there should be no 
‘¢ indecent haste.” 


Moved, ‘‘That this House do now 
adjourn.’’—( Zhe Marquess of Bath.) 


Tae LORD CHANCELLOR said, he 
thought nothing could be more inconve- 
nient or more undesirable than that 
there should be a lengthened discussion 
on the mere question whether a par- 
ticular day should be fixed for a second 
reading. He could not help thinking 
that his noble Friend who had just 
spoken made use of stronger language 
than he could have intended when he 
alluded to the possibility of the most 
rev. Prelate proceeding with ‘‘ indecent 
haste.” Noone could suppose the most 
rev. Prelate desired to use undue, much 
less indecent, haste; but he desired to 
put before the most rev. Prelate one or 
two considerations. The Bill was one of 
very great importance, not only to a 
large number of-the clergy, but to the 
laity of the Church of England. It 
dealt with matters which stirred the 
feelings of large masses of the people 
to the lowest depths. Now, though 
those who had heard the very able 
speech made by the most rev. Prelate 
when introducing the Bill, and who had 
since had an opportunity of examining 
the measure itself might have a very 
clear conception of its provisions and be 
prepared to discuss it, he ventured to 
suggest that there were very many with- 
out those walls who might not be in the 
same position, and he thoughtit would be 
undesirable to proceed to the second read- 
ing till the country at large should have 
had an opportunity of considering and 
expressing its feelings. Whatever view 
their Lordships might take of the Bill, 
he was convinced that unless the merits 
of a Bill of this kind were thoroughly 
understood by the country it would be 
impossible to make its provisions accep- 
table. He presumed that nothing could 
be further from any one’s mind than 
that Convocation should deal with the 
Bill in a legislative character—it was 
regarded only as a medium for the ex- 
nip of the opinion of a great num- 

er of the clergy. He ventured to ex- 
press a hope that the most rev. Prelate 





would see reason to postpone the second 
reading for a few days. 

Tue ArcusisHor or CANTERBURY 
said, that at the suggestion of the noble 
and learned Lord on the Woolsack, he 
would consent to postpone the second 
reading fora few days. He hoped, how- 
ever, that it would be only for a few days. 
He trusted that the policy to be adopted 
in respect to the Bill was not one of in- 
action and delay. The Bill was one on 
which it was right that Parliament 
should pronounce a distinct opinion. 


Motion (by leave of the House) with- 
drawn. 


Then the Second Reading of the Bill 
was put off to Monday, the 11th of May 
next. 


RAILWAYS—ADDRESS FOR A ROYAL 
COMMISSION. 


Eart DE LA WARR rose to move an 
humble Address to Her Majesty, praying 
that Her Majesty would be graciously 
pleased to appoint a Royal Commission 
to inquire into the working and general 
management of Railways; to report upon 
the causes and the best means to be 
adopted for the prevention of Accidents ; 
and whether further legislation is re- 
quired. The noble Earl said he was 
aware that in bringing under their 
Lordships’ notice the subject of railway 
accidents, he was dealing with a ques- 
tion of great importance—one in which 
very large interests were concerned, and 
one which had for some time very much 
occupied the public mind. It must have 
come to their Lordships’ knowledge, 
from the Reports laid upon the Table as 
well as from accounts in the newspapers, 
that railway accidents had lately in- 
creased to an alarming extent. The 
Board of Trade Report for the year 1872 
stated that there were 246 railway 
accidents in that year; that upwards of 
1,100 persons were killed, and more 
than 3,000 persons injured in connection 
with railway accidents. Now, those 
figures showed an increase of 44 per cent 
in railway accidents for 1872 over those 
which occurred in 1871. Out of the 246 
accidents no less than 238 were classed 
as preventable accidents ; so that to say 
the least this latter number might have 
been greatly reduced if there had been 
proper management and proper precau- 
tions. He would ask their Lordships to 
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look back to 1880, when the first railway 
in this country was opened, and then to 
observe what an enormous development 
there had been in our railway system 
since that date. We had now 15,000 
miles of railway owned by companies 
having a capital of £560,000,000 and 
a revenue of about £60,000,000, and the 
traffic had increased proportionately. 
Therefore it was not to be wondered at 
that additional means of accommodation 
and precaution had become necessary 
to meet such an enormous development 
of the railway system, which, of course, 
was consequent on an immense growth 
of traffic in goods and passengers. To 
meet what appeared to him to be the 
wants of the case, he last Session brought 
in a Bill—the Regulation of Railways 
(Prevention of Accidents) Bill—to pro- 
vide for the a on railways of 
the telegraphic block system, and also 
that of the interlocking of points and 
signals. That Bill was referred to 
a Select Committee, which Commit- 
tee advised that there should be no 
further legislation last Session, on the 
ground that the Railway Companies 
were doing much for the safety of the 
public, and would do still more, and 


that therefore compulsory legislation 


was not necessary in the case. He 
ventured at the time to differ from that 
opinion, and he differed from it now. 
He differed from it on the ground that 
the Railway Companies themselves, from 
their constitution, could not enter into 
any very large schemes for securing 
safety to the public travelling on their 
lines. Railway Directors and Railway 
Boardsrepresented railway shareholders, 
and the interests of the public and the 
interests of railway shareholders were 
not identical. The Railway Director, re- 
presenting the railway shareholders, 
must, if possible, make a dividend. Now, 
the public interest was that the safety of 
passengers should be preferred to all 
questions of dividend. He thought, there- 
fore, that there was ample cause for the 
interference of the Legislature in the 
public interest in order to diminish the 
number of accidents ; and he proposed a 
consideration of the question by a Royal 
Commission, because that Commission, 
having considered the causes of railway 
accidents, could make an independent 
Report recommending what might ap- 
pear to it to be the best means of pre- 
venting these accidents. The Railway 
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Companies had immense power, because, 
to a very large extent, they controlled 
the commercial traffic and the passenger 
traffic of the entire country. It was not 
going too far to say that to a great degree 
the lives of the passengers depended 
on the management of Boards of Direc- 
tors. He was far from saying that 
Boards of Directors had not done much 
—he believed they had done much and 
would yet do much more; but they could 
not do what the public safety required. 
When they remembered that during the 
14 years, from 1858 to 1872, the traffic 
on the railways had more than doubled, 
it would be evident to their Lordships 
that very much increased accommodation 
was wanted to supply that traffic. A 
remedy had been suggested—and he 
believed it was the best one—additional 
rails on the great lines. He believed 
that on some of the large lines addi- 
tions had already been made; but he 
did not think it would be sufficient 
to meet the end desired—he was of 
opinion that much more ought to be 
done in that direction. Besides the 
want of a sufficient number of rails, he 
believed another source of accidents was 
the want of proper appliances for work- 
ing the traffic, such as had been recom- 
mended by the Board of Trade long 
ago. The block system, the interlocking 
points system, and additional sidings had 
not been brought into requisition by any 
means to the necessary extent. Then there 
were the faulty arrangements for passing 
from platforms to carriages. I: the year 
1872 no fewer than 66 persons lost their 
lives by falling between the carriages 
and the platforms. Another cause of 
accident was overworking of railway 
servants. If their Lordships referred 
to the printed documents relating to 
these subjects, they would find a certain 
number of hours set down as those 
during which railway servants worked ; 
but if they inquired a little further 
they would find that nearly double that 
number of hours were not unfrequently 
required of these men. Many of these 
were officials engaged in very respon- 
sible positions. In several instances 
the guards of ~~ trains had been 
employed for 30 hours at a stretch. In 
the official papers, engine-drivers were 
set down as working from 8 to 10 hours; 
but there were instances of their being 
on duty for 14 hours, and even longer, 
at a stretch, Now, he regarded this 
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question of the hours of labour as a 
most important point. The duties to be 
discharged by these men were most 
responsible, and they could not be dis- 
charged peer if the men were kept 
at work for an unreasonable number of 
hours. He might mention other causes 
of accidents; but no doubt their Lord- 
ships were aware of them, and he thought 
he hed brought enough before them to 
show that action on the part of Parlia- 
ment was necessary with the view of 
preventing accidents on railways. He 
submitted that no better course could 
be adopted in the first instance than 
the appointment of a Royal Commis- 
sion. e Royal Commission would 
have to consider first whether immediate 
compulsory legislation was advisable. 
If they should arrive at the conclusion 
that it was not, they would then have 
to consider whether additional powers 
should not be given to the Railway De- 
partment of the Board of Trade, or whe- 
ther a tribunal, such as the existing Rail- 
way Commission, should not be estab- 
lished to enforce what might be deemed 
necessary for the publicsafety on railways. 
He thought that the appointment of a 
Royal Commission would relieve Her 
Majesty’s Government of the grave re- 
sponsibility now resting upon them. He 
ventured to think it would be satisfactory 
to the public, and he ventured also to 
hope that it would not be unsatisfactory 
to the Railway Companies themselves. 


Moved, That an humble Address be presented 
to Her Majesty, praying that Her Majesty 
would be graciously pleased to appoint a Royal 
Commission to inquire into the working and 
general management of Railways; to report 
upon the causes and the best means to be adopted 
for the prevention of Accidents; and whether 
further legislation is required.—( The Earl De La 


Warr.) 


Lorp HOUGHTON said, he hoped he 
should be allowed to say a few words in 
opposition to the Motion. The noble 
Karl (Earl De La Warr) had referred to 
the Bill introduced by him last year to 
compel railway companies to manage 
their lines in a manner that he thought 
would be more conducive to the public 
safety than the systems under which 
they were at present managed. That 
Bill was referred to a Select Committee, 
which was presided over by a noble 
Duke (the Duke of Somerset), in whom 
their Lordships had confidence, and who 
was not wanting in independence and 
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judgment. Well, the decision of that 
Committee was that there should be no 
such legislation, but that the matter 
should be left with the railway compa- 
nies. The noble Earl now proposed a 
Royal Commission to consider the ques- 
tion of railway accidents and their pre- 
vention, and also to enter upon and, he 
supposed, give some recommendation 
with reference to the question of com- 
pulsory legislation. Railways were great 
monopolies, and you could deal with 
them effectually in only one or other of 
two ways—either by improving the sys- 
tem under which they existed, so as to 
render them as little noxious as possible, 
or by extinguishing them altogether. 
The latter mode of dealing with railways 
was a question which very much occu- 
pied attention last year. Some able 
papers were written upon it, and persons 
of considerable authority advocated the 
transfer of the whole railway system to 
the State. That was a debateable sub- 
ject, but too large an one to enter upon 
in this discussion. He might, however, 
observe that, apart from all financial, and 
he might say administrative, difficulties, 
there would be something extremely 
dangerous to the mercantile habits of the 
country if the amount of capital now 
invested in railways were transferred to 
the management of the State. The 
point was one which should receive the 
attention of any Royal Commission ap- 

ointed to go into the questions raised 
by the noble Earl. Now, as to the sub- 
ject of legislation to compel the railway 
companies to adopt measures for afford- 
ing greater security to the lives of pas- 
sengers, he believed that in the opinion 
of the best authorities there was no 
means of safety which appeared accept- 
able to the great engineers that had not 
already been adopted or was not in course 
of adoption on the principal lines. The 
noble Earl complained that there were 
lines on which the block system had not 
been adopted; but that system was 
rapidly advancing in favour and was 
being established as rapidly as the cir- 
cumstances of the various lines would 
permit of its being brought into prac- 
tice. Their Lordships would find that 
on lines where it was at work accidents 
had occurred through the deficiencies of 
signalmen — through the momentary 
neglect of those men. He could assure 
their Lordships that to work it, a particu- 
lar class of men was required. It was 
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only by practice that men could be edu- 
cated to work it, and the men employed 
at it must be persons of great temper- 
ance, great caution, and great self-com- 
mand. It was not easy to find such men. 
The question of brake power was one 
which was at the present moment en- 
gaging the anxious attention of Railway 
Directors and railway engineers. Of 
what class of men was the Royal Com- 
mission proposed by the noble Earl to 
be composed ? Were the members of it 
to be amateurs, or were they to be prac- 
tical men of science? If they were to 
be amateurs, he did not think their judg- 
ment on the matter would be generally 
accepted as of any great weight, because 
it was one which they could hardly be 
expected to understand. If they were 
to be engineers, they ought to be railway 
engineers, and these were the very men 
who, with the Directors and managers 
of railways, had been and were engaged 
in considering the various questions 
which the noble Earl would refer to the 
Royal Commission. The Board of Trade 
last year interfered in a manner suffi- 
ciently decided by addressing a Circular 
to the various railway companies. An- 
swers were given to that Circular, and 
he thought the public must be agreed as 
to the sufficiency of those answers. Cer- 
tainly it had struck him that there was 
an affecting disinterestedness in those 
answers. LZeuglier.] Yes, that had 
been his feeling when he found the com- 
panies which were hardly earning their 
working expenses had gone on increasing 
their improvements and sacrificing with- 
out regret all hope of profit to the exi- 
gencies of the safety of the travelling 
public. He would tell the noble Earl 
he was quite mistaken if he thought 
that the making of a dividend for the 
shareholders was the prominent motive 
with an important railway Board. It 
was not so; and for this reason—that, 
in order to insure prosperity for a line 
the Directors must manage it to the 
satisfaction of the public. It was effi- 
ciency and not expense that was the 
paramount consideration with a Board 
of Directors. The noble Earl had thrown 
out that if coercion should be decided 
on, a Board like the Railway Commission 
might be appointed to carry it into effect. 
But it was now admitted that the Rail- 
way Commission was nothing more than 
a Board of Arbitration, and that there 
were no means of enforcing its decrees. 


Lord Houghton 
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The decision was in the hands of the 
English people themselves. If they 
liked to travel leisurely and stop to eat 
sandwiches and drink beer, as people 
did in Germany, accidents might be per- 
haps altogether avoided; but that was 
not the way Englishmen travelled, and 
any coercive action to make companies 
diminish the speed or the traffic on 
their lines would be coercive action 
on Englishmen. If there was to be no 
hesitation about depriving the people of 
an immense amount of convenience which 
they now enjoyed there need be no more 
crowding at railway stations, and avery 
quiet system of working the railways 
might be introduced. That would be 
one of the recommendations of the Royal 
Commission if it took into consideration 
nothing but the prevention of accidents. 
But the prevention of accidents—how- 
ever important it might be to achieve 
that result—could not be the primary 
motive in the administration of an effi- 
cient railway. The primary motive must 
be the affording as much accommodation 
as possible to the travelling public with 
as much safety as possible. The noble 
Earl said increased railway accommoda- 
tion had become necessary in consequence 
of the enormous development of traffic. 
No doubt that was true; but additional 
lines were being provided, and would 
be provided, though he could not expect 
to see a return of such times as there 
were 20 years ago, when the late Mr. 
George Hudson induced three companies 
to come to Parliament in the one Session 
with 40 lines involving £10,000,000 of 
capital. A Railway Commission = 
recommend any number of lines; but 
who was to undertake them? Who was 
to undertake their management ? Who 
was to make them profitable? The in- 
crease of the number of their lines of 
rails must depend on the companies 
themselves. The Commission could do 
no more than recommend fresh lines. 
In such a matter the companies must act 
for themselves'in accordance with what 
they found to be the requirements of 
the public. He thought the whole tenor 
of legislation in this country with refer- 
ence to interference in railways had been 
impolitic and unwise. Soon after the 
establishment of railways, Sir Robert 
Peel formed a Railway Board, of which 
Lord Dalhousie was chairman. It had 
been very much what the Railway Com- 
mission was now, and it had died out, 
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The Board of Trade, by its Circular last 
year, had done considerable harm in 
giving such prominence to the subject 
of accidents on railways. In the news- 
papers every morning were accounts of 
railway accidents—there was nothing 
else for the public eyes to rest upon. 
But did not hunting accidents and acci- 
dents in factories occur very frequently ? 
Why was not the same prominence given 
tothem? Respecting railway accidents 
there was an amount of confusion and 
agitation in the public mind which did 
not exist in it with reference to any 
other casualties. Again, it was impor- 
tant that railway servants should have 
confidence in themselves and believe that 
the public had a reasonable amount of 
confidence in them. Such confidence 
was impaired bythe publication in Papers 
issued by the Board of Trade of the 
names of engine-drivers and guards on 
duty at the time of railway accidents, 
and who might, perhaps, be quite blame- 
less. Such a publication was impolitic 
and unjust. It made the men nervous. 
In considering the labour question in 
reference to the administration of labour, 


their see, Abe 0 to bear in mind 


that Railway Directors were placed in a 

eculiar position. The owner of a mill 
if in a difficulty with his workmen might 
on them on half-time; but Railway 

irectors had to meet the requirements 
of the public; they were conducting 
what must be regarded as a public ser- 
vice, and in case of a disagreement they 
had to conciliate or submit to their men. 
That was a circumstance which ought 
not to be lost sight of by those who were 
considering the question of railway ma- 
nagement. In all the catastrophes that 
occurred last year, he did not think that 
any case of serious neglect had been 
made out against a railway company. 
One of the most terrible of the accidents 
was that at Wigan. At first it was 
generally thought to be impossible that 
there had not been neglect in that case ; 
but the Company was able to assume 
an attitude of complete innocence, and, 
though there was a rigid inquiry, their 
assertion of innocence had not been dis- 
proved or denied. Accidents occurred 
sometimes, and must occur, from causes 
which could not have been foreseen in 
the particular cases. An accident some- 
times occurred from the breaking of a 
tire, and, where there were many thou- 
sands of wheels and many more thou- 
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sands of tires, no human wisdom could 
prevent such occurrences. With regard 
to signalmen their hours of employment 
were now, as a general rule, limited to 
eight, and if a man had naturally a clear 
judgment and was of temperate habits, 
he would be perfectly able to apply his 
attention to his work during that length 
of time. It was unjust to say that the 
railway companies were chiefly impelled 
to take precautions against accidents by 
considerations as to the compensation 
they might be called upon to pay. He 
believed, for his part, that just as much 
attention would be paid to the safety of 
passengers whether compensation were 
exacted or not. The railway interest in 
this country was served by Directors 
who gave to it an amount of gratuitous 
attention which could not possibly be 
obtained in any other part of the world, 
by managers who were, as a whole, the 
most capable body of men he had ever 
known, and by Engineers— working 
Engineers—-who were at the head of the 
science of the world. To whom better 
than to them could a Royal Commission 
go for the information and suggestions 
it wanted? Men better qualified in 
science, in education, or in general in- 
telligence for the supervision of our 
railways, than those who were now 
engaged in the task it would, he be- 
lieved, be impossible to find. He trusted 
that Her Majesty’s Government would 
not think it advisable to grant a Royal 
Commission. Any recommendations it 
might make would, he was convinced, 
merely point to matters that were already 
engaging the serious attention of the 
railway world. 

THe Duxe or RICHMOND: I can 
assure your Lordships that it is not my 
intention on the present occasion to fol- 
low the noble Lord who has just sat 
down (Lord Houghton) into the very 
great number of topics that he has 
touched upon. In regard to one point 
that he took up, there seems to me to be 
a great inconsistency in the remarks of 
the noble Lord. On the one hand, I find 
him stating that it is impossible to take 
up a newspaper without being horrified 
by the number of accidents. 

Lorp HOUGHTON: I meant the 
Papers presented to your Lordships. 

Tae Duxz or RICHMOND: That 
seems to me to make the inconsistency 
worse, for the reports in the public jour- 
nalsmay be exaggerated, whilethe official 
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Papers are little likely to possess that 
fault. The noble Lord then went on to 
say—such, at all events, seemed to me 
to be the tenor of his remarks—that 
there were not so many railway acci- 
dents as was commonly supposed, and 
that no accidents ever occurred through 
the neglect either of the railway com- 
panies or of their servants. At the same 
time—and the observation struck me as 
very remarkable—he pointed out that it 
was considered a great hardship by the 
railway servants themselves, and inju- 
rious to their interests, that the names 
of those servants to whom accidents 
occurred were given in the Reports pre- 
sented to Parliament. There is an in- 
consistency in all these statements which 
I shall not inquire into, but which I 
leave to the noble Lord to digest when 
he has more time; and I think he will 
see on reflection that he has taken up a 
most untenable position. It has been 
said that it would be impossible to ap- 
point a Railway Commission that would 
have the confidence of the country; but 
I entirely dispute that assertion. Iven- 
ture to say that if a Railway Commission 
were issued on this subject, Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government would succeed on 
this occasion, as former Governments 
have on other occasions, in finding gen- 
tlemen perfectly competent to undertake 
the inquiry, and in whom the country 
would have confidence. I shall not fol- 
low the noble Lord into the eulogium 
he passed on directors and managers, 
and all others connected with railways. 
I have heard the noble Lord speak in a 
similar strain on another occasion ; and 
I cannot help thinking that when he was 
eulogizing that body of men—of whom 
far be it from me to speak in any terms 
but those of the highest respect—he 
must have forgotten that he either is or 
has been amember of that distinguished 
body. My Lords, I think the thanks of 
this House and of the country are due 
to the noble Earl (Earl De La Warr) for 
having brought forward this Motion and 
called your Lordships’ attention to the 
subject of railway accidents. I can con- 
ceive nothing more important to all 
classes of the people than that they 
should be carried with safety and con- 
venience by the railways of the country. 
The matter is one affecting equally the 
poor man and the rich, railways having 

ecome as it were the monopolizers of 


the carrying trade of the country; and 
The Duke of Richmond 
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surely it would be hard if the safety and 
convenience of persons obliged to travel 
by them were not duly considered, 
Within the last 30 years, during which 
the railways of the country have been 
brought to their present state of perfec- 
tion, there has been legislation of various 
kinds suggested with regard to them; 
and I perfectly believe that what may 
have been a satisfactory and sufficient 
mode of dealing with them some years 
back, when the amount of traffic was far 
less than it is at present, and lines had 
not been opened up as we now find them 
in all parts of the country, may in these 
days stand in need of some revision and 
alteration. The whole question has been 
from time to time considered by Parlia- 
ment and Government. Since the year 
1853 there have been no less than ten 
Committees, two Joint Committees of 
both Houses, and one Royal Commission 
appointed to consider matters relating to 
the railway systems of the country. The 
Royal Commission, which was presided 
over by a noble Duke (the Duke of 
Devonshire), gave very valuable informa- 
tion on various subjects that came under 
its consideration. In this question the 
interest of the public is two-fold. In the 
first place, it is that there should be 
facility of transport, and that there should 
be ample means available for the inter- 
change of traffic between the different 
lines. In the second place, the public 
interest demands that safety and conve- 
nience should be secured—and this is a 
consideration which is equally important 
to the railway servants themselves. With 
regard tothe former point, a Committee, 
which I think was presided over by a 
noble Lord whom I see opposite (Lord 
Cardwell), carried out an investigation 
in 1853 which resulted in an Act of Par- 
liament being passed, called the Railway 
and Canal Traffic Act, and otherwise 
known as Cardwell’s Act. This measure 
dealt with the subject of the interchange 
of traffic; but, if I mistake not, it has 
been generally considered that the ma- 
chinery employed under it was much too 
cumbrous and inconvenient to be practi- 
cally useful. I think the late Lord 
Campbell prophesied at the time it was 
passed that it would not meet the re- 
quirements of the case, or be so satis- 
factory as its promoters anticipated. 
Nothing further was done by the Legis- 
lature with regard to this part of the 
subject till last year, when, in conses 
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quence of a Report of a Joint Commit- 
tee, which was presided over by the 
noble Lord (Lord Carlingford), who was 
then President of the Board of Trade, 
an Act was passed transferring to a 
Commission the powers then vested in 
the Court of Common Pleas in reference 
to railway cases. The Commissioners 
then appointed do not deal at all with 
the second part of the subject—namely, 
the safety and convenience of the public 
and the railway servants. With regard 
to the first part of the subject, legislation 
had no doubt been active during the last 
30 years; but not so much has been 
done as to the second branch, the safety 
of the public and the prevention of acci- 
dents, which have given rise to so much 
anxiety in the public mind. Last year 
the noble Lord who then presided at the 
Board of Trade issued a very able Circu- 
lar to the various Railway Companies, 
pointing out his views as to the position 
of matters in that respect. He said— 

“Tt appears from the report that a large pro- 
portion of these casualties are due to causes 
which are within the control of the railway com- 
panies. If it may be contended that the traffic 
on many lines has very greatly increased, and 
with it the risks of railway travelling, it is no 
less true that it is within the power of the com- 
panies to take care that the permanent way, the 
rolling stock, and the station and siding accom- 
modation are kept up to the requirements of the 
traffic; that the officers and servants are suffi- 
cient in number and quality for the work to be 
done, and that proper regulations for their 
guidance are not only made, but enforced ; that 
pains are taken to test every reasonable inven- 
tion and expedient devised for the purpose of 
preventing danger ; and that such of those expe- 
dients as experience proves to be effective are 
adopted without undue delay.” 


I cannot help thinking that everybody 
who reads it will be prepared to admit 
the wisdom and sagacity of such a 
Circular. But the noble Lord goes on 
to say— 

“Tn these observations I do not attempt to 
distinguish between the various Companies, to 
all of which they do not in an equal degree 
apply. Another subject which urgently requires 
attention is the frequent unpunctuality of pas- 
senger trains.” 

That was very fair and straightforward 
and honest in the noble Lord; but it 
had this unfortunate result, if I may 
judge from the Papers which have been 
presented to your Lordships and from 
other means of ascertaining the facts— 
that it led to the receiving of replies 
from every railway company through- 
out the kingdom, in which each states 
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that the Circular of the noble Lord could 
have no application to itself. Each re- 
presented itself as being the best con- 
ducted company in the country, as never 
having an accident on its line, and as 
having all its arrangements on the most 
satisfactory footing possible. And here 
I may observe that I differ from the 
noble Lord who spoke last (Lord 
Houghton), and who says the country 
was perfectly satisfied with the answers 
which were returned by the railway 
companies to the Circular of the Board 
of Trade. I, on the contrary, venture to 
think that the country was extremely 
dissatisfied with those answers ; because 
if those replies were as correct answers 
as the noble Lord wishes us to believe, 
then, in point of fact, there is no rail- 
way company in the country in whose 
case there is any want of punctuality ; 
all their arrangements are satisfactory, 
and no accident has ever occurred on any 
one of our railway lines. Now, that would 
be absurd; and I am therefore justified, 
I think, in saying that the replies of the 
railway companies were unsatisfactory, 
that the public has endorsed the state- 
ments contained in the Circular of the 
noble Lord, and that they are of opi- 
nion that accidents have increased, are 
increasing, and ought to be diminished. 
I may add that only two Committees 
have during all these years sat to inquire 
directly into the causes of accidents on 
railways, the other inquiries being into 
the general question. The first of the 
two Committees to which I refer was a 
very important one. It was moved for 
by Mr. Bentinck, the Member for Nor- 
folk, and sat in the year 1857. That 
Committee reported as follows— 


“Your Committee is of opinion that a rate of 
speed considerably in excess of what is consi- 
dered safe, in the opinion of the great majority 
of the witnesses examined, is sometimes attained 
on many of the lines; that the evidence taken 
further tends to show that such excessive speed 
has arisen not so’much from the average speed 
required as advertised by the railway time tables 
as from the want of strict punctuality in the 
time of the departure and arrival of trains from 
each station, which leads to an excess of speed 
for the purpose of endeavouring to make up time 
lost.” 


The Report goes on to say— 


“That your Committee, impressed with the 
many difficulties and complications connected 
with this part of the subject, and also with the 
inexpediency of relieving railway companies 
from the responsibility which now devolves on 
them, is not prepared to recommend any direct 
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legislative interference by the House upon the 
question of the extreme speed at which railway 
trains may be permitted to travel.” 

The Committee then suggests— 

“That a greater degree of punctuality might 

be insured if the public had some means of ob- 
taining prompt and cheap redress in the recovery 
of penalties in every case of want of punctuality 
in the departure and arrival of trains at every 
station.” 
The other Committee on the subject was 
that of last Session, which sat on the 
Bill introduced by my noble Friend be- 
hind me (Earl De La Warr). It was 
presided over by the noble Duke oppo- 
site (the Duke of Somerset), but its in- 
quiry was necessarily very much limited 
because it could not go beyond the four 
corners of the Bill, which dealt only 
with the interlocking and block systems. 
The Committee recommended that— 

“ Relying on the great exertions recently and 
very generally made by different railway com- 
panies to extend the block and interlocking 
systems, and the improvements now in progress, 
the Bill should not be proceeded with during the 
present Session. They recommend, however, 
that the Board of Trade should call for such infor- 
mation as may enable the inspectors, in the an- 
nual reports, to state specially the progress made 
in their adoptiou on all passenger lines. Parlia- 
ment will then be in a condition to decide whe- 
ther or not it would be right to require the 
further and more prompt extension of these 
systems on those lines where they are neces- 


I believe these Reports are in process of 
being compiled, and that they will very 
shortly be presented to Parliament with 
the information referred to by the Com- 
mittee which sat on the Bill of last year. 
I ought to have mentioned that one of 
the advantages of the Committee which 
was presided over by Mr. Bentinck, was 
that it was mainly the means of estab- 
lishing the block system in this country. 
I now come to the concluding paragraph 
of the Circular of the noble Lord the 
late President of the Board of Trade. 
He says— 

“Her Majesty’s Government are fully sen- 
sible of the difficulties incidental to railway 
working in a country where the traffic is so great 
and so various, as well as of the efforts which 
have been made by the railway companies, in 
many respects with remarkable success, for the 
accommodation of the public; but safety for life 
and limb, which ought to be a paramount object, 
has, nevertheless, not been sufficiently secured, 
and great and increasing dissatisfaction is the 
result. Her Majesty’s Government, therefore, 
reserving their own liberty to consider at any 
time the expediency of legislating upon any 
part of this important subject, have deemed it 
their duty to call the attention of the railway 
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companies to the whole question, in the hope 
that they, in whose hands the meansof improve. 
ment mainly rest, will themselves make evi 
effort to meet the reasonable demands of the 
public and of Parliament.” 


I bring the subject down to this point— 
that though there has been a very con- 
siderable number of inquiries into one 
branch of the subject—the interchange 
of traffic—there has not been that 
amount of inquiry as to accidents or the 
causes of accidents which would enable 
your Lordships to legislate with advan- 
tage. When Her Majesty’s present 
Government came into office the acci- 
dents on railways and various other 
matters connected with railways was 
one of the first subjects which they at- 
tempted to consider; and they would 
have been very happy if one of their 
earliest acts had been to bring in a Bill 
to deal with the question; but, on look- 
ing into a subject so important, we did 
not see our way to legislate upon it for 
the present. I wish to guard myself 
against any idea that I deprecate legis- 
lation, because that is far from my in- 
tention. What I do deprecate, however, 
is dealing with so large a subject in an 
imperfect and hasty manner, and in the 
absence of that information which we 
think is absolutely necessary to enable 
us to come to a satisfactory conclusion. 
The difficulty in dealing with this sub- 
ject in a partial manner is that you at 
once introduce a divided responsibility ; 
and, to my mind, there could be nothing 
so disastrous in the present instance as 
such a division, because in that degree 
in which you reduce the responsibility 
of the Companies you increase that of 
theGovernment. Thepractice has hitherto 
been for the Government to use all pos- 
sible precaution before a line is opened, 
and to have it thoroughly inspected by 
men most competent to the discharge of 
the duty, such as the Railway Inspectors, 
who report to the Board of Trade as to 
its condition. But as soon as the line 
is opened it has hitherto been the 
practice to leave with the parties who 
convey passengers the responsibility for 
their safety, comfort, and convenience. 
Of course, one mode of cutting this knot 
would be for the Government to acquire 
the whole of the railways of the coun- 
try ; but that is so very large a question 
as to be really at the present moment 
outside the sphere of practical legisla- 
tion, and therefore ‘I dismiss it alto- 
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gether. . I come now to the proposal of 
the noble Earl (Earl De La Warr). I 
shall be prepared on the part of the 
Government to accept his proposition, 
but in a limited form. The terms of the 
noble Earl’s proposal are much too large; 
I cannot, therefore, accept that part of it 
which proposes to inquire into the work- 
ing and general management of rail- 
ways. Indeed, I did not gather from 
the noble Earl’s remarks that he went 
into that subject at all; and if he will 
be satisfied with limiting the terms of 
his proposal, I, on the part of the Go- 
vernment, shall be perfectly ready to 
advise Her Majesty to issue a Royal 
Commission on the subject. I shall do 
it on this ground—that I do not think 
we have before us such evidence upon 
the causes of accidents on railways as 
would enable us in a satisfactory man- 
ner at the present time to initiate legis- 
lation ; because I believe that if legisla- 
tion is undertaken, it ought to be of such 
a character as would not be likely to 
require altering for some time, and also 
because the Government are perfectly 
agreed that with regard to accidents on 
railways the country is in a most unsatis- 


factory condition, and one which ought 
to be met by legislation at a future: 


period. I propose, therefore, to alter 
the Motion so as to make it ask for the 
appointment of a Royal Commission to 
inquire into the causes of accidents on 
railways, and into the possibility of re- 
moving any such causes by further 
legislation. 

Tue Duxe or SOMERSET said, the 
noble Duke (the Duke of Richmond) 
had referred to the facilities afforded to 
railway companies for interchanging and 
increasing their traffic. But the increase 
of traffic had unfortunately been at- 
tended by the increase of danger, be- 
cause increased accommodation had not 
at the same time been provided for the 
public by the companies. When the 
Government were proposing to issue a 
new Commission he would remind them 
that they had already a Commission, 
composed of three paid Commissioners, 
selected with great care —one of them 
being a man conversant with railway 
management, another a lawyer able to 
guide the Government as to the law 
which should be enforced, and the third 
a man of great official experience, whose 
judgment on those subjects would be of 
great value. Why should not that ex- 
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isting Commission be strengthened in 
any way that was deemed necessary, and 
do the work which it was now proposed 
to throw upon a new Commission? The 
three paid Commissioners to whom he 
referred were men of great activity of 
mind, and they had now really nothing 
to do. It would be better to utilize them, 
and if they required some able Engineer 
or any other person to assist them, let 
them have such assistance. The season 
for excursion trains would now soon 
arrive—a period at which they all knew 
those accidents increased. Crowds of 
passengers went away from town from 
Saturday to Monday; and as they could 
not obtain their tickets beforehand there 
was great confusion at the railway sta- 
tions. Last year an unfortunate lady, 
in scrambling to get a return ticket, lost 
her child in the crowd; and another 
person had his collar-bone broken. Thus 
the unfortunate passenger experienced 
the dangers of railway travelling even 
before he got into the train. Instead of 
compelling everybody to go to one little 
pigeon-hole for a ticket, surely it did not 
require much talent or ability on the 
part of Managers and Directors—who, 
they were told, were such wise, clever, 
and excellent men—to make better ar- 
rangements for the public convenience. 
Again, if the Government not only ap- 
pointed a Commission, but gave it a 
little more power to interfere in a mild 
way, it might do a great deal of good, 
and prevent a great number of accidents. 
Accidents often arose from unpunctu- 
ality, and unpunctuality again often arose 
from bad arrangements at stations. One 
train followed another in a few minutes, 
and goods trains had not time to go on 
to a siding to get out of the way. The 
Commission might also help the Com- 
panies in passing Bills through Parlia- 
ment to provide improved accommoda- 
tion wherever it was wanted, especially 
in the acquisition of space for sidings. 
These were some of the main points in 
which amendment was required, and he 
thought the proposed inquiry would do 
ood. 

Lorp CARLINGFORD said, that 
before coming to the Motion before the 
House, and the line taken upon it by the 
Government, he wished to say a word 
or two about the Circular of November 
last, for which, on the part of the late 
Government, he was responsible, and 


also about the replies which it had called 
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forth. That Circular had probably never 
yet been so severely condemned—even 
by the most angry railway company— 
as it had been that night by his noble 
Friend behind him (Lord Houghton). 
He was surprised to find that his noble 
Friend appeared to think it a piece of 
impertinent meddling with what he 
seemed to regard as the entirely satis- 
factory and gratifying state of things 
which was going on on all the rail- 
ways of the country last autumn and 
winter. For himself, however, he was 
much in hopes that that Circular had 
been and still would be of use. He be- 
lieved it was the duty of the late Govern- 
ment to call the attention of the Com- 
panies and the public—in the marked 
way which was secured by a deliberate 
and serious publication of that kind 
— to the state of things existing on 
railways. It was quite evident that 
nothing else would have obtained for 
the subject the degree of attention 
which it received throughout the winter 
from the public Press in the most able 
and useful manner, and also from the 
Companies themselves. He was bound 


to say he thought the replies elicited by 


that Circular had been rather hardly 
dealt with by some portions of the Press, 
and even by the noble Duke himself. 
There had been, of course, a good deal 
of injured innocence on the part of Rail- 
way Chairmen, of which they had had 
a stronger instance that night from his 
noble Friend (Lord Houghton) than was 
contained in most of the replies sent in. 
But, on the other hand, there was not a 
little that was satisfactory in those re- 
plies. They were almost all written 
ina tone and spirit of which the late 
Government had no reason to complain. 
He did not remember above two or 
three somewhat angry answers. The 
greater part of them admitted that it 
was the duty of the Government to 
take notice of the state of things which 
was prevailing, and—what was more 
—they admitted the definition and 
description given in the Circular of 
the duties of Companies and Directors 
—a matter of no small importance. 
While pointing out what they had been 
and were doing to remedy the evils and 
fulfil the duties prescribed in the Circu- 
lar, almost all the Companies gave a 
distinct pledge of further efforts. The 
business, therefore, of the State was 
to see that within a reasonable time 
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these promises were fulfilled ; for when 
in six months 48 passengers had been 
killed and 984 injured “ causes ad- 
mittedly beyond their own control, such 
a state of things could not be allowed 
to continue. It must be remedied 
either by the voluntary action of the 
Companies themselves, which was point- 
ed out by the Circular as the best way, 
or by the intervention of Parliament. 
He was too sensible of the difficulties 
of legislation to find fault with the Go- 
vernment for desiring further inqui 
before introducing a Bill; but he was 
not sure whether he went with the noble 
Duke as to the direction of that inquiry. 
Accidents were largely due to the lack 
of important appliances, like those elici- 
ted by the Committee of last Session ; 
but the chief cause of the increase of 
accidents was that the traffic had out- 
wn the means of safely managing it. 
nereased traffic, while signifying in- 
creased danger, meant also augmented 
profits, so that the Companies were 
under a greater amount of obligation to 
insure a reasonable degree of safety. 
Almost every serious accident had arisen 
from a goods train being in the way of 
a fast passenger train at a time when 
the latter ought to have been expected. 
The chief requisite was an extension of 
lines and sidings, and other means of 
safely managing this enormous traffic 
going on at various rates of speed ; and 
he doubted whether the Companies were 
sufficiently exerting themselves in this 
direction. He should be inclined to 
think that the information might be as- 
certained departmentally, through the 
Inspectors of the Board of Trade or 
otherwise, but he would not quarrel 
with the machinery proposed by the Go- 
vernment. The inquiry might resemble 
that undertaken by the noble Duke (the 
Duke of Somerset) and his Committee last 
year, but directed generally to the causes 
of accidents, and especially tothe provision 
of sufficient accommodation. The Chair- 
man of the Great Western Company 
had deprecated minute interference ; but, 
while avoiding this, there might be a 
compulsory provision of works proved 
to be necessary for reasonable safety, 
coupled with greater facilities for ob- 
taining Parliamentary powers for that 
purpose. He did not wish to prejudge 
the conclusion of the Commission, which 
he hoped might lead to a solution of the 
question. Its constitution would require 
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careful consideration. There appeared 
difficulties in the way of the noble Duke’s 
suggestion as to the employment of the 
Railway Commission. That body was a 
semi-judicial tribunal, and if compulsory 
interference should prove to be necessary 
it might, very probably, be intrusted to 
it—in which case it was obviously un- 
desirable that the body which exercised 
the power should have conducted the 
inquiry. 

THe Marquxss or SALISBURY: I 
quite agree with the noble Lord opposite 
(Lord Carlingford) that it is premature 
to enter into the subjects which the Com- 
mission will have to consider ; but both 
in his remarks and those of the noble 
Duke (the Duke of Somerset) there ap- 
pear to lurk some fallacies which are 
very popular, and which, as far as they 
have obtained a hold on the public mind, 
are apt to mislead. The noble Duke put 
the matter with his usual epigrammatic 
force when he said he should like to give 
the Railway Commissioners the power of 
interfering ‘‘in a mild way.” It is that 
very power which I dread more than any 
other course Parliament might adopt. 
It may be its duty to interfere in a sum- 
mary way. I should deplore it very 
much, yet’ under conceivable circum- 
stances it might be the duty of Parlia- 
ment to resort to much greater inter- 
ference than at present; but anything 
like partial interference, involving 
divided management and responsibility, 
would tend to more accidents than it 
would prevent. It is a very favourite 
course, in view of the difficulties of the 
question and the dangers of the pas- 
sengers, to point to this or that nostrum 
asacertain remedy. Last year it was 
the interlocking system; this year it is 
the duplication of lines, to which the 
noble Lord apparently pointed. [Lord 
Cartinerorp: New sidings.] I do not 
think sidings would do much to ease the 
traffic. The real difficulty is that on 
many lines, unless there is perfect punc- 
tuality, there is not time for the number 
of trains to keep apart. With any re- 
gard to the engagements into which it 
has entered with the Companies, Parlia- 
ment could not ask them to undertake 
the gigantic enterprise of duplicating 
their tunnels or heavy bridges. The 
cost would be so enormous as to sink the 
capital even of the richest of them; 
. while if tunnels and bridges were left as 
they are, and the rest of the lines dupli- 
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cated, there would be a constant succes- 
sion of trains travelling side by side on 
four lines, and converging at particular 
points to travel on two lines. Can we 
imagine any arrangement more fertile 
in the elements of mischief in the event 
of the slightest unpunctuality? That 
is a specimen of the difficulties of the 
nostrums recommended to us. I am told 
there have been two or three very narrow 
escapes from accident through the indis- 
criminate operation of the block system ; 
and the remedy, recently much in vogue, 
of allowing passengers to stop trains 
whenever they liked has, to my certain 
knowledge, led ladies, unjustifiably 
frightened by the expression of face of 
gentlemen travelling with them, to pro- 
duce dangerous complications and 
threaten serious disasters. In the adop- 
tion of such plans you must remember 
that, though you may prescribe the 
theory of the plan, it may have to be 
worked by other hands, whom your in- 
terference may possibly make hostile. 
You will have to lay down rules which 
must be worked by a general Manager, 
whose interest it will be that they should 
fail—it will be his interest to prove that 
the Government has made a mistake; 
and do you think that the generality of 
Managers are so foolish that they will 
not be able to bring about such a result ? 
Will they not protest that the interlock- 
ing system, or the block system, or the 
continuous brake, or the duplicated lines 
which you have forced upon them with- 
out their consent, are responsible for the 
accidents which may occur or that may 
be brought about, and declare them to 
be the result of your interference? I 
do not, however, say that the railway 
Managers are not merciful, or that acci- 
dents of this class would do more than 
cause considerable concussion, without 
loss of life. My Lords, there is one sub- 
ject to which I hope the Commission 
will devote special attention, and in the 
inquiring into which I think the elements 
of safety may be found—I allude to the 
subject of unpunctuality. Here is a 
matter in respect of which the railway 
companies cannot say that your inter- 
ference is an act of injustice. You are 
but requiring them to abide by their 
own time-tables. They promise and 
undertake that trains shall depart and 
arrive at certain stated times, and it 
is doing them no injustice to require 
them to keep their promise. For my 
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own part, I believe that to unpunctu- 
ality may be traced nine-tenths of the 
accidents that occur. Goods trains 
are always being shunted just as a 
late passenger train arrives—it arrives 
when the goods train is half-way across 
the line, and an accident is the inevitable 
consequence. If you could make the 
companies adopt measures to secure that 
their passenger trains were in time, and 
that goods trains were not prowling 
about just in front of them, you would 
have taken the best means in my judg- 
ment of preventing railway accidents. 
A suggestion has been made by the 
noble Duke opposite (the Duke of 
Somerset) which I do not think he 
would, on reflection, be inclined to insist 
on. After much consideration last Ses- 
sion, Commissioners were appointed to 
perform semi-judicial functions. They 
had some difficulty in attracting suitors 
to their court ; and now, when they have 
hardly warmed to their work, the noble 
Duke proposes to intrust to them ad- 
ditional duties of a wholly different cha- 
racter. It is impossible but that duties 
involving such large questions and such 
diverse interests should occupy the entire 
time of the Commissioners to be ap- 
pointed; and the consequence of ap- 
pointing the Railway Commissioners 
would be to cause them to neglect the 
duties in respect of which they were 
originally appointed, and to make the 
Act of last Session, from which the 
commercial world hopes so many good 
things, an entire failure. I hope and 
believe that the Commissioners to be 
selected will be enabled to gather such 
valuable information as may enable Par- 
liament to deal satisfactorily with one 
of the most difficult and embarrassing 
questions to which its attention could be 
directed. 

Eart DE LA WARK said, he would 
accept the limitations suggested by the 
noble Duke (the Duke of Richmond) 
—though it was difficult to see how, 
if the words ‘‘ working and general 
management” were omitted from the 
Motion, the Commissioners could inquire 
into the want of punctuality and ex- 
cessive speed. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY ob- 
served that that subject would come 
under the head of ‘‘ Causes of Railway 
Accidents.” 


Marriages Legalization 


Motion amended, and agreed to. 
The Marquess of Salisbury 
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Ordered that an humble Address be presented 
to Her Majesty, praying that Her Majesty 
would be graciously pleased to appoint a Royal 
Commission to inquire into the Causes of Acci- 
dents on Railways, and into the possibility of 
removing any such causes by further legisla. 
tion.—(Zhe Earl De La Warr.) 


COLONIAL CHURCH BILL.—QUESTION, 


Lorp BLACHFORD asked the Se- 
cretary of State for the Colonies, What 
steps have been taken to obtain from 
the Colonies the information desired by 
the Select Committee on the Colonial 
Church Bill, and when it is likely to be 
laid before the House ? 

Tue Eart or CARNARVON said, 
that a number of answers had been re- 
ceived from the Colonies in reply to the 
Circular which had been sent to them on 
the subject referred to in the noble 
Lord’s Question. Some Oolonies had 
not, however, yet sent replies. He was 


ready to lay the Correspondence on the 
Table of the House, although it was not 
yet completed. It related mainly to the 
devolution of Church property on the 
death of a Bishop; and he might men- 
tion that, out of 19 Colonies which had 
forwarded ae: 15 were content with 


local Acts and opposed to Imperial legis- 
lation, and four only took an opposite 
view. The general conclusion he had 
arrived at from a perusal of the Papers 
was, that it was wiser for the present to 
rely on the Colonial Acts and Ordinances 
than to propose any measure to the Im- 
perial Parliament. 


OYSTER AND MUSSEL FISHERIES ORDERS 
CONFIRMATION BILL. [H.L. ] 

_<A Bill to confirm certain Orders made by 

the Board of Trade under the Sea Fisheries 

Act, 1868, relating to Menai Straits and Pagle- 

sham—Was presented by The Lord Dunmore; 

read 1", (No. 36.) 


PIER AND HARBOUR ORDERS CONFIRMA- 
TION BILL. [H.L. ] 

A Bill to confirm certain Provisional Orders 
made by the Board of Trade under the General 
Pier and Harbour Act, 1861, relating to Bray, 
Buckie (Cluny), Carlingford, Lough, Cattewater, 
Eyemouth, Great Yarmouth, Kinsale, Lybster, 
Sandown, Sidmouth, Tees, and Yarmouth (Isle 
of Wight)—Was presented by The Lord Duy- 
MORE; read 1*, (No. 37.) 


MARRIAGES LEGALIZATION (sT. PAUL’S 
CHURCH AT POOLEY BRIDGE) BILL. [H.L.] 

A Bill to render valid Marriages heretofore 
solemnized in the Chapel of Ease called “ Saint 
Paul's Church at Pooley Bridge,” in the parish 
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of Barton in the county of Westmorland — 
Was presented by The Lord Bishop of Caruiszz; 
read 1%. (No. 42.) 


House adjourned at half past Seven 
o'clock, ’till To-morrow, half 
past Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, 27th April, 1874. 


MINUTES. ]—New Wauir Issusp—For Wake- 
field, v. Edward Green, esquire, void Election. 

New Memsers Sworn—John Holker, esquire, 
for Preston; John Holms, esquire, and Henry 
Fawcett, esquire, for Hackney. 

SeLect CommirrEE—Adulteration of Food Act, 
1872, nominated. 

Suppty — considered in Committee — Resolutions 
a 24] reported. 
AYs AND MeEans—considered in Committee— 
Resolutions [April 23] reported. 

Pusiic Brir1is—Resolutions in Committee—Or- 
dered—First Reading—Intoxicating Liquors* 
83]. 

Orrin Reading—Municipal Elections * 
84]. 

soloed Reading — Land Tax Commissioners 
Names * [76]. 

Referred to Select Committee—Offences against 
a Person * [13]. 

idered as ded—Betting * [78]. 





CONTROVERTED ELECTIONS. 
NEW WINDSOR—WAKEFIELD—ATHLONE. 


Mr. Speaker informed the House, that he 
had received from the Judges selected for the 
Trial of Election Petitions, pursuant to the 
Parliamentary Elections Act, 1868, Certificates 
and Reports relating to the Elections for the 
Borough of New Windsor ; for the Borough of 
Wakefield ; and for the Borough of Athlone. 
And the same were severally read to the effect 
following :— 

New Windsor Election,—Mr. Baron Bramwell 
reported that in the matter of a Petition against 
the Return on the last General Election of 
Robert Richardson-Gardner, esquire, for the 
Borough of New Windsor, he had, after hearing, 
determined that he was duly returned and 
elected, and that the charges of corrupt prac- 
tices alleged in the Petition were not proved. 

Wakefield Election,—Mr. Justice Grove re- 
ported that he had tried the Election Petition for 
the Borough of Wakefield, between William 
Hartley Lee and Isaac Briggs, Petitioners, and 
Edward Green, Respondent, and that at the 
conclusion of the rs trial he determined that 
the said Edward Green, being the Member 
whose Election and Return were complained of 
in the said Petition, was not duly elected and re- 
turned, and that the said Election was void. 
And further—(a.) That no corrupt practice was 
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roved to have been committed by or with the 

owledge or consent of any Candidate at such 
Election; (b.) That certain persons (named) 
have been proved at the trial to have been 
guilty of the corrupt practice of bribery; (c.) 
That corrupt practices did not so extensively 
prevail as to substantially affect the whole con- 
stituency, but that a number—not inconsider- 
able—of the poorest and least educated class of 
voters were tainted with corrupt practices. 


Athlone Election,—Chief Justice Monahan 
made a ial Report, as follows :— 

“In the matter of the Petition of Edward 
Sheil, esquire, Petitioner ; 

ae John James Ennis, esquire, and Major 
Walter Nugent, esquire, Respondents ; 

“The Petition in this autor, a copy of which 
is hereto annexed, was duly presented to this 
Court, and it appearing to the Court that the 
case raised by the said Petitioner could be con- 
veniently stated as a special case, such case 
was so stated, a copy of which is annexed 
hereto, and the same was duly heard on this 
day before the Court, and thereupon the Court 
determined as follows :— 

“We are of opinion that the Sheriff was 
wrong in rejecting the 13 Ballot Papers in the 
Petition mentioned as marked on the right-hand 
side with a cross opposite the Petitioner’s name, 
and that he should have received same and 
counted these 13 Ballot Papers in favour of the 
Petitioner, and if he had done so Petitioner 
would have had 153 votes; and in like manner 
that he should have received the 8 Ballot Papers 
marked on the right-hand side with the cross 
after the Respondent’s name, and should have 
counted these 8 Ballot Papers in favour of the 
Respondent, and if he had done so the Respon- 
dent would have had 148 votes, which would 
have left the Petitioner a majority of 5 votes. 

“Tt therefore became unnecessary to adjudi- 
cate on the other votes rejected by the Sheriff, 
as any decision allowing the same, or any of 
them, would simply have the effect of increasing 
the Petitioner’s majority. 

“We therefore have not considered the ques- 
tion whether the Sheriff was right in rejecting 
all or any of the said last-mentioned Ballot 
Papers. 

“ Accordingly the Court doth determine, and 
hereby certify to the Right Honorable the 
Speaker of the House of Commons, that the 
said Edward Sheil ought to have been and he is 
hereby declared to be the duly elected Member 
of Parliament for said Borough of Athlone. 

“ And the Court doth a adjudge that each 
of the parties, Petitioner and Respondent, do 
abide their own costs of the arguments of the 
special case in this matter.” 


Ordered, That the Clerk of the Crown do 
attend this House To-morrow, at Four of the 
clock, with the last Return for the Borough of 
Athlone, and amend the same by rasing out the 
name of John James Ennis, esquire. 


IRISH CHURCH ACT, 1869—THE 
SURPLUS.—QUESTION. 
Mr. E. DAVENPORT asked the First 
Lord of the Treasury, What is the pre- 
sent amount of the unappropriated ba- 
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lance of the proceeds from the disen- 
dowment of the Irish Church, and who 
has the control of it ? 

Mr. DISRAELI: I am not surprised 
that my hon. Friend the Member for St. 
Ives has given Notice of this Question, 
for I know it is a question which is in 
many mouths. The point is, to ascer- 
tain the present amount of the unappro- 
priated balance of the proceeds from the 
disendowment of the Irish Church and 
who has the control of it. Now, I am 
sorry to say that there is no balance, or, 
rather, no unappropriated balance of 
the proceeds from the disendowment of 
the Irish Church. The account is the 
other way, and the items are so impor- 
tant and interesting that I will take this 
opportunity of stating them to the House. 
Unfortunately, the debt due on the part 
of the Commissioners amounts to no less 
than £9,700,000. Of this £8,400,000 is 
owing to the Commissioners for the re- 
duction of the National Debt, and 
£1,300,000 is due to the Representative 
Church Body. After the Notice of in- 
quiry was given by my hon. Friend, I 
asked for some information in order that, 
having learnt this was the state of the 
unappropriated balance, I might ascer- 
tain what would be the future result of 
all these proceedings. I am told it is 
estimated that this debt of £9,700,000 
with interest, the annual charge in re- 
spect of which is at present £240,000, 
will be paid off in about 17 years, and 
when that time shall have arrived and 
the liabilities of the Commission shall 
have been discharged, it is calculated 
that the capitalized value of the Ter- 
minable Annuities which will then be 
outstanding, will amount to about 
£5,000,000 sterling. This last-mentioned 
sum when realized will constitute the 
surplus to be disposed of by Parliament. 


ARMY—OUTRAGE IN WEYMOUTH 
BARRACKS.—QUESTION. 

Mr. HAYTER asked the Secretary of 
State for War, Whether the outrage re- 
ported to have been committed in Wey- 
mouth Barracks, by a soldier of the 75th 
Regiment upon his comrade on Sunday 
last, and respecting which the coroner’s 
inquest have returned a verdict of wilful 
murder, was facilitated by the access of 
the perpetrator to the ball-cartridges 
kept in the barrack room ; what were the 
circumstances justifying this departure 


Mr. E. Davenport 
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from the general order, issued by direc- 
tion of Lord Cardwell, to the effect that 
private soldiers should, upon dismount- 
ing duty, return their ammunition into 
store; and, whether it is still the prac- 
tice in the Cavalry on home service, to 
retain their ammunition when off duty ? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY in reply, 
said, that the question was founded on 
an error as to the facts of the case. The 
ammunition used was not found in the 
barracks, but had been obtained from a 
soldier who found it two feet under the 
sand near the butts. It was at that time 
very wet, but the prisoner got possession 
of it, dried it, and kept it a fortnight. 
There had, therefore, been no infraction 
of the general order, requiring private 
soldiers upon dismounting duty to re- 
turn their ammunition into store, nor 
was it the practice of cavalry regiments 
to retain their ammunition when off 
duty. 


ARMY MEDICAL OFFICERS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. HERBERT asked the Secretary 
of State for War, Whether it is true 
that on the recent occasion of the 
moving a troop of Horse Artillery from 
Ballincollig to Woolwich, and thence to 
Shorncliffe, a medical officer was sent 
to march with the troops from Bristol 
who was unable to ride, and that in 
order to accompany the troop one of the 
officers had to lend him a dog-cart; 
and, whether he is not of opinion that 
all medical officers attached to our 
mounted forces should be able to ride? 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY, in reply, 
said, that the medical officer referred 
to had no horse. He said he was 
not a rider, having only just been 
appointed, and as there was no very 
steady horse available, the commanding . 
officer offered him a ride in his dog- 
cart. Ashe accompanied a horse bat- 
tery, it would not have prevented him 
exercising any of his medical functions 
if they had been required. 


THE NATIONAL DEBT.—QUESTION. 


Mr. CUBITT asked Mr. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, If he will state the 
total amount of the National Debt on 
the 1st April 1874, distinguishing be- 


tween the amount of the Funded and 
Unfunded Debt and the capital value of 
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the-Terminable Annuities unexpired at 
that date ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or roz EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, the total amount of the 
National Debt on the 31st of March last 
was £779,294,271; the gross amount of 
the capital of the Funded Debt was 
£723,514,005; the capital value of the 
Terminable Annuities was estimated at 
£51,300,666; and the Unfunded Debt 
amounted to £4,479,600. 


POOR-LAW (IRELAND)—AMALGAMA- 
TION OF UNIONS.—QUESTION. 


Captain NOLAN asked the Chief Se- 
cretary for Ireland, What are the exist- 
ing facilities for the amalgamation of 
Poor Law Unions when desired by the 
ratepayers, and if any applications for 
amalgamation have been made to the 
Local Government Board of Ireland or 
to the former Poor-Law authorities ? 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH, in 
reply, said, he believed the existing law 
afforded all necessary facilities for the 
alteration of the boundaries of Poor Law 
Unions in Ireland if the consent of 
the Local Government Board could be 
obtained to any proposed change of 
the kind. A general re-arrangement 
of this kind was made in 1849-50, 
and since then various applications had 
been made to the Poor Law Board to 
exercise its functions in the matter. 
Each of these applications had been 
considered on its merits, and the hon. 
Member would find a good deal of infor- 
mation on the subject in the Reports of 
the Poor Law Board for 1866 and 1867. 
An application of the kind was still 
pending. 


REPORTS OF THE INSPECTORS OF 
MINES, 1873.—QUESTION. 


Mr. MACDONALD asked the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
When he will be able to deliver to Mem- 
bers the Reports of the Inspectors of 
Mines for 1873, and, if the Reports 
could not be delivered earlier in the Ses- 
sion than they have been for some years 
past ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS, in reply, 
said, he had received all the Reports ex- 
cept one, and when that was received 
they should all be laid on the Table of the 
House. He was very anxious that the 
Reports should be laid before the House 
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at an earlier period, and he hoped in 
another year to be able to attain that end. 


MERCHANT SHIPPING ACT—COM- 
PULSORY PILOTAGE.—QUESTION. 


Mr. BENTINCK asked the President 
of the Board of Trade, Whether the at- 
tention of the Government has been 
called to the Law on Compulsory Pilot- 
age, under the operation of which re- 
dress cannot frequently be obtained for 
damage done by ships in charge of Com- 
pulsory Pilots; and, whether the Govern- 
ment propose to introduce a Bill for abo- 
lition of Compulsory Pilotage ? 

Sirk CHARLES ADDERLEY: Sir, 
the subject of compulsory pilotage is 
under the consideration of the Govern- 
ment, and I hope it may soon be dealt 
with. I will communicate with the hon. 
Member when the question is more 
matured. 
FRIENDLY SOCIETIES—LEGISLATION. 

QUESTION. 


Mr. EARP asked Mr. Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, If it will be convenient 
to bring in the Bill relating to Friendly 
Societies before Whitsuntide, at which 
time members of such societies hold 
important meetings, affording favourable 
opportunities for considering any pro- 
posed changes in the Law affecting their 
interests ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tnt EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, the Report of the Commis- 
sion on Friendly Societies is now in the 
hands of the Queen’s printers, and I am 
informed it will be in the hands of the 
public in the course of about a week. 
Her Majesty’s Government have not yet 
had an opportunity of considering any 
Bill on the subject, though I hope a 
measure will be ready for introduction 
soon after Whitsuntide. I am aware 
that Whitsuntide is an important time 
for meetings of friendly societies, and I 
wish to point out that the Report con- 
tains all the recommendations of the 
Commission, and in a form very conve- 
nient for consideration at those meetings. 


THE WORKSHOPS ACT—INSPECTORS. 
QUESTION. 

Mr. DALRYMPLE asked the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
Whether his attention has been called 
to the fact that the number of Inspectors 
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under the Workshops Act is still alto- 
gether inadequate to carry out its pro- 
visions; and, whether he intends to 
make any addition to the number of 
Inspectors during the present year ? 

Mn. ASSHETON ERoss, in reply, 
said, his attention had been called to the 
matter, and he must refer the hon. Mem- 
ber to the Answer given by Lord Aber- 
dare in April last year. Since that 
Answer was given three additional sub- 
Inspectors had been appointed, and 
although it was not the intention of the 
Government to appoint more Inspectors 
during the present year, yet they hoped 
by some modification of arrangements to 
make the matter very much easier for 
the number of Inspectors there were 
now. The whole matter of workshops, 
and their relation to factories, was also 
under the consideration of the Govern- 
ment, 


GUANO DEPOSITS—SURVEY. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. M‘LAGAN asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether any independent survey has 
been made, by orders of the Government 
of this country, of the deposits of guano 
on the several islands belonging to the 
Peruvian Government and other islands 
in the Pacific Ocean; and, if so, whether 
he has any objection to publish the result 
of such survey ? 

Mr. BOURKE: Sir, strictly speak- 
ing, no independent surveys have been 
made by orders of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment of the deposits of guano in the 
islands of the Pacific; but reports upon 
the subject have been forwarded to the 
Foreign Office by the Admiralty. These 
Reports have just been printed with the 
intention of sending copies to the news- 
papers and various agricultural societies, 
and under these circumstances probably 
the hon. Member will think there is no 
occasion to lay them before Parliament. 


CANADA PACIFIC RAILWAY—THE 
GUARANTEE.—QUESTION. 


Sirk CHARLES W. DILKE asked 
the Under Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, Whether ‘the Canada Pacific 
Railway Guarantee of last Session is 
avoided by the refusal of Canada to 
carry out some of the provisions of her 
contract ? 
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Mr. J. LOWTHER: Sir, the facts of 
the case are, that negotiations are now 
in progress between the Government of 
the Dominion of Canada and the Pro- 
vince of British Columbia, arising out 
of the proposal by the Dominion Go- 
vernment of certain modifications of the 
provisions of the contract as to the con- 
struction of the Pacific Railway. No 
decision has yet been arrived at, and it 
would, therefore, be incorrect to speak 
of the refusal of Canada to carry out any 
of the provisions of her contract. Any 
question as to the validity of the gua- 
rantee would only arise in the event of 
alterations or modifications in the con- 
tract being adopted by the Dominion 
Government. 


THE MAURITIUS—THE COOLIES. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. EDWARD JENKINS asked the 
Under Secretary of State for the Co- 
lonies, Whether the Report of the Com- 
mission appointed to inquire into the 
state of the Coolies at Mauritius is 
ready, and when it will be laid upon 
the Table ? 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: Sir, consider- 
able progress had been made with the 
Report, (by far the greater part of which 
has been completed by the Commission- 
ers), when Mr. Frere’s sudden and very 
severe illness interrupted his labours, 
which, it is feared, he will not be able 
to resume for some time. Looking at 
Mr. Frere’s great experience in India 
and in British Guiana, it is very much 
to be desired that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment should have the advantage of 
considering his recommendations on the 
numerous questions which will arise out 
of the Report; and although the other 
Commissioner, Mr. Williamson, is fully 
competent to complete the Report and to 
make valuable suggestions as to future 
legislation, it is considered expedient 
to submit to some further delay in the 
hope that Mr. Frere may be able to re- 
sume his work. The Report will not be 
laid on the Table, or otherwise published, 
until it has been fully considered by Her 
Majesty’s Government. 


COMMISSION ON THE LEGAL DEPART- 
MENTS—REPORT.—QUESTION. 

Mr. TREVELYAN asked the Secre- 

tary of State for the Home Department, 
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Whether he will present to Parliament 
the First Report of the Royal Commis 
sioners on the Legal Departments, which 
relates to matters on which they were 
directed by the terms of their Commis- 
sion to make recommendations at an 
early opportunity ; and, whether it is the 
intention of the Government to take any 
action in consequence of that Report, as 
recommended by the Committee of last 
Session on Civil Service expenditure ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS, in reply, 
said, he had received the Report a very 
short time ago, and immediately sent it 
to the printers. The Government had 
not had time to study that Report, or its 
recommendations thoroughly; as soon 
as they had, he should be happy to 
answer the Question. 


WAYS AND MEANS—LOCAL TAXATION 
—LUNATICS, RURAL POLICE. 
QUESTIONS. 


Mr. COOPE asked Mr. Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, Whether, in his measure 
to relieve Local Taxation, he is prepared 
to make any provision for the hardship 
inflicted on the counties of Middlesex, 
Essex, and Kent by the large number of 
Lunatics sent home from India, who, 
being landed in the Thames, were after- 
wards placed in the asylums of those 
counties ? 

Tut CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER, in reply, said, no doubt the 
question was one of great importance, 
especially to the three counties men- 
tioned, which were somewhat acci- 
dentally charged with the expense of 
those lunatics. The matter, however, 
was one which was outside the proposals 
made in the Budget, but it was engag- 
ing the attention of the Government, 
and he could at present say nothing upon 
it. 

Mr. COOPE gave Notice that he 
would take another opportunity of bring- 
ing the subject under the consideration 
of the House. 

Mr. LAMBERT asked Mr. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, When the re- 
lief promised towards lunatic and police 
rates will be available? 

Mr. W. STANHOPE asked, What 
description of lunatics would participate 
in the grant? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or rue EXCHE- 
QUER, in reply, said, the intention of 
the proposal he made the other day, was 
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to confine the grant to the case of luna- 
tics chargeable as asylum patients, and 
not as Union patients. As to the time 
when relief would be given, the Govern- 
ment proposed that it should be after the 
Michaelmas audit, and the accounts 
would be paid somewhere about October 
or November. With regard to the 
a the additional payments would 

e made at the same period at which 
they were now made. There were dif- 
ferent periods for different parts of the 
Kingdom. In England, the police year 
ended on the 29th of September, and 
the payments would be made from the 
lst of April for the first half-year. In 
Scotland it ended on the 15th of March, 
and payment would then be made for 
the whole year. In the metropolis there 
were two settlement days, the 30th of 
June and the 31st of December, and the 
first payment would be made on the 
settlement on the 30th of June for the 
quarter. 


THE SUEZ CANAL—THREATENED 
SUSPENSION OF NAVIGATION. 
QUESTION. 

Sr GEORGE JENKINSON asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether the important news re- 
specting the yielding of M. de Lesseps 
on the subject of the traffic of the Suez 
Canal was correct, asstated in Zhe Times 
of this morning, and he might add as 
stated also in a letter to himself, con- 
taining the copy of a telegram from 
Port Said; and whether there was any 
objection to lay on the Table copies of 
the two letters lately addressed to the 
President of the Board of Trade and to 
the Lords of the Admiralty signed 
‘‘ Daniel Lange,” in which the stoppage 
of the Suez Canal was threatened by M. 
de Lesseps, with copies of the replies ? 

Mr. BOURKE: Sir, the threatened 
closing of the Suez Canal has been 
averted by the good sense of M. de 
Lesseps, who has submitted under pro- 
test to the legal decision of the Sultan. 
There is, therefore, no reason to think 
that the ordinary course of traffic will 
be interrupted. 


WAYS AND MEANS.—REPORT. 
Resolutions [ April 23rd] reported. 


Mr. PELL said, he would take that 
opportunity of making a few remarks 
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upon the late Financial Statement, his 
object being to remove some doubts and 
misapprehensions which seemed to exist 
in reference to the policy of the Govern- 
ment. In so doing, he had great plea- 
sure in congratulating the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer as being the first Financial 
Minister of the country who had com- 
bined in the Budget the questions of local 
and Imperial taxation. The concessions, 
however, made to the ratepayers of the 
Kingdom, after all, were not so very 
large. As regarded England and Wales, 
they did not exceed £830,000, which 
was equivalent to a rate of 13d. in the 
pound, and the relief was so small that 
it would probably find its way into the 
pockets of the occupiers of land, and 
not into the owners’. Small, however, 
as the concession was, he, believed it 
was based on a desire to do justice to 
the ratepayers. The present Govern- 
ment were not responsible for the form 
in which relief was given in respect of 
the police ; they found the form devised, 
and had only to advance the proportion 
from one-quarter to one-half of the cost 
of pay and clothing. So far as money 


went, the right hon. Member for the 
City of London (Mr. Goschen) made 
a more liberal offer, for he proposed to 
give up the house duty, which amounted 
to £1,100,000; but the defect of that 
proposal was that more than half of 
the money would have gone to the 


metropolis. It was not true, as had 
been stated, that the greater proportion 
of this additional police grant would 
go to the rural landowners; on the 
contrary, it would go to the towns. 
The additional police grant for England 
and Wales amounted to £500,000; of 
this, £210,000 went to the metropolis, 
£120,000 to boroughs, making £330,000, 
and only £170,000 went to the country 
at large. Therefore, it could not be 
said that by this additional allowance 
the landed interests were unduly fa- 
voured ; neither did he (Mr. Pell) desire 
that they should be. The towns got 
two-thirds of the grant in respect of the 
police, and the rest of the country one- 
third. What the metropolis would get 
would be equivalent to a rate of 23d. in 
the pound ; in the boroughs the relief 
et average a rate of 1}d.; and in 
the counties a rate of $d. The financial 
proposals of the Government, therefore, 
did justice to urban populations, and 


Mr, Pell 
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showed no preference for owners and 
occupiers of land in the country. With 
regard to lunatics, the concession of 4s, 
per lunatic in England and Wales was 
supposed to be equivalent to one-half 
the cost of maintenance; but no allow- 
ance was made for the cost of buildings, 
and £3,300,000 had been sunk by coun- 
ties in lunatic asylums within the last 
20 years. The money had been borrowed 
at an average rate of 44 per cent; and it 
would be a great boon to counties, and 
to such boroughs also as had lunatic 
asylums, if money could be borrowed 
from the Public Loan Commissioners in 
respect of these buildings. The outstand- 
ing loans of local authorities amounted 
to £44,000,000, and yet they went 
on borrowing and expending without it 
being the duty of any Minister to im- 
pose a check upon them. He, therefore, 
rejoiced to hear the remarks which fell 
from the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
as to the salutary influence which had 
been exercised by the Chambers of Agri- 
culture in checking additional charges on 
ratepayers. The value of the conces- 
sions just made should be compared 
with the additional charges recently 
imposed upon local taxation. Within 
the last 10 years, £1,250,000 had been 
added to the expenditure out of local 
taxation; £680,000 was for police; 
£330,000 — exactly the amount now 
given—for lunatics; and £55,000 for 
vaccination. In addition, within the 
last two years, £162,000 had been paid 
for education, and £23,000 for sanitary 
purposes. These additions were equi- 
valent to a rate of 3d. in the pound, 
and the concessions were equivalent to 
arate of 17d. in the pound, and these 
new charges had been imposed on a 
fund supplied wholly by rates. The late 
Government were very much to blame 
for not taking up the question of local 
taxation earlier than they did; while as 
to the waste of power alleged by the 
late Prime Minister, in the way these 
grants had been made, without taking 
securities for better administration, he 
did not think the local governments, 
suffering as they did from new charges, 
were quite in a temper to receive con- 
ditional propositions with much favour. 
He was glad to learn that the proposals 
of the Government in relation to this 
matter were not confined to grants of 
money from the Imperial Exchequer. He 
understood they were inclined to deal 
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with the question of administration, and 
there helooked for more important results 
than from grants of money, for it was not 
to bee that justicecould be doneto 
the subject until the jumble and mess of 
the existing state of things should be met 
by a better system of administration. 
He believed that millions of money raised 
by local rates were lost through want of 
moreintelligentand harmonious adminis- 
tration. ose fault was that? It was 
the fault of each succeeding Government, 
who had left this subject untouched 
until at a they had been stimulated 
to bring it forward by the ratepayers in 
the country. In any reforms that might 
be carried out in respect to administra- 
tion, he would urge that it would be 
well that the present small rating areas 
and petty sessional divisions should be 
amalgamated, so as to form larger dis- 
tricts, and that these should be placed 
under some authorities of more import- 
ance than the present Boards of Guar- 
dians, and more able and willing to 
give their attention to the matter. He 
would conclude by saying that in urging 
reform in regard to local taxation, the 
country people had acted a not unworthy 
or unintelligent part, and the towns had 
to thank them for the initiative which 
they had taken. 

Mr. BACKHOUSE said, he approved 
the aid proposed to be given by the 
central authority in the case of lunatic 
asylums; but he wished chiefly to call 
attention to the subvention in aid of the 
police rate. With regard to the police 
force, there was a minimum of local 
control as compared with the expendi- 
ture authorized for other local purposes. 
Virtually, the state and efficiency of the 
police depended upon the central autho- 
rity. When the Government subvention 
amounted to one-half the expense of the 
force, he thought its efficiency should be 
thoroughly investigated. There might 
be fewer superior officers compared with 
the number of men in the different dis- 
tricts, and the whole charge and manage- 
ment of the police, he thought, might 
be taken by the Central Government. 
Its efficiency would in that way be much 
improved. The additional means which 
might be requisite to carry out his pro- 
posal etal be supplied by a small tax 
on lands held by corporate bodies, who 
were free from succession duty, calcu- 
lated at 24 per cent of the rental, or 6d. 
in the pound. These properties would 
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be relieved by the aid granted to local 
taxes, and it was undesirable to en- 
courage the holding of land by Cor- 
orate bodies. There could be no more 
nservative policy than that the num- 
ber of proprietors of land should be in- 
creased. He regretted that the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had not done 
more towards reducing the National 
Debt. This country had recently en- 
joyed years of great national prosperity, 
and now that so many taxes had been 
repealed, the duty of a further reduction 
of the National Debt should not be 
altogether lost sight of, especially when 
it was considered that this country owed 
a larger number of years’ purchase 
of the Revenue than almost any other 
country in Europe, excepting France, 
Portugal, Greece, and Turkey. He 
trusted that the surplus of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer would not be 
encroached upon by Supplementary 
Estimates, and that the Government 
would bear in mind the importance of 
economy in the national expenditure. 
Mr. J. G. HUBBARD said, he was 
happy in bearing testimony to the frank, 
clear, and satisfactory statement of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and it was 
the more satisfactory because the Budget 
was provisional in some of its more im- 
portant points. The right hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. Gladstone), in commenting 
upon the reduction of 1d. in the income 
tax, took it as a declaration that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer intended 
that the income tax should be entirely 
removed at a subsequent stage. He 
(Mr. Hubbard) did not think that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had said 
anything to justify that remark, and if 
the right hon. Gentleman had heard the 
speech of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, or if he had read it more carefully, 
he would have found that the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had most carefully 
guarded himself against the supposition 
that in any proposal they now made, the 
Government gave up their right to con- 
sider with entire freedom either the re- 
construction, or the abolition of the in- 
come tax. He approved the reduction 
of 1d. precisely because it left the entire 
question of the income tax free and 
open for the consideration of the Govern- 
ment and the House in a future Session. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer only 
made one slip—namely, when he spoke 
of the interest of the Debtas £26, 700,000, 
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The interest of the Funded Debt was 
£21,700,000; the other £5,000,000 
were Terminable Annuities, of which 
£1,500,000 were interest, and £3,500,000 
were capital redeemed. It was consola- 
tory to remember that when the country 
was paying off these Annuities, it was 
also paying off the Debt itself. As, 
however, these Terminable Annuities 
approached towards extinction the re- 
demption of debt became heavier. The 
Savings Banks Commissioners were now 
re-investing £3,500,000 on account of 
the Terminable Annuities which would 
be extinguished in 1885. As time went 
on the sum redeemed would rise to 
£4,000,000, and in the last year of all it 
would amount to £4,500,000. There 
would be much inconvenience in further 
increasing the already large liquidation 
of the Funded Debt provided for in 
1885, and the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Greenwich was right in sug- 
gesting that the year 1885 should not be 
burdened by any further amount of 
these Terminable Annuities. If this 
system of paying off the National Debt 
by means of Terminable Annuities were 
to be followed out, it should be carefully 
watched. He (Mr. Hubbard) had ob- 
jected to the manner in which these 
operations had been proposed, and would 
only now remark that even for a good 
purpore, no Chancellor of the Exchequer 

ad aright to give a deceptive charac- 
ter to a financial operation, and that a 
fraud, even if it were a pious fraud, 
was not to be admired either in religion 
or finance. If, however, the country 
had accepted this mode of dealing with 
the National Debt, the most convenient 
mode was to carry it on continuously 
year by year. As the Debt became 
liquidated an additional amount of Ter- 
minable Annuities should be created, 
expiring in the year following 1885, so 
that the operations of the present year 
should be invested, not in Consols, but 
in a new amount of Terminable Annui- 
ties, expiring in 1886, to be followed by 
a further amount expiring in 1887. By 
that means the Chancellor of the Exche- 


quer would have a regular succession of 
payments falling due each year, and in- 
suring the extinction of a certain amount 
of Debt. Hitherto, these operations 
had been of a fitful description ; but if 
they were to become part of our financial 
system, they should assume a regular 


character. It would tend to the con- 
Mr. J. G. Hubbard 
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venience both of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and the National Debt Com- 
missioners that the latter should be 
saved from the investment of too 

an amount in one particular year. The 
present Budget being one of a pro- 
visional character, the House and the 
country must be looking forward to a 
Budget of a very different character 
next year; there was a great field for 
investigation before them into the whole 
subject of our Revenue, the way in 
which it was raised, the property on 
which it was raised, and the conditions 
of that Revenue generally ; in fact, the 
whole question of local and Imperial 
taxation required to be reconsidered, 
and it was one well deserving of atten- 
tion before another year. In conclusion, 
knowing the great interest and zeal 
which the hon. Gentleman had always 
shown with regard to these subjects he 
desired to express his satisfaction that 
the hon. Member for Hackney (Mr. 
Faweett) had returned to the House to 
take part in these discussions upon our 
financial policy. 

GenerAL Srr GEORGE BALFOUR 
said, that the question of local taxation 
was by no means of a novel character, 
and had received a great deal of atten- 
tion during the last quarter of a century. 
It was, however, in an unsatisfactory 
state, not only as respected the amount of 
taxation, but more especially as regarded 
the management of the expenditure. 
From the numerous boards and parties 
mixed up in the affairs, many of whom 
were irresponsible for raising the funds 
and only charged with the duty of ex- 
pending money levied by others, the 
natural result followed of waste and con- 
fusion in the expenditure of the people’s 
money. He could not agree with what 
had been said in favour of increased ad- 
vances from the Consolidated Fund in 
relief of the local ratepayers. He viewed 
this aid from the Imperial Treasury to 
be a dangerous precedent, and one that 
would lead, as it had done, to careless- 
ness and extravagance in spending. He 
considered it of great importance to 
improve the control over all local taxa- 
tion and expenditure, and trusted that 
the Home Secretary would examine 
the Bills brought in in 1837 and 1849 
by Mr. Hume, and especially Mr. 
Milner Gibson’s Bill of 1852 upon 
County Financial Boards. The whole 
amount now contributed, or proposed to 
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be contributed, towards local taxation 
from the Consolidated Fund amounted 
to £3,750,000, or as much as was to be 
raised by the income tax. The House 
ought to know how far that transfer was 
to go on, and he trusted that the Go- 
vernment would pause before they al- 
lowed the Consolidated Fund to be drawn 
upon for objects of local expenditure. 
The Treasury were paying £1,750,000 
towards the police of Great Britain, and 
altogether a sum of about £2,500,000 
was contributed towards the police of 
the whole country. An examination of 
the annual Reports on the police of coun- 
ties and boroughs would show that the 
police force had nearly doubled in 
ag since 1856. Theprinciple should 
be adopted of either maintaining the 
police out of the local rates alone, or, if 
out of the Consolidated Fund, of having 
a vigilant supervision exercised over 
them both in point of numbers and of 

ay by the Government, for a steady 
increase had been going on in their 
numbers and pay, and that increase was 
still proceeding. Indeed, at the present 
time the total strength of the police in 
the United Kingdom must be nearly 
40,000, judging by the expenditure ; but 
it was difficult for a private Member to 
ascertain the number or actual outlay. 
It was a subject well deserving more at- 
tention. He heartily thanked the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer for the excellent 
Budget, on the whole, he had brought in, 
and he hoped that with a good Budget 
next year they would also have an im- 
proved system of administration of local 
taxation. He, however, greatly regretted 
that the tax on sheep dogs and guns had 


not been abolished, for the farmers of: 


Seotland were anxious for the remission, 
and felt the wrong inflicted on the farm- 
ing industry at a time when all other in- 
dustries were freed from fiscal burthens, 
and he hoped the right hon. Gentleman 
would consider that matter before next 
year. The abolition of the sugar duty 
would be a great boon to the agricul- 
tural interest, for no part of agricultural 
business was more profitable than the 
feeding of cattle, and the abolition of 
the sugar duty would enable farmers to 
use sugar more largely in the feeding of 
cattle, and thus in two years render 
cattle fit for food, instead of, as usually, 
requiring three years to rear cattle on 
the ordinary food. 
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Sm LAWRENCE PALK said, he was 
sorry that the Government had not de- 
voted a greater amount to the relief of 
local taxation, for he thought this was 
a time when the agricultural interest 
might suffer very much, not only from 
the price of labour, which was high, and 
still rising, but from the Unions, which 
would paralyze, if continued, the whole 
system of agriculture in the country. 
Many burdens were about to be put on 
the agricultural community with re- 
ference to local government and sanitary 
improvement which it had not hitherto 
felt, among which were the maintenance 
of the highways, and the Sanitary Acts, 
which were still in the infancy of their 
operation. The Chancellor of the Exche- 
we slightly alluded to the labourer’s 

welling. That was a question of the 
greatest importance, for it was only in a 
few counties, and certainly not in that 
= of the country which he had the 

onour to represent, that cottages were 
in a fit state for the labouring popula- 
tion, and he expected that the Chan- 
eellor of the Exchequer would have 
grappled with that question. The erec- 
tion of suitable cottages was a very ex- 
pensive affair. There could be no return 
for the outlay, and many estates were so 
tied up that it was impossible for the 
tenant for life to raise a fund for the 
erection of suitable cottages. Acts had 
been passed to facilitate their erection, 
but the whole machinery was so expen- 
sive that it had not had that effect which 


was absolutely necessary for the health 
and prosperity of the labouring class. He 
thought it was absolutely necessary that 
the provisions of the Sanitary Acts 
should be put into operation, so as to 
shut up the cottages which were not fit 


for human habitation. Moreover, if cot- 
tages were not built in which labourers 
eould live in decency and comfort, it was 
natural they would become members of 
Agricultural Labourers Unions and listen 
to agitators who would tell them that if 
they emigrated they would soon become 
rich, and owners of property, and offer 
them inducements to separate themselves 
from their employers. It would be a 
bad day, in his opinion, for English 
agriculture when the relations between 
the labourer and the farmer, or the land- 
lord, should be regulated simply by com- 
mercial consideration. He was sorry 
that another year would be allowed to 
pass before the question of local taxa- 
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tion would be dealt with. The agricul- 
tural population would not be satisfied 
with the small boon that had been given 
to them, and he hoped that next year 
the right hon. Gentleman would afford 
them that relief to which they thought 
they were entitled. 

Mr. ORR-EWING: Sir, I would 
not have occupied the time of the House 
with any remarks on the Budget of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, had he not, when speak- 
ing of the large revenue derived from 
spirits, and the possibility that in some 
future day the revenue from spirits 
might be reduced, made use of the fol- 
lowing words :— 
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“You may say that that is a very dangerous 
thing to rely upon. It is dangerous and not 
very pleasant, I admit, to rely upon the increase 
in the consumption of spirits as a source of 
future Revenue. It may also be said that the 
time may come when a check will come and that 
source of Revenue may fail you. I have asked 
myself—how is it that you expect this source of 
Revenue will fail, what will be the cause of its 
falling off, and why should not spirits be able to 
bear—and it is quite possible they might be able 
to bear—an increased amount of taxation, with- 
out diminishing the consumption? That is one 
source of Revenue which is still open to us upon 
an emergency ;” 


and when I add to these words, the re- 
marks of my hon. and gallant Friend 
the Member for West Sussex (Colonel 
Barttelot), who said he wished a gradual 
reduction of the malt tax, ‘‘for if the 
agriculturists received the franchise they 
would denounce a duty on one of their 
chief articles of consumption.” It ap- 
pears to me, Sir, that that language 
means that the injustice, that the people 
of Scotland and Ireland, and also the 
distillers of these two countries, have for 
14 years submitted to,is to be aggra- 
vated and perpetuated. I, therefore, as 
a Scotchman and as a Scotch Represen- 
tative, feel it my duty to call the atten- 
tion of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
and of the House to the existing in- 
equality of the taxation on the national 
beverages of England, Ireland, and Scot- 
land; but before doing so, I would in 
the first place, Sir, beg to offer my 
humble congratulations to the right hon. 
Gentleman upon the equitable manner 
in which he has distributed the large 
surplus, which the industry of the people 
and the unparalleled prosperity of the 
nation has put at his disposal. I am 
amused to hear hon. Members on that 
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side of the House speak of this surplus 
as a bequest from the late Administra- 
tion to the present. The merit of having 
a surplus belongs no more to that side 
of the House than to this. It is the 
product of the expenditure of the nation 
upon the luxuries of life arising from 
high wages and great manufacturing 
profits—in which I am sorry to say the 
cotton trade has not participated. But 
however that may be, there can be no 
doubt that the manner in which the right 
hon. Gentleman has dealt with it has 
given very general satisfaction. Of 
course, we cannot expect unanimity on 
such a subject—many men, many minds. 
Some would have preferred larger pro- 
visions for the reduction of our National 
Debt; some the abolition of the income 
tax; others the relieving of all incomes 
below £300 from the tax. I myself 
had hoped that shepherds’ dogs would 
have been exempted from the dog tax, 
and that farmers-would have been al- 
lowed to use a gun for the protection of 
their crops without paying the gun tax. 
All these suggestions may be good in 
themselves, and I have no doubt will 
receive the attention of the right hon. 
Gentleman on a future occasion ; but, in 
the meantime, the country seems to ap- 
prove of the selection that has been 
made of the articles that are to be re- 
lieved of taxation. No part of these 
proposals were received more cordially 
by the Committee than when the right 
hon. Gentleman dealt with the claims of 
the brewers, and especially when he 
was interrupted by the hon. Member 
for Derby (Mr. M. T. Bass), who has 
the distinguished honour of being the 
king of that most flourishing trade. The 
Committee felt that the brewers’ claim 
was unreal and groundless. Now, what 
is the nature of this great trade of brew- 
ing—one of the most important and most 
prosperous trades in the country? It is 
the converting by fermentation of malt, 
sugar, molasses, and other saccharine 
matter into alcohol. The product has 
many names, porter, stout, ale, beer, 
and I have no doubt many others I am 
not familiar with. It is a business 
analogous to distilling, but stops short 
at the last process, leaving the alcohol 
in the mother liquor. The object of the 
brewer and distiller is exactly the same 
—to provide alcohol in many forms for 
the drink of the people. Let us see now 
how those trades have been dealt with 
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of late years, as to taxation, and what 
they contribute to the national funds 
according to the quantity of alcohol they 
produce and sell. The distillers pay 
now five times what the brewers pay 
for the same amount of alcohol. These, 
Sir, are the illused class of men who 
have been knocking at the door of the 
Treasury for relief. But how is it with 
the consumer of these drinks? Out of 
every 2s. spent on whisky, in which 
there are five gills of proof spirits, the 
consumer pays 1s. 6d. to the Revenue, 
while from the consumer of 2s. worth 
of beer, in which there are 4} gills of 
proof spirits, the Revenue receives only 
3d. The consumer of spirits pays thus 
six times the amount that the beer con- 
sumer pays to the Imperial Exchequer. 
Sir, I ask the House, I ask the Chan- 
eellor of the Exchequer, is that just to 
the consumer of spirits; is it just to the 
revenue ; and, above all, is it just to the 
people of Scotland and Ireland, whose 
national beverage is whisky? Why 
should the Scotch and Irish pay six 
times the amount of duty that the 
English do, for the form in which 
they prefer to drink their alcohol? I 
shall be told that the curse of Scot- 
land is that the people drink so much 
whisky ; that it leads to drunkenness, to 
verty, crime, premature death. Well, 
ir, I am not here to deny that many of 
the Scotch nation might with advantage 
drink less. Asmuch may be said in the 
case of England and Ireland. But, do 
statistics bear out those sweeping allega- 
tions? Are our poor rates heavier; are 
offences against the law more numerous? 
Is our death rate greater? Quite the 
reverse. Our poor rates are considerably 
less than in England; our crime is less; 
and our death-rate per 1,000 is about 2 
per cent less than England. The most 
important question, however, is, do we 
in Scotland drink more alcohol than 
England? Quite the reverse. The 
people of England consume about 50 
er cent more alcohol than the people of 
tland, and 100 per cent more than 
the people of Ireland. The statistics 
for 1873 are— 


England . . ist per head of proof 
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Scotland . . 4°575 spirits, as contained in 


: whisky, gin, brandy, rum 
Treland. . . 2-911 ale, beer, porter, &. 


And that is without estimating what al- 
cohol is consumed in cyder and perry, of 
which there is an enormous consumption 
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in England, and in which there is a con- 
siderable amount of alcohol. The truth 
is, Sir, the habits of the people of the 
three countries are altogether different. 
The working classes of Scotland do not 
as a rule, drink spirits daily; indeed, 
the most of them will not taste spirits 
for days—many for weeks, when they 
may, if from home, or on a Saturday 
night, indulge sometimes too freely ; 
and the fact that having drank whisky, 
may be a little more demonstrative than 
the Englishman who may have par- 
taken of ale or beer; but the difference 
is this—that the Englishman drinks his 
beer, morning, noon, and night. The 
consequence is, he becomes sottish, and 
the statistics that I have given as to the 
death rate; that Scotchmen, notwith- 
standing their worse climate, worse 
houses, and the fearful death rate in 
all our Scotch towns and cities, live 
longer than Englishmen, is an evidence 
that the drinking of beer is more inju- 
rious than the drinking of whisky. I 
trust, Sir, that these facts, which I, per- 
haps, have placed at too great a length 
before the House, may prevent the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer from yield- 
ing to the appeals for the reduction of 
the malt tax or of brewers’ licences, and 
thus aggravating and perpetuating the 
injustice of the inequality of taxation of 
Scotland and Ireland, which has existed 
for the last 14 years. There is but one 
way in which the malt tax can be re- 
pealed—and I trust the right hon. Gen- 
tleman will have the courage to grapple 
with the question—by placing brewers 
under the Excise, and charging them 
for their production according to its al- 
coholic strength. Ifthe right hon. Gen- 
tleman would have the courage to do 
that, he would have funds not only to 
abolish the malt tax and brewers’ li- 
cences, but the tea and coffee duties and 
the income tax, and would have a large 
sum to devote to reduce local taxation. 
But above all, Sir, he would have the sa- 
tisfaction of feeling that he, an English 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, had done 
justice to Scotland and Ireland, who 
were powerless of themselves to effect 
the change of equalizing the taxation of 
the three countries in their national 
beverages. 

Mr. PEASE concurred in the agree- 
able criticisms on the Budget which they 
had recently heard from the right hon. 
Gentleman the late head of the Govern- 
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ment. These criticisms might have been 
expected to have had not only the sup- 
port of hon. Members on the Government 
side of the House, but the whole Budget 
might have been expected to meet with 
their grateful approval instead of the 
feelings of disappointment expressed. 
He looked with something like astonish- 
ment on the arguments adduced by the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Dum- 
bartonshire (Mr. Orr-Ewing) who had 
just sat down. If he understood the 
hon. Member rightly, the argument was 
that the 3,000,000 of people in Scotland 
were very temperate in the use of spirits, 
while the 22,000,000 in England were 
very intemperate in their use, and that 
therefore the duty on spirits ought to 
be reduced. He could not follow this 
reasoning. 

Mr. ORR-EWING said, he could 
not see that he gave the hon. Member 
any reason to suppose that he argued 
for a reduction on the spirit duty. His 
remarks had relation to the high duty 
on spirits, and the comparatively small 
duty on beer. 

Mr. PEASE: And therefore that the 
duty should be increased on beer. He 
commended this argument to his hon. 
Friend the Member for Derby (Mr. 
Bass). He would congratulate his right 
hon. Friend the Chancellor of the Ex- 


chequer on the views which he appeared 


to entertain on this question. The feel- 
ing of the country and the late debate 
had given him possession of the duty on 
the malt for as many years as he chose 
to keep it, and no doubt he would keep 
it with satisfaction to himself and the 
country at large. Apart from this point, 
the object of his rising was to call the 
attention of the right hon. Gentleman 
to one question of local taxation which 
he might have to adjust, and that was 
the hardships falling on agricultural 
interests in neighbourhood of towns. 
Local taxation was falling very heavily 
on towns at the present moment. There 
were sewage works going on, building, 
and other local improvements. It was, 
therefore, a difficult matter to put more 
taxation on these towns; but whilst 
those large works were going on in 
towns, there also happened to be changes 
in their vicinity, such as the abolition of 
all the turnpike gates, laying greatly 
increased rates, sometimes amounting 
to 2d. and 3d. in the pound, on farmers 
in the immediate neighbourhood of these 


Mr. Pease 
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towns. With regard to the abolition of 
the duty on horses, he thought thatthe 
right hon. Gentleman in taking tho duty 
off had done much towards the im- 
proved breeding of horses. It would 
decidedly encourage the farmer in the 
breeding of horses. It would, no doubt, 
please those who kept horses for other 
than trade purposes; but to those who 
did so the duty was not so much a matter 
of importance. The abolition of the 
duty would most affect: the convenience 
and comfort of the people at large— 
those—and they were by far the largest 
number—who kept horses essentially for 
trade purposes. It was, perhaps, not 
an over-calculation to say that nine- 
tenths of the horses were kept for pur- 
poses of trade ; there could be no doubt 
that the tax was essentially a tax on 
the industry of the country. He had 
been almost alarmed when he heard the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer quailing before the elo- 
quence of the hon. Member for Kincar- 
dineshire (Mr. Barclay) on the subject 
of the gun tax. If he recollected aright, 
a special clause had been inserted in a 
measure that had been before the House, 
as to the farmer’s right to use a gun for 
the purpose of scaring away birds; but 
the indiscriminate possession of untaxed 
firearms was not desirable. Along with 
other gentlemen, he had waited on the 
late Chancellor of the Exchequer in 
order to ask him to put a tax on guns, 
and he considered there was good reason 
for the request. They had made that 
request, because they found that some 
of the people in their northern districts 
were rather prone to use firearms. Some 
of these people of the Celtic race carried 
revolvers, which were brought out whilst 
they were in drink, and, being fired 
across the road, men were hit who were 
never intended to be hit. He looked 
upon the tax on firearms, therefore, as 
a useful tax. With regard to the tax 
on dogs, he agreed with those who 
thought it should be retained and in- 
creased, with the exception of shepherd 
dogs. In the border counties of North- 
umberland and Durham there were 4 
large number of freehold farms as well 
as leasehold, and many of these farms 
were but small, embracing some 15 or 
20 acres, and the farmers kept sheep 
on adjoining commons, and with their 
limited incomes often found the tax upon 
the shepherd dogs a perceptible increase 
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intheir rents. He would therefore ask 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer to think whether he 
could not give some relief to these and 
other farmers similarly placed, by re- 
moving the tax so far as sheep-dogs are 
concerned. These dogs were not for- 
merly taxed when all others were taxed, 
and the late Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer (Mr. Lowe) had taxed all dogs 
alike, including shepherd dogs; but it 
seemed to him that they — with 

at propriety tax sporting dogs to a 
_ ama yes a0 and all other dogs kept 
for pleasure, and allow these useful 
trade dogs to g° free. 

Mr. J. R. YORKE regretted that a 
better opportunity had not been given 
to the ane Baronet the Member for 
North Wiltshire (Sir George Jenkinson) 
to discuss the question of turnpikes the 
other night. That subject of local taxa- 
tion, with respect to which there existed 
great ground of complaint, had been 
well thrashed out by discussion in the 
Chambers of Agriculture, which were 
rapidly becoming provincial Parliaments, 
and he trusted the Government would 
turn their attention to it. It was ob- 
viously impossible to get this country to 
assent to a system of octrot duties such 
as prevailed in foreign countries, and it 
was equally impossible to adopt a gra- 
duated system of rental for taxation. 
With regard to the proposal to have a 
separate Schedule in the income tax for 
local purposes, it was clear that that tax 
was in course of extinction. Thus there 
remained only two modes of solving the 
difficulty—the one adopted by the Go- 
vernment last year, of charging on the 
Consolidated Fund the police, the luna- 
ties, and, perhaps, in the future the admi- 
nistration of justice; and the other was 
the scheme proposed by the hon. Baronet 
the Member for Wiltshire. On the 
whole, the agricultural interest had rea- 
son to congratulate themselves on the 
right hon. Gentleman’s Budget. They 
were, at all events, saved from the 
solemn warnings of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Halifax, who 
said they were unwise to raise the ques- 
tionin so large a manner. He was glad 
they were no longer treated to warnings 
of that kind. He could not, however, 
concur with the hon. Member for South 
Durham (Mr. Pease), who thought. the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had done 
justice by the manner in which local 
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taxation had been lightened by a sub- 
vention in aid of the maintenance of 
lunatics in public asylums. The propo- 
sal might be accepted temporarily, as a 
step in the right direction; but in an- 
other year he hoped the right hon. Gen- 
tleman would see his way to a larger 
measure by which local taxation, which 
now went into the Imperial Tr 7 
such as the house tax, would be applied 
to the relief of local burdens. 

Viscount NEWPORT thanked the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer for the re- 
mission of the horse duty, which would 
be a boon to a great many persons, and 
would eventually tend to the improve- 
ment of the breed of horses. But then 
he wished to call attention to an effect 
which the remission might have. One 
of the inducements to young farmers for 
entering the Yeomanry had been the 
exemption from the horse duty ; but now 
when there would be no longer a duty 
of the kind, it was feared they would 
not be so eager to join the service. He 
would ask the Secretary of State for War 
to consider whether some other induce- 
ment could not be held out to them to 
do so. 

Mr. SCOURFIELD said, he could 
not help regretting that no sensible im- 
pression would be made on the Debt by 
the proposals of the Government, more 
especially when it was considered how 
favourable was the opportunity that 
now presented itself of doing so. Perhaps 
the reason for it was that it was thought 
desirable some concession should be 
made to the hon. Baronet the Member 
for Maidstone (Sir John Lubbock) that 
one ‘‘ ancient monument ”’ should be pre- 
served, and that one our National Debt. 
There was one danger which was always 
connected with the question of local 
taxation, which was that the amount had 
always been indirectly determined by 
persons who had no interest whatever 
in the payment of the taxes. Take the 
ease of a lunatic asylum with 300 pa- 
tients, for whom the Government would 
give 4s. a-head or £60a-year. But suppose 
an Inspector went down and said the 
accommodation was not sufficient, and, 
to carry out some crotchets, required a 
large outlay to be made, it might well 
happen that the benefit to the local tax- 
payer would be very small, or would 
disappear altogether. Sydney Smith 
had said that every one would be a good 
Samaritan but for the oil and twopence. 
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When the Inspector went down he had 
not to give either the oil or the twopence, 
and nothing was more agreeable than to 
give advice and recommend other people 
to pay the cost of it. The benefit to local 
taxpayers did not depend upon the 
amount of relief granted by the Legis- 
lature, but on the amount of the require- 
ments made. 

Mr. HEYGATE trusted that his right 
hon. Friend the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer would not pay attention to sug- 
gestions for the remission of the dog 
tax. The only fault of that tax was, 
that it was too small, and fostered the 
existence of a vast number of useless 
animals, which did an infinite deal of 
mischief in a small way, and were a 
nuisance to all their neighbours. He 
had received several letters complain- 
ing of useless dogs, which went about 
barking at people’s heels, and besides 
did an infinity of mischief, and he 
knew a village of some 500 inhabitants 
in which there were between 70 and 80 
dogs, which roamed about the country, 
to the great annoyance of the neigh- 
bourhood. A suggestion had been made 
to him whether it would not be possible 
to double the dog tax, but to grant ex- 
emptions in favour of shepherds’ dogs 
and other useful agricultural dogs, 
just as there had been an exemption 
in favour of agricultural horses, and 
he thought it a reasonable proposition. 
With regard to the Budget he re- 
gretted that his right hon. Friend had 
not adhered to the ordinary mode of 
calculating the revenue which gave a 
surplus of £4,000,000 only. His esti- 
mated addition of £1,500,000 from 
continuing increment, and another 
£500,000 from repayment of advances, 
was novel and untried; and with a fall- 
ing trade this was not the year to make 
a new experiment of that kind. As 
a mere matter of calculation, he dared 
say his right hon. Friend was quite 
right in the estimated increase of the 
Revenue ; but, in spite of the sanguine 
expectations of the Revenue officers, 
looking to the present condition of the 
trade of the country, he doubted the 
propriety of anticipating it this year, 
and feared that in the end it might be 
necessary to re-impose taxes which had 
been prematurely taken off, while if the 
estimate were realized, it might very 
well be applied in reducing the 
National Debt, which still amounted to 


Mr. Scour field 
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between 700 and 800 millions, and which, 
in these days of extraordinary prosperity, 
and while our coalfields were yet com- 
paratively unexhausted, it was our duty 
to make some sensible impression upon. 
It would have been wiser not to have 
touched the horse duty until the tax on 
railway passengers could be spared; it 
was a question whether the passenger 
tax should be entirely abolished, but 
it was indefensible to punish railway 
companies for carrying third-class pas- 
sengers by all their trains, and he 
hoped to have seen the Government 
withdraw this year from the untenable 
position they had taken up in this 
respect. 

Mr. KINNAIRD said, that in his 
county (Perthshire) the dog tax was 
really intolerable, because it was neces- 
sary for a farmer to keep more than one 
dog to preserve the breed. Even ata 
time when everything was taxed, Mr. 
Pitt was careful to exempt shepherds’ 
dogs, and he hoped his example would 
have influence now. 

Lorp ESLINGTON said, that in his 
county (Northumberland) the increase in 
the number of dogs had become a 
nuisance, and he had presented a very 
numerously signed Petition praying the 
House to take some steps to prevent the 
increase of mischievous and useless dogs, 
and complaining of the smallness of the 
tax. There was no animal that became 
such a depredator as a sheep dog, and 
when control over him was lost, he 
would worry sheep by the hundred. In 
fact, the superabundance of dogs was 
becoming a serious check upon the pro- 
duction of sheep. 

Coronen EGERTON LEIGH said, 
that when hon. Members talked of the 
destruction of dogs, he thought he heard 
a shudder from the invisible regions of 
the House. In his opinion the tax on 
dogs ought to be increased, and their 
owners should be compelled by law to 
put collars on them, with their (the 
owners’) names inscribed thereon. He 
approved of the abolition of the duties 
on horses. He thought the Government 
would find its reward in the cheaper rate 
at which they would get troop horses for 
the cavalry, as the abolition of the tax 
would most certainly lead to a large in- 
crease in the breeding of horses. On 
the whole he approved of the Budget. 
It was impossible for a Ministry called 
into existence at such a short notice to 
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deal with everything. It was better to 
begin moderately, but another year he 
trusted they would enlarge their phylac- 
teries, and produce something extensive 
enough to satisfy all classes of the com- 


munity. 

Mr. WHITWELL hoped the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer would not be 
unduly swayed by the bad character 
given to the dogs of Northumberland, 
which could hardly be the genuine 
Scotch collies and the well-known sheep 
dogs of Northumberland and West- 
moreland. There were many farmers 
in the hilly districts of the country who 
would not feel the remission of the 
horse duty anything like so great a re- 
lief as they would the exemption of 


dogs. 

i CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER said, he could assure the House 
that sheep dogs and taxed dogs gene- 
rally had given him more trouble than 
almost any other subject. To settle a 
proper system of taxation on dogs, tax- 
ing those that ought to be taxed, and 
not taxing those that should not be 
taxed, was something like the attempt 
to balance an egg on its end, which 
even Columbus could not do till he 
broke the egg. A suggestion had been 
thrown out the other evening that the 
tax might be treated somewhat as a 
local tax; and he then said he would 
consider it with the gun tax, and see 
whether there was any possibility of 
dealing with the two together. With 
regard to the other questions he did not 
mean to detain the House after the 
rather desultory but useful and interest- 
ing conversation which had been held ; 
but he must express his obligations to 
hon. Gentlemen for the favourable way 
in which they had spoken of the pro- 
posals in the Budget. He could only 
say with reference to the gloomy pre- 
dictions of his hon. Friend behind him 
(Mr. Heygate), he still hoped that 
things would not be so bad as he ap- 
peared to anticipate. For himself, he 
must say he should not have been acting 
honestly by the House, if he had taken 
the Estimates lower than he had done, 
and he should have been committing a 
pious fraud, had he pretended to believe 
that the surplus would be smaller than 
he really believed it would be. With 
regard to what had been said by his 
hon. Friend the Member for the City of 
London (Mr. Hubbard) on the subject 
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of Terminable Annuities, anything which 
fell from him on such a subject must 
command great respect and attention. 
He was very glad to find that his hon. 
Friend in general approved the system 
of reducing Debt by way of Terminable 
Annuities. The practical suggestion 
which he had thrown out well : <n 
consideration, and might possibly form 
the basis of a scheme of more general 
character than had yet been adopted, 
for he quite agreed as to the inconveni- 
ence of having too large a sum coming 
into the hands of the Commissioners for 
the Reduction of the National Debt for 
re-investment. Hon. Gentlemen who 
spoke slightingly of what was being 

one for the reduction of the Debt 
seemed ‘hardly aware of the fact that 
the interest of the Debt was not 
£26,000,000, but rather £21,500,000, a 
considerable portion of the remainder 
being really redemption of the Debt. 
In reality, we were paying off £3,000,000 
or £4,000,000 a year, to which we 
were now adding another £500,000 
for the redemption of Debt in the 
next 10 years. With regard to what 
had been said by the hon. Baronet 
the Member for East Devon (Sir Law- 
rence Palk), the Government did propose 
to proceed on the question of local ad- 
ministration by taking up a rating Bill, 
which would shortly be introduced. He 
must thank his hon. Friend the Member 
for South Leicestershire (Mr. Pell) for 
his very judicious and friendly re- 
marks on improvements in administra- 
tion, to which he attached great impor- 
tance. Much, no doubt, might be done 
by improvement in administration, quite 
as much, perhaps, as by subvention in 
aid of local taxation, and that was the 

lan the Government proposed to adopt. 

e was sorry the hon. Baronet the Mem- 
ber for North Wiltshire (Sir George 
Jenkinson) had not a better opportunity 
the other night of discussing the horse 
duty and its transfer to the relief of 
turnpike trusts; but it would be impos- 
sible to assent to such a proposal. All 
that could be done would be to decline to 
take off the horse duty, and that would 
not have been in accordance with the 
general feeling of the House or with the 
opinion of the Government as to the dis- 
advantage and burden of the tax. To 
apply it to the maintenance of turnpikes 
would have been impossible, and it 
would be extremely difficult to devise a 
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plan to apply the proceeds of one tax to 
getridof another. It would be far better 
not to encumber the proceedings of the 
House by such an attempt, which would 
be going back tothe old system of finance. 
He might take this opportunity of say- 
ing, with regard to the horse duty, that 
a suggestion was made the other night 
by the hon. Member for Mid-Lincolnshire 
(Mr. Chaplin) as to the time at which that 
duty should expire. As the Resolution 
now stood, the horse duty would cease on 
the 1st of January next. With regard 
to the proposal it referred to a matter of 
no fiscal importance, because licences 
were taken out for the year on the Ist of 
January, and probably not above £5,000 
or £10,000 could be expected to come 
into the Exchequer from horse licences 
taken out during the remainder of the 
year ; but parties might, in the interval, 
unwittingly bring themselves within the 
letter of the law, and therefore he pro- 
posed that the duty should determine 
on the ist of July in the present. year, 
instead of the Ist of January next. 
When the Resolution was read there- 
fore he should move that it be amended 
in that respect. 

Mr. CHAPLIN thanked the right 
hon. Gentleman for his concession. He 
thought the abolition of the horse duty 
would have a beneficial effect on the 
breeding of horses in this country, 
which at present was seriously on the 
decline. He hoped on a future occca- 
sion to bring the whole of the subject 
under the attention of the House. 


First Resolution agreed to. 


Second Resolution read a second time, 
and amended, by leaving out the word 
“January,” and inserting the word 
“July,” and by leaving out “ seventy- 
five,”’ and inserting ‘“‘ seventy-four.” 


Resolution, as amended, agreed to. 


Subsequent Resolutions agreed to. 


Resolutions which on the 28rd day of 
this instant April were reported from the 
Committee of Ways and Means, and 
then agreed to by the House, read :— 

Bill or Bills upon the said Resolutions, 
and upon the Resolutions now reported 
and agreed to by the House, ordered to 
be brought in by Mr. Rarxgs, Mr. 
CHANCELLOR of the ExcuEquer, and Mr. 
Wituam Heyry Smita. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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SUPPLY.—COMMITTEE. 


Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now oan the 
Chair.” 


WEST AFRICAN SETTLEMENTS. 
RESOLUTION. 


Mr. HANBURY, in rising to call 
attention to the Report of the Committee 
which inquired into the condition of our 
West African Settlements in 1865; and 
to move— 

“That this House is of opinion, that, in the 
interests of civilization and commerce it would 
not now be desirable to withdraw from the ad- 
ministration of the Gold Coast,” 
said, the condition of things in our West 
African Settlements was very different 
now from what it was when the Com- 
mittee reported on the subject. In 1865 
the position of those Settlements was, if 
not entirely hopeless, entirely unsatis- 
factory; and the Gold Coast, of all 
others, was most unsatisfactory. The 
trade was not only ridiculously small, 
but decreasing ; and while the expendi- 
ture amounted to only £9,000 a-year, 
the revenue reached to only one-half 
of even that sum. At that time—and 
so long as the Dutch remained upon the 
Coast—there was ne possibility of in- 
ereasing it. A poll tax had entirely 
failed. A licence duty on the sale of 
spirits was being tried with an indifferent 
prospect of success; and the Customs 
duties themselves were levied in a man- 
ner expensive in collection, and distaste- 
ful to those from whom they were 
collected. So little had been done towards 
the civilization of the Gold Coast that 
human sacrifices—which, it was hoped, 
had been suppressed—threatened to re- 
appear with increased vigour on our 
withdrawal. On the other hand, the 
slave trade, the suppression of which 
had. been our primary object on the Gold 
Coast, had almost entirely ceased. Our 
prestige, gained under Governors Mac- 
lean and Hill, had been lost in the disas- 
trous expedition of 1863, when our 
troops, after an encampment of three 
months on the bank of the Prah, during 
which they never once saw the enemy, 
were seized with a panic, and fled pre- 
cipitately to the Coast. So unsatisfactory, 
in fact, was the state of affairs on the 
Gold Coast that the Committee would 
have been justified in proposing the 
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abandonment of the Settlement had not 
strong considerations of humanity urged 
Great Britaintoremain. Since 1865, how- 
ever, circumstanees had entirely changed, 
and while we should ience even 
greater difficulty in withdrawing, we had 
now the strongest reasons for remaining. 
He would not refer to the moral effect: of 
the war just concluded, but he would 
rather call attention to the satisfactory 
position of our material resources. From 
a Report published by the Colonial Office 
there had been of late years a gradual 
increase in the revenue and trade of the 
coast. The imports had risen in 1872 
to £260,000 as against £77,000 in 1863, 
and the exports to £385,000 in 1872 as 
against £53,000 in 1863. In 1872, the 
revenue had increased to £40,000 as 
against £8,547 in 1863. Of even this 
£8,547, about £4,000 was, in no pro- 
per sense, revenue, but supplied from 
the Imperial Treasury. But as on 
account of the war then going on, that 
contrast might not be regarded as fair, 
he would take the average of the six 
years from 1867 to 1872, compared with 
the average of the six years from 1858 
to 1863. The average annual imports 
in the previous period were £200,000 as 
against £120,000 in the latter, whilst 
the exports showed an increased average 
of £280,000 as against £115,000. The 
trade with the Fantees for palm oil, &c., 
had been steadily increasing year by year, 
and as to the real trade of the Gold 
Coast—the Ashantee trade—it had not 
been opened at all for the last 10 years, 
and yet there was this enormous increase 
of exports and imports. The Returns 
of the year 1872, moreover, did not in- 
clude the Dutch territories which had 
been handed over to us in April of 
that year. The full effect of the new 
tariff had not yet been felt, and still in 
1873, when the war was going on, the 
revenue exhibited a considerable in- 
crease. The Revenue of 1873 was, in 
fact, £53,000 against an expenditure of 
£40,000. This expenditure was, no 
doubt, very large when compared with 
the £9,000 spent in 1863; but it still 
left us a balance of £13,000, sufficient, 
or nearly so, to cover the expenses of 
the Governor and the troops, which were 
now defrayed by the Home Government. 
The expenses of the squadron could not 
fairly be charged upon the Settlements, 
but counted rather against such places 
as the Oil Rivers, where the Commodore 
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had so eonstantly to interfere. More 
than this, on looking at the Returns of 
expenditure, published by the Colonial 
Office, he found sums amounting to 
sometimes £10,000 in a single year, 
which could, in no sense, be considered 
to form a portion of the expenditure, but 
which were rather the savings or surplus 
revenue of the Settlement. The present 
position was this—our prestige had been 
recovered by the war. Our imports had 
been increased by three-fold, our exports. 
by seven-fold, and our revenue by twelve- 
fold, and we had a surplus of at least 
£13,000. But the right hon. Member 
for Birmingham (Mr. Bright), when ad- 
dressing his constituents last year, had 
laid it down as an axiom of commerce 
that. ‘‘tradeflourished best without forts.” 
The example of the Gold Coast might, 
of itself, go far to disprove that assertion, 
inasmuch as, although we had held that 
Coast under most disadvantageous cir- 
eumstances, we could point to an in- 
creasing tradeand revenue. However bad 
our government had been both on the 
Gold Coast and at Lagos—and it could 
not be much worse—yet, owing to the 
advantage of British protection, the trade 
there had enormously increased. The 
trade of Lagos had increased from 
£300,000, in 1863, to £800,000 in 1873, 
and the revenue from £16,000 to £41,000. 
In 1865, a large number of merchants 
and others interested in this trade were 
examined before a Committee. Some 
of them were in favour of our retaining 
the Settlements, and others of abandon- 
ing them. But those who objected to 
their retention, took exception mainly to 
the machinery of the Bankruptcy Courts 
and other matters of that nature, which 
were not an essential part of our govern- 
ment. Of the objections on principle, 
one was, that our taxation drove the 
trade from our Settlements to others not 
our own, where there was no taxation. 
But that was an objection rather to no 
return being made to the merchants for 
the taxation imposed on them and their 
customers than to taxation itself. Lately, 
however, the system of taxation had been 
entirely c . Now, legitimate trade 
had no taxation—it was imposed only on 
gunpowder, guns, and rum ; and he did 
not believe any objection would be 
raised to taxes on articles of that kind, 
which were the great curse of the West 
Coast.of Africa. It was said that when 
merchants had protection they were more 
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quarrelsome than when they had to trust 
to themselves, but the answer to that 
was, that, as a fact, our Gold Coast Set- 
tlements had had the effect of keeping 
both the Natives and the merchants in 
order, and the mere trade quarrels 
amounted to nothing at all. But whether 
the merchants quarrelled with them or 
not, the Natives, if not controlled, would, 
undoubtedly, do so both among them- 
selves and with the merchants. It would 
be all very well if we could get merchants 
with the same kindof influence as Living- 
stone; but, unfortunately, the merchants 
in gunpowder, guns, and rum, were by 
no means the best specimens of English- 
men that could visit these countries. 
The Natives themselves were not such 
as Livingstone saw in the central parts 
of Africa, but were tribes already 
long debauched by this trade in rum 
and muskets. It was a curious cir- 
cumstance that even those who did not 
advocate the retention of the Settle- 
ments were strongly in favour of re- 
taining the squadron, except where the 
Native Chiefs were strong enough to 
afford the necessary protection, and these 
strong Native Chiefs were very rare. The 


whole West Coast was a country of 
small tribes, who were perpetually at war. 
Moreover, the tendency of our Govern- 
ment on the Gold Coast had unfortu- 
nately been to take all power out of 


the hands of the Chiefs. That some 
kind of protection was necessary to our 
merchants was clearly shown by the fact 
pointed out to the Committee, by Dr. 
Livingstone, that there was no trade 
whatever on the East Coast of Africa, 
simply because the Coast tribes were 
such Protectionists that nobody had any 
chance, unless he had British force at 
his back to open up trade. But a Set- 
tlement afforded much more protection 
than a Consul and a squadron would. 
The curse of the West Coast of Africa 
had been the inefficiency of our officials, 
and it was only by accident that we 
could find a proper man to accept the 
post of Consul there. In any case he 
would probably be a man of inferior 
stamp to a Governor, more open to bias, 
and less capable of deciding the diffi- 
cult questions that must arise between 
the trader and the Native. The Com- 
modore, if suddenly called in by him, 
had no time for a sufficient inquiry, and 
would naturally incline to the side of 
his countrymen. Thus, as a fact, the 


Mr. Hanbury 
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tendency of the trader was to more 
frequent quarrels at such a post than 
where there was a regular Settle- 
ment. Beyond that, a squadron was far 
more expensive than our Settlements 
where we had some revenue, and on the 
Gold Coast, a very sufficient revenue. 
But the Oil Rivers were constantly 
quoted to prove the assertion that trade 
flourished best without a Settlement. 
Now, the case of these Rivers was 
wholly exceptional. It was the only 
place on the whole Coast where you 
found a wonderfully rich country and 
good means of communication combined. 
The enormous development of trade 
there previous to 1865 was due to this 
fact, and also to the fact that it was an 
entirely new trade. But what was the 
case now ? The squadron had constantly 
been called in to interfere between mer- 
chants and Natives, and the true oil 
country had never yet been reached. 
The result was that trade there was 
now stationary; and, unfortunately, 
what imports there were, were princi- 
pally rum, gunpowder, and Birmingham 
muskets. He was no admirer of negro 
character, no frequenter of Exeter Hall, 
no advocate for putting a coat of moral 
whitewash, very often a very thin one, 
on every black man we came across ; but 
it was one thing to go on Quixotic ex- 
peditions of regeneration, and another 
thing to debauch these people by the 
rum and gun trade of ourown countrymen. 
In that respect our conduct contrasted 
unfavourably with that of other civilized 
countries towards savage tribes, for the 
Americans levied heavy penalties on who- 
ever sold spirits or firearms to the Indians 
of the reservations. We did the same 
ourselves in Natal. But he need 
not go further than England in search 
of an example. In this country, we took 
upon ourselves to deal with and to con- 
trol the liquor traffic, and yet in the case 
of these people, who were comparatively 
children, we hesitated to protect them 
against the evil practices of our own 
countrymen. Not only that, but those 
who held that civilization and trade pro- 
gressed hand and hand must surely mean 
that the trade should be a good trade? 
But the trade he deprecated not only 
created no new wants, but limited its 
own area. It was to the interest of the 
Natives on the Coast, when the trade 
was in arms and gunpowder, to prevent 
that trade extending inland, and there- 
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fore the extension was either impossible, 
or was carried on by a system of mid- 
dlemen and of credit which had the 
effect of checking it. When we ob- 
tained any article of trade from the 
interior, the payment we made at the 
Coast was so diminished by passing 
through the hands of different brokers, 
that it was but poor remuneration by 
the time it reached the hands of the 
original producer, who therefore had 
hardly any interest in encouraging 
further production. The Returns which 
had been furnished showed that dur- 
ing the last 20 years our exports to 
Settlements non-British had actually 
fallen, while our exports to British Set- 
tlements had increased 70 per cent; and 
while our imports from the former re- 
mained stationary, they had doubled in 
the case of our own Settlements. Not 
only the amount, but the character of 
the trade also was different, for in 1872, 
while we exported £154,000 worth of 
arms and gunpowder to the non-British 
Settlements, we exported only £50,000 
worth to the British Possessions. In the 
same way, the value of the spirits ex- 
ported in the one case was £160,000, 
In other 


against £11,000 in the other. 
words, we exported to places where we 
had noSettlement twice the proportionate 
amount of arms, and more than eight 
times the proportionate amount of spirits. 
With respect to abandoning the Coast, all 
admitted that it was impossible to do so 


at present. The consequence would be, 
that the most horrible war would ensue, 
the place would become a kind of Pan- 
demonium, and human sacrifices, with 
other barbarous practices, which had 
received some check, would break out 
with all their original force. If we were 
to wait until the people acquired a su- 
Tea civilization, or until some arti- 
cial system of self-government should 
be established, we should withdraw 
only to leave behind us a state of mat- 
ters worse than it was before. The 
Natives would be in a worse position, for 
while we had not redeemed them from 
barbarism, they would, in addition, 
have contracted some of the vices of 
civilization. We were not in a condition 
to treat the Natives in the way we could 
have treated them when we first dis- 
covered them. They had been demora- 
lized by the slave and spirit trade, and we 
had so deprived the Chiefs of their au- 
thority, that within the Protectorate, a 
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Chief sometimes had not even the power 
to imprison one of his subjects. As- 
suming that war would not break out, 
at any rate, it was apprehended that 
the Natives would take the whole of the 
trade of the Coast to themselves, as 
they had done in Liberia, and shut out 
English merchants altogether. Assume, 
however, that no such result occurred, 
it might be said that the trade at the 
Gold Coast could be conducted by a 
company. Well, with regard to the 
African Company, which existed up to 
1821, and which received from the Impe- 
rial Exchequer a large subsidy, amount- 
ing at one time to £13,000, and at 
another time to £20,000, its inhumanity, 
cowardice, and injustice, especially in 
its later days, were such as to stamp 
its rule with a blot which had never 
been effaced, and to compel the Govern- 
ment to take the administration of the 
Coast out of its hands. It might be said 
that a better company could now be 
established—that, for instance, one of 
the limited liability companies that were 
in fashion might undertake the work ; 
but anyone who had had as much expe- 
rience as he had had in investigating the 
affairs of limited liability companies, 
would probably agree with him in think- 
ing that there was not much in the way 
of commercial or any other morality 
to be expected from them. It was 
admitted that the administration of 
Governor Maclean had been one of the 
most successful ever known on the 
Coast; but it must be remembered 
that, although a servant of a company, 
he was a man of unusual ability, and that 
he took over the government at a most 
fortunate time, a war having been con- 
cluded in 1828 in which the disgrace of 
the previous defeat had been wiped out 
and our prestige had been re-estab- 
lished. Moreover, a Treaty had just been 
signed which was exceedingly favour- 
able to the King of Ashantee, inasmuch 
as it permitted Ashantee traders, who 
previously had been stopped at Mansu, 
to come down to the Coast; and this in 
a great measure, accounted for the 
fact that peace lasted during the whole 
of Governor Maclean’s administration. 
Our happy relations with that king were 
further secured by the presence of a 
Consul at Coomassie. But the great 
advantage that Governor Maclean pos- 
sessed lay in the fact that he remained 
at the Coast for 17 years, and was able 
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during that length of time to acquire a 
thorough knowledge of the Natives. 


That was the great secret of his suc- 
cess on the Gold Coast, and proved 
that in this respect, at any rate, his 
rule was the model of the system they 
ought now to adopt. Moreover, he was 
not the mere deputy of a deputy, but 
the direct Representative, if not of the 
Sovereign, of a trading company which 
was directly under the control of the 
Government. In regard to the trade of 
the Coast, a comparison of the figures 
relating to the present time with those 
relating to the period of Governor 
Maclean’s administration would be most 
unfair, as the former referred to only a 
few ports along the Protectorate, while 
the latter applied to the trade of the 
whole Gold Coast proper, stretching from 
the Assinee so far east as to Lagos. Ifa 
fair comparison could be obtained, he 
believed it would be found to be highly 
favourable to the present trade. Gover- 
nor Maclean’s administration had been 
pointed to as the administration of a 
trading company, but that could not be 
accepted as anything but an accidental 
description of it. It had, however, 
been that Governor’s opinion, and the 
opinion of Mr. Swanzy, who had acted 
with him, that the administration would 
be very much improved, if it were once 
more taken wholly in hand by the Home 
Government. What, however, had re- 
cently been the difficulties in the way of 
our Government? While the Dutch oc- 
cupied a Settlement on the Coast, there 
were constantly petty local squabbles 
arising, and smuggling was prevalent 
to the detriment of our finances, but 
now that they were gone, many of 
the difficulties which were connected 
with the financial question had been 
done away with. In 1865, when evi- 
dence was taken before a Commit- 
tee of the House of Commons, one 
objection which attached to our Govern- 
ment in the Settlement, was the fact 
that the people of the Coast entertained 
strong resentment against those who 
assisted in stopping the slave trade. 
Well, the slave trade was now, in that 
quarter at least, nearly suppressed, and 
the argument no longer existed. Durin 
the last ten years, since 1863, we 
suffered from loss of prestige, owing to 
the disastrous expedition under General 
Macarthy, and there was nothing to be 
wondered at when the Fantees refused 
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to help those whom they believed to 
be the weaker party. The great diffi- 
culty of all, however, was the recom- 
mendation of the Committee of 1865, 
Their policy was so undecided that the 
Governors along the Ooast really did not 
know what to do, and nobody knew 
whether there existed any policy to be 
acted upon. It produced indecision and 
vacillation on our side, and indifference 
on the part of those whom we professed 
to protect. It - = ‘age mae on our 
to occupy the Go ast perma- 
oe Still, the Fantees were ceatily 
taxed; but we had done very little in 
opening up the country by the makin 
pyro a giving them any kind ot 
return. Not only that, but we had 
adopted a system which he could not 
better describe than asa mere dog-in- 
the-manger policy, for, while we said 
that we would not defend them against 
the Ashantees, we refused to allow 
them to set up any means of defence 
for themselves. The Ashantees them- 
selves had been emboldened by our 
weakness, the indifference of our allies, 
and our evident anxiety to leave the 
Coast so soon as we could decently do 
so. In spite of all those difficulties, 
however, our trade had flourished, and 
something had been done in the way of 
civilization. But with such advantages 
as we now possessed, what might we 
not expect to accomplish? Our prestige 
was established, and we were free to 
occupy a position of perfect neutrality 
towards all parties. All we need do was 
to keep up a few troops on the Coast, 
and we had, thanks to Captain Glover, 
a very good force at our disposal in the 
Houssas, who had been well organized, 
and who had, moreover, this advantage, 
that, coming from a distance, they had 
no associations. By doing so, our trade 
would be largely increased. Everybody 
admitted that there was in Ashantee 
and the districts beyond a very consider- 
able trade in gold dust, the result of 
superficial washings, because no deter- 
mined attempt had hitherto been made 
there to get gold as in California or 
Australia. By our occupation, that would 
be properly worked, and by opening up 
the Volta, we should obtain the inland 
traffic. But if we were to secure all the 
benefits of the trade we must make full 
use of our control on the Coast. If we 
did not prevent the Ashantees from ob- 
taining Sniders, we should soon find 
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that we had a more formidable enemy to 
contend with than we had in the late war. 
But one of the most important questions 
of all was what kind of government we 

- should establish on the Coast. We were, 
in his opinion, bound to have a really 
good government, and if efficient men 
could not be procured to fill the office 
of Governor and other positions of re- 
sponsibility at the present rate of pay, 
the salaries ought to be increased. There 
need be no difficulty in inducing good 
Governors to go out to those Settlements 
if we paid them, instead of a paltry 
£1,500 per annum, £5,000; and gave 
them, as we might easily do, a decent 
place to live in, and one in which some 
attention was given to the elementary 
principles of sanitary science. Such a 
man might retain office for several years, 
and so be able to form a better system 
of rule than could be carried out by those 
who, after a few months residence at 
Cape Coast Castle, returned home sick. 
During the last 17 years we had no 
fewer than 18 successive Governors on 
the Coast—a state of things obviously 
incompatible with any fixed or efficient 
system of government. No cumbrous 
machinery nor any elaborate Con- 
stitution was wanted for those regions. 
The one great object should be the 
maintenance of peace. We ought sim- 
ply to act the part of policemen there, 
and let things take their natural course, 
iving the people an opportunity of 
arning the arts of peace, and educating 
them, so that the superior members 
of their race might administer side by 
side with us. e owed it, moreover, 
to the Dutch, who did not sell those 
settlements, but ceded their jurisdiction 
on the Gold Coast to us; we owed it also 
to legitimate trade, and likewise to the 
interests of our own subjects there, not 
to abandon our position. Further, we 
owed a duty to the Natives. We had 
demoralized and disunited the poeple. 
and had deprived the Chiefs of their 
authority, and until some elements of 
union and self-government were estab- 
lished on the Coast, it would be most 
unfair to leave it. But there was an- 
other consideration, and that was, that 
there were some customs which it was 
our bounden duty to interfere with, one 
of which was that of human sacrifices. 
Now, if we were to abandon the Coast, 
there was no doubt that these sacrifices 
would be renewed in all their vigour. 
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These sacrifices were largely due to our 
suppression of the slave trade, and 
therefore an additional responsibility was 
cast upon us to endeavour to put a stop 
to them. There were three courses open 
to us. The first was, that we might 
take the course which had been adopted 
since the year 1865; but he thought it 
would be much better to abandon the 
Coast altogether than to continue to 
pursue such a course. The other two 
courses were, either to abandon the 
Coast, or to make full use of the power 
which we had acquired. A great oppor- 
tunity was now before us, and we should 
not be true to the English power which 
was spread throughout the whole world, 
if we retired from the Coast, simply be- 
cause we could not see how to govern 
the people. The hon. Member con- 
cluded by moving his Resolution. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“this House is of opinion, that, in the interests 
of civilization and commerce, it would not now 
be desirable to withdraw from the administra- 
tion of the affairs of the Gold Coast,”—(Mr. 
Hanbury,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. J. HOLMS said, it must be plain 
to every hon. Member that the question 
of the Ashantee War was one which 
had caused the people of this country 
very considerable anxiety, and in propor- 
tion to that anxiety was the interest they 
now felt as to what our future policy 
would be with regard to the Gold Coast. 
Although he did not concur in the Mo- 
tion of the hon. Gentleman who had 
addressed the House, he was glad that 
the subject in question had been so 
early, and so ably, brought before 
them by him as it had been. For him- 
self, he would rather urge upon the 
Government to leave the Gold Coast as 
soon as practicable, and the entangle- 
ments of war could be got rid of; but, 
at the same time, no reasonable man 
would expect that it should be left all at 
once. He felt the question had been 
raised in rather an unfortunate manner, 
because it was of so grave a nature that, 
in his opinion, a division should be taken 
on it asa substantive Motion instead of 
on the Motion that the Speaker leave the 
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Chair. In the first place, it was a ques- 
tion as to our giving up a possession of 
the Crown ; in the second place, it was 
a question whether the House would 
agree to, or dissent from, the opinion of 
a Select Committee, and further, the 
whole question of the late unfortunate 
Ashantee War was involved in the dis- 
cussion of the subject. In dealing 
with a question so large as this, we 
must look at it from every point of view. 
First, we had to regard the honour and 
interests of the nation. We had then to 
look at what position our merchants and 
missionaries would be in if we withdrew 
from the Gold Coast; and we were also 
bound to look at our obligations towards 
the Fantees and other African tribes, 
and not to forget the position in which 
we were placed in respect to the King of 
Ashantee. At the outset, he wished 
emphatically to say he a this, as 
no party question, for all parties alike 


were interested in a rational and prac- 
tical settlement of the difficulties which 
had arisen out of our connection with 
the Gold Coast—fortunately respecting 
this possession we had more infor- 
mation than about any other of our 


settlements abroad. To the Gold Coast 
the whole of his observations would 
be confined, and they would not in- 
clude Sierra Leone or any other Set- 
tlements. On entering upon this sub- 
ject two questions suggested them- 
selves — first, for what purpose were 
we at the Gold Coast at all? and, se- 
condly, how was it that, with all our 
experience of the past, and with the dis- 
tinct recommendation of a Select Com- 
mittee that we should reduce our respon- 
sibility on that Coast, with a view of 
ultimately departing from it altogether, 
we found ourselves engaged in prose- 
cuting the greatest war we ever had on 
that Coast, for the purpose of greatly 
extending our territory and increasing 
our responsibility? In reference to the 
first question, that it might be answered 
clearly, he would divide our occupancy 
into three epochs—the first, from the 
time we became possessed of the terri- 
tory in 1672, until 1807, during which 
epoch we were there for the purpose of 
obtaining a cheap supply of slaves for 
our Colonies and plantations. In 1807, 
when we abolished the slave trade, the 
position of affairs at the Gold Coast was 
this—that from Appolonia to Voger, a 
distance of 250 miles, were to be found 
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27 forts belonging to the various nations 
of Europe, who had fastened upon Africa 
like leeches, and were sucking her very 
life-blood, those forts being maintained 
for the purpose of offering facilities for 
obtaining slaves. From that period until 
1862 might be called the philanthropic 
epoch, because we were there partly for 
the purposes of trade, but mainly with 
the object of putting down the slave 
trade, in which we were eminently suc- 
cessful. From 1862 until now, consti- 
tuting the third epoch, we had been 
there solely for the purpose of having an 
outlet for our manufactures and mer- 
chandize. What had the value of that 
trade been? Had it been profitable in 
any sense? The statistics he would use 
were all based upon official Reports, 
vouched for by the most experienced 
officers of the Board of Trade, the Colo- 
nial Office, and by others whose position 
gave them access to the most accurate 
information. Taking the two years from 
1805, before the abolition of slavery in 
1807, he found the amount of exports 
from England was £2,811,000. In 
1830, the British Government finding 
the government of the Gold Coast some- 
what troublesome, as well as expensive, 
came to the conclusion that it would be 
better to withdraw from it altogether. 
The English merchants, there, however, 
took the responsibility upon themselves, 
upon being allowed £4,000 a year by the 
Government for doing so, and they ap- 
pointed a Committee—three from Liver- 
pool, three from Bristol, and three from 
London—-sitting at the latter place, who 
ruled the Gold Coast, through Governor 
Maclean, whom they appointed. Go- 
vernor Maclean, who had no army to 
back him, acted with great wisdom, and 
endeavoured to find customers wherever 
they might be found, and, consequently, 
the Ashantees found their way to the 
Coast, and the road from Coomassie 
was open and could be traversed in 
swinging hammocks in 60 hours. What 
was the trade done during this period 
of ten years? From 1831 to 1840 the 
amount of exports from this country to 
the Gold Coast was £2,274,000. Since 
then the territory had been ruled by a 
succession of Governors, and whereas 
Governor Maclean was there for 17 years, 
without any change, during the 20 years 
from 1854 to 1874 there were 26 different 
changes of Governors, and it was quiteim- 
possible for us to rule with such changes; 
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and from 18538 until 1862 our exports to 
the Gold Coast fell to only £1,154,000. 
Our exports during the following 10 
years were somewhat different from the 
amount stated by the hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Hanbury). He held in his hand 
a Return from the Colonial Office, which 
was of a most fallacious character. It 
was a Return showing that the trade from 
1863 to 1872 amounted to £1,301,000. 
That did not represent the trade from 
this country with the Gold Coast, but it 
was the trade of the whole world with 
that Coast. The real amount of our 
exports to the Gold Coast during that 
period was £1,156,000, or altogether, 
for the 20 years, from 1853 to 1873, 
£2,310,000, and if that did not show a 
diminishing trade, he did not know 
what did. But what had the British 
taxpayer to pay during the same 20 
years? Parliamentary Grants had 
amounted to £50,000, we had a military 
expenditure of £440,000, a war in 1863 
had cost us £700,000, and the latest one 
£900,000, so that the taxpayers of this 
country had to pay a sum of £2,090,000 
for sales of merchandize amounting to 
only £2,300,000. Surely, the loss of the 
lives of our brave soldiers must count for 
something ; but if it were taken merely 
as a money-making concern, the best 
thing we could have done would have 
been to have asked the merchants not 
what their profits were, but what their 
sales were, and to have given the whole 
sum into their hands rather than to have 
adopted the course we had done. The 
hon. Member for Tamworth had said, 
that we should have no more wars with 
Ashantee; but, in his opinion, so far 
from having a peaceful prospect with 
Ashantee, we might look for the very 
reverse, and that at no distant date. 
He believed the King of Ashantee 
would arm himself with superior wea- 
pons within a moderate space of time, 
and assert his claims to certain places 
which we held, especially to Elmina, 
which heregarded as the keyto Ashantee. 
It was a remarkable fact that whilst our 
trade had been such as he had described, 
that of the United States had shown 
a great increase, whilst they had in- 
curred no charge whatever for the main- 
tenance of these dependencies. In 1863, 
their exports to the Gold Coast were 
£76,000; in 1870 they had increased to 
£253,000, of which £80,000 was from 
the United States, and only £156,000 
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from this country. Last year the amount 
was £266,000, of which £177,000 be- 
longed to this country. He now came 
to the important subject of increased 
expenditure on the Gold Coast. Whilst 
for 17 years before 1868 it averaged 
£10,000 a-year, in 1870-71 it was 
£32,000; in 1872, £42,000, and for the 
present year the estimate was £54,000. 
That money had been raised mainly by 
increased duties upon imports. In 1867 
the duties on manufactured goods were 
2 per cent, and in 1873 they were 10 
per cent; in 1868 the duty on spirits 
was 6d., and in 1873, 2s. 6d. per gallon ; 
in 1868 the duty upon tobacco was 1d. 
per lb., and in 1873, 6d. perlb. The 
effect of these high duties was to drive 
the trade to the Volta on the one side, 
and Assinee on the other, and these duties 
had no small influence upon the King of 
Ashantee. Whilst we were doing all 
we could by high duties to keep goods 
out of this Settlement, he thought we 
also acted very unwisely in our treat- 
ment of those whom we ought to allow to 
come to the Coast; we aided the Fantee 
brokers to keep the Ashantees from the 
Coast, and we disregarded not only the 
latter, but also our own merchants, who 
had not received that support from the 
Government which they might justly 
have expected. Some eight years ago, 
when the Ashantee trade flourished and 
the Ashantees came to the Coast, the 
Fantee brokers charged for their board 
and lodging, and as commission, 3 per 
cent upon the goods purchased by the 
Ashantee merchants. In 1872, when 
they resumed their trade with the Coast, 
this 3 per cent was again demanded of 
the merchants, and refused. The Fantees 
then created a riot, and while this riot 
was inaction, the acting Governor and the 
local magistrate recommended the mer- 
cantile community to submit a claim so 
made and so enforced to arbitration. The 
general opinion of the British merchants 
was that trade was more satisfactorily 
carried on with the Natives at places 
where our Government did not inter- 
fere. He would now ask the attention 
of the House to a very important consi- 
deration in dealing with the subject, and 
that was the European population of 
our Gold Coast Settlements at the last 
Census, which consisted of only 16 mer- 
chants or clerks, and three British 
missionaries. The British subjects there 
only numbered 19, and they were 
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under the control of 22 civil and mi- 
litary servants of the Crown. We 
were, no doubt, indebted to missionary 
labours throughout the length and 
breadth of the world, but we could not 
look with satisfaction at the state of 
mission work on the Gold Coast. Our 
three missionaries and 11 Native assis- 
tants and their stations were maintained 
mainly by our guns and bayonets, and 
the influence of the Dutch missionaries 
at Elmina extended only as far as the 
cannon of their forts reached. But there 
were 39 German missionaries in Liberia, 
and 25 American missionaries, and 64 
stations, without any Government to look 
after them, and on the eastern side’ of 
our Settlements, on the Coast of Cala- 
bar, there were 11 British and six foreign 
missionaries where there was no Govern- 
ment protection. He was sure, that if 
it were necessary that our missionaries 
should be maintained by the country, 
the people of this country would be pre- 
pared to supply them with the means 
of carrying the Gospel of peace to the 
native population ; but if their position 
was such that they were to be main- 
tained by the aid of the guns of the 
British it was better not to have them 
there at all. What he (Mr. Holms) 
could not understand was why the Go- 
vernment of this country sought more 
territory on that Coast, when all the in- 
formation they had had on the subject, 
when every recommendation made by 
Committees that considered and ex- 
amined it, recommended them to pre- 
pare to withdraw from it altogether. 
Instead of doing so, however, they had 
greatly increased it. What had been 
our experience of the past? From 1807 
to the present time they had nothing but 
a succession of wars there and a suc- 
cession of Commissions to inquire into 
their cause. In 1811 they had a war on 
the Gold Coast, and in 1812 a Com- 
mission to inquire into it; in 1816 
another war, and in 1817 a Mission to 
Coomassie, who made a Treaty with the 
King, which in 1819 was found to be 
useless, and in 1822 we had another 
war, and again in 1826, until they gave 
up the whole territory, in 1830: but it 
was again resumed in 1843, and from 
that date down to 1865 many compli- 
cations and difficulties occurred. A 
Committee to consider the whole sub- 
ject was appointed in 1865, consisting of 
the present Earl of Derby, the right 
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hon. Gentleman the President of the 
Board of Trade (Sir Charles Adderley), 
the right hon. Member for Montrose 
(Mr. Baxter), the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Bradford (Mr. W. 
KE. Forster), and other eminent Mem- 
bers of the House, and they unani- 
mously recommended that all extension 
of territory on that Coast was inexpe- 
dient, and especially recommended that 
the British agents there should kee 

on good terms with the native authori- 
ties, and that the Protectorate should 
only be partially encouraged. In fact, 
the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Birmingham (Mr. Bright), speak- 
ing last October to his constituents, 
told them that the time would come 
when Parliament, acting on the advice 
of that Committee, would consider it 
wise to withdraw absolutely from the 
African Coast. With respect to the course 
which this country had pursued, the 
Government did proceed in 1867 to carry 
into effect the recommendation of the 
Committee of 1865, but it was not done 
very wisely, and that was the first step 
towards the late war. We possessed a 
long territory, and the Dutch had their 
forts intertwined with ours, and as our 
customs duties and laws were different 
from those of the Dutch, great inconve- 
nience undoubtedly arose. The proposal 
of the English Government was that we 
should assume the protection of all the 
territory to the east of the Sweet River, 
taking over all the Dutch forts, and that 
in like manner the Dutch should take 
over all our forts which lay to the west 
of the Sweet River. We did not, how- 
ever, consult some hundreds of thousands 
of Natives on the subject. The Com- 
mendah people, always loyal to us, 
greatly disliked being transferred to the 
Dutch, and thus becoming, in fact, allies 
of the Ashantees who were their enemies. 
They resisted the transfer and the Dutch 
bombarded them. Their old allies, the 
Fantees, came to their aid and in retali- 
ation blockaded Elmina, and the result 
was that in 1868 the King of Ashantee, 
at the request of the Elmina people, 
sent an army there in spite of the 
Dutch, who were said to be the rulers of 
the place, and in spite also of the Fantees, 
who were supposed to be under our rule. 
As the Ashantee army would not depart 
from Elmina, the Dutch Government, 
beginning to feel very uncomfortable, 
sought to find a customer, not for the 
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goodwill of the business, but for the 
stores and fixtures. In October, 1870, 
they offered them to us for £80,000 ; in 
the following month, finding we would not 
take them at that figure, they offered them 
for the reduced sum of £25,000. Shortly 
afterwards we had a Treaty by which the 
amount was limited to a sum not exceed- 
ing £24,000, and the negotiations ulti- 
mately ended in this that, adding 5 per 
cent to the charges for delay, we ac- 
tually paid them the modest sum of 
£3,790 1s. 64d. In accepting the ces- 
sion of Elmina by the Dutch, whose 
rights were of a doubtful character, we 
entirely ignored the claims of the King 
of Ashantee and the King of Elmina. 
It might be said that the King had re- 
nounced his claims in a letter dated 19th 
August, 1871, and which had been ob- 
tained through Colonel Natglass, but 
this letter of renunciation would require 
some explanation as being quite contra- 
dictory both to the words and acts of 
both parties all through the previous 
negotiations and by the light of which it 
looked ludicrous. Hencethe present diffi- 
culties. It was this, combined with the 


unfortunate disregard of the wishes 
of the native tribes which led to the recent 
war. Atthe Legislative Council held at 
Cape Coast in January, 1873, that was 


abundantly clear. A despatch which 
arrived at the Colonial Office on the 25th 
of January, 1871, gave a key to the 
whole difficulty. It was sent from Go- 
vernor Kennedy to Lord Kimberley, and 
it answered’ two questions which the 
Colonial Office was very anxious to un- 
derstand. One was, ‘‘ What right the 
King of Ashantee had to Elmina?” and 
the second was, ‘‘ Whether the native 
populations desired to come under our 
protection?’ That despatch went to 
show that the King of Ashantee distinctly 
claimed the sovereignty of Elmina ; that 
the Dutch Government had paid the 
King a monthly allowance on account 
of his claim to the Castle of Elmina; 
that our Governor Usher was clearly of 
opinion that the King of Ashantee had 
such rights as it was dangerous for us 
to disregard in relation to the port of 
Elmina; and that the King of Elmina 
and other native tribes, assembled in 
public meeting at the St. George’s Hall 
at Elmina, had declared that while they 
were anxious for peace, they did not 
wish to be joined with the Fantees 
under the English flag, but wished to 
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remain under the Dutch flag. He now 
came to the question of the action taken 
by our Government, and he thought 
the great war which had cost us so 
many lives and so much treasure, and 
which had opened the question as to 
whether we should continue to maintain 
this distant possession of the Crown, was 
a subject that ought to be discussed with 
gravity and care. He was aware that 
the subject could not be completely dis- 
cussed that evening, but he had endea- 
voured to place some facts before them 
which were, at any rate, beyond doubt, 
and he thought he had mentioned enough 
to show that the Government of the day 
might have paused before having to do 
with an extension of territory especially 
when without the goodwill of the people 
of the soil. The Government did not 
immediately answer the despatch, which 
was received on the 25th of January. 
It was not answered till the 28th of 
February, when the terms used were— 


“Tt should be distinctly explained to the 
Elminas that Government had no intention to 
compel them to accept British protection.’ 


Although they had just received a de- 
spatch which showed how earnestly 
these tribes had refused to come under 
the British flag, yet, three days before 
this language was used, a Treaty had 
been signed at the Hague which in 
effect settled the whole business. It ap- 
peared that during the whole of our 
transactions with the Dutch, a general 
of the Ashantees, Prince Atjempon, 
still remained in Elmina, that he was 
there when the transfer to us took 
place on the 6th of April, 1872; and 
that it was only after that transfer, that 
he was sent over the Prah. The King 
then sent forth the invading Army, and 
that was the beginning of the late war. 
It might be urged that the King desired 
the return of Prince Atjempon, but, 
looking at the facts, it did not appear 
that this really was the case. He was 
merely anxious for time to prepare for 
war with us and merely appeared to 
wish for his return. On the 17th May, 
1869, Earl Granville, in writing to Go- 
vernor Kennedy, stated— 

“You cannot be unaware that the recent war 
with the Ashantees was a subject of the greatest 
regret to the Government, that the recurrence 
of such a war would be viewed as a great cala- 
mity, and that the employment in it of British 
troops would be wholly against the policy of 
this country,” 
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and on the 11th February, 1873, after 
the Ashantees had invaded the protected 
territory, Colonel Harley, in reply to 
some Natives seeking aid from him, 
stated that the maintenance of the fight- 
ing men by his Government was out of 
the question, and that the Fantees must 
understand that they were called upon 
to defend their own soil. By that, the 
policy was laid down as clearly as pos- 
sible, that we were not to protect the 
tribes at all beyond our own forts. How 
was it, then, that we departed from that 
policy and advanced our troops not 
only beyond the forts, but across the 
Prah to Coomassie? He thought the 
House must look forward with great 
interest to the statement of the late 
Government as to what was the real 
cause of the war. He had shown how 
utterly the native tribes when under 
the Dutch detested the idea of coming 
under British rule, and that the Home 
Government had said they would not 
take these tribes under their protection 
unless they liked, and he would now 
give them from an official despatch the 
history of one day—that the first day 
—of the war. The troops were in 
motion at 5 a.M., and in a short time 
marched to the first village on their 
route. In 35 minutes they fired upon 
that village, and then they destroyed 
it. They then marched to the next 
village, which was two hours distant. 
That village was deserted, and they 
destroyed it. They then marched to 
the next village, which was also de- 
serted, and which they likewise de- 
stroyed. And this was done by the troops 
of a country which sent forth more mis- 
sionaries to spread the Gospel of peace 
than any other, and which distributed 
millions of tracts inculcating peace and 
goodwill among men, and which, while 
it was considering how to alleviate 
famine in one distant country, was, by 
means of fire and sword,garrying famine 
into another, and against a people 
whose only crime was that of refusing 
to come under the protection of a coun- 
try which by the mouth of one of its 
chief Ministers had declared that they 
would not be forced to act against 
their will. There were great difficul- 
ties to be encountered by remaining 
on the Coast. The Government had 
now 810 miles of boundary to defend, 
instead of 370, and its frontier towards 
Ashantee had increased from 170 to 190 
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miles. Moreover, we could not in honour 
remain and become the protectors of 
any of the tribes he had spoken of 
without asking their sanction. A sug. 
gestion had been made to form a con- 
federacy of native tribes for mutual 
defence against the Ashantees; but 
these tribes were not friendly amon 

themselves; and even if we succeed 

in forming an Army amongst them, we 
would have to instil into them a bravery 
which they did not possess. Our with- 
drawal from the Coast could scarcely 
be hindered by a consideration of obli- 
gation to the Fantees, who had involved 
us in several wars, and who had behaved 
in so cowardly a manner in the late ex- 
pedition. As regarded our merchants, 
it would be worth our while to compen- 
sate those who retired from the Coast, 
if we withdrew our forces. The Govern- 
ment might induce the merchants of 
1874 to do what the merchants of 1830 
did, and hand over the management of 
the Gold Coast to them. As tothe As- 
hantees, history had declared, what ex- 
perience had recently confirmed, that 
they were the only tribe in Africa who 
were able to organize and maintain a 
Government. If we had been as zealous 
to make friends of the Ashantees as we 
had been successful in making enemies of 
them, we should long ago have arrived at 
a solution of the difficulty. Our Govern- 
ment should now change their policy, 
and, instead of driving them back into 
the interior, should encourage them to 
come to the Coast, and above all 
things endeavour to bring them into har- 
mony with some of the border tribes, 
for already, indeed, some of the Fantees 
would willingly be associated with them. 
This policy had been recommended many 
years ago by the Rev. Sydney Smith, 
who, when reviewing the work of Mr. 
Bowditch, the African traveller, said 
that he sympathized with the victories 
of the King of Ashantee, and that 
if the King had been encouraged to 
come to the Coast, we should have been 
saved many of the difficulties which 
the great traveller recorded. In Mr. 
Smith’s opinion, the best thing that we 
could do was to leave the Gold Coast 
altogether. Whilst endorsing this view 
no reasonable man would think of in- 
stantly withdrawing, but rather that we 
should prepare to do so as early as 
practicable. In conclusion, he begged to 
express his regret for having occupi 
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the time of the House for so long, but 
he felt that if he touched upon the 
question at all, he ought to do so 
thoroughly. 

Mr. ARTHUR MILLS, in moving 
the adjournment of the debate, said, he 
did so because there were many hon. 
Members who wished to speak on the 
subject. 


Intoxicating 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Mr. Arthur Mills.) 


Mr. DISRAELI: Sir, I think that it 
would be much for the public conveni- 
ence that the right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary of State for the Home De- 

artment should have an opportunity of 
Sssinn forward the Licensing Bill, in 
accordance with what has been ar- 
ranged ; therefore I shall not oppose 
the Motion for the Adjournment of the 
Debate, and the more especially so, be- 
cause the subject now under discussion 
is one of great public interest, and is 
one upon which many hon. Members on 
both sides of the House wish to speak. 
Feeling it to be my duty to meet that 
wish, I am willing to agree that the 
debate shall be resumed on Monday 
next. 


Motion agreed to. 
Debate adjourned till Wednesday. 


INTOXICATING LIQUORS BILL. 
LEAVE. 


Acts read— Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS, in rising to 
move—‘‘ That the Chairman be directed 
to move the House, that leave be given 
to bring in a Bill to amend the Laws re- 
lating to the sale and consumption of 
Intoxicating Liquors,” said: I am quite 
aware of the great difficulty of dealing 
with the subject which I am now ap- 
proaching on behalf of the Government, 
and if the Government do not meet in 
this Bill the wishes of the Committee, 
certainly it will not be for want of sug- 
gestions, for we have had them made to 
us by every section of the community. 
T am also aware of all those suggestions 
—some happy, and some otherwise— 
which were made to my right hon. 
Friend the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
But I think that those which have been 
made to the Government through my- 
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self certainly exceed the number of those 
which were made to him, and if they ex- 
ceed in number, I also think they exceed 
in differences ofopinion. Ido not think 
I have had, out of all the deputations 
that have waited upon me, two who were 
of the same opinion upon this subject; 
and certain of the members forming 
more than one of these deputations 
entirely disagreed amongst themselves. 
Therefore I am left with the pleasing 
reflection quot homines, tot sententia. 

In approaching this subject, perhaps, 
I may at once state that I do not wish to 
weary the Committee with a great num- 
ber of statistics or figures on this matter, 
for they have been so constantly brought 
before the House that I do not think I 
shall be justified in taking up much of 
your time in laying further statistics 
before you. There are, however, one or 
two which I must give, in order that the 
Committee may be aware; in the first 
place, of the magnitude of the subject, 
and, in the next place, to remove that 
false impression which has gone abroad 
upon one or two facts which have been 
based upon statistics. I must, however, 
remind the Committee, that there is 
hardly anything so delusive as figures, 
and you may draw almost any conclu- 
sion from them if you look at them from 
one point of view only. Before putting 
these figures before you at all, however, 
I may say that I do not intend to detain 
the Committee by dilating at any length 
upon the evil effect of drunkenness, nor 
upon the crime, misery, and wretched- 
ness which undoubtedly spring from it. 
There is hardly a Judge who in charging 
a grand jury at Assizes has not some- 
thing to say on the subject, and, cer- 
tainly, no one more than myself feels the 
truth of a great many of the observa- 
tions that are made on these occasions. 
And when we look at the facts which 
shortly I shall have to place before the 
Committee, in their broad outline, we 
must acknowledge that they certainly do 
present a rather appalling state of 
things ; for I find that in the year 1873, 
in England alone, no fewer than 182,000 
persons were proceeded against for 
drunkenness, and that the consumption 
of intoxicating liquors during that year 
amounted to the sum which I am just 
going to place before you—namely, there 
were consumed very nearly 63,500,000 
bushels of malt, and nearly 40,000,000 
gallons of British and Foreign spirits, 
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and 18,000,000 gallons of wine. There- 
fore, I think I may assume that the 
Committee will agree with me in this— 
that if the people of England and the 
United Kingdom in general did not 
spend quite so much money upon these 
intoxicating liquors, there would be more 
health, more wealth, and more happi- 
ness than at present exist in the coun- 
try. [Opposition Cheers.| Well, I was 
quite prepared for that cheer coming 
from the other side of the House. I will 
go one step further, and say this—that 
the consumption of spirits—speaking of 
British and Foreign spirits alone—has 
undoubtedly increased rapidly in the 
last few years; for in 1866 I find the 
proportion of spirits drunk throughout 
the United Kingdom was 1°01 gallons 
per head of the population, and in 
1873 it was as much as 1°21. There- 
fore, there is certainly a large increase 
in the last few years. But that being so, 
we must not run away with that bare fact 
uppermost in our minds. Hon. Members 
would do well in these cases, as in many 
others, not to draw their conclusions 
from a small number of years, and 
think that because there has been an 
increase in the consumption of spirits, it 
is likely to run on in the same propor- 
tion; and if they will look back for a 
longer period of years than 1866, they 
will find some crumbs of comfort, at all 
events, in this fact—namely, that in 
taking a period of 20 years, say 1853, 
and comparing it with 1873, the differ- 
ence is not so great as the few years I 
have named would be likely in the first 
instance to lead them to infer. In the year 
1853 I find the consumption of spirit, 
proof,amounted to as much as 30,163,933 
gallons, but in the year 1869—although, 
as I need hardly say, the population of 
the United Kingdom had in the mean- 
time largely increased, and although this 
increase had gone on gradually and 
there was no sudden jump from one 
period to another—the consumption was 
30,114,594 gallons, which was consider- 
ably less in 1869 than in 1853. Indeed, 
it is not until you come to 1871, that you 
find the proportion of gallons per head, 
which is consumed by the people of the 
United Kingdom, really amounts to the 
same figure that it did in the year 1853. 
And another fact has to be remembered. 
You must consider not simply the in- 
crease of population between these two 
years, but also the number of public- 
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houses which existed in the year 1853 
and in 1869. In 1853 the number was 
87,625 ; in 1866, 93,593 ; and in 1878, it 
was 97,132. [An hon. Member: Is that 
licensed victuallers?] Licensed victual- 
lers and retailers of spirits. And there- 
fore, although the amount of spirits 
consumed in 1853 and 1869 was exactly 
the same—indeed, rather smaller in 1869 
than in 1853—the number of public- 
houses increased considerably during 
that period. The Committee, therefore, 
will see that they must not jump to the 
conclusion, too rapidly, that the con- 
sumption of spirits grows with the num- 
ber of publiekinees or licensed retailers 
of spirits. There is also some comfort 
which I think I can put before the Com- 
mittee in connection with this subject of 
the quantity of spirits consumed, and 
that is the improved condition of those 
places where spirits are sold. And 
you may find that in many ways. You 
may consult the police reports, and the 
reports made by the magistrates in dif- 
ferent parts of the country—both from 
the mayors in one case, and the police in 
the other—you may look at the number 
of convictions of the public-houses and 
publicans and beer-house keepers in the 
year 1853, and compare that with the 
latter period, and you may also look at 
the number of forfeitures which have 
taken place in the licences of those per- 
sons who have been licensed to sell in- 
toxicating liquors, and in all these 
quarters, wherever you look, you do find 
a vast improvement in the character of 
the places where these liquors are sold. 
I find in 1869 there were as many public- 
houses in England as 61,893, whereas 
in 1878 there were 62,261, which is a 
considerable, though perhaps not a very 
large, increase. But when we come to 
the number of convictions, we find that 
in 1869 they were as many as 3,152, 
whereas in 1873, although the number 
of public-houses was considerably larger, 
the convictions were only 2,297. When 
you come to beer-houses, you will find 
the same striking difference still. In 
1869, the number of beer-houses was 
46,298, and in 1873 there were only 
40,923, showing a large decrease. You 
will agree that not only is that so, but 
that it is a good thing it is the case. 
But when we come to the number of 
convictions, you will see they have de- 
creased in a much larger proportion than 
the number of houses, for in 1869 the 
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number was 6,371, whereas in 1873 it 
was only 1,495. Then, again, if you look 
not only at the number of convictions, 
but at the number of licences forfeited, 
you will see a much larger discrepancy 
still; but as regards beer-houses, no 
doubt, that result is owing to the opera- 
tion of recent legislation. In 1869 
there were 127 public-house licences for- 
feited, and in 1873 that number had 
dwindled down to 13. Of the beer- 
houses there were in 1869 no fewer than 
1,951 whose licences were forfeited, and 
in 1873 only 14. I think, therefore, we 
may judge that the conduct of these 
houses has been gradually, and I may 
say rapidly, improved, and I hope the 
conduct of these houses will be still 
more improved. I am quite sure it is 
for the interests of those who keep them 
that it should be improved; and, so far 
as we are concerned, we ought to do all 
that we can to enable them to improve the 
condition of their houses. However, 
the result of the figures I have placed 
before the Committee shows that the 
public-houses, and all houses where in- 
toxicating liquors have been sold, have 
been fewer in number {than in 1869; 
that they have been much better con- 
ducted ; that, in consequence, the streets 
have undoubtedly been much more quiet 
and orderly ; that there have been much 
fewer publicans convicted; and that 
there have been still fewer licences for- 
feited for the houses being badly con- 
ducted. Nevertheless, although this is 
the case, we have still this appalling state 
of things, that although public-houses 
have been well conducted, and although 
the number of beer-houses has been 
reduced, and the public-houses slightly 
increased, yet still the consumption of 
beer and spirits has largely grown. The 
consumption of spirits in 1873, as com- 
pared with 1869, has grown from 
30,114,594 gallons in the latter period 
to 39,132,207 gallons in the former; 
while if you take the quantity of beer 
which has been consumed during the 
same years, calculating it by the bushels 
of malt used, you will find in 1869 it was 
52,000,000 bushels as against 63,500,000 
in 1873; and, in the case of wine, I find it 
has grown from 14,500,000 to more than 
18,000,000 of gallons. It is to be noted 
that the convictions for drunkenness 
also have very much increased during 
the same period. Now, the question is, 
how are we to account for this? Be- 
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cause, in the first instance, we find that 
while the public-houses were increasing 
in number the quantity of spirits con- 
sumed gradually decreased; and cer- 
tainly it has happened, although I do 
not place much stress on the fact, that 
when the number of public-houses has 
decreased the quantity of spirits con- 
sumed has largely increased. Well, I 
account for it in several ways. I believe 
a great deal has arisen from the increased 
eare and attention which the keepers of 
these houses themselves have given to 
their trade ; a great deal of it has arisen 
from the activity and vigilance of the 
police; but I believe still more it has 
arisen, so far as the consumption of 
spirits is concerned, to the wealth of the 
lower classes of this country. And when 
I say ‘‘ wealth,” I mean the largely in- 
creased wages they have received, and 
not simply from their largely increased 
wages, but from the suddenness with 
which they have increased. I also be- 
lieve it has grown not merely from the 
large amount of wages, but from the 
increased amount of leisure they have 
enjoyed. Taking the case of my own 
county—and I take it because in that 
district wages have greatly increased and 
have, too, suddenly increased, so that it 
may be fairly taken as a test—I find that 
in that county the proceedings taken for 
drunkenness in 1872 were 13,135, and 
that they increased in 1873 to 13,648. 
Comparing that with 1871 the increase 
is still larger, as in that year they were 
under 12,000. The same state of things 
has taken place in the metropolis, and 
the conclusion I arrive at from these 
facts is this—that the increase of wages, 
and the suddenness of that increase, and 
the want of other sources of enjoyment 
for those persons who found themselves 
in possession of comparative wealth with- 
out being educated how to best spend it 
for their own happiness and that of their 
fellow-creatures, have led them to go 
into the only pleasure with which they 
were acquainted, and they have spent it 
indrinking. There is one further reason 
which I hope the Committee will bear 
in mind, and it is, that although we may 
speak of drunkenness as the cause of 
crime and of many attendant evils, it 
has a primary cause, and it is one which 
the working people of my own county 
feel still more deeply—I mean the want 
of a happy home. When youare trying, 
then, to get at the bottom of this evil, 
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do not stop with the amount of drunken- 
ness. If you want to go to the bottom 
of the evil, you must go further; you 
must improve the education of the people, 
and try and induce them to learn that 
there are other enjoyments than the mere 
sensual enjoyments of the moment, and 
you will do this if you make their homes 
happy and comfortable. Therefore, I 
do believe that the movement set on foot 
to provide the labouring classes with 
what they can well appreciate—improved 
dwellings, will do more to promote 
sobriety than any measures you may 
peas to prevent the sale of intoxicating 
iquors. 

Still there is a large amount of misery 
and unhappiness that hon. Members 
wish to do the best they can to prevent, 
and these group themselves into three 
distinct schools of thought, differing in 
their view of the way in which this ought 
to take place. The first is that school 
of thought so ably represented in this 
House by the hon. Baronet the Mem- 
ber for Carlisle (Sir Wilfrid Lawson) 
and his friends. They think they can 
improve the matter by putting a stop 


Intoxtcating 


absolutely to the sale of intoxicating 


liquors. I need not say for myself that 
I consider that is an impossible plan. I 
do not believe that in these matters, 
more than any other, you can legislate 
beyond public opinion. If you do, public 
opinion will not bear you out, and the 
laws which you will pass will be broken, 
as they have been in other countries in 
which they have been tried, and there- 
fore I hold that it is better not to pass 
any such law, as the frequent violation 
of it will be sure to create a disregard 
for law altogether. I am quite willing 
to give the hon. Baronet, and those who 
act with him, credit for the best possible 
intentions, and they do a great deal of 
good in a particular way. I can speak 
of a great number of the labouring 
classes in my own county who have taken 
up this matter very warmly, and who 
in their own particular society exer- 
cise a wholesome influence over their 
relations. That is the good they can 
do, and if they will only leave alone 
the good they cannot do, and fol- 
low out the good they can do, it 
will be a great benefit to the country. 
What they do is this—They endeavour 
to ripen public opinion on this matter; 
and what I want to see brought about 
is, that people should look upon being 
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drunk as a matter of disgrace, and when 
you can get them to so look upon it, you 
will influence the classes among which 
drunkenness now prevails, just as the 
higher classes were influenced some 
years ago. I have always said that the 
people of England have no right to 
come to this House for legislation for 
the mitigation of an evil, until they 
have done their best to cope with it 
without legislation; and in this case, 
the working men in their building socie- 
ties and clubs have the remedy in their 
own hands if they choose to make use 
of it. They can, if they please, form 
themselves into building societies, build 
their own houses, and not allow a public- 
house to be among them. There area 
great many places where I believe the 
working classes have taken this course, 
and, notably so, near the City of Canter- 
bury. On the same plan, there is the 
Shaftesbury Park Estate, where it is 
possible they may get a number of per- 
sons to live together without having a 
public-house among them. That is, I 
consider, a legitimate way of influencing 
public opinion. The second school of 
thought is represented by those who 
take quite the opposite view—who say 
that all restrictions are improper, and 
that you ought to have free trade in 
intoxicating liquors, as you have free 
trade in other articles of consumption. 
There are a great many very thoughtful 
men who take that view of the case. 
Well, that has been tried in the town of 
Liverpool. The magistrates granted 
licences to all who asked for them, and 
the result was, that drunkenness in- 
creased to such an enormous degree that 
the inhabitants in large numbers peti- 
tioned the magistrates to make an altera- 
tion in the borough rules. They did so, 
and there was less drunkenness than 
before. Then we come to the plan 
which the House of Commons has always 
adopted, and which I am sure it will 
continue to pursue, and which is to 
regulate the monopoly of the trade. 
When we talk of a regulated monopoly, 
we must be all aware that it is easy to 
make the law, but it is not so easy to 
get it properly administered. Various 
plans have been tried. It has been re- 
ferred to the Town Councils, it has been 
referred to the magistrates, and some of 
you wish to refer it to the ratepayers. 
The complaint is, thatthe Town Councils 
and the magistrates have administered 
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it in the sense of their own particular 
bias, and not as it was intended by Par- 
liament that it should be administered ; 
and the same would. take place with a 
still stronger feeling, if it were to be 
referred to the ratepayers, which I hope 
it never will. Everyone would act ac- 
cording to the bent of his own mind, 
and in proportion as his opinion was 
warped by any bias, so he would impose 
restrictions on the sale of intoxicating 
liquors. You have therefore, when con- 
sidering the Act of 1872, to see if it has 
been worked out fairly and honestly, as 
it was intended should be done. I do 
not intend to make any imputation upon 
the magistrates, to whom Parliament 
committed the administration of that 
Act. I do believe that they honestly 
meant to carry it out in its integrity ; 
but they have, through the bias I have 
mentioned, been led to give a complexion 
to that Act which the judicial mind 
would not do in any other matter which 
might come before the bench. 

Now I come to the particular point to 
which I wish to call the attention of the 
House. That is the liberty given to the 
magistrates, by the Act of 1872, to en- 
large or limit the hours of closing. I 
have before me a Return made to the 
House on the Motion of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Stoke (Mr. Melly) on this sub- 
ject, and it shows that although to a 
considerable extent the magistrates have 
left the hours fixed by the statute un- 
altered, we yet find that in 200 out of 
890 licensing districts a change has 
taken place by the act of the magis- 
trates; and, although I do not wonder 
at their being puzzled to decide upon 
the subject, yet I confess I do not know 
on what principle they have proceeded, 
for when we look to the list of the towns, 
we find that while in some large towns 
the hour for closing is 10 o’clock, in 
other and smaller towns it is 12 o’clock. 
I certainly cannot see why the circum- 
stances of one town should differ so 
from the circumstances of another town, 
and I think that any hon. Member who 
looks through the Return will agree 
with me that although the magistrates 
have done their best to administer the 
Act fairly and justly, they have not ar- 
rived at the same conclusion; and when 
we come to the country districts we find 
a still greater divergence in the limita- 
tion of the hours. This is a consider- 
able evil, for I find that while in one 
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village or one licensing district the pub- 
lic-houses have to be closed at one hour, 
they are in the adjoining village or 
licensing district closed at another, and 
the result is this—that it induces the 
inhabitants of one village or parish 
where the houses close early to go 
to another village or parish where 
they are not so well known, and drink 
as much, if not more, than they would 
have drunk if the public-houses in 
their own parish had been kept open. 
I think, therefore, that Parliament 
should take upon itself to regulate this 
monopoly. And here the Committee 
must remember that for a very long time 
there was no restriction in respect to 
hours at all; but Parliament has—and 
very wisely as I think—determined that 
such restrictions should be imposed, and 
that being the case, the House is bound 
to take upon itself the responsibility of 
fixing the hours. The first Proposition 
the Government has to propose, there- 
fore, is that the hours at which public- 
houses shall be closed shall be fixed by 
statute, and not left to the discretion of 
the magistrates. That being so, the next 
question that arises is—What shall the 
hour be at which public-houses shall be 
closed? Well, that is a very difficult ques- 
tion, and I can honestly tell the Com- 
mittee that that is a point on which all 
the deputations which came to me totally 
differed, and as this House is merely a 
representation of the persons who formed 
those deputations—[‘‘No.”] Well, I 
will put it another way—I believed that 
all the persons who formed those depu- 
tations have Representatives in this 
House. Therefore, I cannot propose for 
a moment, that any hour which the 
Government propose will be entirely 
satisfactory to every Member of the 
Committee, any more than to every 
member of those deputations. But we 
have made every inquiry we can into 
this matter, and, among others, we have 
obtained the views of the publicans and 
beer-sellers, like everybody else. But, 
remember, this is a question which must 
not be determined in the interests of one 
body or of another; but we must fix the 
hours in the interests of the public, and 
not simply of the publicans. When we 
came to ask the trade what they had to 
suggest in this matter, their answer was 
very plain, very simple, and very intel- 
ligible, but I question much whether it 
was a very wise one. They said they 
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thought the best thing we could do 
would be to have uniform hours from 
one end of the country to the other— 
that is to say, whether the hours are 
fixed in the great City of London, or in 
the country towns, or in the smallest 
villages, they should be absolutely uni- 
form. I confess myself that I cannot 
see much logic in that answer, because, 
although you do not want to fix the 
hours exactly according to the habits of 
the people—which you may almost turn 
any way after a time—yet the business 
of a great town is totally different from 
the business of a country place. In both, 
there are certain hours which the people 
cannot help following, and the hours 
which are necessary in the City of Lon- 
don are totally different from those 
which are observed by agricultural la- 
bourers in the country. We have there- 
fore come to the conclusion, with which 
I hope the Committee will agree, that 
the hours should not be uniform, but 
should vary according to certain circum- 
stances which I am now going to men- 
tion. First, let me say, when we come 
to the question of hours, that it is not 
the intention of the Government to alter 
either on Sundays or on week-days the 
hours at which beer-houses are kept 
open, beyond taking away the discretion 
ofthe magistrates. Publicans, however, 
stand on a different footing. They are 
under different obligations to the public, 
and they are established for a different 
purpose. Now, I go one step farther, 
and say we do not mean to make any 
alteration in the hours during which 
even public-houses are kept open on 
Sundays. We think the Sunday hours 
have been fairly followed, and no great 
complaints have been made to us con- 
cerning them. On Sundays, then, the 
hours will be left as they are. But 
when we come to the hours on week- 
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days, we find a considerable difference 


of opinion. Let me take the case of 
London. In the case of London, the 
hour of closing at night, as the Commit- 
tee is aware, is fixed at 12. Looking at 
that, it was found quite necessary that a 
distinction should be made for those per- 
sons who are in the habit of attending 
theatres, and therefore could not reach 
those houses in time to get their re- 
freshments; and therefore power was 
given to the Commissioner of Police to 
grant what are called ‘exemption li- 
cences,”’ and he has granted under that 
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ne about 54 such licences to different 
ouses up and down the town. They 
are dotted up and down in the neigh- 
bourhood ofthe theatres. The Commis- 
sioner, acting under advice, has not felt 
himself justified in saying, ‘‘I shall open 
every house within a certain radius 
around a theatre,” but he has given 
those licences to as many houses as he 
thought necessary. The result has 
been that one or two, or three, or four 
houses in the neighbourhood of a theatre, 
as the case may be, have been al- 
lowed to keep open till 12.15, instead of 
12, and then later for persons who have 
gone in, to consume what they have or- 
dered before. That arrangement was 
made in order to accommodate persons 
going to a theatre. A more invi- 
dious power placed in the hands of 
any man, especially a Commissioner 
of Police, I cannot imagine. I must, 
however, speak of Oolonel Hender- 
son in terms of great praise. I be- 
lieve he exercised the power very care- 
fully with regard to the houses he se- 
lected for those particular licences. But 
no man—lI do not care who he may be, 
could act on an Act of Parliament such 
as that and give satisfaction to everybody. 
The result has been that the keepers of 
all the houses which are closed at 12 are 
perfectly entitled to think that their 
customers have just as much right to g° 
to their houses after 12 as to go to the 
exempted houses, and they believe they 
have a reasonable ground of complaint. 
Therefore, we have come tothe conclusion 
that the wise course is to put a stop to 
all these exemptions in London, and to 
place all the public-houses in the me- 
tropolis exactly on the same footing. 
When we came to the matter of hours 
we found there was a considerable dif- 
ference of opinion among the licensed 
victuallers of London on that point. The 
great majority of them had joined with 
the country members of the trade, and 
agreed to ask that the houses should be 
closed at 12 o’clock. Then came the 
question of the special exemptions, and 
when we considered the question it be- 
came clear that 12 would not do at all. 
We also found there was another and 
considerable body of licensed victuallers, 
a body numbering some 1,000, who 
stoutly maintained that 12 o’clock would 
not do; and when we asked what would 
be the hours that would satisfy the wants 
of the public, the answer we got from 
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them—and it put the hour at the latest 
—the hour that would satisfy everybody 
in the metropolis was 12.30. Now, 
that is the hour we have placed in the 
Bill for closing the public-houses in the 
metropolis. [Mr. Mxtiy: Are beer- 
houses to be allowed to be kept open until 
that hour?] No. I have already stated 
that we do not propose to make any 
change in the beer-houses as to the 
hours of closing. We will now go to 
the country. The country is in an en- 
' tirely different position from thetown, and 
we do not see that the country, either in 
the large towns or in the country itself, 
requires that hour. Indeed, it has not 
been asked for from any quarter, from 
one end of the country to the other. It 
is not population that should be the sole 
guide of the wants of a town and of an 
agricultural population. The guide 
should be not only the habits, but the 
nature of the occupations of the people, 
and the consideration whether these oc- 
cupations require later hours or not: 
Large towns other than London should 
have later hours than villages. One 
Member of the Committee, if asked, 
would probably suggest one hour and 
another another, but the hour which I 
believe, from all the representations 
made to us, would really satisfy all the 
wants of the public, not simply in small 
places, but of people in the towns, taking 
as the definition of a town any place that 
has really some importance and autho- 
rity, a town such as would be named in 
the Public-house Closing Act—a place, 
in fact, where there is a Corporation, an 
Improvement Commission, or a Local 
Government Board, so as to distinguish 
it from a mere aggregation of houses, 
and where the population is over 10,000 
—the hour we have stated in the Bill 
for closing in those places is 11.30. 
In the country, looking at the Returns 
obtained on the Motion of the hon. 
Member for Stoke, and considering that 
in these places the hours are practically 
lengthened from their not being included 
under all the restrictions that apply in 
the case of towns, and the fact that the 
magistrates have made no alteration, we 
have left the hour as it is stated in the 
old Act—namely, 11, so that the hours 
we suggest are these—in the metropolis, 
in the district over which the Metropo- 
litan Board of Works have jurisdiction, 
enlarged by one or two parishes where 
the population is so great or so dense 
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that the arbitrary rule of a four or five 
miles radius could not be satisfactorily 
applied, the hour would be 12.30; in 
the large towns it would be 11.30; and 
in the country the hour would remain 
as at present, 11. 

There is one other matter which flows 
out of this subject, and which has been 
much pressed upon us as far as London 
is concerned. The Committee will re- 
member that, under a particular Act, 
passed some time ago, certain houses 
were left open, which go by the name 
of ‘‘ night-houses ; ” and in London there 
are over 1,000 of these night-houses, 
which have a licence to keep open the 
whole night. They do not actually sell 
intoxicating liquors; but when the Pub- 
lic-house Closing Act was-passed, it was 
found that these houses were really the 
resort of persons whe went there simply 
because they were driven out of the 
public-house, and there congregated to 
do mischief. Therefore the Public-house 
Closing Act made this regulation—that 
all these houses shall be closed at 1 a.m. 
when the public-houses closed. And 
now we find from the police, that the 
night-houses which now exist are not 
resorted to in the least by people who 
want refreshments, but are simply fre- 
quented by persons who have been 
turned out of the public-houses, and 
who go to them the moment the public- 
houses are closed. The result I have 
from the police may be summed up in 
these words—that these refreshment- 
houses are simply the resort of pros- 
titutes and their companions; that they 
carry on an illicit trade in spirits; 
that the persons who frequent them 
remain till the last moment; and then 
rush out in a boisterous and disorderly 
state into the streets, which they disturb 
for an additional hour. We propose, as 
the Public-house Closing Act sug- 
gested, that they should be closed at 
the same time as public-houses, and as 
we suggest that public-houses should 
close at 12.30, that these houses should 
be closed at the same time. We also 
peepee to give a publican the right of 

eeping his house open for the full 
number of hours, if he chooses to do so, 
or of closing at an earlier hour on com- 
plying with certain conditions. There 
are some very large districts in Wales 
where that optional power will be useful, 
and where the public-houses might be 
closed at 10 o’clock instead of 11. As 
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this appears to result from the wishes 
of the inhabitants, we do not think we 
have a right to force the publican to 
keep his house open any longer than 
anybody wants him; but we think it 
better that the right to do this should 
be regulated by a fixed principle rather 
than be left to the discretion of a ma- 
gistrate or magistrates. The Committee 
will also remember that in 1872 the 
Bill which was proposed gave the option 
to licensed victuallers to take out six- 
day licences instead of seven, and make 
a proportionate reduction for the days 
on which the house was closed. Following 
the example of the law in this respect, 
we propose—and competition is likely 
to prevent this being acted on, except 
where the population is favourable— 
that any publican who chooses may 
close one hour earlier than the regular 
hour, provided that when he applies 
for his licence, he declares his wish and 
desire, and has that inserted in his 
licence ; and further, the gross amount 
of hours being about the same, that the 
same allowance shall be made for the 
hours during which the house shall be so 
closed as is made in the case of six-day 
licences. Of course, a man taking out 
such a licence will be subject to a penalty 
if he does not close at the hour agreed 
upon. I may mention that the experi- 
ment of those six-day licences seems to 
be working very satisfactorily. In the 
first year after the Act was passed, there 
were only 6,000 licences of this descrip- 
tion applied for; they got on very 
slowly at first, but in the first six months 
of the second year, the number has 
risen to 9,000, and there is every pro- 
bability that they will increase in 
numbers, and thus in a very beneficial 
manner regulate the trade according to 
the wants of the locality without exter- 
nal interference. I believe these early 
closing licences will be found in practice 
very beneficial to all parties. 

There are other provisions in the 
Bill which I ask leave to introduce, 
which refer to matters which undoubt- 
edly, in our opinion, do press very 
hardly upon persons connected with this 
trade, and the principle upon which we 
think it right to deal with them is the 
principle applied to persons connected 
with all other open and legitimate 
trades. Our object should be to get the 
best and most honourable houses we 
can; and though, no doubt, there has 
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been a considerable improvement since 
1872, yet it cannot be denied that the 
very stringent regulations of that Act 
have a tendency to prevent persons from 
entering the trade, whose capital and 
personal character would render them 
fit and proper for the business in all 
respects. A great variety of suggestions 
have been made to us on this point, all 
of which have been carefully considered. 
One proposal on which much stress was 
laid was, that the houses should be 
classified, and licences granted accord- 
ingly, distinguishing large and commo- 
dious places from small ones, where men 
go at night and get drunk; but the 
Committee would see that it was utterly 
impossible for the Government to make 
any arbitrary rule as to either large or 
small houses, or to distinguish between 
well-conducted houses that might be 
frequented by the rich or the poor. We 
therefore came to the conclusion upon 
this point that everything must depend 
upon the personal character of the 
person to whom the licence is granted. 
I do not mean by that to say that any 
jealous or improper inquiries are to be 
made as to the antecedents of a person 
who applies for a licence—the present 
regulations seem quite sufficient; but 
simply to say that the continuance of 
the licence should depend upon the 
manner in which its conditions are 
observed. The only test of a house is 
the character of the man who keeps it, 
and it must be the wish, not merely of 
the public, but of the publicans, that 
the trade should be adopted by honest 
and well-conducted men. Indeed, many 
deputations—to their credit be it said— 
laid stress on that point. That brings 
me to another important and practical 
point. We do not think that a magis- 
trate should be bound to impose a 
minimum penalty of 20s., no matter how 
little the defendant may have been to 
blame. In some cases a man has been 
extremely careful to give every possible 
order to conduct the house properly, 
but through the carelessness of some of 
his servants he incurs conviction. We 
propose to leave the fine for the first 
offence at the discretion of the magis- 
trate; in case of another conviction we 
leave the law as it stands. Then there 
is the endorsement of licences, which 
the trade feel very deeply. Under the 
“arg Act, the magistrate has no option 

ut to endorse any conviction of a pub- 
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lican upon his licence for an infraction 
of its conditions, and for fines ranging 
from £1 to £20. Three of such endorse- 
ments subject the holder to forfeiture of 
the licence, and it may lead to the loss 
of a large capital, and good business, 
under circumstances of great hardship, 
and for offences which it was impossible 
to prevent. The magistrate has, of 
course, a discretion as to the amount of 
fine, but he has none as to the endorse- 
ment of the licence, and so the case may 
occur of a licence being marked with three 
separate fines of £1 each, or £3 in one for 
trivial offences, that would involve the 
forfeiture of the licence, whereas in the 
case of two fines of £10 and £20 each for 
serious offences, no such forfeiture would 
follow. It is true that the magistrate 
may order the conviction not to be en- 
dorsed on the licence, but he thus steps 
out of the ordinary course of law. We 
propose therefore that the endorsement 
shall not be binding—that the magis- 
trate may reduce the penalty; and in 
other things we leave the statute as it 
stands, the endorsement in any case 
being done by the special order of the 
magistrate. Some years ago an Act was 
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passed by which it was provided that after 
a second conviction for felony, prisoners, 
after the — of their sentence, 


should be placed under police super- 
vision for seven years, unless the Judge 
otherwise ordered. The result was that 
in 99 cases out of 100, persons found 
themselves placed under police super- 
vision. The consequence of this was, 
that a very short time afterwards an Act 
was passed abolishing supervision, un- 
less specially ordered by the Judge. 
That being very intelligible, we propose 
that in this case the same principle shall 
apply as we propose with respect to en- 
dorsements, with the exception that the 
record of conviction will always be kept 
in the petty sessional division, so that 
when the magistrate inflicts the sentence 
he will have it before him, and will form 
an opinion whether the conviction should 
be endorsed or not. We do not think 
there should be any special legislation 
affecting this trade if it can be avoided. 
Now, when the adulteration clauses were 
inserted in the Act of 1872 everybody 
expected great results from them, and 
the Government of that day were quite 
right in passing them, for the general 
Adulteration Act at that time in ex- 
istence was almost unworkable ; but the 
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Licensing Act received the Royal Assent 
on the very same day as a general Act 
respecting the adulteration of food and 
drinks. A sort of stigma was thus cast 
upon the publicans in subjecting them 
to special provisions unlike any other 
trade, and what has been the result? 
In the metropolitan district, as far as I 
can ascertain, there has been no prose- 
cution, and the Reports of Inspectors of 
Police show that in the Northern dis- 
trict, where adulteration was most likely 
to occur, no conviction has been ob- 
tained. In one instance in Cumberland, 
and another in the North Riding, liquor 
was seized, and sent for analysis, but 
proved to be unadulterated. The adul- 
teration clauses have thus been a dead 
letter, and now that there is a general 
Act on the subject, the improvement of 
which is about being considered by a 
Committee, to be moved for by my right 
hon. Friend the Member for North 
Hants (Mr. Sclater-Booth), we may 
fairly repeal those clauses. The legis- 
lation with respect to adulteration has 
in its operation given rise to a great 
amount of discontent and ill-feeling. 
The Committee are perhaps aware that 
since the reign of William IV. the 
police have had power, for the purpose 
of enforcing order, to enter the licensed 
premises ; but in the Act of 1872—and 
clearly having reference to the object of 
putting down adulteration and the seiz- 
ing of adulterated liquors—the police 
obtained power, in the expectation that 
such liquors would be sold, not in the 
usual place but in rooms ordinarily de- 
voted to the family, to enter upon and 
search that portion of the premises—a 
power which has, as I have said, given 
rise to a great deal of ill-feeling. The 
words run thus— 

“The constable may at all times enter on any 
licensed premises, and examine every room and 


part of such premises, and take an account of 
all intoxicating liquors found therein.” 


That provision was adopted with a view, 
as the result has shown, that the police 
should have power to examine every 
room, and the power has certainly been 
arbitrarily executed. And therefore it 
is that we have endeavoured to wash out 
that colour—to remove the blot which 
has been put upon the old law; and for 
that purpose to give the constable power 
to enter the premises only for the pur- 
pose of enforcing order, unless it is ab- 
solutely necessary he should do so in 
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the execution of his duty—a fact, the 
proof of which will lie upon himself. 
That, I believe, will afford a great relief 
to the trade, while it will not stand in 
the way of order being thoroughly pro- 
tected. 

I have already said that all those pre- 
mises ought to be subject to be licensed 
in the way I have mentioned. We are 
also of opinion that all premises which 
are licensed for the sale of drink should 
be subject to the same laws. I take the 
case of occasional licences. Where such 
are granted by the Justices, it has been 
ruled that the police have not the same 
power which they possess in the case of 
other licensed premises. Now, we do 
not see any distinction between the one 
and the other, and ‘are of opinion that 
all alike should be subject to the super- 
vision of the police. There is another 
matter in which not only the pub- 
licans, but the public have much rea- 
son to complain, and it has reference 
to fairs and races which are held up 
and down the country. The local pub- 
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licans, who are well known, do not go 
to these places unless with the sanction 
of the magistrates; but, on the other 


hand, a vast number of people who have 
nothing whatever to do with the locality, 
and who are not known to the police or 
the magistrates, come down and set up 
booths, which for the most part are con- 
ducted in a disorderly manner. "We 
think that those places ought to be sub- 
ject to the rules relating to licensed pre- 
mises, and that the persons setting up 
the booths should be compelled to go for 
licences to the local magistrates, and 
_ ought not to have any advantage over 

the licensed victuallers of the locality. 
Further, we are of opinion that if they 
obtain temporary licences they should 
be under the same regulation as the 
regular trade are subject to. This pro- 
vision will, we think, tend to the pro- 
motion of quiet and order at all those 
fairs and races. 

The Bill contains a great many more 
details, with which I shall not now 
trouble the Committee, except one which 
is certainly of considerable importance. 
A man now goes to a large expense, say 
£3,000 or £4,000, in building a public- 
house, and when it is finished he goes 
to a magistrate and says—‘‘I have built 
a house at a great expense, which I 
mean to be a public-house. Will you 
grant me a licence?” But the magis- 
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trate says—‘‘No; we have public- 
houses enough in this neighbourhood, 
and do not require any more.” Now, 
that in our opinion is a very great hard- 
ship, and we propose that any person who 
chooses to build a public-house may go 
to a magistrate and say—‘‘I have got 
or purchased this piece of land, nk if 
you grant me a provisional order for a 
licence I will build a public-house ac- 
cording to the plans I now lay before 
you.” We propose to give him the 
power, if he should think it right or ne- 
cessary, and approves of the plans sub- 
mitted to him, to grant this order, which 
would of course be confirmed at the 
proper time. That seems to us a fair 
ear obviating any risk of loss. 

n conclusion, I have only to say that in 
dealing with this subject, we have con- 
sidered only two questions—first, to see 
that the just wants of the public were 
supplied; and next, to do justice to 
those engaged in the trade, and to induce 
the most respectable men to come into it 
by doing away with every unnecessary 
and unjust restriction. ‘These are the 
sole objects we had in view in preparing 
the Bill. I feel obliged to the Commit- 
tee for the patience with which they 
have listened to my statement; being, 
as I fear it is, of unwarrantable length ; 
but before I sit down I may state that I 
am extremely sorry, from the shortness 
of time at my disposal, that I am unable 
to lay on the Table a Consolidated Bill 
on the entire subject. The number of 
statutes bearing on it are so innumerable, 
that it would be impossible for me to do 
so. In fact, very few persons have any 
idea of their number, and to consolidate 
the law as it now stands would take the 
whole of a Session; but when this 
matter is settled, it will be my anxious 
wish to bring in a Consolidated Act on 
the whole subject. 


Moved, That the Chairman be directed tomove 
the House, that leave be given to bring ina 
Bill to amend the Laws relating to the sale and 
consumption of Intoxicating Liquors.” 


Mr. MELLY regretted that the Go- 
vernment had felt it necessary to intro- 
duce a measure to unsettle what had been 
passed with much agreement on both 
sides of the House. He had nothing to 
complain of in the very lucid statement 
made by his right hon. Friend. He ex- 
tended the hours of the metropolis for 
public-houses to 12.30, leaving the beer- 
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houses closed as at present, at midnight. 
In the provinces he extended the hours 
of closing for public-houses from 11 to 
11.30 p.m., leaving the beer-houses to be 
closed at 11 o’clock in towns of over 
10,000 inhabitants. The unanimous 
ery of the licensed victuallers and beer- 
sellers had been for uniformity of hours 
of closing and opening. The right hon. 
Gentleman ought, therefore, to have 
made 11 the uniform hour of closing. 
Nothing had been said about the time 
of opening—[Mr. Cross: I propose to 
leave that as it is.] If the Bill had 
fixed 6 a.m. to 1] p.m. for every district, 
he could not have complained, for the 
Return that he had moved for had 
shown that there were 890 provincial 
districts; in 13 of which the hours of 
closing were 12 or 11.30; in 75, 10 or 
10.30; and in 802, 11 o’clock, as sug- 
gested by the Act of 1872. Five insig- 
nificant towns, with a population of 
200,000, had extended the hours of 
closing ; 13 small towns, with a popula- 
tion of 300,000, had shortened the hours ; 
but 154 boroughs, with a population of 
6,000,000, now closeat11. Allthat was 
to be disturbed. In all these boroughs 
there were to be two hours of closing. 
The public-houses were to close at 11.30, 
the beer-houses at 11. Thus the drunken 
customers of the beer-houses would cross 
the street at 11 to top up with gin at the 
spirit vault, and the police would have 
nothing to do from 11 to 11.30, but to 
watch their future captives crossing the 
street to make themselves still more dis- 
orderly. There would, he thought, 
have been no serious objection to 
fixing 12.30 as the hour for closing 
in the metropolis, but he had hoped 
to see a provision as to uniformity 
elsewhere. The Act of 1872 had been 
universally approved. He believed the 
public, the magistrates, the police, and 
even the trade itself, preferred the 
earlier hours. The Budget figures also 
showed that they had done no diminished 
trade. The three chief Inspectors of 
Police in the Northern, Midland, and 
Southern districts, had reported most 
strongly in favour of the working of the 
Act ; 49 superintendents of county, and 
117 chief superintendents of borough 
eee had, in their reports to the Home 
ecretary himself, used these words— 


“The Act works most satisfactorily,” 


“well,” or “beneficially.” One super- 
intendent complained of the want of 
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uniformity in hours; but no officer of 
police made any other complaint. There 
would, however, now be diversity of 
hours in the lane of every county and the 
street of every village and town in Eng- 
land and Wales. There were 40,000 
beer-houses and 67,000 spirit-houses to 
be closed at different hours, and so 
strongly did he feel as to the increased 
drinking to which this extension of spirit- 
houses must necessarily lead, that he 
should oppose the Bill. All experience 
had shown that the diversity of closing 
hours led to great disorder, and largely 
increased the labours of the police ; and 
he was convinced that the Justices of the 
Peace and others charged with the main- 
tenance of law and order, would object 
to his right hon. Friend’s proposals. He 
regretted that the right hon. Gentleman 
had not thought proper to propose that 
grocers’ shops where drink was sold in 
small quantities, to be consumed off the 
premises, should also be closed at 11. 
That, however, was not the time to deal 
with the minor concessions proposed to 
be made to the drinking interests. When 
the Bill came to be considered by the 
country, the universal verdict would be, 
that instead of the proposal of the Go- 
vernment, there should be absolute uni- 
formity of hours for the whole trade in 
each district. He begged to give Notice 
that on the second reading, he should 
move the following Amendment— 


“That, in the opinion of this House, no mea- 
sure for the regulation of the sale of Intoxicat- 
ing Liquors will be satisfactory which affords 
increased facilities for drinking, and which 
deals unequally and unfairly with a consider- 
able branch of the liquor trade.” 

Mr. RATHBONE said, he had lis- 
tened to the speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman with great regret, because he 
thought the changes he proposed to 
effect in the present law would be most 
unfortunate. The licensed victuallers 
had had a monopoly in which the inte- 
rests of the public were ignored, and the 
improvements which had been secured 
were worth retaining. He had no doubt 
that the endorsement provisions had a 
considerable effect in the improvement 
of the conduct of the houses to which 
reference had been made. He thought 
the alteration proposed in respect to 
those .endorsements was an injurious 
one, and would result in strengthening 
the vast and gigantic monopoly of the 
liquor trade, 
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Mr. PEASE looked upon the propo- 
sals of the right hon. Gentleman as a 
retrograde step in legislation, and would 
reserve to himself the right of opposing, 
on the second readin me portions of 
the scheme he had heard with sorrow, 
and he believed the country would read 
them to-morrow with alarm. He re- 
gretted that nothing was proposed cal- 
culated to bring houses which were 
doing much harm, more fully under the 
control of the magistrates than they 
were now. In case this Bill ever came 
to a second reading, he should move, 
in Committee, further restrictions with 
regard to grocers’ licences, and to give 
the magistrates more discretion over 
those houses in which the drink had to 
be consumed off the premises. Alto- 
gether, the statement had produced a 
most unfavourable impression upon his 
mind, and he trusted that in several par- 
ticulars the right hon. Gentleman might 
see it his duty, in the interest of the 
country, to re-consider his plan. 

Mr. GOLDNEY said, the hon. Mem- 
ber for Stoke (Mr. Melly) had made 
unfavourable comments upon the mea- 
sure proposed, in which he could not 
He thought the Bill would do 


Intoxicating 


join. 
much to secure the uniformity required, 
and would meet the wants both of the 


publicans and the public. There had 
been need of some extension of the 
hours, and he did not think the boon 
would be abused. He knew it was a 
difficult subject, but he would reserve 
what he had to say until the second 
reading. 

Sr HARCOURT JOHNSTONE 
thought the right hon. Gentleman had 
failed to produce a measure which would 
be satisfactory to anybody. Very few 
persons found fault with the hours of 
closing fixed by the Act of 1872, and 
that, he might say, applied to the persons 
engaged in the trade as well as the 
general community. The hours of 
closing at 12 o’clock in London and 11 
in the country, with 10 for the smaller 
places, were late enough for all proper 
purposes. To extend these hours as the 
right hon. Gentleman proposed, instead 
of doing a public good, would, in his 
opinion, create a great mischief. Expe- 
rience showed, that earlier hours under 
the Act of the late Government produced 
greater quiet. They had abundant 
evidence of the fact, and he must 
express his regret that, with such a 
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gratifying experience, the Government 
should be induced, from any considera- 
tions, to submit proposals for the 
lengthening of the hours. Had the 
Government really consulted the feelings 
of the country on the matter, they would 
not have been led into such a course, 
The fact, however, was that they had not 
consulted the wishes of the public so 
much as they had the wishes of an 
agitating section of the publicans. 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT said, he 
would not attempt at that hour of the 
night to enter upon any discussion, or to 
criticize the details of the Government 
measure ; but there was one point on 
which the right hon. Gentleman laid 
considerable stress—namely, the distinc- 
tion—he might say the unfounded and 
unfair distinction—which was drawn 
between the houses of licensed victual- 
lers and beer-houses. Beer-houses as a 
class were not less respectable than 
public-houses. No doubt there were 
discreditable beer-houses and discredit- 
able licensed victuallers’ houses, but to 
stamp the former as a class to be put in 
a different category from that of the 
licensed victuallers seemed to him most 
indefensible. The right hon. Gentleman 
had pointed out the injustice and unfair- 
ness of exempting from the existing Act 
licensed victuallers who carried on their 
businesses in the neighbourhood of the 
theatre, and he pointed out that circum- 
stance as one of the reasons for the 
amending Bill he had introduced. So 
it was with regard to exceptional treat- 
ment for the higher class of hotels. 
Very fairly, the right hon. Gentleman 
objected to any distinction between 
classes of houses for the rich and the 
poor. He (Sir William Harcourt) could 
see no fairness in saying that the time 
of closing for the licensed victuallers 
should be fixed at one hour, while the 
beer-houses were to close at another. One 
of the practical consequences of that 
would be, that when people left the beer- 
houses, they would proceed direct to the 
licensed victuallers’ and procure spirits 
there. It seemed to him to be a sort of 
class legislation which recognized the 
aristocracy of spirits as against the 
democracy of beer, and that was a view 
he felt by no means willing to accept. 
He had always protested against the un- 
fairness of the treatment to which beer- 
houses had been subjected, more espe- 
cially as regarded their valuation, This 
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was a matter on which he should cer- 
tainly challenge the judgment of the 
House. 

Mr. J. G. TALBOT said, there was no 
harm whatever in drawing a distinction 
which had some justification. It should 
be remembered that licensed victuallers’ 
houses were established in a great many 
instances for the = of eating as 
well as drinking, while beer-houses, as 
the name implied, were intended for 
drinking beer only, and notwithstand- 
ing the Utopian view advanced by the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Member for the City of Oxford (Sir 
William Harcourt), every person who 
resided in the country knew full well that 
frequenters of beer-houses were, speak- 
ing generally, not the most desirable 
section of the community. He regretted 
the hon. Member for South Durham 
(Mr. Pease), whose opinions were entitled 
to respect and consideration, thought the 
country would view the measure with 
alarm. He (Mr. Talbot) could not but 
think that on the whole, it would be 
taken, as it deserved, as a moderate 
measure. There ought, in his opinion, 
to be a further classification in popula- 
tion. There ought to be some distinc- 
tion between places of 2,000 and towns 
of 10,000. Many persons did not want 
a late hour. Publicans were in the 
country often engaged in trade or work, 
and had to rise early, and one of them 
had told him (Mr. Talbot) that early 
closing was the greatest boon he ever 
enjoyed. The time of closing for small 
places with a population under 2,000 
ought to be 10 o’clock instead of 11 
o’clock. The hours of closing on Sun- 
days, as he understood the Bill, were to 
remain the same as they stood under the 
present Act. If he should find it neces- 
sary when the Bill went into Committee 
he should move Amendments in the 
direction he had indicated. Before he 
sat down, he should like to know if it 
was intended to alter the present hour 
for closing on Saturday nights. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS: No. The 
whole of the houses in London will be 
closed at 120’clock at night on Saturdays. 

Sm WILFRID LAWSON: Mr. 
Raikes—The right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Cross) has not met with much approba- 
tion for the Bill which he has just intro- 
duced. Nobody has, so far, said much 
in its favour, except the hon. Member 
for Chippenham (Mr. Goldney). But I 
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hardly know whether I ought to join in 
the general chorus of dissatisfaction, 
because I am convinced that there has 
never been a speech delivered in this 
House or elsewhere which will do more 
to promote the cause with which I am 
especially associated, for it will go forth 
to the country, and open up their eyes to 
what is intended. We have seen a 
strange thing to-night. In the early 
part of the evening an hon. Member (Mr. 
Hanbury) made a speech touching Africa, 
and over and over again he denounced 
the sale of spirits to the Natives of that 
country. It seems horrible thus to ruin 
Black men; but now, down comes the 
Home Secretary and proposes to extend 
that very trade among the White men of 
his own country. Sir, I have been 
watching the course of the present Ad- 
ministration since its formation, and I 
had begun to wonder in what respects it 
was any worse than the former Adminis- 
tration. I began to think that I should 
be one of its supporters. But to-night 
a mystery has been revealed tome. I 
understand, at last, the real meaning of 
the ‘‘ Conservative reaction.” It means 
half an hour more drinking at night. 
But how wonderfully the right hon. 
Gentleman has dealt with this whole 
question. The cry of the trade has been, 
for months past, for uniformity of hours 
in respect to houses, if not of districts. 
But what does the Bill do? It makes 
the hours, so to speak, more un-uniform 
than ever. The right hon. Gentleman 
does not dare to lengthen the hours for 
beer-shops, and what is the result ? 
Why, in Lancashire—his own county— 
there will be 7,000 beer-shops closing at 
11 o’clock, or earlier, and 8,000 public- 
houses keeping open, most of them, until 
half-past 11. So far from promoting 
uniformity, the Bill will establish six— 
[An hon. Memper: Seven |]—yes, no less 
than seven varieties in the period during 
which drink may be sold in various places. 
So much for the uniformity notion; and 
how strangely it is proposed to be met 
by the process of Parliament fixing a 
great variety of hours for different re- 
gions, and, in addition to that, different 
hours for different classes of houses on 
opposite sides of the streets, or even 
next door to each other. That is the 
way of removing the ‘discretion of 
magistrates” as to the hours; and the 
right hon. Gentleman proceeds to give 
the opportunity of increasing variety by 
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allowing the publican to fix his own 
hour shorter, with an allowance if he 
exercise it so wisely as to produce a want 
of uniformity. It passes all comprehen- 
sion. As to adulteration, I am not much 
disturbed by the right hon. Gentleman’s 
intentions in that direction. I always 
knew that the cry of adulteration was a 
red herring drawn across the trail. You 
cannot make the stuff much more mis- 
chievous than it is itself. As to heavy 
penalties for drunkenness, I am no great 
advocate for them. I am more anxious 
to punish the drunkard-maker than the 
drunkard. The hours of sale are the real 
points. By lengthening the time during 
which drink is sold you simply increase 
the temptations to drinking. It is said 
that a good man struggling with diffi- 
culties is a spectacle for the gods. For 
my part, I viewed with pain the spec- 
tacle of a good Member of Parliament, 
like my right hon. Friend, struggling 
under the weight of the worst cause 
which ever anyone undertook. I have 
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always given my right hon. Friend credit 
for prudence, but a more extraordinary 
speech from a Home Secretary has never 
been presented to the House than that 


which has been made by the right hon. 
Gentleman, after the reports of the three 
Inspectors of police, all telling him how 
admirably the late Act has worked—an 
Act which he now seeks to repeal. The 
right hon. Gentleman said in his speech 
that he proposed to legislate in the in- 
terests of the public; but he has pro- 
posed legislation entirely in the interest 
of the publican; he also talked about 
improving the people by leading them 
away from sensual enjoyments, but he 
has proposed to do this by opening 
public-houses half an hour longer in the 
evening. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, that consider- 
ing the evils which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman described as attending want of 
uniformity in closing public-houses, he 
failed to see how he had persuaded him- 
self to propose no less than six or seven 
different hours, all of which might in 
some places be in force within a very 
short distance. But he did not rise to 
criticize the proposals of the Government, 
but to ask the right hon. Gentleman to 
give as long a time as he could between 
the introduction of the Bill and its second 
reading, so that its provisions might well 
be considered by the magistrates and all 
who took an interest in the question 
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throughout the country. There were 
strong opinions upon this question, 
which there should be ample time to 
apply to the particular proposals now 
made, and he hoped that the right hon, 
Gentleman would give at least three 
weeks or a month before the second 
reading. 

Mr. FOTHERGILL said, that one 
consideration seemed to have been lost 
sight of by every speaker, and that was 
justice to the publican. A stigma had 
been attached to the vocation, and the 
result was, that the best men who would 
otherwise be got in London did not enter 
on it. Looking, however, at the tempta- 
tions to which they were exposed, it was, 
he thought, remarkable that they so 
seldom went wrong. He considered that 
the measure propounded by the right 
hon. Gentleman accorded with his prac- 
tical good sense, and that if he were 
able to carry it out, its effect would be 
to introduce the best class of men into 
the trade. He, however, regretted that 
a difference was made in the hours for 
closing beer-shops and public-houses, 
and he hoped the right hon. Gentleman 
might be induced to modify that part of 
his Bill, for as it stood, it was immea- 
surably absurd. 

Mr. LOCKE said, the hon. Member 
for Stoke (Mr. Melly) had complained 
that there should be different hours of 
closing in different places, but common 
sense dictated that such should be the 
case. It was perfectly absurd to say 
that in the metropolis, with between 
8,000,000 and 4,000,000 inhabitants, 
the hours of closing should be precisely 
the same as throughout the whole coun- 
try. When the matter came before the 
Committee, it could be decided what 
hours would be applicable to towns with 
given populations., There was one thing 
he rather regretted, and that was that 
the hour of 1 was not fixed for the time 
of closing in London instead of half- 
past 12. He was greatly pleased to 
find that his hon. Friend the Member 
for Carlisle (Sir Wilfrid Lawson) had 
nothing particular to complain of, ex- 
cepting that the publicans set their backs . 
against everybody. They knew the hon. 
Gentleman was a kind-hearted person; 
and although he would not allow licensed 
victuallers to retail wines and spirits, 
yet he (Mr. Locke) had been told that 
he was hospitable to his friends to @ 
large extent. However, from what his 
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hon. Friend had said that night, he 
could clearly see that he was coming 
round, and he was exceedingly pleased 
to find him in that happy condition. 

Mrz. STORER hoped some conclusion 
would be arrived at so as to settle the 
bond fide traveller question. Persons 
arrived at small villages in trains and 
on bicycles, and in all manner of ways, 
and the publicans were obliged to open 
their houses at all hours of the day, not 
being able to distinguish the travellers 
from other people. 

Mr. D, DAVIES thought 10 o’clock in 
the country would be late enough for pub- 
lic-houses to keep open, and urged that if 
they were kept open later the working 
classes got so much less sleep, and were 
not so well able to get to their work in 
the morning. He thought the extension 
of hours in London was désirable, and 
had nothing to say in objection to the 
proposal ; but understanding the country 
places in Wales, and sympathizing with 
the working men, he objected to lengthen 
the hours of the public-houses and beer- 
shops. 

Mr. C. H. WILSON said, that the 
seaport which he represented (Hull) 
would be very injuriously affected by 
the proposals of the Government. They 
had fixed hours earlier than those named 
by the right hon. Gentleman. Both 

ublic-houses and beer-shops closed at 

alf-past 10; and if he understood the 
proposal the uniformity would be de- 
stroyed, and public-houses and beer- 
shops would both be lengthened in their 
hours and yet be different. That he 
regretted very much, as the present 
hours gave general satisfaction. It 
was also the case with the port of 
Liverpool he understood. He hoped 
the proposals would not be carried as 


‘ submitted. 


Mr. WHEELHOUSE hoped that the 
Bill would be printed immediately, and 
that it might be circulated throughout 
the country, so that it might be dis- 
cussed and public opinion taken upon 
it. He also wished to call attention to 
the fact that in several large towns there 
were working men’s clubs of one kind 
or another which met at public-houses 
to transact their business, and that as 
they could not assemble until late in 
the evening they ought to have time to 
go through it satisfactorily. He also 
thought that some provision should be 
made for the supply of refreshments to 
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the men and women working on the 
night shifts. 

Caprary NOLAN asked if the man 
who took out a six-day licence, and also 
took out an early-closing licence, would 
have two-sevenths of the amount re- 
mitted to him, as in either case he would 
have a remission of one-seventh ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS: I am re- 
joiced to find that although there seems 
to be considerable difference of opinion 
upon some points of the Bill, its main 
principle, which is that Parliament 
should fix the hour, meets with general 
approbation. I never expected there 
would be unanimity of opinion in re- 
spect to the hours. With respect to the 
double remission, one-seventh on the 
six-day licence and one-seventh on the 
early-closing licence, it is a matter for 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer to say 
whether a publican could take out a 
licence for the double character of six 
days and of early closing, and thereby 
obtain the double remission. I have 
now, I think, touched upon every part 
of importance in reference to the Bin. 
With respect to its second reading, the 
Bill will be delivered to hon. Members in 
afew days, and we will put down the 
second reading for next week. [‘‘ Oh, 
oh!”} Nominally then, to-night I will 
put down the second reading of the Bill 
for Thursday week, but I will consult 
my Colleagues, and give the House early 
information on the subject. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER trusted the 
right hon. Gentleman would not press 
on the second reading so early. There 
were many towns now closing at 11 that 
would not like to close at half-past 11, 
and which should have an opportunity 
of considering the Bill. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS observed 
that he had no desire to hurry the Bill 
on. He wished the House to fix the 
hours on a full consideration of the 
matter. 

Motion agreed to. 

Resolution agreed to and reported :—Bill ordered 
to be brought in by Mr. Rarxes, Mr. Secretary 
Cross, Sir Henry Setwin-Ipperson, and Mr. 


CHANCELLOR of the ExcnEqueEr. 
Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 83.] 


MUNICIPAL ELECTIONS BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Govrtey, Bill to amend 
the Law regulating Municipal Elections, ordered 
to be brought in by Mr. Gourtey, Mr. 
Wuirtwett, Sir Henry Havetocx, and Mr. 
RIcHARpDson. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 84.] 
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OFFENCES AGAINST THE PERSON 
BILL.—[Bux 13.] 
(Mr. Charley, Mr. Whitwell, Mr. Edward 
Davenport.) 


Order for Committee read, and dis- 
charged. 


Bill committed to a Select Committee. 


And, on April 29, Committee nominated as 
follows :—Mr. Cuariey, Mr. Cotz, Mr. Gre- 
cory, Mr. ALFRED Marten, Sir Cuarues MI11s, 
Mr. Munpetxa, Mr. Sransreip, Mr. Warney, 
Mr. Wueetuouse, Mr. Wurirwet1, and Mr. 
ATTORNEY GENERAL :—Five to be the quorum. 


House adjourned at half 
after One o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, 28th April, 1874. 


bas sara — Sat First in Parliament — The 

Lord Rayleigh, after the death of his father. 

Serecr Commirrer—Church Patronage, Earl 

Stanhope added. 

Pusuic Brus—First Reading—Colonial Clergy * 
43); Marriages Legalization (St. John the 
vangelist’s Chapel in the Parish of Shus- 

tock) * (45); Hertford College, Oxford * (46). 

Committee—Report—Gas Orders Confirmation * 


(26). 
Withdrawn—Magdalen Hall Property * (3). 


ASHANTEE WAR—GRANT TO THE 
FORCES.—QUESTION. 


Tue Eart or LAUDERDALE asked, 
If it is the intention of Her Majesty’s 
Ministers to recommend that a grant of 
some kind be given to the Forces em- 
ployed on the Gold Coast against the 
Ashantees? Their Lordships were aware 
that Sir Garnet Wolseley had been voted 
a grant of £25,000, with honours, and 
honours and rewards of various kinds 
had been given to the Officers; but he 
did not know that anything was to be 
given to the Men but medals. He had 
heard they were to have medals. He 
believed, however, it was not unusual 
that a grant of money should be given 
to men engaged on a service like the 
Ashantee Expedition. This was not an 
ordinary war. True, the men were on 
extra pay—they had climate pay, field 
allowances, and other additional remu- 
neration; but those extras were only 
allowed as payments by the day, and the 
number of days the war lasted was but 
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few. The men would have been better 
off if they had been paid by the job— 
for this was an important job well exe- 
cuted. If he was not mistaken, the men 
engaged in the Chinese War and the 
Abyssinian Expedition were on India 
batta, which pay made a great difference 
in the soldier’s favour. It must be re- 
membered that, in the Ashantee me 
dition, the soldiers not only fought, but 
they volunteered to carry stores and 
ammunition—a thing not in the ordinary 
course of duty. He did not mean to say 
that troops ought not to do anything 
they were required to do; but there 
ought to be a recognition of extra ser- 
vice cheerfully performed. We had got 
a considerable amount of gold out of 
King Coffee, and a promise of more, 
and he thought that, in equity, a por- 
tion of this at least belonged to the 
troops. 

THe Duxe or RICHMOND: My 
Lords, I do not think it necessary for 
me on this occasion to bear fresh testi- 
mony to the value of the services ren- 
dered by the troops engaged in the 
Ashantee Expedition. Both Houses of 
Parliament have already expressed them- 
selves on the subject in a manner that 
can leave no doubt as to what those views 
are, I will not, therefore, follow the 
noble Earl in the eulogy passed by him 
upon the officers and men engaged. The 
question of prize money is one of a very 
difficult character to deal with, and great 
care and prudence are required to avoid 
establishing an unwise or dangerous 
precedent in connection with it. I have, 
however, to inform the noble Earl that 
the conclusion which Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment have come to in the matter is 
this—that as between Her Majesty and 
the King of Ashantee the value of the 
property that was handed to Sir Garnet 
Wolseley before the Treaty, is to be 
allowed as part payment of the indem- 
nity which was guaranteed by the Treaty 
afterwards signed; but as between Her 
Majesty and the troops, in consideration 
of the very peculiar circumstances under 
which the money was extracted from 
the King, and of the fact that it was 
mainly owing to the pressure of the 
troops that it was obtained, it is in- 
tended, with the consent of the other 
House of Parliament, that that money 
shall be considered as prize. 

Tue Eart or CARNARVON said, 
he wished to supplement the statement 
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of his noble Friend by a few words 
having reference to one portion of the 
forces. Their Lordships would recollect 
that not only was there an expedition 
acting under the direct command of Sir 
Garnet Wolseley, composed of regular 
troops, but there was also a colonial 
expedition, acting under Captain Glover, 
on Sir Garnet’s flank to the eastward. 
He could only say with respect to the 
commander and officers of the colonial 
expedition that their hardships and trials 
were not less than those of the officers 
in the other expedition, and their cou- 
rage, patience, and perseverance were 
not less. All of them sustained a con- 
siderable loss of property and health, 
and all of them were exposed to the 
most grievous of all trials to which 
officers could be exposed—their troops 
were untrustworthy, and liable at any 
moment to show cowardice and desert. 
That was the position in which the 
volunteer officers were placed, and they 
deserved the highest thanks. It was cer- 
tain that, even under these conditions, 
Captain Glover’s movements had contri- 
buted in no slight degree to the ulti- 
mate success of the campaign. He could 


not say how far those gentlemen would 
come within the privileged circle his 
noble Friend (the Duke of Richmond) 


spoke of. He could not say whether 
they were entitled to share in the prize 
—their case would be judged by the 
ordinary rules of the service—but he 
was afraid there was no precedent for 
granting them anything out of the Im: 
perial funds; but he thought it would 
not be regarded as unreasonable that 
the colony to which they had rendered 
such service should be called on for a 
moderate allowance—he would not say 
by way of compensation for the dangers 
to which they had been exposed, but by 
way of compensation for losses that they 
had personally sustained. Her Majesty 
had been pleased to signify her gracious 
approval of the services of those officers ; 
and as this was a convenient time, he 
might state the different honours which 
Her Majesty would confer upon them. 
Captain Glover would receive the Grand 
Cross of the Order of St. Michael and St. 
George, which was the highest decora- 
tion of the colonial Order. Mr. Golds- 
worthy, the second in command ; Captain 
Sartorius, who had made a ride which 
was now historical; Dr. Rowe, who per- 
formed services not very congenial to 
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the medical profession ; Lieutenant Bar- 
nard, and Mr. Blissett would receive 
the Companionship of the Order. In 
addition, there were honours for other 
officers who served on the Coast prior to 
Sir Garnet Wolseley’s landing. Colonel 
Festing, ©.B., had already received a 
Knight Companionship of the Order; 
and Oolonel Harley, C.B., Captain Fre- 
mantle, R.N., and Major Helden would 
receive Companionships. All these gal- 
lant officers had worthily obtained their 
honours, and he hoped they might live 
long to enjoy them. 

Tue Kart or KIMBERLEY said, 
he was glad to hear of these honours, 
and that Her Majesty’s Government 
proposed that a portion of the gold ob- 
tained should be given as prize-money. 
He should further be glad if his noble 
Friend the Secretary for the Colonies 
should see his way to obtain a grant out 
of the funds of the colony to Captain 
Glover and the officers who had volun- 
teered to serve on his expedition. He 
thought, however, that his noble Friend 
the Colonial Secretary was scarcely just 
to Captain Glover’s forces when he spoke 
of them as utterly untrustworthy. Such 
a description applied with truth to the 
Fantees ; but the Houssas were a very 
valuable body of troops. He was the 
more anxious that no misapprehension 
should exist on the point, because, with- 
out giving any opinion as to what mea- 
sures might be adopted in the future, 
this was the native body on which pro- 
bably we should have to rely. He hoped 
their Lordships would agree with him 
that it was most desirable there should 
be a full recognition of the services of 
the Houssas, and that, as regarded Cap- 
tain Glover’s expedition, they should be 
excepted from the just censure which 
the noble Earl had passed on thecowardly 
Natives who had deserted the gallant 
officers. With respect to Colonel Harley, 
it ought to be remembered that he had 
been placed in a most exceptional and 
trying position. One could scarcely con- 
ceive a graver responsibility than that 
which devolved upon him during the 
terrible sickness from which hardly any- 
one escaped. Whatever opinions might 
be entertained as to the causes of the 
war, everyone would agree that Colonel 
Harley had performed his duties most 
gallantly, and that he was entitled to 
some recognition of his services. 





1259 Hertford College, 
ELEMENTARY EDUCATION ' ACT—THE 
VOLUNTARY SYSTEM.—QUESTION. 


Viscount SIDMOUTH asked Her 
eaesty's Government, Whether they 
will take into consideration the existing 
regulations and, if necessary, the Ele- 
mentary Education Act, with a view to 
facilitate the return to a voluntary sys- 
tem in rural districts which have tried 
the School Board system and found it to 
fail, and to modify the requirements as 
regards school accommodation in dis- 
tricts where it can be shown that the 
population has diminished since the last 
Census and still tends to decrease ? 

Tue Duxe or RICHMOND said, with 
regard to the first part of the Question, 
Her Majesty’s Government were not in 
a position, as at present advised, to re- 
commend an alteration of the Elemen- 
tary Education Act in the manner pointed 
out by the noble Viscount. When a 
School Board was appointed it became a 
Corporation, and there would therefore 
be some difficulty in dissolving it. With 
regard to the second part of the Ques- 
tion, he had found that with respect to 
school accommodation, where it had 
been shown that the population had 
diminished since the last Census, and 
when representations to that effect were 
made to the Government, the practice of 
the Goverment from time to time had 
been to modify the requirements they 
had thought it necessary to exact, so as 
to meet the altered circumstances of the 
case. 


OWNERS OF LANDS, &c.—ENGLAND— 
THE RETURNS.—QUESTION. 


Viscount HALIFAX asked the Lord 
President, When the Return of the 
owners of land in England, already made 
with respect to Scotland, was likely to 
be presented ? 

Tue Duxe or RICHMOND said, he 
must give every praise to the energy 
shown in the preparation of the Return 
of owners of land in Scotland. Every 
effort was being made to make the Re- 
turns complete as regarded England 
within a short period. He was not at 
present able to state when it would be 
completed ; but in justice to the officers 
of the Department with whom the pre- 
paration of the Return rested, he ought 
to say that the number of unions in this 
country was larger than in Scotland, 
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upwards of 15,000 parishes having to be 
dealt with. Some of the valuation lists 
sent in were so incorrect that it had been 
found necessary to send upwards of 
5,000 back for revision, and he re 

to say that of that number about 1,000 
had not been returned to the Depart- 
ment. If he mistook not, these Returns 
were paid for, but there was no compul- 
sion in the matter; and therefore it might 
be necessary to make a Motion in that 
House on the subject, in order to make 
those who did not complete the Returns 
subject to the pains and penalties attend- 
ing those persons who did not obey the 
Orders of that House. He might add 
that this Return was by far the most 
troublesome the Department had been 
called upon to prepare. 


COLONIAL CLERGY BILL | H.L. | 


A Bill respecting Colonial and other Clergy— 
Was presented by The Lord Buacnrorp; read 1*. 
(No. 43.) 


MARRIAGES LEGALIZATION (st. JOHN THE 
EVANGELIST’S CHAPEL IN THE PARISH 
OF SHUSTOCK) BILL [H.L. | 
A. Bill to render ‘valid Marriages heretofore 

solemnized in the Chapel of Ease called St. John 

the Evangelist at Bentley in the parish of Shus- 
tock in the county of Warwick—Was presented 

by The Bishop of Lonpon; read 1*. (No. 45.) 


HERTFORD COLLEGE, OXFORD, BILL [H.L. | 


A Bill for dissolving Magdalen Hall in the 
University of Oxford, and for incorporating 
the Principal, Fellows, and Scholars of Hertford 
College; and for vesting in such College the 
lands and other property now held in trust for 
the benefit of Magdalen Hall—Was presented by 
The Marquess of Satispury ; read 1*. (No. 46.) 


House adjourned at Six o'clock, 
to Thursday next, half-past 
Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, 28th April, 1874. 


MINUTES.] — Sexrecr Commirres — Dean 
Forest, nominated. 

Ways anp Mrans—considered in Committee— 
Customs. 

Pusuic Brrts — Second Reading — Referred to 
Select Committee — Building Societies (58) 
Parliamentary Elections (Returning - 
cers) [68]. P 

Committee—Referrved to Select Committee—Muni- 


cipal Privileges (Ireland) [33]. 
tay _ F eh — Gans binds (Ireland) 


hind’ Beatinp—-Deting® [78], and passed. 





1261 Custom House and 
NAVY—H.M.S. “DEVASTATION.” 
QUESTION. 


Mr. SAMUELSON asked the First 
Lord of the Admiralty, Whether the 
Government have received any report or 
other information from Mr. Froude on 
the capabilities of the ‘‘ Devastation ” 
for ocean service, and whether he is pre- 
pared to communicate such information 
to the House ? 

Mr. HUNT: Mr. Froude has been 
on board the Devastation during her 
trials, and has sent to the Admiralty 
from time to time the result of his 
observation of the performances of the 
ship. His communications on the sub- 
ject are not at present in a sufficiently 
connected shape to lay upon the Table 
of the House. 


SUPPLY—SCIENCE AND ART DEPART- 
MENT.—QUESTION. 


Mrz. SAMUELSON asked the Vice 
President of the Council, Whether, be- 
fore a Vote is taken for Education, 
Science, and Art, he will state to the 
House in what manner the vacancy in 
the Science and Art Department created 
by the resignation of Mr. H. Cole is to 
be supplied; and, whether any re- 
organization of that Department is in 
contemplation ? 

Viscount SANDON: The arrange- 
ments for the re-organization of the 
Science and Art Department, consequent 
upon the resignation of Mr. Cole, are at 
this moment the subject of communica- 
tion between the Education Department 
and the Treasury. We have good rea- 
son to hope that they will very shortly 
be completed. I am anxious, if pos- 
sible, to explain them to the House when 
the Education Estimates are under dis- 
cussion; but I fear I cannot pledge 
myself to do so. 


PROTECTION AGAINST FIRES—LEGIS- 
LATION.—QUESTION. 


Mr. M‘LAGAN asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, 
Whether he intends to introduce this 
Session any measure for ascertaining 
the causes and preventing the frequency 
of Fires, in terms of the Report of the 
Select Committee appointed to inquire 
into the existing legislative provisions 
for the protection of Life and Property 
against Fires in the United Kingdom ? 
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Mr. ASSHETON CROSS, in reply, 
said, it was not the intention of the Go- 
vernment to introduce such a measure 
this Session. If any officers were ap- 
pointed to ascertain the causes and pre 
vent the frequency of Fires, they must 
necessarily be paid out of the rates, and 
it was not the intention of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to propose an addi- 
tion to the rates for that purpose. The 
whole question was so much mixed up 
with the appointment of a Public Pro- 
secutor that until the Judicature Com- 
mission had reported on that point, this, 
and other similar questions, could not 
be considered by the Government. 


PARLIAMENT—PRIVILEGE--MOTIONS 
FOR NEW WRITS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. ANDERSON: I wish, Sir, to 
ask a Question on a point of Order. In 
the case of an Election Petition where 
the Judge has decided the election void 
on account of a very considerable amount 
of bribery, is it quite in Order to move 
for a writ for a new election without 
giving the House sufficient time to con- 
sider the Report, and would it not be 
more in Order to put a Notice on the 
Paper of the intention to move for such 
a writ ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: There is nothing 
opposed to Order in such a proceeding. 
It was, however, formerly the practice 
to pass a Sessional Resolution to the 
effect that, when a seat had been ren- 
dered vacant by the Report of an Elec- 
tion Committee on the ground of bribery, 
@ new writ could not be moved for with- 
out Notice being given in the Votes. 


CONSULAR JURISDICTION IN EGYPT 
QUESTION. 


In reply to Mr. Barture Cocurang, 

Mr. BOURKE said, the Papers rela- 
tive to Consular jurisdiction in Egypt, 
more especially relative to the Suez 
Canal, were being considered, and would 
be laid upon the Table of the House 
before long. 


CUSTOM HOUSE AND INLAND 
REVENUE OFFICERS.—QUESTION. 


In reply to Mr. Monx, 
Tae CHANCELLOR or tat EXCHE- 


QUER said, he was unable to say how 
it was that the Reports of the Inland 
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Revenue and Custom House Commis- 
sioners, with reference to giving the 
officials of the Departments electoral 
facilities, were not in the hands of hon. 
Members. They were in the hands of 
the printers, and he presumed they would 
be distributed to-morrow morning. 


ACQUISITION AND CONTROL OF IRISH 
RAILWAYS.—RESOLUTION. 


Mr. BLENNERHASSETT: I rise 
to call the attention of the House to 
the subject of the acquisition and control 
of Railways by the State, and I shall 
conclude with a Motion, which, for rea- 
sons I will presently state, deals exclu- 
sively with the railway system of one 
portion of the Kingdom. In approach- 
ing this question, 1 cannot but remem- 
ber with satisfaction that the views I 
am about to advance have received, on 
various occasions, the warm approval of 
some of the most eminent and expe- 
rienced men connected with the working 
of railways in this country. This is a 
question on which abstract ideas and 
mere theories count for little, and I am 
well aware that if the feeling of the 


House is to go with me at all, in advo- 
cating, as I intend to advocate, the 
acquisition of railways by the State, it 
can only be if I am able to show some 
practical grounds for the strong convic- 
tion I entertain of the necessity of such 


a course. On the very threshold of this 
subject, I have to meet an objection 
founded on the principle that ‘‘ the busi- 
ness of Government is not to trade but 
to govern.” This is a maxim so sound 
and useful in its legitimate application 
that there is no little danger of losing 
sight of the necessary limitations to 
which it is subject, and so applying it 
to a state of things to which it really 
may not extend. It will be at once ad- 
mitted that it has constantly been found 
necessary, in practice, to limit this re- 
striction of a Government interference 
so as to exclude certain classes of indus- 
trial operations to which the principle 
of competition is inapplicable, which it 
is of the utmost importance to the public 
to have well performed, and which no 
private enterprise would be able to 
manage in an equally satisfactory man- 
ner. I am entirely opposed to the idea 
that the Government should, for a profit, 
enter into competition with the ordi- 
nary trader, and I am quite willing to 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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admit that nothing short of a great 
public necessity can justify the State in 
undertaking the management of an in- 
dustrial enterprise. Such a public ne- 
cessity, however, has led the Govern- 
ment of this country, with full justifica- 
tion to undertake the business of the 
Post Office, to establish the Post Office 
Savings’ Banks, and to make the work- 
ing of the Electric Telegraph a depart- 
ment of the State. On precisely similar 
ee I am prepared to rest the case 
or the State purchase of railways. The 
railway system is essentially a monopoly; 
it is of vital importance to the whole 
community that the railways should be 
managed in the best possible manner; 
and there are various reasons why the 
State would occupy, as compared with 
private companies, an exceptionally fa- 
vourable position in undertaking such a 
work. The history of legislation on 
railway questions shows that it was not 
the original intention of Parliament to 
allow the companies to possess any mono- 
poly of the means of communication 
even on their own lines. In almost 
all their Acts of Incorporation, provision 
is made to enable all persons who choose, 
to use the lines, like common roads or 
canals, on payment of certain tolls and 
subject to certain necessary restrictions. 
This idea of protecting the interest of the 
public by what may be called “ com- 
petition on the lines,” in a short time, 
of course, proved to be an utter delusion, 
and the companies enjoyed an exclusive 
monopoly of the use of their lines. The 
next attempt to obtain for the public 
the advantages of competition was the 
abandonment by Parliament of opposi- 
tion to the construction of competing 
lines. One effect of this was to inflict 
serious injury on the owners of existing 
lines which had been constructed in the 
belief that they would not be exposed 
to any such direct competition. The 
result of this policy was, for a time, a 
wasteful and mischievous rivalry be- 
tween different companies; projects for 
the construction of competing lines, often 
disastrous to those who undertook them, 
were rife; and an enormous amount of 
capital and energy were wasted with 
comparatively little advantage to the 
public. In the course of time, how- 
ever, the companies began to see the 
folly of this suicidal rivalry, and the 
utter failure of the attempt to maintain 
competition may be understood from 
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this passage in the evidence of Mr. 
Harrison before the Royal Commission 
which was appointed to inquireinto the 
subject. 

“There is not a single instance,” he said» 

speaking in the year 1867, “at the present 
moment, where a line has been granted upon the 
ground of affording competition, where that 
competition exists.” 
But not only did the opening of com- 
peting lines utterly fail, after a little 
time, in keeping down fares and rates, 
while it reduced the profits of the share- 
holders of existing companies, but it 
has been clearly shown that the ultimate 
effect of the construction of these lines 
has been to raise the charges and main- 
tain them at a high standard, and for 
this reason— When rival companies have 
come to an understanding between them- 
selves to charge equal fares and to aban- 
don competition, these fares are gene- 
rally considerably higher than the old 
ones. Mr. Cawkwell pointed out the 
reason— 

“That there are two capitals on which inte- 
rest has to be paid, and two lines then have to 
be worked to accommodate the same traffic, 
instead of one capital and one line.” 


As Sir Rowland Hill says in his Report 
on the Royal Commission— 

“The traffic that would be ample for affording 
a reasonable profit to one line, is often quite 
insufficient for two, thus Parliament, which 
in the case of excessive profits might warrant- 
ably interfere to lower the rates, is debarred 
from so doing from a sense of justice, and by 
the fear that a further reduction of profits, 
already too low, might render the working of 
the line impracticable.” 


Thus the course adopted by Parliament, 
in sanctioning the construction of com- 
peting lines, in the hope that they would 
tend to produce low rates, has had quite 
the contrary effect, and become the 
means of maintaining high ones. But 
whatever the influence of competition 
may be, it is quite evident that it must 
not be relied on in the future. The 
history of railways for some years past 
points to no fact more clearly than the 
enormous extent to which amalgamation 
between companies has taken place. 
Out of 15,000 miles of railway at the 
end of 1871, 15 companies owned or 
worked no less than 10,000 miles, leay- 
ing little over 4,000 miles in the hands 
of the remaining 91 companies. After 
a brief period of competition the result 
is always the same—the lion and the 
lamb lie down together and apply their 
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united energy to getting as much as 
ossible out of the public. The Joint 
ommittee which sat in 1872 to inquire 
into the subject of amalgamation, in an- 
swer to the question— 

“How far does competition exist, and how 
far can it be relied on?” replied—*“ There is 
little or no real competition in point of charges 
between railway companies, and its continuance 
cannot be relied on. There is at the present 
time considerable competition in point of facili- 
ties, but the security for its permanence is 
uncertain.” 

They further assert that— 


“The facts and figures brought before them 

afford proof that the general recommendations 
and resolutions of Committees, Commissions, 
or Government department, have had but little 
influence upon the action of Private Bill Com- 
mittees, and have not stayed the progress of the 
companies in their course of union and amal- 
gamation.”’ 
At the present moment, three great 
companies working in intimate alliance 
—namely, the London and North West- 
ern, the Lancashire and Yorkshire, and 
the Caledonian, owning or working 
2,685 miles of railway, and with a joint 
capital, including the capital of lines 
worked by them, of over £120,000,000, 
share between them one-quarter of the 
railway capital, and one-fifth of the rail- 
way mileage of Great Britain. The 
North Eastern Railway alone is now 
composed of 37 combined lines which 
were formerly competing. Nor is there 
any reason to suppose that this process 
will not go on still further in the direc- 
tion of monopoly. The Amalgamation 
Committee, to which I have referred, 
while they see clearly the fact that, in the 
words of their Report —‘‘Combination 
between railway companies is increasing, 
and is likely to increase,” have failed to 
devise any method of effectually con- 
trolling it. After recommending the 
appointment of the Railway and Canal 
Commission which was created last year, 
they conclude their Report in these 
words— 

“Tf the above recommendations are adopted 
by Parliament, they will not have the effect 
of preventing the growth of railway mono- 
polies.”” 

Indeed, it is perfectly obvious that 
neither Parliament, nor a Commission, 
nor any other authority, can compel 
companies, once they perceive that their 
interest is in combined action, to main- 
tain a rivalry injurious to themselves. 
We, thus, are brought face to face with 
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the question, whether the great railway 
system of the country is to be held by a 
monopoly of joint stock interest, to be 
worked with special regard to the profits 
of certain shareholders of companies, or 
whether it should be placed under the 
control and management of the State, 
to be worked on the broad principle of 
obtaining for the public, the greatest 
degree of safety, the utmost facilities for 
the conveyance of passengers and goods, 
and the very lowest scale of rates and 
fares consistent with avoidance of loss. 
But, it may be asked, is there no interme- 
diate course—Is there no method by 
which Government, without taking upon 
itself the burthen and responsibility of 
owning the railways, can, at the same 
time, control them so as effectually to 
protect the public interest ? I think not. 
The history of attempts made by the 
Government to interfere, in this way, 
with the working of railways, is not 
encouraging. Itis now 21 years since 
a Committee sat to devise some means of 
protecting the public against the great 
inconveniences, and the impediments to 
traffic, which arose from the action of 
the railway companies. The result of 
their labours was the adoption in the 
following year, 1854, of the Act known 
as the Railway and Canal Traffic Act, 
which was introduced by Mr. (now Lord) 
Cardwell, the object of which was to 
secure uninterrupted facilities for the 
convenient interchange of goods and 
passenger traffic from one railway sys- 
tem to another, and also to compel the 
companies to observe the rule of equal 
charges under the same circumstances. 
It was clearly shown before the Joint 
Committee of 1872 that this Act has 
accomplished hardly anything. Mr. 
Chichester Fortescue, the late President 
of the Board of Trade, speaking in this 
House last year, did not hesitate to say 
that— 


“As to securing the equal treatment of com- 
pany by company, or the free and uninterrupted 
forwarding of traffic over all the lines which 
Parliament had sanctioned, the success of the 
Act had been most imperfect,” and he added 
that, “in controlling the dealings of company 
with company, the Act had been, to a great 
degree, a dead letter.’—[3 Hansard, cexiv. 
234.] 

It is true that this failure was partly 
attributed to the unsuitability of the 
Court of Common Pleas to act as a tri- 
bunal for the decision of the cases which 
arose under it, and last year an amended 


Mr. Biennerhassett 
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form of the Act was recommended, and 
three Commissioners were appointed to 
act as a tribunal. It was stated last 
night, in ‘‘another place’’—and the state. 
ment was not contradicted—that this 
Commission is nothing more than a mere 
Board of Arbitration, and that there are 
no means of enforcing its decrees. In- 
deed, when we consider the nature of the 
case, and the vast difficulties to be en- 
countered, we are driven to the conclusion 
that thecauses of failure which affected the 
old tribunal must apply also to the new, 
because they are tehesent in the nature 
of the matters with which the tribunal 
has to deal. It may appear, in theory, 
a perfectly easy thing for Parliament to 
insist on the effectual fulfilment of the 
conditions on which it has granted con- 
cessions to railway companies, but, prac- 
tically, nothing is more difficult. This 
is one of those cases in which it may be 
said that the cure is worse than the 
disease, for supervision to be effectual, 
must be so interfering and so inquisi- 
torial that it would inevitably lead to a 
system of divided power and responsi- 
bility which would produce the most 
disastrous results. Remember, also, that 
if by Government restrictions or inter- 
ference you reduce the responsibility 
of the companies, in the very same degree 
that you do this, you increase the re- 
sponsibility of the Government. If, then, 
we cannot look to competition for pro- 
tection against monopoly, and if it has 
been found impracticable to control mo- 
nopolizing companies in the interest of 
the public, we must either take the rail- 
ways into our own hands, or be content 
to see a system of joint stock monopoly 
grow up amongst us wielding an enor- 
mous and practically irresponsible power, 
which it will use with the great and 
primary object of advancing itsown selfish 
interests. If the interest of railway com- 
panies, and the interest of the public 
were identical, this state of things need 
not cause any apprehension ; but this is 
not so. To a certain extent, no doubt, 
it is the interest of the companies to pro- 
vide facilities for the public; but the 
ultimate object aimed at in company 
management and in State management 
is entirely different. Many instances 
can be adduced in which the directors of 
railway companies, acting in strict ac- 
cordance with their duty, which is to 
obtain the highest passible dividend for 
their shareholders, have inflicted most 
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serious injury on the public at large. For 
instance, the interest of the public de- 
mands that as many persons as possible 
should be able to travel at the lowest 
possible charge consistent with avoid- 
ance of loss; and the object of State 
management would be directed to the 
attainment of that end. If a railway 
company, on the other hand, can get as 
much profit by conveying 10 persons at 
ahigh rate as it could by conveying 50 

ns at a much lower rate, why should 
it trouble itself about the remaining 40 
persons? Neither must it be supposed 
that this is by any means an imaginary 
state of things, the principle which 
underlies it is at the bottom of our whole 
scale of railway charges in this country. 
It has been proved over and over again 
that the loss of profit consequent upon 
an enormous reduction of rates is by 
no means proportionate to the amount 
of the reduction, and is utterly imsigni- 
ficant when compared with the general 
advantage resulting from it. Now under 
a system of State management this gene- 
ral gain would be an element in the 
calculation, but no Directors of a com- 


pany would be justified in reducing the 
amount of their shareholders’ profit for 


the good of the general public. Look- 
ing at the question from an economical 
point of view, I should like to know 
how it can be that if the gain to the 
companies from high rates is less than 
the loss to the public caused by those 
high rates, the result is not an econo- 
mical injury to the nation? The evi- 
dence brought before the Royal Com- 
mission and the Joint Committee con- 
tains abundant proof of the fact that 
the diversity of interest between railway 
companies and the public has in many 
ways operated injuriously on the trade 
and commerce of the country, and it was 
clearly shown that the companies have 
not hesitated to use their powers in a 
manner prejudicial to the general in- 
terest, and in a way never contemplated 
by the Legislature. One instance of this 
is the way in which traffic has been 
diverted from its natural and shortest 
course by the imposition of what are 
termed bar-tolls—that is tolls imposed 
not in the way of fair traffic, but for 
prohibitory purposes—on the links of 
the canal system of which the railway 


companies had obtained ‘ 
Many cases were adduced, a of the 


way in which traffic has been impeded 
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and irregularly diverted in order that 
railway companies might obtain addi- 
tional profit. Thus it was proved before 
the Committee that South Yorkshire 
coal had almost entirely ceased to come 
to London, because two railway com- 
panies had raised the rates for convey- 
ing coals from South Yorkshire to a 
hibitory extent in favour of coals 
m Derbyshire and other places. The 
extent to which evils such as this pre- 
vail is pointed out very clearly in a 
maneiel which was addressed a couple 
of years ago to the then Prime Minister 
by the Liverpool Chamber of Commerce. 
This document called attention to— 
“the excessive and especially the unequal 
rates levied by the railway companies on the 
traffic to and from Liverpool as compared with 
the rates charged for the same goods for similar 
distances to and from other places.” 


It went on to state that— 


“these extra charges are so imposed as to 
force the traffic out of its natural channels, and 
to enable the railway companies to offer a bounty 
to divert it into other channels through which 
it would not otherwise flow ;” 
and pointed out in conclusion that— 

“then the consumers of imports and pro- 
ducers of exports in the great and populous 
district of which Liverpool is the natural mari- 
time centre, are burthened with a tax and re- 
stricted on their trade in order that unprofitable 
extensions of railways in other directions may 
be made to pay.” 

Surely it is a grave question whether 
private companies working for their own 
ingerest should be allowed to exercise so 
vast a power as this over the industry 
and enterprise of the country. But this 
is not all. Not only was it shown that 
the companies have often used their 
wer injuriously on the existing lines, 
ut it was also proved that serious in- 
jury has been done to various places by 
the persistent and vexatious opposition 
which they have offered to the construc- 
tion of new lines. Mr. Lankester, a 
merchant of Southampton, told the Joint 
Committee that over £200,000 had been 
wasted by that city in attempting to over- 
come the opposition of two powerful 
companies, the Great Western and the 
London and South Western, to the effort 
made to obtain direct communication be- 
tween Southampton and the manufac- 
turing districts of the North. He dwelt 
on the injury caused by the want of such 
communication to the trade and com- 
merce of Southampton, and pointed out 
that not only were they without any 
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direct communication with the Welsh 
collieries, but that quantities of manu- 
factured goods from Sheffield, Manches- 
ter, &c. are actually at a considerable 
increase of cost as well as distance, out 
of their direct route as far as London, 
on their way to Southampton. The spirit 
in which the companies are managed 
may be imagined from one little incident. 
It was proved before the Standing Arbi- 
trator that at one time when there was 
an effort made to secure running powers 
for through trains between the North 
British System and the Scottish Central 
and Scottish North Eastern lines over 
the lines of the Caledonian Company, 
even in the rigours of a Northern winter 
the Caledonian Company would not 
allow foot-warmers to be supplied to 
the North British passengers at the very 
stations where, with a refinement of 
cruelty, they provided them for their 
own. The discontent of the public with 
the management of railway companies 
is no new feeling. So long ago as the 
year 1844 the complaints on this subject 
were so general that they led to the ap- 
pointment of a Select Committee to in- 
quire into them, which was presided over 
by the right hon. Gentleman the late 
First Minister. The result of this Com- 
mittee was that after lengthened nego- 
tiations between the Board of Trade and 
the representatives of the railway in- 
terest an Act was passed which provided 
that at the expiration of 21 years the 
State could acquire the railways on cer- 
tain terms laid down in the Act. This 
Act is applicable to a great number of 
the English lines, and there are only 64 
miles of railway in Ireland which are 
not subject to its provisions. Although 
1 do not believe that the Act of 1844 is 
of much value as regards any power of 
compulsory purchase conferred by it on 
the Government, it is extremely useful 
as evidence of the fact that it was the 
intention of the Legislature at that time 
to make provision for State purchase, 
should such a course come to be deemed 
desirable. The late Sir Robert Peel, who 
was a prominent opponent of Govern- 
ment interference with private enter- 
prise, although not prepared at that time 
to advocate State purchase used these 
words when the Act providing for it was 
passing through the House— 

“Seeing,” he said, “ that there is a monopoly 
with respect to yo omen and communication, 
the Legislature should have the power of pur- 
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chasing after a certain period, on giving due 
notice to the parties concerned. We are about 
to say to the railway companies, you shall not 
have a permanent monopoly against the public, 
but after a limited number of years, we give you 
due notice, we shall have the option of purchas- 
ing your property.” 

On a subsequent occasion the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Greenwich 
has pointed out that while words were 
inserted in the Act of 1844 for the pur- 
pose of preventing any Government at 
any subsequent period from acting upon 
the assumption that Parliament at that 
time entertained the view that the State 
should purchase the railways, yet, in 
his own words, said that— 

“Tt was the opinion of the Parliament of 1844 
that it was desirable to take measures for leaving 
their successors in a condition of perfect freedom 
to interfere with and acquire property in rail- 
ways, in case such a measure should be thought 
advisable.” 

But apart from this Act, considering the 
enormous public interests involved, and 
the fact that the railway companies have 
obtained a monopoly of the great high- 
ways of the country, which it was never 
the intention of Parliament that they 
should possess, this is obviously a 
matter which must be treated as a great 
question of public necessity ; and should 
it be deemed advisable in the general 
interest to deal with it, the present 
owners of railway property—if they re- 
ceived fair compensation for their pro- 
perty, including a moderate percentage 
inconsideration of compulsory purchase— 
would not be in any way aggrieved if 
Parliament were to take out of their 
hands a power, which it is not for the 
public interest they should any longer 
enjoy. If I were not unwilling to occupy 
too much time, I could point out from the 
evidence of the Royal Commission, how 
the Governments of Belgium and Ger- 
many have been able to acquire railways 
without dealing unfairly with the ori- 
ginal owners. The advantages which 
the State possesses over private com- 
panies in the management of railways, 
spring chiefly from two causes—first, the 
superior borrowing powers of the State ; 
and secondly, the advantage of one uni- 
form system, undisturbed by the conflict- 
ing interests of different companies, and 
able to act on the broad principle of 
promoting, as far as possible, the general 
advantage and convenience. Sir Rowland 
Hill, in his Report on the Royal Com- 
mission, from whose conclusion against 
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urchase he dissented, sums up under 
the following heads the advantages to 
be derived from a transfer of the rail- 
ways to the State:—1. The acquisition 
by the State of a property of greater 
value than its price. 2. The receipt by 
the proprietors of railways of a dividend 
somewhat higher than that of which, if 
the railways remained their own pro- 
perty, they could have any reasonable 
prospect, such dividend, moreover, being 
rendered certain in amount, and there- 
fore free from its present liability to 
great fluctuations. 3. A cessation to a 
great extent, of fierce struggles to obtain 
legal authority to construct new railways, 
with the consequent saving of the cost of 
such struggles, of the time and attention 
of Parliament, and of the directors of 
railways and others; the saving of the 
expense of making railways which are 
not needed, and soon. 4. The power of 
making a reduction, eventually large, 
in fares and rates. 5. The greater effi- 


ciency of management, and a great im- 
provement in postal facilities, and a 
cheap parcels’ delivery. To these may 
be added the advantage, in a military 
point of view, of having one uniform 


system of railways under the control of 
the Government. Among the advantages 
which would result from State manage- 
ment, there is one, certainly not the least 
important, which we would be justified 
in expecting, and that is, more adequate 
provision for the public safety. A noble 
Duke, a Member of the Cabinet (the 
Duke of Richmond@), admitted last night 
in the other House, ‘‘ That the Govern- 
ment are perfectly agreed that with re- 
gard to accidents on railways the country 
is in a most unsatisfactory condition.” 
The evidence given before the Committee 
on Railway Accidents, of which the hon. 
Member the Secretary to the Board of 
Trade (Mr. Bentinck) was Chairman, 
disclosed the appalling fact that hun- 
dreds of people had lost their lives in 
accidents which might easily have been 
prevented. Nor is this state of things 
improving. In the last Board of Trade 
Returns, out of 246 accidents which took 
place in the year 1872, no less than 238 
are classed as preventable. In that year, 
over 1,000 persons were killed, and more 
than 3,000 injured in railway accidents, 
and the Returns show an increase of 44 
per cent in the year 1872 as compared 
with the preceding year. The Railway 
Commissioners do not deal with this 
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matter of safety at all—it is not within 
their province, and the Inspectors ap- 
pointed by the Board of Trade are 
powerless to do anything except to make 
Reports, and to suggest remedies, the 
adoption of which they have no authority 
to enforce. Captain Tyler, one of these 
Inspectors, in his Report upon the 
Kirtlebridge accident, which took place 
in 1872, points out the great difficulty 
the Board of Trade has always experi- 
enced in inducing companies, and espe- 
cially the large and more powerful ones, 
to adopt even the most obvious improve- 
ments in the system of working and 
principles of construction, and he also 
draws attention to the fact that the most 
extensive railway systems have far from 
kept pace with their constantly growing 
business, and corresponding require- 
ments. Many persons, no doubt, are 
deterred from any practical considera- 
tion of the proposition that the State 
should assume the control of the railway 
system, by the apparent magnitude of the 
undertaking. I do not at all wish to 
under estimate the serious nature of a 
proposal dealing with property worth 
the enormous sum of £500,000,000 or 
£600,000,000, and involving the manage- 
ment of over 15,000 miles of railway, 
employing upwards of 200,000 officers 
and servants, and transporting an- 
nually over 380,000,000 passengers and 
170,000,000 tons of goods and minerals. 
But, at the same time, we must take 
care that the magnitude of these figures 
does not dazzle us, so that we become 
unable to discern the practical features 
of the scheme. Asregards the difficulty 
of dealing with the enormous amount 
of money invested in railways, we must 
remember that, to a great extent, State 
purchase need be nothing more than a 
guarantee of dividend and interest. 
There need not be, as Captain Tyler has 
pointed out in one of his able speeches— 


“ Any transference of ownership as regards 
the real owners, the proprietary, inasmuch as the 
same individuals who now hold the railway 
stock of companies, might continue to possess if 
they choose, and no doubt, under judicious 
arrangements, a large proportion of them would 
choose, the railway stock of the State.” 


It would only be necessary to raise by 
the floating of State railway stock 
enough money to pay off those who 
desired to receive cash. If under the 
existing imperfect arrangements railway 
companies are able to buy up one another 
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with advantage to themselves, and on 
equitable terms, how can it be impos- 
sible to devise a plan by which the State, 
without any hardship or unfairness, may 
buy up the companies one after another, 
in the interest of the whole of the com- 
munity? I think it hardly necessary to 
allude to the strange confusion of ideas 
- which has been displayed in speaking of 
the proposal that the State should buy 
the railways, as a proposal which would 
have the effect of greatly increasing the 
National Debt. Those who use this 
language seem to have entirely lost sight 
of the distinction between wasting the 
revenues of the country in undertakings 
which bring no return, and the expenses 
of which have to be met by increased 
taxation, and the acquisition by the 
State, which would yield a return not 
only sufficient to meet the cost of ac- 
quiring it, but would, in all reasonable 
probability, continue to improve and in- 
crease in value every year. The grow- 
ing security of railway property, and the 
safety of any obligation the State would 
incur in acquiring it, is indicated by the 
fact yee out in the annual Report 
issued last month by Captain Tyler, that 
for the years 1871 and 1872—the last 
years for which the accounts have yet 
been analysed—for the first time in the 
history of our railways, the average 
dividend on ordinary stocks exceeded the 
average dividend or interest on the fixed 
charges preferred to them. In the year 
1872, the average rate of interest on the 
preferential and loan capital of the rail- 
ways of the United Kingdom was 4°39 
per cent, while the average interest on the 
ordinary capital was 5°14 per cent. I 
cannot venture to occupy the time of the 
House by entering into the financial 
details of the question ; but if, bearing 
in mind the superior credit of the State, 
and the economy which would result 
from uniform management, we were to 
compare the amount which would have 
to be provided annually to satisfy the 
fair demands of the present owners, 
with the net annual income of the rail- 
ways, it would be seen then, the finan- 
cial part of the proposal is very far from 
presenting any insuperable difficulties. 
As regards the capacity of the State to 
undertake the successful management of 
so vast a business, it must not be for- 
gotten that all experience shows that the 
difficulty of administrative work by no 
means is increased in proportion to its 
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magnitude. A mere multiplication of 
similar mechanical arrangements by an 
extension of organization, may ac- 
complish an apparently overwhelming 
amount of work, without much addi- 
tional difficulty, and with the utmost 
facility for applying the invaluable prin- 
ciple of the division of labour. We 
must also remember that in undertaking 
the management of the railways, the 
State would enter into possession of an 
organization and machinery already pro- 
vided and kept in working order by 
constant use. In Captain Tyler’s words, 

“There need not be even a change of manage- 
ment as many of the present chairmen and 
directors would probably become administrators 
for the State, while the officers and servants of 
the companies would, as a rule, remain in their 
erm and the management and working would 

e conducted by the same heads and the same 
hands.” 

I know that fault has often been found 
with the administration of public de- 
partments, and that, in some instances, 
it has been contrasted unfavourably 
with the management of private com- 
panies. In this respect, however, there 
is a great distinction to be observed 
between the earning, working, Depart- 
ments of the State, and what are known 
as the spending Departments. Over 
the spending Departments, as a rule, 
the healthy influences of public opinion 
and criticism have comparatively little 
control, but it is very different with 
these working Departments of Govern- 
ment which touch in their operation, the 
daily interests and convenience of the 
people. An eminent official connected 
with the Post Office, put this point very 
clearly in an address which he delivered 
not very long ago— 

“That great establishment,” said Mr. Scuda- 
more, speaking of his own department, “is ren- 
dered efficient because it is worked under the 
eye of the public, its master, because it is 
brought face to face with that master not merely 
from day to day, but from hour to hour ; because 
it does work which is absolutely necessary to its 
master, which, when well done is of the highest 


possible advantage, and which, if ill-done, is 
utterly intolerable.” 

He added, also, that he believed that 
public opinion, expressed either through 
Parliament or the Press, was the salt 
which kept the Post Office sweet; that 
it was to the pressure of public opinion 
and the constant supervision of the 
public—to the fact that the master’s eye 
was always on the Post Office—that that 
great establishment owed its efficiency, 
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, and zeal. Every word that has 
been said in this respect about the Post 
Office, would apply with equal, if not 

r force, to the railways; nor can 
anyone doubt that public opinion and 
criticism would, in this country, have a 
far greater chance of promoting effi- 
ciency, in acting upon a public depart- 

ment, specially entrusted with the 
uty of promoting, as far as possible, 
the general interest and convenience, 
than in attempting to influence the 
directors of companies, who are only 
bound to consider the wishes or in- 
terest of the public, so far as it hap- 
pens to be the interest of their 
shareholders that they should do so. 
The same healthy public opinion, also, 
would no doubt be an effectual safe- 
guard against any abuse of those powers 
of patronage with which a railway de- 
partment would have to be entrusted. 
As a matter of fact, we find that in Bel- 
gium and elsewhere, when vacancies 
oceur in the railway service of the State, 
they are filled up by the responsible 
officers of the department, simply with 
a view to secure the best and most ca- 
pable men to do the work. My relue- 
tance to trespass unduly upon the pa- 
tience of the House compels me to pass 
over many points of interest, but I, hope 
hon. Members may be of opinion that I 
have said something to show that the 
railway system is essentially a mono- 
poly, to which the principlesof Free Trade 
and competition are entirely inapplica- 
ble; that it is not possible for Govern- 
ment effectually to control this monopoly 
in the public interest ; that the railway 
companies have frequently used their 
powers to the injury of the public; that 
they have not sufficiently provided for 
the safety and convenience of their pas- 
sengers, while they have not hesitated 
to divert the free course of traffic for 
their own objects; that Parliament by 
no means originally intended the com- 
panies to enjoy their present monopoly, 
and has always meant to reserve to 
itself the power of acquiring the lines, 
if it should seem desirable in the public 
interest to do so; that for financial and 
other reasons the State would have pe- 
culiar advantages, as compared with pri- 
vate companies, in the working of rail- 
ways ; that the practical difficulties, and 
the way of acquiring and managing the 
lines, are by no means so great as they 
appear at first sight, while the steady 
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progress of amalgamation, forces upon 
us more strongly every day the question 
whether the great iron highways of the 
country are to be managed by the State 
in the interests of the public, or by a 
small and constantly decreasing number 
of Joint Stock companies for their own 
private ends. I have not ventured, 
however, to submit a Motion to the 
House on this great subject as a whole. 
I am not prepared to say that public 
opinion in this country is as yet suffici- 
ently matured upon it. I have, there- 
fore, confined my Motion to a portion of 
the Kingdom where public opinion is 
almost unanimous in favour of the views 
I advocate, and where the railway sys- 
tem is of so limited an extent that an 
experiment may be tried with but little 
risk or difficulty, which would be of 
great value in enabling us to come to 
a conclusion on the wider issue I have 
stated to the House. Though I believe 
that a strong argument for the State 
purchase of the Irish railways is to be 
found in the fact that by so doing a 
great deal of practical information and 
experience as to the State working of 
railways might be gained, which would 
be extremely useful in determining the 
course Government might in future 
pursue with regard to the railways of 
the United Kingdom, still it by no 
means follows that it is not expedient to 
buy the Irish lines because we are not 
prepared to buy the English ones also. 
The case of Ireland is special and pecu- 
liar. This distinction was clearly pointed 
out some time ago by the late Prime 
Minister, who not only said that he did 
not see that the adoption of the principle 
of State purchase with regard to Ireland 
would render necessary the adoption of 
the same principle in Great Britain, but 
who even admitted that, in his opinion, 
such a step would not have any sensible 
effect in prejudicing the position of Go- 
vernment for resisting any plan in Eng- 
land or Scotland that might be brought 
forward. The circumstances of the two 
countries are so different that the judg- 
ment of Parliament as regards the Eng- 
lish railways would not be in any way 
compromised by any course it might 
adopt with reference to Ireland. In- 
deed, it must be at once admitted that 
the condition of Ireland is so different 
in many respects from that of England 
that it is quite easy to conceive that a 
proposal economically bad in England 
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might not be a to the same objec- 
tions if applied to Ireland. I do not 
mean for one moment to advocate that 
we should proceed on unsound economi- 
cal principles in our dealings with Ire- 
land. It has been well said that to talk 
of relaxing the laws of political economy 
because a country is poor and unde- 
veloped, is very much the same as if a 
paren were to propose to relax the 
aws of medical science because his pa- 
tient was of a feeble constitution. But, 
as one who was himself a great econo- 
mist once pointed out in this House, 
political economy, being, like every 
other science, a thing to guide our 
judgment, not to stand in its place, we 
must not attempt to lay down a set of 
practical indefeasible rules, and insist 
on applying them without regard to 
times, places, and circumstances; but 
we must in every instance examine the 
particular conditions of the case with 
which we have to deal, in order that 
we may be in a position to form a sound 
judgment as to the treatment it requires. 
I have no wish to conceal my belief 
that we would be acting on sound eco- 
nomical principles if the State were to 


buy the railways of the United Kingdom, 
but in the case of Ireland there are 
special reasons why such a policy is 


desirable. I hope to show the House 
that in bringing forward this Motion 
IT am making no appeal in formd pauperis 
on behalf of Ireland ; but were I making 
an appeal for a generous treatment of 
this matter, I might remind the House 
that if the Irish railways have difficul- 
ties to contend against owing to the 
want of commercial activity and manu- 
factures in that country, that it was the 
jealousy of the English Parliament in 
the interest of English traders which 
discouraged and brought to ruin many 
branches of industry in Ireland. Al- 
though this deplorable policy has long 
been abandoned, we must remember 
that when the industry of a people has 
been artificially depressed, the removal 
of the injurious restrictions by no means 
places it in the same position, either 
relatively or absolutely, which it would 
have occupied had they never been im- 
posed. I have said that my proposal 
is no demand made by Ireland upon 
the Imperial Exchequer. It has not 
generally, I am told, been found difficult 
to get Irishmen to unite in support of 
any attempt to get money from the Im- 
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perial resources for exclusively Irish 
purposes, and I am quite ready to admit 
that such unanimity cannot be expected 
to have much weight. The general and 
remarkable expression of Irish public 
opinion in favour of the State purchase 
of the railways is not open to this objec- 
tion, because it has tote thoroughly 
accepted by those who have moved in 
the matter, that the Imperial Govern- 
ment should not, under any circum- 
stances, sustain any loss from the trans- 
action, the entire burden of the loss, 
should there be any, falling upon exclu- 
sively Irish resources. Irishmen, with- 
out distinction of party or class, com- 
plain of the bad state of their railway 
system ; they wish for an united system 
of management in the public interest; 
they believe the experiment of State 

urchase would be a financial success ; 
but they are willing to bear the loss if 
it were not so. The question is one 
which should be argued on practical 
and economical grounds alone, and I 
hope no irrelevant political topics will 
be introduced to obscure and complicate 
the discussion. The evils under which 
the Irish railway system suffers were 
pointed out by a great number of wit- 
nesses before the Commission of which 
the Duke of Devonshire was Chairman, 
and this evidence is summed up in an 
exhaustive manner in the supplementary 
Report on that Commission prepared by 
Mr. Monsell, now Lord Emly. The 
whole railway mileage of Ireland is 
little over 2,000 miles, and the work 
done by all the Irish lines put together 
is considerably less than that of several 
of the great English companies. Yet, 
notwithstanding the limited extent of 
the whole system, there are in Ireland 
between 50 and 60 different lines of 
railways authorized by Act of Parlia- 
ment. These lines have an average 
length of only 48 miles, and their affairs 
are administered by over 400 directors, 
and a number of solicitors, secretaries, 
engineers, and other officials, ridiculously 
disproportionate to the amount of work 
to be done. To illustrate the conse- 
quences of this state of things, a friend 
told me the other day that the traffic 
manager of one of four short lines which 
have one terminus in Cork, said to him 
that if he had the management of all 
the four lines he would be comparatively 
idle ; but that now every moment of his 
time was occupied watching the pro- 
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ceedings of the other three companies. 
In his evidence before the Royal Com- 
mission, Captain Huish, 18 years ma- 
nager of the London and North Western 
Railway, attributed to the divided ma- 
nagement four facts which, he said, 
must strike everyone who travels on 
Irish railways—namely, that the rates 
are very high, the speed very slow, the 
trains very few, and the remuneration 
of the proprietors very small. Mr. 
Forbes, ten years manager of the Mid- 
land Great Western, said that, in his 
opinion, the fares and rates in Ireland 
were prohibitory of any development of 
the traffic, and had been so ever since 
he had known the country. Practically, 
since the opening of the railway system 
in Ireland nothing had been done in 
the way of experiment. If the rates 
were lowered, there would be a very 
large increase in the traffic of the coun- 
try. The feeling in Ireland is that, if 
the railways are to be managed with 
the skill, judgment, and economy which 
are essential to the welfare of the coun- 
try, amalgamation and unity of manage- 
ment are absolutely necessary ; but they 
desire such an amalgamation as will not 
have the effect of placing the control of the 
whole internal traffic of the country in 
the hands of an irresponsible monopoly, 
acting for its own private interests. 
What they want is amalgamation in 
the public interest, and management 
conducted with the primary object of 
promoting, as far as possible, the gene- 
ral welfare and convenience. There can 
be no doubt that the assumption of the 
Irish railways by Government would 
produce a great saving of expense. The 
economy from consolidated management 
has been estimated by various witnesses 
at from £50,000 to £150,000 a-year. A 
great deal would be gained also, in this 
way, in the power of transferring rolling 
stock to places where it may be required 
on special occasions, such as the great 
fair at Ballinasloe. This is really an 
important matter, for it was pointed 
out to the Commission that the want of 
capital of railway companies in Ireland 
has the effect, not only of preventing 
the further development of traffic, but 
even hinders them from availing them- 
selves properly of the existing require- 
ments of trade. The concentration of a 
large amount of rolling stock is fre- 
quently required for transporting cattle 
from fairs; and purchasers of stock, 
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uncertain of being able to remove 
them, either abstain from buying, 
or buy at a lower price. Another 
great element of economy is the 
superiority of Government credit. The 
Irish railway companies have raised by 
loans and debenture stock a sum amount- 
ing to very nearly £7,000,000. If the 
State were to assume that debt, the re- 
sult of the reduction of interest conse- 
quent on State security, would be an 
annual saving, estimated by the highest 
authorities, of between £80,000 and 
£100,000. I am informed on good au- 
thority that the total commercial value 
of the Irish railways at the present time 
is probably rather less than £24,000,000, 
and as the permanent way of most, and 
the rolling stock of a good many, are 
not in good order, the real value cannot 
be taken at more than £22,000,000. If 
the Government were to purchase, no 
doubt, a certain percentage must be 
added to this as compensation for com- 
pulsory sale. But, making allowance 
for this, I do not see any reason to anti- 
cipate any financial loss on the transac- 
tion. The Board of Trade Returns for 
the year ending 3lst December, 1872, 
give the total receipts of the Irish rail- 
ways at a little over £2,400,000. Of 
this sum, the large amount of £1,300,000 
is absorbed by working expenses, being 
53 per cent of the gross receipts. In 
England and Scotland the proportion of 
working expenses to gross receipts is 
only 49 and 51 per cent respectively. 
However, the net income of the Irish 
lines in 1872 wasover £1,100,000—a sum 
quite sufficient to relieve us from any 
apprehension of loss, after providing for 
the claims of the present owners of the 
railways. I am extremely anxious in 
dealing with this question to avoid any- 
thing like exaggeration or undue en- 
largement of expectation. We must 
not conceal from ourselves the fact that 
improvement in the railway system of 
Ireland can only be gradual and tenta- 
tive; for no matter what facilities you 
give, the habits of a people cannot be 
changed all at once. We must remem- 
ber, also, that as an experiment in State 
purchase, we can expect at best only 
very moderate results in Ireland—a poor 
country with a decreasing population. 
But, notwithstanding all this, I believe 
there are good grounds for thinking that 
the State, in purchasing the Irish rail- 
ways, would not only find itself in a 
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position to confer, without any loss, 
great benefits on the country, but would 
also find itself in possession of a safe 
and fairly progressive property. The 
arterial lines of the country were origi- 
nally constructed on sound ~~ 
and in the best possible manner. There 
are some encouraging circumstances: in 
the recent history of Irish railways. If, 
for instance, we compare the gross traffic 
given in the last Returns with the gross 
traffic of 1863—the year for which par- 
ticulars are given by the first Railway 
Commissions——and allowing for the in- 
crease of mileage, we find that the 
average improvement in Ireland is some- 
what greater than that of the United 
Kingdom in the same period. We also 
find in the same period that, while the 
net receipts of the Irish lines have in- 
creased about 30 per cent, the capital 
paid up has only increased about 15 per 
cent. Though, no doubt, great commer- 
cial activity and manufactures produce 
large traffic on railways, it would be an 
error to suppose that railways cannot be 
fairly prosperous where they do not exist. 
It was proved before the Royal Commis- 
sion that, in countries as purely agricul- 
tural as Ireland, railways managed on 
the centralized system are as prosperous 
as the best English railways. Some of 
the Prussian lines, running through dis- 
tricts with quite as little of manufactur- 
ing wealth as the average of Ireland, 
pay large dividends. The whole traffic 
receipts of the Irish railways are less 
than those of the Great Eastern of Eng- 
land, which runs through a purely agri- 
cultural country. As regards rates and 
fares in Ireland, there is abundant evi- 
dence, with which I shall not venture to 
trouble the House now, to show that 
they are unduly high as compared with 
those Continental countries where the 
State owns the railways, and even as 
compared with England. The effect of 
these high charges is a small amount of 
traffic, and a depressing influence on the 
enterprise of the country. I am con- 
vinced that, under State management, a 
great ultimate reduction in these charges 
might be effected. It is an established 
fact in the annals of railways that even 
the most extraordinary lowering of fares 
leads to but a comparatively small loss 
in dividend. To illustrate this, I need 
hardly remind the House of the cele- 
brated contest between the Edinburgh 
and Glasgow and the Caledonian Com- 
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nies for the Edinburgh and Glasgow 
Poffo. The fares, which were ri 8 
and 4s. for the 1st, 2nd, and 3rd classes, 
respectively, were reduced to 1s., 9d., 
and 6d. The battle went on for a year and 
a-half, and, at the end of that time, 
the dividend of the Edinburgh and 
Glasgow was only 1 per cent less than 
ordinary, and that of the Caledonian 
only 4 per cent. Another point is, 
that a reduction of charges, which may 
prove ultimately very remunerative, 
sometimes entails a temporary loss until 
the increased traffic has had time to de- 
velop. Now, Government could afford 
to wait for future gains, but what Board 
of Directors could venture to sacrifice 
the immediate interest of their share- 
holders for a prospective and perhaps 
remote advantage. There are firm 
grounds for supposing that there is a 
good deal of undeveloped traffic in Ire- 
land, which low charges and increased 
facilities would bring out. A curious 
fact with regard to the Irish railways is 
that the stations are so far apart that 
local traffic, and particularly third class 
passenger traffic is greatly discouraged. 
The number of miles between stations 
on French, German, and Belgian lines 
varies generally from about three to five 
miles; in England the average is four 
and a quarter miles; while in Ireland it 
is as high as six miles. As a matter of 
fact, in the South and centre of Ire- 
land the peasantry scarcely travel by 
rail at all. Though this, no doubt, is 
greatly due to high fares, it must also 
to some extent be attributed to the want 
of stations at a convenient distance from 
their homes. Again, in the time tables 
of most English lines there are conveni- 
ent arrangements for markets and other 
special occasions, but I have never seen 
similar facilities announced in the time 
tables of any Irish lines. The great 
importance of attending to third class 
traffic may be better understood that 
the amount per train mile paid by third 
class passengers is often considerably 
greater than the amount paid by the 
other two classes put together. There 
has been a considerable increase in 
third class traffic in Ireland for the last 
two or three years, since additional 
facilities have been given ; but even yet, 
of five trains between Dublin and Cork 
every day, only two take third class pas- 
sengers, and as none of the branch lines 
have trains working to one of these, the 
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result is that third class passengers have 
often to wait from one to three hours at 
the junctions of the branch lines. Al- 
though it cannot be expected that the 
rural population of Ireland will ever 
travel like the population of the manu- 
facturing districts of England, yet the 
increase in third class traffic on the 
English lines since April 1872, when 
third class began to be taken on nearly 
all trains, indicates the great importance 
of giving the utmost facilities for this 
kind of traffic. Comparing the half 
years ending 31st December 1870 and 
1873 we find that the number of third 
class passengers on the London and 
North Western increased, in round 
numbers from 10,000,000, in 1870, to 
over 17,000,000 in 18738, and on the 
Midland Railway from 6,500,000, in 
1870, to nearly 10,000,000 in 1873; the 
financial result being that, allowing for 
the loss on second class traffic, the total 
gain to these two companies in the half 
year was £430,000, which is about 
equal to the whole of the second and 
third class traffic on all the Irish rail- 
ways put together. As regards goods 
traffic in Ireland, the evidence brought 
before the Royal Commission shows 
clearly that many important branches of 
Irish industry, which with a cheap and 
harmonious mode of transit might de- 
velop and flourish, are depressed and 
crushed by the high rate of charges and 
the conflicting arrangements of the rail- 
way companies. The Report of the In- 
.spectors of Irish Fisheries for 1871 
points to the same conclusion. The In- 
spectors point out, in the words of the 
Report— 4 

“What a very great drawback to the de- 
velopment of fisherits in remote parts of the 
coast is the cost and difficulty of conveying the 
fish to the large markets. In some places the 
expense of transit often amounts to fully half 
the sum realized by the fish, This is particu- 
larly the case where the fish has to be carried 
over two or three different lines of railway, each 
making a particular charge. No industry would 
be more benefited by the greater development 
and amalgamation of the railways than the 
coast fisheries,” 


As one instance of the way in which in- 
dustrial effort in Ireland is discouraged 
by the short-sighted and narrow policy 
of the railway companies, I may refer 
to a circumstance which was made 
known only last month. Near Mallow, 
a station on the Great Southern and 
Western Line there is a promising un- 
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dertaking lately established for the ma- 
nufacture of condensed milk. A short 
time 20 the secretary of this Company 
pointed out to the traffic manager of the 
Great Southern and Western Railway 
that, while at the rates quoted, the 
Milk Company can send 12 tons of their 
manufacture to Cork for £3 6s. Od., that 
it costs £3 18s. 6d. to send only 11 tons; 
the result being that as they are not 
often in a position to send 12 tons daily 
they labour under great difficulties. The 
appeal to remedy this state of things 
was rejected. I hope, in conclusion, 
the House may be of opinion that I 
have said something to show that the 
existing system of railway management 
in Ireland is unsuited to the circum- 
stances of that country, and fails to give 
reasonable facilities for goods and pas- 
senger traffic. I have also attempted to 
show that this evil can only be reme- 
died by a process of amalgamation, and 
that this process should be effected by 
the State in the public interest; and 
also, that while the Imperial Exchequer 
would run no possible risk of loss, there 
is every reason to expect that the ad- 
vantages of Government security and 
unity of management would make the 
experiment a financial success, and 
would ultimately render possible such a 
reduction of charges and development 
and improvement of the railway system 
as would confer very real benefits on the 
country. I cannot now enter into details 
with regard to foreign railways; but I 
may remind the House that my Motion 
only proposes that we should give some 
trial toa system which has been adopted, 
more or less, by nearly every country in 
Europe. In Belgium, where the rates 
are beyond comparison lower than with 
us, the State lines last year showed a 
net return of 6 per cent on the invested 
capital; and Government management 
has been found so successful as compared 
with company management, that all the 
lines of the country are gradually falling 
into the hands of the State. When M. 
Faisseaux, the Director General of the 
Belgian Railways, was examined before 
the Royal Commission, he did not hesi- 
tate to say that although Ireland, unlike 
Belgium, was almost purely agricultural, 
and not to a great extent a commercial 
and manufacturing country, he would 
have followed the same course in Bel- 
gium if. the country was in the same 
position as Ireland. I believe England 
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might learn many useful things from 
the management of Continental rail- 
ways. We were the pioneers of the 
railway system, and other countries, fol- 
lowing us, have been able to profit by 
the experience we acquired at great cost. 
It is a serious consideration that Eng- 
land is almost the only European State 
which has not acted on the principle 
that railways are the true sinking fund 
for the payment of the National Debt. 
I am grateful to the House for having 
borne with me so long on a subject which 
it is not easy to bring within reasonable 
limits, or to present in a practical shape. 
I am obliged to pass over many impor- 
tant points, and have desired rather to 
indicate certain general principles than 
to enter into any statement of details. 
I am satisfied, however, of this—that 
there is no question more worthy the 
attention of Parliament than the rela- 
tion of railways to the State. It is a 
question which touches every class and 
affects every interest. If England is to 


maintain her position at the head of the 
industrial enterprise of the world, it is 
essential that her means of transport 
should be as perfect as possible. 


Rail- 
ways not only cheapen trade, they make 
it possible; and nothing can be more 
clearly proved than that the commerce 
of a country bears a direct proportion to 
the improvement in its means of trans- 
port, and especially its transport by 
railway. The country pays nearly 
£50,000,000 a-year for the cost of trans- 
port. Every shilling of this enormous 
sum is a tax falling directly upon con- 
sumption, indirectly upon production. 
Anything which makes a reduction of 
this tax possible helps to remove a 
grievous burden from the industry of 
the people, and brings increased comfort 
to every household and family in the 
land. Great results, indeed, have been 
attained since the first year of the cen- 
tury, when Mr. Outram, of Derbyshire, 
laid iron rails on stone sleepers, and 
gave his name to the first tramway; but 
who can tell how much remains to be 
done, not only in the field of further 
mechanical improvement, but even to 
enable the country to enjoy the full 
benefits of the results already brought 
within our reach by scientific progress. 
We look back now with pity, almost 
akin to contempt, on the eager and 
strenuous opposition which, only a few 
years ago, ignorance and prejudice— 
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even in such a home of learning as the 
University of Oxford — offered to the 
first construction of railroads. I am not 
at all sure that the feeling will be very 
different with which time to come the 
policy will be regarded of leaving the 
power of levying an enormous tax upon 
the people, and of controlling and divert- 
ing for its own purposes the commerce 
of the country, in the hands of an irre- 
sponsible monopoly of joint stock inte- 
rest, and of refusing to recognize the 
principle that it is the duty of the State 
to undertake and provide that the rail- 
ways of the country shall be managed 
so as to promote, as far as possible, the 
comfort, the welfare, and the safety of 
the whole nation. The hon. Gentleman 
concluded by moving the following Re- 
solution :— 

“That it is expedient that measures should be 
taken to obtain possession of the Irish Railways 
and place them under Government manage- 
ment.” 

Mr. W. ORMSBY GORE, in second- 
ing the Motion, said, he resided in the 
vicinity of three Irish Railways, and the 
trains on them consisted generally of 
one or two carriages attached to the 
engine. The country had a very large 
population, but the fares were much too 
high for them to pay. The fault was not 
that of the Directors of the lines, because 
they were the servants of the sharehold- 
ers, and not those of the public. It 
was their only business to try to get the 
largest dividends they could for their 
shareholders. The efforts to promote 
amalgamations in Irish railways which 
the right hon. Gentleman the late Prime 
Minister made last year had failed, 
though the terms offered were liberal— 
and they failed simply because people 
could not be induced to divest them- 
selves of lucrative appointments for the 
public good. The only remedy for this 
state of things was the compulsory pur- 
chase of Irish railways by the State. 
What was wanted was that the Report 
of the Commissioners, which recom- 
mended the purchase of the railways by 
the Government, should be acted upon. 
The hon. Member for Rochester (Mr. 
Goldsmid) had placed on the Paper 
Notice of an Amendment — namely, 
‘that the purchase of the Irish Rail- 
ways by the State would be financially 
inexpedient.” But would it be so? 
Two scientific societies and some of the 
first financiers of the day, said there 
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would be no difficulty on the score of 
finance, and the late head of the Govern- 
ment acknowledged it. The whole thing 
could be done without borrowing, by 
means of Stock certificates bearing inte- 
rest at 3} per cent. The purchase of 
the English and Scotch railways would 
be a subject for consideration if the re- 
sults of a purchase by the State of the 
Irish railways should be satisfactory. 
The hon. Member for Rochester was 
apprehensive about the National Debt 
becoming larger by the State purchase 
of railways than that of any other Eu- 
ropean State, and instanced France. 
But France had spent £500,000,000 by 
carrying on war with Germany, and what 
return had she got for that expenditure ? 
Nothing but debt and the shame of 
defeat—whereas by the purchase of the 
railways we should acquire an im- 
mensely valuable property. What he 
desired to impress upon the House was 
this—that the proposal was not to spend 
money, but to make an investment 
which would prove a lucrative one, 
and which in any case would be at- 
tended by benefit to the State. The 


Chancellor of the Exchequer the other 
evening told them the effect of the remis- 
sion of one half of the sugar duties, and 
went so far as to say, if they were wholly 
remitted, the effect would be to increase 


the consumption of tea, and he (Mr. 
Ormsby Gore) believed firmly that by 
the reduction of rates and fares on 
railways, they would increase the con- 
sumption of all Customs and Excise 
articles. It had been said that, except- 
ing the alphabet and printing press, 
no human invention had ever done so 
much to civilize mankind as the im- 
provement in the means of locomo- 
tion—but what was the use of it, if it 
was beyond the reach of the people? 
Let them lower the rates and fares 
and they would do more for the 
people of Ireland than anything yet 
propounded by the numerous political 
quacks, who were perpetually prescribing 
their violent nostrums and ruining the 
health of their patient. That the bar- 
gain itself would be remunerative if 
the purchase were made on anything 
like fair terms he felt convinced. What 
was required was that the rates and 
fares should be reduced, and encourage- 
ment given to the development of the 
traffic, and that could not be done so 
effectually as by the State. The hon. 
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Member concluded by seconding the 
Motion. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That it is expedient that measures should 
be taken to obtain possession of the Irish Rail- 
ways and place them under Government ma- 
nagement.”—(Mr. Blennerhassett.) 


Mr. GOLDSMID, in moving, as an 
Amendment, to leave out all the words 
after the word ‘‘ That,” in order to add 
the words— 

“The purchase of the Irish Railways by the 
State would be financially inexpedient, would 
unduly enlarge the patronage of the Govern- 
ment, and seriously increase the pressure of 
business in Parliament,” 
said, that there were several ques- 
tions which required to be answered 
before the House could arrive at the 
conclusion suggested by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Kerry. What were the griev- 
ances against the Companies both in 
England and Ireland? Were they re- 
mediable only by means of State pur- 
chase? If only remediable in that way, 
were they of sufficient moment to induce 
the House to disregard the great objec- 
tions arising on other grounds? And, 
notably, what would be the financial 
results in case the proposal of the hon. 
Member (Mr. Blennerhassett) was ac- 
cepted ? He could understand the hon. 
Gentleman’s desire to avoid the last 
question, because he firmly believed that 
the hon. Member’s proposal would entail 
a heavy loss to the Revenue. What 
were the arguments urged? Most were 
general statements that ‘the purchase 
was for the public interest ;” that ‘the 
railways were a dangerous monopoly 
employed in the interest of the share- 
holders, and against the interests of the 
public ;” that ‘fares were too high ;” 
that ‘‘trade was discouraged ;” and so 
on. But what proofs of these allega- 
tions were offered? None that he (Mr. 
Goldsmid) could find, except that the 
hon. Member indulged in a series of 
assumptions, such as that the State 
would alone consider the interests of 
the public, and not care whether the 
railways were a paying concern—that 
the State would foster competition, would 
reduce fares, would make branches, &c., 
&e. It was in all this that the hon. 
Member was mistaken, for experiencehad 
shown, in connection with railway mat- 
ters, that the true interests of the share- 
holders were not antagonistic to the in- 
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terests of the public, and that extra 
facilities and financial improvement went 
hand in hand. He was not one of 
those who contended that the manage- 
ment of English Railway Companies 
was absolutely perfect; but was this 
absolute perfection attainable any- 
where? Recent discussion had surely 
shown that it had not been attained 
in the Army, Navy, or the Civil Service. 
That there were great evils in Irish 
railway management he did not deny; 
but it was perfectly manifest that if the 
Irish people and the Irish shareholders 
would ‘step in and put an end to the 
mismanagement that existed, the same 
results would accrue as had been ob- 
tained in England. What was required 
for Ireland was simply unity of manage- 
ment. The hon. Member had quoted 
the North-Eastern system of England. 
Why, that was a strong case in point, 
for, as the hon. Member had said, that 
system had once consisted of 37 different 
companies, most of which did not pay. 
Then the shareholders had stepped in 
and said—‘“‘ You shall amalgamate,” and 
the line was now one of the best pay- 
ing in the country. Again, it was some- 
what astonishing to find the hon. Gentle- 
man, who was an advocate of Home 
Rule, coming forward and practically 
saying that he had no confidence in his 
fellow-countrymen, and asking the Uni- 
ted Parliament of the Three Kingdoms 
to undertake the management of Irish 
home affairs. The real fact was, they 
were asked to purchase the Irish rail- 
ways because they were not paying con- 
cerns. This was admitted by Lord 
Claud Hamilton last year, when he said 
that he never should have given Notice 
of his Motion in favour of State pur- 
chase, if ‘‘the Irish railways had been 
in the same state of prosperity as those 
of England and Scotland.” If the 
charges made by the companies were 
considered a grievance, they could be 
brought under the attention of the 
Commission appointed last Session for 
the very purpose of controlling the rail- 
ways on such matters. It had been 
argued that if the railways were pur- 
chased by the State, there would be 
no accidents on them. That was the 
first time he had ever heard that Go- 
vernment property was not liable to 
accidents. He believed the Government 
powder stored at Hounslow had certainly 
once, at least, indulged in an explo- 
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sion; but he supposed the powder for- 
got, at the time, that it was Govern. 
ment property. Government vessels 
had been wrecked, Government guns 
had burst, and various other accidents 
had recently occurred to Government 
property ; and consequently it appeared 
to him that if the Government were 
to purchase the railways they would 
still be liable to accident. What were 
the princi causes of railway ac- 
cidents ? the Continent, the result 
of railway experience was that, in order 
to avoid accidents, it was absolutely 
necessary to limit the length of the trains, 
the number and class of passengers, and 
the speed. In England, the method of 
railway working had been entirely dif- 
ferent, because we carried first, second, 
and third class passengers by express 
trains; we did not limit the number of 
trains; and we carried any number of 
passengers in a train. It was obvious 
that one cause of accidents had been the 
pressure put upon railway companies 
to carry, at a high rate of speed, persons 
of all the three classes, which caused 
trains to be too long, and to be liable 
to longer and more unforeseen deten- 
tion, and, in consequence, to unpune- 
tuality, and the accidents resulting 
therefrom. If we desired to have 
safety, we must have rigid rules with 
respect to the number of trains, the 
speed, and the number of passen- 
gers to be carried. If Parliament 
were to say that no train should run 
more than 40 miles an hour, or should 
contain more than a certain number of 
carriages, a fertile source of accidents 
would be got rid of. At least, one of 
the Railway Commissioners—a man of 
very considerable experience—entirely 
agreed with him on that point. The 
frequency of trains in England was 
three times greater than on most Con- 
tinental lines, and there must follow 
from that state of things, also, a greater 
degree of liability to accidents. The 
earelessness both of passengers and ser- 
vants was another and fruitful cause 
of accident, and there could be no 
doubt that that carelessness would still 
exist, whether the railways were ma- 
naged by companies or by Government. 
But the preventable accidents might 
properly, and were intended to be 
checked by regulations to be made by 
the Railway Commission appointed 
last year. While considering the dis- 
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advantageous circumstances of the rail- 
way traffic of this country, it would 
be well to bear in mind some figures 
showing the proportion of accidents to 
passengers that occurred here, as com- 

ared with those of other countries. 

e found in the Gartenlaube, which he 
had carefully consulted, thatin 1869there 
were 3,330 geographical miles of railway 
in England, 1,370 in Prussia, and 1,050 
in Austria. In England the total num- 
ber of passengers on these lines was 
$12,000,000; in Prussia, 62,000,000; 
and in Austria, 18,000,000. It was to 
be understood that he was making no 
reference to goods and mineral traffic, 
which was enormously greater in Eng- 
land than in the two countries named, 
and which, of course, inevitably added 
to the risks on railways. With regard to 
the two foreign countries named, it would 
beremembered thatthe population of each 
of them was certainly not less than that 
of England. Well, as to the number of 
accidents, there were in England 5 pas- 
sengers per 1,000,000 injured slightly, 
injured seriously, or killed; in Prussia, 
12 per 1,000,000; and in Austria, 23 
per 1,000,000. This was, also, notwith- 
standing the fact that the rate of speed 
in England was far higher than in the 
two countries named. In India, again, 
although in that country the State exer- 
cised a strict control over the lines, the 
proportion of accidents was at least as 
large as in England. With regard to 
Belgium, where it was commonly said 
the beau idéal of railway management 
was to be found, he was not in posses- 
sion of precise statistics; but he had 
reason to believe that the proportion 
there was not much short of what it 
was in Prussia. Persons who were 
liable to be alarmed by railway accidents 
should consider for a moment the far 
larger numbers of people who were run 
over in the streets of the metropolis. 
Last year there were no less than 217 
persons killed by accidents in the streets 
of London, not to speak of the very con- 
siderable number who were injured. The 
reason why less attention was paid to 
this really more serious evil was, that the 
papers took less notice of such occur- 
rences than they did of railway accidents; 
and that more people were killed or 
injured at one time on railways than 
in the streets. Keeping these facts 
in mind, the number of railway accidents 
did not appear so alarming ; but, in his 
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opinion, they might be considerably re- 
duced by enlarging the powers of the 
Railway Commission appointed last 
year. So much for the question of acci- 
dents. An argument for transferring the 
railways to Government had been drawn 
from the case of the Post Office and 
the Telegraphs. But the cases were 
not at all analogous, for the busi- 
ness of the Post Office and Telegraphs 
was, comparatively speaking, a very 
simple one, involving practically the 
use of very little capital, and that 
little almost a fixed quantity ; and, more- 
over, the question of trust came into 
consideration. While on this point, he 
might also say with regard to the Tele- 
graphs that he believed they had not 
hitherto been so successful, in a finan- 
cial point of view, as had been expected 
when they were acquired by Government. 
A great portion of the expense con- 
neeted with railways was the cost of the 
plant, and the purchase would involve 
an enormous outlay on the part of the 
Government. They should remember, 
too, what was the proper province of a 
Government. The real object of all Go- 
vernment was to do what was absolutely 
necessary for the welfare of the State, but 
not to enter into trade and commerce un- 
less some imperious necessity required 
it. He maintained that no such impe- 
rious necessity had been shown by the 
hon. Member. The hon. Member had re- 
ferred to the Report of the Irish Railway 
Commission, and had stated that one of 
its members, Sir Rowland Hill, was in 
favour of purchasing the Irish railways 
by the State ; but in fairness he should 
have mentioned that only two members 
of that Commission—Sir Rowland Hill 
and Mr. Monsell—held that opinion, and 
that all the others were against it. Who 
were the other Commissioners? Their 
names were those of the Duke of Devon- 
shire, the Earl of Donoughmore, the 
Earl of Belmore, the Hon. Leveson 
Gower, Messrs. Lowe, Roebuck, Hors- 
fall, Dalglish, Glyn, Ayrton, Douglas 
Galton, Hamilton, Maclean, O.E., and 
Pole, C.E. (Secretary). They were all 
men of distinguished ability ; and some 
of them had had great experience in 
railway management. This was the 
conclusion at which they arrived. They 
said— 

“We cannot concur in the expediency of the 
purchase of the railways by the State, and we 


are of opinion that it is inexpedient at present 
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to submit the policy which has been adopted, of 
leaving the construction and management of 
railways to the free enterprise of the people, 
under such conditions as Parliament may think 
fit to impose for the general welfare of the 
public.” 


On that decision he took his stand, rather 
than on the opinion of two isolated mem- 
bers of that Commission. Again, Bel- 
gian experience had been quoted in 
favour of State purchase. But it should 
be remembered that the circumstances 
of the two countries were entirely dif- 
ferent. The cost per mile in England 
was £36,000; in Belgium, £18,000. 
Land was far dearer in England ; and so 
were labour, materials, &c., &c. Besides 
this, the speed in Belgium was 30 per 
cent less, and the number of trains far 
less ; and, finally, the system was a very 
small one, so that the analogy was not 
a real one. To pass to another sub- 
ject. What was it that it was really 
proposed to buy? It was important 
in considering this: question to keep 
in view its magnitude. The total 
mileage of railways in the three coun- 
tries was over 15,000 miles, and in Ire- 


land alone over 2,000, and although it 
might be said that the purchase of the 
English and Scotch railways was not in- 
volved in the question, he believed that 
the principle which applied to one coun- 


try equally applied to the others. The 
only difference was one of amount. Well, 
that being so, what was the amount of 
capital to be taken into account? In 1872 
the total capital expended on the rail- 
ways amounted to £570,000,000 ; and it 
was now, as far as he could ascertain, 
over £600,000,000. The percentage paid 
in 1872 on the ordinary share capital 
was 5°14 per cent, and on the total capital 
4:51 per cent. Atpresent it was, he be- 
lieved, somewhat more. That being 
so, what would it cost to buy the rail- 
ways? The calculation was a very simple 
one. If we were to issue Consols for 
the purpose of the purchase of the Irish 
and Scotch railways, we could not offer 
to the holders of stock less than the an- 
nual income which they at present re- 
ceived. Upon that principle the amount 
of Consols we should have to igsue to re- 
place £1,000 stock producing £45 a-year, 
would be £1,500, and therefore, if we were 
to purchase the £600,000,000 of stock 
we should have to give £900,000,000 of 
Consols in order to produce the revenue 
of 43 per cent, allowing nothing for com- 
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pulsory purchase or prospective increase 
of value. Taking the analogy to be de- 
rived from the operation of the Lands 
Clauses Consolidation Act, compulsory 
purchase would necessitate an addition 
of 10 per cent, thus making £90,000,000 
more, so that the result would be that we 
should find ourselves obliged, if the 
Government became the purchasers of 
the railways, to increase the National 
Debt by, at least, the large sum of 
£1,000,000,000, or, in other words, to 
more than double it, for now it amounted 
to only about £780,000,000. That 
would be without making any allow- 
ance for the prospective increase in the 
value of the investment; and upon that 
point he should like to refer to what 
had been stated by Captain Tyler, a 
gentleman of vast experience in rail- 
way matters, and who was most de- 
sirous, he could not help believing, 
to be at the head of a great State a 
way department. He had been told 
that in expressing that opinion last year, 
Captain Tyler was under the impression 
that he (Mr. Goldsmid) meant to cast 
some reflection on his character. That, 
however, was far from his intention ; but 
it was only natural that a man in Captain 
Tyler’s position should be employed, and 
should expect to be employed, by the 
Government in the management of rail- 
ways if they were in the hands of the 
State; and though he had no doubt his 
Report was honest, his opinion would 
probably be, in consequence, more or 
less biased on the subject. Well, Captain 
Tyler said this— 

“There seems no reason why receipts of 
railways should not in another series of years 
continue to manifest equally important progress. 
The Companies will be able, as their credit im- 
proves and their ordinary dividends increase, to 
raise money at cheaper rates. The additional 
outlay required for further accommodation and 
improved apparatus, though largein total amount, 
will be merely fractional as regards the total 
capital; and will be the means of inducing in- 
creased traffic, and of saving largely in compen- 
sation, and of effecting economy in working ; so 
that it will, on the whole, be beneficial in a pecu- 
niary sensetothe Companies. The railway system 
generally, having toa great extent overcome the 
troubles connected with competition and exten- 
sion from which at one time it suffered so se- 
verely, would appear to have before it, in years 
to come, the prospect of increasing soundness 
and approaching prosperity.’ 

Allowance for the prospective increase 
of value must therefore be made in 
addition to the £1,000,000,000 of Con- 
sols, which he had ventured to show 
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was the minimum value of the rail- 
way share capital at the present mo- 
ment. Put that at 10 per cent. It 
would therefore bring up the price to 
£1,100,000,000 of Consols. Now, for 
this to pay financially the annual profit, 
which might be taken at 4} per cent, 
on £600,000,000 of railway stock, 
or £27,500,000, must be increased to 
£33,000,000. Consequently, at first, on 
£1,000,000,000 of Consols there must 
be a loss of £2,500,000 a-year, or on 
£1,100,000,000 of Consols there must 
be a loss of £5,500,000 a-year, the mean 
of which would be £4,000,000. Now, 
seeing that all sound politicians—such 
as the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Greenwich (Mr. Gladstone), the pre- 
sent Chancellor of the Exchequer, the 
hon. Baronet the Member for Maid- 
stone (Sir John Lubbock), and others 
—most properly insisted on decreas- 
ing in times of prosperity the National 
Debt, any policy which would lead to 
such a disastrous result as he had 
ointed out would be most unwise. 
urning to the general result of the pro- 
posed plan, it would be seen that there 
were but two modes of management 
which could be followed. One would be 
for Government to lease the lines to 
working companies under certain con- 
ditions. But nothing could be gained 
by this, as without undertaking the 
vast and new responsibility proposed 
they had now the power of imposing 
conditions on the working—a power of 
control which the House exercised in 
many ways. ‘Thus, it had appointed 
a Railway Commission to look after 
the railways, and it could increase the 
powers of that Commission. » Conse- 
quently, that plan was out of the 
question. The only other method was 
that of direct Government manage- 
ment, which would involve the neces- 
sity on the part of the House of Commons 
of looking after the Government in the 
administration of so enormous a depart- 
ment. ‘The result would be that there 
would be constant Motions in the House 
with respect to fares, wages, and branch 
lines; Motions with regard to one town 
being favoured more than another; and 
if a strike occurred, the matters in dispute 
would be brought before the Legislature, 
and the whole or greater part of the time 
of the House and the Government would 
be consumed in considering all these mul- 
tifarious and most important questions. 
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There would, besides, be great difficulty 
on the part of the Government in ma- 
naging 250,000 railway servants, and 
constant applications would be made to 
Members of the House in connection 
with the 20,000 vacancies which year 
after year occurred among that body. 
And what would be the system of ap- 
pointment adopted? It could hardly be 
that of having recourse to the Civil Ser- 
vice Commission, because a man might 
be an admirable writer and pass the Civil 
Service examination, and yet not be pos- 
sessed of those physical qualifications 
which were required in a railway porter. 
How, again, would it be possible, by 
means of such an examination, to select 
an efficient railway manager to look after 
the business of a great establishment? 
It appeared to him that the only system 
which it would be found possible to adopt 
was that of patronage, involving all those 
evils which it had been the endeavour of 
successive Governments to avoid. Again, 
we were told the object of the purchase 
was to reduce fares, and to build branch, 
and therefore non-paying, lines. But he 
had proved the financial results of pur- 
chase with present fares and lines. How 
much worse, then, might they not be 
with these reductions, unless the increase 
of traffic were enormous beyond all past 
experience, which would immediately 
necessitate vast additional outlay, as the 
present lines and plant would be totally 
insufficient ? This was admitted by the 
Irish Railway Commission, who said 
that if the Government were to buy the 
Irish railways and reduce the fares they 
could not look forward to making any 
profit for at least 11 years, which he 
(Mr. Goldsmid) thought would even then 
be more than problematical. Moreover, 
if the Government had that enormous 
number of servants it would have to face 
the great difficulty of strikes—a matter 
not to be disregarded—especially when 
they remembered that of late there had 
been great discontent in the Civil Service, 
which contained, comparatively speak- 
ing, a small number of employés. Again, 
the State would be under the necessity 
of purchasing all the other undertakings 
in which the railway companies were 
interested, such as collieries, canals, 
steamers, harbours, engine and waggon- 
works, hotels, &c.; and thus the Go- 
vernment would have to enter generally 
into competition with the private enter- 
prise of the country. Moreover, the 
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capital account would never be closed, 
for at present a sum varying between 
£10,000,000 and £20,000,000 was an- 
nually spent by the railway companies 
in new branch lines, extensions, addi- 
tional rolling stock, and the like, all of 
which would have to be met by the Go- 
vernment. At present, too, if an acci- 
dent occurred on a railway, a Govern- 
ment Inspector went down and tried to 
ascertain the cause of the mischief, and 
to enforce such alterations as would, in 
his opinion, obviate its recurrence ; but if 
Captain Tyler were himself the manager 
of the line, who would inquire into his 
mismanagement or that of any other per- 
son who might be said to have caused the 
accident? He might ask, Quis custo- 
diet custodem ipsum? The State would 
be responsible, legally, for the failure of 
its servants; and these questions would 
be constantly brought before the House, 
when they would have the same results 
as they had in regard to unfortunate 
events in the Navy and Army—a thing 
greatly to be deprecated. Again, there 
would not exist the same personal in- 
terest in making the undertaking pay 
as was now secured under private ma- 
nagement; moreover, the adoption of 
improvements would be a great stum- 
bling block. The President of the Board 
of Trade knew what a number of in- 
ventors were always appealing to him 
in favour of their inventions, while the 
experience of the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, no doubt, was very similar. 
He was informed that nobody could 
imagine how many alleged improve- 
ments were daily suggested to the rail- 
way companies—improvements which 
after a few months trial proved to 
be utter failures. Therefore, the diffi- 
culty which the companies encountered 
in selecting inventions would not be 
lessened but increased in the case of 
the Government; because probably they 
would have hon. Members of that House, 
the friends of inventors, bringing for- 
ward and urging the Government to 
adopt the greatest discoveries of the day. 
The effect which the purchase of the 
railways would have on the credit of the 
nation deserved notice. Although a por- 
tion of the property of the country would 
be represented by the railways, it would 
be inalienable; and a country with a 
Debt of £1,770,000,000, especially in 
times of difficulty, would not have the 
same national credit or be as able to 
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raise money as a country with a Debt of 
£780,000,000. The experience of France 
proved that to be so, although the re- 
cuperative power of France was as great 
as that of this country. To sum up, he 
(Mr. Goldsmid) would say that the hon. 
Member for Kerry (Mr. Blennerhassett) 
had shown a small grievance, but he 
had not shown that it could not be 
remedied either by the directors or 
shareholders of the railways, or by the 
action of Parliament or of the Railway 
Commission. He had given no proof 
that it was necessary for the State to pur- 
chase the Irish railways; whereas he 
(Mr. Goldsmid) had demonstrated that, 
for the State to buy them would in- 
volve not only great financial and poli- 
tical disturbance, but also such a vast 
amount of administrative difficulty as 
would practically impede the business 
of Parliament, and they knew already 
that on many occasions attempts had 
been made by right hon. Gentlemen 
on both sides to diminish the pressure 
of Public Business in that House. The 
gross amount received in 1872 by our 
railways for carrying passengers was 
£23,000,000, and for conveying goods, 
£28,000,000. That was the result of un- 
aided private enterprise ; and it was not, 
on the whole, discouraging. He said 
‘unaided enterprise,” but that was only 
correct as regarding the English and 
Scotch railways, but not as regard- 
ing the Irish, because loans had been 
made by the Treasury to the Irish rail- 
ways at certain rates of interest. From 
time to time the companies had applied 
to the Government to reduce those rates 
of interest, and on various occasions with 
success. He thought it was wrong for 
the Government to accede to those ap- 
plications, as it was not their duty to 
make non-paying concerns pay. More- 
over, he did not believe that such as- 
sistance from the State had been advan- 
tageous to the Irish railways themselves. 
When the present Speaker had been 
first elected to fill the Chair he so greatly 
adorned, he had said that the now 
Prime Minister was “‘a master of happy 
phrases ;”’ to which he (Mr. Goldsmid) 
would venture to add that he was a 
master in appreciating the genius of his 
fellow-countrymen, and in judging the 
sources of the national prosperity ; and 
he was sure the right hon. Gentleman 
would not wish to’ do anything that 
would. check that main and primary 
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source of English greatness—the efforts 
of private enterprise. He trusted, there- 
fore, that the right hon. Gentleman 
the First Lord of the Treasury, or the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Se- 
cretary for Ireland, would positively 
state to the House that the Government 
did not approve of the Motion. He 
(Mr. Goldsmid) had thought it only 
right that the present House of Com- 
mons should hear the reasons—finan- 
cial, general, commercial, and political 
—why the late House of Commons 
had withheld its assent from this pro- 
posal on two occasions; and he hoped 
the present House of Commons would 
confirm that decision. He begged to 
thank the House warmly for its courteous 
attention, and to conclude by moving 
his Amendment. 

Cotone. BARTTELOT, in seconding 
the Amendment, said, the hon. Member 
who had just sat down had in his most 
able and lucid speech clearly made out a 
ground for rejecting the Motion of the 
hon. Member for Kerry (Mr. Blenner- 
hassett.) He (Colonel Barttelot) ap- 
proached that question in no unfriendly 


spirit to Ireland. It was not in any 
sense a party question; and if any real 
grievance could be shown to exist in 
regard to it he was sure that every hon. 
Member would readily do his best to 


remedy it. The hon. Member for Kerry, 
who had very ably brought forward the 
Motion, did not disguise from himself 
that the question of the Irish railways 
was mixed up with that of the English 
and Scotch. Last year the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Greenwich 
(Mr. Gladstone), while admitting that 
Irish railways might be assisted in 
raising debentures, resisted the noble 
Lord’s (Lord Claud Hamilton’s) Motion, 
expressing his agreement with the hon. 
Member for Rochester (Mr. Goldsmid) 
that it was unwise for the Government 
to act as traders, though the Post Office 
was, and the Telegraphs might be, an ex- 


ception. As to the Telegraphs, he might 


remark, the Government purchase had 
not apparently been a very successful 
speculation, the large dividends antici- 
pated not being likely to accrue. He 
warned the House of the danger that 
might be incurred by purchasing the 
Trish railways. They were first told 
that they could be got for £22,000,000, 
next that a sum of £28,000,000 would 
be requisite; but the probability was 
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if the matter was thoroughly looked into 
that £30,000,000 nc be nearer the 
mark. That being the case, they were 
bound carefully to consider what they 
were likely to get for their money. The 
first thing that would happen if the Go- 
vernment purchased the railways would 
be an immense clamour throughout the 
length and breadth of Ireland for a re- 
duction of fares and increased railway 
accommodation. Then every place which 
had not a railway would ask for one, 
and consider itself very badly used if it 
did not get it. These were two strong 
reasons against the purchase ; but there 
was another, equally strong, also de- 
serving of consideration. Were the 
railways taken over by the State im- 
mense patronage would devolve upon 
the Government, which might work in a 
very awkward way. Leaving the advo- 
cates of Home Rule to consider the 
bearing of this proposal on that agitation, 
he would tell hon. Members opposite 
who referred to times long past to show 
that English legislation destroyed the 
trade and commerce of Ireland that they 
would render more service to their coun- 
try by looking to the present time and to 
the manner in which Ireland was now 
treated. The hon. Member for Kerry 
(Mr. Blennerhassett), who described 
Trish trade as declining, should visit 
Belfast, one of the most flourishing 
towns in the United Kingdom, which 
had been making great advances. Let 
any one who knew Ireland say whether 
the trade of that country had not annu- 
ally increased. Had not the wave of 
prosperity which had passed over Eng- 
land and Scotland affected Ireland? 
Look at the Returns made in regard to 
trade, commerce, and agriculture. There 
was no country that had made greater 
strides in prosperity during the last 20 
years than Ireland. If it were only left 
alone, if there were a cessation of the 
agitation that was constantly going on, 
if her people would only follow the 
example of England and Scotland in 
their habits, there was nothing to hinder 
the sister Isle being as prosperous, as 
eontented, and as happy as the rest of 
the United Kingdom. As to the manage- 
ment of railways, this was for the share- 
holders to remedy, and, were incompe- 
tent directors got rid of, the lines might 
be managed much better than could be 
done by any Government. He had 
hoped that after what had been done to 
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amend the condition of Ireland, her 
“winter of discontent” had passed 
away, and that the words of her poet 
might be applied to her— 
“O Erin, O Erin, thy winter is past, 
And the hope that lived through it shall 
blossom at last.’ 

He trusted that no false hopes would be 
held out, such as had proceeded from both 
front Benches in former years. There 
was no occasion now to hold out hopes 
that would not be realized, and he trusted 
that his right hon. Friend the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland would announce 
that the Government had no intention of 
purchasing Irish railways. The hon. 
and gallant Gentleman seconded the 
Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“the purchase of the Irish Railways by the 
State would be financially inexpedient, would 
unduly enlarge the patronage of the Govern- 
ment, and seriously increase the pressure of 
business in Parliament,”—(Mr. Goldsmid,) 


—instead thereof. 
Question proposed, ‘‘That the words 


proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. M‘CARTHY DOWNING con- 
gratulated his hon. Friend the Member 
for Kerry (Mr. Blennerhassett) on the 
ability he displayed in bringing forward 
his Motion, and hoped the subject 
would receive the attention of the House. 
He (Mr. Downing) regretted that the 
hon. and gallant Member (Colonel Bart- 
telot) had imported into this question a 
matter which might very well have been 
left out, and he cordially agreed with 
him in wishing that the Irish people 
were as happy as the English, but there 
was in fact a marked difference between 
the people of the two countries. This 
question had been several years in sus- 
pense, something like a promise being 
on one occasion given, while on another, 
hopes were held out that the existing 
mismanagement must and would be re- 
medied. In 1836 the House resolved 
that Irish railways should be executed 
as public works, the management being 
vested in the Irish Board of Works, 
with power to the Treasury to consider 
what assistance might be requisite. This 
had remained a dead letter, as also had 
the recommendation of the Commission 
six years ago, which was adopted by 
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the House, that advances should be 
made to assist the construction of rail- 
ways. It had been stated that large 
sums had been advanced by the Com- 
missioners of Public Works in Ireland 
to aid in the construction of the Irish 
lines, but the House had not been told 
that those sums had been repaid. What 
was the fact? In all, sums amounting 
to £3,002,700 had been advanced, and , 
of that large sum there was due now 
for principal £75,000, and for interest 
£27,000, but only because the time for 
—— of those sums had not arrived. 

he amount of interest paid on the loans 
amounted to no less than £757,341. 
He hoped never to hear it asserted that 
the money which had been borrowed 
had not been repaid. 

Mr. GOLDSMID said, he had never 
made such an assertion. What he 
stated was that money had been ad- 
vanced to aid in the construction of the 
Irish lines, and that nothing of the kind 
took place in England. 

Mr. M‘CARTHY DOWNING asked, 
what argument could be founded on the 
fact? Ifthe money had been advanced, 
it had been repaid, and with interest. But 
it had been said that if the Irish lines 
were purchased, the English lines should 
be purchased also. He had the high au- 
thority of the late Prime Minister for 
saying that such need not be the case. 
“Tt would not,” said the right hon. 
Gentleman, ‘involve the extension of 
the principle to England ;” and again— 

“The circumstances were so different that 
he did not feel that the judgment of Parlia- 
ment would be compromised by any step that it 
might adopt with reference to Ireland.”— 
[3 Hansard, cexv. 1159.]} 

He hoped, therefore, that as the lines 
could be purchased on the security of 
every acre of Irish land, as no one could 
possibly suffer but Irish proprietors, 
who were unanimous in opinion upon 
the subject, that the Irish Members who 
were united upon the question would 
not be overborne by the English and 
Scotch Members. In what position did 
the present Government stand as to this 
matter? The Government of the late 
Lord Derby appointed a Commission in 
1867 to value the Irish railways, and 
to report thereon. That inquiry cost 
£28,000, and further instructions were 
given them to report what they would 
be worth to a bond: fide purchaser. A 
deputation of Irish Peers and Members 
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waited upon Lord Derby and the pre- 
sent Prime Minister, and a Sub-Com- 
mittee was appointed to act with the 
deputation, which consisted of the pre- 
sent First Lord of the Admiralty, the 
Duke of Richmond, and the right hon. 
Member for the University of Cam- 
bridge (Mr. Spencer Walpole). He 
ventured to think, as he had frequently 
heard from hon. Gentlemen opposite, 
that had that Government remained in 
office, the Irish lines would now be the 
property of the State. The Irish Mem- 
bers were part of the United Parliament, 
and he therefore hoped their opinions 
would not be treated lightly, and that 
they would not be overridden by the 
united opinion of English and Scotch 
Members. Should they be, what would 
the people of Ireland say? ‘If we 
had our own Parliament we would not 
be treated in that way.” The House 
had heard what the hon. Member for 
Rochester (Mr. Goldsmid) had said in 
his ‘‘ very able speech,” though for his 
(Mr. Downing’s) part, he did not think 
there was much in it. He deprecated 
attempts being made to put off this 
question after the manner of the hon. 
Member for Rochester, who last year 
suggested that the whole question in 
the course of time would come to an end, 
by steam being supplanted by some 
other invention, and by the Irish rail- 
ways being thus got rid of altogether. 
As an illustration of the high tariff for 
the carriage of goods on the Irish rail- 
ways, he would state an instance. A 
brewer in Dublin contracted to supply 
the troops encamped at the Curragh of 
Kildare with ales; but finding that the 
cost of transit was 56s. a ton, and that 
he would not have any profit, he de- 
clined to send the ales by rail, and sent 
them by water and made a profit. Why 
was it that the railway company charged 
so high a price per ton for carriage? 
because Parliament had given a mono- 
poly to the railway companies. The 
question was— were they going to 
continue that monopoly? He con- 
sidered it was the duty of the Go- 
vernment to take such steps as would 
rectify that state of things. In 1870 Sir 
Charles Fox and Sons reported that the 
opening of 685 additional miles of rail- 
way, at an outlay of £3,500,000, would 
complete the Irish railway system. If 
the Government would not purchase the 


Trish railways altogether, would it be 
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asking them too much to consider whe- 
ther it would not be wise and just to 
advance the people of Ireland the sum 
necessary to enable them to complete 
those lines for the construction of which 
Acts of Parliament had been obtained, 
and thus afford them an opportunity of 
most materially developing their re- 
sources? In conclusion, he begged to 
differ from those hon. Members who 
were in the habit of asserting that Ire- 
land was in a prosperous condition. 
During the last 20 years the prosperity 
had decreased, her population had dimi- 
nished from 8,500,000 to 5,500,000, 
while thousands of acres had gone out 
of cultivation, and her cattle trade had 
considerably fallen off. He hoped the 
Government would take a considerate 
view of the Motion of his hon. Friend, 
and not be diverted from rendering jus- 
tice to Ireland by the Amendment of 
the hon. Member for Rochester. 

Str EARDLEY WILMOT said, he 
felt deeply interested in the welfare of 
Ireland, but he failed to see how the 
purchase of the Irish railways by the 
State could conduce to the prosperity of 
that country, or else he should vote 
in favour of that proposition. The chief 
reasons why this appeal was made were 
the alleged want of traffic and the high 
prices charged for traffic by the Irish 
railways. ‘Traffic always would produce 
railways, but the converse of this— 
namely, that railways would produce 
traffic—was only true where there was 
a germ and nucleus of traffic to create 
and develop the railway system. The 
case of sugar had been mentioned, but 
everyone consumed sugar, whereas in 
Ireland there was no present require- 
ment, or, at all events, very little for 
railway accommodation. In addition to 
this, were the Government to have all 
the patronage of the railways in their 
hands, a great impulse and addition 
would be given to that party feeling and 
excitement which had always been the 
bane and the curse of the sister country. 
For his part, he should be glad to see 
the spirit of enterprise so advanced in 
Ireland as to develop her traffic; but he 
could not see that the Resolution before 
the House could in any way advance her 
material and social interests. With 
regard to the alleged prosperity of 
Ireland, he thought that anyone who 
would travel through that country must 
see that that statement was not cor- 
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rect. There were vast tracts of land 
uncultivated, and there was also ob- 
servable the absence of a middle class 
in the country—a class which was an 
element of wealth in every country. A 
very strong argument in favour of some- 
thing being done to promote the pro- 
sperity of the Irish railways was to be 
found in the decrease of the passenger 
traffic in 1871-2 by £116,000; and if 
any hon. Member should ask the Go- 
vernment to take into consideration the 
proposition for the completion of un- 
finished railways he should be glad to 
support him; but in the subject now 
before the House the question of patron- 
age was the rock upon which the pro- 
posal would split. 

Mr. KAVANAGH said, that he would 
not have troubled the House with any 
remarks on this subject, were it not for 
the challenge of the hon. Member for 
Cork County; but he hoped that as long 
as he had the honour of holding a seat 
in it he would openly express his opi- 
nions, regardless of the side upon which 
he sat, and that opinion was that he did 


not know any boon which would prove of 
more benefit to Ireland than that of the 


purchase of the Irish railways. He 
trusted that whatever course the Go- 
vernment might feel it their duty to 
take, they would not, by supporting the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Rochester (Mr. Goldsmid), pledge them- 
selves to a policy antagonistic to the 
only request that could be made of them, 
backed by the unanimous wish of the 
Irish people. 

Mr. JOHN GEORGE M‘CARTHY 
said, he was glad to have heard the ob- 
servations which had been just expressed 
by the hon. Member (Mr. Kavanagh) 
on the opposite side of the House. It 
had been said by the hon. Member for 
Rochester (Mr. Goldsmid) that the pro- 
posal to purchase the Irish railways 
would require £1,000,000,000 sterling, 
but it would not require any such money. 
The Irish railways—and the purchase it 
was proposed should be confined to them 
—were valued at from £20,000,000 to 
£23,000,000. They comprised about 
2,000 miles of railway, and in England 
there were already railway companies 
with mileage nearly as great, capital 
considerably larger, and traffic immensely 
superior in quantity. The latest statistics 
he could obtain showed that there were, 
in 1868, 1,908 miles of railway in Ire- 
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land, and that these 1,908 miles were 
managed, not by one official, as they 
would be in any Continental State, but 
by 39 distinct corporations, having for 
the most part 39 distinct policies, 39 
secretaries, 39 solicitors, 39 engineers, 
70 auditors, and $883 directors. The 
practical result of this was that the lines 
appeared to be designed to combine the 
minimum of convenience with the maxi- 
mum of charge, so that in a poor country 
like Ireland the fares were higher even 
than in England, and almost invariably 
higher than in Scotland. In Belgium 
the average third-class fare for 100 miles 
was 3s. ; in Italy, 4s.; in Prussia, 6s. 6d.; 
and in Ireland, 8s. 4d. The charge im- 
posed for the conveyance of the neces- 
saries of life was so high that it con- 
siderably enhanced the selling prices, 
and impeded trade and manufactures. 
As many hon. Members could testify, 
live stock were frequently driven along 
the roads in order to save the railway 
charges, and with a similar view goods 
had been shipped for England, and then 
— to another Irish port. The 
rates charged were in some cases 50 or 
72 per cent of the value of the produce, 
Moreover, the want of supplemental ae- 
commodation had been deeply felt. The 
late Prime Minister had admitted that 
it would be to the interest of Ireland 
that the extreme sub-division of her 
railways should be got rid of. The Irish 
shareholders were amongst the worst 
remunerated, for their investments, in the 
world, and some of the companies in 
that country had no dividend at all, so 
that extensions were altogether pre- 
vented. In Ireland there was one mile 
of railway for every 10,000 acres of 
land; but in England there was one 
mile for every 9,700 acres. Mr. Dargan, 
a high authority, had stated that State 
purchase of the Irish railways would 
effect a saving in management of 
£250,000 a-year. In Belgium nearly 
all the greater railways were under the 
control of the State. Independent com- 

anies had been frequently sold to the 

tate. Passengers, there, were carried 
for 67 per cent less than in Ireland, and 
goods from 39 to 70 per cent less; while 
the Belgian railways paid at least 7 per 
cent, the profits being applied by the 
State manly to the creation of a sinking 
fund, and it was calculated that in eight 
years more the accumulations would be 
sufficient to clear off the entire cost of 
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the railways. The Irish Members did 
not ask the House to advance any money 
that would not be perfectly safe. They 

roposed to guarantee the State against 
oa; and he trusted, therefore, that the 
able and kindly Gentleman who had 
lately spoken would reconsider the sub- 
ject more carefully. As to the objection 
that great loss of time would be entailed 
on the House by such a purchase, that 
inconvenience might easily be avoided, 
for that might be done which was sug- 
gested on a former occasion, the system 
might be managed by a paid Board 
upon which all the patronage would 
devolve. So far from Government ma- 
nagement of railways being unusual, it 
.was the British system that was the 
exception. From Belgium, Prussia, and 
other countries where railways were in 
the hands of the State there were no 
complaints of the inconvenience, which 
had been spoken of by hon. Gentlemen. 

Mr. HERMON opposed the Motion. 
It had been contended that this was a 
purely Irish matter; but the logical de- 
duction from the adoption of the pro- 
posal would be the purchase of the Eng- 
lish railways, and there would be a 
greater inducement to purchase the 
latter, as the security would be so much 
the better. If the Irish railways had 
been paying concerns we should never 
have heard of any proposal for their pur- 
chase by Government. This was not a 
purely Irish question; it involved the 
interests of the Kingdom at large. Hon. 
Members opposite said they that did not 
wish for any class legislation. But he 
maintained the purchase of the Irish rail- 
ways would be in reality the adoption of 
the system to which hon. Gentlemen 
themselves objected. He hoped the 
House would refuse to sanction the 
Motion of the hon. Member for Kerry 
(Mr. Blennerhassett.) 

Mr. D. DAVIES said, he had had 
great experience in the working of rail- 
ways, and his opinion was that a poor 
railway was the worst security upon 
which a man could raise money. If, as 
was said, the Government could earn 
£100,000 more by working a railway 
themselves, they would certainly spend 
£100,000 more in doing so than would 
be expended by a private company. If 
the Governnient purchased the Irish 
ae it would not be enough that 
they should give the same service as was 


now given by the railway companies. 
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They would have to pay the shareholders 
more, while a sum of £3 per mile per 
week for better service would make an 
addition to the expenditure of £6,000 a 
week, or £300,000 a year. Now, the 
real question was, was the Government 
prepared to pay the people of Ireland 
£300,000 a year for their railways? 
Upon that question he was not going to 
offer an opinion as a matter of policy or 
justice; but he was not prepared to 
sacrifice that amount of money unless 
our Friends at the other side of the 
water would guarantee that they would 
then be content. If they would only be 
satisfied ever after, a good bargain 
might, perhaps, be made. As to acci- 
dents on railways, he thought our rail- 
way managers were entitled to great 
credit for the care they took of the 
public. Considering that they carried 
756,000 daily, it was surprising how few 
sthe accidents were. Whatever else the 
Government might do, he trusted they 
would leave the responsibility of working 
the railways as much as possible with 
the companies. He did not complain of 
the present interference; but he cer- 
tainly would not have the Government 
to interfere with the working of the lines 
by the companies much more than they 
now did. 

Lorpv ROBERT MONTAGU said, that 
although he concurred in much that had 
fallen from the Mover and Seconder of 
the Amendment he did not agree in the 
conclusion at which they seemed to have 
arrived, that the Government should 
purchase no railway. In the time of 
the Irish famine a proposal for the pur- 
chase of the Irish railways was made on 
the Conservative side of the House and 
rejected by the Liberals; but the ques- 
tion was then a totally different one. 
Some of the arguments advanced by the 
supporters of this Motion were suicidal. 
It was said, for instance, that the Irish 
railways should be purchased by the 
State because they were badly managed, 
and because the shareholders got bad 
dividends; but the Irish people were 
perfectly able to manage their own 
affairs. If the Irish shareholders got 
bad dividends let them insist on better 
dividends, and if the Irish railways were 
badly managed let the public insist on 
better management. The real question, 
however, was, how far the State should 
interfere with such undertakings? At 
one time there was a rage for monopolies ; 
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then it was discovered that monopolies 
did not consider ‘the public good, and 
competition became the rule; the inte- 
rests of the public, however, were still 
disregarded. Where a certain amount 
of uniformity was required, the service 
was taken out of the region of monopoly 
and competition. The State took it into 
its own hand. This was the case with 
locomotion; the State determined and 
restricted its three elements—the public 
carriage was inspected by the police, the 
driver had to take out a licence, and the 
fares were regulated by Act of Parlia- 
ment. So it was with the Post Office 
and the Telegraphs. It was for the good 
of the public that the State stepped in; 
without that there would be the greatest 
confusion and irregularity. The same 
argument applied to railways. Take 
the case of the London and North- 
Western Railway Company, which was 
omnipotent, despotic, and could make 
the public pay what it liked. The inte- 
rests of the public were put out of view. 
Consider, on the other hand, the advan- 
tages that would accrue from having 
unity of management all over England. 
There would be the greatest convenience 
in travelling ; there would be a great 
saving of expense ; and the public would 
have to acertain extent to be considered. 
At present we enjoyed neither the benefit 
of competition nor the benefit of unity of 
management—that was to say, of a 
monopoly. Going to certain places we 
had no choice of lines, and in regard to 
fares there existed great discrepancies. 
For example, one paid less to go to 
Edinburgh than to go to certain stations 
two or three hours nearer. He would 
be told that in regard to many places 
there was competition. Perhaps he 
would be advised, for instance, to take a 
ticket to Exeter. That, however, seemed 
to him pretty much the same as com- 
mitting suicide, for one was almost cer- 
tain to get his bones broken on that 
journey. There was some nickname 
the train had which he could not at 
the moment remember, but which 
meant bloodshed and slaughter to all 
mankind. If experience was desired 
of the result of want of unity in the ma- 
nagement of the railways, he would say 
try to get from Carlisle to Norwich. It 
would be found to be impossible. We 
ought to have neither a damaging com- 
petition nor a damaging monopoly. 
There was a strong dislike expressed 
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to Government becoming, as it was 
called, traders; but in this matter Go- 
vernment had not done, and could not 
do, what was wanted. It was most un- 
desirable to leave one of the great sources 
of the prosperity of this country under 
the control of private companies which 
considered sotking but their own good. 
The argument which applied to the 
Post Office and the Telegraphs was 
equally good in the case of the rail- 
ways. What he had said was, in his 
opinion, true as regarded the United 
Kingdom generally, and his reason for 
recommending that attention should be 
confined in the meantime to the Irish 
railways was simply that a comparatively 
low sum would be required to purchase 
them. The capital of the English railways 
was £484,000,000—which would, under 
the Act of 1844, have to be bought at 25 
years’ purchase ; that of the Scotch rail- 
ways was £40,000,000, and that of the 
Irish was only £26,000,000. If the 
Irish railways were purchased by the 
State, not only would the sum required 
be very moderate, but there would bea 
positive gain to the State, for it was 
certain that there would be a very large 
increase in the amount of the dividends. 
There would be less rolling stock re- 
quired, and a great saving would be 
effected in respect of the high sums at 
present paid to chairmen, directors, en- 
gineers, and solicitors. Mr. Graves, the 
late Member for Liverpool, had esti- 
mated that the saving effected would be 
about 25 per cent, but take it even at 
10 per cent and it would still be a most 
desirable result. With regard to the 
Commission which sat in 1866, the two 
members of it who had most weight 
were in favour of the purchase of the 
Trish railways. The evidence given be- 
fore the Commission pointed to the utter 
want of good management, and showed 
that the railway system of Ireland had 
not been half developed. Moreover, it 
was shown that, owing to the divided 
management, there was much clashing; 
and Mr. Forbes, of the London, Chat- 
ham, and Dover Railway, described the 
rates as prohibitory. It had been a 
rinciple in the legislation of this country 
for hundreds of years past that, where 
the object was the public good, it was 
proper not merely to restrict the action 
of trading companies, but even that the 
State should itself take a commercial en- 
terprise in hand, He thought he had 
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shown it would be for the good of the 
country that the State should purchase 
the Irish railways, and he hoped to see 
the day when a similar step would be 
taken in regard to other railways of the 
United Kingdom. 

Mr. LEVESON-GOWER observed, 
that the hon. Member for Kerry (Mr. 
Blennerhassett) had stated his opinion 
that the purchase of Irish railways was a 
different question from that of English 
ones; but he (Mr. Gower) failed to ob- 
serve any difference of principle that 


should apply to Irish railways and not- 


to English railways also. It was true, 
as the hon. Member said, that in Ireland 
there were a number of small companies ; 
but this was not sufficient to justify the 
proposal now made. It was undoubtedly 
an evil, and he feared that the agitation 
which was made in favour of the State 
purchase of railways rather tended to 
aggravate the evil, inasmuch as theshare- 
holders in many instances thought that 
they could obtain better terms separately 
than if they were amalgamated. One of 
the strangest arguments urged in favour 
of this proposal was that if the Govern- 
ment were to undertake the manage- 
ment of these railways the accidents 
would diminish. This he did not be- 
lieve; but, independently of that, the 
accidents alluded to occurred on English 
and not on Irish railways. Common 
sense would, therefore, dictate that the 
remedy should be applied where the 
evil existed, and it was difficult to con- 
ceive how the fact that there were ac- 
cidents on railways in England could 
be used as an argument for purchasing 
lines in Ireland. Any Government that 
accepted this proposal would find itself 
placed in a very invidious position. 
Again, it had been proposed that there 
should be uniformity in the fares; but, 
as a Member of the Commission of 1866, 
he could testify to the fact that this was a 
result which it was impossible to arrive 
at. He should be glad to see anything 
done which would have the effect of en- 
couraging the development of Irish rail- 
ways; but he believed that it could not 
be done by adopting the proposal of the 
hon. Member for Kerry. 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH : 
A great part of the discussion of this 
evening, and not a little, I believe, of 
the speech of the hon. Member who in- 
troduced the subject (Mr. Blenner- 
hassett), has very naturally been taken 
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up with the main question of the pur- 
chase of railways, rather than with 
the Motion actually before the House. 
Ido not wish to deal at any length with 
the main question. It is sufficient for 
me to say that, so far as my own opinion 
and the opinion of the Government are 
concerned, we adhere to the Report of 
the Commission of which the hon. Gentle- 
man who has just sat down was a Member. 
The question of the State purchase of rail- 
ways is full of difficulties. Such a pro- 
posal is open on the one hand to the ob- 
jection that if carried out through the 
United Kingdom, it would be an opera- 
tion of such magnitude as seriously to 
disturb the financial interests of the 
country ; while, on the other hand, it 
would involve an interference with pri- 
vate enterprise of an objectionable, un- 
necessary, and therefore impolitic kind. 
I need say nothing of the financial ob- 
jection, after the able and exhaustive 
speech of the hon. Member for Roches- 
ter (Mr. Goldsmid). But on the ques- 
tion of interference with private enter- 
prise, it has been assumed by some of 
the speakers this evening that the State 
need not hesitate to purchase the rail- 
ways, because it has already undertaken 
work connected with the Post Office and 
the Electric Telegraphs. Now, I can 
see no reason for placing railways on 
the same footing as the Post Office and 
Electric Telegraphs. If a Government is 
to go beyond the duty of governing, and 
to take to trading, it may just as well 
engage in any other pursuit as in the 
management of railways. It might un- 
dertake the management of docks, the 
manufacture of cotton, or the regulation 
of the trade which we heard discussed 
last night, and which is admitted in its 
abuse to cause so much misery in this 
country. But if the Government should 
not undertake the management of these 
things, then it appears to me that rail- 
ways might, together with them, as well 
be left to private enterprise under proper 
regulations. But it has been alleged 
that, although the House has not upon 
this occasion been asked to apply this 
principle to the whole of the railways of 
the United Kingdom, the Government 
may fairly undertake this liability in 
respect to Ireland, on account of the 
exceptional circumstances of that coun- 
try. I do not, however, think it is 
possible to consider the case of Ireland 
apart from that of the whole United 
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Kingdom. If the principle were once 
granted in the case of Ireland, the 
extension of it to other parts of the 
United Kingdom would certainly be de- 
manded sooner or later. But, supposing 
this not to be the case, what special 
reasons are there why the Government 
should undertake this matter for Ireland 
and not for other portions of the United 
Kingdom? It has been stated that the 
Irish railways are in a depreciated con- 
dition ; but whatever their condition may 
be at present, it has been steadily improv- 
ing for some years past, so much so that 
the shareholders of many lines are now 
perfectly content with their position, and 
do not wish their lines to be purchased 
by the Government on any terms. Again, 
though the shareholders of other rail- 
ways may, to outsiders, appear to be 
bankrupt, yet they seem to have a very 
sanguine idea as to the future prospect 
of their undertakings. I think it neces- 
sarily follows, therefore, that if the Go- 
vernment were to attempt the purchase 
of the Irish railways, a very high price 
would be demanded for them by the 
shareholders. 10 or 15 per cent beyond 
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the market value has been spoken of; and 
this would not be all: for when the pur- 
chase had been made, -it would, of course, 


be necessary that the Government 
should spend a sum of money in improv- 
ing the permanent way, adding to the 
rolling stock, reducing the fares, and 
other matters which may tend to make 
the railways more available for traffic. 
Taking all these considerations together, 
the price which the Government would 
have to pay for the Irish railways would 
be far beyond their real market value. 
Then, when that price had been paid, what 
ground have we for expecting that any 
possible extension of business would re- 
coup the Government for its expendi- 
ture? Ireland is not—and I am afraid 
is not likely to become—a manufacturing 
country. I could refer to many parts 
of England and Scotland of a character 
similar to that of Ireland, where the 
traffic does not increase, in spite of the 
reduction of fares, in that ratio, which 
would lead us to expect in Ireland any 
large increase. Therefore, I think it is 
not possible that for some years to come 
we could expect anything but a serious 
loss if we purchase the Irish railways. 
Then comes the question, how that loss is 
to be borne. ~The Members for Ireland 
who spoke this evening said they did not 
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propose to ask the Imperial Legislature 
to bear the loss. They have one and all 
supported this proposal, irrespective of 
creed and party ; but I have been unable 
to discover what is the exact nature of 
the proposition which they would re- 
commend us to adopt. From what 
source are these funds to be derived 
which would unquestionably be re- 
quired to carry out this undertaking? 
Are they to be derived from rates or 
taxes on Irish income or property? If 
so, are those rates or taxes to be levied 
on the whole of Ireland? Is Kildare to 
pay the deficiency of the county of Mayo? 
s Mayo to pay the deficiency in the case 
of its own railways, and can it afford to 
do so? Is the whole of Ireland to pay 
for a deficiency which would mainly oc- 
cur in the less thickly populated districts? 
If the railways are to be under Govern- 
ment management is it so certain that 
this burden will be willingly borne? 
Are not hon. Members for Ireland likely 
to come down to this House and say— 
‘You are taxing us to make up a defi- 
ciency in the receipts of our railways; 
but that deficiency is, in our opinion, 
due to your own management. We, 
therefore, contend that you have no right 
to tax us.” Well, then, from what 
source would it probably be urged that 
the deficiency should be supplied? Very 
likely, as in other instances, from the 
Imperial Exchequer. But that is not 
the whole question. What about future 
extensions? The purchase of the tele- 
graphs serves, I think, as a very useful 
lesson in these matters. That transac- 
tion has been so recently concluded that I 
scarcely deem it right to found any gene- 
ral argument upon it. This, however, 
we have clearly hehoeo us, that the hon. 
Member for Mayo (Mr. Tighe) the other 
evening requested the Postmaster Gene- 
ral to insure that a certain district in 
Ireland, now 40 miles from a tele- 
graph and not containing a town or 
village of 1,000 inhabitants, should have 
the advantage of telegraphic commu- 
nication extended to it. I pass no 
opinion on that request. The cost of 
telegraphs is comparatively small, and 
so also may be said to be their use, in 
comparison with railways. But if such 
requests are made in reference to tele- 
graphic communication, will not many 
such requests be likely to be made to 
the Minister who may be responsible for 
Irish railway extension ? if so, from 
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what sources are the funds to be pro- 
vided? Are you to tax Ireland afresh 
for every extension that may be de- 
manded by some remote parts of it? 
These are the difficulties which I confess 
seem to me to require to be met by hon. 
Members for Ireland who ask the House 
to assent to their proposal. But there 
is another difficulty. How are these 
railways to be managed? I do not wish 
to dilate on a point into which the hon. 
Member for hester and others so 
fully entered. I must confess, however, 
as the representative of the Irish Go- 
vernment in this House, that I have no 
wish to see increased patronage in the 
hands of the Government. We might, 
in accordance with modern custom, dele- 
gate to the Civil Service Commissioners 
the responsibility which in former days 
fell on the Minister. Still, there will be 
persons to be appointed to offices on 
railways whose appointments cannot be 
made on the result of an examination. 
There will, too, be contracts to be given, 
stores to be bought, expenditure of every 
kind to be incurred, and there may, I 
fear, be no limit to the mischief which 
might arise from vesting in the Govern- 
ment powers and responsibilities of this 
kind. On a former occasion the late 
Prime Minister said that he would on 
no account recommend that the Govern- 
ment should take the management of 
railways; but I have seen it sug- 
gested that they should be leased out 
to companies who would manage them. 
Now, that appears to me to be a plan 
which is open to great objection, and 
which possesses very few of the advan- 
tages of management by a central go- 
vernment authority. You would under 
such a system have lessees who, instead 
of having a permanent interest in the 
railways under their management, would 
have a merely temporary and partial 
interest, and would therefore be less in- 
clined than the present companies to 
risk an immediate loss by the reduction 
of fares, or by improvements in, work- 
ing for the sake of a future profit. If the 
Government, as owners, wished to con- 
trol such lessees in their freedom of 
action, I fear they would not have many 
bids for their leases. If the leases were 
taken on conditions framed for the bene- 
fit of the public rather than of the 
lessees a loss might result which must 
eventually be borne by the Government, 
because it is impossible that lessees 
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could be compelled to work any railway 
ataloss. I think, therefore, that is a 
plan which will not command any very ~ 
large amount of assent. The point, 
however, to which I wish Wb to 
direct the attention of the House is this. 
Certain evils are alleged to exist in the 
present condition of railways in Ireland, 
and we are told that they are to be 
remedied by means of Government ma- 
nagement. Now, I should like to know 
whether those who say so have considered 
all the existing remedies for the evils 
to which they refer. The first evil com- 
plained of is costly and inefficient ma- 
nagement. We have heard a good deal 
this evening on that subject; but there 
are many railways in England, which 
could be named, which at one period of 
their history were managed in a way 
equally costly and equally inefficient. I 
may perhaps also be permitted to allude 
to one of the Irish lines—the Midland 
Great Western. That line was once at 
as low an ebb as has ever perhaps been 
reached by any railway company. In 
1865 it was deeply in debt, and hardly 
able to borrow money at a high rate of 
interest; while it paid dividends not out of 
its earnings, carried traffic at prohibitory 
rates, and kept its-permanent way in a 
state anything but satisfactory to the 
public. What happened? The share- 
holders saw how their business was being 
managed. They turned out the direc- 
tors and selected as their chairman Sir 
Ralph Cusack. Under his management 
the finances of the company have greatly 
improved. The fares have been lowered, 
market traffic has been encouraged, 
and the whole concern has been placed 
in a flourishing condition. At the pre- 
sent moment I am informed their £100 
shares have risen from 52 to 853, and 
they have been able to place £450,000 
debentures at 4} per cent, while their 
Five per Cent preference shares have 
risen from 98 to 112. If the Midland 
Great Western can do this I am sure 
other Irishmen can do what Sir Ralph 
Cusack has done, and what has also been 
done by many Englishmen. But it is 
stated that not only has the management 
of Irish railways been bad, but great 
difficulties have been thrown in the way of 
amalgamation. I find from Lord Emly’s 
Report, as one of the Railway Commis- 
sion in 1867, that at that date, 1838 miles 
of railway in Ireland were worked by 35 
companies, and I am informed that at 
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present 2,049 miles are, under leases or 
working arrangements, worked by 19 
companies. That shows no inconsider- 
able progress in seven years in the 
matter of amalgamation. I do not hold 
up amalgamation as the sole remedy for 
the present unfavourable condition of 
Irish railways. As has been remarked 
by the noble Lord the Member for West- 
meath (Lord Robert Montagu) over- 
amalgamation may lead to monopoly; 
still the amalgamation of certain of 
the railways in Ireland may lead to 
great advantage. There are four Irish 
railways which have carried out the 
principle of amalgamation successfully. 
Thus the Great Southern and Western 
of Ireland have obtained control over 
445 miles of line; the Midland Great 
Western over 375 miles; the Irish 
North-Western over 212 miles; and the 
Waterford and Limerick over 208 miles. 
I must mention with reference to the 
latter company that there is no case in 
Ireland in which amalgamation is being 
so successfully carried out as by them. 
With the assistance of the Great Western 
of England, the Waterford and Limerick 
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Railway have recently absorbed or made 
working arrangements with six other 
companies, and in conjunction with these 
it supplies a route from the West and 
South of Ireland vid Waterford to Eng- 
land in competition with that supplied 
by the Great Southern and Western of 


Ireland vid Dublin. Since it has been 
alleged that the want of access to mar- 
kets for their fish has been a source of 
difficulty to the Irish fishermen, I 
may state that one of the directors of 
the Great Western of England informed 
me the other day that within one week 
no less than 1,200 tons of fish were 
brought from Ireland and carried vid Mil- 
ford Haven to the consuming parts of the 
Black Country, and that arrangements 
were now being made which would ac- 
celerate the delivery of fish in Birming- 
ham by 24 hours, and thus obviate the 
present necessity for packing the fish in 
ice. I have stated this to show what 
improvements in railway communication 
may be made by Irishmen themselves, 
or by Irishmen in concert with English- 
men, without any aid from the State. 
Parliament might beneficially lend its 
assistance in promoting amalgamation, 
and possibly facilities might be given 
by Government, by which it might be 
rendered easier and cheaper than at 
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present. Both this question, and also 
the suggestion, whether some provision 
compelling amalgamation might not be 
introduced into every private Railway 
Bill brought before Parliament, require 
very careful consideration. Complaints 
are, however, made on other points. 
Thus it is said that the high rates charged 
on the Irish railways discourage traffic ; 
that there is a great want of facilities 
for interchange of traffic; that undue 
preference is occasionally given; and 
that other evils of a similar kind exist 
which interfere with the commerce of 
the country. Upon these points I must 
remind the House of an allusion already 
made by the hon. Member for Rochester 
(Mr. Goldsmid) to the Railway Regula- 
tion Act which was passed last Session. 
That Act gives the public every possible 
power to deal with defaulting railway 
companies. Under its clauses a private 
individual may, through the Railway 
Commissioners, compel a railway com- 
pany to give all proper facilities for 
interchange of traffic with other com- 
panies, and to forward himself or his 
goods at fair rates and with no un- 
necessary delay. The cost of such a 
proceeding is by no means consider- 
able. I have been informed that the 
cost of the case of Goddard v. the 
London and South Western Railway 
Company, recently heard by the Rail- 
way Commissioners, in which the de- 
cision was given in favour of the plain- 
tiff, was only £3 11s. 6d. But if any 
one is unwilling to incur that cost, he 
may, through the corporation of his 
borough, or through any other body 
exercising public powers, appeal to 
the Railway Commissioners against 
the offending railway company ; and if 
the railway company decline to carry 
out the decision of the Railway Com- 
missioners they will be liable to a 
penalty of £200 a day. I do not know 
whether the provisions of that Act are 
widely known in Ireland; but it is 
strange that, as I was informed the 
other day, there has only been one ap- 

eal, and that of an unimportant nature, 
cede before the Railway Commis- 
sioners, from Ireland, and that in spite 
of the grievances which it is now alleged 
exist. I do not know whether Irishmen 
are like Englishmen in this respect— 
that they sometimes grumble without 
much cause. It ought, however, to be 
widely known in Ireland that such means, 
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as those to which I have referred, doexist, 
by which remedies may be obtained for 
real grievances, and I think those who 
complain ought to be told to put the 
means which the law gives them into 
force before they come to this House to 
ask for further remedies. But no doubt 
it may be said that, after all, this is 
not sufficient—that there may be cases, 
and, indeed, that there are cases, where 
the railway companies merely from want 
of funds cannot be reached by the Rail- 
way Commissioners —and that an in- 
solvent company, in spite of all that 
may be required of it, cannot lower 
its fares, provide proper rolling stock 
for the interchange of traffic, nor keep its 
permanent way in proper order. It was 
evidently to meet such cases as these 
that a suggestion was thrown out 
last year by the right hon. Gentleman 


the late Prime Minister to the effect 
that Irish railway companies should 
first agree upon some reasonable prin- 
ciple of amalgamation, and should ar- 
range among themselves for the inter- 
change of traffic, and that then, as if 
in return for changes to be made by 


them for the better service of the public, 
loans should be granted to them by the 
State upon terms which should place 
them in a better financial position. Such 
a suggestion coming from so high an 
authority deserves more careful con- 
sideration than either I or the Govern- 
ment have as yet been able to give it, 
and I am anxious not to express any 
decided opinion as to whether anything 
can be done in that direction or not. But 
there are objections to the proposal 
which occur to me upon the spur of the 
moment. There are railway companies 
in Ireland which are very prosperous, 
and which would not accept your loans 
upon the terms suggested ; and there are 
other companies which are by no means 
prosperous, owing either to their own 
mismanagement or to their having turned 
out unfortunate financial speculations. 
Is it right, having a proper regard for 
private enterprise, for the State to assist 
companies as a reward for bad manage- 
ment in order to enable them to compete, 
upon more advantageous terms, with 
better managed companies? If so, upon 
what terms is the money to be lent, and 
how do you propose to enforce those 
terms? Are you going to exercise the 
same control, or anything like the same 
control, over Irish railways as is ex- 
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ercised over Indian railways by the 
State? I believe that if that course 
were adopted, the Irish railways would be 
the first to complain; because, whereas 
in India the State guarantees the in- 
terest upon the whole of the capital in- 
vested, with regard to the Irish rail- 
ways the guarantee would only extend 
to the debenture capital. But even 
if the Irish companies were to agree 
that a considerable amount of control 
should be exercised over their affairs by 
the State, I should still think that the 
proposal was open to very serious objec- 


tion indeed. If there is one thing which 


strikes Englishmen who have to deal with 
Irish matters more than another, it is 
that, whereas in England we have some- 
thing like a dread of Government inter- 
ference, in Ireland that interference—if 
not exactly courted—seems at any rate 
to be alwaysexpected. It would, in my 
opinion, be a retrograde policy if any- 
thing was done, either by Parliament or 
by the Government, that would tend to 
further centralization. The management 
of the Irish railways, whether bad or 
good, is, at any rate, in the hands of 
those locally interested in them ; and I 
am surprised when I find hon. Members 
who declare themselves to be in favour of 
giving to Irishmen the management of 
all their affairs coming down to this 
House and asking the central Govern- 
ment to take away from Irishmen that 
control over important matters in their 
own country which they already possess. 
That, to my mind, is a policy which may 
answer well enough in India, although, 
even there, we are now by degrees en- 
couraging and leading the Natives of that 
country in the direction of self-govern- 
ment; but that policy applied to Ireland 
would be a retrograde and, I believe, a 
most mischievousone. And I may say on 
my own behalf and on the part of the 
Government that, whatever help may be 
given to the Irish railways under special 
circumstances, and whatever may be 
done to promote the development of 
Irish commerce, the management of these 
matters had better be left as it is now, in 
Irish hands, and not placed in those of 
the Government. With regard to the 
course which we intend to pursue with 
respect to this Motion, I should wish 
to point out to the hon. Member for 
at. ware (Mr. Goldsmid) that we have 
before the House a distinct Motion by 
the hon. Member for Kerry (Mr. Blen- 
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nerhassett), to which, for the reasons I 
have stated, the Government are not 
prepared to accede, but that perhaps the 
House would not wish to commit itself 
to all the propositions advanced by the 
hon. Member’s Amendment. It seems 
to me, therefore, that it would be pre- 
ferable for the division to be taken on 
the Motion of the hon. Member for 
Kerry, rather than on the Amendment of 
the hon. Member for Rochester. With re- 
gard to the future, [assure the House and 
especially hon. Members from Ireland, 
that the points to which I have referred 
shall receive our most careful considera-. 
tion, with every wish and endeavour to 
promote what we believe to be the true 
interests of that country. 

Tue Marquess-or HARTINGTON: 
I hope that the hon. Members who 
moved and seconded the Resolution 
before the House (Mr. Blennerhassett 
and Mr. Ormsby Gore), as well as those 
who have taken objections to it, and 
the speakers who have followed them, 
will forgive me for saying that by far 
the most important speech which we 
have heard this evening is the one just 
delivered by my right hon. Friend the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, who, in the 
name of the Government, has clearly 
and distinctly expressed their decision 
not to interfere at present in the matter 
of the purchase of the Irish railways. 
This is a matter with which the Govern- 
ment, and the Government alone, is 
competent to deal ; for it must be obvious 
to every Member of this House that an 
undertaking such as that proposed in the 
purchase of the Irish railways can only 
be successfully taken up and supported 
by the Government; and the passing of 
a Resolution such as this would only 
impede their operations if they were dis- 
posed to deal with the question, for it 
would at once give rise to unreasonable 
and unwarrantable demands upon them. 
Neither party in this House has ap- 
proached this question in any unfriendly 
spirit. The previous Government of 
hon. Gentlemen opposite certainly did 
not approach it in an unfriendly spirit 
by appointing a Royal Commission to 
inquire into the condition of the Irish 
railways, with instructions so worded as 
almost to show that if a case could be 
made out at all in favour of the pur- 
chase of the Irish railways, the Govern- 
ment would be ready to consider it. 
Certainly the late Government also ap- 
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proached the question in an equally will- 
ing spirit. I know that my right hon. 
Friend at the head of the late Govern- 
ment would have been exceedingly glad 
if he could have seen his way, by any 
interference of the Government, to re- 
move the evils of Irish railway manage- 
ment; and, speaking for myself person- 
ally, I may, perhaps say, 1 approached 
the subject with a desire still more keen 
than most of my Colleagues that we might 
see our way to meet the wishes of a large 
number of Irish people. Perhaps I ought 
even to plead guilty of the charge that 
by too open astatement of my own views 
on the subject I may have raised hopes 
which I was not able to fulfil. But cer- 
tainly I did think that in a country like 
Ireland, whose industrial resources are 
not so fully developed as those of Eng- 
land, private enterprise could not be ex- 
mest | to do in regard to railway manage- 
ment all that it has done here. I cer- 
tainly did think that some reparation 
might be due to Ireland for having sanc- 
tioned a system of railways there that did 
not give the country the fullest advan- 
tages which it is entitled to enjoy, and 
that it was possible, at all events, if the 
Government undertook to work the rail- 
ways in a liberal and enterprising spirit, 
that although some loss at first might 
ensue, it was not necessary that that loss 
should be a permanent one. Holding per- 
sonally these views, although the Govern- 
ment to which I belonged came to the 
conclusion that the difficulties in the way 
of this undertaking were absolutely in- 
superable, I certainly should not have 
been prevented by any abstract argu- 
ments urged by the hon. Member for 
Rochester (Mr. Goldsmid), or by other 
speakers in this debate, from giving the 
fullest and most candid consideration to 
any scheme which the Government might 
have thought fit to lay before the House, 
if they had arrived at a view different 
from that of the late Government. 
Judging, however, from the speech of 
the right hon. Gentleman who has just 
sat down, the Government have, as ad- 
vised at present, arrived at the same 
conclusion as we did, and I do not think 
it would be fair in me to attempt to gain 
any popularity in Ireland by holding out 
now any hope of support from this side 
of the House to a proposition to which, 
when we were in office, we were unable 
to give our assent. Well, the only pur- 
pose for which I have risen to-night is 
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to urge on hon. Gentlemen who repre- qeeres management, was the case of the 
sent Irish constituencieswhich take adeep | Waterford and Limerick Railway. I 
interest in this question, whether it is| believe that there have been great im- 
worth while to persevere any further in { provements effected in the South of Ire- 
this proposal. The late Government, | land by the agency of that railway. But 
supported by a very large majority, came | my right hon. Friend stated, and with 
to the conclusion that the proposition | perfect truth, that these amalgamations 
was inadmissible. The present man and improvements have been effected by 
ment, supported by an equally large|the assistance of the Great Western 
majority of their party, have arrived at | Company of England. Now, it may not 
a similar conclusion. Therefore, I | happen that in all cases a powerful Eng- 
would ask hon. Members from Ivre- | lish company will be found to lend as- 
land, what prospect they have of carry- | sistance, as has been done in that in- 
ing out that undertaking on which | stance; and I believe we shall be war- 
they have set their hearts? I do not| ranted in saying that without the help 
know whether it is to be made in future | of the powerful English company to 
an article in the indictment against | which I have referred, these improve- 
England to justify the demand for} ments would not have been carried out 
‘Home Rule.” But, looking at the|in the South of Ireland. I think that 
question not from any political point of | example justified my right hon. Friend 
view, but simply as a practical question, | (Mr. Gladstone) in making the proposi- 
affecting the material interests of Ire- | tion that the Government might, if ne- 
land, I would invite those hon. Members | cessary, on receiving reasonable proposi- 
to consider what practical advantage to | tions from the Irish railway companies, 
their country they expect from the fur- | render to other Irish railway companies 
ther agitation of this subject. It must|that sort of assistance and support 
be evident that, unless they can hope for | which was rendered to the Waterford 
ultimate success, the further agitation of | and Limerick and other lines by the 
this subject can do nothing but mischief. | great English company already named. 
It is not to be expected that the railway | But as long as this agitation is conti- 
companies will take the steps they should | nued, as long as the Irish railway com- 
take to improve the management of | panies think there is any chance of their 
their lines ; it is not to be expected that | property being purchased by the State, 
rolling stock will be maintained in proper | these amalgamations will not go on at 
order; that extensions and repairs of | the rate at which they otherwise might. 
lines will be made if there is any lurk-| There is only one other reason that I 
ing hope kept up in the minds of the | venture to place before the House, which 
shareholders that ultimately their pro- | has in some degree changed the opinion 
perty will be purchased by the Govern- | I held on this subject. There can beno 
ment. It is not to be expected that the | doubt that the feeling on this matter in 
process so much insisted upon by my / Ireland has very much diminished in 
right hon. Friend the Chief Secretary, | strength during the last few years. 
and referred to by other speakers, will be | After the very decided objection taken to 
pressed forward, as it might be, while|the proposition last year by my right 
this question is kept alive. My right | hon. Friend, then at the head of the Go- 
hon. Friend, without giving any direct | vernment, one might have supposed 
encouragement, did not, I am glad to that, if the feeling were as strong as it 
say, absolutely shut the door on the part | was represented to be, a great deal of 
of the Government to the consideration agitation would have arisen in Ireland 
of the suggestion made by my right hon. | on the subject. But, on the contrary, 
Friend at the head of the late Govern-| the announcement made by my right 
ment, as to assisting Irish railway com-| hon. Friend last year was received with 
panies if they were disposed to amalga- | the greatest equanimity throughout Ire- 
mate and offer the public certain advan-| land. I do not mean to say that weight 
tages. The right hon. Gentleman the} ought to be given to violent or unrea- 
Chief Secretary saw considerable objec-| sonable agitation; but the inference I 
tion to giving such assistance, and I do | am inclined to draw is that the agitation 
not deny that there might be objections’ on this question has never been a very 
to doing it. The instance he quoted, in| real one as proceeding from the Irish 
which something has already been done! people. I am disposed rather to think 
in the matter of amalgamation and im-! that the movement has originated, in a 
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very great degree, not from the Irish 
people, but from the Irish railway 
shareholders; and I attribute its present 
diminution to the improved condition of 
the Irish railways. Although many of 
those railways are not now in a 
satisfactory position, still the dividends 
are much better than they were; and 
the inducement to agitate in order that 
the Government may relieve the share- 
holders of an unprofitable property is 
consequently diminished. In my opinion 
it was never the wish of any party in 
this House to relieve Irish shareholders 
of an unproductive property. If the 
subject has—as it certainly has—been 
favourably considered in this House, 
it was because it was thought that 
this was ardently desired, not by Irish 
shareholders, but by the Irish pub- 
lic, and because it was supposed that 
great improvements might be made in 
the Irish railways. It must, however, 
now be evident that, rightly or wrongly, 
the vast majority of this House are re- 
solved against the acquisition of the 
Irish railways by the State, and I can 
only hope that hon. Members from Ire- 
land will accept that fact as a fact, and 
devote the energy they have hitherto 
employed in the agitation of this ques- 
tion to the numerous other modes in 
which they may, by working upon the 
Boards of the Irish railway companies, 
or otherwise, promote the prosperity and 
improvement of that country. 

Mr. BUTT said, that after the able 
speech of his hon. Friend who had in- 
troduced the Motion (Mr. Blennerhas- 
sett), he should not have thought it ne- 
cessary to address the House; but some 
statements had been made which seemed 
to require a few remarks. The noble 
Marquess who had just addressed the 
House (the Marquess of Hartington) 
had observed that there had been no 
agitation in Ireland on this question, 
from which it must be inferred that in 
order to obtain any boon for that coun- 
try there must be agitation. The opi- 
nion which had been quietly expressed 
by the people of Ireland in many direc- 
tions was a far greater expression than 
any noisy agitation. This question was 
not a new one. It had first been mooted 
in 1864. In 1865, on the provision in 
the Act of 1844, empowering the State 
to purchase railways at the end of 21 
years, coming into force in Ireland, a 
Commission of Inquiry was appointed. 
Lord Emly then proposed the purchase 
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of Irish railways by the State, but with- 
drew the Motion on an assurance that the 
existing Government would fully consider 
the matter. Afterwards, on the repre- 
sentation of Irish Members that Ireland 
was not sufficiently represented on that 
Commission, other Irish Representatives 
were placed upon it, including Lord 
Donoughmore, who unfortunately died 
soon after. The Commission reported 
against State purchase, Sir Rowland 
Hill and Lord Emly being dissentients. 
In 1867 the late Lord Derby’s Govern- 
ment appointed a second Commission, 
which reported that any loss that might 
arise from the reduction of fares would 
be made up in 11 years, and that as 
clearly provided for the purchase of the 
railways as any words could do. Now, 
if that step necessitated a contribution 
from the Imperial Exchequer for the 
good of Ireland, it was rather inconsis- 
tent to say that for all purposes the 
Three Kingdoms were united, and yet 
to tell the Irish they must bear the ex- 
pense themselves. The Belfast Chamber 
of Commerce, however, as well as various 
public meetings, and every Irish witness 
examined by the Commission, had ex- 
pressed the readiness of Ireland to bear 
any temporary loss. He was surprised, 
therefore, to hear the statements which 
had been made that night, which ap- 
peared to him to be mere evasions of 
the real point at issue by the House and 
by the Government. It was not for a 
private Member to devise a scheme for 
this purpose, and it was trifling with 
the question to ask whether the loss 
should be borne by particular counties. 
It was for the Government to arrange 
the details. The powers of the railway 
companies were now used to prejudice 
Trish trade. Goods could be conveyed 
from Liverpool to Limerick for 20s., 
while from Dublin to Limerick the rate 
was 27s. 6d., and there were innumerable 
instances of this system. As to taunts 
respecting Home Rule, his duty was to 
use existing machinery as he best could 
for his country. He might believe 
Irishmen would manage their affairs 
better; but this did not preclude him 
from supporting measures which would 
benefit his country. The Chief Secre- 
tary held up the present system as a 
barrier to reform when he represented 
a measure which would intrust power 
to an English Administration as a be- 
trayal of nationality. He himself might 
as well say that Irish Members thereby 
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evinced theirconfident expectation within 
a few years of obtaining an Irish Par- 
liament. The real issue was between 
unity of management and that of com- 
anies with a various policy ; and if Ire- 

d took the risk of loss she might fairly 
claim an Irish Railway Board. A large 
share of the management was now 
vested in English shareholders, the best 
managed lines being those under the 
exclusive direction of Irishmen, while 
_ the companies which scandalously mis- 
managed comprised English sharehold- 
ers. The trade of Ireland required a 
system of management which might: en- 
tail a temporary loss, and this neither 
English nor Irish directors could be 
expected to incur. The Government 
ought not to shut the door to this de- 
mand, though it was not backed by 
monster meetings, which it was absurd 
to expect on such a question. In 1868 
the Peers and Commoners of Ireland 
united in a declaration, stating that if 
in the 11 years which might be required 
to make the Irish railways pay their 
own way, there should be any loss that 
should be met out of Irish resources, 
and that nothing would be more easy 
than to raise the money by a tax upon 
Irish property, which would be improved 
in value by the proposed change. That 
declaration was signed by 72 Irish 
Peers, and by 90 Irish Members of 
that House out of 105; and as four of 
these Members were also Members of 
the then Government, it could not be 
expected that they would sign it. He 
said that he never knew of such una- 
nimity upon an Irish question. [4 laugh. ] 
He knew that there was some dissent ; 
but the declaration he referred to was a 
proof that Ireland was represented by 
72 Peers, and he might say 97 Common- 
ers were prepared to accept the pecuniary 
responsibility of the measure they re- 
commended — namely, that the Irish 
railways should be placed under a ge- 
neral Board of Management, with a 
view to reduce expenses, and to the intro- 
duction of a general and uniform tariff 
for goods and passengers, which would 
have greatly augmented the traffic and 
promoted the welfare and prosperity of 
Ireland. He contended that, when Ire- 
land was prepared to tax her own re- 
sources to guard against any possibility 
of loss to the Imperial Exchequer, the 
House of Commons ought to be slow to 
reject a = sal like the present. 

Mr. ONOLLY said, he had heard 
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with great satisfaction the excellent 
speeches of the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land and the noble Marquess opposite 
(the Marquess of Hartington). He had 
come from Ireland on purpose to oppose 
a Motion which he regarded as nothing 
less than a gigantic job. It was little 
to the credit of Ireland that 79 Peers 
and 90 Members of Parliament had 
found it consistent with their self-respect 
to ask the House, in an abject and 
menial form, to help them to pay their 
railway fares. For his part, rather than 
sign such a document, he would have 
thrust his hand into the fire. He could 
conceive no greater disgrace to any set 
of men than that they should ask the 
House of Commons to apply the national 
resources to their private ends. He 
trusted the proposition would be scouted 
by hon. Members on both sides of the 
House. Why could not Irishmen show 
that they could manage their own affairs 
rather than call upon the Government 
to interfere in their behalf whenever 
they found that they could not make 
both ends meet? To put the railways upon 
sound commercial principles was an ob- 
ject worthy of the House, but that could 
not be done by Government interference. 
He believed that he would give his vote 
on that occasion in opposition to every 
other Irish Member; but he was pre- 
pared to do so, and to justify it when 
the proposition came before his consti- 
tuents. The agitation, in fact, came 
from the higher classes, who ought to 
be ashamed of themselves for having 
set it on foot. The lowerclasses had taken 
no part init. The examples of France and 
Belgium, where Government manage- 
ment was applied, showed the case. A 
hard-and-fast line was drawn with respect 
to fares and charges, which bore heavily 
upon trade, and Mr. Allport, the spirited 
manager of the Midland Railway, would 
tell them that any such hard-and-fast 
line in this country would be fatal to 
its prosperity. On the Midland, where 
commercial principles prevailed, no less 
than 9,000 different rates were made for 
the special cases of the different trades. 
This consideration was unknown where 
railways were under Government ma- 
nagement. The decision of the House 
would be received by all honest men in 
Ireland, and by all those interested in 
the good and solvent lines, with the 
greatest satisfaction, and by those inte- 
rested in the bankrupt and insolvent 
lines, with the greatest humiliation. 
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Mr. O’GORMAN said, as it was his 
intention to vote against the Motion of 
the hon. Member for Kerry (Mr. Blen- 
nerhassett), for whom he entertained the 
highest respect, it was expedient that 
he should explain the reasons for his 
hostility. At the present moment it 
was a consolation to know that Irish 
people were employed upon the Irish 
railways ; but it was not necessary for 
him to be a Helenus, or to change 
his sex and become a Cassandra, in 
order ‘to prophesy that, if ever the 
Irish railways were delivered over to 
the English Government, three weeks 
would not elapse before every Irishman 
employed on them would be sent about 
his business, and every man, from chief 
superintendent to lowest porter, would 
be superseded by an Englishman. The 
officers would be told to go to America 
with a vengeance—or to ‘‘ Hell or Con- 
naught.” 

Mr. SPEAKER: I must remind the 
hon. Member that his language ex- 
ee the licence of Parliamentary de- 

ate. 

Mr. O’GORMAN said, he did not 
think his language was worse than that 
of the hon. Member opposite who called 
the right hon. Member for Greenwich 
(Mr. Gladstone) a ‘‘trickster.”” The 
language he (Mr. O’Gorman) had used 
was perfectly well known; it was per- 
fectly historical; it was used by a man 
who took the mace from off the Table 
of the House; but of course he would 
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again. His Excellency said—“ Sir Her- 
cules, How is it they have not drained 
the Park?’ ‘‘ Isuppose,”’ said Sir Her- 
cules, ‘‘ they are so deeply interested in 
draining the rest of the country that 
they have not got to this yet.” As an 
Irishman, bound to do all he could to 
keep te prepare out of Ireland, he was 
compelled to vote against the Motion. 

Mr. GOLDSMID said, that, in ac- 
cordance with the suggestion of the 
right hon. Baronet opposite (Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach), he was perfectly prepared 
to withdraw his Amendment, and take 
the division on the proposal of the hon. 
Member for Kerry. [Cries of “No, 
no!” 

Ms! SPEAKER asked whether it was 
the pleasure of the House to permit the 
hon. Member for Rochester to withdraw 
his Amendment? and there being cries 
of “No!” 

Mr. SPEAKER put the Question, 
‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out 
stand part of the Question.” 


The House divided :—Ayes 56; Noes 
241: Majority 185. 


Mr. SPEAKER: I must point out to 
the House the position of the Question at 
the present moment. The House, by 
its recent vote, has declared that the 
words proposed by the hon. Member for 
Kerry (Mr. Blennerhassett) shall not 
stand part of the Question. The only 
word, consequently, which stands part 
of the Question at the present moment 


with pleasure beg pardon if he had gone | is the word ‘‘That.” If the House de- 
beyond the Rules. If the English Go- | sires either to affirm or to negative the 
vernment were allowed to tamper with! proposition of the hon. Member for 
Irish railways, Irish railways were at! Rochester (Mr. Goldsmid) the proper 
an end. The only disgracefully mis- | course would be to allow those words of 
managed railways were those that had|the hon. Member for Rochester to be 
English connections ; those that had only |added to the Question, and that the 
Trish connections were fortunate and re- | House should then take such a course as 
spectable. The moral he deduced from | it thinks proper with regard to the Main 
that was, ‘‘ Keep Englishmen away and | Question so amended. 

you will be respectable ;” and that was| Mr. O’REILLY, while bowing to the 
all he wanted todo. He would relate! Speaker’s decision, thought that on a 
a story as to the mode in which England | previous occasion a different course was 
treated Ireland. A certain Lord Lieu- | pursued. 





tenant—as to whose name it did not! 
matter—was out riding a horse in Phoenix 
Park in company with a man well known 
for his wit, scholarship, and patriotism, 
who had represented Knocktopher for 
40 years in the Irish Parliament, the 
late Sir Hercules Langrishe. The horse | 
stumbled in a boggy part and threw his 
Excellency, who fell on his ears, but 
being an Irish horse it threw him back 


Mr. BUTT apprehended it to be 


‘quite in Order to negative the Amend- 
‘ment of the hon. Member for Rochester 
|(Mr. Goldsmid), it being competent to 


any Member to propose the insertion of 
an entirely different set of words after 
“that.” He had understood from the 
right hon. Baronet (Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach) that the Government were not 
prepared to support the Amendment, 
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and if it was to be negatived it was im- 
material at what stage the division was 
taken. 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH 
explained that he had said it would be 
more convenient if the hon. Member for 
Rochester withdrew his Amendment, 
and if the House divided on the original 
Resolution. Some few Members having, 
however, objected to that wihirewel 
they had better proceed to a division. 

Mr. O’REILLY asked whether, if 
the words were added, the Question 
would then be put as a substantive 
Question ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: I may state that it 
has sometimes happened that the House 
has negatived the proposal that the 
words proposed to be added should stand 
part of the Question; but the effect of 
that vote is that an entry is made upon 
our Journals that the word “that” is 
the only word which remains. To avoid 
that inconvenience, therefore, I would 
submit to the House that the more con- 
venient course would be to allow the 
words to be added, and then to vote the 
affirmative or negative upon the Main 
Question. 

Mr. DISRAELI: To prevent any 
unnecessary confusion, I only wish to 
say that while I should have preferred 
voting on the original issue, I shall now, 
after the course that has been taken, 
support the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Rochester (Mr. Goldsmid). 


Then Motion amended by adding the 
words— 

“the purchase of the Irish Railways by the 
State would be financially inexpedient, would un- 
duly enlarge the patronage of the Government, 
and seriously increase the pressure of business 
in Parliament.” 


Main Question, as amended, put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 235 ; Noes 
59: Majority 176. 


Resolved, That the purchase of the Irish Rail- 
ways by the State would be financially inexpe- 
dient, would unduly enlarge the patronage of 
the Government, and seriously increase the 
pressure of business in Parliament. 


AYES. 
Adderley, rt. hn. SirC. Bailey, Sir J. R. 
Allsopp, 8. C. Ball, rt hon. J. T. 
Anstruther, Sir W. Barclay, J. W. 
Arkwright, A. P. Barrington, Viscount 
Arkwright, F. Bassett, F. 
Assheton, R. Bates, E. 
Backhouse, E. Baxter, rt. hon. W. E. 
Baggallay, Sir R. Beach, rt. hn. Sir M. H. 
Bagge, Sir W. Beach, W. W. B. 





Bell, I. L. 

Benyon, R. 
Beresford, Colonel M. 
Biddulph, M. 


riggs, W. E. 
Brise, Colonel R. 
Broadley, W. H. H. 
Bruce, hon. T. 
Brymer, W. E. 
Bulwer, J. R. 
Burt, T. 
Callendery W. R. 
Cameron, C. 
Cameron, D. 
Campbell, C. 
Cartwright, F. 
Cave, rt. hon. 8. 
Cecil, Lord E. H. B. G. 
Chapman, J. 
Charley, W. T. 
Cholmeley, Sir H. 
istie, W. L. 
Clarke, J. C. 
Clifford, C. C. 
Clifton, T. H. 
Clowes, S. W. 
Cochrane, A.D.W.R.B. 
Cole, H. T. 
Conolly, T. 
Corbett, J. 
Cordes, T. 
Corry, J. P. 
Cotes, C. C. 
Cowper, hon. H. F. 
Cross, J. K. 
Cross, rt. hon. R. A. 
Cuninghame, Sir W. 
Cust, H. C. 
Dalkeith, Earl of 
Dalrymple, C. 
Damer, Capt. Dawson- 
Davenport, W. B. 
Davies, D. 
Davies, R. 
Denison, W. E. 
Dillwyn, L. L. 
Disraeli, rt. hon. B. 
Dowdeswell, W. E. 
Duff, M. E. G. 
Dyke, W. H. 
Eaton, H. W. 
Edmonstone, Admiral 
Sir W. 
Edwards, H. 
Egerton, hon. A. F. 
Elliot, Admiral 
Emlyn, Viscount 
Estcourt, G. B. 
Evans, T. W. 
Fielden, J. 
Fitzmaurice, Lord E. 
Fitzwilliam, hon. C. 


Ww. W. 
Folkestone, Viscount 
Forsyth, W. 

Foster, W. H. 
Gardner, J. T. Agg- 
Gardner, Richardson- 
Garnier, J. C. 
Goldsmid, Sir F. 
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Gordon, rt. hon. E. 8. 
Gordon, W. 

Gower, hon. E. F. L. 
Grantham, W. 


Gregory, G. B. 
Grey, Earl de 
Grieve, J. J. 
Gurney, rt. hon. R. 
Hall, A. W. 
Halsey, T. F. 
Hamilton, Lord G. 
Hamond, C. F. 
Hankey, T. 

Hardy, rt. hon. G. 
Havelock, Sir H. 
Henley, rt. hon. J. W. 
Hermon, E. 
Hervey, Lord F. 
Heygate, W. U. 
Hill, A. 8. 

Hill, T. R. 
Hodgson, W. N. 
Hogg, J. M. 
Holford, J. P. G. 
Holker, J. 

Holland, 8. 

Holms, W. 

Holt, J. M. 

Home, Captain 
Hopwood, C. H. 
Huddleston, J. W. 
Isaac, S. 

Jackson, H. M. 
James, W. H. 
Jenkins, D. J. 
Johnson, J. G. 
Johnstone, H. 
Jolliffe, hon. Captain 
Jones, J. 
Kingscote, Colonel 
Knight, F. 
Knowles, T. 
Laird, J. 
Learmonth, A. 
Lee, Major V. 
Leeman, G. 
Legard, Sir C. 
Legh, W. J. 
Lennox, Lord H. G. 
Lindsay,- Lord 
Lloyd, M. 

Lloyd, 8. 

Lloyd, T. E. 
Lopes, H. C. 
Lopes, Sir M. 
Lowther, J. 
Macduff, Viscount 
Macgregor, D. 
Mackintosh, C. F. 
M‘Lagan, P. 
M‘Laren, D. 
Mahon, Viscount 
Maitland, J. 
Majendie, L. A. 
Makins, Colonel 
March, Earl of 
Marten, A. G. 
Mellor, T. W. 
Mills, Sir C. H. 
Monckton, hon. G. 
Monk, C. J. 
Montgomerie, R. 
Muntz, P. H. 
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Mure, Colonel 

Naghten, A. R. 

Nevill, C. W. 

Newport, Viscount 

Noel, E. 

Northcote, rt. hon. Sir 
8. H. 


O’Gorman, P. 
Onslow, D. 
Palmer, C. M. 
Parker, Lt.-Col. W. 
Pease, J. W. 
Peel, A. W. 
Pelly, Sir H. C. 
Peploe, Major 
Phipps, P. 
Plunkett, hon. R. 
Polhill-Turner, Capt. 
Price, Captain 
Raikes, H. C. 
Rashleigh, Sir C. 
Reid, R. 
Rendlesham, Lord 
Repton, G. W. 
Ripley, H. W. 
Robertson, H. 
Rothschild, N. M. de 
Round, J. 
Russell, Sir C. 
Samuda, J. D’A. 
Sandon, Viscount 
Sclater-Booth,rt. hn.G. 
Scott, Lord H. 
Scott, M. D. 
Scourfield, J. H. 
Seely, C. 
Selwin - Ibbetson, Sir 
H. J. 


Building 


Shaw, R. 

Shute, General 

Sidebottom, T. H. 

Simonds, W. B. 

Smith, A. 

Smith, F. C. 

Smith, S. G. 

Smith, W. H. 

Smollett, P. B. 

Somerset, Lord H. R.C. 

Stanhope, hon. E. 

Stanhope, W. T. W.S. 

Stanley, hon. F. 

Steere, L. 

Stewart, M. J. 

Storer, G. 

Talbot, C. R. M. 

Trevelyan, G. O. 

Turner, C. 

Twells, P. 

Wait, W. K. 

Walker, T. E. 

Waterhouse, 8S. 

Whalley, G. H. 

Wheelhouse, W. 8S. J. 

Whitelaw, A. 

Whitwell, J. 

Wilmot, Sir H. 

Wilmot, Sir J. E. 

Wilson, C. 

Winn, R. 

Wolff, Sir H. D. 

Yeaman, J. 

Yorke, hon. E. 

Yorke, J. R. 

Young, A. W. 
TELLERS. 

Barttelot, Col. W. B. 

Goldsmid, J. 


NOES. 


Anderson, G. 
Archdale, W. H. 
Bass, A. 

Bateson, Sir T. 
Beresford, Lord C. 
Biggar, J. G. 
Bowyer, Sir G. 
Brady, J. 

Browne, G. E. 
Bryan, G. L. 

Butt, [. 

Carter, R. M. 

Cogan, rt. hn. W. H. F. 
Collins, E. 
Conyngham, Lord F. 
Corry, hon. H. W. L. 
Cowan, J. 

Crichton, Viscount 
Dixon, G. 

Dodds, J. 

Downing, M‘C. 
Dunbar, J. 
Errington, G. 

Gore, W. R. O. 
Gray, Sir J. 
Hamilton, Marquess of 
Harrison, J. F. 
Herbert, H. A. 
Kavanagh, A. MacM. 
Leatham, E. A. 
Leslie, J. 


Lewis, C. E. 
Lewis, H. O. 
Locke, J. 
Macdonald, A. 
M‘Carthy, J. G. 
M‘Kenna, Sir J. N. 
Mulholland, J. 
Mundella, A. J. 
Nolan, Captain 
O’Cleary, K. 
O’Conor, D. M. 
O'Donnell, F. H. 
O’Donoghue, The 
O'Neill, hon. E. 
O'Reilly, M. 
O’Shaughnessy, R. 
Redmond, W. A. 
Reed, E. J. 
Smith, E. 
Smyth, R. 
Stuart, Colonel 
Swanston, A. 
Synan, E. J. 
Thompson, T. C. 
Trevor, Lord A. E. Hill- 
Wallace, Sir R. 
Whitworth, W. 
Williams, W. 
TELLERS. 
Blennerhassett, R. P. 
O’Conor Don, The 
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BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE—THE DE. 
BATE ON THE WEST AFRICAN 
SETTLEMENTS.—OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. DISRAELI: I ventured yester- 
day in deference to what I believed to 
be the general wish of the House, to 
state that we would arrange that the 
debate on the Ashantee War and the 
Cape Coast Settlements should be re- 
sumed on Monday next; but from the 
forms of the House, and the manner in 
which it was arranged at the moment, 
my hon. Friend who brought forward 
that Motion (Mr. Hanbury) would find 
himself in an embarrassing position, as 
it would interfere with the progress of 
Business in Committee of beasts to- 
morrow, being an Amendment to Supply. 
If my hon. Friend would agree to bring 
it forward as a substantive Motion on 
Monday, the debate could then take 
place, as I have promised, and the gene- 
ral Business of the House would not be 
interfered with. I would therefore sug- 
gest that he should bring forward his 
Motion in a substantive form and with- 
draw it as an Amendment to Supply. I 
understand my hon. Friend the Member 
for Tamworth is not in the House now; 
but he has signified his willingness that 
that arrangement should be made, and 
we therefore agree to that course being 
pursued. 


BUILDING SOCIETIES BILL—[{Bu1 65.) 
(Mr. Torrens, Mr. Walpole, Mr. Gourley, Mr. 
Goldney, Mr. Dodds, Sir Charles Russell.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr. W. M. TORRENS moved that 
the Bill be now read a second time, with 
the view of obtaining the sanction of the 
House to its principle, and referring it 
to a Select Committee for the considera- 
tion of its details. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS said, the 
Government had no objection that the 
Bill should be read a second time, on 
the understanding that it be referred to 
a Select Committee, in order that its 
clauses should be carefully considered. 
The Bill, as he understood it, was drawn 
on the lines of the Building Societies 
being kept as Friendly Societies, and not 
turned into Joint Stock Companies. That 
was the principle of the Bill to which, 
on the part of the Government, he was 
willing to assent ; but he thought many 
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of the clauses required very careful con- 
sideration by a Select Committee, and it 
might be necessary to empower the Com- 
mittee to examine witnesses. 


Motion agreed to. 
Bill read a second time, and committed 
to a Select Committee. 


And, on April 30, Committee nominated as 
follows :—Mr. Spencer Wa.rote, Mr. Torrens, 
Mr. Gotpney, Mr. Gourtey, Sir Cuarzzs Rus- 
seLL, Mr. Dopps, Mr. Wuee.Hovse, Mr. Wurrt- 
wel, Mr. Catuenper, Mr. Leeman, Mr. Soxt- 
cirok GENERAL, Mr. ALExanpER M‘ArrtuvurR, 
Mr. Sart, Mr. Parmer, Mr. Witt1am Denison, 
Mr. ANDERSON, and Mr. Torr :—Power to send 
for persons, papers, and records; Five to be the 
quorum. 


GAME BIRDS (IRELAND) BILL. 
(Viscount Crichton, Mr. Serjeant Sherlock, The 
Marquess of Hamilton.) 

[Brun 37.] COMMITTEE. 


Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Clause 1 (Grouse season to begin on 
12th August and partridge season on 
10th September in Ireland). 


Mr. ERRINGTON moved, in page 1, 
line 5, to leave out from “and,” to 
“September,” in line 6, inclusive. Clause 
1, line 15, to leave out from “‘ and,’’ to 
“September,” in line 16. From “and,” 
in line 16, to end of the clause. The hon. 
Gentleman said that the Bill had now 
been before the country for a considerable 
time, and it might appear somewhat 
strange that the opinions expressed upon 
it had been of a very various nature. 
This was to be accounted for by the fact 
that the interests proposed to be dealt 
with were situate in different parts of 
Treland, and existed under remarkably 
different circumstances. Therefore, he 
thought it impossible to frame such a 
measure as should give satisfaction to 
all the interests concerned. ll the 
Committee could hope to do was so to 
mould the present Bill as to make it 
acceptable to the greatest possible num- 
ber of interests, and as little as possible 
injurious to the interests which it could 
not hope to serve. This was the object 
of his Amendment, and he understood 
that the noble Lord (Viscount Crichton) 
who had charge of the Bill did not op- 
pose it. Under these circumstances, he 
should not inflict upon the Committee 
his reasons for the Amendment; but 
would merely state that its object was 
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to exclude — from the Bill, and 
consequently to leave the law unaltered 
as concerned the commencement of par- 
tridge shooting. He might say the 
feeling in Ireland was decidedly in fa- 
vour of a change in grouse shooting, 
but the balance of opinion was extremely 
strong against any change in the period 
of partridge shooting. He was glad 
that the noble Lord had consented to 
the Amendment; because if the Bill had 
gone forward as it stood, it would have 
sacrificed the interests of the greater 
part of the country to those of a small 
minority. 

Mr. W. ORMSBY GORE said, he 
did not wish to go against the already 
expressed opinions of the House, but 
would be ready to compromise an Amend- 
ment which stood in his name by taking 
an intermediate day, and would name 
the 16th of August, which he believed 
would suit all parties. 

THe CHAIRMAN explained that the 
Amendment could not be put unless the 
Amendment then before the Committee 
was withdrawn. 

Tue O’CONOR DON hoped the hon. 
Gentleman would not press his Amend- 
ment. He himself had always opposed 
the alteration of the time of the com- 
mencement of grouse shooting; but 
he found the great majority of those 
interested in the matter in Ireland were 
opposed to his view, and he did not 
think it would be wise for them in the 
West of Ireland to oppose the general 
opinion of those who took the greatest 
interest in the question. 

Viscount CRICHTON expressed his 
willingness to accept the Amendment re- 
lating to the commencement of partridge 
shooting. 

Mr. M‘CARTHY DOWNING ex- 
pressed his belief that the feeling was 
stronger in favour of alteration in par- 
tridge shooting than in that of grouse. 
The weather broke at the end of Sep- 
pane: and very little shooting could be 

one. 

Mr. O’CONOR said, the hon. Member 
for Cork (Mr. Downing) must be very 
much mistaken, if he thought birds got 
wild in Ireland towards the end of Sep- 
tember. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered 7o-morrow, 
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PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS (RE- 
TURNING OFFICERS) BILL.—[Bux 68.] 


(Sir Henry James, Sir William Harcourt.) 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Sm HENRY JAMES, in moving 
that the Bill be now read a second 
time, said, that its object was to increase 
the fees payable to Returning Officers at 
Parliamentary elections; for, of late 
years, the duties thrown upon them had 
been largely increased, and it would be 
found that the fees which they were en- 
titled to receive did not sufficiently 
recompense them for the extra duties 
imposed upon them. By ancient custom 
—or what was called the common law 
of the land—the Returning Officer could 
make no charge for expenses upon any 
candidate at a Parliamentary election, 
in accordance with the assumption that 
they, as sheriffs of counties and mayors 
of boroughs, should execute the Queen’s 
writ free of charge, whether to successful 
or unsuccessful candidates. Not only was 
it prohibited by the common law to make 
any such charge, but also by the statute 
passed in the reign of William III. it 
was clearly and distinctly laid down that 
no Returning Officer could make any 
charge whatever in respect of the elec- 
tion of a Parliamentary candidate. By 
the 7 & 8 Will. III. a penalty of £500 
was imposed upon any serene Officer 
who made such a charge; and, by the 
18 Geo. II., the only charge which could 
be legally made against any candidate 
for either a county or a borough was for 
the erection of booths for polling places, 
and for clerks to preside in them. That 
provision was extended to boroughs by 
the Reform Act of 1832. These were 
the only charges imposed by statute or 
by common law on any Member of that 
House in England. In Ireland, by the 
Act of 13 Vict., their liabilities were 
strictly defined, and were fixed at £5 for 
each booth, and so much per day for 
each clerk employed in the booths. That 
state of the subject continued until the 
Ballot Act of 1872, which enacted that 
the expenses of conducting the elections 
ree be charged in the same way as 


the charges hitherto imposed on the 


candidates. He was sure it was not the 
intention of the framers of that Act, nor 
of the House, that the liabilities of the 
candidates should be increased, But 





there could be no doubt in the mind of 
anyone who had gone through a con- 
tested election that charges had been 
made on candidates which were not jus- 
tified by the law, and which were equally 
unwarrantable by conscience. His object 
in introducing the Bill was to do justice 
to the Returning Officers, and in the 
Schedule of the Bill he specified the 
charges which they would be entitled to 
make, and he proposed that there should 
be no other charges, unless by the ex- 
press agreement of the candidate in 
writing, and that all and such charges 
should be subject to taxation. He also 
proposed that the claims made by trades- 
men on the Returning Officer should 
likewise be subjected to taxation. He 
would then enact that the town clerks 
in boroughs should assist the mayors; 
and, if necessary, they should receive a 
slight remuneration for the increased 
duty which would be cast upon them. 
That would involve some increase in the 
rates, but an extremely small one. The 
Bill provided that the ballot boxes should 
be those of the municipality. The ex- 
penses of school board elections and 
others showed that a great deal less 
money was required for Parliamentary 
elections. The substance of the Bill was 
contained in the Schedule. He begged 
to express the hope that the Government 
would agree to the measure being re- 
ferred to the consideration of a Select 
Committee. He thought it was only 
fair the Returning Officers should have 
an opportunity of being heard, and be- 
sides there were minute details which 
could only be settled by a Committee. 
He had followed the example of the Act 
that regulated such matters in South 
Australia, where the charges were all 
specified in the Schedule, and where the 
expenses of candidates were only a third 
or a fourth of what they were here. 
The whole question of the expenses in 
connection with elections would after- 
wards have to be dealt with. We had 
got rid of corrupt practices; but a sys- 
tem had been growing up in connection 
with the employment of agents which 
was almost equally objectionable, and 
made the expenses almost as great. He 
hoped this measure would be accepted as 
an instalment of a greater one, which he 
would not shrink from endeavouring to 


carry. : 
Mr. C. LEWIS agreed that the Bill 
was, in its main provisions, a very useful 
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one; but there were several provisions 
in it which made him heartily support 
the proposal to refer it to a Select Com- 
mittee. The third clause appeared to 
him to be very objectionable. It pro- 
vided that the Returning Officer should 
be entitled to demand a deposit from 
any candidate before the election, and in 
case that deposit was not made he 
should be able to return the other can- 
didates. It was no light burden cast 
upon the town clerks of large boroughs 
when Parliamentary contests took place. 
Though it might only happen once in 
four or five years, the municipality of 
which he was the officer might not be 
willing to pay for these extra services. 
He thought he should be placed in the 

sition of an under-sheriff, and paid 
rineotly and honourably for his services. 
He thought the present Bill proceeded 
on wrong lines altogether in recognizing 
the liability of candidates to pay these 
expenses, and he would suggest that it 
was a mistake to throw upon candidates 
the expense of the Returning Officer. 
It seemed to him that it was the office 
of the State to provide the machinery 
by which the electors might exercise 
their franchise. 

Mr. T. E. SMITH said, he did not 
wish to oppose the second reading of 
the Bill, or that it be referred to a Select 
Committee ; but he thought the power 
proposed to be conferred on the Return- 
ing Officer to exact a deposit from the 
candidate was a most objectionable one. 
If such a clause were passed, it would 
have a very injurious effect upon a con- 
siderable number of candidates. He 
hoped they would be heard in their own 
behalf before the Committee. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS said, he 
did not object to the second reading, as 
it was intended that the Bill should be 
referred to a Select Committee. It must, 
however, be clearly understood that the 
question as to whether candidates should 
pay their own expenses was not to be 
imported into the inquiry of the Com- 
mittee upstairs. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
to a Select Committee. 


And, on May 5, Committee nominated as fol- 
lows:—Mr. Spencer Watrorz, Sir Henry 
James, Mr. Huppizston, Sir Witu1am Har- 
court, Sir Cuartes Russert, Mr. Ditiwyn, 
Viscount Cricntoy, Mr, Wenrwortn Beav- 
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mont, Mr. Coorz, Mr. Downtne, Mr. Sravetey 
Huo, Sir Corman O’Locuten, Sir Cuartzes 
Mutts, Sir Epwarp CoLesrooxg, Mr. Macarr- 
ney, Mr. Locuz, Mr. Cameron of Locurst, and 
Mr. Norwoop :—Power to send for persons, 
papers, and records ; Seven to be the quorum. 


MUNICIPAL PRIVILEGES (IRELAND) 
BILL—[Brux 33.] 
(Mr. Butt, Sir John Gray, Mr. Bryan, Mr, P. J. 
Smyth.) 


COMMITTEE. 


Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” —(Mr. Butt.) 


Sm MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH 
moved, as an Amendment, that the 
Order be discharged, and that the Bill, 
which involved many legal technicalities, 
be referred to a Select Committee. He 
had made a private communication of 
his intention to the hon. and learned 
Gentleman opposite. He had no desire 
to shelve the Bill; but the appointments 
of sheriffs in England were governed by 
various statutes, some of them of at 
antiquity, and he thought that a Com- 
mittee composed of his noble Friend 
(the Marquess of Hartington), himself, 
and a few other legal Members, would 
soon be able to arrive at a mutual un- 
derstanding, and perhaps be better able 
to settle the details of this measure than 
a Committee of the Whole House. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out- 
from the word ‘‘That” to the end of 
the Question, in order to add the words 
‘the Bill be committed to a Select Com- 
mittee,”—( Sir Michael Hicks-Beach,) 
—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. BUTT said, the proposal took 
him by surprise. However, he accepted 
the proposal, though with considerable 
reluctance, as he did not see what there 
was to be referred to a Select Committee. 
The measure involved no legal techni- 
calities whatever, and he distrusted the 
proposal of the right hon. Baronet, as he 
believed it would be cited as a verifica- 
tion of the boast made by certain journals 
in Ireland that, although the second 
reading had been assented to by the Go- 
vernment, some means would be found 
of strangling the Bill in Committee, 
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Tat ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Dr. Batt) believed that the 
Bill could be much more advantageously 
considered in a Select Committee than 
in a Committee of the Whole House. 
Great inconvenience would be caused if 
the Bill should not receive full conside- 
ration, for it was in direct conflict with 
the Prerogative of the Crown and the 
system which prevailed in England. 
Besides, one of the Members for Lon- 
donderry (Mr. R. Smyth) had given 
Notice of an Amendment to the Bill. 
There existed no desire to interrupt its 
progress, but rather to make its provi- 
sions exactly conformable to those of the 
English system. 

Mr. R. SMYTH explained that it was 
not from any spirit of hostility to the 
Bill, but owing to peculiar local circum- 
stances, that he had placed on the Paper 
a Motion for the po of the county 
of Londonderry from its operation. 

Mr. M‘CARTHY DOWNING ex- 
pressed a hope that the hon. and learned 
Member for Limerick (Mr. Butt) would 
agree to the proposition of the Govern- 
ment. 


Question put, and negatived. 
Words added. 


Main Question, as amended, put, and 
agreed to. 


Bill committed to a Select Committee. 


And, on May 5, Committee nominated as fol- 
follows :—Sir Micuari Hicxs-Bgacu, Marquis 
of Hartineton, Mr. Arrorney Generat for 
TreLanpd, Mr. Burt, Mr. Gotpney, Mr. Leeman, 
Mr. D. Puiunxer, Mr. Cuarites Lewis, Sir 
Cotman O’Locuien, and Mr. Grecory: Power 
to send for persons, papers, and records ; Five to 
be the quorum. 

And, on May 7, Mr. Power added. 


House adjourned at a quarter 
to One o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, 29th April, 1874. 


MINUTES. ]—Ways anp Mrans—considered in 
Committee—Resolution [April 28] reported. 

Pusiic Brits — Second Reading —Game Laws 
(Scotland) [17], put off. 

Second Reading—Referred to Select Committee— 
Metropolitan Buildings and Management [3]. 

Select Committee—Offences against the Person * 
[13], nominated. 

nar as amended—Game Birds (Ireland) * 

37]. 


{COMMONS} 
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METROPOLITAN BUILDINGS AND 
MANAGEMENT ACT. 
(Colonel Hogg, Mr. Grantham, Sir Henry Wolff) 


SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 


CotoneL HOGG, in moving that the 
Bill be now read the second time, said, 
that no one would deny the importance 
of a measure which dealt with the re- 
gulation of the buildings of this vast 
metropolis, with the construction and 
management of its streets, the regu- 
lating the storing of inflammatory 
substances, with protection against fire, 
and with many other cognate mat- 
ters. The object of the Bill was to 
extend and modify the enactments of 
an Act which was introduced by Lord 
Lincoln in 1855. It was the result of a 
long and careful consideration by the 
Metropolitan Board of Works, after con- 
sultation with numerous persons carry- 
ing on the various trades and manufac- 
tures affected by its provisions. Not- 
withstanding this the Board were fully 
aware that a Bill of this great magnitude, 
the details of which were of so complicated 
and technical a character, might be sus- 
ceptible of improvement, and he was 
therefore prepared, as soon as it should be 
read a second time, to move that it be re- 
ferred toa Select Committee, before which 
the parties who were specially affected by 
any of the provisions would be at liberty 
to be heard by counsel. The buildings 
of the metropolis were at present under 
the provisions of an Act passed in 1855 
(the Metropolitan Building Act) and its 
subsequent Amendments; but it had been 
found in the working of that Act by the 
Board of Works that many anomalies had 
arisen under it. And he might here men- 
tion that it was exactly 100 years since 
this matter was first dealt with compre- 
hensively by legislation — namely, in 
1774. Since then the provisionsof that Act 
had been amended and extended in ac- 
cordance with the growing circumstances 
of the metropolis. In 1844 the Metropo- 
litan Buildings Act was passed for the re- 
gulation and construction of buildings in 
the metropolis; and it repealed and re-. 
enacted with many additions the Act of 
1774; andagain in 1855, as hehad already 
mentioned, another Bill was introduced 
and passed by Lord Lincoln, altering to 
a great extent the Act of 1844. This Act 
was amended by further statutes in 1850 
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and 1861 and 1869. The object of the 
present Bill was to remove the anomalies 
and amend the defects of the Act of 1855. 
It was the opinion of the Board that 
many important parts of this Act re- 
quired amendment, and they had there- 
fore brought forward the present Bill 
which proposed to repeal the whole of 
the existing statutes, to re-enact such of 
their provisions as seemed necessary and 

roper. The object of the Bill was four- 
old—namely, to consolidate the Build- 
ing Act, with the Amendments required 
by experience to confer powers for the re- 
gulation and management of the streets, 
to make special provisions against fire, 
and to provide better protection for the 
Board in respect of sewers. He would 
refer at present only to the more salient 
provisions of the Bill. Amongst them 
was one of a very important character, 
relating to the division of houses by 
P walls :—it required that houses 
should be divided by strong party walls 
of adequate thickness to prevent the ex- 
tension of fire. By the Actof 1855 the 
limitation of the cubic contents of a 
building was fixed at 216,000 feet; but 
the magistrates had decided that that 
amount of cubical space might be con- 
tained on each separate floor. The Bill 

roposed that the 216,000 feet should 

e extended to 300,000 feet, but that the 
300,000 feet should comprise the whole 
building. The recent great fires in the 
metropolis justified, in the opinion of 
the Board, such an alteration—take for 
instance the destruction of the Steam 
Flour Mills in Thames Street, which was 
a building 250 feet in length without a 
single vertical division; while the recent 
fire at the Pantechnicon was an instance 
of a building of enormous dimensions 
with divisions which had proved totally 
incapable of resisting fire. With regard 
to the storing of inflammable substances, 
the buildings in which they were con- 
tained were not sufficiently safe; and 
the Metropolitan Board of Works re- 
quired increased powers in regard both 
to the storage of the materials them- 
selves and to the buildings in which they 
were placed. There could be no doubt 
that the regulation of this matter was 
of great importance to the security of 
life and property. The Bill gave the 
Board increased powers with reference 
to dangerous structures. With regard 
to the public streets and public places, 
many of which were in a state of great 
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neglect, and stood in need of legislative 
improvement, the Board asked for in- 
creased powers to deal with them. If 
Parliament granted such powers they 
would be able to deal with such cases 
as Stamford Street, where houses had 
been left for years in a dilapidated con- 
dition, and also Leicester Square, which 
had long been a disgrace tothe metropolis, 
and to compel the owners of property to 
put it into such proper condition as that it 
would not be a nuisance to the neigh- 
bourhood. Another object with regard 
to streets was that they should be of a 
width of 40 feet at least. Many owners 
of property were unwilling, when build- 
ing streets upon it, to build them of the 
width of 40 feet, their object, no doubt, 
was to obtain the largest rental by crowd- 
ing their land; but this could not be 
allowed in the construction of metropo- 
litan streets. The Board also took power 
to enforce their regulations as to the 
naming of streets and numbering of 
houses. Then as to the district sur- 
veyors :—these were to some extent in- 
dependent of the control of the Board 
of Works. The Bill proposed that hence- 
forward the Board should appoint the 
superintending architect and district sur- 
veyors, and should frame bye-laws regu- 
lating the qualifications and examination 
of the persons to be appointed ; the dis- 
trict surveyors would therefore act under 
the direct authority of the Board, and 
the Board would be directly responsible 
for whatever might be done under the 
authority of this Act. He would be 
quite prepared, however, if it was de- 
sired by the Institute of British Archi- 
tects, to insert in the Bill the clause re- 
lating to surveyors which was contained 
in the Act of 1855, which intrusted to 
the Institute the examination of candi- 
dates for the office of district surveyor. 
The Board had proposed to effect this 
arrangement by a bye-law; but they 
were prepared to introduce a clause into 
the Bill if the Institute desired it. The 
Bill gave power to the Board to enforce 
lines of frontage, to regulate, as he had 
intimated, the width of the streets and 
to prevent encroachments upon them, 
at to limit the height of buildings 
abutting on any street or open space. It 
was also proposed that all duties to be 

erformed by a magistrate under this 

ill should be assigned exclusively to 
one of the Metropolitan Police magis- 
trates; and power was given for the 
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appointment of two assessors, who must 
be architects of 15 years’ standing. At 
present the application under the Me- 
tropolis Building Act disturbed the or- 
dinary business of the Courts; moreover, 
at present there was considerable conflict 
between the magistrates of different 
Courts in respect of these matters, and 
the Metropolitan Board of Works thought 
that if one magistrate were appointed 
to exercise the entire jurisdiction in those 
matters it would secure greater unifor- 
mity in the decisions. The Bill contained 
a clause prohibiting the exhibition of 
staring advertising placards on the walls 
and hoardings in the public streets and 
thoroughfares, and also for preventing 
the pavements in the public streets from 
being made a medium for stencilled or 
painted advertisements. The proposal 
with regard to placards on the walls and 
hoardings had, however, excited a great 
deal of discussion recently in the news- 
papers, and earnest representations had 
been made to the Board that if “bill 
sticking’ were prohibited a large num- 
ber of men, upon whom their wives and 
children were dependent for bread, would 
be thrown out of employment and de- 
prived of the means of procuring support 
for their families. Under those circum- 
stances the Board thought they would 
not be justified in maintaining that clause 
in the Bill. But with regard to the 
stencilling on the pavements, they held 
that that was not exactly the place for 
advertisements. They would, however, 
leave that to the decision of the Select 
Committee. Objection had also been 
taken to the provision with respect to 
the heating apparatus now in use in 
various houses. The clause in the Bill 
was, however, identical with the clause 
in the Act of 1855, and the Board thought 
it better that the provision in question 
should go before the Committee. In 
conclusion, he assured the House that 
the Metropolitan Board did not wish in 
any way to interfere with the trade or 
manufactures of the metropolis. Their 
object was to give the metropolis the 
benefit of 18 years’ experience of the 
working of the Act of 1855, and he was 
sure they would have the approval of the 
House in their desire that the law should 
be consolidated. People were expected to 
know the law, but how could they know 
it if they had to look for it now in one 
place and now in another? He begged 
to move the second reading of the Bill. 


Colonel Hogg 
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Motion made, and Question proposed 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time,”’—( Colonel Hogg.) 


Mr. BERESFORD HOPE, on behalf 
of a very important body, the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, whom he 
might claim to represent in that House, 
there being no other member of the So- 
ciety in it, said he was glad to be able 
to express satisfaction with a statement 
made by the Chairman of the Metro- 
politan Board. The Royal Institute 
represented all the architects in the 
Kingdom, and more particularly those 
resident in the metropolis. They had 
had for many years the useful and 
honourable function of examining gen- 
tlemen for the office of district survey- 
ors, and thus, as it were, of licensing 
and approving them. In fact, the ap- 
pointment so regulated was a sort of 
degree, and the gentlemen thus chosen 
carried with them the evidence of com- 
petency. He hoped that such power 
would not be taken away. The Bill, as it 
stood, proposed that the statutable rights 
of the Institute should be remitted to the 
uncertain ‘provisions of a bye-law. If 
they were embodied in the Bill itself, 
the Institute would be satisfied. There 
were other provisions as to which the 
body which he represented had mis- 
givings; but, as he gathered from his 
hon. and gallant Friend that the Bill 
would be referred to a Select Committee, 
before which ample opportunity would 
be given for hearing and considering the 
various objections, he would not at this 
stage offer any opposition to the Bill. 
At the same time, he must point out 
that if the Bill had raised misgivings, 
its authors were responsible, from 
the unusual way in which they had 
drafted it. The old idea of a Bill was 
that it should appear in a form capable 
of at once receiving the Royal Assent. 
But this one began with a sort of pre- 
face of observations of an ex parte cha- 
racter. If this precedent obtained, he 
did not see why Bills should not in future 
be illustrated by cartoons. He would 
recommend the Home Secretary to avail 
himself of Mr. Tenniel’s very able pencil 
for the Licensing Bill, while no doubt 
the hon. Member for Carlisle could ob- 
tain the services of Mr. George Cruik- 
shank. 

Mr. SAMUDA said, he had himself 
given Notice of a Motion to refer the 
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Bill to a Select Committee, and he there- 
fore heard with satisfaction from the 
hon. and gallant Member for Truro 
(Colonel Hogg) that he himself proposed 
to adopt that course. The Bill had been 
in the hands of the public only a few 
days, and yet he was himself assailed by 
representations from the different trades 
and manufactures at the East end of 
London as to the immense mischief 
which would be occasioned by the pro- 
visions of the measure. His hon. and 
gallant Friend said that the Metropolitan 
Board of Works did not ask for any new 
and extended legislation; but if he 
looked more closely into the Bill he 
would find that it proposed most impor- 
tant and extensive alterations. He 
might almost say that if the measure 
were passed in its present shape it would 
practically banish manufactures from the 
metropolis. The Bill proposed to limit 
the iahie space of every building—now 
it was well known that the modern 


tendency of trade was to extend its 
operations—the Bill would enforce the 
manufacturers to contract their works. 
It was true that a clause was relied on 


to relieve manufacturers in cases where 
the Board should otherwise direct; but 
he would observe that it was unreason- 
able to expect owners of factories to 
submit themselves to the alternative of 
coming cap in hand to the Metropolitan 
Board for their permission, and failing 
toobtain it to sacrifice their power of 
carrying on their businesses, after having 
already spent large sums to enable them 
todo so. Then, under the words of the 
Bill, the Board would be enabled to 
interfere with the operations of the great 
Dock Companies. He presumed this 
could not be intended ; it certainly could 
not be allowed. He thought the traders 
and manufacturers had not been suffi- 
ciently consulted; and speaking at the 
request of a great number of very im- 
portant interests, he could only say that 
they did not admit that this Bill had 
been framed in accordance with their 
views. The Bill had clearly been framed 
principally, if not wholly, to avoid fires 
—a very desirable object, he admitted, 
but one that could only be entertained 
when proposals to restrict risk from fires 
were so framed as to leave the greater 
and more important interests of trade 
and manufacture free from objection- 
able interference fatal to their success. 
As to the district surveyors, they had 
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hitherto been an independent body, 
examined and approved by the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, and the 
traders and manufacturers of the metro- 
polis had reliance onthem. But this Bill 
proposed that the Metropolitan Board 
should be invested with power to select 
whom they thought proper for the office. 
[Colonel Hoce said, the Board intended 
to give way on that point.] Yes; but 
then the Board proposed to make regu- 
lations, regarding their examinations, 
by bye-laws. [Colonel Hoce: It was 
intended that clauses should be inserted 
in the Bill.] Though he would not 
oppose the second reading, he hoped the 
various interests affected by the Bill 
would have full opportunity of being 
represented by counsel or otherwise 
before the Select Committee, and that 
a certain interval between the second 
reading and the reference to the Select 
Committee would be secured by the 
House. 

CotonEL BERESFORD said, he had 
hoped thatthe “ harassing legislation,” on 
which the late Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer prided himself, had come to an end 
with the last Government; but it would 
be difficult to find a worse specimen of 
that legislation than was contained in 
the present Bill. If the “placard” 
clauses had been persevered with, he 
should certainly have opposed the Bill. 
He was glad his hon. and gallant Friend 
had, upon that point, ‘‘ surrendered at 
discretion,” and rendered it unnecessary 
for him to oppose the Bill. The effect 
of such a provision would be to throw a 
number of people out of employment. 

Mr. NORWOOD said, that the Bill, 
unless it were greatly modified by the 
Select Committee, would interfere seri- 
ously to the detriment of the trade and 
commerce of the metropolis. However, 
he understood that the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman was willing not only to refer 
the Bill to a Select Committee, but also 
to adopt the very terms of the Amend- 
ment which he put on the Paper to 
insure that the various parties affected 
should be represented by counsel before 
the Committee. [Colonel Hoge inti- 
mated assent.] That being so, he would 
not offer any opposition to the second 
reading ; but he trusted the Home Secre- 

would make it his business to see 
that the sanitary condition of the Metro- 
polis was not injuriously affected by the 
Bill, and that the Members who were to 
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sit on the Select Committee should be 
properly chosen. 

Mr. WATNEY said, that if it was 
necessary to legislate for the metropolis 
in the manner proposed by this Bill, he 
thought the same legislation would have 
to be applied to all the large towns of the 
country. He objected to the provision 
with respect to limitation of 300,000 
cubic feet as the contents of any one 
‘‘ building,” on the ground that had it 
been in operation before now, none of 
the large manufacturing or trading 
concerns of the metropolis could have 
been built. That might be easily un- 
derstood, when it was considered that 
300,000 was the cube of 67, and, there- 
fore, to build a house 67 feet high, and 
67 feet deep, would leave only 67 feet 
for frontage. He might be told there 
was a saving clause in the words, 
“unless the Board otherwise allow.” 
But why should people have to go, cap 
in hand, to the Metropolitan Board for 
permission, as long as what they pro- 
posed to build was not detrimental to 
the public welfare? With regard to the 


provision for the erection of party walls 
and the other precautions against fire— 
looking back to the great fires that had 
occurred within the last few years, it had 
been, in his opinion, impossible to pre- 
vent someof them from spreading. Take, 
for instance, the great fire at London 


Bridge some years ago. He ventured 
to say that it was impossible for a con- 
siderable time to arrest the progress of 
that fire, fed, as it was, with oil and 
other inflammable matter. Then, as to 
fires in buildings supported by iron 
columns, it was found that those columns, 
under the action of the fire, gave way as 
supports, and aided by their great heat 
to communicate the fire to woodwork, 
and thus contributed to extend it. In 
his opinion, such results might be pre- 
vented by enclosing the iron columns in 
brickwork, which would effectually pro- 
tect them from the action of the fire. 
Reference was made in the Bill by the 
hon. and gallant Member the Chairman 
of the Metropolitan Board of Works to 
the great fire which occurred lately at 
the Pantechnicon. The destruction of 
that building would not have been pre- 
vented had this Bill been in force. In 
that building there were iron doors; but 
they were all left open, and they were 
thus of no use in arresting the progress 
of the flames, and preventing them from 
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communicating from one room to an- 
other. Inthe present Bill he did not see 
any provision for keeping iron doors shut 
in buildings, and whatever legislation the 
Board might advise about iron doors, it 
would be practically impossible to see 
that they were kept shut. He thought 
that the Board should have the right of 
interference in the case of inflammable 
materials being stored, but not with- 
out. Builders were now allowed to 
erect sets of chambers, constituting 
houses, one above the other; and he 
could not conceive why sets of chambers 
over one another should not be allowed 
in manufacturing buildings. With re- 
gard to district surveyors, he thought 
they should be independent of the 
Board of Works, and that too much 
power should not be thrown into the 
hands of the Board; and with regard 
to the clause in the Bill pose that 
a police-magistrate should be appointed 
specially to hear applications in matters 
to which the provisions of the Bill were 
intended to apply, he considered it ad- 
visable that two magistrates should be 
appointed for the duties. There were 
great objections to the clause by which 
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‘timber merchants were not allowed to 


store timber, without placing a wall 
round it, and if this were to be carried into 
effect, their premises would have to be’ 
considerably enlarged, where there was 
opportunity for so doing, but where 
there was not, it would be impossible 
for them to carry on their trade; he 
hoped, therefore, that these clauses 
would be reconsidered. With respect 
to buildings, he thought the Metropoli- 
tan Board of Works had taken an 
erroneous view of their duties. What 
they had to do was, to take care that 
a building was sufficiently safe, and it 
was only in the case of dangerous struc- 
tures that they should have the right to 
interfere. However, he hoped the 
changes proposed to be made in the Act 
of 1855 would prove advantageous to the 
public interest. 

Mr. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH said, 
he did not intend to join in the chorus 
of objections to the Bill; he would 
rather congratulate the hon. and gal- 
lant Gentleman (Colonel Hogg) on hav- 
ing made an attempt to deal on an 
adequate scale with the Metropolitan 
Building Act of 1855, which was noto- 
rious for its defects—in particular it had 
allowed a great many houses to be built, 
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which from the beginning were unfit for 
human habitation. The hon. and gal- 
lant Gentleman had acted wisely in ex- 
pressing his readiness to have the Bill 
referred to a Select Committee. There 
were in the Bill many clauses which 
bore in a very important manner upon 
the health of the inhabitants of London, 
and it seemed only natural and obvious 
that the Medical Officers of the vestries 
should have been consulted with respect 
to these clauses. He understood they 
had not been consulted, and that they 
objected to many provisions of the Bill; 
and, therefore, he hoped the Medical 
Officers would be heard by the Select 
Committee. With regard tothe preven- 
tion of fires, he did not hope for very 
much from the Bill, because, until we 
had such a water supply that we could 
have an unlimited quantity in a few 
minutes, we could not do much to dimi- 
nish the ravages of fires when they once 
broke out. It was only by enforcing 
constant supply, with hydrants in every 
street, giving a plentiful supply of water 
immediately, that we could hope to pre- 
vent the destructiveness of fires. 

Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE aid, 
that so far from complaining of the 
_— asked for by the Metropolitan 

oard, he only wished that greater 
powers than those contained in the Bill 
had been inserted, because until we had 
some centralization of authority in Lon- 
don, it would always be the worst go- 
verned metropolis in Europe. He 
thought that before introducing such a 
Bill as this, they ought to know dis- 
tinctly what the present state of things 
was. What were the powers of the 
district surveyors? The condition of 
the district lying between the Knights- 
bridge Barracks and Hyde Park Corner 
was perfectly disgraceful from accumula- 
tions of dirt and the effluvia from drains, 
which had the effect of producing fever, 
and of reducing the value of property in 
the neighbourhood. The district sur- 
veyor, it appeared, had nothing to do 
with the matter, and therefore he should 
like to know what were the powers 
entrusted to those surveyors. At the 
same time he considered the Bill was a 
step in the right direction. 

ERMAN Sir JAMES LAWRENCE 
said, the hon. and gallant Gentleman 
the Chairman of the Board had stated 
that the Bill did not interfere with the 
traders and manufacturers of the metro- 
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polis; but anyone who had read the provi- 
sions of the Bill must see that it would 
interfere most materially with some of 
the manufactures of London — particu- 
larly those that were carried on in the 
suburbs. However well adapted to streets 
of dwellings, it was inapplicable to 
wharfside premises, and it would inter- 
fere to such an extent with many busi- 
nesses that it would drive them away. 
Because it was difficult to extinguish a 
fire in a large warehouse, it was pro- 
vided that large warehouses were to be 
prohibited; and further, if an existing 
warehouse were altered or if a fire oc- 
curred in it, it was to be divided into a 
number of cells—which would prevent 
the proprietor continuing his trade. 
Warehouses such as those belonging to 
Messrs. Marshall and Snelgrove, Cook, 
Pawson, Morrison, and Leaf could not 
be erected in future if the Bill passed. 
The Bill was drawn on the same lines 
as one that had been twice withdrawn 
in anticipation of threatened opposition ; 
and therefore its re-introduction had 
taken London by surprise. Besides being 
inimical to trades, it was objected to by 
the Medical Officers of Health, and also 
by the Institute of British Architects ; 
and a member of the Institute had said 
to him, ‘‘One cannot imagine who can 
have drawn a Bill which shows so much 
ignorance of construction.” The City 
Architect told him that he had received 
no communication with reference to the 
Bill. If carried out in its entirety it 
would interfere with the employment of 
thousands and tens of thousands in the 
metropolis. As to the limitation of 
height to 65 feet, the common law 
rightly protected adjoining properties 
from detriment, but the proposed limi- 
tation of 65 feet was one that would not 
be listened to in Manchester or Liver- 
pool. If-the Bill was not materially 
altered in the Select Committee, he 
should move its rejection on the Motion 
for the third reading. 

Mr. STEVENSON complained that 
the Bill went into matters of detail 
which must seriously hamper architects 
and builders, without securing any cor- 
responding advantage. He objected to 
the limitations as to shop fronts, pro- 
jecting windows, and balconies; for he 
much wished to see our architects do 
something to break the dull monotony 
of the London Streets. Then, as to the 
width of streets, it was a matter which 
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very much concerned ventilation and the 
free circulation of air. Instead of re- 
quiring every street, however short, to 
be 40 feet in width, and so compelling 
the erection of deep blocks of buildings, 
supposed to be ventilated by wells in 
which the air was stagnant, he believed 
it would be more healthy, because more 
conducive to the circulation of air, if we 
permitted shorter streets of lesser width 
to be opened up. 

Mr. KINNAIRD hoped the Select 
Committee would not meet before Whit- 
suntide, so that there might be ample 
time for district surveyors and others to 
examine the Bill. He trusted the work 
of the Select Committee would prepare 
the way for a comprehensive measure of 
local government for the metropolis, 
which he hoped the Ministry would in- 
troduce next Session. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS said, the 
local government of the metropolis was 
no doubt a large and serious question, 
and one which must be entertained at 
some time ; but certainly not at present. 
This Bill was important in two ways— 
as affecting the public interest and as 
affecting trades and industries—it was 
important that the Regulations proposed 
by the Board of Works should be made 
as effective as possible in the interests 
of the public ; and it was important that 
the interests connected with trade and 
commerce should have their case amply 
considered—and it would be the desire 
of Parliament to get out of any legisla- 
tion the maximum of public benefit with 
the minimum of inconvenience and dis- 
turbance to private interests. He would 
not enter into any of the details referred 
to by hon. Members in the course of 
this discussion—except to make one ob- 
servation on the question of fire. The ob- 
ject of some of the provisions of the Bill 
was to diminish the frequency and, per- 
haps, also the extent of fires; but he 
could not help saying he hoped that at 
some time provision would be made for 
a more plentiful supply of water to the 
metropolis. The existing regulations 
were lamentably inefficient, and before 
long the matter must attract the serious 
attention of Parliament. As to the im- 
portant clause providing for the appoint- 
ment of a special police magistrate to 
deal with the questions that would arise 
under the operation of the Bill, he was 
inclined to think that justice was better 
administered by a magistrate dealing 
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with all classes of cases that might be 
brought before him, and that a Judge, 
however well intentioned, in dealing 
with a special class of cases, was apt to 
get into a groove. He should object 
also to the peculiar way in which the 
magistrate was proposed to be paid—a 
way which interfered with the applica- 
tion of fines and penalties, and took them 
out of their usual channels. This clause 
ought not to become law without at- 
tracting the serious attention of the Go- 
vernment and of the House. Un- 
doubtedly the Bill ought to be referred 
to a Select Committee, and to a carefully 
appointed one ; and it was his intention 
to propose that six members should be 
appointed by the House, three to repre- 
sent the Metropolitan Board, and three 
to represent the trades affected, and that 
five members should be appointed by 
the Committee of Selection. It was also 
desirable that the Motion which stood 
on the Paper in the name of the hon. 
Member for Hull (Mr. Norwood) should 
be adopted, so that those who would be 
affected by the Bill should have the op- 
portunity of appearing by counsel be- 
fore the Committee. The Medical Offi- 
cers of Health ought also to be heard 
with reference to the sanitary provisions 
of the Bill. The Bill was brought in on 
the 20th of March, and ordered to be 
printed on that day; and it was de- 
livered on the 1st of April. If counsel 
were to be heard, the Committee would 
have to sit some time ; and if it did not 
meet until after Whitsuntide the effect 
would be to postpone legislation and 
lose the work which had been done. He 
therefore proposed that the Committee 
should sit in a fortnight, which would 
give time to those interested to prepare 
the cases they wished to present to the 
Committee, and would give the Bill a 
chance of passing this Session. 

Mr. GOSCHEN thought the pro- 
posals of the right hon. Gentleman were 
fair, and would give satisfaction to those 
whose interests were affected. He must 
also express his satisfaction at the with- 
drawal of the clauses relating to ad- 
vertisements, which had caused great 
consternation. It would have been a 
bad return for the great obligations hon. 
Members were under to the bill-stickers 
to have harassed that useful interest at 
present. 

Motion agreed to :—Bill read a second 
time. 
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Mr. ASSHETON CROSS moved that 
the Bill be referred to a Select Com- 
mittee. 

CoroneL HOGG said, the Bill had 
been in the hands of hon. Members 29 
days; and, if a fortnight were allowed 
before the Select Committee met, he 
hoped there would be no further delay. 
He had brought it in with an earnest 
desire to pass it this Session. He had 
no reason to complain of the manner in 
which the Bill had been received. The 
district surveyors had to do with build- 
ings only, and therefore had nothing to 
do with the condition of the sewers in 
Belgravia, complained of by the hon. 
Member for the Isle of Wight, about 
which complaint should be made to the 
Inspector of Nuisances of the vestry. 
The City was en at the Metro- 
politan Board by three members, one 
an architect, who had taken much in- 
terest in this Bill; and, therefore the 
City could not plead surprise. Streets 
of 40 feet width were as narrow as could 
be sanctioned for public traffic. The 
hon. Baronet the Member for Lam- 
beth (Alderman Sir James Lawrence) 
complained that the trades of London 
had not been consulted ; but the fact was 
a variety of trades had been requested 
by the Board several years ago to state 
their objections to the Bill in detail. 
They had been heard vivd voce against 
several clauses, and all their objections 
had been duly considered. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill committed to a Select Committee of Eleven 
Members, Six to be nominated by the House, 
and Five to be nominated by the Committee of 
Selection. 


Ordered, That all Petitions presented against 
the Bill during the present Session be referred 
to the Committee ; and that such of the Peti- 
tioners as pray to be heard by themselves, their 
Counsel, or Agents be heard upon their Peti- 
tions, if they think fit, and Counsel heard in 
favour of the Bill against the said Petitions :— 
Power to send for persons, papers, and records; 
Five to be the quorum. 


GAME LAWS (SCOTLAND) BILL. 
(Ur, M‘Lagan, Sir Edward Colebrooke, Mr. Orr 
Ewing, Mr. Maitland.) 


[BILL 17.] SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr. M‘LAGAN, in moving the second 
reading of the Bill, said: Mr. Speaker, 
—An apology is scarcely necessary from 
me for having introduced so early in 
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this Parliament the question of the game 
laws, for it is ripe for legislation. Four 
Sessions during the last 25 years have 
been occupied by the labours of two 
Select Committees appointed to investi- 
gate this subject. Part of another Ses- 
sion was spent in trying to make amend- 
ments on Bills and propositions before 
the House. In almost every Session of 
the last Parliament the subject of the 
game laws was discussed, and in one 
year no fewer than seven or eight dif- 
ferent measures were brought forward. 
Not only has the subject been agitated 
throughout the country, but nearly every 
Chamber of Agriculture has expressed 
an opinion as to what amendments on 
the existing laws relating to game are 
necessary in order to effect a settlement 
of this vexed question. Therefore, I am 
fully warranted in saying that it is ripe 
for legislation. It would have been de- 
sirable to make the Bill applicable to 
England, Scotland, and Ireland. I 
framed it with that view, and I was pro- 
mised the assistance of the Members for 
Norfolk and Leicestershire, who so well 
understood the practical parts of the ques- 
tion. An hon. Member from Ireland 
also offered his aid to enable me to carry 
out my original aim ; but the suddenness 
of the Dissolution of Parliament, and 
other causes, have forced upon me the 
necessity of confining the Bill to the 
game laws of Scotland alone. There are 
three interests which must be taken into 
account in dealing with the game laws— 
namely, those of the landlord, of the 
tenant, and of the community at large. 
The landlord is affected in so far as the 
game laws protect his property against 
trespassers, and also protect certain wild 
animals which add to the value of his 
estate. The farmer is affected in so far as 
he is interested in the protection of his 
crops, alike from trespassers and from 
the depredations of game. The general 
public are affected by the increase of 
crime which is annually committed under 
the Game Acts. The present game 
statutes affect all these interests in one 
way or another, and I have endeavoured, 
in framing this Bill, to give equal weight 
and consideration to each. The first 
and fourth parts of the measure are de- 
voted to these three interests, the second 
part deals with the relations of landlord 
and tenant, and the third part fixes the 
machinery by which the provisions of 
the Bill are to be carried out. Some of 
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the witnesses who were examined before 
the Committee which sat in 1872 and 
1873 recommended that the game laws 
should be abolished entirely; but, on 
being cross-examined, most of these 
gentlemen were obliged to admit that if 
the game laws were abolished it would 
be necessary to have a more strin- 
gent law of trespass than now exists. 
Official documents -show that there is 
scarcely a country in Europe or Ame- 
rica, from despotic Russia to the Re- 
publican United States, which has not 
a law of trespass. In the United 
States, 27 out of 34 of the States have 
a game law, or what is very like it, a 
stringent law of trespass. In 1848 the 
game laws were abolished in Prussia 
and other German States, but so great 
was the amount of damage done to 
landed property that it was found neces- 
sary to re-impose ‘the game laws, or a 
very stringent law of trespass. A few 


of the witnesses examined before the 
Committee to which I have referred, also 
recommended that an inalienable con- 
current right should be given to the 
landlord and tenant to shoot game. 


What would be the result of such a 
measure? If the landlord and tenant 
chose to exercise the rights the Legisla- 
ture gave them, the result would be the 
extermination of winged and ground 
game. If, on the other hand, the land- 
lord wished to reserve the game to him- 
self, he would easily manage to do so by 
some stipulations in the lease. Or they 
might both enter into a contract whereby 
the game might be increased to such an 
extent ‘as to inflict a great deal of loss 
and damage upon the country. Such a 
measure would be quite ineffectual to 
secure the end in view. As an illustra- 
tion, I may mention that one witness 
informed the Committee that he had full 

ower under his lease to kill rabbits on 

is farm, but he did not exercise it for 
fear of giving offence to the gamekeeper 
and the landlord, and the consequence 
was that his crops were so eaten up by 
game that he was compelled to remove 
to another part of the country. Another 
recommendation was that hares and 
rabbits should be taken out of the game 
list. That was no novel suggestion, for 
as far back as in the Committee of 1845, 
high authorities, such as the late Mr. 
Pusey and Sir Harry Verney, bore tes- 
timony that ground game was incom- 
patible with good farming and the pre- 
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servation of crops. And almost every 
Chamber of Agriculture has approved 
of this suggestion. I propose that hares 
and rabbits should be taken out of the 
game list, and I justify that by the 
benefit which onl be conferred on the 
farmers and on the community at large. 
First, as regards the farmers; the great 
cause of their dissatisfaction with the 
game laws is the damage done to their 
crops by the ground game; reduce the 
numbers of these, and the complaints 
from the tenants will be less frequent. 
Then as regards the community; the 
10,000 convictions which take place 
annually under the Game Acts form an 
amount of crime which may well arrest 
the attention of every legislator and 
social reformer. If you trace the career 
of a poacher to its origin, you will find 
that the first criminal act he committed 
was the taking of a hare or rabbit, and 
that he did so without thinking for a 
moment he was doing anything wrong. 
A man may be walking across a field 
when a hare or a rabbit starts up. He 
catches and kills it—is seized ey the 
gamekeeper, who was watching him all 
the time, and is convicted and fined. If 
unable to pay the fine, he is thrown into 
prison, where he becomes contaminated 
by the bad characters with whom he 
comes in contact. He leaves prison with 
a complete loss of self respect, and the 
degradation he has suffered leads him to 
commit other offences, so that a down- 
ward career which began with the simple 
taking of a hare or rabbit may terminate 
on the gallows. Let us ask ourselves 
whether, in passing Acts which are at 
variance with the moral sense of the 
community, and tend to increase crime, 
legislators are not more culpable than 
the men who break the law? One ob- 
jection which has been made against 
the Bill is that it would lead to an in- 
crease of trespass, and also to the ex- 
termination of hares and rabbits. Now, 
what is the Scotch law of trespass ? 
Two lawyers — Mr. Murray, of Edin- 
burgh, and Sheriff Barclay, have ex- 
plained the law to mean this—If you 
find a man trespassing on your = 
perty, and you warn him off, if he does 
not leave you can use violence to com- 
pel him, and can also make him pay 
damages. If, therefore, the law has 
any effect in preventing poaching, 
my Bill will provide all that is ne- 
cessary. For I retain all the pro- 
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visions against trespassing in pursuit of 
winged game, and if by the present law 
you can apprehend a man trespassing 
under suspicious circumstances you can 
equally do so under these provisions of 
my Bill. As regards extermination, the 
object of the Bill is to reduce the number 
of hares and rabbits, but not to exter- 
minate them; and if we do not reduce 
the number of these animals in the 
country, we will never settle this ques- 
tion. Clause 10 of the Bill provides 
that anyone wishing to preserve hares 
and rabbits can do so by enclosing the 
land in such a way as to prevent egress, 
after giving due notice and taking out 
a licence. I insert that provision be- 
cause I do not see why a proprietor 
should be debarred from preserving 
ground game so long as he does not 
thereby interfere with the rights and 
property of his neighbours, any more 
than a man who cultivates turnips and 
carrots should be prohibited from also 
cultivating roses and other flowers. I 
should like here to say a word on 
another branch of the subject. I believe 
there has been a great deal of exaggera- 
tion in the statements made respect- 
ing the evils of deer forests. Some 
statistics were given in evidence before 
the Committee last year as to the num- 
ber of sheep displaced by deer, and it 
was found that the annual produce 
of this number only amounted to some- 
thing like one day’s consumption of 
butchers’ meat in the country, while 
a mere fractional difference was caused 
in price, even though the venison, and 
the live animals, and meat imported 
were not taken into account in esti- 
mating the difference. The next point 
has reference to the jurisdiction of the 
Justices of the Peace. The Bill provides 
that all offences under the game laws 
should be transferred from the jurisdic- 
tion of the Justices of the Peace to that 
of the Sheriff. In making this propo- 
sition, I do not wish to cast the slightest 
reflection upon the Justices. I believe 
that no body of gentlemen discharge 
their duties more conscientiously than 
the Justices do; but still it is necessary 
that those who administer our laws 
should be above suspicion. Now in this 
matter, that cannot be said to be the case. 
Many people believe that they have a 
right to kill hares or rabbits and 
they do not think that a proprietor has 
any more right to the wild animals on 
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his property than they have. And it 
does not tend to increase the confidence 
which a man should have in our laws 
when he finds that poachers are tried 
by a bench of Justices, most of whom 
are notorious game preservers. We 
are all apt to have our judgments 
warped by prejudice. And as Sheriff 
Barclay very clearly put it—‘ there is 
in connection with sport an exceedingly 
keen and strong feeling to increase game, 
and to punish the destroyer of it,” 
which is very apt to bias a sportsman ; 
and most country gentlemen are sports- 
men, from among whom the country 
Justices are selected. I have the less 
hesitation in suggesting the transference 
of the jurisdiction from the Justices to 
the Sheriff as the Legislature has already 
in about a dozen Acts of Parliament 
— the administration of them even 
rom suspicion. For instance, under the 
Bread Act, no miller or baker can act as a 
Justice ; under the Mutiny Act, no mili- 
tary officer, in billeting soldiers; under 
the Factory Act, no occupier, or father, 
son, or brother of an occupier of a fac- 
tory; under the Salmon Fishing Act, no 
fishing proprietors; under the Licensing 
Act, no brewer, maltster, distiller, or re- 
tailer of excisable liquors; under the 
Mine Acts, no coal master or tenant of 
coal works ; no road trustee, in an appeal 
to quarter sessions from a meeting of 
road trustees of which he is a member ; 
no solicitor, or procurator, or partner of 
any such, in any matter whatever falling 
under the jurisdiction of Justices. An- 
other provision in the first part of the 
Bill gives protection by a close time, and 
makes it an offence to kill game within 
dates specified in the fourth clause; 
and here I may remark that a mistake 
has crept in, and that the dates of close 
time ought to be from the Ist February 
to the 12th August following. Then 
comes the clause for the protection of 
eggs of game, and protection against 
trespassers in pursuit of game, and pro- 
tection against the poisoning of game. 
The next portion of the Bill which com- 
mends itself to our attention is, that 
affecting the relation between landlord 
and tenant as regards game. By 
the present law of Scotland a tenant 
has a right to kill game unless there is 
an agreement to the contrary ; but not- 
withstanding this provision, most land- 
lords reserve the game to themselves. 
By the law of England the tenant has 
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the right to the game unless reserved by 
the landlord, which is more in accord- 
ance with the principle of justice, for it 
is just that he should have a right to 
the game on whose crops it feeds. But 
it is a matter of little importance in prac- 
tice who has the right to the game, as 
most landlords in England and Scotland 
reserve it. There are certain conditions 
attached to this alteration of the law. 
First, existing leases are not affected by 
it. Second, if the landlord does not 
reserve the right of killing the game, 
the tenant cannot assign it to any other 
party without the landlord’s consent. 
Third, if the landlord reserves the game 
he must state in the lease the value he 
attaches to it. This proposition was 
specially suggested to me by the discus- 
sion on the rating of game when the 
rating liability was under discussion. 
In England it matters not what the rent 
may be; the tenant is not assessed upon 
that, but upon the general annual value 
of the land, and if that has been de- 
teriorated by over-preservation of game, 
the tenant would have recourse under 
that Bill to a means of recovery of the 
difference between the value of the land 
and that to which it had been de- 
teriorated by over-preservation of game. 
In Scotland we are assessed upon the 
actual rent paid which is mentioned in 
the lease. Certain landlords have been 
accustomed to make special agreements 
with the tenant—that is, they will 
reserve the game, and will allow a cer- 
tain sum to the tenant on condition that 
he shall preserve the game ; and I know 
some instances where a tenant has got a 
reduction of his rent to the extent of 2s. 
per acre, and sometimes more, these 2s. 
per acre being deducted from the agri- 
cultural value. This reduced rent is men- 
tioned in the lease, and is the sum on 
which the assessment is laid; and then 
the landlord and tenant do not pay their 
fair share of the rate, and the other rate- 
payers are compelled to pay more than 
their share. This provision will do 
away with the injustice to the public. 
This provision has another advantage. 
In the 14th clause there is a provision 
that if the landlord who reserves the 
game does not keep it down to what 
may be considered a fair and reasonable 
extent, he shall be liable to the tenant 
for any excess of damage done. Now, 
the great difficulty in such a case would 
be to say what was a fair and reasonable 
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amount of game. In this case a fair 
and reasonable amount of game would 
be estimated by the value of it stated 
in the lease, and which was mutually 
agreed on by landlord and tenant. The 
fourth condition which I attach to the 
alteration or assimilation of the law is, 
that if any landlord wishes to let the 
game, he shall give the first offer of it 
to the tenant at the value he puts on the 
game in his lease. I never heard of any 
tenant complaining of a landlord shoot- 
ing over his farm, and I never met a 
farmer who did not complain of the 
sporting tenant. The landlord has sym- 
pathy with the tenant. He takes care 
that the fences are not destroyed by 
over-preservation. The sporting tenant, 
on the other hand, pays a good rent for 
the game, and tries to recoup himself by 
over-preservation ; and the result is the 
destruction of fences and crops. I think, 
therefore, we should do away with the 
dissatisfaction of the tenant on this 
oint, if we were to provide that the 
andlord, if he let the game at all, should 
give the tenant the first offer of it. I 
know there is some objection to this, and 
that while game might be kept down on 
some farms, it might be preserved to a 
great extent on a farm in the middle of 
an estate. I shall be glad if any 
remedy can be suggested for injury that 
might occur in such a case. Another 
part of the Bill is that which deals with 
compensation for damages. The prin- 
cipal point of it is that no landlord shall 
be entitled to bring an action against 
his tenant after three months from the 
time when the breach of contract has 
taken place ; and that no tenant should be 
at liberty to bring an action against the 
landlord unless he gives three weeks, 
notice of his intention to do so before 
the crop is taken off the ground. In 
Clause 14 I have stated, that if there has 
been any agreement between the land- 
lord and tenant after hares and rabbits 
have been taken out of the game- 
list, the tenant should be entitled to 
be recouped for an excess of damages. 
I know that objection has been taken 
to this, and that it has been said, 
“Tf you take hares and rabbits out 
of the game-lists, why make the land- 
lord pay afterwards?’ My reason 
is this. I find that after the agita- 
tion of the subject, various landlords 
have been regres for the reser- 
vation of game ‘and hares and rab- 
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bits’”’ to themselves, and if that be so, 
I think it is absolutely necessary that 
the landlord shall still be liable for 
damages. In Clauses 15 and 16I allow 
the landlord to have an action against the 
tenant for breach of contract, butin the 
consideration of that I prohibit him from 
exercising the right of interdict. That 
isto say, ifthe tenant goes shooting over 
his land when there is an excess of game, 
the landlord should not have the right of 
interdicting him. That clause is not my 
own. I took it from a Bill which met 
with great favour in the late House of 
Commons. That Bill was introduced by 
the late Lord Advocate, and met with 
considerable acceptance by the House. 
Some object to the clause, some think it 
a good part of the Bill, and some think 
it arbitrary. For my own part, I think 
it very hard that landlords, in spite of 
contracts, will persist in preserving game 
toa greater extent than was intended. 
It is only in such cases that the power 
given by this Bill will be exercised, and 
itis only in such cases that we would 
prevent the landlord from exercising his 
right at law. The other provisions are 
very simple. They refer to the settle- 
ments of disputes by arbitration. If the 
parties cannot agree, the case shall be re- 
ferred to the Sheriff, who shall have it 
in his power to appoint a man to inquire 
into the matter and report to him, and 
the decision of the Sheriff shall be final. 
There shall be no appeal from him to the 
Court of Session. The last clause of the 
Bill refers to deer forests. Though I 
have introduced into the Bill a provi- 
sion for putting up deer fences by the 
owner or tenant of a deer forest, if re- 
quired by the lessee of the adjoining ag- 
ricultural or sheep farm, I have at the 
same time allowed the alternative of a 
sheep fence, which would prevent sheep 
from trespassing in the deer forests. In 
Committee last year, the farmers com- 
plained very much, not so much that the 
deer came out, as that the sheep tres- 
passing in the forest were hounded out 
by the keepers’ dogs. They would be 
satisfied if the owners of deer forests 
would put up sheep fences, and I am 
glad to say that the owners of forests 
who are in this House, all have said that 
it is quite reasonable, and they are pre- 
pared to do it themselves. There are 
other provisions which I should think it 
necessary to introduce into this Bill, and 
I will assure hon. Gentlemen on both 
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sides of the House that if the Bill is 
allowed to go into Committee, I shall 
be willing to listen to any sugges- 
tions for improvement from either side 
of the House. Itis impossible that you 
can get every man to agree to all its 
provisions. I was quite prepared to find 
that a number of hon. Members are op- 
posed to the Bill generally, but I am 
quite prepared to listen to any Amend- 
ment from them when we get into Com- 
mittee. Several other provisions might 
be introduced in Committee. For in- 
stance, the noble Lord the Member for 
East Suffolk moved a Resolution, which 
was only lost by the casting vote of the 
Chairman—namely, that any one selling 
game should take out a licence for doing 
so. And another useful suggestion has 
been made to me—namely, that game- 
dealers should keep a book, in which 
they should enter the names and ad- 
dresses of all those from whom they 
— game, and which book should 

e open to inspection. We have a pre- 
cedent for this in the Pawnbrokers’ Act, 
a similar provision in which has had the 
effect of increasing the facilities for 
detecting crime. In the Committee last 
year we had two divisions on what I may 
eall the main points of this Bill. One 
division took place on the Amendment 
of the hon. Member for Leicestershire ; 
and it was this—that rabbits should be 
struck out of the game list. That 
Amendment was carried by 11 to 7. The 
hon. Member for Norfolk moved that 
hares should be included in that Amend- 
ment; but on a division the proposal was 
defeated by 10 to 8, still showing that 
the opinion of the Committee was 
strongly in favour of taking hares and 
rabbits out of the game list. It must not 
be supposed that I am propounding any 
new principle. The main proposal is 
that hares and rabbits should be taken 
out of the game lists. The first time 
that was proposed was in 1867, when 
the hon. Member for Perthshire did 
me the honour of putting his name on 
the back of the Bill I then introduced. 
Hon. Members on the opposite side of 
the House have therefore heard of this 
proposal before. I trust that in the re- 
marks I have made I have said nothing 
that would tend to provoke any bad 
feeling or increase the bitterness which 
unfortunately prevails in many parts of 
the country on this much vexed ques- 
tion. I have endeavoured to steer clear, 
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and I am convinced, from what I have 
heard, that those who oppose this Bill 
will not pursue a different course. Great 
courtesy was shown by the Mover of the 
Amendment in giving me notice of his 
intention, even before the Bill was 
tabled. If in my remarks I have said 
anything to remove his objections—if he 
considers that there are any good points 
in the Bill, I would put it to him whe- 
ther he would not obtain his object as 
well by allowing the Bill to be read a 
second time, and move in Committee any 
Amendments he wishes, and which I 
should be glad to consider. I can assure 
.the House that I feel the sooner this 
question is settled the better, because I 
am convinced that if a moderate measure 
is not accepted, the House will soon have 
to consider a much larger scheme. I 
thank the House for allowing me to de- 
tain them so long, and I beg to move 
that this Bill be now read a second time. 


Game Laws 


Motion made and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Mr. M‘ Lagan.) 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS: I must 
apologize to the House for rising so 
early in the debate and interposing be- 
tween the hon. and gallant Gentleman 
(Colonel Alexander), who has given 
Notice of an Amendment; but as I am 
obliged to leave the House on other 
business, I think it only right that the 
House should know what the views of 
the Government are before I am called 
away. I may state at the outset that 
no one feels more than I do the great 
attention which the hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. M‘Lagan) has given to this impor- 
tant subject. He was a Member of the 
Select Committee which inquired into 
this subject last year, and no one on 
that Committee took a more active and 
useful part. It was essential that the 
Committee should obtain full informa- 
tion as to the law of Scotland on this 
subject, in order that it might be con- 
sidered in relation, not to the case of 
England alone, but in relation to the 
whole United Kingdom. I must, how- 
ever, state that the Government feel 
compelled to oppose the measure he has 
brought in, and for the reasons which I 
will now give. In the first place this 
question of the game laws affects the 
whole of the United Kingdom, and not 
Scotland alone; whereas the provisions 
of this Bill are restricted to Scotland 


Mr. U' Lagan 
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alone, and that involves the objection 
that it makes the law of Scotland differ 
still more widely from that of England, 
instead of following the recommenda- 
tion of the Committee to make the law 
of Scotland assimilate to that of Eng- 
land. A still greater objection to the 
Bill consists in the sweeping character 
of the measure as declared in Clause 4, 
for that clause repeals all statutes, laws, 
and usages relating to the protection of 
game, or of any wild animal classed or 
named in any Act of Parliament along 
with any game, as defined in the Bill, 
with a view to its protection, which may 
now be in force in Scotland. That is 
undoubtedly a sweeping proposition, and 
is one of the largest measures to be in 
the hands of a private Member which I 
ever knew laid on the Table of this 
House. I may say, further, that in 
order to carry such a measure at the 
hands of a private Member a consider- 
able amount of justification would be 
required. I must say, further, that even 
should the Bill be accepted by the House 
it would not be a settlement of the case. 
It is clear that this Bill is not, and can- 
not be, a settlement. We have a Bill 
by another private Member dealing with 
the same subject in an entirely opposite 
spirit. If this Bill should pass—as I 
hope it will not—we shall have another 
Bill brought in, and then the House 
would discover that it had satisfied no- 
body—that it had unsettled everything 
and settled nothing. If the hon. Gen- 
tleman will look at the scope of this Bill, 
I think he will see why it is that it 
settles nothing. In the first place, those 
who advocate the total abolition of the 
game laws cannot be expected to be 
satisfied by this Bill, for it contains 
stringent regulations for the protection 
of game; therefore they would remain 
unsatisfied. Those who take the oppo- 
site view of the case, and wish game to 
be preserved, would be equally unsatis- 
fied, because, although it is true that 
there are provisions for protecting cer- 
tain game, yet while hares and rabbits 
are taken out of the game list, the ques- 
tion of trespass is left undealt with. 
The hon. Member proposes, no doubt, to 
make the law of trespass more stringent 
with regard to winged game; but hares 
and rabbits having been taken out of the 
list, the Bill goes directly in the teeth of 
the recommendation of the Committee, 
that if hares and rabbits were taken out 
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there must be a more stringent law. 
This is the fatal objection which the Go- 
vernment take—that hares and rabbits 
are taken out of the game list; yet the 
land is left totally unprotected in regard 
to trespass committed in pursuit of hares 
and rabbits. I believe that if the Bill 
were passed into law, the persons first to 
cry out against its operation would be, 
not the landlords, but the tenants. If 
Parliament throws open the land to all 
ersons who may come upon it to shoot 
ome and rabbits—which will then be 
regarded as vermin—you cannot but 
expect there will be plenty to overrun 
the land when they know they cannot be 
punished for doing so. The damage to 
the crops that will then take place will 
really be due to our action in passing 
this Bill. The hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
M‘Lagan) says there are provisions 
which would do away with that, by 
making the sellers of game subject to 
licence and registration. But if hares 
and rabbits are no longer game, no tres- 
pass could take place in respect to them, 
and therefore no protection would be 
afforded in this way. These are the ob- 
jections we have; and we say that if 
any private Member of this House brings 
forward a Bill on the game laws, he 
must deal not only with part of the sub- 
ject, but with the whole of it—he must 
not only protect the tenant from the 
ravages of an excessive quantity of 
game, but he must protect both the 
landlord and tenant from damages done 
by trespassers. When we come to the 
question of night trespass— which is 
dealt with by the 9th section—I have 
always understood the law, not of Eng- 
land only, but of Scotland also, to be 
that persons who go out armed late at 
night really do not come under the game 
laws at all, but that the penalties of the 
law are directed against persons who go 
out armed in such a way as is likely to 
lead to a breach of the peace, and are 
not game laws but peace preservation 
laws. I believe that is the view that all 
learned Judges have taken of this law. 
Why treat as belonging to game what 
should be treated as a matter for the 
preservation of the public peace? But 
if hares and rabbits are taken out of 
the game laws, and are left at the mercy 
of whoever chooses to pursue them, 
night poachers will still go out in large 
numbers—and the same breaches of the 
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moment—without being liable to the 
penalties provided for the infraction of 
the game laws. I will not go further 
into the details of the Bill. Some of 
its provisions may be good; but the Go- 
vernment object to the vital principles 
of the measure, and I trust the House 
will not agree to the second reading. 
Corone, ALEXANDER: We have 
been told, Sir, on high authority, no less 
than that of the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Denbighshire (Mr. Osborne 
Morgan), that speeches in this House 
are frequently intended for others than 
those who actually listen to them, and 
without entirely subscribing to that doc- 
trine, I may say there are circumstances 
which will not allow me to give a silent 
vote on this occasion, and which compel 
me to state the course which I feel it my 
duty to pursue in connection with the 
second reading of this Bill. For, Sir, 
inexperienced as I am in the forms and 
procedure of this House, I cannot con- 
ceal from myself, and I think many hon. 
Members will acknowledge the substan- 
tial accuracy of my assertion, that a 
practice is beginning to obtain—a prac- 
tice, I venture to think, by no means to 
be commended—of voting for the second 
reading of a Bill, not because its prin- 
ciple is approved, but—and I do not say 
this in any offensive sense—in order to 
save appearances and to avoid the im- 
putation of hostility to reforms which 
the Bill may attempt, though indeed 
vainly, to promote. In short, Sir, to 
adopt the expressive language of the 
right hon. Gentleman at the head of 
Her Majesty’s Government on another 
occasion, hon. Members, and especially 
Scotch hon. Members, are ‘“‘ very ner- 
vous” on the game question. I myself 
own to some degree of trepidation, for 
when I was canvassing the constituency 
which I have the honour to represent— 
not at the last, but at the penultimate 
General Election—a rabbit, I think, was 
brought in on a pole, and some attempt 
was made to establish a mysterious con- 
nection between that interesting animal 
and the right hon. Gentleman the pre- 
sent First Minister of the Crown. But, 
Sir, I cannot admit the claim of hon. 
Gentlemen opposite to a monopoly in 
this question ; it is not a party question, 
and, moreover, ought never to be made 
a party question. Hon. Gentlemen sit- 
ting on these benches are quite as much 
interested as hon. Gentlemen opposite 





peace will take place as at the present 
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in the welfare of the agricultural classes, 
and in promoting that good feeling be- 
tween landlord and tenant at which all 
legislation ought to aim, but which the 
Bill now before the House will, as I 
venture to think, and as I shall presently 
attempt to show, entirely fail to secure. 
The first question we have to ask our- 
selves is—Does any grievance exist? 
Sir, I have no hesitation in answering 
that question in the affirmative—not re- 
lying on my own unassisted observation, 
which in such a matter I should be in- 
clined to distrust, but on the Report of 
the Select Committee of this House, over 
which the right hon. Gentleman the 
First Lord of the Admiralty last year 
presided, and of which the hon. Member 
for Linlithgowshire, the father of this 
Bill, was a member. That Committee, 
after examining 1 Scotch gentleman 
learned in the law, 18 Scotch tenant- 
farmers, 10 Scotch proprietors, 2 Scotch 
chief constables, 2 lessees of shootings 
in Scotland, 1 Scotch game dealer, 2 
Scotch factors, 2 Scotch legal officials, 
and 1 Scotch forester, drew up a most 
exhaustive Report, in which they say, 
‘‘they have found that in Scotland a 
much stronger feeling has been evoked 
by the preservation of game than in 
England.” And why? Because, they 
add, ‘‘ this is partly due to the excessive 
preservation of ground game on certain 
large estates, and to the sale of the game 
from those estates.’’ Sir, we may judge 
how excessive the preservation of ground 
game must be when we read that the 
number of hares and rabbits produced 
in the United Kingdom is about 
30,000,000 annually; and although, 
doubtless, they supply about 40,000 
tons of food, still, as the Committee 
observe— 

“There can be no question that the existence 
of a large number of. hares and rabbits upon an 
arable farm is most prejudicial to its profitable 
occupation, and your Committee cannot too 
strongly reprobate the practice of some land- 
lords and their shooting tenants of keeping up 
a large stock of those animals on cultivated 
lands, to the injury of the crops of the farming 
tenants.” 

But, if I wanted further proof of the 
existence of a grievance, I should find 
it in the crop of Game Bills which an- 
nually flourish so luxuriantly in this 
House. Admitted, then, the grievance, 
where are we to look for a remedy? Sir, 
if I could find it within the four corners 
of this Bill I would not say one word in 


’ Colonel Alewander 
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deprecation of its provisions. But does 
the hon. Member for Linlithgowshire 
believe—does my hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Dumbartonshire believe—does 
any hon. Member whose name is on the 
back of the Bill believe—that if it be- 
comes law the irritation on the question 
will subside, and that its annual venti- 
lation in this House will be permitted to 
drop? Without pretending to the gift 
of second sight, I venture confidently to 
predict that when, Sir, at the beginning 
of next Session you take the Chair of 
this House, the hon. Member for Forfar- 
shire will give Notice of his intention, on 
an early day, to move for leave to bring 
in a Bill to amend the law relating to 
wild animals in Scotland. Sir, I turn to 
Clause 4 of this Bill, and perhaps it will 
be ungracious in me to make any com- 
ment upon it after what has been said 
by the hon. Member for Linlithgowshire. 
He says the dates contained therein are 
a mistake, and may be amended in Com- 
mittee. The clause makes it an offence 
to destroy game, other than partridges, 

heasants, and grouse, between the 10th 
Ree of December and the 12th day of 
August following. I must say that when 
I looked at the birds comprised in the 
term game—including woodcocks, snipes, 
and the varieties of wild ducks—I cer- 
tainly was astonished. I was under the 
impression—though if this clause is 
right my impression was wrong—that 
those birds were at their very best 
during the months of December and 
January. But, as the hon. Member 
says he will amend this clause in Com- 
mittee, I will not say anything further 
on the point except that as the Bill has 
been reprinted since the beginning of 
the Session, I think it would have been 
as well had such a glaring error not ap- 
peared in it. But while talking of Com- 
mittee, I may say I have heard that it 
is the intention of many hon. Members, 
I will not say on which side of the House 
they sit, to allow this Bill to go into 
Committee and there endeavour to emas- 
culate it. I do venture to hope the 
House will not allow these hon. Mem- 
bers to indulge in such a caprice, and will 
not suffer its valuable time to be wasted 
by endeavours ia Committee to mould 
an unworkable Bill into shape. Let 
those hon. Gentlemen rise in their places 
to-day—there is plenty of time between 
this and a quarter to six—and stating 
openly their opinions on the subject, let 
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them vote “Aye” or “No” on this 
Motion. Sir, Clause 10 of the Bill ap- 
pears to be principally devised in the 
interests of proprietors of newspapers 
and sheriffs’ clerks, for under it anyone 
wishing to have a deer park or warren 
must register it annually, paying to the 
sheriff’s clerk a fee of 10s. for such re- 
gistration, and must thereafter advertise 
once a week for four successive weeks, the 
fact of such registration each year in 
each of such newspapers as are pub- 
lished in the county, and as if that was 
not enough, he must further put up, and 
maintain, in not less than two conspicu- 
ous places on the land enclosed, notice 
that the land is thus registered. But if 
this clause confers a benefit on news- 
apers and sheriffs’ clerks, the next, 
biause 11, appears to be conceived, not 
directly perhaps, but indirectly, in the 
interest of the poacher; for although 
by it any person having the right to kill 
game may require a person trespassing 
in pursuit of game to quit the land, 
and if he refuse to give his name to ap- 
prehend him—that is to say if he can— 
a matter not always so easy perhaps 
as the authors of this Bill imagine— 
such person may always plead that he 
isnot in pursuit of game but of wild 
animals not protected by the Bill; and 
I must say that I think this very extra- 
traordinary, for on turning to the draft 
report proposed by the hon. Gentleman 
opposite last year in the Committee of 
which he was a Member, a cheap and 
summary process of injunction or inter- 
dict against the trespasser in the Sheriff's 
Small Debt Court similar to that sug- 
gested by Mr. Hector, sheriff’s clerk 
of Renfrewshire, was specially recom- 
mended. You thus abolish, not in favour 
of the tenant farmer, but of the poacher, 
what has been well termed ‘a discri- 
minating law of trespass.” Clause 13 
provides that the right of killing and 
taking game shall not be effectually re- 
served Ye a lessor unless the lease set 
forth the annual value of the right so 
reserved. Now, I venture to think the 
House will be of opinion that this clause 
is both objectionable and unworkable. 
For supposing the game on an estate to 
be worth £200 a-year, how is the value 
to be apportioned to each of the farms 
of which it is composed? Besides the 
value of game would not remain the 
same during the whole currency of a 
lease, Then, again, the same clause 
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precludes a lessor, who has reserved the 
right to the game, from letting it to any 
other person unless he shall first offer 
it to the lessee at a rent equal to the 
annual value as specified in the lease, 
and thus one tenant would have it in his 
power to destroy the letting value of an 
estate. Although the hon. Gentleman 
opposite has, it is true, offered to amend 
this clause, it would be much better not 
to allow a Bill requiring so many Amend- 
ments to go into Committee at all. 
Clause 14 provides that a lessor, who 
has reserved to himself— subject, of 
course, as I have already shown, to the 
superior right of the poacher—the ex- 
clusive right of killing game and wild 
animals, must be presumed to keep 
down the stock of game and wild ani- 
mals on the farm to such an extent as 
shall be ‘fair and reasonable.” But 
who is to define what is fair and reason- 
able? for what may appear so to one 
party may appear very unfair and very 
unreasonable to the other. Then, Sir, 
although Clause 15 makes a lessee who 
kills game or wild animals contrary to 
the terms of his contract with the lessor 
liable to damage, Clause 16 does not 
allow him to enforce the contract by in- 
junction or interdict. Sir, a contract is 
either legal or illegal; if legal every 
facility should be given for enforcing 
it; if illegal it should not be enforced 
at all. This is an attempt to destroy 
freedom of contract by a side wind— 


“Letting I dare not, wait upon I would.” 


Sir, I will not pursue further the various 
clauses of this Bill. A few of them are 
doubtless good, but they are more than 
counterbalanced by those to which I have 


alluded. The capital error of the Bill 
is, as I have shown, that it is conceived 
more in the interest of the poacher than 
of the tenant farmer. It is another of 
those Bills which only touch the fringe 
of a great question; and I venture to 
think the House does not want Bills 
which only touch the fringe of great 
questions. Sir, I ask myself, will the 
hon. Member for Leicester vote for this 
Bill? He would apply, I think, a more 
drastic remedy. He has placed it on 
record that he considers a hare quite 
as bad as a Bengal tiger, and he is there- 
fore perfectly consistent in demanding 
the extermination of the noxious animal. 
Will the hon. Member for Forfarshire 
support this Bill? If he votes for it he 
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must certainly abandon his own. At 
any rate I claim the vote of the hon. 
and gallant General opposite, for I have 
hsiied that many of the farmers in Kin- 
cardineshire held a meeting and rejected 
the Bill without even looking at its pro- 
visions. A few were in favour of the 
Bill of the hon. Member for Forfarshire, 
but the greater number preferred that 
of the hon. Member for Leicester. The 
fact is, Sir, Her Majesty’s Government 
can alone grapple successfully with this 
subject, and I must confess to some little 
feeling of disappointment that the right 
hon. Gentleman sitting below me did not 
express his intention of initiating next 
year legislation on the question. I had 
hoped the right hon. Gentleman the 
First Lord of the Admiralty, who pre- 
sided over the Committee last year would 
have introduced a Bill, but he has now 
other fish to fry. Sir, we want a re- 
sponsible Minister for Scotland, and till 
we have one, I am convinced that Scotch 
business will never be satisfactorily 
transacted in this House. The hon. 
Gentleman the senior Member for Glas- 
gow stated, I think, the other day, that 
the late Government had to a certain 
extent at least neglected the interests of 
Scotland. Now, I must say the hon. 
Member was scarcely justified in his 
strictures, for no Government could I 
am sure be guilty of such huge ingrati- 
tude. Of the Scottish Liberal represen- 
tation in the late Parliament, the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Green- 
wich might surely say— 
“ Mearum 

Grande decus columenque rerum.” 

“Among the faithless, faithful only they.” 
Sir, Ido not impute systematic neglect 
of Scotch interests to the late or any 
other Administration, but I do say that 
those interests are so complex and so 
multifarious that it would tax to the 
utmost even the great powers of the 
learned Lord Advocate and the right 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary of State 
to grapple with them successfully. Sir, 
I respectfully commend this question to 
the attention of the right hon. Gentle- 
man at the head of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment. Jam sure he would earn the 
lasting gratitude of the people of Scot- 
land by recommending to Her Majesty 
the appointment of a Minister for the 
management of business, exclusively 
Scotch ; but pending the consummation 
of that happy event, I have a sugges- 
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tion to make, and it is, that my hon. 
Friend the Member for Invernesshire 
should undertake the duty, for which, 
indeed, he is so well qualified, of intro- 
ducing a Bill next Session on this sub- 
ject. Sir, it is not because I am opposed 
to legislation, but because I deprecate 
crude and ill-considered legislation— 
unsettling everything, and settling no- 
thing—because I seek a solution of a 
thorny and complex question, and be- 
cause I do not find that solution within 
the limits of this Bill, I feel constrained, 
though assuredly not without regret, to 
move that it be read a second time on 
this day six months. 

Smrm WILLIAM EDMONSTONE said, 
that as another Scotch County Member, 
he begged to second the Amendment 
which had just been proposed by his 
hon. and gallant Friend. At the same 
time, he desired to express his thanks 
to the hon. Member for Linlithgow- 
shire (Mr. M‘Lagan) for attempting to 
settle a question which at the last elec- 
tion in Scotland stood very often—he 
was speaking for himself—like a lion in 
the path, and it was high time it should 
be settled. The great recommenda- 
tion of the hon. Gentleman’s Bill 
was that it was the most moderate Game 
Bill that had been submitted to the 
House, but the question was one which 
it would not do to tinker; and, there- 
fore, as the Bill would not permanently 
settle the question, he thought it would 
be better to reject it altogether. The 
desire of himself and his friends was to 

rotect their tenants from damage 
en done to their crops by hares and 
rabbits. But, at the same time, they 
desired that the rights of property should 
not be infringed in any single way. 
In his election address he said he was 
willing to give the tenants of farms the 
right to kill hares and rabbits, but not 
more than that—he would not take them 
off the game list, because by doing 80 
they would give great encouragement to 
trespassers and poachers. There was 
one grievance which he admitted—that 
was, that the renters of shootings natu- 
rally allowed hares and rabbits to in- 
crease. This, to a certain extent, was 
undoubtedly a grievance. On the whole, 
however, he thought the question was 
misunderstood, and was made a bug- 
bear of. He quite agreed with the 
Home Secretary that if they intended 
to get a settlement of the question, it 
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must be done by the Government, and 
not by a private Member. He should, 
therefore, be in favour of some pressure 
being brought to bear upon the Govern- 
ment to deal with the matter during an- 
other year. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the word ‘‘ now,” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words ‘‘ upon this 
day six months.”’—( Colonel Alexander.) 


Mr. J. W. BARCLAY said, he had 
considered very carefully and very anx- 
iously, and he hoped impartially, the 
Bill which had been introduced by the 
hon. Member for Linlithgowshire (Mr. 
M‘Lagan), and after giving it his fullest 
consideration, and speaking, as he did 
and was naturally expected to do, to a 
considerable extent for the farmers of 
Scotland, he said on their behalf that he 
did not think the Bill very much im- 

roved the existing state of matters. 

et he should give it his support, chiefly 
as a protest against the existing system 
of game laws, and in order that there 
should be no appearance of conflict be- 
tween private Members who were trying 
to force the Government to deal with 
that question. What, then, were the 
grievances alleged against the game 
laws, and how was it proposed to re- 
medy them? The first class of objections 
regarded the penalties and the mode in 
which the laws were administered. It 
was urged against the existing system 
that it was defective, and that the pe- 
nalties were altogether out of proportion 
to the offences committed; that they 
were oppressive, inasmuch as a man for 
the same offence might be convicted 
several times; and that they were un- 
constitutional, because in a recent Act 
of Parliament authority was given to a 
policeman to stop and search people on 
the public highway simply on suspicion. 
And further there was this anomaly— 
that under these laws, and also under 
the fishery laws, offenders might be con- 
victed upon the testimony of a single 
witness. As to the objection that the 
administration of the law was unsatis- 
factory, he was very glad to point out 
an improvement in that respect in this 
Bill—the Bill proposed to transfer the 
administration from the Justices of the 
Peace to the Sheriffs. This was a very 
decided improvement; and as he under- 
stood that the practice of convicting 
offenders on the testimony of one 
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witness would be abolished, game 
would no longer be placed upon an 
exceptional footing from property. It 
would, in fact, require as much evi- 
dence to convict for poaching in future 
as it would for felony. As regarded 
the objection that the penalties were 
excessive, he must say that in his opinion 
the penalties provided in the Bill seemed 
quite as excessive as under the existing 
system. One of the penalties proposed 
was penal servitude for one year. But 
he believed this was contrary to the 
statute respecting penal servitude, which 
said that no term of penal servitude 
should be less than five years. In an- 
other part of the Bill the accumulation 
of penalties was retained. An individual 
for trespassing in search of game might 
be convicted no less than four times—in 
the first place for concealing his name if 
he declined to give it; in the second 
place, he might be convicted for tres- 
pass; in the third place, he might be 
sued for ordinary trespass; and in the 
fourth place, fined for shooting without 
a game licence. Now, he did not think 
this Bill, as regarded these penalties, 
was any material improvement upon 
the existing system. The second class 
of objections arose out of the relations 
between landlord and tenant, and the 
relations of these two to the public. The 
tenant complained that he was bound by 
conditions which he was powerless to 
resist, and compelled to keep any 
number of wild animals for the sole 
benefit of his landlord. Now, if there 
was one point about the evidence of last 
year which was prominently brought 
out, it was that the tenant was powerless 
to resist the conditions which the land- 
lord chose to insist upon. On all the 
large estates in Scotland there were cer- 
tain regulations or conditions concerning 
the leasing of farms, and under these 
conditions, which were printed, hares 
were almost invariably, and rabbits 
frequently, exclusively reserved for the 
landlord and his friends. In some 
cases it was specially provided that 
the tenants should have no claim 
for compensation, notwithstanding any 
amount of damage which might be 
done by the hares and rabbits. He 
thought that if the Courts of Law looked 
at these contracts in the same light they 
did at other contracts, they would say 
they were illegal and unjust. Now, it 
had been brought out strongly in the 
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evidence before the Committee, that the 
great damage to crops was that com- 
mitted by hares and rabbits, and that 
nine-tenths of the complaints of tenants 
related to this. From inquiries he had 
made, he believed that if the tenants 
were allowed the control of hares and 
rabbits on their own farms, they would 
be satisfied :—even those tenants who 
complained of damage done by winged 
game said, that if they could get the 
control over hares and rabbits they 
would be content. This Bill pro- 
posed to deal with this grievance, which 
was the great grievance of the tenant 
farmers of Scotland ; but in taking hares 
and rabbits out of the game list, as far 
as he could see, it handed them over to 

oachers. He did not see how it could 

e otherwise. If hares were diminished, 
the price of them would rise in the 
market, and a good many people in the 
towns would prefer a night’s poaching 
to an honest day’s work. If, however, 
there was no other remedy for the griev- 
ance than the extermination of hares 
and rabbits, he would accept that remedy 
—though he confessed, as regarded 
hares, he should do so with regret. As 
to rabbits there was littledifference of opi- 
nion. They were unmitigated nuisances 
on arable land under all circumstances ; 
and if they were to be allowed to remain 
in sandy districts, they ought to be 
enclosed in warrens. As he had just 
said, if the grievance complained of by 
the farmers was only to be remedied by 
the extermination of the hares, he was 
quite ready to accept the remedy; but 
to his mind the simplest, the common- 
sense, and the intelligible remedy of the 
grievance was to hand over the control 
of these hares and rabbits to the tenant 
farmers themselves. This would be ac- 
ceptable to, and was desired by, the 
farmers. At the conference at Aber- 
deen, at which tenant farmers from all 
parts, and of all shades of opinion were 
present, they came to the conclusion that 
if the control of hares and rabbits was 


given up to them, that would be a prac- 
tical settlement of the game question, 
so far as they were concerned, for an in- 


definite period. He was at a loss to 
understand why the hon. Member for 
Linlithgow had not adopted this course 
in framing his Bill. The hon. Gentle- 
man was probably desirous of preserving 
the sanctity of contract. But he (Mr. 
Barclay) was convinced that there were 
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forces now in operation which would 
very soon cause the relations between 
landlords and tenants to be brought 
under the consideration of Parliament, 
Parliament having dealt with the rela- 
tions of contract between every trade 
and profession in the community, would 
not hesitate, in the general interests of 
the public, to interfere with the relations 
and bargains existing between landlords 
and tenants—conditions which were of 
far greater importance to the country at 
large than some of the cases in which 
Parliament had already interfered. The 
hon. Member, however, did interfere 
with the sanctity of contract in his Bill 
—for the 13th clause declared certain 
contracts, which did not comply with cer- 
tain conditions, null and void. The pro- 
vision giving the tenant the option of 
taking the game, before the landlord 
could let it to a shooting tenant, was an 
interference with the freedom of con- 
tract. The provision for proceeding by 
way of interdict was an interference 
with contract, for if one of the parties 
to a contract broke it, the other party 
ought to be able to enforce it in the 
most effective manner. Moreover, he 
feared that the restrictions the Bill 

roposed to place on landlords would 
» illusory—for the landlord would 
still have full means of control over 
the tenant, so as to restrain him from 
killing the game on his farm. Then, as 
to deer forests. He was aware that 
many of the sheep farmers desired to 
have them fenced; but he entirely ob- 
jected to recognize deer forests as a na- 
tional institution. They were an entire 
mistake. They heard occasionally of 
the amount of money spent in deer 
forests; but he considered they were 
altogether a national loss, and in no 
shape were they national wealth. They 
were a convenience for wealthy people 
to spend their money. The popula- 
tion of the country near deer forests 
was banished, as was shown in the case 
of the north-west of Scotland. During 
the last 50 years, the population of the 
Highland districts tt very much de- 
creased in consequence of these deer 
forests. In former days many of the 
soldiers who fought so bravely in the 
Peninsula were taken from the glens of 
the Highlands of Scotland ; but it would 
be difficult to find men there now for 
soldiers—they had-been driven away. 
He would say that he had come un- 
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willingly to the conclusion that although 
the hon. Gentleman (Mr. M‘Lagan) had 
been most anxious to bring forward a 
measure to settle the question, yet in 
reality this Bill would not settle the 
question at all. It would not be accept- 
able to the proprietors, and although in 
some respects it would be acceptable to 
the tenants, yet a better method might 
have been found to meet their grievance. 
At all events there was no suggestion or 
improvement in the Bill which would 
justify the House or the country in re- 
garding it as a settlement of the ques- 
tion. 

Mr. MARK STEWART: Sir, I 
have to ask the indulgence of the House 
while I address them for the first time. 
I thank the hon. Member for Linlith- 
gowshire (Mr. M‘Lagan) for the very 
calm and careful statement he made 
respecting this Bill. He did not say 
anything which ought to be concealed, 
and he gave the House the full meaning 
of all the clauses which he touched upon. 
But I must say there is an opinion 
prevalent in this House—at least, on 
this side— unfavourable to touching 
these game laws. I am not only inte- 
rested in land as a proprietor, but I am 
one of the largest tenant farmers in the 
House. I can therefore sympathize with 
the grievances of the tenants as well as 
any one sitting on the other side of the 
House. This Bill, no doubt, cannot be 
considered as a perfect one. It is a 
somewhat lame attempt to heal what is 
termed a great grievance, but it does 
not doit thoroughly. Nevertheless, had 
I received any communications in favour 
of the Bill, I should have voted in favour 
of it; but all the letters which I have 
received—and I have received letters 
from many different persons in the coun- 
try possessing great influence, and who 

ave acquired great experience in this 
and kindred questions—and one and all 
of these persons tell me that although 
opposed to me in politics, they consider 
this Bill would not give the satisfaction 
which the hon. Member expects it 
would. Therefore itis a bad Bill. It 
is most desirable that this House should 
view this question from a Scotch point 
of view, and I should like to state to the 
House the reasons which influence Scot- 
land generally in taking so very strong 
a view as regards the game question. 
It must not be forgotten—what has been 
alluded to to-day—that one of the great 
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causes of the evils complained of, is the 
fact that gentlemen—many, I am afraid, 
Members of this House—go down to 
Scotland in the autumn and expect to 
find as well preserved covers there as 
they have in England. Under ordinary 
circumstances such a system might work ; 
but it does not suit the peculiar circum- 
stances of Scotland. In that country, as 
hon. Members are aware, farming is 
carried on in a far higher manner than 
it is generally in England. Especially 
of late years, land has there been so 
highly cultivated, that the necessary ex- 
penditure incurred in cultivating a farm, 
instead of amounting, as formerly, to 
£10 per acre, would, in these days, 
come to about £15 per acre, and 
the consequence is, that men of great 
enterprise and spirit enter into farm- 
ing, determined to secure every bene- 
fit they know the soil will give them, 
if they properly attend to it. That 
being the case, it is natural for them to 
be annoyed when they find their crops 
devoured and destroyed by hares and 
rabbits. There are two views in this 
House and in the country as regards 
this measure. There is the landlord’s 
view—which at least is not unreason- 
able. He has probably given a high 
price for the purchase of his land, and 
perhaps finds that whereas he can get 
only 1} or 1} per cent for his property 
for agricultural purposes, he can get 3 
per cent more for the shootings upon 
it. Under these circumstances, he says 
to himself, ‘‘I have a perfect right 
to do what I please with my own.” Un- 
happily, however, the landlord does not 
live all the year round in Scotland—or, 
at all events, not in the same place—and 
then he lets his shooting to other per- 
sons, who do not know the tenantry, and 
refuse to listen to their just complaints. 
Then as to the tenant farmers, they take 
two views of the question. There are 
those who think they have a right to the 
ground game. We know that the opi- 
nion of one Select Committee was totally 
adverse to their doctrine. They reported 
that the opinion had been strongly im- 
pressed on the Committee that some sort 
of concurrent and inalienable right to 
the game should be given to the tenant 
by law, but they were convinced that 
means would be found of avoiding such 
a law; and in corroboration of this view 
they called attention to the evidence of 
Mr. Matthew. He was a gentleman 
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who had permission to kill rabbits, but 
nevertheless in a few years gave up his 
farm, finding it impossible to profitably 
farm his lands without doing what he 
had reason to believe his landlord dis- 
approved of. The persons who lay 
claim to this right support their claims 
by the example of other questions, 
such as the Factory Acts, under which 
women and children are taken under 
the especial care of the Legislature. But 
we in Scotland consider generally that 
the Scotch farmer is perfectly able, as a 
rule, to take care of himself. It is only 
when we get landlords who do not take 
this reasonable view, and who are not 
content with one rent for the agricultural 
value of their land, but demand another 
rent forthe shooting of game on that land, 
the difficulty arises. A more moderate view 
is entertained by another part of the 
tenantry. This view is, that the hares 
and rabbits should be given to the oc- 
ceupiers of the soil. That view I should 
not oppose, provided it were fenced in 
with certain requirements which I con- 
sider necessary to protect the occupier on 
his farm. My right hon. Friend on the 
Treasury Bench (Mr. Cross) has stated 
his view that the clause of this Bill which 
would enable the occupier to prosecute 
trespassers is not sufficiently strong ; the 
whole thing therefore would fall to the 
ground, for whenever it was attempted 
to arrest the poacher, he would tell the 
person who came up to him that he was 
not in pursuit of game, but only of hares 
and rabbits. My hon. Friend, the Mem- 
ber for Linlithgow, referred to one in- 
stance as regards the necessity of main- 
taining the law of trespass ; but it must 
not be thought there are no others, for 
in 1880, when the French Revolution 
flooded the whole land of France with 
its revolutionary ideas, the whole of the 
game laws were swept away; but no 
sooner did the Parliament sit again than 
Petitions were presented for the re-enact- 
ment of the game laws, and the law of 
trespass was restored. One of the best 
uses of these discussions in this House 
—although nothing very particular may 
come of them this Session in the way of 
legislation — will be to ventilate these 
views throughout the whole length and 
breadth of the country. It is not the 
generality of landlords who love to tor- 
ture their tenants and take double rents 
out of them; and every year, as the 
world gets older, landlords become wiser, 
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more care is taken to promote that good 
feeling and cordiality which ought to 
exist between landlords and tenants; 
and their object becomes not merely to 
get as much as possible for their pro- 
perty, but to extend and cultivate 

relations between themselves and those 
who are placed by Providence under 
their care. I would like to say one word 
more about this subject, and that is to 
express my surprise at not having heard 
a word on the part of the Government 
to indicate that they would bring ina 
measure next Session. We hardly ex- 
pected them to legislate this Session. In 
consequence of the peculiar circumstances 
in which this Parliament was assembled, 
the question was not properly brought 
before the constituencies. In Scotland, 
owing to the short time we had to pre- 
pare for the elections, and the hasty 
manner in which we had to make our 
speeches, the main topic of conversation, 
and of debate, was the Budget of the 
supposed incoming Government, and 
consequently these social questions, of 
which I maintain the game laws is one, 
and, with which the Conservative Go- 
vernment are bound to deal, were almost 
entirely overlooked. Some hon. Mem- 
bers seem pledged to go a great 
length to support claims never seriously 
discussed before ; but the generality of 
candidates had none of those questions 
put to them which might have been ex- 
pected at an ordinary General Election. 
The constituencies have hardly had time 
to consider the question, and conse- 
quently opinion in many parts of the 
country is not so matured as to have 
enabled the Government to take a states- 
manlike view of the whole subject, 
and at once to bring in a measure deal- 
ing with it. While admitting this, 
however, I do humbly but earnestly 
urge on Her Majesty’s Government the 
desirableness of doing something next 
Session. Matters have reached such a 
crisis that the subject may be said to be 
ripe for legislation. I therefore hope 
the Conservative Government will do 


something to assist Scotland in her pre- 
sent difficulty. What did the late Go- 
vernment do? It came in with a ma- 
jority of 120, and talked about the game 
laws—and all it gave Scotland was a 


gun tax. Next Session I shall humbly 
endeavour, together with this question 
of the game laws, to urge the Government 
to give some redress to the payers of that 
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tax. I mustthank the House for giving 
me such a kind and patient hearing, for 
although I have not submitted any new 
plan for the settlement of this difficulty, 
what I have submitted, I have put before 
them in as concise and as clear a form as 
I could, and I have only further to say 
that I am heartily anxious to have this 
question amicably settled, alike, in the 
interest of the farmers and of the land- 
lords. 

Mr. MAITLAND said, that being in 
some measure responsible for this Bill, 
and also as representing an important 
county (Kirkcudbrightshire) in Scotland, 
in which there existed considerable feel- 
ing on this subject, he desired to be per- 
mitted to say a few words. The reason 
he supported this Bill lay in its extreme 
moderation. He fully admitted there 
were considerable imperfections in it; 
but he thought that from its very mode- 
ration, the measure was calculated to 
produce a great amount of satisfaction 
in Scotland. He was aware that neither 
of the extreme parties would be per- 
fectly satisfied with it. The thorough- 
going game preservers would dislike 
any alteration of the law in this direc- 
tion; and on the other hand, the un- 
compromising enemies of the game laws 
would of course consider this a very 
inadequate measure of reform. But he 
believed that the farmers and general 
public of Scotland would derive advan- 
tage from the Bill. He wished to call 
attention to the great difference of opi- 
nion that existed among hon. Gentlemen 
opposite who opposed the Bill. On the 
one hand the Home Secretary opposed 
the Bill; but did he propose to do any- 
thing himself? Why, he proposed to do 
absolutely nothing—he did not even say 
he was thinking of preparing a measure. 
But what did the Conservative Members 
from Scotland — his followers — say ? 
Why, the hon. and gallant Gentleman 
who moved the Amendment objected to 
the Bill because it merely touched the 
fringe of a great subject. Now, he con- 
fessed that he did not wish any such 
tremendous measure as that suggested 
by the hon. and gallant Gentleman ; nor 
did he believe the farmers and people of 
Scotland considered any very revolu- 
tionary measure necessary. There were, 
however, two other Bills dealing with 
the game question before the House. 
There was the Bill introduced by the 
hon. Member for Leicester (Mr. P. A. 
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Taylor), which proposed the total aboli- 
tion of the game laws—with the object, 
as every one knew, of effecting the total 
extinction of game. Now, this would, 
no doubt, be what the Home Secretary 
called a “ final’? measure; but would 
hon. Members opposite really prefer 
such a measure to the present Bill? He 
was very well aware that they did not. 
Then there was the Bill of the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Forfarshire 
(Mr. Barclay) the principle of which was 
to prohibit all contracts between land- 
lord and tenant, as to hares and rabbits. 
Did hon. Gentlemen opposite like that 
better ? He confessed that, for his own 
part, he disliked the proposal in prin- 
ciple, and he believed it would be found 
unworkable in practice. How would such 
ameasure as that of the hon. Member 
for Forfarshire serve the purpose in- 
tended — namely, the protection of the 
farmers’ crops? His proposal was that 
tenants should have an inalienable right 
to kill rabbits and hares ‘‘on the land 
occupied by them.”’ But, as everyone 
knew, hares and rabbits frequented the 
covers and plantations, and could not be 
effectually kept down except by persons 
having access to these covers, and that 
was a suggestion the House would never 
entertain. But as the covers and plan- 
tations were never included in the lands 
let to the tenant, he feared that the Bill 
of the hon. Member for Forfarshire 
would prove of very little value, and it 
would do a thing they would all dislike, 
and only be induced to do under the 
strongest necessity—namely, to interfere 
with the sanctity of contract. On the 
whole he believed that the present Bill 
would prove a wise measure of reform, 
and he hoped the House would view it 
favourably. At the same time, his hon. 
Friend (Mr. M‘Lagan) was willing to 
allow many amendments in Committee ; 
and, for his own part, he felt bound to 
say he thought the Bill required very 
many. 

GreyerAL Sin GEORGE BALFOUR 
said, he intended to vote for the Bill, 
not because he approved of all its de- 
tails, but to show that the people of 
Scotland desired an alteration of the 
game laws. The hon. and gallant 
Member (Colonel Alexander) had re- 
ferred to the neglect of Scotland by the 
last Government. He joined with him 
in saying that the late Government was 


exceedingly neglectful of Scotland, and 
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he hoped the present Government would 
give more attention than they did to 
Scotch questions. The question of the 
game had excited such an outburst of 
feeling as it would not be safe to neglect, 
and he trusted that the appeal to the 
Government would be acceded to, and 
that before this year closed a proper 
Bill would be brought in for removing 
the evils of the present system. 

Mr. PELL said, he should vote in 
favour of the Bill, because he considered 
it to be a moderate measure. There 
were one or two other reasons which in- 
duced him to give it his support; first, 
it did not interfere with the law of con- 
tract in the way other Bills that had 
been introduced proposed to do; next, 
it was directly against preservation of 

.rabbits under the game laws, and he 
was in favour of that. It did not meet 
the entire case, and no doubt it was a 
very difficult thing to deal properly with 
that inconvenient littleanimal. He was 
glad, however, that his hon. Friend had 
made the attempt; and if there were 
defects in the Bill, they could be reme- 
died in Committee. He believed, many 


of the a they heard arose 


from want of knowledge as to the law 
of trespass. It had been suggested, 
that if hares and rabbits were taken out 
of the game-list, the farmer could be 
protected by the passing of a more 
severe trespass Act. He was inclined to 
believe neither the English, Scotch, nor 
Irish people would be satisfied with 
such a change. The only proper remedy 
they could have against trespass, was to 
kill the animal down to such an extent 
as to do away with the inducement to 
professional poachers to go in pursuit of 
him. There were other Bills to which 
he might be permitted to refer. There 
was the Bill of the hon. Member for 
Leicester (Mr. P. A. Taylor). That hon. 
Gentleman sat on the other side of the 
House, and he might. say the Radical 
had no better friend in the world than 
the rabbit. So long as that little animal 
could be sprung like a mine upon them 
when they went to visit their constituents, 
so long would he be the friend of those 
who, without seeing their way clearly 
to deal with the question, might find him 
very useful in defeating a Tory candi- 
date. In his county there was a division 
of opinion as to what should be done 
with the obnoxious little animal. For 
his own part, he disliked him on the 
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table, he disliked him in the field, and 
he disliked him most of all as a political 
agent. As to the Bill of the hon. Member 
for Forfarshire (Mr. Barclay), they were 
told it was received with great favour in 
the country ; but it contained provisions to 
which he could never assent for giving 
inalienable rights to tenants. He did 
not believe it was possible to carry out 
such a scheme. For these reasons he 
would vote for the second reading of the 
measure now before the House. 

Mr. MUNTZ said, he quite agreed 
with the hon. Gentleman who had just 
spoken, that the rabbit was the er 
friend the Radical ever had. If it had 
not been for the excessive preservation 
of ground game they would never have 
had the question brought before the 
House. Only those who had fully in- 
vestigated the question, like those who 
had been Members of the Special Com- 
mittee, could know the prejudicial effects 
of this over-preserving of ground game; 
and this, not on the food of the people 
only, but on their social condition. 
Though he did not agree with all the 
provisions of the Bill before the House, 
he would vote for it as a protest against 
nothing being done. He did not agree, 
however, with the hon. Members who 
thought the Bill should apply only to 
Scotland—he thought it should be for 
the whole British Kingdom. He hoped 
a satisfactory measure would be brought 
forward by the Government so as to settle 
this troublesome question. 

Str WILLIAM CUNINGHAME 
said, he would vote for the Amendment, 
but he did so with regret, because he 
knew the tenant-farmers of Scotland 
would be disappointed to learn that no 
measure having for its object the im- 
provement of the game laws was to be 
proceeded with this Session. He, how- 
ever, considered it a lesser evil to post- 
pone the settlement of the question for 
a short time, than to accept a measure 
so objectionable as the Bill before the 
House. No doubt there were some good 
proposals in the Bill—such as the assi- 
milation of the law of Scotland to that 
of England as to the ownership of game, 
and the provision for altering the Court 
before which game cases were to be 
brought; and those suggestions would 
be very useful on any future occasion 
when the preparation of a measure on 
this subject was under the consideration, 
as he trusted it would be shortly, of the 
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Government. His objection to the Bill 
differed entirely from that taken by the 
hon. Member who spoke last but one, 
who objected to it as not being wide 
enough. He (Sir William Cuninghame) 
objected to it because it was too wide ; 
because it attempted too much and went 
too far—indeed, the very first clause 
swept away the whole of our existing 
amelaw. Hedid not think the tenant- 
_ cana wished to see the game law 
abolished and a new one substituted; 
they wished to have the over-preserva- 
tion of game discouraged, and a simple 
and easy method of settling the compen- 
sation to be oe for damage done by 
game, but he believed they were in other 
respects satisfied with the law as it was. 
It was a serious matter to begin by 
abolishing our whole existing law, which 
had grown up with the growth of the 
nation, and had adapted itself to our 
customs and habits, in order to substi- 
tute a new plan, which, at the best, was 
not likely to be an improvement. It 
might not be easy to pick holes in the 
Bill before the House, but for all that 
it might not be found to work well in 
practice—even if it did it would be a 
new law. He could conceive that the 
poacher himself would have a greater 
objection to be punished under a new 
law, than under one to which he was 
accustomed. 

Mr. DILLWYN said, he should vote 
for the second reading of the Bill, be- 
cause it contained two principles of which 
he approved. In the first place, there 
was the principle that hares and rabbits 
were to be exempted from the general 
category of game, subject to certain con- 
ditions as to trespass, which would, no 
doubt, have to be altered. The other 
principle was that the jurisdiction should 
be altered, and taken from the justices 
of the peace. If these principles were 
adopted for Scotland, and were found to 
work, they would soon be adopted in 
England ; and if they did work well, he 
believed they would go far to settle the 
game question in this country. 

Mr. BROMLEY DAVENPORT said, 
the hon. Member (Mr. Dillwyn) was in 
favour of taking the jurisdiction away 
from the justices of the peace; but he 
had omitted to say to whom he proposed 
to give it. Or, did he intend to make 
poaching no crime at all? It had been 
remarked that the entire difficulty rested 
with the ground game. Now, he lived 
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in a district which bred hereditary 
poachers. Formerly these people sallied 
forth with guns after pheasants, and 
they had dangerous affrays with the 
keepers. During the last few years, 
however, they had given up guns, and 
had contented themselves with netting 
rabbits, of which there were great num- 
bers. He did not say this was a proper 
thing for them to do, but it was better 
than going after pheasants, and if they 
did away with ground game, these 
poachers would take to the gun again, 
and shoot pheasants; if they could not 
get pheasants or rabbits, they would 
take chickens, and if they could not get 
chickens, they would go to something 
else. 

Viscount MACDUFF said, that at 
the late elections in Scotland an eminent 
Member sitting on the other side of the 
House said he thought the tenant should 
have a joint right with the landlord in 
ground game. He sincerely hoped that 
that hon. Gentleman and other hon. 
Members would use their influence with 
the Government to induce them to bring 
in a Bill dealing with this subject. He 
approved the fencing of deer forests 
whenever practicable, but that was not 
always the case. 

Mr. M‘LAGAN, in reply, said, the 
Home Secretary had stated this Bill 
would give satisfaction to no one, but 
he begged to remind him that it was a 
Bill of compromises, and he asked the 
House to support it as such, because that 
was its merit. The right hon. Gentle- 
mau the Home Secretary had further 
stated that it would not settle the ques- 
tion. Well, if the Government were 
prepared to bring in a Bill which would 
settle the question, he should be very 
much surprised, because he believed no 
Bill proposing anything short of the 
actual abolition of the game laws would 
be satisfactory to the hon. Member for 
Leicester (Mr. P. A. Taylor’. 

Mr. GREENE said, he thought the 
Scotch Members were perfectly capable 
of taking care of Scotland, but there 
were such things as epidemics, and if 
the principles of this Bill were adopted 
in Scotland, they might hereafter be 
proposed for England; and to that he 
objected. This Bill would allow men 
to go on other people’s land and take 
hares and rabbits, and there was to be 
no punishment whatever. He did not 
object to their excluding hares and rab- 
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bits from the category of game, pro- 
vided they gave a satisfactory law of 
trespass ; for he believed the tenants 
would always be willing to provide their 
landlords with a sufficient quantity of 
game for sport. As to the feeling in 
Scotland, he had never made an arrange- 
ment with Scotchmen without feeling 
that they had the best of the bargain. 


Question put, ‘‘ That the word ‘now’ 
stand part of the Question.” 


The House divided :—Ayes 127; Noes 
192: Majority 65. 


Words added. 


Main Question, as amended, put, and 
agreed to. 


Second Reading put off for six months. 


SUPPLY. 
THE WEST AFRICAN SETTLEMENTS. 


POSTPONEMENT OF ADJOURNED DEBATE, 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Amendment proposed to 
Question [27th April], ‘‘ That Mr. 
Speaker do now leave the Chair” 
(for Committee of Supply); and which 
Amendment was, 

To leave out from the word “That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“this House is of opinion, that, in the interests 
of civilization and commerce, it would not now 
be desirable to withdraw from the administra- 
tion of the affairs of the Gold Coast,”—(Mr. 
Hanbury,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question again pope “That the 
words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question.” 


Mr. HANBURY said, he would 
withdraw his Resolution on this sub- 
ject, on the understanding that he would 
be able to bring it forward on Monday 
next as a substantive Motion. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Committee deferred till To-morrow. 


WAYS AND MEANS. 

Resolution [April 28] reported ; 

“That it is expedient ‘to amend the Acts re- 
lating to the Customs.” 

Resolution agreed to. 

Instruction to the Gentlemen appointed to 
prepare and bring in a Bill or Bills pursuant to 
the Resolutions which upon the 23rd and 27th 
days respectively of this instant April were 
reported from the Committee of Ways and 
Means, and agreed to by the House, That they 
do make provision therein to the said Resolution. 


Mr. Greene 


{LORDS} 
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OFFENCES AGAINST THE PERSON BILL, 


Select Committee nominated :—Mr. Cuartey, 
Mr. Coz, Mr. Grecory, Mr. Aurrep Marten, 
Sir Cuaries Mitis, Mr. Munpeta, Mr. Srans.- 
FELD, Mr. Watney, Mr. WuHeEEtHovseE, Mr, 
Wuirtwett, and Mr. Arrorngy GENERAL:— 
Five to be the quorum. 


House adjourned at ten minutes 
before Six o'clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, 30th April, 1874. 


MINUTES. ]—Pvusuic Buus—First Reading— 
Betting * (47). 

Second Reading—Boundaries of Archdeaconries 
and Rural Deaneries * (28); Bishop of Cal- 
cutta (Leave of Absence) * (35); Marriages 
Legalization (St. Paul’s Church at Pooley 
Bridge) * (42); Marriages Legalization (St. 
John the Evangelist’s Chapel in the Parish 
of Shustock) * (45). 

Third Reading—Gas Orders Confirmation * (25), 
and passed. 


NEW PEER. 

Henry Thomas Baron Ravensworth 
having been created Earl of Ravens- 
worth, of Ravensworth Castle in the 
county palatine of Durham—was (in the 
usual manner) introduced. 


RAILWAYS—THE QUEEN’S ANSWER 
TO THE ADDRESS. 


Tue LORD STEWARD (The Eart 
BravcHamP) reported the Queen’s Answer 
to the Address of Monday last, as fol- 
lows— 

“T have received your address praying that 
a Commission may be appointed to inquire into 
the causes of accidents on railways and into the 
possibility of removing any such causes by fur- 
ther legislation; and I have given directions 
that a Commission shall issue for the purpose 
which you have requested.” 


BISHOP OF CALCUTTA (LEAVE OF 
ABSENCE) BILL—(No. 35.) 
(The Marquess of Salisbury.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 

Tue Marqvess or SALISBURY, in 
moving that the Bill be now read the 
second time, said, thatin the year 1870, 
an Act was passed which empowered 
Her Majesty to make rules providing 
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for leave of absence of Indian Bishops 
on furlough or medical certificate; but 
it was provided that existing Acts of 
Parliament should not be interfered 
with by such rules as regarded the 
present Bishop of Calcutta. The old 
rules did not allow a Bishop to obtain 
leave of absence until he had been 10 
years in his diocese, but then he might 
have leave of absence on furlough for 
18 months. The new rules provided 
that a Bishop might have leave of ab- 
sence after being five years in his diocese, 
but that the absence should then be only 
for six months. This, it was thought, 
was a much more satisfactory arrange- 
ment. The Bishop of Calcutta asked to 
be brought within it, and the present 
Bill would bring about this result. 


Moved, ‘That the Bill be now read 
2"."—( The Marquess of Salisbury.) 


Motion agreed to ; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House, Zo-morrow. 


RAILWAYS, IRELAND — GUARANTEES 
FROM COUNTY RATES. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Lorp CARLINGFORD rose to call 
the attention of the House to the mode 
in which Guarantees from the County 
Rates to Railways in Ireland are granted 
or refused. The matter was one of very 
considerable importance in reference to 
the extension and completion of the 
railway system of Ireland by the con- 
struction of lines and branches, no small 
number of which were still required, 
and remained to be made in the poorer 
parts of the country. The present 
seemed an appropriate moment at which 
to ask the attention of Her Majesty’s 
Government to the subject, because, as 
they knew, the other night, in another 
House, the coup de grdce was given, for 
a long time to come at least, to the con- 
troversy as to the purchase of the Irish 
railways by the State. Without going 
into the merits of that controversy, he 
would express his opinion that it was a 
great advantage to Ireland that a deci- 
sion had been come to on the question. 
It would have been much to be regretted 
had the uncertainty on the subject been 
continued, because such a feeling would 
have a to prevent all parties in 
Ireland from turning their attention to 
the completion of the railway system. 


{Aprrt 30, 1874} 
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But he desired to call their Lordships’ 

attention to the question of guarantees. 

One means by which railways had been 

constructed in Ireland was that of a 

guarantee of a part of the required capi- 

tal by the county, or a portion of the 

county, through which it was to pass, to 

the promoters of the particular line. In 

the minds of some persons in this coun- 

try there was a feeling against the 

guarantee system, and when any pro- 

position made in respect of Ireland was 

dismissed with the objection that it was 

*‘ exceptional,” he regarded the objection 
with suspicion. Things were so excep- 
tional in Ireland that exceptional mea- 

sures must be applied in that country; 
and were such measures necessary in 
any other part of the Empire he would 
not object to them on the ground of 
their being exceptional. A considerable 
number of useful lines of railway had 
been made in Ireland during the last 
20 years, under the system of county or 
baronial guarantee—lines which but for 
the guarantee of the county rates would 
not have come into existence. In Ireland 
the Grand Jury performed much the 
same fiscal functions as were discharged 
by the Quarter Sessions in this country. 
It consisted of the principal landowners 
of the county. There were also in Ire- 
land bodies called Road Sessions, or 
Baronial Sessions, or Presentment Ses- 
sions; one of which assembled in each 
barony of the county, and at which a cer- 
tainnumberof the ratepayers were associ- 
ated with magistrates. Those ratepayers 
werenotchosen by popular election—they 
were selected by the Grand Jury from a 
number of the highest ratepayers of the 
county. That state of things, though it 
did indirectly import the representa- 
tive element into the taxation, was 
not satisfactory. He thought it should 
be made impossible for the magis- 
trates attending ex officio to be present 
in such numbers as to overpower the 
ratepayers, which might be the case 
at present. He thought there ought to 
be a real representation. He did not, 
however, go so far as to say that the 
present state of things was a mere sham 
or an unreality, or that, as a matter 
of fact, it did not give considerable 
control to the ratepayers. He believed 
it did ;—he believed that county expen- 
diture was very seldom forced on the 
ratepayers by the magistrates, and he 
did not think it would be possible, after 
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due notice of application, to force on the 
ratepayers guarantees for Irish railways. 
Of the lines to which guarantees had 
been granted within the last 20 years 
or thereabouts, the Midland Great Wes- 
tern was the most important. The 
guarantee in that case seemed to have 
been badly framed, and had not turned 
out satisfactorily for the counties which 
gave it; but he was not prepared 
to say that without it that important 
railway would have been made so soon. 
The guarantee in that case amounted to 
£500,000. Then came a line to which 
a guarantee of £125,000 was given. It 
was the Killarney Junction Railway— 
a very useful line, but he doubted that 
the required capital could have been 
raised without the guarantee. The 
Limerick and Ennis Railway obtained 
a guarantee for £75,000, the Tralee 
and Killarney line one for £55,000, and 
the West Cork one for £66,000. All 
those lines had been made. Guarantees 
had been granted to other lines, some of 
which had been made, while some had 
not. In none of those cases had there 
been any opposition which made itself 
heard before a Committee of this or the 
other House of Parliament; but he was 
not aware that any evidence was offered 
in support of the guarantees, beyond the 
resolutions of Grand Juries, which had 
not always been carried unanimously. 
It was only the year before last that for 
the first time one of these guarantees 
was opposed before a Committee of this 
House—namely, the Athenry and Tuam 
line. It was petitioned against by a 
rival company, the Midland Great Wes- 
tern, and two or three powerful land- 
owners. One ground of the opposition 
was that the guarantee had not been 
sanctioned by the Presentment Sessions. 
This was so new an idea that the Trea- 
surer of the County of Mayo said— 
‘Until lately I never heard of the ba- 
ronies being asked;” and certainly 
there had been cases of six or seven 
guarantees in respect of which the as- 
sent of Presentment Sessions had not 
been held to be necessary. However, 
counsel against the Bill warned the 
Committee that they would be making 
a precedent if they passed a guarantee 
in respect of which there was any want 
of assent, however small, and the gua- 
rantee clauses were thrown out. In 1873 
the promoters of the Ennis and West 
Clare line came before Parliament to in- 


Lord Carlingford 
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crease the rate per cent of their guaran- 
tee from 4 to 5. The case was heard by 
a Committee, of which Mr. Floyer was 
chairman. It was proved that no resolu- 
tion of ratepayers had been adopted in 
favour of the Bill. They did not appear 
to have been consulted at all, the pro- 
moters thinking that the resolution of 
the Grand Jury was enough; but the 
objection was held to be fatal, and 
the Bill was thrown out. He did not 
find that there had been any other 
case where a Bill of this kind had been 
opposed before a Committee, on this 
ground, until the other day, when the 
Sligo, Leitrim, and Northern Counties 
Railway Bill came before a Committee 
of their Lordships’ House. He had no 
interest whatever in this Bill, but he 
must say the line appeared to him to be 
a useful one as forming a very desirable 
connection between Ulster and Con- 
naught. The High Sheriff of Sligo called 
together two meetings of the ratepayers, 
and resolutions in favour of the guarantee 
asked for in the Bill were carried by those 
meetings. Out of six baronies in the 
county of Sligo five assented to it, and 
out of six in the county of Leitrim, five 
signified their assent. There was no 
small amount of opposition to it; but 
according to the case of the promoters, 
a large majority of the landowners and 
ratepayers were in favour of the gua- 
rantee. Certainly if he had had the 
honour of a seat on the Committee he 
should have liked to hear the whole case. 
What alarmed him and others who 
looked upon those guarantees as of 
great importance was, that the Bill had 
been rejected by a Committee of their 
Lordships’ House after a larger amount 
of proof of assent to the guarantee than, 
perhaps, had ever been given in any 
other case that had come before Parlia- 
ment, and upon principles laid down 
by the Chairman which would be fatal 
to any conceivable guarantees. They 
feared lest the rejection of this Bill 
should form a precedent by which future 
Committees would feel themselves bound 
—and that, he thought, would be a 
great misfortune to some parts of Ireland. 
It was clear that the time had come 
for laying down some rules on the sub- 
ject. His reason for troubling their Lord- 
shps with it was the hope that those who 
took an interest in the question of Irish 
railways, and the Government, would 
agree with him tbat the matter required 
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to be looked into and put upon a proper 
footing. If any amount of dissent on 
the part of a minority of the ratepayers 
were to be conclusive against a gua- 
rantee, that ought to be laid down in 
order that parties might be saved the 
trouble and expense of bringing before 
Parliament cases to which there was 
some small amount of opposition. The 
amount and the kind of assent required 
ought to be stated if the assent of a ma- 
jority was to prevail in any case. He 
thought it would not be difficult to devise 
rules, whether by Standing Orders or by 
statute, under which guarantees would 
be encouraged under gy conditions ; 
but promoters should be required to 
produce formal proof of assent by the 
Grand Jury and of assent at the Baronial 
Sessions, with the number of ratepayers 
voting for or against. Bills containing 
a provision for a guarantee should not 
be passed even as unopposed Bills unless 
such proofs were given to the satisfac- 
. tion of that House or the other House of 
Parliament. Again, he thought this 
was a case in which the useful system of 
Provisional Orders, introduced of late 
years, might well be applied. He did 
not see why the Department of the 
Government which issued those Pro- 
visional Orders should not, if it ap- 
peared necessary, hold a local inquiry, 
and in that way obtain information on 
which Parliament might form a sound 
opinion. This was a time at which it 
would be wrong to discourage the at- 
tempts of districts in Ireland to provide 
themselves with improved railway ac- 
commodation ; and he therefore hoped 
that the Chief Secretary for Ireland and 
the President of the Board of Trade 
would look into this matter carefully, 
and turn their attention to devising a 
system which, while it would give the 
means of security to the ratepayers, 
would at the same time encourage the 
granting of guarantees for well laid-out 
and useful lines of railway. 

Lorp INCHIQUIN said, he must 
impress upon their Lordships the ne- 
cessity of looking carefully into these 
guarantees and giving every security 
to the ratepayers. In the case of the 
Ennis and West Clare Railway, which 
had been referred to by the noble Lord 
who had just spoken (Lord Carling- 
ford) no notice had been given to the 
ratepayers of the intention to apply for 
the guarantee of £50,000 which passed 
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for that line in the first instance. The 
promoters, finding they could not carry 
out their work, did obtain the consent 
of the Grand Jury for their application 
to increase the rate per cent from 4 to 5. 
When they came before the Grand Jury 
one half that body was at luncheon, and 
they got the guarantee through. He 
was in the Grand Jury room at the time ; 
but being an Irish Peer could take no 
part in the business. Afterwards a una- 
nimous resolution was passed against the 
proposal at two Presentment Sessions, 
and he assisted some other gentlemen in 
an opposition which led to its rejection 
by a Committee of the House of Com- 
mons. He had mentioned to their 
Lordships that the original guarantee 
was £50,000. How much did they sup- 
pose was the subscribed capital when 
that guarantee was obtained? A sum 
of £3,000, of which £1,500 had been 
spent. He was sorry to say that in 
Ireland it was a very easy thing to per- 
petrate a job; and it should be madea 
rule that a guarantee by local autho- 
rities towards the construction of a line 
of railway should never be beyond the 
amount of shares taken. He entirely 
agreed with the noble Lord (Lord Car- 
lingford) that every power should be 
given to the local authorities in Ireland 
necessary to promote the prosperity of 
the country, but care should be taken 
that they have no authority to abuse it. 
Eart BEAUCHAMP said, that hav- 
ing been Chairman of the Committee 
on the Sligo, Leitrim, and Northern 
Counties Bill, he hoped he need scarcely 
assure their Lordships that the mem- 
bers of that Committee, like all their 
Lordships, were anxious to promote the 
welfare of Ireland; but the question 
brought forward by the noble Lord was 
of wider importance than the fate of any 
particular line of railway. As to the 
case of that line, he ought, perhaps, to 
observe, in the first instance, that 
neither a Presentment Sessions nor a 
Grand Jury had any statutory power in 
respect of a guarantee. Any resolu- 
tions which they might come to would 
be entitled to due consideration and 
weight as being the opinions of persons 
of property and intelligence residing in 
the district of the proposed line; but 
they could not be held to, in any way, 
bind a Committee of that or the other 
House, or to influence the decisions of 
Parliament. In the case referred to, the 
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Committee were anxious to guard against 
precedent, and to deal with the case on 
its own merits. With that view, having 
heard the preliminary objection, they 
decided that they would not refuse to go 
into the case, though they intimated that 
they would require strong reasons of 
public policy to justify them in granting 
the guarantee in the face of an opposi- 
tion of ratepayers. On hearing the case 
of the promoters they found that while 
the line was perhaps a very good one, 
running through an agricultural county, 
it presented no features which took it 
out of the ordinary category and raised in 
its favour considerations of public policy. 
In the evidence in support of the Bill, 
every witness on behalf of the promoters 
told the Committee most distinctly that 
without a guarantee it would be impos- 
sible to construct the line. Yet, after it 
had been decided not to allow the gua- 
rantee, there was still a desire shown, 
notwithstanding the alleged impossi- 
bility, to proceed with the Bill. Except 
on the point of a guarantee the Commit- 
tee were of opinion there might be a 
good case; but having decided adversely 
on a matter which had been stated by 
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witnesses of high authority to be of vital 
importance, they were unable to pass 


the Preamble. It was not correct to say 
that they had come to that resolution on 
account of objections raised by only one 
or two ratepayers. There had been 
much evidence given which showed that 
opinion in the localities affected was 
very much divided on the subject. More- 
over, the Great Western Railway of 
Ireland had contended that its interests 
would be injured by the guarantee being 
given. The case of the Midland Great 
Western Railway Bill of 1849 had been 
referred to as affording a precedent in 
favour of guarantees; but it must be re- 
membered that that Bill was introduced 
on the authority of a responsible Minister 
of the Crown, and with the sanction of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. If 
guarantees were to be proposed at all, 
that was the way in which the Bill 
should be brought forward. He thought 
it would be well if the House were to 
‘pass a Standing Order for the purpose 
of guiding Committees on these ques- 
tions; if that could be done Committees 
would be relieved from a very disagree- 
able position. The expenditure of public 
money by local bodies in Ireland was a 
matter which, in his opinion, ought to be 
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very jealously guarded—for a meeting 
prt re called for the purpose might 
very easily be diverted to another, and 
the person affected would have no proper 
notice of what was going on. The Com- 
mittee were extremely anxious to refrain 
from setting any precedent in the case, 
deeming it to be more advisable that 
their Lordships’ House of Parliament 
should frame rules on the subject. 

Tue Eart or MORLEY said, that in 
defending the Committee of which he 
had been Chairman, the noble Earl (Earl 
Beauchamp) had entered into matters 
entirely irrelevant to the subject intro- 
duced by his noble Friend (Lord Car- 
lingford.) It seemed to him that if the 
remarks of the noble Earl meant any- 
thing, it was that all the Acts which had 
been passed sanctioning guarantees such 
as those to which he referred were 
utterly invalid. He quite concurred in 
the view that it required very strong 
grounds of public policy to justify such 
sanction if there were an opposition, 
however small, of the ratepayers; but 
the doctrine of the noble Earl went to 
the extent of saying that if there was 
any opposition at all no guarantee should 
be granted. Now, he should like to know, 
what measure of public advantage there 
was in the adoption of which any large 
body were likely unanimously to concur? 
There werereasons why on groundsof pub- 
lic policy alineintended to connect twoim- 
portant districts of Ireland should have 
been sanctioned, if it were found possible; 
but if the doctrine laid down by the noble 
Earl were carried to the extreme length 
to which he seemed to wish to push it, 
very few important railways would be 
made for many years to come in Ireland. 
Alluding to the Midland Great Western 
Railway, the noble Earl said that they 
opposed a Bill with reference to which 
as cesspayers they would be called upon 
to enter into a guarantee ; but nothing 
would be easier than to exempt that 
railway from the operation of its clauses. 
It was somewhat unfortunate, he could 
not help thinking, that the Committee 
was presided over by a noble Earl who 
declared himself to be opposed to all 
guarantees, and he thought his noble 
Friend below him (Lord Carlingford) 
had ample justification, in what fell from 
the noble Earl, for the Motion which he 
had submitted to the House. 

Lorp COLCHESTER said, he was 
glad that this subject had been brought 
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before ‘the House. He had been the 
only dissentient from the decision of the 
Committee, as he had not been satisfied 
that any very large number of rate- 
payers objected to the guarantee asked 
for. The difficulty was to say what 
meeting of ratepayers or others should 
be necessary for sanctioning the making 
of a line through any district, and there- 
fore he was not surprised at the decision 
of the majority of the Committee, al- 
though, in his opinion, if the Committee 
were satisfied that the line would be a 
good one, and that the opposition to it 
was small, the guarantee ought to be 
sanctioned. At any rate, the noble Lord 
opposite (Lord Carlingford) had done 

d service in bringing the question 
before the House. 

Tue Duke or RICHMOND said, he 
quite concurred with his noble Friend 
(Earl Beauchamp) that this subject was 
one of great importance, and that the 
noble Lord lately at the head of the 
Board of Trade had rendered good 
service by calling attention to it. As to 


Railways, 


the remark of another noble Earl op- 
posite (the Earl of Morley), that it was 


unfortunate that the Committee of last 
Session should have been presided over 
by a noble Lord who had a predisposi- 
tion against the system of guarantees, it 
was an entire error to suppose that his 
noble Friend (Earl Beauchamp) had any 
such predisposition. No doubt the sub- 
ject was surrounded by very great diffi- 
culty. If the noble Lord wished to 
carry out the system of guarantees 
throughout Ireland in a more practical 
form, it seemed to him that nothing short 
of an Act of Parliament could do it, and 
that in dealing with the question they 
would have to reconsider the whole ques- 
tion of local taxation in that country. 
The noble Lord suggested it should be 
a Standing Order that if a guarantee 
was given, the Committee should ac- 
cept that guarantee as an earnest that 
the country was in favour of the line; 
but he went on to add that he was not 
prepared to state the exact proportion 
of the assent and dissent which should 
be required. It appeared to him (the 
Duke of Richmond), however, that was 
the whole question, which should be left 
to the Committee, and he believed it was 
the practice of both Houses of Parlia- 
ment to leave all those matters to the 
discretion of the Committee to which 
Railway Bills were referred, Each case 
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must stand on its own merits, and there- 
fore to issue a Standing Order that those 
guarantees should be accepted in the 
manner suggested would be to establish 
a most inconvenient course of proceed- 
ing. 

Lorp CARLINGFORD was under- 
stood to say he had not meant to sug- 
gest that. 

Tue Duxze or RICHMOND: 
Another noble Lord opposite (the Earl 
of Morley) appeared to him to have a 
wrong impression as to what those gua- 
rantees really were. As he himself under- 
stood the matter, the Presentment Ses- 
sions, who voted those guarantees for the 
railways throughout the country, were 
acting ultra vires, and they would not be 
intra vires until Parliament had passed 
the Bill sanctioning the object which the 
Sessions had in view, and it had become 
the law of the land. The noble Earl 
(the Earl of Morley) had said that if 
a railway company might be taxed for 
the benefit of another company which 
was going to compete with it, there 
would be nothing easier than to put in 
a clause exempting that company from 
the operation of the Act. But why 
should they not equally exempt all the 
other parties who objected to the gua- 
rantee, and who did not think they 
would be benefited by the line. As 
had been pointed out, a public meeting 
might be called to consider a scheme for 
a line of railway, but the majority who 
might decide in favour of the line might 
not have an acre of land within the ba- 
rony. The more they looked at the ques- 
tion, the more difficult and intricate they 
found it to be, and he did not, as at pre- 
sent advised, see any mode of dealing 
with it by a Standing Order; while if 
they attempted to legislate upon it they 
would have to re-open the whole question 
of local taxation in Ireland. 

Lorp REDESDALE thought that 
matter required the grave consideration 
of Parliament. Nothing, in his view, 
was more certain than that anything in 
the way of a guarantee should be excep- 
tional, and not made a general practice. 
If they required a certain number of 
assents to the construction of railways, 
and thereupon sanctioned guarantees, 
they might render it impossible for rail- 
ways to be made independent of gua- 
rantees. He considered that railways 
might be made in Ireland without gua- 
rantees, 
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desired some specific assurance from the. 


Government as to the course which 
would be pursued, or whether these 
questions would be left practically to 
the decision of the Chairmen of the 
separate Committees. He believed that 
the system of guarantees might be ex- 
tensively and safely applied to the 
making of railways in Ireland, provided 
the persons on whom the risk of them 
ultimately fell had a proper opportunity 
of electing whether they would grant 
them or not. As he understood the 
Irish Grand Jury system, that proper 
opportunity was not afforded at present. 
That was not the right occasion on which 
to discuss the merits of the Irish Grand 
Jury system; but he might say that the 
representation accorded under it to the 
cesspayers and the occupiers of land 
was almost entirely illusory, and that 
ratepayers might very easily find them- 
selves saddled with burdens of which 
they had previously no conception. He 
trusted that good would result from the 
attention which had been called to that 
subject that evening. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY said, 
that if the system of guarantee in con- 
nection with railways in Ireland was to 
become customary instead of exceptional 
with regard to the ordinary modes of 
prosecuting public works in that country, 
it would be necessary to take into con- 
sideration some of the difficulties which 
would arise. In the first place, it would 
be necessary to re-cast the Grand Jury 
system in Ireland, so as to give a fair 
chance of being heard to the occupiers 
and owners who were to be compelled 
to take a share in the speculation; and 
this would obviously be a very difficult 
task. Again, if a district was called 
upon to guarantee a railway, was it not 
just that the guarantee should be con- 
fined to the district to be benefited by 
the railway? Was it fair to call upon 
one barony to guarantee a railway 
which was to be constructed through 
another barony, merely because they 
were both inthe same county? Inorder 
to introduce any system of guarantee 
that would give satisfaction to Ireland 
they must re-cast the system of local 
taxation and re-construct the area of 
local administration. In no country had 
guarantees been so largely tried as in 
India, and he did not dispute that under 
particular circumstances they did confer 
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great advantages upon a country; but 
the result shown by the last balance- 
sheet of India was that we were payi 
Indian railway shareholders £1,700,000 
a-year in dividends, for which the Go. 
vernment received no direct returns. It 
was desirable to consider whether local 
funds should be brought in aid of local 
extension. He thought it would be 
better for local bodies to make railways 
by money borrowed by themselves. 

Tue Eart or LIMERICK said, the 
Grand Juries in Ireland were, to a cer- 
tain extent, less representative bodies 
in Ireland than the Quarter Sessions 
were in England, and he thought 
some steps should be taken to secure 
that these guarantees should be given 
only after the strictest inquiry. Though 
not absolutely opposed to guarantees, 
he urged that there should be better 
means of ascertaining the view of the 
ratepayers, and that they should not 
have to incur the expense of opposing 
Bills before Committees; an expense 
from which he had himself shrunk 
in the case of a scheme to which he 
entertained objections. Such schemes 
should also undergo more stringent scru- 
tiny. Peers were excluded from Grand 
Juries, on which many large estates 
were consequently not directly repre- 
sented. He hoped the Government 
would deal with the matter. 

Tue Eart or BANDON hoped that, 
the notion of State purchase having been 
abandoned, at least for the present, rail- 
way companies should be allowed greater 
facilities for amalgamation and other 
purposes. But for guarantees many of 
the most important lines would never 
have been made, and while some guaran- 
tees were levied on the county cess, 
others were levied on the Poor Law 
valuation, which was deducted by tenants 
from the landlords. 

Lorp ORANMORE anp BROWNE 
stated that in most parts of Ireland the 
persons, who were to represent the rate- 
payers at Special Sessions, were chosen 
by ballot by the Grand Jury from the 
highest cess payers, and as they gene- 
rally out-numbered the magistrates at- 
tending Special Sessions, the ratepayers 
could not be taxed without the consent 
of their representatives. 

Lorp EMLY stated that the barony 
constables returned 100 of the highest 
ratepayers to the Grand Jury, who se- 
lected 10 of them to constitute the 
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Baronial Sessions. All the magistrates 
of the county being, however, at liberty 
to attend, they sometimes swamped the 
cesspayers, and a large number of them 
attended on the Bill lately before the 
Committee being considered. He re- 
tted the decision at which the Com- 
mittee had arrived, as it involved a prin- 
ciple which, if not fatal to guarantees, 
would certainly throw cold water upon 
the granting of them. As he understood 
the noble Marquess opposite (the Mar- 
uess of Salisbury), he would object to 
the granting of a guarantee under any 
circumstances in the case of an Irish 
railway. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY said, 
he objected to the establishment of a 
system of guarantees. 

Lorp EMLY: No such system had 
been advocated by his noble Friend 
(Lord Carlingford) who introduced the 
subject. Some of the small railways in 
Treland could not have been made unless 
undertaken by some powerful Company, 
or by means of a guarantee. He was 
acquainted with the case of one Irish 
railway which was constructed by funds 
obtained on a guarantee, and after a 
few years it became prosperous and its 
shares were now nearly at par. He 
hoped the Government, in the interest 
of Ireland, would devise some system 
by which a fair expression of the opinion 
of the ratepayers might be obtained, 
and he suggested that such opinion could 
be fairly elicited through resolutions of 
the Boards of Guardians or the expressed 
consent of, say, two-thirds of a given 
number of the largest cesspayers. 

Lorpv NAPIER ann ETTRICK 
ointed out that the cases of India and 
reland in reference to guarantees were 

different. The Government gave the 
guarantee for India and the particular 
locality to be benefited, but did not do 
so in Ireland. 

Lorp WAVENEY concurred in the 
views expressed by the noble Marquess 
(the Marquess of Salisbury) that to 
establish a system of guarantees would 
be in effect to create a new means of 
local taxation. He thought the Com- 
mittee had arrived at a proper conclu- 
sion. 


House adjourned at half past Seven 
o'clock, till To-morrow, half 
past Ten o’clock. 


{ Arran 30, 1874} 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, 30th April, 1874. 


MINUTES. ]— Serecr Commirrez—East India 
Finance, Mr. Fawcett, Mr. Campbell-Banner- 
man, Mr. Dalrymple, Mr. Balfour, and Mr. 
Dunbar added. 

Suppiy—considered in Committee—Navy Esti- 
MATES. 

Ways anp Means—considered in Committee— 
Consolidated Fund (£13,000,000). 

Pusuic Brrts—Select Committee—Holyhead Old 
Harbour Road * [51], Building Societies * [55] 
nominated. 

Considered as amended—East India Annuity 
Funds * [30]. 

Third Reading—Game Birds (Ireland) * [37], 
and passed. 


CONTROVERTED ELECTIONS — COUNTY OF 
LEITRIM. 

Mr. Speaker informed the House, that he 
had received from Mr. Justice Lawson, one of 
the Judges selected for the Trial of Election 
Petitions, pursuant to the Parliamentary Elec- 
tions Act, 1868, a copy of an Order relating 
to the Election for the County of Leitrim. And 
the same was read, to the effect following :— 

“Tn the matter of the Election Petition for 
the County of Leitrim, Francis O’ Beirne, Peti- 
tioner, William Richard Ormsby Gore, Respon- 
dent. 

“On hearing Counsel for the Petitioner for 
an Order that the Officer do place the Petition 
in this matter upon the List for Trial, and that 
thereupon the Petitioner be at liberty to pro- 
ceed, and on hearing Counsel for the Respon- 
dent ; 

“Tt is ordered by his Lordship that the 
Motion be refused with costs, and that the 
Petitioner do pay same to the Respondent when 
taxed and ascertained in the ordinary manner.” 


THE TRUCK SYSTEM—MASTERS AND 
SERVANTS—LEGISLATION. 
QUESTIONS. 


Mr. MACDONALD asked the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
If it is his intention this Session to in- 
troduce a Bill for the better suppression 
of Truck or a Bill for the payment of 
Wages, in conformity with the recom- 
mendation of the late Royal Commission 
on the subject ; also, if it be his inten- 
tion this Session to introduce a Bill for 
the amendment of the Law relating to 
compensation in case of injuries or deaths 
caused by negligence of employers, or 
persons acting in their place or in their 
behalf? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS said, in 
reply to the first Question of the hon. 
Member, that it was not the intention of 
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the Government this Session to bring in 
a Bill for regulating the Truck System. 
No one entertained greater objections to 
the system than he did; but hon. Mem- 
bers must remember that a Commission 
had investigated the question, and that a 
Bill had been brought in in consequence 
of their Report, although not very much 
success had attended the whole opera- 
tion. The matter was under the con- 
sideration of the Government, but they 
had no intention of introducing a Bill on 
the subject this Session. The subject 
referred to in the second Question was 
at the present moment under the con- 
sideration of the Government. 


STRIKE OF AGRICULTURAL 
LABOURERS—QUESTION. 


Srr CHARLES W. DILKE asked the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, Whether it is true that boys at a 
Reformatory in the parish of Milborne 
St. Andrew’s, Dorset, supported wholly 
or in part by grants out of public funds, 
are being employed by farmers in that 
neighbourhood to do the work of agri- 
cultural labourers now on strike ; and, if 
so, whether he will take steps to prevent 
the boys in public Reformatories from 
being so made use of ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS: Sir, I have 
made inquiries on this subject, but I 
have not been able to obtain any definite 
answer as to actual facts. I understand 
that it has always been the practice of 
the Superintendent of this Reformatory 
to allow the boys at the Reformatory to 
work for the farmers at a certain rate of 
wages, and that in consequence of that 
the Reformatory is kept up practically 
without any expense to the Country and 
with great advantage to the farmers. 
So far as I have been able to learn, there 
has been no difference in their employ- 
ment since the matter to which the hon. 
Baronet refers in his Question has taken 
place, and in my opinion there ought not 
to be any difference, but they ought to 
work exactly for the same terms and at 
the same places as they did before. 


FRENCH COMMERCIAL TREATY, 1872— 
BRITISH SALT—QUESTION. 

Mr. WILBRAHAM EGERTON 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, What steps have been 
taken under the Treaty of Commerce to 
obtain from the French Government a 


Mr. Assheton Cross 
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reduction of the Duties on the importa- 
tion of British Salt into France ? 

Mr. BOURKE: I am well aware, 
Sir, that this is a Question in which my 
hon. Friend’s constituents take a great 
interest. It is now the subject of nego- 
tiation between Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment and the French Government. It 
would not be expedient to lay Papers 
before Parliament at present ; but I can 
assure my hon. Friend that the matter 
is receiving the best attention of the 
Foreign Office. 


PREVENTION ACT—INSPECTORS OF 
NUISANCES—THE POLICE NUISANCES, 
QUESTION. 


Mr. NEVILLE-GRENVILLE asked 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, Whether he is prepared to 
alter the order issued by the Home 
Office respecting the appointment of 
police as inspectors of nuisances, so that 
in future the sanitary authority may, 
if they think fit, appoint police to per- 
form these duties ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS, in reply, 
said, he presumed this Question had 
been put to him in consequence of the 
action the Government had thought fit 
to take in regard to the duties of the 
police in Scotland. It was not the in- 
tention of the Government to make any 
alteration in the existing order with 
regard to the employment of police in 
sanitary matters in England. There 
was a clear distinction between the cases 
of England and Scotland. In the first 
place, the police in England were under 
the authority of the Home Office; but 
so far as sanitary matters were concerned 
they would be under the direction of 
the Local Government Board. In the 
second place, there was in Scotland a 
universal feeling that the police should 
be employed as Inspectors of Nuisances ; 
whereas in England public opinion ran 
for the most part in a contrary direction. 


THE SUEZ CANAL — THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL COMMISSION.—QUESTION. 


Mr. O’DONNELL asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
If he could inform the House whether it 
be the fact that the Suez Canal Company 
was unrepresented on the International 
Commission which recently altered the 
Canal Transit Dues in the interest of the 
vessels using the Canal ? 
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Mr. BOURKE: Sir, the International 
Commission, which assembled at the in- 
vitation of the Porte at Constantinople 
in October last, was composed exclu- 
sively of delegates of the Maritime 
Powers. It follows that neither the 
Suez Canal Company nor any of the 
ship companies whose interests were op- 
posed to the Canal Company could have 
a representative on the Commission. 
But i. de Lesseps was free to bring his 
case before the Commission; but he 
never showed any disposition or ex- 
pressed any wish to attend. In point 
of fact, his views were amply considered 
by the Commission, and were fully 
stated and powerfully advocated by M. 
Rumeau, one of the French Delegates. 


Intoxicating 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY—THE NEW 
BUILDINGS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. WAIT asked the First Lord of 
the Treasury, Whether it is the intention 
of the Treasury to authorize the neces- 
sary expenditure for the construction of 
the New National Gallery, in accordance 
with the understanding long ago come 


to with Mr. E. M. Barry, a new facade 
being rendered necessary owing to the 
unsightly additions lately made to the 
present building ? 

Mr. DISRAELI: I can find, Sir, no 
evidence whatever of any understanding 
being come to with Mr. E. M. B 
about a new facade ; but really the pith 
of the Question is whether Her Majesty’s 
Government intend to erect under the 
circumstances a new facade. Now, the 
erection of a new facade is avery deli- 
cate business, and considering we have 
not yet been three months in office, I 
may say I shall require considerably 
more time to inquire into the subject 
before I could embark in such an enter- 
prise. At present Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment have no intention whatever of 
proposing to the House the erection of a 
new facade. 


SAVING LIFE FROM SHIPWRECK—MR. 
ROGERS’ PLAN.—QUESTION. 


Mr. HANBURY-TRACY, asked the 
President of the Board of Trade, Whe- 
ther it is the intention of the Govern- 
ment to adopt Mr. Rogers’ plan for sav- 
ing life from shipwreck ; or, if they are 
not yet prepared to do so, whether they 
propose to take any, and if any, what 
steps for further testing the utility of 


VOL. OCXVIITI. [rutrp serres. } 
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that invention, with the view of its ge- 
neral adoption on the coasts of the United 
Kingdom if proved to be more efficacious 
and certain in its results than the ex- 
isting rocket system ? 

Sm CHARLES ADDERLEY: Sir, 
Mr. Rogers’ plan for throwing a double 
rope, with blocks attached, at one cast 
out of mortars into ships in distress, in- 
stead of the generally adopted practice 
of throwing first a rope by a rocket over 
the ship along which a block may be 
communicated, has had a fair trial, in 
accordance with the inventors’ condi- 
tions, by the Board of Trade, and the 
received practice has been preferred by 
all the best authorities. There appears 
no reason for a repetition of the trial. 


INTOXICATING LIQUORS BILL. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. MONTAGUE SCOTT asked the 
Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, Whether under the new Li- 
censing Bill, in taking away the discre- 
tion of magistrates as to fixing the hours 
of closing, it is intended also to take 
away their power of extending the time 
under special circumstances ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS, in reply, 
said, that he regretted that the Bill was 
not already in the hands of hon. Mem- 
bers. He believed it was to be in the 


arty | Vote Office that night, where any hon. 


Member might procure a copy of it. It 
was not the intention of the Bill to pre- 
vent the granting of occasional licences, 
by the Justices, such as the hon. Member 
alluded to in his Question. The only 
difference was to this extent—that the 
occasional licences which authorized the 
sale on special occasions and in other 
than licensed premises were granted now 
by the Excise and countersigned by a 
single magistrate, whereas by the new 
Licensing Bill they would be less re- 
stricted than at present. Occasional 
licences did not at present, except in 
the case of a public dinner or ball, au- 
thorize any sale beyond one hour after 
sunset. It was proposed by the Bill to 
authorize the sale in these cases up to 
any hour not later than 10 o'clock, 
which the Justices might specify in the 
occasional licence. In the case of an 
occasional licence granted on the occa- 
sion of a public dinner or ball, the prac- 
tice had been to specify in the licence 
the hour at which the licence should 
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expire, and liquor might be sold up to 
any hour without restriction if the Jus- 
tices so specified it in the licence. That 
boon retained in the present Licensing 


Supply— Navy 


AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. HEYGATE asked the President 
of the Board of Trade, If there is any 
reason why the agricultural statistics of 
the United Kingdom should not be taken 
in the month of June, and a summary of 
them published in July ? 

Str CHARLES ADDERLEY : Sir, 
the Agricultural Returns are taken in 
the third week in June of each year; 
but owing to the very great number of 
Returns it is impossible to compile a 
summary within two or three months 
after their collection. 


PARLIAMENT—-THE WHITSUNTIDE 
RECESS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. NEWDEGATE asked the First 
Lord of the Treasury, When he proposes 
that the Whitsuntide Recess should 
commence, and whether he intends that 
it should extend over the third of June ? 

Mr. DISRAELI : Sir, I shall propose 
to the House that we should adjourn on 
Friday, the 22nd of May, and meet 
again on Monday, the Ist of June. 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA— EMIGRATION. 
QUESTION. 


AtpERMAN Sir JAMES LAWRENCE 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, Whether it is the intention 
of the Government to carry out the 
agreement entered into with Western 
Australia for free emigration to that 
Colony ? 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: Sir, this ques- 
tion was considered by the late Govern- 
ment, by whom it was decided that there 
were not sufficient grounds for recom- 
mending to Parliament a Vote for the 
purpose of sending emigrants to Western 
Australia. 


WAYS AND MEANS—COMMITTEE, 
Considered in Committee. 


(In the Committee.) 
Resolved, That, towards making good the 
Supply granted to Her Majesty for the service 
of the year ending on the 3lst day of March 


Mr. Assheton Cross 
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1875, the sum of £13,000,000 be granted, out of 
the Consolidated Fund of the United Kingdom. 

Resolution to be reported To-morrow ; Com- 
mittee to sit again To-morrow. 


SUPPLY—NAVY ESTIMATES, 


Suprry—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee. ) 

(1.) £602,757, to complete the sum for 
Wages to Seamen and Marines. 

Mr. SAMUDA said, that the state- 
ment of the First Lord of the Admiralty 
with regard to the state of the Navy had 
created a great deal of alarm; but he 
thought that on investigation it would 
be found that whatever were the short- 
comings of the late Government, there 
was no necessity whatever, either for 
sensational Estimates, or for spasmodic 
shipbuilding. In dealing with this sub- 
ject, he should accept the statement of 
the right hon. Gentleman, which was to 
the effect that we had 51 iron-clads built 
and building, but that really only 18 of 
them were fit for service. [Mr. Hunt: 
I said for the service of the year.] For 
the service of the year. The right hon. 
Gentleman first divided the ships into 
two classes—those suitable for sea-going, 
and those suitable for harbour defence, 
of which there were 41 of the former, 
and 14 of the latter. But then of the 
sea-going vessels 5 were building, which 
reduced the available force to 36—a 
number which was perfectly in accord 
with the Returns laid before the House. 
Of these 36, his right hon. Friend said 
that 9 might be considered obsolete, 
and 9 which were under repair, though 
not condemned, were likely to last only 
for short periods. Practically, then, we 
had 18 which were useful, and 18 which 
were useless for the service of the year; 
and of the latter, 9 were in a totally 
different category from the 9 which 
the right hon. Gentleman had referred 
to as obsolete. [Mr. Hunr: What I 
did say was that 9 were either obso- 
lete or not worth repairing for sea-going 
purposes.] His observations intended 
to convey exactly what the right hon. 
Gentleman had just stated—namely, 
that they were actually or practically 
obsolete. The Committee would pro- 
bably be of opinion that vessels under- 
going a refit were in a totally different 
position from obsolete vessels. The 
Proper way to look at the matter was 

at they could be used when refitted 
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and repaired; and if not available at the 
immediate moment they could be made 
so in a few months, and they would then 
be, as before, suited to the service of the 
country. If we considered what had been 
done on former occasions, we could esti- 
mate with great accuracy the time that 
would be required before those vessels 
could be brought into service. To take 
them in hand and render them effective 
lay entirely with his right hon. Friend 
opposite. If it were a question of some 
months, and some months only, his 
right hon. Friend would see that it would 
be one of his most important duties to 
make use of the power placed in his 
hands, and of the money voted by the 
House, so as to give us, as soon as pos- 
sible, 27 instead of 18 effective vessels. 
He would refer to what had been done 
in the way of refits, in order to guide 
us as to what might be done, A 
Return had been laid on the Table of 
the House, on the Motion of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Ponte- 
fract (Mr. Childers), and that Re- 
turn was a copy of the Report of Sir 
Spencer Robinson, late Controller of the 
Navy, dated February, 1870, and was 
entitled a Review of Naval Expen- 
diture for that year. He had abstracted 
from that Return information with re- 
ference to the time taken in refitting 
vessels of the class with which he was 
now dealing—namely, iron armour-clad 
vessels, Out of an immense number of 
vessels, he found that those longest 
underrepair were the Warrior, the Hector, 
the Royal Oak, the Resistance, and the 
Black Prince, and the period from taking 
them in hand to fitting them out had 
been, on the average, something under 
12 months. Suppose it came to the 
worst, and these 9 vessels should take 
an equal length of time to get ready, we 
should be reduced to the use of the 
remaining 18 vessels during the in- 
terval; but 12 months was an extremely 
long period, and if the occasion re- 
quired it, they could be got ready in 
from six to eight months. It came 
to this, therefore, that instead of being 
reduced to 18 out of 36 sea-going vessels, 
we should be reduced to 27. And as 
to the remaining 9 having become 
obsolete, that was not to be regarded as 
unreasonable; and, indeed, the pro- 
portion of obsolete vessels to the total 
number was in accordance with past ex- 
perience. If the House were not ac- 
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quainted with the rate of deteriora- 
tion, it might be expected that the full 
number of vessels for which money had 
been voted should be ready when re- 
quired. But it was absolutely impos- 
sible that this should be so. The first 
of the 36 sea-going iron-clads was built 
in 1861, and the last in 1873, and the 
depreciation of 9 of these vessels, by 
becoming obsolete in a period of 12 
years, was justified by the experience 
of the 18 years from 1855 to 18738. 
In that period, according to the right 
hon. Member for the City of London 
(Mr. Goschen), 550,000 tons were built 
of all sorts, and at the end of it, 400,000 
tons had to be struck off as obsolete, 
destroyed by wear and tear, or lost 
at sea; that the actual loss was 22,000 
tons a-year, and the loss upon the 
tonnage of all vessels built was 4 per 
cent per annum. From 1863 to 1873, 
148 sea-going ships of 226,000 tons were 
launched, and during that time 215,000 
tons were struck off the effective list. In 
those 10 years, the annual loss was 
21,000 tons, or at the rate of 5 per cent. 
Nine out of 36 vessels in 12 years gave 
an average rate of 3 per cent only, and 
this was the percentage of vessels which 
had become obsolete according to the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Hunt). The 
Committee would, therefore, be prepared 
to expect that 9 of these vessels should 
have become obsolete or depreciated, and 
assuming that it would be the duty of the 
Government to meet this depreciation 
out of the annual Vote, it would be 
necessary to build 9 vessels to replace 
those that were disappearing, and to add 
3 for those that would become obso- 
lete while we were building the 9, so 
as to bring the Navy up to its full state 
of efficiency. Whoever was at the head 
of the Navy, it must be expected that a 
certain proportion of the 39 vessels would 
always be disabled. In commercial 
operations, it was very well known that 
it was necessary to have 4 vessels for 
a service to be performed by 3, so 
that 1 might always be laid by; and 
it was only by having a fourth vessel for 
a service which required 3 to be at 
sea, that the mail service between Holy- 
head and Kingstown had run for 14 or 15 
years with such great regularity. In the 
years 1866, 1867, 1868, and 1869, the 
average tonnage of ships of all sorts 
built was 25,000 tons, at an average 
yearly expense of £3,260,000. This in 
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cluded both building and repairs, and 
this tonnage and this expenditure would 
be sufficient, or nearly so, to give effect 
to the restoration of the obsolete ships 
.and build others to meet future de- 
preciation to the extent he had referred, 
in three to four years. If, therefore, 
the work were done as he had pointed 
out, we should have yearly from 15,000 
to 18,000 tons of iron-clads, and from 
8,000 to 10,000 tons of unarmoured ves- 
sels, without disturbing the programme 
of the year; and we should have the 
means, the House being content with the 
number fixed on to be completed, from 
the present moment, of maintaining the 
Fleet in the fullest efficiency, without 
materially adding to the Estimates in 
future years. A great error had been 
committed with respect to the Navy. 
The House had gone on from year to 
year with a policy which reached no far- 
ther than the year; whereas, not only 
greater economy, but a far better Navy, 
would be arrived at ifa continuous policy 
were adopted. The First Lord of the 
Admiralty, with the best assistance he 
could command, both within and with- 
out his Department, should determine 
what number of vessels the country 
might safely rely on, and distribute 
the building of them over a period of 
years, leaving it to his successor as 
a recognized and well-matured policy, 
which should not be departed from, 
whatever party came into power, unless 
satisfactory reasons were shown to the 
House. This was the system pursued 
in the Foreign Office and in the India 
Office. The Navy was almost the only 
Department of the State in which it was 
not carried out. A national policy should 
be substituted for a party policy, and 
should be pursued in regard to the Navy, 
whatever party wasin power. He could 
not too strongly impress this view on the 
right hon. Gentleman. One great advan- 
tage that would result from this proposal 
was that the right hon. Gentleman, 
having determined his policy, and ob- 
tained for it the assent of the House, the 
whole efforts of his Department would 
be employed in giving effect to it, and 
would be restrained from that discursive, 
inventive, restless course of improvement 
which they were now continually press- 
ing forward for no other reason than 
that they believed it best for the work 
of the hour, and because no general 
course had been cut out for them, and 
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adopted as a comprehensive scheme to 
be adhered to and carried out over a 
lengthened period. In thisway, also, they 
would be enabled to arrive at some con- 
clusion as to the best vessels they could 
lay down, and though it might be neces. 
sary to refer them to two or three classes, 
they would have a homogeneous Navy. 
It might be said this policy could not 
be followed, because a continual change 
was being made in guns for the Navy. 
Ships required to be altered to meet the 
change in guns, and what was settled 
in 1874 would be perfectly useless in 
1879. This argument might have been 
very plausible some five or six years back; 
but the fact was that guns had overtaken 
the powers of resistance in the armour of 
ships long ago. Hon. Gentlemen would 
deceive themselves if they thought it 
would be possible to repeat the great 
effort made in 1867-8, when the late Mr. 
Corry was First Lord of the Admiralty. 
He then built 33,000 tons of shipping in 
a single year; but that was an exceptional 
period, following the commercial depres- 
sion of 1866, and when the shipbuild- 
ing trade was absolutely prostrate. The 
Government was, therefore, able to avail 
itself, not only of the private shipbuild- 
ing yards, but also of a large number of 
men whom they had employed. But if 
any such attempt should be made now, 
there would be a great increase in the 
cost of production, work would be hur- 
ried, and it would not be so well done as 
when it was distributed regularly over 
a number of years; and this was a policy 
of so much importance, both as to the 
character of the ships that would be 
produced as well as the economy of pro- 
ducing them, that he could not too 
strongly urge it on his right. hon. 
Friend (Mr. Hunt). The next advantage 
to which he would refer was, that we 
should be able to be continually 
replacing those vessels which had 
become obsolete, by vessels of a newer 
type, and larger tonnage, and thus 
we should be practically increasing 
the power of our Navy without increas- 
ing the number of our ships. It was 
almost impossible to spend £200,000 in 
any additional vessels proposed to be built 
and in the repairs of sea-going vessels 
during the present year, and thereneed be 
no alarm that the Financial Estimates 
would be disturbed by any large amount 
of Supplementary Estimates. The De- 
vastation would, he believed, be found to 
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be one of the best fighting ships in the 
Navy. He regretted thatthe First Lord 
of the Admiralty had relegated her to the 
inferior class of harbour ships ; because 
he believed that if the emergency arose, 
and if her freeboard were raised still 
higher, the Devastation might safely go 
into any sea and fight anywhere. He 
had now to call the attention of the 
Committee to a most important matter. 
A new element of defence had cropped 
up during the last few years, in the 
torpedo, which might be made wonder- 
fully effective as an additional armament 
to our ships. Torpedoes could now be 
carried in small boats of great speed, 
and four of these torpedo vessels might 
be built at a cost each of not more than 
£1,800 or £2,000. They might be 
carried in davits or on the deck of 
each of the large sea-going ships, and 
might be hurled against the enemy at a 
speed of between 14 and 15 knots an 
hour. It would be impossible for an 


enemy’s ship to escape from these wasps, 
and at the same time to reply to the fire 
of the big ships. But valuable as the tor- 


pedoes were to the iron-clads, they were 
still more valuable to the unarmoured 
vessels. A great economy would result 
from using them in conjunction with 
unarmoured vessels, and in the next war 
they would play a great part in protect- 
ing the commerce of the country. He 
trusted that the First Lord would take a 
general and comprehensive view of these 
considerations, in which case he might 
maintain the Navy in an efficient state, 
without greatly exceeding the costs of the 
present Estimates, and avoid those conti- 
nual disturbances of the Admiralty pro- 
gramme from year to year, which went 
far to diminish the confidence of the 
country in the strength and efficiency of 
the Navy. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, that when the 
Government of 1866 was formed, a por- 
tentous statement was made by the 
then First Lord of the Admiralty (Sir 
John Pakington) with respect to the 
condition in which his predecessors had 
left the Navy. He was asked in Au- 
gust, 1866, by a Member sitting on his 
own side of the House (Mr. Graves) for 
the names of the ships available for the 
Reserve for reliefs ; and Sir John Paking- 
ton’s answer was that he trusted he 
should be excused for not giving the 
names of these vessels, because if he 
did the list would unfortunately be a 
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very short one. The Reserves, he added, 
were by no means in a satisfactory state, 
so that the Admiralty had great diffi- 
culty in finding reliefs for ships as they 
returned from foreign service. And it 
appeared that this statement was not 
limited to the unarmoured Navy, for, in 
answer to a Question put by the hon. 
Member for the Tower Hamlets (Mr. 
Samuda), Sir John Pakington said, that 
‘instead of overstating the disadvan- 
tageous situation of the country with re- 
gard to the Navies of other nations, he 
had rather understated it,” and he then 
compared it with that of other countries. 
He said that the Italian Government 
had 15 or 16 iron-clads in commission, 
and had nine building. He said that 
the total strength of France in iron- 
clads was 58, including those termed 
‘* batteries,”’ some of which were compe- 
tent for coast defence, and that we did 
not possess the same class of vessels to 
nearly the same extent. Russia, he 
said, had 30 armour-clad vessels, a con- 
siderable number of which were turret- 
ships. America had 73 iron-clads, 
Brazil 5, Peru 2, and Chili 2. The 
First Lord of the Admiralty went on 
to say that we had only 33 of this 
class of ships, 30 of which were afloat, 
and three in the course of construction ; 
and that if we desired to see England 
hold the position which she ought to 
hold, her Navy must not be allowed to 
remain unequal to that of foreign coun- 
tries; and the right hon. Gentleman 
expressed a hope that Parliament and 
the country would be of opinion that he 
had not been unmindful of the great 
interests committed to his charge. These 
were most portentous and important 
statements, coming from the First Lord 
of the Admiralty. Who, then, was it 
that, in the opinion of Lord Hampton, 
had left our Navy in this unsatisfac- 
tory state? It was the Duke of Somer- 
set. But a few days ago, in “another 
place,” the Duke of Somerset seemed to 
have had especial pleasure in bringing 
against his friends precisely the same 
charge which had been brought against 
him by his former opponents, and from 
which his friends had done their best 
to defend him ; and his right hon. Friend 
opposite (Mr. Hunt)—encouraged ap- 
parently by an attack coming from such 
a quarter—made, a few days ago in 
Committee, a speech relating to the 
present state of the Navy, which he (Mr. 
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Childers) might venture to say, however 
important it was, was paralleled by no 
statement ever made by a First Lord of 
the Admiralty in moving the Estimates, 
and certainly by no Minister, since he 
had been a Member of the House, in 
bringing before the House the annual 
account of his Department. His right 
hon. Friend introduced into that speech 
an element which he (Mr. Childers) 
ventured to say had never been in- 
troduced on any previous occasion into 
any speech made by a First Lord 
of the Admiralty or by a Secretary 
of War, for the whole of that speech, 
from beginning to end—eliminating 
from it the figures—was a party speech 
addressed to a party majority in the 
House. He hoped that speech would 
not form a precedent for speeches of 
Ministers moving the Estimates of their 
Departments. Our naval policy should, 
as far as was possible, be uniform 
and continuous, and the introduction 
of party politics should, above all things, 
be avoided in such a speech. What 
was the substance of that speech? It 
was this—that the state of our sea- 
going Navy was anything but satisfac- 
tory. The right hon. Gentleman the 
First Lord said we had at this moment 
only 14 effective sea-going iron-clad 
ships. No other result, the right hon. 
Gentleman said, could have been antici- 
pated from the shipbuilding policy of 
the last few years, and the reductions 
effected by the late Government. These 
reductions, he said, were due to political 
necessity, and that when that necessity 
had passed, the Estimates rose to a point 
almost as high as that at which they 
had been left by the late Mr. Corry. And 
he complimented his right hon. Friend 
the Member for the City (Mr. Goschen) 
for his endeavours to correct the many 
evils resulting from the previous mis- 
taken reductions, and that demands for 
increased expenditure were daily pressed 
upon him. His right hon. Friend laid 
peculiar emphasis on these words— 
that he did not ‘‘mean to have a fleet 
on paper ; that whatever ships appeared 
as forming a part of the strength of the 
Navy, must be real and effective ships, 
and not dummies.’”’ Addressing the 
Opposition benches, he declared that 
the country had scarcely a second-class 
Navy, and that we had a second-class 
Navy was the fault of the Liberal Go- 
vernment. 
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Mr. HUNT: I never said so. I 

never said a word about a second-class 
Navy. 
Mr. CHILDERS: What he meant 
was, that the effect of the expressions 
used by the right hon. Gentleman was 
that the country was led to believe so. 
In fact, to quote the words of an old 
sea song— 

“Should fi 0 chance to know 

Our m4 YA dismal story, 
The Dutch would scorn so mean a foe.”’ 


As it had been supposed that his right 
hon. Friend the Member for the City of 
London (Mr. Goschen), in the reply 
which he made, without preparation, to 
the speech of the First Lord of the 
Admiralty admitted the charge—if he 
might use that expression—made by the 
First Lord of the Admiralty, he wished 
to state most distinctly that his right 
hon. Friend the Member for the City of 
London does not admit the conclusions 
drawn by the First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty; nor, as he (Mr. Childers) under- 
stood it, was that the effect of his right 
hon. Friend’s speech. His right hon. 
Friend had no opportunity of meeting 
the charge brought against him, because 
the names of the ships stated to be in- 
efficient were not given, and it was not 
explained whether they were inefficient 
originally, or had become so by lapse 
of time. He had, therefore, no oppor- 
tunity of criticizing the speech of the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Hunt) as 
fully as he would have desired; but he 
neither admitted the facts stated by the 
right hon. Gentleman the First Lord in 
his speech, nor the conclusions he had 
drawn from them. What he did was 
to emphasize the difficulty which he had 
experienced as First Lord, and which 
he said every First Lord must experience 
in endeavouring to carry out his pro- 
gramme with reference to the Navy— 
which difficulties arose out of the changes 
which had taken place in naval construc- 
tion. But if his right hon. Friend the 
Member for the City of London had been 
misunderstood, what was the case as to 
the First Lord of the Admiralty ? Whe- 
ther the First Lord of the Admiralty in- 
tended it or not, had he not been under- 
stood by the House and by the country 
as desiring to add a large sum of money 
to the expenditure for the Navy in the 
present year? ‘Then three or four days 
after the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
said distinctly that that was not in- 
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tended. The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer said most distinctly that the First 
Lord of the Admiralty had no intention 
to “‘scare”’ the country. But was there 
any doubt that the country and the 
House were “ scared ’’ by the statements 
of the First Lord of the Admiralty? He 
was compelled to say that if the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had correctly 
described the financial intentions of the 
Government, the First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty went beyond that which was his 
duty in bringing Estimates before the 
House, and, by his words or his manner, 
leading the House and the country to 
believe that he intended to bring in 
large Supplementary Estimates. You 
could not—no Minister could—talk of 
“a fleet on paper” or “a dummy 
Navy” without frightening the country ; 
and he repeated that his right hon. 
Friend (Mr. Hunt) had been guilty of 
one of the greatest indiscretions ever 
known in Parliament. To this, how- 
ever, he would have to revert. The 
right hon. Baronet the Member for 
Stamford (Sir John Hay) who spoke the 
other evening, and spoke with an au- 
thority that could not be disregarded, 
described the condition of the Navy as 
“deplorable,” and he further ascribed 
that deplorable condition to the changes 
he (Mr. Childers) had made; but he 
gave his right hon. Friend who had 
succeeded him at the Admiralty (Mr. 
Goschen) the greatest credit for what he 
had done ‘‘ with such an Administration 
as that to which he belonged, who were 
pledged to parsimony, and whose sole 
object seemed to be to discredit the 
Navy.” The hon. Member for Pem- 
broke (Mr. E. J. Reed), too, in a speech 
of the most temperate character, never- 
theless maintained that we should have 
to spend a much larger sum of money 
on ships if we were to keep our force at 
60,000 men, and the hon. Gentleman 
blamed, as he understood him, the at- 
tempt he (Mr. Childers) had made in 
1870 to maintain an even charge over 
future years. On the same evening 
also a very strong attack was made 
by the hon. and gallant Admiral the 
Member for Chatham (Admiral Elliot) 
on the ship-building policy of the late 
Government. ~ Personally, he desired 
to thank the hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man for the courtesy of his remarks 
as to himself — but the charge he 
brought against the late Government 
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was that they had been utterly wrong 
in the Dockyard policy they had pur- 
sued, and the hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man referred to the course pursued in 
1869 and 1870 as the greatest blot 
upon our naval policy. {Admiral 
Exuor said, he had no recollection of 
using such words.| What the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman said was— ‘‘The 
dockyard policy which I condemn is 
the dockyard policy of 1869-70.” [Ad- 
miral Exzior: Hear, hear! ] But he 
ave credit to his right hon. Friend (Mr. 
Rasta for what he had done during 
the last four years, and said that if he 
had not done more it was because he was 
fettered by the policy of his predecessor. 
Now, all the questions referred to by 
those hon. and right hon. Gentlemen he 
(Mr. Childers) was prepared to discuss, 
though only a portion of the charges 
could be said primarily to concern him. 
What did primarily concern him were 
the charges relating to 1869-70. And 
here he might, perhaps, say he did not 
believe his right hon. Friend beside him 
(Mr. Goschen) was prepared to accept 
the left-handed compliment which had 
been paid him of having, during his 
three years of office, done everything 
remarkably well, any shortcomings on 
his part being duesolely tothecourse pur- 
sued by the Minister who preceded kim. 
He thought both the acts and language 
of his right hon. Friend in that House 
showed pretty conclusively that any such 
compliments must be singularly dis- 
tasteful to him; but he (Mr. Childers) 
had no objection to accept battle on the 
ground chosen by the other side— 


“ Adsum qui feci; in me convertite ferrum ;” 


and he was quite prepared to take the 
responsibility of defending on this occa- 
sion not only those acts which were spe- 
cially his, but also those which were 
said to be the consequence of the policy 
he had pursued ; excepting, of course, 
such details within the last two years of 
which none but those within the walls of 
the Admiralty could have cognizance. 
But he must, he feared, ask the indul- 
gence of the House to a larger extent 
than was usual in such matters. It was 
now that very day four years that he 
was disabled by a severe illness from 
carrying out, with full activity, the 
great enterprise he had undertaken 
eighteen months before; and, in little 
more than six months after, he 
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was compelled to abstain from work 
altogether, and his right hon. Friend 
(Mr. Goschen) was appointed his succes- 
sor under circumstances equally unfa- 
vourable to both of them. The Com- 
mittee could easily understand the pain 
which a man must feel who, having set 
his hand to the plough and undertaken 
a great and most difficult task, found 
himself compelled, within little more 
than a third of the time he had allotted 
to the work, to retire and to hand over 
the work to another—one who had no 
previous experience of the Department, 
and who was unable to consult his pre- 
decessor as to details, but was obliged 
to proceed with such information as he 
could find in his office. There was another 
ground on which he asked the indulgence 
of the House. Until now he had never 
had an opportunity of meeting the at- 
tacks which every great reform must be 
expected to provoke. It was only 
within a very few days of his being 
totally incapacitated from work that, 
in spite of the strongest requests on 
the part of those who were acquainted 
with his state of health, a most pre- 
mature inquiry was instituted by the 
House of Lords with regard to a por- 
tion merely of the work he had under- 
taken. He was unable to attend any 
of the sittings, and that the inquiry 
was premature was shown by the fact 
that to that very day no Report had 
been made; and to this day his answer 
to the Duke of Somerset’s allegations 
had never been heard. During the same 
year, too, a series of attacks were made 
upon him in that House; and when he 
had sufficiently recovered to be able to 
defend himself, those attacks were never 
renewed. He did not blame those who 
made those charges, for current public 
affairs must be dealt with at the time; 
but he felt that they gave him some 
claim to the indulgence of the House, 
because they were made in his absence, 
and no fitting opportunity had presented 
itself until the present time of answering 
them. Daily and weekly attacks, too, 
had been made upon him by the Press, 
which, as a Member of Parliament, it 
was utterlyimpossible for him to deal 
with. There were, indeed, under this 
head, two matters to which he must 
specially allude. The first was the 
charges brought against him with re- 
gard to the Meyera. In the case of 
that vessel, 
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against him, although he had nothing 
whatever to do with sending the vessel 
to sea. A Commission was appointed 
to examine into the matter, and—with- 
out taking upon himself to say whether he 
thought the conclusions of that Commis- 
sion entirely supported bythe evidence or 
not—the Commission completely exone- 
rated him from all the charges that had 
been made against him. On the very day 
the Report of the Commission was laid 
upon the Table a noble Lord, a Member 
of the Opposition (Lord Henry Lennox), 
gave Notice that he would in a few days 
call attention to that Report—and, in- 
deed, it was understood that that was a 
necessary consequence. Well, a Motion 
hostile to himself had been placed on 
the Paper early in the Session, but week 
after week it was postponed, and it stood 
on the books till the month of July, 
when it was handed over to another 
Member of the House. These postpone- 
ments went on to the end of the Session, 
and from that day to this the word 
Megara had never been mentioned in 
Parliament. He would now take the case 
of the Devastation. Questions about that 
vessel, which went to the very roots of his 
‘weil and acts, were very prominently 

rought before the publicin the latter part 
of 1872, and very strong animadversions 
on the policy of the Board of Admiralty 
were made in the course of that year. 
These animadversions were continued 
till early in 1873, and no one rejoiced 
more than he—and his right hon. Friend 
the late First Lord fully participated in 
his feelings—when they were satisfied 
that there would be a debate on the 
whole history of the Devastation. They 
were prepared to have gone fully into 
the subject—but when the debate should 
have come on, although that very day at 
the Society of Naval Architects, the charge 
had been renewed with great vigour, 
not a single word was said in that House 
on the subject of the construction of the 
Devastation, or her alleged defects. The 
debate ended in a mathematical and 
scientific disquisition, much was said 
about some mechanical problem, the use 
of canvas, and so forth :—but to this day 
he had never had an opportunity of 
meeting what he had always regarded 
as one of the most important questions 
that could be laid before the House. 
Then, as to the changes at the Admi- 
ralty, which it was now stated had been 
the cause of continued embarrassment 
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to his successors—it was not until he 
came back, after having been First Lord 
of the Admiralty, that a debate was 
raised, in 1872, by the late Mr. Corry 
on the constitution of the Board of Ad- 
miralty; but hardly anyone supported 
the right hon. Gentleman’s Motion, the 
charges which he had made, with one 
exception, appearing to receive gene- 
ral approval. He repeated that if, as 
had Then alleged, all. that had gone 
wrong during the last four years was 
due to him, it was somewhat hard that 
he and his Colleagues were not called 
upon to defend their policy until the 
subjects on which they were attacked had 
become stale. Let him now come to some 
points of this attack. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite (Mr. Hunt) had spoken 
of their policy in 1869 and 1870 as hav- 
ing, in respect to economy, been guided 
by political considerations, and not upon 
what was necessary for the maintenance 
of the efficiency of the Navy, and he 
implied his belief that theirs were poli- 
tical Estimates. He wished at once to 
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meet that charge, and he ma sen 


asserted that the Estimates of 1869-70 
were not political Estimates—he denied 
distinctly and emphatically that any 
other consideration than the efficiency of 
the Navy had actuated him in framing 
the Estimates for those years. When 
his right hon. Friend wound up this 
debate perhaps he would answer the 
following question. The Navy Estimates 
of 1868 were prepared by the late Mr. 
Corry, and were laid upon the Table at 
the usual time in compliance with the 
Standing Orders. They were presented 
and ordered to be printed on the 17th 
of February—and the House, as the 
Committee well knew, was very strict 
in its Rules as to the time within 
which it was the duty of the Admi- 
ralty to present these Estimates, and it 
was the universal rule to circulate the 
Estimates within two or three days after 
they had been laid on the Table. Now, 
the question he wished to ask his right 
hon. Friend was this — How was it 
that on that occasion the Estimates, in- 
stead of being circulated, were kept back 
21 days, and were then presented to 
Parliament greatly reduced from their 
original amount? He wanted to know 
whether that was done from a political 
or a naval consideration? The observa- 
tions ought to have been addressed to 
right hon. Gentlemen on the bench oppo- 
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site, and not to him (Mr. Childers) or to 
his right hon. Friend (Mr. Goschen). 
He would now pass to the larger figures 
of the right hon. Gentleman, who had 
Stated in the House that the economy of 
which he spoke in such disparaging 
terms amounted to certain sums, which 
he gave in detail, and he explained why 
the late Government were not even en- 
titled to credit for that economy. As 
the right hon. Gentleman went on he 
found he was quoting from the Estimates 
and not from the results. Since then, 
however, he (Mr. Childers) had taken 
the trouble carefully to go through the 
actual naval expenditure, gross and net, 
of each year to which the right hon. 
Gentleman had alluded. In 1867-68 
and in 1868-69 the naval expenditure 
was £11,342,000 and £11,061,000 re- 
spectively, and after deducting the extra 
receipts the expenditure was £10,968,000 
and £10,834,000, giving an average of 
£10,901,000. He had applied the same 
rule to each of the subsequent four years 
for which we had full accounts, and he 
found that the average was £9,392,000. 
The average of the Estimates of last 
year and this year was £9,885,000. If 
any hon. Member would take the trouble 
to calculate a sum in arithmetic, he would 
find that, assuming in the present two 
years the expenditure at the full amount 
of the Estimates, the saving in six 
years, as compared with the average of 
the two years in which the previous Go- 
vernment was in office, would come to no 
less than £8,069,000. That was the 
real measure of the economy of the late 
Government in respect of Naval Expendi- 
ture. But the right hon. Gentleman made 
a very remarkable qualification before he 
compared the two expenditures, for he 
said that the late Mr. Corry had, at the 
end of 1868, some intention with respect 
to the expenditure of the following year, 
and that if those intentions had been 
taken into account he (Mr. Childers) and 
his Colleagues would not have been able 
to show so large a reduction as they did. 
It was, doubtless, true that Mr. Corry 
did, before he left office, sketch out some 
savings in the Wages Vote, and those 
Estimates, being only rough sketches, 
were considerably modified by the new 
Administration. But he was not dis- 
posed to admit that those rough sketches 
formed a sufficient basis for the argument 
of his right hon. Friend. The former Go- 
vernment having resigned on the 2nd of 
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December, on the 7th, or thereabouts, 
the Controller of the Navy prepared a 
rough sketch of the possible reductions, 
and on the 9thof December the Estimates 
were approved by the then Board of 
Admiralty. He did not think it fair to 
attach so much weight as the right hon. 
Gentleman had done to Estimates pre- 
pared after the Government had virtually 
ceased to hold office, and nearly two 
months before the ordinary time for pre- 
paring the Estimates. There was, how- 
ever, a more important point than this. 
The First Lord laid peculiar stress in his 
speech on the virtues of the previous 
Board of Admiralty, because they laid 
down in each year a large number of 
ships. The right hon. Gentleman said, 
in general terms, that one of the things 
for which the late Mr. Corry ought to 
have great credit was that he had laid 
down in 1867 and 1868 so many ships. 
But what was the fact with respect to 
those sketch Estimates? Why it was 
proposed to lay down no new ship what- 
ever, whether armoured or unarmoured. 
That being the case, it was perfectly idle 
to refer to the sketch Estimates so con- 
structed as an actual basis of comparison 
between the Estimates of the present 
Government and those of the late Go- 
vernment. Therefore, it must be taken 
as an established fact that the policy of 
the late Administration had saved the 
country in the naval expenditure alone 
a sum of £8,000,000:—and if it were 
taken into account that prices had very 
much risen—a point as to which he 
should have something more to say—he 
might safely affirm that the measure of 
economy of the late Government in the 
naval expenditure alone was at least 
£9,000,000. Well, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite, basing his argument on 
those sketch Estimates, said that the 
Estimates of this year, which he inherited 
from the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for the City of London, had reverted 
to the expenditure of the previous Go- 
vernment, under the Administration of 
Mr. Corry. But that was not the case. 
The Estimates of this year, allowing for 
the difference of price of iron and coal, 
and for the rise of wages, -were almost 
exactly the Estimates of the first and 
second years of the late Government. He 
now proposed to state what had really 
been done at the Admiralty during his 
own Administration. He would first 
state what he did during his first two 
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years of office, and what he had intended 
to do when it was 7 out of his power 


to oa on the administration—inten. 
tions which his right hon. Friend (Mr, 
Goschen) had loyally fulfilled. He 
hoped the Committee would forgive him 
if he spoke so much of past events, for 
he was forced to do so by the references 
of the right hon. Gentleman opposite, 
What, then, did he find when he went 
to the Admiralty in 1868, and what 
were the heads of this policy which 
was now so boldly impugned? He 
succeeded to the office of First Lord 
of the Admiralty at a somewhat critical 
moment in the history of Admiralty af- 
fairs. His penultimate predecessor was 
the Duke of Somerset, who occupied the 
post of First Lord for a period of seven 
years, and to whom he had always given 
great credit for improvements he had 
effected in the Navy; but, at the same 
time, he was bound to say that the Duke 
of Somerset left to those who came after 
him a heavy legacy of work. In 1860, 
it had been recommended by a Commis- 
sion on the Navy, and practically assented 
to, that very large reforms should be 
made in the Admiralty ; but up to the 
time the Duke of Somerset left office a 
very small proportion of those reforms 
had been effected. On one most impor- 
portant question—the absolute neces- 
sity of reducing the number of naval 
officers—the Board, from 1859 to 1866, 
showed an extraordinary want of fore- 
sight, the efficiency of the service 
having been almost destroyed some 
years ago, owing to the extraordinary 
redundancy of officers compared with 
the work. The Duke of Somerset was 
followed by Mr. Corry, and for two years 
and a half the Admiralty was adminis- 
tered by hon. and right hon. Gentlemen 
on the other side. He had always given 
to that Administration credit for excel- 
lent intentions; and, indeed, in 1857, on 
hearing their policy, he said he should 
consider himself their general supporter. 
In 1868, on the Motion for appointing a 
Select Committee, when their policy was 
challenged by his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Lincoln (Mr. Seely), he did his 
utmost to assist the Government by a 
Report drawn up by himself, and adopted 
by the official Members ; and, in July of 
the same year, when in Committeeof Sup- 
ply, it was proposed distinctly to censure 
the Admiralty—when what was equiva- 
lent to a Vote of Want of Confidence in 
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the Government was moved—he did his 
best to support the Administration, some 
Gentlemen on his side who thought 
him right voted with him, and the Mo- 
tion was defeated by a majority of 10. 
Therefore, it could not be said that he 
had offered any factious opposition to the 
Admiralty of 1868. sBut though that 
Admiralty did one thing which ought to 
atonefor many faults, namely, sanctioned 
the construction of ships of the Audacious 
class—notwithstanding the amount of 
good work they really did—they left a 
huge arrear of work to be done by their 
successors. It was under such circum- 
stances that he came into office in the 
end of 1868. The cry at that time for 
Admiralty reform was universal—there 
was no part of the service, the country, 
or the Press which was not urging the 
absolute necessity for such reform. He 
went to the Admiralty determined to do 
his utmost in making the reforms which 
had been recommended, or which he 
found to be needed. He found that he 
had undertaken even a heavier task 
than he had conceived possible. It would 
have been difficult, under any circum- 


stances, to grapple with the very large 
questions they were expected to settle— 
and these difficulties were greatly aggra- 
vated by the grievous want of harmony 


within the Admiralty walls. The matter 
was too notorious that he need refrain 
from mentioning it. Two of the most 
eminent members of the Admiralty felt, 
and resented the treatment they had 
recently received from the Government. 
Nevertheless, he (Mr. Childers) did his 
utmost to deal with the important re- 
forms to which public opinion had ex- 
pressed its adherence. The first thing 
he did was to consolidate the Admiralty 
Departments with the view of enforcing 
that principle of responsibility which had 
been resisted so long, and he carried out 
as far as possible the recommendations 
of the Commission of 1860. He suc- 
ceeded in ali the first steps which he 
took ; and as it had been insinuated that 
some of his reforms had not been carried 
out by his successor, he would say that 
with one exception—having reference to 
whether the Controller should be a 
member of the Board—all the changes 
recommended by the Commission of 1860 
had been substantially and thoroughly 
carried out. The next thing he under- 
took was the improvement of the ad- 
ministration of the Dockyards; and 
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though in that he might not have the 
sympathy of the hon. and gallant Officer 
opposite (Admiral Elliot) he followed the 
proposals of the Commission of 1860, 
which had been more than once enforced 
in the House. The next thing was the 
closing of Woolwich Dockyard — an 
operation attended not only with eco- 
nomy, but with very great efficiency 
in Dockyard administration. It had 
been decided by the Committee of 1864 
that it should be closed, but the matter 
stood over from that time until 1870, 
when it was done. The whole system 
of purchase and store arrangements— 
which had received a great shock by the 
evidence taken before the Committee of 
1860—was also reformed, the details 
being carried out by his right hon. 
Friend the Member for Montrose (Mr. 
Baxter.) One branch of that reform was 
what the First Lord of the Admiralty 
had called the ‘clearing out of the 
lumber room.” He (Mr. Childers) 
thought that if the right hon. Gentle- 
man would go round the Dockyards now, 
he would find them in a very different 
condition, as to obsolete ships, boats, 
and stores of all kinds, from what he 
found when he went round with Mr. 
Corry. He could not help, in passing, 
referring to an entire ea 
which seemed to exist—namely, that the 
arrangements with respect to the sale of 
ships which prevailed many years ago 
were in force now. One of the first things 
that was done in 1869 was to bring in a 
Bill under which those arrangements 
were entirely abolished ; and all the ships 
sold since that time were sold, not under 
the Naval Stores Act, but out and out, 
and the prices received whilst he was 
First Lord were satisfactory. Then they 
effected a great reduction in the salaried 
officers of the Admiralty. He never was 
one of those who looked for economy 
through the reduction of salaries; on 
the contrary, he looked for economy, 
not to the reduction of the salaries, 
which were by no means excessive, but 
to the reduction of redundant num- 
bers, especially in salaried officers. 
There was always in public offices a ten- 
dency to increase the number of salaried 
officers; and pleasant as it might be at 
the moment, it was distressing in its 
effects, because it must be followed by 
strong and sweeping measures of reduc- 
tion. They found when they took office 
that there were 1,055 salaried officers, 
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of whom 32 were receiving £1,000 a- 
year and more; now there were 755, of 
whom only 27 were receiving £1,000 
a-year and more. They effected a re- 
duction of 300 in the permanent salaried 
staff of the departments of the Admi- 
ralty. The financial results, allowin 

for the full amount of commutations an 

pensions, were as follow :—the expendi- 
ture for salaries was, in 1868, £455,000 ; 
in 1873, £417,000, showing a reduction 
of £38,000. What was important was 
that this reduction was not accompanied 
by any reduction, but by a consider- 
able increase in the rate of individual 
salaries. The average rate before the 
change was £315 a-year, and last year it 
was £350—an increase of more than 10 
per cent. But they effected still more 
valuable reforms afloat. In the first 
place, they settled the strength of the 
foreign squadrons—an operation which 
the debate of 1867 had shown to be 
essential ; and this was coupled with a 
vast increase in the exercise of the officers 
and men at sea, which was called for by 
every officer consulted. Two additional 
squadrons were established—the flying 
squadron—which he hoped no considera- 
tion would induce this or any future Ad- 
miralty toabandon—and the first Reserve 
Squadron, to which half of the Coast- 
guardmen annually went, and to which in 
that year were added, in order to prove 
to the country their efficiency, a large 
number of Naval Reserve men. They 
also cleared out from the Navy and 
Coastguard a large number of inefficient 
men and idlers; and the result was that 
although the numbers of the men on the 
lists of the Navy and Coastguard was 
somewhat smaller than heretofore, their 
increased efficiency more than com- 
pensated the slight numerical reduction. 
Lastly, they reversed the policy of stop- 
ping short for a time in improving the 
type of ships, and they decided—defeat- 
ing his lamented Friend (Mr. Corry), on 
that point in the House—to commence 
the building of unmasted turret-ships, 
of the Devastation class, for which the 
hon. Member for Pembroke (Mr. Reed) 
deserved the greatest credit. Those 
were the results of their first year 
of office. In the second year they took 
up larger and still more important re- 
forms. In the first place they appointed 
a Committee to deal with the question 
of the higher education of naval officers, 
specially with a view to the establish- 
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ment of the College at Greenwich, where 
his right hon. Friend (Mr. Goschen) had 
introduced an admirable plan. They 
appointed a Committee to deal with the 
question of strengthening the Reserve— 
a question which to this day had not 
been completely solved; and their in. 
quiries would afford great assistance to 
those who desired to carry the question 
further in future years. They carried 
out the plan for promoting the retire. 
ment of officers of the Navy, specially 
with regard to their enormous redun- 
dancy—a measure which had already 
borne good fruit. He was careful not to 
frighten Parliament by the large fi 
which were involved, and justified the 
measure itself only in detail, trusting that 
results would vindicate it. Let him now, 
however, tell the Committee what they 
did. When they took office the number 
of officers of all ranks was a little under 
8,000. They arrived at the conclusion 
that the number of officers required for 
the service was only 5,500—a num- 
ber which might be still further re- 
duced some day. ‘They found in the 
superior ranks very nearly 800 officers, 
and they were satisfied that the number 
required was only 400; and they had to 
effect a reduction equivalent to reduci 
by one-half the number of Generals pa 
Colonels in the Army. Nor was this the 
case in the upper ranks alone. During the 
10 previous years there had been entered 
1,700 cadets, when 1,000 would have 
met the wants of the service. In the in- 
ferior ranks, from lieutenant downwards, 
they found 2,000 officers when 1,300 only 
were required. The reform was one of the 
most difficult that could have been taken 
in hand, but it had been carried out suc- 
cessfully, and with satisfactory results 
both in the interest of economy and in 
the interest of the Service. When he 
told the House, and especially the dis- 
tinguished Admirals present, that had it 
not been for. the Retirement Order of 
1870, the present Controller of the Navy 
would have been the junior flag officer, 
they would have some idea of what had 
been effected. In fact, at that moment the 
reduction they had contemplated had been 
reached to within some 200 of the total of 
2,500. Butthe greatreform of the year was 
the introduction of a uniform plan for the 
building of the Navy. Formany years they 
had been lamentably deficient in regard 
to anything like a foreseeing policy as to 
the building of their ships. Each Board 
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of Admiralty seemed to have framed in 
each year a new scheme, sometimes 
greatly increasing and sometimes greatly 


’ decreasing the amount of work proposed 


to be done; and the results were sudden 
expansions and sudden reductions. He 
did not wish to charge this or that 
Lord of the Admiralty ; he merely wished 
to deal with the general question. 
Nothing was more conducive to the 
want of economy and efficiency than the 
absence for a long series of years of 
anything like a uniform policy in our 
shipbuilding and repairing. In a busi- 
ness point of view what could be worse 
than the following figures? In the five 
years before the late Government dealt 
with this question they built 18,952 tons, 
12,497 tons, 14,142 tons, 24,177 tons, 
and 14,066 tons. No man of business 
would be content with such unsatisfac- 
tory variations. They considered what 


were their annual requirements, what 
their constant staff, what they ought to do 
by contract, and what was necessary for 
current repairs, and they considered the 
question of what tonnage per annum 
required to be built to keep the Navy 


in efficient strength. They concluded 
that the amount of tonnage built should 
be 19,500 tons annually. The hon. 
Member for the Tower Hamlets (Mr. 
Samuda), whose figures were different, 
had perhaps not made sufficient allow- 
ance for the waste of iron-clads. They 
acted on their conclusion, and in the five 
following years the variations, which be- 
fore had been 10,000 tons, did not ex- 
ceed 1,500 tons a-year. The amounts 
for the five years during which they were 
in office were 18,271 tons, 18,414 tons, 
14,448 tons, 13,609 tons, and 12,904 
tons. These figures showed that they had 
attained one object—annual uniformity 
of building-tonnage in the Dockyards. 
The aggregate tonnage proposed for 
these five years was 97,000 tons, while 
the actual tonnage was 99,000—about 
2,000 more than was anticipated. So 
far, therefore, as the construction of a 
uniform average amount of tonnage was 
concerned, their reform of the Dockyard 
system had been perfectly successful. 
Now, as to the men provided for this 
work. Thai was a question of consider- 
able difficulty. It was on the 9th or 
10th of December, 1869, that the Con- 
troller of the Navy brought to him the 
result of the inquiries he had made— 


which was, that to lay out efficiently the 
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amount of shipbuilding proposed, and 
also the repairs necessary for the fleet, 
they should employ in the Dockyards at 
home a total number of 11,271 men, at 
wages somewhat under £650,000. That 
recommendation at first startled him. 
Knowing thenumberof men who had been 
employed in former years, he was at first 
doubtful whether 11,271 men would be 
adequate ; and he asked the Controller of 
the Navy and his right hon. Friend the 
Member for Montrose (Mr. Baxter) to 
go very carefully into the question and 
satisfy themselves that their calculations 
were correct. They did so, and their 
answer was that the detailed inquiry was 
thoroughly satisfactory, and that that 
number of men would be amply suffi- 
cient to carry out the programme he in- 
tended; and they further reported their 
opinion that the estimated amount of 
tonnage steadily and yearly added to the 
Navy would keep us in a state of ample 
security as well as ability to perform any 
work that might be expected from a 
first-class maritime Power, and insure 
the maintenance of our national position 
as the first maritime Power in the world. 
He approved that recommendation—and 
he wished most distinctly and empha- 
tically to say that he and he, alone, was 
responsible for that decision. If that 
decision was wrong he only was respon- 
sible for it; and if right he and those 
whom he consulted were entitled to the 
credit of having arrived at that con- 
clusion. With regard to the reduction 
of the men in the Dockyards to 11,270 
there was no difference of opinion at the 
Admiralty that it could be effected. But 
towards the middle of the year, at the 
time when the Franco-German war broke 
out, the Government had to take into 
consideration what it might be necessary 
to do with reference to the Navy in order 
to secure our neutrality in the then dis- 
turbed state of Europe. The question of 
increased expenditure on our ships, in 
view of the war in Europe, received the 
most anxious consideration of the Go- 
vernment ; and it became his duty to 
consult those associated with him at the 
Admiralty as to the details of the expen- 
diture which would be necessary. A 
larger expenditure was at first pressed 
upon him by the Controller of the Navy 
than was finally adopted—he had not 
the exact figures, but, speaking gene- 
rally, the Cabinet decided that the ex- 
penditure of £500,000 during the re- 
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mainder of the year would be suffi- 
cient. It was undoubtedly true that so 
far as they were concerned at the Ad- 
miralty, there were very great and 
serious discussions; but they arrived 
at that conclusion. The Minute ap- 
proving the additional expenditure was 
dated the 6th or the 8th of August, 
and he presumed would be laid upon the 
Table with the Papers moved for by 
the hon and gallant Member for Stam- 
ford. Well, what happened? Almost 
on that very day the first battles 
unfavourable to France were fought. 
These were followed by the battles of 
Woerth and Forbach, Mars-la-Tour 
and St. Privat, the surrender of Sedan, 
of Metz, of Strasburg, the investment 
of Paris, succeeded by the Peace of 
1871. There could be no question, then, 
that in the decision they came to as to 
the expenditure necessary to place our 
fleet in a proper state, they had arrived 
at a wise and sound conclusion. He 
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thought that in the steps they took both 
during the time of profound peace in 
February, 1870, and when peace was 
broken in July and August, 1870, the 


Government had arrived at sound con- 
clusions. But after the results of the 
war had entirely altered the position of 
France and the balance of power in 
Europe, it appeared unnecessary to in- 
crease our normal expenditure. It was 
true that when the war broke out, 
France had intended to spend 40,000,000 
francs in naval preparations; but, as a 
matter of fact, no part of this vote was 
expended; and, in fact, both during 
and since the war, the French naval 
charges greatly fell off; so that what- 
ever was thought necessary for the 
maintenance of our position in the 
eyes of Europe, and—to use Sir Spencer 
Robinson’s expression — to keep us in 
a state of ample security as a first- 
class maritime Power, would be more 
than sufficient after the spring of 1871. 
On this question the Controller of the 
Navy did not hold the same view 
as he (Mr. Childers) held in August, 
1870 ; and it was equally true that since 
that time Sir Spencer Robinson did not 
adhere fully to the views he formerly 
expressed; but he (Mr. Childers) was 
dealing with plain facts for the con- 
sideration of Parliament and of Govern- 
ment, and he said, without hesitation, 
that if the establishment of our normal 
rule of naval expenditure kept Eng- 
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land in a state of ample security before 
the war, she was much more secure 
now. But he (Mr. Childers) might be 
asked, did he think the calculations 
made, of 11,271 men and £650,000 for 
dockyard expenditure, still held good 
after what they had seen? He was 
bound in candour to say they did slightly 
under-estimate the number of men re- 
quired ; but the numbers were increased 
and maintained at a slightly increased 
rate, which was thoroughly adequate to 
the occasion, and he believed that no 
further increase was necessary. He 
might be asked, what was the Navy fit 
for which they had so provided? The 
right hon. Gentleman the First Lord of 
the Admiralty had alarmed them with 
his view of the state of the Navy. He 
spoke of 14 or 15 efficient iron-clads— 
he told them that our fleet was, in fact, 
‘a paper fleet.”” Now, the right hon. 
Gentleman would not give the figures 
or names, and without that information 
it was impossible to analyze his state- 
ment; but, after having gone carefully 
through the Navy List, and with all the 
information he could collect, he must 
say he took a very much less desponding 
view of its condition. The right hon, 
Gentleman had given them a very valu- 
able Return about the state of boilers in 
the Navy, and when he analyzed that 
Return he saw no room for the despond- 
ing views of his right hon. Friend. One 
word first, as to the purposes of the 
Devastation. She was never intended to 
be a cruising ship of the Audacious 
type—she was intended to go to the 
Mediterranean and elsewhere, but being 
mastless, and depending solely on coal, 
she could never be attached to any 
cruising squadron. The only qualifi- 
cation to her sea- going powers was 
that she was never meant to go head 
to wind at full speed in a strong wind 
and a high sea; but she was expressly 
intended to be a sea-going ship. He 
had had the pleasure of seeing and 
communicating with the officers who 
had cruised in her, and with scientific 
persons, and he could state that no one 
would be more surprised than her officers 
to be told that the Devastation was not 
a sea-going ship. He believed that 
the account which he had now given 
of her qualifications was exactly what 
he had stated in 1869, and he should 
decline to exclude her, or ships of similar 
construction, from our list of efficient 
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sea-going iron-clads. He would now 
show the state of the fleet from the 
Returnsof boilers of the iron - clad 
fleet. The total number of iron-clads 
built or building was 55. He would 
omit from consideration the five ships 
now building, and five other ships 
—namely, the Viper, Vixen, Water- 
witch, Scorpion, and Wivern—because, 
although the two last named were fit to 
go to sea, they were a small class of 
vessels. Out of the 45 remaining ships, 
16 were completed for sea less than 
four years ago; seven were completed 
upwards of five years ago and less than 
six years ago; and 22 were completed 
more than six years ago. All those 
completed for sea less than four years 
ago were efficient sea-going ships, ex- 
cept the Glatton. Of the seven ships 
completed between four and six years 
ago, three had new boilers making, one 
had a new boiler being put in, two had 
efficient boilers, and one would soon re- 
quire new boilers. Of the 22 ships 
completed more than six years ago, six 
had new boilers in, four were having 
them put in, two were only harbour 


ships for which one set was in store, and 
10 were wooden ships ordered to be 
built in 1861, 1862, and 1863, for 
which seven sets of boilers were in store. 
The total number of sea-going ships 
with efficient or new boilers, or having 
new boilers put in or making, was 31. 


Add the Glatton, Prince Albert, and 
Royal Sovereign, three, not sea-goin 

ships; the Hercules, one; the ol 

wooden armoured ships, 10; or, in 
all, 45. He confidently asserted that 
this was not an unsatisfactory state 
of things. With regard to the 10 
wooden ships, any First Lord would 
have been most unwise who rashly de- 
cided what was to be done with several 
of them. They used to be called the 
“‘makeshifts of the Navy,” because 
they were built in great haste in con- 
sequence of 10 similar ships being built 
on the other side of the water. They 
were wooden armoured ships, as dis- 
tinguished from iron armoured ships, 
and avowedly their life was not intended 
to be so long as the latter. Two or three 
were undoubtedly not worth refitting ; 
others would last some time with a 
moderate outlay, and two or three might 
be worth thorough refit and form an 
efficient second line of defence in war; 
but this was doubtful, What, then, did 
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all this come to? There might be one 
iron and two old wooden ships some- 
what in arrear with their boilers, out 
of the whole amount of the Navy, and 
the question at the outside was whether 
we should take in hand some two more 
ships this year instead of next. And 
that was the whole amount of the 
** scare’? of which so much had been 
said. The right hon. Gentleman said 
that we should be in arrear of reliefs of 
unarmoured ships in 1875-6; but he 
(Mr. Childers) had so often heard similar 
alarms that he had ceased to be fright- 
ened. He had already quoted the 
much more terrifying language used by 
Lord Hampton in 1866; and he had 
so often heard of similar alarms, both in 
and out of that House, that he was not 
disposed to think that the Admiralty 
would find any great difficulty in dissi- 
pating their own ‘‘scare.”” But there 
was a question connected with the relief 
of unarmoured ships to which he wanted 
to invite the attention of his right hon. 
Friend, and that was, whether our 
squadrons on foreign stations were not 
susceptible, even now, of some numeri- 
eal reduction. He did not speak of re- 
duction in point of force, but of reduc- 
tion in point of numbers of small ships. 
The sloops and gun vessels on distant 
stations wore out quickest, and were the 
most troublesome to relieve, and he could 
not but think they might be replaced by 
larger and fewer ships. 

But he now came to the real ques- 
tion. The real question was, what 
was our Navy, and what was required to 
make it efficient? When we talk of 
the relative strength of our Navy we 
mean its relative strength as compared 
with that of foréign countries. Old offi- 
cers were in the habit of saying—‘‘ We 
had 20 pennants flying in such a year 
on such a station, and why should there 
not be the same number now?”’ But it 
was not the number of vessels we had 
upon any particular station, or indeed 
any given total number that constituted 
relative strength—it was the strength 
that was necessary to keep us at least 
on an equality with other Powers. It 
was not the duty of the Admiralty to 
send 20 or 30 ships to the West India 
station, for example, because we used to 
send that number. It was impossible to 
lay down any fixed law as to the number 
of our ships—the Government must look 
from time to time to the fleets kept up 
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by other nations. The question was 
almost wholly a relative one. What we 
had to decide was not a very abstruse 
problem. Considering the fleets that 
were kept up by other nations, including 
ships in the course of construction, or 
likely to be constructed, what was the 
duty of this country, whose maritime 
pre-eminence he hoped they were all 
determined to place beyond doubt? 
He was aware that this was a delicate 
question, and he wished to approach it 
in a proper spirit—since, however, he 
had been connected with the Admiralty 
he had seen and heard a good deal about 
the Navies of other Powers; he had 
taken every opportunity of visiting the 
Naval establishments of other countries; 
he had perused the published documents 
and budgets of other countries, and had 
read the debates in the Parliaments of 
those countries on their Navies—he had 
taken every opportunity of making him- 
self acquainted with what had been done 
and was doing on the Continent. That 
being so, he would now state what he con- 
ceived to be our relative strength at sea. 
He would begin by stating what he be- 
lieved to be the official strength of the 
French Navy. The French Budget gave 
the following particulars as to iron-clads 
in the French Navy:—There were 24 
iron-clads, of which 8 were in commis- 
sion, and 16 could be put in commission 
if necessary; there were 8 or 9 iron- 
clads in course of building, 4 special 
iron-clads finished, and 4 not finished ;— 
making altogether 41 iron-clads, besides 
7 floating batteries. Their present ef- 
fective strength therefore amounted to 
28 sea-going vessels. But when he 
looked into the details of these ships he 
found that there were only eight ships 
of the French Navy building and built 
which could be compared with what we 
called our first-class ships, and of that 
class we had 11 built and 4 building. 
Therefore, our strength in first-class 
ships was as nearly as possible double 
that of the French. Of the remaining 
classes we had 25 built and 1 building, as 
compared with 21 French built and 4 or 5 
building. We had afloat 45 ships, not 
including batteries, and the French had 
28, not including batteries. The French 
had afloat 35, including batteries, and 
we had 50, including our small ships. 
But all our ships except 12 or 13 were 
iron; whereas all their ships but 9 
were wooden, and of those 9, 4 were 
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iron and 5 were partly wooden and 
partly iron. Then as to the Estimates, 
The French Estimates for the current 
year, including the charge on the compte 
de liquidation, and the Invalides vote, 
and strictly comparing like with like, 
amounted to just £5,120,000, whereas 
ours, including the Greenwich vote, 
amounted to £10,320,000. He might 
be told that some things were cheaper 
in France than in England, but coal and 
iron were undoubtedly dearer. So that 
the amount of the work which we were 
doing must be vastly greater than that 
of our neighbours. He could not find 
any statement in print of the exact ton- 
nage to be built in France, but it could 
not exceed half ours. He would not 
weary the House with many extracts 
from the debates on the French Budget, 
but some parts of them were so very 
instructive, that perhaps he might be 
allowed to read a few sentences. There 
had been two great debates lately in the 
French Assembly, one on the 12th of 
December on the original Budget, the 
other on the 20th and 21st of March, 
on a proposal to add 10,000,000f. to the 
expenditure charged on the compte de 
liquidation. Now, in the former he found 
that, after M. Vaudier had said that 
they were doing little more than Russia 
or Germany, and that they ought to add 
at least 10,000,000f. to their expendi- 
ture, and after the reporter of the Com- 
mission had explained why this was im- 
possible, for everything was in a state of 
transition, and they had not even settled 
the type of ships. The Minister of 
Marine used these remarkable words— 
‘Unless you are prepared to go beyond 
the present votes, your material and the 
fleet iront sans cesse en dépérissant. It 
is true that what you have got is enough 
for coast. defence. In this I do not fail 
to recognize the superiority of the Eng- 
lish Navy. But our material will perish 
from year to year; and, if you do not 
take strong measures, our naval force 
will have rapidly lost its value. It is, 
therefore, indispensably necessary to re- 
construct the fleet. But for the moment 
we have not the means. When we have 
them we must spend more for our secu- 
rity. If this year I do not get the 
10,000,000f. from the compte de liqui- 
dation I shall resign.” But in the second 
debate the language used was even 
stronger. M. Delpit proposed an addi- 
tion of 10,000,000f. to the Naval Esti- 
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mates. He said that, ‘‘ under the Em- 
ire, the votes for the Navy and the 

lonies averaged 216,000,000f., nearly 
nine millions sterling, whereas now only 
153,000,000f., or six millions sterling, 
were proposed, in spite of the great rise 
in wages, iron, and coal. Of this six 
millions, the Colonies, including trans- 
portation, have one-fourth, and there 
remain only four and a half millions 
sterling for the Navy. The fleet ‘s’anéantit 
chaque jour graduellement.’”’ Even with 
the 10,000,000f., he said, ‘“‘we shall 
fall far short of the restricted plan of 
1872. We have only 92 ships, and 
an effective of 19,283 men. At least 
120,000,000f. have been spent less than 
the votes in the last three years. Enor- 
mous sacrifices of guns and material 
made in the war have not been replaced. 
Our sailors get no practice, and our 
ships have not been able to go 
to sea.” M. Vaudier said that the un- 


expended credits and other losses were 
not 120,000,000f., but 176,000,000f., 
just over seven millions sterling. He 
agreed with the Minister that ‘the 
fleet, without additional votes, ira sans 
cesse en dépérissant. 


We were told that 
we ought to have 20 ships for home de- 
fence, but we have only four. As to guns, 
England is steadily building. We are 
greatly in arrear. Our storehouses are 
empty, both as to munitions and other 
supplies. We are short of shell and 
shot, and to replace our guns alone, 
25,000,000f. are wanting, for during the 
war we did not build a ship or a 

.’ M. Farcy said—“ Our ships are 
all out of date, and the Estimates are far 
below the real cost. You have 10,000 
workmen in the dockyards below the 
number in 1871, and they cost more 
than vs ape establishment. England 
is studying and carrying out improved 
models.”’ “ Caehioal Teale said, * Ask 
any officer, and he will tell you of the 
‘ malaise général,’ which results from the 
state of the material, from the want of 
training, and from the reduction in 
ships. At least 120,000,000f., which, 
according to the reduced estimates, 
should have been spent since 1870, are 
lost.” Admiral de la Ronciére le Noury 
said—‘‘ Look at the list of unemployed 
officers who are seeing their ships perish- 
ing in the dockyards ; the candidates for 
the Naval School are falling off; the 
students of the Polytechnic School no 
longer apply to come into the Navy. 
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Prestige is leaving the Navy. You are 
spending 30,000,000f. less than before 
1871, and this is having permanent and 
fatal consequences.” Admiral Fourichon 
said—‘ The 10,000,000f. that we ask for 
will only give the administration ‘Ja 
faculté de ralentir le dépérissement de la 
fltte,’ to fit out a few ships and establish 
a squadron of exercise.” Admiral Po- 
thuau, the ex-Marine Minister, said— 
‘‘To reconstruct the Navy you must 
spread over a series of years 70,000,000. 
We are short of this by 22,000,000f. 
Prices have risen 30 per cent. Guns 
have to be built, and much more ought 
to go to torpedoes. We want a far 
greater force of sea-going ships.” And 
now followed a remarkable conversation 
which he thought his right hon. Friends 
opposite must have rehearsed before 
they gave to the House their recent con- 
flicting views as to the ‘“‘ scare,” and the 
need of additional estimates. M. Le- 
fébure, the Under Secretary of Finance, 
in the absence of the Minister, said— 
“We have not got the money in the 
Budget, and what is more, this would 
involve additions in future years.”” Upon 
which the Minister of Marine, Admiral 
de Dompierre d’Hornoy said — ‘‘ The 
Assembly has to decide what it can 
give, but my duty as a Minister is to 
say that, if it will consent to make sacri- 
fices for the Navy, it would be wise to 
vote for M. Vaudier’s Amendment. Its 
object is to develope our Naval mate- 
rial, and it is to this end we should 
aim.”’ There appeared to have been in 
the French Assembly an ex-Minister 
who took almost the same line as his 
right hon. Friend the Member for the 
City. Said M. Picard—‘‘ But the Mi- 
nister of Finance does not agree with 
the Minister of Marine.” To which 
Admiral Dompierre replied—‘‘ Oh no; 
we don’t differ. It is my duty as Mi- 
nister to say to the Assembly, ‘ Donnes 
nous le plus possible.’ It is his duty to 
examine what he can dispose of.”” Upon 
this another Minister intervened—M. 
Deseilligny, the Minister of Commerce 
—who said—‘ All that the Minister of 
Marine can do is to say what he wants, 
not to touch the financial question. I 
was nearly yielding to an ‘ entrainement 
patriotique,’ until I remembered that we 
have no resources.” Some discussion 
then took place as to the form of the 
Amendment, but in the end it was nega- 
tived by 428 to 184. He found that 
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while all the Admirals on the indepen- 
dent benches voted for the Amendment, 
all the Government voted against it, 
except only the Minister of Marine, who 
walked out of the House. Well, this 
showed pretty well what was the state 
of opinion in France with respect to the 
Navy. He only hoped that the First 
Lord of the Admiralty would not 
find it necessary to follow to the end 
the example of his French Colleague. 
Turning then to the United States— 
the American Navy had no iron-clad 
broadside ships. It consisted altoge- 
ther of monitors, of which there were 
nominally 46 in existence, ranked in 
nine classes; but of this number the 
greater part were failures, and not 
above four of them were seagoing ships. 
He would, with the permission of the 
House, read the following extract from 
the Report of the Secretary of the 
United States Navy for 1871, presented 
with the Estimates for 1873:— 

“ Unless something is done to supply the defi- 
ciency of ships, our cruising Navy, scarcely re- 
‘ spectable for a nation of our rank and responsi- 


bilities, will soon almost wholly pass out of 
existence. I hope that efficient measures will 


be taken to check the decline of our naval 


power. The commercial nations of Europe are 
able to strike our shores sharply and suddenly. 
Our own yards, small in area, very deficient in 
water front, developed on no well-considered 
plan, are imperfectly adapted to the changed 
condition of construction and equipment. The 
whole number of our officers, including lieu- 
tenants and those above them, is 488.” 


That was the Report of the Secretary 
for the American Navy. But the fol- 
lowing enclosures were still more pre- 
cise. Mr. Case in his Report said that 
the present condition of the American 
Navy was really an abandonment of all 
effort to solve the ordnance question of 
the day—they were standing absolutely 
still, while every nation in Europe was 
steadily improving. Commodore Rogers 
reported that the American Navy-yards 
were totally inefficient to furnish them 
with the means of contending with a 
foreign maritime nation. Mr. Hans- 
come reported that very little could be 
said in favour of the American iron- 
clads, only 11 of which had 500 tons 
measurement, had little speed, and had 
been built in violation of all established 
principles of naval architecture. Com- 
modore Parkes reported that the evolu- 
tions of the fleet certainly demonstrated 
the lamentable condition of the American 
Navy; and he asked what would be the 
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effect in an engagement of a fleet only 
going four knots an hour?—and this 
while England was making every im- 
provement possible in naval architecture 
and the appliances for warfare. The 
officers of the American fleet denounced 
the vessels that composed it, speakin 

of them, as a whole, as ‘‘a lot of ol 

tubs.’”’ Admiral Porter reported the 
condition and the personnel of the Ame- 
rican Navy as being very bad, while 
the average speed of the ships was 
only eight ) ae. an hour, against the 14 
or 15 knots of the British Navy. That 
gallant officer further stated that the 
fleet of Great Britain was most formid- 
able in iron-clads, that never in the 
history of England was she better pre- 
pared for war in ships, material, men, 
and officers, and that the British fleet 
now boasted the finest equipped iron 
ships in existence, capable of contend- 
ing with the combined Navies of Europe, 
and Went on to say that the errors of 
the Board of Admiralty, so unjustly 
criticized, were comparatively few, and 
had in most instances been rectified. 
Turning to the condition of the Russian 
Navy, he (Mr. Childers) was able to 
state that it consisted of 17 vessels— 
namely, of seagoing broadside vessels, 
two of the Sevastopol class, inferior to 
the Warrior ; two of the Kremlin class, 
inferior to the Defence; one of the 
Pervenits class, still smaller, about 
equal to the Pallas; one circular ship, 
one turret-ship, like the Monarch, and 
16 Monitors. Of Russian ships building, 
there was the Peter the Great intended 
to equal our Devastation, one circular 
ship, and two partially-protected ar- 
moured cruisers. Thus they had build- 
ing and built two first-class sea-going 
turret-ships, two second-class armoured 
cruisers, six inferior broadside ships, 
two circular ships, and 17 Monitors for 
the Baltic. The German fleet built and 
building consisted of nine vessels — 
namely, one first-class, two second-class, 
and one small iron-clad, sea-going ships 
built, and three first-class turret-ships 
equal to the Monarch, and two first-class 
broadside ships like the Sultan buildi 

—in all nine, besides two very sm 

turret-ships. Of other European Navies, 
Austria had 7 iron-clads and one build- 
ing, all but two being of very thin iron 
—Italy had three iron-clads, and was 
building three—besides some which she 
was anxious to dispose of, and which, 
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perhaps, Her Majesty’s Government 
might like to possess themselves of, 
seeing that they could scarcely be in- 
ferior to the ships in our Navy as de- 
scribed by the right hon. Gentleman the 
other evening. Turkey also has an 
effective second-class fleet. But he 
would put the matter to the only test 
which was possible in argument. He 
was about to state a proposition which, 
no doubt, would be very carefully criti- 
cized, and which he stated in order that it 
might be so criticised. He would state 
it in moderate language, and yet with 
the firm belief that he was not in the 
least exaggerating, or going beyond 
what was justified by the facts which he 
had given to the House—he feared in too 
great detail. His proposition was this: 
If—which might God avert—we should 
be, at 24 hours’ notice, entangled, without 
an ally, in a war with the three principal 
maritime Powers, even allowing an ally 
to them, our strength was such that we 
should be able to hold our own in the 
Channel, in our Home seas, in the Medi- 
terranean, and in the Chinese and Colo- 
nial waters. Within six months, such 
was the power of developing a force 
afloat which this nation possessed, we 
should have complete command of the 
seas, and have ruined our opponents’ 
commerce ; and within 12 or 15 months, 
at the outside, we should have added so 
many powerful ships to the Navy as would 
prevent any enemy’s ship from putting to 
sea without the almost certainty of meet- 
ing with a superior British force. If that 
proposition were true, as he maintained 
it was, it was unpardonable—he was 
compelled to use strong language on the 
subject—that the First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty should come down and give to 
the country and to Europe, in a speech 
composed for political purposes and re- 
plete with party phrases, these depre- 
ciating descriptions of the Navy. He 
repeated that it was unpardonable to 
create that ‘‘scare” which his speech, 
his references to dummy ships and paper 
fleets, produced throughout the country. 
No doubt it was always easy, for a 
new First Lord to find excuses, and per- 
haps good ones, for spending £100,000 
or £200,000. Let the right hon. Gen- 
tleman propose additional Votes and the 
House would discuss the point whether 
they were called for or not—although 
he should advise the right hon. Gentle- 
man to study the speech of the Chan- 
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cellor of the Exchequer, and endeavour 
to provide for increased expenditure in 
one branch of the Navy by increased . 
economy in the others, without disturb- 
ing the financial position. He ventured 
to warn the right hon. Gentleman against 
again embarking on the most dangerous 
sea of increased naval and military ex- 
penditure. The present Government 
had a majority of 60, and could do 
almost what they liked; but let them 
be certain that when the pinch came 
—as come it would—the country would 
lay the blame for increased taxation 
at their door. Economy might not be 
in fashion at this period of high wages 
and luxurious living, but, however 
temporarily popular, he implored the 
Government to pause in this baneful 
career. To have added, in a time of 
profound peace, to the already heavy 
expenditure on our armaments would be 
remembered against them long after the 
causes of their accession to power had 
been forgotten. It might be otherwise 
in troublous times— 


“When Fortune, various goddess, lowers, 
Collect your strength, exert your powers ; 
But when she breathes a kinder gale, 

Be wise, and furl your swelling sail.” 


Mr. A. F. EGERTON said, that no 
one would grudge the right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite (Mr. Childers) this long- 
deferred opportunity of defending his 
past policy. The right hon. Gentleman 
appeared to think that his right hon. 
Friend the First Lord of the Admiralty 
had selected an inopportune moment to 
justify the policy pursued by Mr. Corry ; 

ut if hon. Members would carry their 


recollections back a few years, taey would - 


remember the violent attacks made upon 
Mr. Corry’s administration ; and by none 
were those attacks more frequent than 
by the late Prime Minister, who, how- 
ever, was everywhere answered by his 
right hon. Friend the present Home Se- 
eretary (Mr. Cross). What they con- 
tended was, that after Mr. Corry had left 
the Admiralty, the Navy had not been 
kept up in so efficient a manner as it 
ought to have been. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the City of 
London (Mr. Goschen), in the speech 
which he had made, did not attempt to 
controvert the facts cited by his right 
hon. Friend. So much, indeed, was this 
the case, that the right hon. Gentleman’s 
speech was generally regarded as one 
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of confession and avoidance. What they 
were discussing that evening, however, 
was not the policy of the late Govern- 
ment, but the Navy Estimates for 
1874-5, and the Committee would there- 
fore excuse him if he did not follow the 
right hon. Gentleman at great length. 
He thought the amalgamation at White- 
hall, and some other parts of the policy 
of the right hon. Gentleman were meri- 
torious, though there were other points 
open to doubt. The question of the 
Dockyards, for instance, was one that 
required — and he hoped would on a 
fitting opportunity receive—careful ex- 
amination ; but it was too soon, as yet, 
to expect the present Administration to 
be able to determine whether the changes 
introduced by the right hon. Gentleman 
were advisableornot. Theright hon. Gen- 
tleman (Mr. Childers) claimed for him- 
self and the late Government the merit 
of having exercised an economy which 
had resulted in a saving of £8,000,000 
to the country. But the argument of the 
right hon. Gentleman appeared to be this: 
—‘‘ We saved the country £8,000,000, 
and there would have been no such 
saving if you had been in office.” For 


this assumption he could see no ground 


whatever. Ifa Conservative Govern- 
ment had been in power, the saving 
might possibly not have been so great ; 
but it was utterly groundless to say that 
no economy whatever would have been 
effected. The increase of some £500,000 
in the Naval Estimates of this year, only 
showed that the economies effected in 
past years could not be maintained. He 
referred to the increase in the Estimates 
since 1868, and it was probable that if 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite had 
remained in office till now he would 
himself have felt obliged to ask for a 
certain amount more money. He 
would now come to the question of our 
iron-clad fleet. On inquiry, he found 
the fullest confirmation for the state- 
ments which his right hon. Friend the 
First Lord of the Admiralty had made a 
few days since. He found that the total 
number of our iron-clads was 55, of 
which 41 were sea-going vessels, and 14 
for harbour defence. Those 41, however, 
included five that were now being built, 
so that 36 would be left after making 
this deduction. There were, however, 
nine ships of an admittedly inferior 
type, and these would still further re- 
duce the number to 27, and of these, 
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18 were stated at the present moment 
to be effective. Besides these 18, we 
had 14 iron-clads fit for harbour de- 
fence, of which eight were stated to 
be effective ships. But if the late Go- 
vernment were right, in addition to 
reserve ships, which ought always to 
be in an efficient condition, we ought to 
have 21 sea-going iron-clads always in a 
most efficient state. At present, whereas 
we ought to have 21 effective ships, we 
had, adding the two rams to the 16 
broadside iron-clads, only 18. This was 
a fact which had very properly engaged 
the attention of the First Lord of the 
Admiralty. It was quite a different 
question, whether we ought to have the 
three others. He denied that the right 
hon. Gentleman in introducing the Navy 
Estimates had in the slightest degree 
attempted to create a ‘‘scare.” It was 
his business to see that the reliefs on 
which the country counted were fit for 
service, and his remarks on the iron- 
clads had been made in accordance with 
this responsibility. What had been said 
by the right hon. Gentleman opposite 
(Mr. Childers) as to the strength of the 
British Navy compared with those of 
foreign Powers was no doubt true. Our 
Navy was certainly as strong as any two 
others, and would probably in a fight 
with many combined fleets be able to 
give a good account of herself. There 
was no desire to throw blame broadcast 
on the late Board of Admiralty. For his 
own part, he was quite ready to admit 
that the question as to the repairs of 
iron-clads was a most difficult one, the 
details of which had not as yet been 
mastered. Even now the main causes of 
deterioration of boilers were not known. 
All they knew was that, unfortunately, 
the improvements which had been made 
in the engines had led to a rapid dete- 
rioration of the boilers, and the First 
Lord had done the best thing in his 
power to remedy this state of things by 
appointing a Committee to inquire into 
it. With regard to another point, the 
Dockyard authorities stated that it was 
one of the most difficult things in the 
world to estimate, when an iron-clad 
came in for repairs, what the cost was 
likely to be. With increasing experi- 
ence this would probably become less 
difficult, and it would be possible to tell 
how long it was desirable to allow a 
vessel to remain on service without being 
docked. But with regard to this subject 
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generally, his chief desire was to protest 
against the notion that there had been 
any intention on the part of the First 
Lord of the Admiralty to frighten the 
country. If the country would be fright- 
ened, it must be frightened, but he did 
not think there was any cause for it. At 
present we were, happily, in a period of 
profound peace; and no doubt there 
would be plenty of time to look around 
us and do what was best for our Navy. 
In reference to the management of the 
Dockyards, on which the hon. and gal- 
lant Member for Chatham (Admiral 
Elliot) had made a strong speech, he 
would make one or two remarks, such 
as might occur to any one, and without 
presuming, on a two months’ connection 
with the Admiralty. The hon. and 
gallant Member had urged that by far 
the greater proportion of the workmen 
ought to be on the Establishment. An 


obvious objection to that course was that 
it would cause an enormous increase in 
the pension list. Then remarks had been 
made—which seemed really to have been 
intended to produce a ‘‘scare””—as to 
the effect unions might have on hired 
men. As a'large employer of labour in 


collieries in Lancashire, he had had con- 
siderable experience of unions, and he 
did not stand in great fear of them. He 
had simply ignored them—that was to 
say, he did not mind whether his employés 
were in unions or not; he let them do 
exactly as they pleased. No doubt there 
had been of late the nuisance of unions 
encouraging strikes; but the general 
result had not been such as to lead him 
to change his conduct with regard to 
them. There were other questions—for 
the most part questions of detail—in 
connection with the Dockyards. These, 
however, could be more conveniently 
discussed when the particular Votes to 
which they related were submitted. As 
to the relative cost of building ships in 
Government Dockyards and in private 
yards, large ships, such as the Minotaur, 
Thunderer, and Achilles, could be built 
cheaper in the Dockyards, but small 
ships could be built for less in private 
yards. He had no doubt that the Board 
of Admiralty, as at present constituted, 
would be found competent to deal with 
all these matters. 

Lorp ESLINGTON said, while com- 
plimenting the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Childers) on the ability of his de- 
fence, he felt some surprise that the 
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defence had been so long deferred. 
Moreover, it seemed to him that the 
right hon. Gentleman had led them into 
a somewhat unprofitable line of dis- 
cussion. The policy he had defended 
was a policy of the past. It was a 
policy which, if not altogether aban- 
doned by his successor in the office of 
First Lord, had been, at all events, 
considerably altered and departed from 
by him. He claimed credit for having 
saved £8,000,000 ; but the real ques- 
tion to be decided was, whether the 
savings effected had been true econo- 
mies. The matter, however, which 
pressed for consideration was not the 
conduct of this or that Administration, 
but the present state of the Navy. The 
speech of the First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty had been severely criticized ; but 
he thought that his right hon. Friend 
was deserving of much praise, for having 
been bold enough to tell the House the 
whole truth with reference to the Navy. 
His right hon. Friend had informed them 
that he had taken the Estimates of his 
predecessors; that those Estimates had 
been framed by the late First Lord, in 
conjunction with the heads of Depart- 
ments; and, consequently, that they 
had been framed in accordance with the 
views of that right hon. Gentleman as to 
the requirements of the Navy. Now, a 
report had been in circulation, and had 
received a certain amount of confirma- 
tion from publication in the Press, to the 
effect that very shortly before the late 
First Lord left the office, he was in- 
formed by his naval advisers that the 
state of the Navy was very unsatisfac- 
tory, and, moreover, that to render it 
satisfactory, a very large outlay of money 
would be required. As an independent 
Member of the House, he desired to ask 
whether there was any truth in this re- 
port? [Mr. Goscuzen: Am I to answer 
the question now?] The right hon. 
Gentleman might please himself on that 
point, he should prefer an answer later. 
If the report was true, it afforded 
a complete justification of the course 
which had been taken by the present 
First Lord. It was the absolute duty of 
the First Lord of the Admiralty to tell 
the country fairly what the state of the 
Navy was, and he was’sure that the 
House would not grudge any outlay 
which might be necessary to remedy any 
defects ih might be found in it, for 
the people of England would never sit 
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patiently under the imputation that their 
Navy was not in an efficient condition. 
Now, his complaint was that the Admi- 
ralty, with all its resources, science, and 
expenditure—and he was very much of 
opinion that science and expenditure 
were synonymous terms—had not up to 
the present moment succeeded in fur- 
nishing the country with what could be 
regarded as in all respects the efficient 
fighting ship for the future. Admiral 
Sir Sidney Dacres stated before the Com- 
mittee on Designs, that the war ships 
of the country were unhandy and un- 
manageable, and another gallant Ad- 
miral gave expression to a similar view 
with regard to the ships of the Van- 
guard class. Such was the view which 
led to the construction of the Devastation 
and her sister vessel the Zhunderer. He 
saw that ship some time ago in com- 
pany with a gallant Admiral, a friend of 
his, and when they went into the stoke- 
room they found the heat was tremen- 
dous. He asked the commander what 
was the cause of that great heat, and he 
said it would be still greater if all 
the five fires were lighted, whereas 
there were only two then alight. The 
gallant Admiral who was with him also 
pointed out another disadvantage, and 
that was, that she could not be driven 
with her head to sea at a high steam 
power, and that if she were, in the 
Atlantic roll to encounter a cross sea, 
she would also run a great risk. Costly 
alterations, had, however, since been 
made in the Devastation, and he be- 
lieved she was perfectly competent to 
discharge the duty to which she was 
now, it appeared, relegated—that of a 
ship of defence in the Channel or 
near home. An enormous pilot tower 
which she carried, and which weighed 
40 tons, had been removed; but those 
alterations justified him in saying, that 
the Devastation of to-day was not the 
Devastation of a year ago. But she, and 
such vessels as she, were at a discount, 
and were not to be looked upon in the 
light of ocean-going fighting ships of the 
future. Now, there was the Jnflexible, 
of which the right hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site (Mr. Goschen) had given a very 
glowing account last year, stating that no 
ship could steam faster or carry heavier 
guns, and that she was to be made al- 
most impregnable with 12 or 14 inches of 
armour. Well, if that was so, why, he 
wanted to know, was not her construc- 
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tion hurried on a little more quickly, so 
that the English people might see that 
they had an ocean-going fighting ship— 
a thing which they had been looking for 
for a long time, but which, according to 
the highest authorities on the subject, 
they did not yet possess. After all that 
had been said on the subject of the Navy 
of late, it was quite clear, he thought, 
that the idea of any large reduction in 
our naval expenditure could not be en- 
tertained. His hon. Friend, the Mem- 
ber for Pembroke (Mr. Reed) who had 
spoken most ably on the subject, had 
told the House that under the head of 
training men at sea, no decrease was 
to be expected, taking the present cost 
of the ships and the diminished num- 
ber of the crews. The cost of such 
training he represented as an enor- 
mously increased cost, and if the same 
number of men were to be trained—and 
nobody ventured to say there were too 
many men—the calculation of his hon. 
Friend would probably be found to be 
correct. Then a good deal was said 
about boilers; but there was, perhaps, a 
crumb of comfort to be found in connec- 
tion with that subject, because it was 
pretty evident that boilers which might 
be incapable of working up to 70 on 
the square inch, might very well work 
up to 30, and do useful work near 
home. They heard a great deal about 
foreign Navies. He ventured to think, 
when they were discussing their own 
Estimates in the House of Commons, 
that those frequent references to foreign 
Navies were objectionable. He granted 
that that consideration must have a 
material influence on the action and 
policy of the Admiralty ; but why 
should not the House of Commons put 
our Navy in ‘a state worthy of the first 
naval Power of the world—for that was 
our admitted position—without reference 
to foreign Navies at all? He thought 
those comparisons were odious, and 
offensive to Foreign Powers. The 
present Prime Minister told them two 
years ago that military and naval 
armaments depended very much upon 
our foreign policy. Well, we had 
now at the Foreign Office perhaps the 
calmest and most prudent statesman of 
our day. Lord Derby was not the man 
to say or write anything that was 
likely to bring about a war with any 
State, much less a combination of two or 
more of the maritime States of Europe 
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against us. He had very great confi- 
dence in that noble Lord, and the 
nation, he believed, shared that confi- 
dence with him. Therefore, there was 
no reason for panic-stricken legislation, 
or for rushing into any extravagant 
schemes of naval construction. But what 
he thought was necessary, and what he 
urged on the Admiralty was, that they 
should put our fleet—and should appeal 
to the House of Commons fairly for the 
means of putting it—in a condition 
worthy of the dignity and the position 
of this great country. His right hon. 
Friend (Mr. Childers) at the end of his 
speech, went into a very long and most 
unnecessary detail of the naval resources 
of France, actually comparing the 
small amount of her Estimates with 
our own large Estimates. But he en- 
tirely forgot to remind us that France 
was only just emerging from one of 
the most severe financial crises ever 
known; he forgot, moreover, what was 
the standing menace of France—Ger- 
many with 1,100,000 armed men ready 
to leave their barracks at any moment ; 
and he also forgot what was still more 
important—that the darling day dream 
of France was the recovery of her lost 
provinces, Alsace and Lorraine,— an 
enterprise in the execution of which her 
fleet could do little or nothing. Well, 
what the nation-was—he would not say 
alarmed but—annoyed at was that, after 
what had been held upto them asa very 
successful and economical naval policy 
for several years, our Navy was not in 
an efficient condition, and that was the 
opinion of the naval advisers of the 
Admiralty. In conclusion, then, he 
urged them to press forward the work 
on the ships they had in hand with 
greater energy, and—din the words of 
an American statesman already quoted 
by the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Childers) that evening—he “‘ hoped that 
the proper steps would be taken to pre- 
vent the decline of our Navy.” 

Mr. T. BRASSEY said, he hoped 
there would be a disposition on both 
sides of the House to adopt a more uni- 
form and steady policy with regard to 
naval expenditure than had prevailed of 
late years. He earnestly protested against 
the fluctuating policy of our naval ad- 
ministration. The efficiency of the Bri- 
ought never to become the 


tish Navy 
battle-field of political partizans, and he 
hoped Parliament and the country would 
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pronounce a definite opinion, obligatory 
on successive naval administrations, at 
least until the relative positions of the 
British and foreign Navies were mate- 
rially altered. Under existing circum- 
stances, all that was required might, 
he believed, be accomplished with an 
average expenditure of £10,000,000, 
though in some years, with an excep- 
tional proportion of repairing, an addi- 
tion to that average might be required. 
The average yearly expenditure for the 10 
years previous to 1869 was £11,587,041, 
and for the next five years £9,785,915. 
A slight addition to the average expen- 
diture of the late Administration, which 
might, perhaps, have allowed barely 
enough for repairs for iron-clads and the 
construction of a sufficient number of 
unarmoured vessels to relieve those now 
in commission, would keep us well ahead 
of every conceivable combination of naval 
Powers which could be formed against 
us. No real economy could be obtained 
in dockyard and naval administration 
without observing the principle of an 
equable rate of expenditure. In an 
essay on labour and wages he had 
drawn attention to the fact that in 1865, 
when there was great pressure on the 
labour-market, wages reached a point at 
which they had never stood before, and 
yet shipwrights at Sheerness were content 
to work at 4s. 6d. a-day, when they could 
have obtained 6s. 6d. at many shipbuild- 
ing establishments on the banks of the 
Thames. They preferred more moderate 
wages with a certainty of employment 
to higher wages without such certainty. 
Hasty dismissals of workmen from the 
Dockyards should, therefore, be avoided 
as tending to impair the confidence of 
permanency, but it did not follow that 
the reduction of the numbers of estab- 
lished men was impolitic. With a large 
number of these men, the Dockyards 
might be encumbered with many useless 
people, against whom no definite charges 
could be made, and who could not, there- 
fore, be got rid of. The idea had, until 
lately, too widely prevailed that Dock- 
yard administration was a synonym for 
extravagance ; but he believed it was in 
some respects superior in quality and 
approximately equal in cost to the work 
done in the private trade. No private 
employer could obtain as good workmen 
as the Government for the wages paid 
in the Dockyards; and among the sala- 
ried officers, many would be found who 
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could obtain three times as much pay in 
the private trade. He thoroughly con- 
curred in the spirit of the declaration 
made by the First Lord of the Admiralty 
that it was not a proper thing for the 
Admiralty of this country to possess a 
fleet merely upon paper. Whatever ships 
were put forward as those on which the 
country might rely, should be kept in 
such a state as to be able to be sent to 
any part of the world where their ser- 
vices might be needed. The truth was 
that the general condition of the Navy 
was the joint result of successive Admi- 
nistrations, and it must be a source of 
satisfaction to know that that condition 
was judged of approvingly by those who 
watched the state of our Navy from a 
foreign point of view. The Commission 
which reported to the French Assembly 
on the Budget for this year suggested 
that those who were disajfpointed at 
reductions being found necessary in 
French naval expenditure, might find 
some consolation in the fact that at 
present it was impossible to determine 
what type of ship should be adopted by 
French constructors. Baron Grivel, a 
great authority on naval construction, 
pointed out the defects which existed in 
vessels fully protected with armour, and 
showed that a vessel fully protected 
with armour could hardly be pro- 
duced at a moderate draught of water. 
As long ago as 1860 it was laid 
down by Lord Lauderdale and other 
naval officers that the draught of ves- 
sels intended for coast defence pur- 
poses should not exceed 16 feet. When 
a policy of increased expenditure on ac- 
count of iron-clads was suggested, it 
should be remembered that it had been 
stated by Admiral Porter, of the United 
States Navy, that torpedo boats would 
soon become the light dragoons of 
the fleet, and would, under cover of 
their smoke, be enabled to attack the 
largest vessel with impunity. He would 
now inquire whether there had been 
anything either in the construction 
or the mode of using the boilers of 
our iron-clads which had led to their 
premature deterioration. From a recent 
Return, it appeared that the Minotaur, 
completed in 1867, and the Valiant, in 
1868, were now receiving new boilers, 
and that the Bellerophon, which was com- 
pleted in 1866, received new boilers in 
1870. In these cases the duration of 
the boilers was decidedly inferior to the 
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results obtained in the merchant service, 
By the kindness of Mr. Burns, one of 
the owners of the ships of the Cunard 
service, he was meat to state the re- 
sults obtained in two steamers belonging 
to that company. The steamship Russia 
left Liverpool on her first voyage on the 
15th of May, 1867, and in November, 
1872, completed her 53rd voyage to and 
from New York. In this service she had 
run 328,600 knots, and was then laid u 

for repairs. Her boilers were lifted a 
re-tubed and the bottoms renewed. A 
new steam chest and funnel were added, 
and her engines were put in thorough 
working order, the whole being effected 
at a total cost of £16,444. She left 
Liverpool again in the following March, 
and up to March last had performed 10 
additional voyages, or 62,000 knots. The 
Scotia left Liverpool on her first voyage 
to New York in May, 1862, and com- 
menced her 78th trip in April, 1874, 
having in the interval run a distance of 
483,600 knots. It was found that the 
Cunard steamers required re-tubing after 
about 50 voyages between Liverpool and 
New York, and the boilers were then re- 
tubed, but not renewed in any other way. 
He questioned if any such result had as 
yet been accomplished in a man-of-war. 
Again, he entertained some doubts as to 
whether the boilers of the ships in re- 
serve were as carefully preserved as they 
ought to be. It was the practice, he 
believed, until a recent period, to get up 
steam at least once a year in every ship 
in the Steam Reserve. He was informed 
that such a plan was most detrimental 
to the boilers. It remained to be con- 
sidered whether the appointment and 
professional instruction of the Engineers 
of the Navy left anything to be desired. 
It seemed to him that too many highly 
educated men were employed in the 
engine-rooms of our men-of-war. Skilled 
mechanics would perform the manual 
duties as well or better, and they would not 
feel the social disadvantages of the junior 
grades of engineer officers, nor the same 
discontent at the want of promotion. 
This change had recently been made, 
and with satisfactory results, in the 
United States Navy. In our Navy the 
pay of the highest grade of engineer 
officers was on a liberal scale, but the 
subordinate grades were most inade- 
quately paid. There were in our service 
a class of engine-room artificers. These 
men had become more and more essen- 
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tial on board ships fitted with the com- 
licated appliances introduced into the 
ater iron-clads. They ought to be ope- 
rative mechanics of the highest class. 
But the pay of 5s. a day was in- 
sufficient to induce the best qualified 
artizans to serve in the fleet. The sys- 
tem of introducing into the Navy en- 
gineers from the private engine building 
establishments had ceased. All our 
engineer officers were now trained by 
the Government, and it was a question 
whether that training was in all cases as 
meaey as it ought tobe. He should 
e glad to see the opportunity still given 
to the sons of employés in the Dockyards 
to become engineers in the Navy; but 
he should also recommend that a certain 
mgt ens of the a gp should 
e given to individuals coming with 
satisfactory recommendations from the 
great engine-makers. On the subject of 
remuneration, he entertained a strong 
opinion that the salary of the Engineer 
in Chief of the Navy, and the pay and 
position accorded to the engineer officers 
* of the Navy, and especially the superior 
officers at the Admiralty, were insuffi- 
cient. He also thought that our officers 
and seamen should not be embarked in 
unnecessary numbers in iron-clads in 
time of peace. They would be much 
more likely to acquire proficiency as 
seamen in large ships capable of being 
manceuvred under sail. Considered as 
a floating barrack, as a gymnasium for 
the physical training of seamen, a 
three-decker, such as the Marlborough, 
offered immense advantages over the 
Devastation or the Fury. There would 
be a considerable economy in adopting 
the course he suggested. By keeping 
the iron-clads in reserve, and adopting 
the most effectual means for the preser- 
vation of the boilers, our fighting vessels 
would be preserved from deterioration. 
He suggested that, in order to afford 
means of instruction to our seamen, a 
sufficient number of iron-clads of each 
type should be attached to the gunnery 
ships, and also that a squadron of such 
vessels should be sent to Malta or 
Bermuda for training purposes in peace, 
and for immediate service in war. He 
looked upon the great Mercantile Marine 
of the country as the very backbone of 
our naval power. It was impossible to 
sustain our Navy without the aid af- 
forded by the Mercantile Marine, not 
merely as a nursery for seamen, but in 
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the maintenance of great shipbuilding 
establishments, capable of furnishing 
shipbuilders, and all the materials we 
required when it became necessary to 
make large additions to our fighting 
Navy. When we took that into account, 
any doubt or misgiving as to our naval su- 
periority need no longer be entertained. 

Mr. BENTINCK remarked that the 
great wear and tear in the machinery of 
our ships was owing to the fact that the 
late Government, through a desire for 
economy, had supplied the Navy with 
cheap mixed coal, which destroyed the 
machinery more rapidly than good coal 
would have done; and thus, instead of 
saving our money, they had, by false 
economy, brought upon us a large ex- 
penditure. With regard to the remark- 
able ship the Devastation, they had been 
told by some that she could do every- 
thing, and by others that she could do 
nothing. He certainly was surprised to 
hear a competent authority assert that 
she was a sea-going ship. Of course 
she would float; but if she was caught 
in a gale of wind which required her 
hatches to be battened down for several 
days the crew would die from suffoca- 
tion. She was no doubt a valuable ship 
for home defence. The right hon. Mem- 
ber for Pontefract (Mr. Childers) had 
made an admirable speech; he had put 
everything in a charming position for 
himself; he had proved that every- 
thing he had done was for the best, 
and that everything everybody else 
had done was for the worst. He 
would not attempt to disturb the right 
hon. Gentleman from that charming 
position; and therefore he would at 
once proceed to refer to the speech of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for the City of London (Mr. Goschen), 
because it appeared to him that that 
speech was pregnant with very impor- 
tant matter. The right hon. Gentleman 
had, in his statement the other day, 
given the House details which, coming 
as they did from so high an authority, 
must be assumed to be correct, and 
which had contributed no little to the 
‘‘scare ”’ which the country had received 
in reference to our Navy. The state- 
ment of the right hon. Gentleman 
amounted to his saying that we had no 
Navy at all. He stated that of the very 
small number of ships which we did 
possess, the greater part were not in an 
efficient condition. 
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Mr. GOSCHEN explained that what 
he had said related to the cost of putting 
certain of the ships into a good con- 
dition. 

Mr. BENTINCK said, that the de- 
tails which the right hon. Gentleman 
had given showed that the Navy was 
not in an efficient state. Indeed, all 
went to show that at the present moment 
the condition of the Navy was most in- 
efficient, and his statement had been 
endorsed by what had fallen from the 
present First Lord, and from hon., right 
hon., and gallant Members on this sub- 
ject. The right hon. Gentleman in his 
speech had done what was scarcely neces- 
sary for him to do; he had gone the 
length of apologizing for what he termed 
his extravagance in the matter of Naval 
expenditure. He could assure the right 
hon. Gentleman that whatever charges 
might be brought against him with 
regard to our Navy, that of extravagance 
would not be one of them. The right 
hon. Gentleman went on to make a boast 
of the number of ships he had built— 
why, comparatively speaking, he had 
not done anything in the way of build- 
ing ships at all. The result of his ad- 
ministration, by his own showing, was 
that we had hardly any Navy we could 
send to sea. [‘‘No!”] Theright hon. 
Gentleman had explained that one of 
the causes of his extravagant expendi- 
ture upon the Navy was the increased 
cost of repairing our iron-clads. That 
was no new story; when the right hon. 
Gentleman first took office he was aware 
that we should have to spend more in 
repairing our iron-clads and in main- 
taining our Navy in an efficient condition 
than we had done formerly. Then he 
went on to state that as fast as we built 
ships they went out of date; but that 
was an argument against building any 
iron-clads at all. But, allowing our- 
selves to entertain the agreeable idea, 
just for the sake of argument, that we 
possessed a Navy which we could send 
to sea, where was our reserve of ships 
of war in case our present fleet was 
crippled by an engagement with an 
enemy? Successive Governments had 
reduced our Dockyards so that we could 
not rely upon them to repair our ships 
in times of emergency, and we should 
have no vessels to take the place of the 
injured ones. He regretted the unwise 
course that had been pursued of getting 
rid of our old screw line-of-battle ships, 
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which would have been well fitted to 
contend with the crippled remains of an 
enemy’s fleet. That was the description 
of ships we ought to have to make sailors; 
you could not make sailors on board 
an iron-clad. Under the present system 
expensive vessels were sent to sea for 
the purpose of training men who were 
able to learn nothing on board of them, 
and which were in so inefficient a con- 
dition that in the event of the outbreak 
of war, when speed would be a great 
element of strength, they would be found 
to be almost perfectly useless. But the 
alarm which the statement of the late 
First Lord of the Admiralty was caleu- 
lated to create was increased by what 
fell from his right hon. Friend who was 
now at the head of the Department. 
He was unable, he must say, to recon- 
cile his right hon. Friend’s statement 
in moving the Navy Estimates with that 
which was made a few nights afterwards 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer. It 
was always better to speak out on 
those occasions, and he hoped before 
the end of the debate the obscurity in 
which the two statements involved the 
subject would be cleared up; because, 
if the Navy was in the state represented 
by the First Lord of the Admiralty, he 
was at a loss to understand how the very 
small sum mentioned by his right hon. 
Friend the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
could meet the difficulties of the case. 
There was another very important point 
to which he wished to draw the attention 
of the Committee. He saw that morn- 
ing in Zhe Times a paragraph copied 
from Zhe Pall Mall Gazette, which was 
as follows :— 


“It appears that long before the resignation 
of the late Government, Admiral Sir Alexander 
Milne and his professional colleagues were im- 
pressed with the fact that our sea-going fleet 
was not in such a state as to comport with the 
position of the first maritime nation of the 
world. They were also aware that we were 
very weak in reliefs; they therefore felt bound 
to express their views in writing to Mr. Goschen, 
and declared in doing so that a considerable 
outlay was necessary to carry them out. What- 
ever may have been the opinions entertained by 
the First Lord of the Admiralty, he did not feel 
justified in taking any step on his own autho- 
rity which might lead to additional expenditure, 
and he laid the communication which he received 
before the Cabinet.” 


That was a statement which was toler- 
ably clear. {Mr. Goscuzn: And in- 
tolerably false.] He was glad to hear 
the denial of the right ‘hon. Gentleman. 
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Having seen the statement in the lead- 
ing journal, he thought it was only just 
to him that the opportunity for giving 
that denial should have been afforded 
him. He hoped, however, that the 
right hon. Gentleman would be more 
distinct and explicit in his disavowal of 
the truth of the paragraph in question ; 
for what the Committee wanted to know 
was, whether the late Board of Admi- 
ralty ever received any communication 
from their naval officers complaining of 
the condition of the Navy, and calling 
upon the Board to expend a large sum 
Toney to place it in a state of greater 
efficiency. That was a point on which 
he should like to have a clear and defi- 
nite answer from the right hon. Gentle- 
man; and he would simply add the ex- 
pression of a hope that his right hon. 
Friend at the head of the Admiralty 
would be prepared to remove the “‘scare”’ 
which now existed with respect to our 
naval resources. He might rest assured 
that the House and the country would 
grudge no outlay which might be neces- 
sary to put our Navy on a satisfactory 
footing. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, that 
after the long and able speeches of his 
right hon. Friends near him he should 
not have trespassed on the time of the 
Committee, had he not held a somewhat 
important position in the administration 
of the Navy under the late Government. 
For five years that Government had car- 
ried on the affairs of the country, and 
now great lamentations were raised as 
to the bad condition in which they had 
left our fleet, and great complaints were 
made that the Dockyards had been re- 
duced to a state of disorganization. 
Well, that being so, the House had 
heard what was the view taken by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer of all those 
statements. It was measured by the 
sum of £100,000. That was all the 
difference between the two Governments 
after five years of administration. All 
the delinquencies of the late Government 
could now, it seemed, be covered by that 
very moderate amount. That admission, 
he contended, afforded the best testimony 
to the soundness of the policy which 
that Government had pursued. Those 
who looked to the right hon. Gentleman’s 
Colleague, the First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty, would no doubt be disposed to 
take a much moro serious view of the 
case, although he, too, had made no 
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complaint on the personnel of the Navy, 
while he was silent on the subject of 
stores. With respect to stores, he might 
perhaps be allowed to ask the right hon. 
Gentleman if it was true that he found 
himself able to divert a small sum from 
the money voted for stores to the Ship- 
building Vote, for if true there could be 
no stronger evidence that our Dockyards 
were not insufficiently supplied. He 
should also like to know whether the 
right hon. Gentleman was not of opinion 
that our stores were, as a whole, in good 
condition? Now, although the speech 
of the right hon. Gentleman in bringing 
forward the Estimates was somewhat 
alarming, that to which the House had 
listened from the Secretary to the 
Admiralty (Mr. A. F. Egerton) was 
most moderate in its tone. That hon. 
Gentleman admitted that our Navy 
would, if called upon, be prepared 
to meet all the Navies of the world, 
the only deficiency in our fleet, in 
his opinion, being that three vessels 
required new boilers. His Colleague, 
however, while adopting a different tone, 
informed the House that he was not in 
a position to state how much money 
would be required to supply the deficien- 
cies to which he drew attention. It 
would now appear to amount to £100,000 
and possible savings from some other 
Votes. But if the Navy was in a bad 
state it was the duty of his right hon. 
Friend to ask a Vote to put it in a good 
state; and if the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer were to dispose of the whole 
surplus it would be idle to come down 
to the House and complain of the condi- 
tion of the Navy.. The Committee, 
however, was not without a test in this 
matter, for it appeared that the weight 
of responsibility on the Government 
with regard to the Navy was not equal 
to the weight of their responsibility for 
the burden of the horse duty. That 
duty amounted to £500,000, and if not 
abolished this year would have afforded 
a large sum of money for the Navy. 
And here he would say that the right 
hon. Member for Stamford (Sir John 
Hay) had lost an opportunity of pro- 
viding means for putting the Navy into 
that state of efficiency in which he wished 
to see it, for he had taken no action to 
prevent the abolition of the horse duty. 
Now, either the Navy was in an efficient 
condition and then no money was re- 
quired for it, or it was inefficient and 
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then money ought to be supplied to ren- 
der it efficient. The hon. Member for 
West Norfolk (Mr. Bentinck) had stated 
that his right hon. Friend (Mr. Goschen) 
admitted the Navy was not efficient. 
But that was an entire misrepresentation 
of the drift of his right hon. Friend’s 
speech. What his right hon. Friend 
had said was this—‘If the Navy is 
inefficient, we have left you a surplus, 
out of which you can put it in an effi- 
cient state.” He had no wish to 
follow the First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty into an historical disquisition as 
to the merits of the late Mr. Corry. 
He had always acknowledged that Gen- 
tleman’s merits, though he thought him 
inclined to spend too much money. The 
First Lord of the Admiralty gave the 
late Government credit for gradually 
increasing the expenditure during the 
last two years until it approached the 
point at which it had been left by 
Mr. Corry. But the right hon. Gentle- 
man did not make sufficient allowance 
for the increase in prices. There had 
been an increase in the naval expendi- 
ture of £400,000 last year and £500,000 
this; but all that sum, with the excep- 
tion of £100,000, was due to the increase 
in the rate of wages and the rise in the 
price of coal and iron, and especially of 
engines and ships built by contract. In 
France the rise in prices was estimated 
at 30 per cent, and in this country if 
he took it at 25 per cent he could not 
be far wrong. But the late Government 
proposed to put an addition of 1,300 men 
to the Dockyards, which would repre- 
sent an increase of cost of from £90,000 
to £100,000. Practically the Navy Esti- 
mates for the past five years had been 
nearly at the same point from year to 
year. The Committee would observe 
that these Estimates had been explained 
by the First Lord of the Admiralty in a 
hostile spirit. For the first time in his 
experience the Navy Estimates had been 
introduced by a right hon. Gentleman 
on the Treasury Bench who, while he 
put them forward as the Estimates of 
the Government, stated at the same time 
that he was not satisfied with them. 
Now, he objected very strongly to the 
form of the right hon. Gentleman’s 
statement. By exaggerating the num- 
ber of iron-clads, and by inserting vessels 
which were now building, vessels which 
were obsolete, and others which never 
ought to be included in the same list as 
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vessels like the Sultan and the Hercules, 
the right hon. Gentleman swelled the 
number of our iron-clads up to 55; and 
then by taking a very unfavourable view 
of several of them, he made it appear 
that the proportion of efficient beta 
the total was very small. The fact was 
we had not 55 iron-clads—we never 
had, and never intended to have, so 
many. It was admitted that five were 
building for the purpose of replacing 
others which had become obsolete, and 
therefore he would deduct them. He 
would likewise deduct six small vessels, 
among which were the Viper, the Scor- 
pion, the Wivern, and the Lnterprise, 
three of which were gunboats, and the 
rest were never powerful vessels. That 
brought down the total to 44, and from 
that number he would also very properly 
deduct six other vessels of the Caledoma 
class. These were converted iron-clads, 
which had been discounted long ago as 
not being of a durable character, and 
they ought not to be included in any 
permanent list of iron-clads used for the 
purposes of comparison. It would be 
unwise to repair them for a four years’ 
commission, though they were not with- 
out some value and might be repaired 
at a moderate expense sufficiently to 
take a position in a second line in the 
Channel in an emergency. Deduct- 
ing these we had 38 iron-clads. The 
First Lord had not given his classifica- 
tion, and by not doing so had caused 
alarm; but it might be laid down that 
the most recent and most powerful ves- 
sels were the most efficient, and it was 
the weaker iron-clads that were the least 
efficient. The 38 might be divided into 
two classes — the unmasted Channel 
offence and defence fleet, and masted sea- 
going vessels. The first class included 11 
vessels, the Devastation, the Thunderer— 
which could be completed in afew months 
—the four vessels of the Cyclops class, 
the Rupert, the Glatton, the Hotspur, the 
Royal Sovereign, and the Prince Alfred. 
He would not accept the gloomy views 
that were taken of the Devastation. The 
Report of Captain Hewitt showed that 
it was a vessel of the greatest value; 
and, as to its being a vessel which could 
not be forced against a head wind in all 
weathers, what vessel could be? It 
might be used for offence or defence in 
the Channel and the Mediterranean, and 
possibly for crossing the Atlantic. The 
vessels he had named—all, except the 
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Royal Sovereign and the Prince Alfred, 
built within the last five years—were 
most powerful; they were armed with 
the largest guns known, and made our 
coast invulnerable. No Power could 
approach our shores in the face of this 
fleet supported by 22 gunboats of the 
Stanch class, each carrying an 18-ton 
gun, and all built within the last five 
years. This fleet, laid down by the 
right hon. Member for Pontefract (Mr. 
Childers), set free our masted iron-clads 
for any part of the world. French naval 
officers were of opinion that at this 
moment Cherbourg was entirely at the 
mercy of this fleet. These vessels, ex- 
cept the Devastation, which was on trial, 
were in our Dockyards, and their boilers 
might be expected to last for many years. 
This fleet alone must give the country a 
great sense of security. Deducting these 
11 from the 38, there remained 27 sea- 
going masted vessels, all the best and 
strongest of which had been launched 
and completed within the last six years. 
There were six of the Audacious type, 
the Sultan, the Hercules, the Monarch, 
and the Bellerophon. All were in order 
except the Monarch, which would be ready 
inafew weeks. These 10 were the most 
powerful sea-going masted vessels in the 
world. Beyond those 10 vessels there 
were 17 others of various classes and 
types which had been built at different 
times. There had been two periods of 
activity in the building of iron-clads— 
one from 1862 to 1865, when 24 were 
launched and completed, and the other 
between 1865 and 1871, when 17 were 
launched and completed. All those 
—_ at the latter period were in 
the best order and condition; but the 
others, built at an earlier period, had 
required some repairs within the last 
two years. Last year for the first time 
the Admiralty found these vessels coming 
upon them in considerable numbers, and 
his right hon. Friend, in laying the Esti- 
mates before the House, explained the 
difficulties which had arisen on account 
of the repairs necessary for these iron- 
clads, fe asked for 700 additional men 
in the Dockyards. With that aid it 
was hoped they would be able to re- 
pair six of the iron-clads during the 
mee The Estimate of the Dockyards, 
owever, had proved inadequate. It 
turned out when the vessels came into 
the Dockyards that the expense of re- 
pairs was infinitely greater than had 
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been considered possible ; therefore, in- 
stead of being able to repair six iron- 
clads, they were only able to, repair 
four — the Defence, the Resistance, the 
Warrior, and the Bellerophon. The re- 
pair of the Minotaur and the Black 
Prince was postponed to this year; and 
having in view the enormous cost of 
the repair of the vessels he had referred 
to, his right hon. Friend had asked 
for a further addition of 800 men, and 
with that addition he proposed to re- 
pair six iron-clads in the Dockyards 
during the present year. With six 
to be repaired in the following year 
the difficulty of repairing these iron-clads 
would be entirely overcome. The other 
vessels to which he had alluded were 
the Agincourt, the Northumberland, the 
Penelope and Favourite. These vessels 
were in commission. It was true they 
were working at a reduced pressure ; 
but their maximum speed was only re- 
duced from 14 to 12} knots, and in the 
opinion of the Controller of the Navy 
they were perfectly able to retain their 
place in their squadrons. The Agincourt 
had been only five years in commission, 
and the Northumberland only six; it was 
therefore thought more prudent to post- 
pone their repair till next year, leaving 
them for this year in their present sta- 
tions. If, however, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the First Lord of the Admiralty 
chose to spend £100,000, which was the 
measure of the deficiency of the Admi- 
ralty, in repairing these vessels—and he 
might repair two of them—he should 
have no objection. With respect to the 
building programme, it should be re- 
membered that we now possessed the 
three most powerful iron-clad fleets in 
existence. The first consisted of the 
mastless vessels, and contained 11 of the 
most powerful vessels in the world ; the 
second fleet contained 10 of the best sea- 
going iron-clads in the world, and we had 
also 16 others of various classes and 
types. The first two of these fleets did not 
exist five yearsago. They were entirely 
the creation of the last five years. 
Captain Price: When were they laid 
own?] They were launched and com- 
pleted within the last five years. Let 
the Committee compare the state of the 
Navy now with what it was five years 
ago, and they would find that unques- 
tionably the iron-clad fleet was now in 
a stronger position than it had ever been 
before. We had now five vessels in 
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hand, and the question whether we 
should undertake to build more should 
have some relation to the force of other 
Powers. What gave the country the 
greatest security, was that nearly all our 
ships were iron, whilst the only other 
powerful sea-going fleet, that of France, 
consisted almost wholly of wooden ships 
armoured ; and all experience showed 
that these vessels would not last. He 
believed that only two of the French 
masted sea-going vessels were built 
of iron, and two more were now being 
built. He could confirm what had 
been stated by his right hon. Friend 
(Mr. Childers), as to the present position 
of the French Navy. They had the same 
difficulty we had experienced as to the 
repair of their iron-clads, with this diffe- 
rence—that they had no men to repair 
them, because in the last three years 
there had been a reduction of 10,000 men 
in their Dockyards; and, in fact, their 
fleet was gradually perishing away. A 
question had been asked by the noble 
Lord the Member for Northumberland 
(Lord Eslington), and also by the hon. 
Member for West Norfolk (Mr. Ben- 
tinck), whether it was true that a com- 
munication had been made by the naval 
officers of the late Board to the then 
Fitst Lord of the Admiralty, and referred 
to the Cabinet, with reference to the 
state of the Navy. He could distinctly 
state that no formal representation of 
that kind was ever made by the naval offi- 
cers of the late Board, and that no repre- 
sentation of that kind was made to the 
Cabinet. He need hardly say that, 
while the Estimates were in course of 
preparation, a distinguished officer like 
Sir Alexander Milne, whose services 
were so useful to any Board of Admi- 
ralty to which he might be attached, and 
who would be desirous of increasing the 
work in the Dockyards, no doubt from 
time to time made representations of 
that kind to his right hon. Friend, who 
so far met his views as to propose an 
increase of no less than 800 men in 
the Dockyards; but the Estimates hav- 
ing been finally made up on that basis, 
no further representations were made to 
his right hon. Friend. 800 additional 
men were all that were asked by the 
Controller of the Navy for the work it 
was proposed to take in hand. He, 
therefore, distinctly stated that no 
formal representation had been made to 
his right hon. Friend the late First 
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Lord, and no representation of any 
kind was made to the Cabinet. The 
Estimates, as finally made up, were 
approved and signed by the naval 
officers in question. Like the French 
Navy, that of America was declared on 
official authority to be in an extremely 
bad state. The First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty had said that our Navy consisted 
of paper vessels and phantom ships; but 
during the last five years the late 
Government had constructed no legs 
than a total of 100 vessels. Looking at 
the fleet as a whole, he ventured to 
think that it never was really in a 
stronger or better condition than at 
resent. He confidently believed that 
is Colleagues had left the Navy in an 
efficient condition, and that they were 
not fairly open to the reproaches of the 
right hon. Gentleman. In his judgment 
it was not expedient that the House or 
the country should be called upon to 
rush into hasty expenditure, and, indeed, 
he did not understand that the First 
Lord of the Admiralty intended to fol- 
low out his speech by proposing to the 
House any large outlay of the public 
money. 

Mr. HUNT said, that when he lis- 
tened to the speech of his right hon. 
Friend the Member for Pontefract (Mr. 
Childers) it seemed as if he caught an 
echo of an article which had appeared 
in print that morning, and in which 
he was threatened with a severe re- 
buke for having dared to tell the 
House of Commons the truth about 
the iron-clad Navy. He confessed he 
was not inclined to ‘‘kiss the rod,” 
even when it was wielded by the gentle 
hand of the right hon. Member for 
Pontefract. In making the statement 
the other night as to the condition of 
the iron-clad fleet, he was merely dis- 
charging his duty as the person charged 
with the administration of the Navy. 
For weeks alarming statements had 
been made in public prints—statements 
containing not merely general charges 
against the efficiency of the fleet, but 
going into particulars to show that our 
ships were not to be relied on. Then 
there was a debate in ‘‘ another place,” 
on a Motion which was not pressed in 
consequence of a promise being given 
that the matter should be noticed by 
himself when he introduced the Navy 
Estimates in the House of Commons. 
Again, a Motion was placed on the No- 
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tice Paper of that House by his right 
hon. Friend the Member for Stamford 
(Sir John Hay), who intended to call 
attention to the condition of our iron- 
clad fleet, and to move for a Committee 
of Inquiry. Under these circumstances, 
it appeared to him to be his duty to 
state to the House as plainly as he 
could—subject to those considerations 
which must necessarily influence any 
man in his position—what the actual 
condition of things was. He endeavoured 
to tell a plain, unvarnished tale, and he 
ventured to think that the tale he told 
was one which could not be impugned. 
On that occasion he stated to the House 
the mode in which he had endeavoured 
to arrive at the truth. He stated that 
he had had the assistance of the officers 
of the Department and of his naval Col- 
leagues; that he had endeavoured to 
check their opinions by the opinions, as 
far as he could get them, of the com- 
manders of different stations, and that 
he had arrived at the facts in this way. 
But he would now state—for the state- 
ment was called for by some remarks 
which had been made—that the classi- 
fication of the ships as he described 


them, and the very words he used, had 
the sanction of his chief naval adviser. 
He was alluding now to that part of his 
statement which had reference to the 


iron-clad fleet. And who was his chief 
naval adviser? Why, the chief naval 
adviser of the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite (Mr. Goschen). [Mr. Goscuen : 
Had the right hon. Gentleman the sanc- 
tion of the Controller of the Navy ?] 
He had the assistance of the Controller 
in ascertaining the condition of the fleet. 
The Controller, however, was not his 
naval adviser. His naval advisers were 
the Sea Lords, and he had the assistance 
of the whole of the Sea Lords in ascer- 
taining the condition of the iron-clad 
fleet, as well as the assistance of the 
Controller. ‘Well, under these circum- 
stances, he thought it was not to be 
wondered at that the right hon. Gentle- 
man who followed him in the debate did 
not deny the facts he had stated. He 
had been told his statement created a 
“scare.” Surely, when taken by itself, 
itwas not calculated to producea “scare.” 
It excited some surprise because it was 
contrasted with the more flattering ac- 
counts given of the Navy by respon- 
sible people at no distant period, and 
he believed it created a ‘‘scare’’ be- 
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cause it was followed by a speech of the 
—, Gentleman (Mr. Goschen), who, 
while he did not deny the truth of the 
statement which had been made, said 
that if the Navy was in such a state as 
was represented, £6,000,000 was avail- 
able to put it right, and when the 
right hon. Gentleman’ talked of mil- 
lions, of course he was using language 
calculated to create alarm. People 
said—‘‘ Good God, is the Navy in such 
a state that £6,000,000 are wanted to 
put it right again?’’ It was that speech, 
coupled with the statement of the hon. 
Member for Pembroke (Mr. E. J. Reed), 
which created the ‘‘ scare.” The hon. 
Member talked about ‘‘ phantom ships”’ 
being paraded before the country. 
[Mr. E. J. Reep said, he never used 
any such phrase.] If his (Mr. Hunt’s) 
memory were faulty, he must apolo- 
gize; but he certainly thought he re- 
membered that expression. At all 
events, the hon. Gentleman used lan- 
guage calculated to aggravate the im- 
pression which his (Mr. Hunt’s) state- 
ment with regard to the Navy had 
made. If they could not understand 
the speech made by the right hon. 
Member for the City of London (Mr. 
Goschen), it was from no want of in- 
terpreters. He had explained it him- 
self during the debate on the Budget, and 
they had had two explanations of it to- 
night. He (Mr. Hunt) had been taken 
severely to task not only by his right 
hon. Friend the Member for Pontefract 
to-night, but by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for the City of London on 
the night of his statement, for importing 
what they called political and party ques- 
tions into this subject of the state of our 
fleet. Those who had sat with him for 
years in the House could bear witness 
that he never imported intoa debate unne- 
cessarily anything of a party character. 
But on the occasion in question it was 
necessary for him to contrasttwo different 
kinds of policy—the policy which had 
been adopted by those with whom he 
had acted on a former occasion, and the 
new policy adopted by those who occu- 
pied a position of power between the 
two Administrations of which he had 
been a Member. He thought it neces- 
sary also and right to vindicate the 
memory of his right hon. Friend (Mr. 
Corry), whose policy on naval matters 
had for many years been so severely 
attacked. If in taking a retrospect of 
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the naval ‘policy which had been pur- 
sued in this country he made use of any 
words which had anything of a party 
colour about them, all he could say was 
that he did it for the purpose of his 
argument, and not for the sake of excit- 
ing angry feelings. And, notwithstand- 
ing the denial of his right hon. Friend 
(Mr. Childers) that the Estimates in his 
time did not arise out of political neces- 
sity, he (Mr. Hunt) was sorry to be 
obliged to adhere to his opinion. He 
traced it all to that celebrated Lancashire 
campaign in 1868—he was sorry the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Greenwich (Mr. Gladstone) was not 
then present—in which the necessity for 
a large reduction of expenditure was 
advocated with that eloquence which the 
House knew the right hon. Member for 
Greenwich could command. Why was 
his right hon. Friend (Mr. Childers) sent 
to the Admiralty ? To cut down expen- 
diture, and no doubt he carried out that 
view. He said that an alteration of the 
Estimates involved economy. His (Mr. 
Hunt’s) argument the other night was 
that it did not involve economy, and that 
his right hon. Friend pursued a false 


economy. He did not think that the 
administration of the Navy ought to be 
conducted on any other principles than 
those which should be acted on with 


regard to a private estate. If a tenant 
for life without impeachment of waste 
was an unscrupulous man—he did not 
say that his right hon. Friend was an 
unscrupulous man—he put all the money 
he could get out of the estate into his 
pocket, and left the remainder man to 
shift as he could. When the remainder 
man came into possession he found that 
a magnificent revenue had been obtained 
for several years, but that all the farm 
buildings on the estate were dilapidated. 
Well, that was a policy which he (Mr. 
Hunt) thought ought not to be pursued 
either in private life or with regard to pub- 
lic affairs. But that was the policy which 
had been pursued more or less—for a 
certain time, at all events—by the late 
Administration, and that was a policy 
which he endeavoured to show wasnot one 
which could be called a policy of economy. 
Well, the money saved in that manner 
did not go into the pocket of his right 
hon. Friend ; but his great object was to 
show a large surplus, and what he had 
done to reduce taxation. He (Mr. 
Hunt) was not insensible to the merits of 
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a reduction of taxation. He thought 
that every sixpence which could be saved 
legitimately to the pockets of taxpayers 
ought to * saved. His right hon. 
Friend had gone into figures with regard 
to the expenditure on the Navy in a 
manner which involved a great fallacy. 
It was not the first. time that his right 
hon. Friend had made comparisons 
similar to that which he had made that 
evening. He had made a comparison 
not only with regard to naval expendi- 
ture but with regard to expenditure 
generally, and then he had recourse to 
averages. That system of averages was 
very fallacious. First of all he took the 
two years when Mr. Corry administered 
the Navy, and said, ‘‘See what the 
average was during those two years.” 
But why did not he go further back? 
It was all very well to take two years in 
which there had been extraordinary ex- 
penditure and contrast them with two 
other years in which there was a reduc- 
tion of expenditure. But what he 
pointed out the other night, and what he 
must advert to now, was that the policy 
of his right hon. Friend had not been 
pursued during the administration of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for the City of London. Now, if his 
policy was right, then the policy of the 
last two years had been wrong. He 
(Mr. Hunt) contended that it was the 
great expenditure which had taken place 
before, that enabled the boasted reduc- 
tions to be made, and their opponents 
had been living on what the Conserva- 
tives had provided for them. He showed 
the other night that the Naval Estimates 
had been mounting up of late years. 
Well, an attempt had been made by his 
hon. Friend the Member for Reading 
(Mr. Shaw Lefevre) to show that the 
increase, with certain exceptions, was to 
be attributed to the rise in the price of 
different articles. When he (Mr. Hunt) 
made his statement ten days ago, he said, 
no doubt allowance was to be made for 
the rise in the price of certain articles 
and for the rise in wages, but that did 
not account for all the increase. His 
right hon. Friend (Mr. Childers) had 
read from a printed paper which had 
been moved for, a statement by one of 
the officers of the number of men that 
would be sufficient to keep up the estab- 
lishment of ships. That statement was 
madeat the desire of hisright hon. Friend, 
and the officer, no doubt, took his cue 
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from the head of the Naval Department. 
That officer knew that when the late 
Government came in considerable reduc- 
tions were to be made. No doubt the 
estimate of the officer was below that 
which his right hon. Friend thought was 

roper; but that did not do away with 
his (Mr. Hunt’s) argument that all the 
officers in the Department knew very 
well when the Admiralty meant to cut 
down the Estimates. But if the number 
of men that his right hon. Friend 
thought was sufficient for the Dockyards 
was right, then the right hon. Member 
for the City of London had been wrong 
inincreasing thatnumber. Hisrighthon. 
Friend had been practically answered 
by the right hon. Member for the City 
of London. Then, as to stores, often 
when he was in Opposition they used to 
say to each other ‘‘ They are living upon 
our stores.”” He ventured to point out 


the other night that the amount of the 
Estimates had very nearly got back to 
that at which his right hon. Friend Mr. 
Corry had leftthem. He also mentioned, 
speaking only from memory, that Mr. 
Corry intended to propose a reduction 
of £600,000. And what said his right 


hon. Friend the Member for Ponte- 
fract as to that? Hesaid—‘‘Oh! as to 
that question of £600,000 I found a 
sketch Estimate at the Admiralty which 
was made by Mr. Corry after the Go- 
vernment intended to resign.”” He (Mr. 
Hunt) hoped his right hon. Friend did 
not mean to say that Mr. Corry had left 
it as an illusory Estimate. If his right 
hon. Friend did mean that, no words 
that he (Mr. Hunt) could make use of 
were too severe to apply to such an in- 
sinuation. By referring to the report in 
Hansard of the proceedings in this House 
on March 8, 1869, he found that he had 
been under the mark in mentioning 
£600,000, and that the figure as given 
by Mr. Corry on that date was £658,000. 
No one could deny that the reduction 
would have been carried out if Mr. 
Corry had remained in office. Indeed, 
this was distinctly admitted on an oc- 
casion subsequent to that to which he 
had referred. Then his right hon. 
Friend had alluded to his having said 
the reduction of the Estimates was a 
political necessity, and had thought he 
made a great point when he asked whe- 
ther the Estimates of 1868 were not 

litical Estimates. The right hon. 

entleman knew very well that when 
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the crisis of 1866 began to tell upon the 
revenue there was very great difficulty 
in making the two ends meet; and, 
therefore, instead of calling the cutting 
down of the Estimates of 1868 a poli- 
tical necessity it would be more correct 
to describe it as a financial necessity. 
The right hon. Gentleman had been a 
Member of an Administration which 
came into office just when the tide had 
begun to turn, and the result had been 
such as had led some people in the coun- 
try to think that the increase of revenue 
had been all owing to the efforts of that 
Administration. They had found the re- 
venue growing more, and yet had refused 
to spend on the Navy what it required and 
what they could afford. In the remarks 
he had made in introducing the Esti- 
mates he had endeavoured toshow, and he 
still maintained, that when the political 
necessity had passed the late Govern- 
ment began to pay more attention to the 
state of the Navy. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman who had preceded him at the 
Admiralty (Mr. Goschen) had, to his 
credit be it said, prevailed upon his Cabi- 
net to spend more money on the Navy. 
After the speech he had made in intro- 
ducing the Estimates, hon. Members got 
up in the House, and many more people 
wrote in the Press, asking—‘‘ What does 
this mean? Are not the First Lord of 
the Admiralty and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in accord about these mat- 
ters?” Of course they were in accord. 
He had himself been a party to the 
Budget of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, and his right hon. Friend had 
been a party to his statement as to 
the Navy. It was the right hon. Mem- 
ber for the City of London who had 
talked about spending millions of money 
on the Navy. No words had fallen from 
him (Mr. Hunt) that pointed to any 
such expenditure, and, indeed, he had 
never contemplated such a thing. The 
matter had been considered when the 
financial arrangements for the year 
were made. Perhaps, however, he was 
in fault. It might be that his own nig- 
gardly ideas had misled the House. Find- 
ing that the Estimates had risen about 
£500,000 in 1873-4, and that for this 
year they were still further increased by 
£175,000, he confessed he had, with his 
exceedingly stingy and perhaps narrow 
views, felt appalled at the bare possi- 
bility of having to add anything to this 
increase. Perhaps it was that state 
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of mind which had indtcéd him to 
speak soméwhat seriously of the diffi- 
culty. When a responsible Minister 
had framed Estimates showing what he 
thought was required for the state of 
the Navy, and these Estimates had not 
passed his Cabinet, it would be a serious 
thing to come in and propose to increas 
them, even to the extent that had been 
mentioned by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. It might be a fault on his part 
to regard it in that light, but so he did 
regard it. As to the “scare,” it had 
been caused, not by what he had said, 
but by what had occurred afterwards. 
No doubt, when hon. Members came to 
scan the report of his speech, they saw 
that there was nothing in it calculated 
to create very great alarm. He inferred 
this from the remark of the right hon. 
Member for Pontefract that ‘it was not 
what he said, it was his manner that 
created a sensation throughout the 
country,” it was hard to tell how his 


mannercould have impressed thecountry, 
seeing that the country had not been 
present to look at him. He was sorry 
to say, indeed, that it had not impressed 
many Members of the House, for the 


anticipation of any pleasures to be de- 
rived from his oratory had not pre- 
vailed against the attractions which 
usually led Members elsewhére be- 
tween the hours of half - past 7 and 
half-past 9, and only a thin House had 
remained to hear him speak. If not his 
manner, what had béen the cause of the 
alarm? In his opinion, there had been 
no cause whatever. He had not con- 
templated, and he did not now contem- 
plate, any very large addition to the Esti- 
mates as he had found them. They had 
been told a few years ago by the right 
hon. Member forthe University of London 
coi Lowe) that ‘heroic efforts’ were 

eing made by the right hon. Member 
for Pontefract and Lord Cardwell to cut 
down expenditure. Now, he (Mr. 
Hunt) could assure the House that, for 
his part, he did not intend to make any 
heroic efforts to increase the expendi- 
ture. He did not think that the cir- 
cumstances of the times demanded such 
increase. Europe was in a state of pro- 
found peace. At the present moment 
there was no cloud even as bi 
man’s hand upon the horizon. He did 
not think, therefore, that there was any 


occasion for efforts such as he had re- | [ 
ferred to. If any emergency should | 
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arisé when heroté éfforts were demanded, 
and hé still filled his present place, 
he hoped hé would risé to thé oe. 
casion. For thé present he was not 
contemplating a heroic administra- 
tion of the Navy, but a business. 
like ofie. He had compared the ad- 
ministration of the Navy to the manage- 
ment of a private estate. If as a te- 
mainder man he cdme into possession of 
of an estate where he had been preceded 
by a tenant for life, who had taken 
rather a strong view of his own interest, 
and found that the property was cén- 
siderably out of repair, and could not 
be put right unless a very sey sum was 
expehded npon if, he did not think he 
would propose to do in one year all that 
had to be done. He would say, ‘‘ I must 
set asidé a certain sum 6very year, and 
et the property right by degrées.” 
hat was the way in whith he thought 
the House ought to look at the present 
matter. He had not stated—as had been 
imputed to hiti—that our Navy was a 
second-class Navy. He had indul 
in no epithets at all in regard to it. He 
had simply stated, as a matter of fact, 
the condition of our iron-clad fleet. He 
gave évery credit to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman (Mr. Goschen) who had preceded 
him in office, for endeavouring to rectify 
the mistake that had been made, and to 
improve the present state of things ; and 
he believed That he had done so. He 
was aware of the difficulties the right 
hon. Gentleman had had to contend with 
—he knew the master he had served 
under, and he knew that if the right 
hon. Gentleman had had free play, thin 
would not have been found as they had. 
But he had not described the state of 
things as disastrously bad; he had only 
spoken of it a8 unsatisfactory. He had 
called attention to the fact that within the 
last two years the intention of building 
fighting ships, as regarded amount of ton- 
nage, had not been carried out, and also 
that the progratame which had been laid 
before the House had not been carried 
out. The réason assigned by the right 
hon. Gentleman for this—the difficulty of 
getting delivery of iron—was not the only 
one. There had been an inherent Vice 
in the system pursued. Ships had un- 
éxpectedly come in for repair, and men 
had been taken off the ships which were | 
being built in order to repair them. 
Mr. Goscuen : How many?] He could 
not give the figures; but the Netimates 
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had made no provision for such contin- 
gencies, though it must always be known 
that they would happen, and that to 
insure the execution of the programme 
of ship building a certain number of 
men must be allowed for them. As to 
the Navies of other countries, his right 
hon. Friend (Mr. Childers) had an ad- 
vantage over him, for in his own posi- 
tion he should not like to go into such 

iculars, and even for his right hon. 
Friend to institute those comparisons 
was not calculated to increase good feel- 
ing between differentcountries, Granting 
that the argument was a very apt one, 
and that it ought not to be lost sight of 
in considering the question departmen- 
tally, he shrank from discussing it in the 
House, though he had facts which, to a 
certain extent, but not entirely, agreed 
with the statements of his right hon. 
Friend. The late First Lord (Mr. 
Goschen), in his speech two years ago, 
in introducing the Estimates, answered 
by anticipation the remarks of his right 
hon. Friend. He pointed out that it 
was not sufficient for our Navy to be 
able to contend with other Navies; that 
manifold duties in various parts of the 
by it, and 


world had to be performe 
that those duties and its ubiquitous 
character must be considered in fixing 
its strength. But there was another 
consideration wholly disregarded by his 
right hon. Friend—namely, that we were 


not in a position to keep up a large 
standing y; and, therefore, if we 
desired to hold our proper position 
amongst the nations of Europe, we must 
be supreme on the sea. His right hon. 
Friend, alluding to the reduction in the 
number of the establishment of unar- 
moured ships which he deemed necessary 
in 1869-70, had asked why a further 
reduction could not be made. Did he 
think the number of ships and guns at 
foreign stations had remained unaltered ? 
In the Mediterranean there were 17 ships 
in 1869-70, and there were now 15; on 
the North American Coast they had been 
reduced from 20 to 16; Brazil, the same 
as now, 5; Pacific, the same as now, 10; 
at the Cape and West Africa, from 13 to 
12; and in the East Indies and China, 
from 33 to 29; while the Detached 
Squadron had been reduced from 6 to 5, 
so that the total force at these stations 
had been reduced from 104 to 92, A 
comparison of guns, also, would tell 
heavily against his right hon. Friend; 
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but as the calibre had considerably 
changed, and he could not now give the 
strength of the guns, he would refrain 
from making it. The strength of a 
squadron must depend not only on the 
enemies likely to be encountered, but on 
the duties to he discharged; and all his 
information, including letters from com- 
manders on different stations, went to 
show that if any error existed it was not 
on the side of excess, commanders hay- 
ing sometimes a difficulty in finding a 
ship on one being called for. The system 
of reliefs for this year, though it might 
just do if all went well, allowed no 
margin in case of an important ship 
coming to an untoward end. His hon. 
Friend (Mr. Shaw Lefevre), admitting 
the obsolete character of some of the 
ships, had said they were ships which 
everyone knew would after a few years 
be obsolete ; but had the late Adminis- 
tration provided ships to take the place 
of these ‘‘dummies?” On that point 
he had been silent. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE had said they 
were discarded long ago; first, when 
vessels of the Audacious class were built ; 
secondly, when vessels of the Devastation 
class were built, and that now five 
vessels were being built. 

Mr. HUNT admitted that five ves- 
sels, on which his hon. Friend seemed 
to rest his defence, were being built 
to take their places; but with the ex- 
ception of the TZhunderer, which was 
of the same class as the Devastation, 
and could be completed in three months, 
if necessary, but had been delayed 
for certain experiments, there was not 
one that would at the present rate of 
progress be completed till rather late 
in 1876. Under such circumstances 
it was not surprising that he was not 
altogether satisfied with the state of 
things he found to exist when he went 
to the Admiralty. The first time he had 
occasion to make a speech in returning 
thanks for the Navy, he said he knew 
the question of the Devastation was one 
which would wax long and loud, and 
the result had justified that expression. 
There were great differences of opinion 
about the Devastation, and he admitted 
that those differences even prevailed at 
the Admiralty. During the Easter 
Recess he embraced the opportunity of 
consulting a great number of officers 
about her, and some said she would go 
anywhere and do everything, whilst 
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others shook their heads and said they 
would not like to be in her in a gale. 
He had, therefore, been justified in say- 
ing that without further trial and advice 
he was not prepared to count her a sea- 
going vessel in the general sense of the 
term. After the sad warning there had 
been, he was not disposed rashly to send 
her to sea where she would be likely to 
encounter a severe gale. He wished to 
proceed tentatively, recognizing her 
enormous strength for the purpose of 
defence. No one had argued to-night 
that she was capable of being a sea- 
going cruiser in the ordinary sense. If 
she proved capable of cruising in the 
Mediterranean or the Channel, and per- 
forming duties there, he should be glad; 
but there appeared to be a divergence 
of opinion between ‘i right hon. Friend 
and the late Secretary of the Admiralty, 
the latter not styling her a cruiser in 
the sense in which the former did. [Mr. 
Suaw Lerevre: I never said that. I 
said she was not a ee The hon. 
Gentleman had said he could not quite 
accept the account given by his right 
hon. Friend. [Mr. SHaw Lerevre: I 
never said so.| If he was wrong he 
apologized, but that was his impression. 
Without further trial—which he hoped 
might increase his confidence in her—he 
could not reckon her a sea-going ship. 
As to what he was going to do, the Com- 
mittee would be prepared to hear that 
he proposed shortly to submit some 
Supplementary Estimates, and also that 
they would not go to a greater extent 
than that alluded to by the hon. Mem- 
ber opposite (Mr. Samuda), in whose 
practical and sensible speech he very 
much agreed. The hon. Member had 
indicated the limits within which addi- 
tional expenditure might be incurred, 
and his own ideas had never gone 
much beyond what he had mentioned. 
It was not a case for launching out into 
any very great expenditure. The policy 
which should be pursued was that of 
bringing forward ships so as to fill u 

vacancies which must be expected throug 

ships falling into decay or becoming 
obsolete; because there must always be 
a certain proportion of the fleet under re- 
pair, and acertain proportion getting worn 
out and ceasing to be effective. He did not 
propose that night to take Votes 6 and 
10, but to defer their consideration until 
he had laid on the Table the Supple- 
mentary Estimates, which he should feel 
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it his duty to present to the Committee, 
The Committee would then have his 
complete scheme, his amended pro- 
gramme, before them, and would be 
able to deal with that whole inatter; 
and he hoped they would allow him to 
reserve until that occasion the particular 
proposals which he hoped to submit to 
them. He should be glad to be per- 
mitted to take those Votes now about 
which there was no difference of opinion, 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, he hoped that 
as the right hon. Gentleman opposite 
(Mr. Hunt) had so pointedly challenged 
him to explain certain statements he 
had made the other night, he would be 
allowed briefly to state what he thought 
was the present situation. He believed 
he could give a clear idea of what had 
really caused that ‘‘scare” for which 
both he and the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite were at present held responsible 
in the opinion of some persons. The 
right hon. Gentleman opposite had 
spoken of a ‘‘fleet on paper,” and of 
“dummy” ships; and it was the use 
of that significant language—perhaps 
never heard before from a First Lord 
of the Admiralty—which had so chal- 
lenged the opinion of the House and the 


Estimates. 


‘country. And the right hon. and gal- 


lant Member for Stamford (Sir John 
Hay) had interpreted the speech of the 
First Lord as representing that the fleet 
was in a disgraceful position. {Mr. 
Hunt denied that he had said it was 
a No; but he had used 
words which led others to declare that 
it followed from his language—that the 
state of the fleet was disgraceful. The 
right hon. Gentleman had stated that he 
had shown what he was about to state 
to the House to his naval advisers; but 
were the able naval advisers of the right 
hon. Gentleman parties to the use of such 
terms as ‘‘dummy”’ ships and a “‘fleet on 
paper?” Hewas confident they were not. 
He was glad that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had had an opportunity of re- 
tracting those phrases, and he hoped 
that evening had not been ill spent in 
showing that the fleet of this country— 
without looking to all the details of 
whether a ship was for a few months 
under repair or not—was composed of 
the most powerful and the most nume- 
rous vessels in the world. And then 
the right hon. Gentleman spoke of ships 
being inefficient if they were simply 
under repair for a time, and that again 
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was misleading. [Mr. Hunt observed 
that his remarks referred to ships as 
inefficient for the service of the year. ] 
He was glad that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman now admitted that the fleet was 
in a satisfactory condition except in a 
certain portion of it, which was, as it 
would always be, under repair. [Mr. 
Hunt: No.] The right hon. Gentleman 
said ‘‘No.” What did he then mean ? 
He had spoken about dummies, ineffi- 
cient ships, and a fleet on paper, and 
yet he proposed an addition of only 
£200,000 to remedy all this. If things 
had been so bad as they were repre- 
sented, he should -have thought the 
right hon. Gentleman, having a large 
surplus upon which to draw, would, to 
use his own simile, have taken care to 
put the estate in order before the money 
passed out of his hands, for the financial 
resources of the country would not al- 
ways enable him to propose Supplemen- 
tary Estimates whenever he thought 
roper. Again, as to the Navy having 
a starved, he denied that at any time 
that had been the fact. He asserted 
that the late Government, or that House, 


which had also been responsible with 
them for the past Estimates—having 
debated them every Session — would 
never have been satisfied to starve the 


Navy. He repudiated the suggestion 
that he had asked and been refused the 
money necessary to maintain the fleet 
in a proper state. [ Mr. Hunr dissented. ] 
The right hon. Gentleman might not 
have said that in so many words; but 
surely it was implied by his remark that 
he knew the master under whom the 
late First Lord of the Admiralty served. 
Now, he himself knew the master under 
whom it had been his pride and pleasure 
to serve, and that master would never 
have permitted him—even if he had de- 
sired it—to allow the fleet to fall below 
the requisite standard of efficiency. He 
must also repudiate the attempt to dis- 
tinguish between his own administration 
at the Admiralty, and that of his right 
hon. Friend (Mr. Childers) ; and if time 
had permitted, he would have shown 
that the insinuation was as groundless 
as many other things which had been 
stated. The increase in the Store Vote 
was due to the fact—although hon. Mem- 
bers opposite appeared determined to ig- 
nore it—of a rise to the extent of 25 per 
cent in iron, wages, machinery, contract 
ships, and coals, making in the Estimates 
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a difference of £500,000; and therefore it 
was not fair, and hardly ingenuous, to 
represent that there had been a change 
of policy under the late Board of Ad- 
miralty. It fell to his lot to have to 
repair the boilers, which were not out 
of repair when his right hon. Friend 
(Mr. Childers) was in office, and an 
increase in the number of dockyard men 
last year was due to the boilers having 
lasted a shorter time than was anticipa- 
ted. The right hon. Gentleman made 
two charges against the late Government 
—first, that their Admiralty programme 
was not on a sufficiently large scale; 
and, secondly, that, such as it was, it 
had not been carried out. He showed, in 
reply, that several exceptional causes had 
prevented all the work from being carried 
out, and had caused an increase in the 
Estimates which he had himself proposed. 
He denied most emphatically that he 
ever admitted the Navy was in an in- 
efficient state. The Committee had 
heard to-night that the late Government 
had saved £8,000,000 in their Navy 
Estimates in five years, and now the 
first step taken by a Conservative Go- 
vernment was to propose an increase of 
£200,000. The mention of dummy 
ships reminded him of a recent cartoon, 
in which the present First Lord of the 
Admiralty and himself figured. It re- 
represented, as the result of the late 
Navy Debate, that he and the right 
hon. Gentleman were brought to the 
bar of public opinion, while Mr. Bull 
exclaimed—‘‘ Ten millions spent on the 
Navy, and not a ship to my back!” 
That cartoon embodied the feeling cre- 
ated out-of-doors by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman’s statement about a paper fleet. 
[ Cheers.] When hon. Members below 
the gangway cheered, it seemed that 
they adhered to that idea; but if we 
had not the powerful fleet that was 
represented, let them propose to vote 
more than the £200,000 which was 
asked for. It was almost a public scandal 
that the right hon. Gentleman should 
be holding this strong and violent lan- 
guage about a paper fleet, and take no 
steps to provide a remedy. The best 
vindication of the late Government was 
that the right hon. Gentleman opposite 
did not propose to amend the Estimates. 
It had been said that the late Govern- 
ment, during their administration, had 
denuded the Dockyards of stores. The 
tight hon. Gentleman would not make 
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that assertion, and at all events he 
understood that no Supplementary Es- 
timates were necessary for that pur- 
pose. [Mr. Hunr shook his head. ] 
He accepted that gesture as a contra- 
diction of the untrue charges which 
had been brought against the late Go- 
vernment. He trusted that the right 
hon. Gentleman would withstand the 
alarmists who were pressing an increase 
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of expenditure upon him. He also | surplh 


hoped that these charges and counter- 
charges as to the past were now at an 
end, and that in future both sides of 
the House might work together for the 
good of the service, and for the efficiency 
as well as for the reputation of the fleet. 

Apmrrat ELLIOT said, he believed 
he could explain to right hon. Gentle- 
men opposite the meaning of the phrases 
‘(a paper fleet” and “‘dummy ships.” 
Professional men looked upon ships that 
could not be sent to sea as paper or 
dummy ships. The hon. Member for 
Reading (Mr. Shaw Lefevre) told the 
House that out of 27 sea-going ships 
only 14 were fit to go to sea. Ships 
that could not work their boilers up to 
their proper power were not fit to go to 
sea. The mistake had arisen as to what 
professional men had called dummy 
ships, but which right hon. Gentlemen 
on the Opposition bench called efficient 
ships of war. If the Devastation were 
fit to go all over the world, as the late 
Controller of the Navy described, how 
was it she had been kept most of her 
time in harbour, and never allowed to go 
out of sight of land? She had never 
seen a gale of wind, and even in favour- 
able weather was never allowed to go 
anywhere without another ship in her 
company. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, he differed from 
the hon. and gallant Admiral as to what 
was ‘ favourable weather.” 

ApmtraL ELLIOT said, he called it 
‘‘ favourable weather”? when it was not 
blowing a gale of wind. She never 
went to America; she never went even 
as far as the Mediterranean. If he were 
responsible for her, he should not be 
satisfied with rising in the House, and 
saying she was a safe ship; and he 
would recommend right hon. Gentlemen 
opposite to go on board the Devastation, 
and go to sea in her. They would thus 
prove that they were really sincere in 
asserting that she was in all respects a 
sea-going vessel. 


Mr, Gosche 
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Carrain PRICE said, he thought the 
present condition of the Navy was any- 
thing but satisfactory. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the City of 
London (Mr. Goschen) had boasted that 
if he had left the Navy inefficient, his 
Government had also left £5,000,000 or 
£6,000,000 to set it to rights. But had 
the right hon. Gentleman ever endea- 
voured to apply any portion of that 
us to the improvement of the Navy? 
He disputed the accuracy of the figures 

iven to the Committee by the right hon. 

entleman the Member for Pontefract 
(Mr. Childers) as to the foree of the 
Navies of France and Russia. The 
Committee should not take him as enter- 
taining any alarmist view ; but it was 
right to know the fact that our naval 
force was inferior to the combined Navies 
of France and Russia, to which it was 
asserted by the right hon. Gentleman to 
be superior. It was inferior not only as 
regarded sea-going and coast defence 
iron-clads, but also as regarded gun- 
boats and the numberof seamen, Marines, 
and Reserves, while the French fleet 
alone was more heavily armed than was 
the Navy of England. While he utterly 
deprecated such a thing asa ‘‘scare” 
as unworthy the country and utterly 
uncalled for, they ought to look facts in 
the face, and not, at all events, to mis- 
calculate their true position. 

Mr. E. J. REED said, with regard 
to the much-abused Devastation, they 
should remember that she carried the 
most powerful guns of any vessel afloat. 
The reason she had been under a cloud 
lately was because some naval officers 
were unable to appreciate the instru- 
ment which the late Government had 
put into their hands. After experience 
of her qualities the strongest objec- 
tions entertained against her sea-going 
qualities by naval officers vanished, and 
her captain, Commodore Hewett, left 
her, placing on record his confidence in 
her superiority. When the Devastation 
found bad weather, the seas might come 
over her with impunity, for she had no 
bulwarks to lock them in. The Secre- 
tary to the Admiralty had told the Com- 
mittee that the British Navy was able to 
fight the combined Navies of all other 
Powers. [Mr. Ecerron: What I said 
was, ‘‘ quite willing to fight.” ] Now, all 
the other Powers had spent £84,000,000 
on their iron-clads, while the expenditure 


of England ‘was only £12,000,000. If, 
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under those circumstances, England was 
capable of doing so much, was it not 
time to give up complaining that the 
£12,000,000 had been unwisely ex- 
pended ? 
Sm JOHN HAY said, he had no wish 
to detain the Committee, but he had a 
ractical suggestion to make to his right 
on. Friend (Mr. Hunt). He was the 
judge, with his Colleagues, of the num- 
er of ships which it was necessary to 
maintain, and he had no wish to relieve 
him of the responsibility. But there 
could be no poe after this debate, pet 
a large fleet was shown on p which 
ve existence in fact. tf hon. Mem- 
bers would go into the Library and would 
refer to The Navy List published by au- 
thority, they would find the whole of 
the 55 iron-clads which had been under 
discussion, there printed as efficient ships. 
By the admission of the late Adminis- 
tration themselves, very many of those 
ships were not fit for service, or worth 
repair. Let his right hon. Friend exer- 
cise his authority and remove from the 
active list all those ships which were 
either obsolete or unfit for repairs. He 
would then have taken a real step to get 


rid of his fleet upon paper. 
Vote agreed to. 


(2.) £1,064, 264, Victuals and Clothing 
for Seamen and Marines. 

(3.) £178,066, Admiralty Office. 

(4.) £163,311, Coast Guard Service, 
Ke. 

(5.) £111,170, Scientific Departments. 

Sir JOHN HAY said, on former 
occasions he had opposed the removal of 
the Royal Naval College from Ports- 
mouth to Greenwich. He still regretted, 
that the Royal Hospital there was no 
longerto be appropriated as its Foundress 
intended—to aged and infirm seamen ; 
he also still held to the opinion that if 
sufficient buildings could have been 
found at Portsmouth, it would have been 
better to have had the tuition of naval 
officers given there, with all its naval 
activity and gunnery instruction so con- 
veniently present. But it was due to the 
right hon. Gentleman to say that he and 
his Colleagues deserved great credit for 
the magnificent Naval School they had 
created at Greenwich. To them and to 
Admiral Sir Cooper Key, whom they 
had selected for its head, the country 
and the profession owed.a debt of grati- 
tude ; and he willingly bore testimony, 
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which he was able to do from personal 
inspection, of the thoroughness of the 
arrangements which had been made for 
the scientific teaching of the officers of 
the Navy. 

Vote agreed to. 


(6.) £72,885, Victualling Yards. 
(7.) £63,701, Medical Establishments. 


(8.) £18,728, Marine Divisions. 

Sir JOHN HAY said, he must call 
his right hon. Friend’s attention to the 
fact that he had given him no reply to 
the appeal which he made to him on 
behalf of the Royal Marines. He should 
not recapitulate the arguments he used 
to persuade him to restore the rank of 
major to the gallant corps, but he trusted 
he would say something to allay the feel- 
ing of dissatisfaction which existed in 
consequence of that boon being with- 
held from the Marines, after being 
granted to the Royal Engineers and 
Royal Artillery. 

Mr. HUNT said, he would consider it. 


Vote agreed to. 


(9.) £682,061, New Works, Build- 
ings, &c. 

(10.) £70,520, Medical Stores, &c. 

(11.) £15,605, Martial Law. 

_(12.) £113,510, Miscellaneous Ser- 

vices. 

(13.) £870,166, Half-Pay, &c. 

(14.) £657,090, Military Pensions and 
Allowances. 


(15.) £288,670, Civil Pensions and 
allowances. 

Sm JOHN HAY said, he begged to 
call attention to the fact that this Vote 
was largely increased. When the scheme 
of retirement was proposed—which was 
so generally disapproved of —by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Pontefract (Mr. Childers) in 1870, he 
stated that in the third year, or 1873, 
the charge would begin to diminish. 
The result, however was, that in 1872-73 
the expenditure was £820,571, being an 
increase of £120,000 from 1868-69, and 
that last year it amounted to £862,462, . 
and this year would reach £870,166. It 
might be supposed that there was a 
corresponding saving on the half pay 
and retired pay, but that was not so. 
The decrease on the half was 
£50,665, and. on the reserved pay £2,787, 
being a total decrease of £53,452; 
whereas, the increase.of the retired pay 
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was £67,842, or an absolute increase of 
£14,390. We were the only country in 
the world which paid persons in this 
manner, for abstaining from offering 
themselves for employment. It gave no 
promotion to the active list, and paid a 
retired officer in every parish in England 
for being a centre of discontent to all 
who knew him. 


Vote agreed to. 
Resolutions to be reported. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £175,600, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Expense 
for the Freight of Ships, for the Victualling 
and for the Conveyance of Troops, on account 
of the Army Department, which will come in 
course of payment during the year ending on 
the 3lst day of March 1878.” 


Resolutions to be reported upon JMon- 
day next; 

Committee also report Progress ; to sit 
again Zo-morrow. 


EAST INDIA ANNUITY FUNDS BILL. 
(Mr. Raikes, Lord George Hamilton, Mr. William 
Henry Smith.) 


[BILL 30.] CONSIDERATION. 


Bill, as amended, considered. 
Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON moved 


the addition of the following new clause 
(Saving of subscribers’ claims) :— 

“ Provided, That nothing in this Act contained 
shall prejudice any claim which may be made 
by any subscriber to the said Civil Service An- 
nuity Funds, or by the representatives of any 
such subscriber, upon the funds so transferred ; 
and in case any question shall arise between any 
such subscriber or the representatives of any 
deceased subscriber on the one hand, and the 
Secretary of State for India in Council on the 
other, as to any liability or alleged liability of 
the said funds, such question shall be deter- 
mined by the Court of Appeal appointed by the 
Judicature Act, 1873, in such manner as may 
be provided by any general orders, or as the 
said Court may, on special application, think fit 
to prescribe.” 


New Clause (Lord George Hamilton) 
brought up, and read the first time. 


Mr. BECKETT-DENISON advocated 
the claims of the subscribers to the 
Indian Annuity Fund, and wished that 
the present Government had taken a 
more liberal view of their right to a 
just consideration. He hoped the House 
would reject the clause proposed by the 
noble Lord, and adopt that which he 


(Mr. Beckett-Denison) intended to move. 


Sir John Hay 


{COMMONS} 
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Mr. FORSYTH said, he hoped the 
House would adopt the clause moved b 
the Government, and reject that of the 
hon. Member. The parties whose claim 
the hon. Member advocated had no 
claims whatever, and such was the opi- 
nion of Lord Romilly, Lord Cairns, the 
late Lord Colonsay, and other noble 
Lords. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘ That the Clause be now read a second 
time.” 


Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 121; Noes 
39: Majority 82. 

Mr. BECKETT-DENISON said, after 
the result of the division he would not 
move his clause; but he would move to 
add to the end of the Bill the words 
“anything in the Statute of Limitations 
to the contrary notwithstanding.” 


Motion agreed to. 
Clause, as amended, added. 


Bill to be read the third time Zb- 
morrow. 


NEW WRITS.—RESOLUTION. 


Mr. ANDERSON in moving— 


“That, where any Election has been declared 
void, under the Parliamentary Elections Act of 
1868, and the Judge has reported that any 
person has been guilty of bribery and corrupt 
practices, no Motion for the issuing of a new 
Writ shall be made without two days’ previous 
notice being given in the Votes,” 
said, he need hardly inform the House 
that this Motion was suggested by what 
took place two days since in the issuing 
of a New Writ for Wakefield. Hon. 
Members had been a good deal surprised 
on reading the Votes on Tuesday morn- 
ing, to find that immediately on the 
Judges’ Report being laid before the 
House, the Government Whip had moved 
for the Issue of a New Writ, and by 
this dexterous celerity the House had 
been precluded from commenting on the 
Report, and taking any action in regard 
to the flagrant bribery of which the 
Judge reported. This led to his (Mr. 
Anderson’s) asking a Question in the 
House as to whether it was in Order to 
move for a New Writ without giving the 
House some time for consideration ; and 
the Speaker’s reply having been that 
the proceeding was not out of Order 
under present Rules, but that under 
former Rules Notice was required; he 
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had examined the old Rules, and he 
found that there was a Resolution of the 
House on the 5th April, 1848, that where 
an Election Committee declared aseat void 
for bribery and treating, the New Writ 
should not be moved for without Notice. 
And again, in 1853-4, and up to 1860, 
seven days’ Notice was required in such 
eases. In 1866, only two days’ Notice 
was required, and it would appear that 
this very wholesome Rule dropped out of 
sight when the Parliamentary Elections 
Act of 1868 took the jurisdiction in 
Petitions away from Committees of the 
House and gave it to Election Petition 
Judges. He thought, however, that it 
was high time this Rule should be re- 
stored, for the want of it had caused the 
dealing with the Wakefield election to 
be little better than a farce; for what 
had been done under it? We punished 
the innocent and rewarded the guilty. 
The Judge reported that the candidate 
was not guilty, and yet he lost his seat. 
The givers of the bribes had not been 
found out, and so escaped punishment ; 
and though the Judge named twelve 
men who had received bribes and who 
might be punished, yet every one knew 
that where twelve were found out, there 
were probably ten times as many guilty, 
and we rewarded these people by in- 
stantly giving them a fresh opportunity 
of getting another bribe, as would no 
doubt happen next Monday. It might 
be that there was not sufficient ground 
for disfranchising Wakefield altogether, 
but he was of opinion that a borough, in 
which so much corruption had been 
proved to exist, should at least be left 
for a year or two without a Member, 
that it might learn the expediency of 
becoming more virtuous in the future, 
and he would have moved for some such 
censure if he had not been precluded by 
the undue haste with which the Writ 
had been moved. If the House adopted 
his present Motion, it would prevent the 
occurrence of such a surprise again,—he 
moved it as a Sessional Resolution, but 
he hoped next year to see it adopted as 
a Standing Order, so that it could not 
again drop out of sight, as a Sessional 
Resolution was apt to do. 


Motion agreed to. 


Ordered, That, where any Election has been 
declared void, under the Parliamentary Elec- 
tions Act of 1868, and the Judge has reported 
that any has been guilty of bribery and 
corrupt practices, no Motion for the issuing of 


{ Apri 80, 1874} 
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a new Writ shall be made without two days’ 
previous notice being given in the Votes.— 
(Mr. Anderson.) 


EAST INDIA FINANCE.—COMMITTEE. 


Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON moved 
that the Committee do consist of 19 
Members. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Select Committee on East 
India Finance do consist of Nineteen 
Members.” —(Lord George Hamilton.) 


Mr. M‘CARTHY DOWNING ob- 
jected to the constitution of the Com- 
mittee, and complained that there was 
not a single Irishman upon it. How 
was it, he wished to know, that Irish- 
men were excluded from this Commit- 
tee? There were English and Scotch 
Members on the Committee, and he was 
glad of it. He moved that the Com- 
mittee be constituted of 21 Members, 
and two Irish Members be appointed. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the word ‘‘ Nineteen,” in order to in- 
sert the words ‘ Twenty-one,”—(/r. 
Downing, ) 

—instead thereof. 


Mr. DISRAELI assured the hon. 
Gentleman that there was no disincli- 
nation on the part of the Government 
to appoint Irish Members on the Com- 
mittee, and they would consent to accept 
one Irish Member named by the hon. 
Member for Cork, and nominate another 
Trish Member on their part. 

Sm PATRICK O’BRIEN protested 
against the system invariably carried 
out by both political parties in that 
House, Whig and Tory, in the appoint- 
ment of Select Committees. 


Question, ‘‘ That the word ‘ Nineteen’ 
stand part of the Question,” put, and 
negatived. 


Question, ‘‘ That the words ‘Twenty- 
one’ be inserted, instead thereof,” put, 
and agreed to. 


Main Question, as amended, put, and 
agreed to. 


Ordered, That the Select Committee on East 
India Finance do consist of Twenty-one Mem- 
bers:—Mr. Fawcerr, Mr. Campseii-BanneR- 
MAN, Mr. Datrympie, Mr. Batrour, and Mr. 
Dunspar added to the Committee. 


House adjourned at a quarter 
after Two o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Lriday, 1st May, 1874. 


MINUTES. |—Pvusiic Buis—First Reading— 
Courts (Colonial) Jurisdiction * (48); Game 
Birds (Ireland) * (49). 

on Reading—Harbour Dues (Isle of Man) * 
84). 

Committee—Report—Bishop of Calcutta (Leave 
of Absence) * (35). 


PRIVATE BILLS. 


Ordered, That no Private Bill brought from 
the House of Commons shall be read a second 
time after Thursday the 18th day of June next: 

That no Bill authorizing any inclosure of 
lands under special report of the Inclosure 
Commissioners for England and Wales, or con- 
firming any scheme of the Charity Commissioners 
for England and Wales, shall be read a second 
time after Friday the 19th day of June next: 

That no Bill confirming any provisional order 
shall be read a second time after Friday the 
19th day of June next : 

That when a Bill shall have passed this House 
with amendments these orders shall not apply 
to any new Bill sent up from the House of 
Commons which the Chairman of Committees 
shall report to the House is substantially the 
same as the Bill so amended. 


THE ENDOWED SCHOOLS COMMISSION. 
QUESTION. 
Kart DE LA WARR asked, if Her 


Majesty’s Government have any objection 
to state what course they intend to adopt 
with reference to the Endowed Schools 
Commission? Their Lordships were no 
doubt aware that the Act of last Session, 
continuing the powers of the Endowed 
Schools Commission would expire in 
August next; but inasmuch as there 
were many schools which were much 
concerned in the future action of the 
Commissioners, he thought it was very 
desirable that they should know whether 
it was the intention of Her Majesty’s 
Government to renew the powers of the 
existing Commission, and, if so, whether 
their proceedings would be conducted on 
the same principles as heretofore— 
that of a total disregard of the inten- 
tionsof the Founders; or on theprinciples 
laid down in the Preamble of the Act of 
1869—namely to promote the greater 
efficiency of Endowed Schools, and to 
carry out:the main design of the Founders 
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thereof. He believed that if the En- 
dowed Schools Commissioners evinced a 
disposition to act upon the princi 

laid down in the Preamble of the Act of 
1869, those interested in Endowed 
Schools would have very little reason to 
complain. 

Tue Duxe or RICHMOND regretted 
that he could not give a very satisfac- 
tory reply to the question of the noble 
Earl. It was truethat the powers of the 
Commissioners ceased in the month of 
August with reference to schemes which 
were opposed, and in December in re- 
spect to unopposed schemes. That bei 
the case, Her Majesty’s Government 
thought it their duty to consider the 
whole question, and it being now under 
their consideration, it was impossible to 
give any definite answer to his noble 
Friend’s Question. 

Lorp LYTTELTON said, the Pre- 
amble of the Act of 1869 did not describe 
that Act as one to carry out the designs 
of the Founders, but as one to put a 
liberal education within the reach of 
children of all classes. 

Eart FORTESCUE hoped that in 
considering the question the Govern- 
ment would bear in mind the unanimous 
recommendation of an important Com- 
mission, that there should be local and 
provincial Boards under the control of 
the central authority, for the purpose of 
dealing with Endowed Schools. That 
recommendation had not hitherto been 
acted upon ; and hence, in his opinion, 
many of the difficulties by which the 
Endowed Schools Commission had found 
itself beset. 

Eart DE LA WARKR referred to the 
text of the Preamble of the Act of 1869, 
to show that his statement as to its prin- 
ciple was correct. 

Tue Duke or RICHMOND submitted 
to their Lordships that this was a very 
irregular proceeding. A noble Earl had 
put a Question of which he had given 
Notice, and he, on the part of the Go- 
vernment, had made the only reply to the 
Question that he could have made under 
the circumstances. He stated that the 
whole subject was being considered by 
the Government. Was it quite in Order 
after that to get up a discussion on 
Endowed Schools ? 
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COURTS (COLONIAL) JURISDICTION BILL. 


H.L. | 

A Bill to ‘ieee sentences imposed by 
Colonial Courts where t orsgg rag to try is con- 
ferred by I i cts—Was presented by 
The Earl of Carnarvon; read 1*. (No. 48.) 


Honse adjourned at half past Five 
o'clock, to Monday next, 
Eleven o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, 1st May, 1874. 


MINUTES.|—New Memsrer Sworn—George 
Harley Kirk, esquire, for Louth. 

Ways and Merans—considered in Committee— 
Resolution [April 30] reported — Consolidated 
Fund (£13;000,000). 

Pustic Briis—Resolution in Committee—Ordered 
an Reading—Chain Cables and Anchors* 

85]. 

oberg — First Reading — Consolidated Fund 
(£13,000,000) * ; Board of Trade Arbitrations, 
Inquiries, &c.* [86]. 

Third Reading — East India Annuity Funds 
{80}, and passed. 


CONTROVERTED ELECTIONS — BOROUGH OF 
BARNSTAPLE. 

Mr. Speaker informed the House, that he 
had received from Mr. Justice Mellor, one of 
the Judges selected for the Trial of Election | 
Petitions, pursuant to the Parliamentary Etec- 
tions Act, 1868, a Certificate and Report re- 
lating to the Election for the Borough of Barn- 
staple. And the same was read, to the effect 
that the said Thomas Cave and Samuel Danks 
Waddy had been duly elected and returned ; 
and that no corrupt practices had been proved 
to have been committed by or with the know- 
ledge and consent of any Candidate at such 
Election. 

And the said Certificate and Report were 
seed to be entered in the Journals of ‘this 

ouse. 


WAYS AND MEANS—COUNTY POLICE. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. SALT asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, Whe- 
ther, as the contribution from the Con- 
solidated Fund towards the cost of the 
County Police is about to be doubled, he 
will propose some improved regulations 
with respect to the enlistment, the resig- 
nation, and the superannuation allow- 
ances of the men of that Force ? 

Mx. ASSHETON CROSS, in reply, 
said, it would be neceasary, when the 
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amount was given to the Police out of 
Imperial Funds, to take care that there 
should not be an increase of expenditure 
on the Police Force. The question of 
pa sto regulations with respect to the 

istment, the resignation, and the 
superannuation allowances of the force 
were at present under the serious consi- 
deration of the Government, with a view 
to increase its efficiency. 


POST OF FICE—POSTAGE TO THE 
UNITED STATES.—QUESTION. 


Mr. SEELY asked the Postmaster 
General, Whether, since the last Session 
of Parliament, any communication has 
been made by the United States’ 
Government to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment on the subject of a reduction 
of the postage on letters or of the issu- 
ing of postal cards at 1d.; and, if so, 
whether he will lay the Correspondence 
upon the Table of the House; and, 
whether there has been any Correspon- 
dence between Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment and any Steamship Company with 
reference to the conveyance of letters or 
postal cards between this Country and 
the United States; and, if so, whether 
he will lay it upon the Table of the 
House ? : 

Lorp JOHN MANNERS, in reply, 
said, that since last Session, no commu- 
nication had been made by the United 
States’ Government to Her Majesty’s 
Government on the subject referred to 
in the first part of the Question. "With 
regard to the second part of the Ques- 
tion, acommunication had been addressed 
to the North German Lloyd’s Company, 
and a reply had been received. If the 
hon. Member would move for the pro- 
duction of the Correspondence, he would 
consider whether it ought to be laid on 
the Table; or if he wished, he might see 
it at the Post Office. 


RAILWAYS—LAMPS IN RAILWAY 
CARRIAGES.—QUESTION. 


Mr. AGG-GARDNER asked the 
President of the Board of Trade, If any 
regulations exist to secure the provision 
of lamps in Railway carriages when 
traversing long tunnels; and, if not, 
whether he would cause or sanction the 
adoption of'some measure to protect the 
public from the mconvenience and dan- 
ene a from the absence of such 


provision 
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Str CHARLES ADDERLEY: Sir, 
no regulations exist to secure the provi- 
sion of lamps in railway carriages when 
traversing long tunnels other than such 
as are made by the companies them- 
selves. The Board of Trade never im- 
pose such regulations on railway com- 
panies, unless required specifically to do 
so, a8 in one or two rare instances, by 
Act of Parliament. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT—THE 
ANNUAL REPORT.—QUESTION. 


Mr. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH asked 
the Vice President of the Committee of 
Council on Education, When the Annual 
Report of that Department will be ready 
for presentation and for delivery to 
Members; on what day he proposes to 
move the Education Vote in Committee 
of Supply; and, whether he can give 
the House any assurance that the Annual 
Report will be presented at an earlier 

eriod in future Sessions, so that it may 
e in the hands of Members before 
the debate on the Education Estimates ? 

Viscount SANDON, in reply, said, 
that the Annual Report of the Depart- 
ment would probably be in the hands of 
Members before the end of the month. 
He was afraid he could not say definitely 
on what day he should be able to move 
the Education Estimates, but anyhow it 
would not be sooner than Monday, the 
11th instant, but he would give due 
Notice when it would be done. In future 
Sessions he hoped the Education Report 
would be ready by the end of May at the 
latest, and his hon. Friend was doubtless 
aware that the Education Estimates were 
hardly ever brought forward before that 
period. 


JUDICATURE (IRELAND) BILL. 
QUESTION. 


Smr COLMAN O’LOGHLEN asked 
Mr. Attorney General for Ireland, When 
the Judicature Bill (Ireland) will be 
introduced ; whether it will be introduced 
in this or the other House of Parlia- 
ment; and, whether the heads of the 
proposed Bill have been submitted to 
Her Majesty’s Judges in Ireland for 
their suggestions and approval ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Dr. Batt), in reply, said, 
that the measure would soon be intro- 


duced in the House of Lords. He had 
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himself conferred with many of the 
Judges respecting it, and had received 
from them many valuable suggestions. 


DOMINION OF CANADA.—QUESTION, 


Mr. GILPIN (for Sir Epwarp War- 
KIN) asked Mr. Attorney General, 
Whether Articles 70 to 74, inclusive, of 
the ‘Code Civile” of Lower Canada, 
respecting the registration—the register 
being in duplicate, and there being 
power to those so signing to demand 
certified extracts from the register—of 
persons making ‘‘ profession by solemn 
and perpetual vows,” now form part of 
the General Law of the Dominion of 
Canada; or, if not, if they attach solely 
to the Catholic Province of Quebec ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL: Sir, 
the articles of the Civil Code of Lower 
Canada referred to in the Question of the 
hon. Member provide for the registra- 
tion, with certain formalities, of the 
names, ages, and other particulars of all 
persons making profession, by solemn 
and perpetual vows, in religious commu- 
nities in Lower Canada. That Code 
came into operation in 1866, and though 
it had the effect of law given to it by the 
Legislature of the then united Province, 
it affected Lower Canada alone. The 
Imperial Act constituting the Dominion 
of Canada was passed in 1867. Under 
that Act, the part of the then Province 
of Canada, which had formerly consti- 
tuted the Province of Lower Canada, 
was again formed ‘into a_ separate 
Province, under the name of the 
Province of Quebec. That Act provided 
a Legislature for the Dominion, and also 
separate Legislatures for the several 
constituent Provinces, and specified the 
matters which were to be the subjects of 
legislation by such respective Legisla- 
tures. The articles of the Civil Code 
having relation to acts of religious 
profession do not now form part of the 
general law of the Dominion of Canada, 
but affect solely the Province of Quebec. 


FIRMS. — 


REGISTRATION OF 
QUESTION. 


Mr. RITCHIE asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, Whe- 
ther it is the intention of the Govern- 
ment to bring in any Bill for the Regis- 
tration of Firms ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS, in reply, 
said, the question of the registration of 
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firms was one which belonged rather to 
the Board of Trade than to the Home 
Department. He had, however, commu- 


nicated with his right hon. Friend the 
President of that Board, in reference to 
the subject, and could state it was not 
the intention of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to bring in a Bill upon the subject. 


PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE.—QUESTION. 


Mr. NEWDEGATE wished to ask 
the right hon. Gentleman at the head of 
the Government a Question, of which he 
had given him private Notice, respecting 
the course of procedure that night. It 
appeared from the Votes that Her 

ajesty’s Government proposed to take 
Supply, the Report of Ways and Means, 
the third reading of the East India 
Annuity Funds Bill, and Committee of 
Ways and Means, before the Order for 
the Second Reading of the Monastic and 
Conventual Institutions Bill came on. 
He had postponed the second reading of 
the Bill for a fortnight, in order to meet 
the convenience of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, and on looking at the Order 
Book, he found there was a second 
reading of a Bill put down for every 
Wednesday to the 15th of July, with the 
exception of the 3rd of June. Now, he 
should be sorry to interfere with the 
Derby Day, and he should not think it 
proper, after what occurred on the 2nd 
of July last, to move the second reading 
of his Bill on any Wednesday, when 
there was a special reason for the House 
being thin. He would therefore ask 
the right hon. Gentleman whether he 
intends to proceed with the Government 
Orders that evening, as he had a perfect 
right to do; and, whether he would 
afford any facilities for bringing on the 
second reading of the Monastic and Con- 
ventual Institutions Bill, considering the 
importance of the subject and the great 
- interest it excited in the country ? 

Mr. DISRAELI: I think, Sir, it is 
desirable that the opinion of the House 
should be taken on the Bill introduced by 
my hon. Friend, and I do not consider it 
expedient that there should be an inde- 
finite delay in the expression of that 
opinion. Therefore, as far as Her 
Majesty’sGovernmentareconcerned, they 
will give every facility to my hon. Friend 
to bring forward the Bill to-night. He 
has, no doubt, observed that there are 
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three Amendments to the Motion for 
going into Committee of Supply: over 
which we have no control. ith regard 
to Government business, we do not 
contemplate taking Supply to-night. 
Then there is the Report of Ways and 
Means, and the third reading of the 
East India Annuity Funds Bill, but 
there is no anticipation that either of 
these Orders will give rise to a long 
discussion, and I hope my hon. Friend 
will not misinterpret my motives, if we 
wish those Orders of the Day to be read. 
After that, my hon. Friend will have the 
House at his disposal, and the hour at 
which he will be able to introduce his 
measure will depend on the length of the 
discussion of the previous Amendments 
to the Order for going into Committee 
of Supply, over which Amendments 
Her Majesty’s Government have no 
control. 


Resolution. 


SUPPLY. 


Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


IRISH FISHERTIES.—RESOLUTION. 


Mr. SYNAN, in rising to call atten- 
tion to the neglect of the Irish Fisheries, 
especially in contrast with the encourage- 
ment and support that has been given to 
the Scotch ones ; and to move— 

“That the decay of the Irish Sea Coast 
Fisheries imperatively calls for the immediate 
attention of Her Majesty’s Government, and de- 
mands the application of the remedies recom- 
mended by the Reports of Royal Commissions 
and of Select Committees, and that this House 
pledges itself to support any well-considered 
measure that may be introduced on the subject 
and conformeth to such recommendations,” 
said, that the first Session of a new Par- 
liament, and the advent to power, as 
well as to place, of a Conservative Go- 
vernment, was a fitting time to bring 
before the House the question of the 
Irish sea-coast fisheries. The political 
cry of the Conservative party had always 
been the development of the industrial 
resources of Ireland, instead of political 
or social reforms. The present Motion 
would test the honesty of that cry, and 
prove to the country whether it was a 
real policy or only an election and party 
programme got up to suit the exigency 
of the moment. This was not the first 
time the subject had been brought before 
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the House, and there was no Irishman, 
however ignorant, that did not feel an 
interest in the question. Anyone who 
looked at the map of Ireland would see 
how admirably the country was adapted 
for sea-coast fisheries. She commanded a 
coast of over 2,000 miles, three times the 
length of the coast of Holland, whose 
sea-coast fisheries produced £3,000,000 
a-year, and three times the extent of the 
coast of Scotland, whose sea-coast fish- 
eries produced nearly £2,000,000 a- 
year; and yet with all her natural ad- 
vantages, the sea-coast fisheries of Ire- 
land only yielded £300,000 a-year. The 
Irish Parliament had done much to en- 
courage Irish fisheries by various Acts, 
especially by the 25 Geo. III., c. 35. 
Lord Sheffield, speaking of the opera- 
tion of that Act, and of the branding 
system under it, stated that no fewer 
than 21,057 barrels of herrings had been 
exported, which realized higher prices 
than those of any other country. And 
although the bounty under that Act 
was less than the Scotch bounty, the 
Scotch fishermen preferred fishing in 
the Irish waters. It was remarkable, 
however, that now, after the lapse of 
nearly a century, Ireland, from being an 
exporter, had become an importer of 
fish, and was obliged to draw on her 
agricultural resources to pay for the fish 
to feed her own population. The Act of 
1785, and other Acts, expired with the 
Trish Parliament, as they were only of 
a temporary character ; and from 1800 to 
1819 the Imperial Parliament did no- 
thing whatever for the Irish sea-coast 
fisheries, notwithstanding the efforts of 
Trish Members to have something done. 
A Bill, introduced in 1808, was opposed 
by Yarmouth and other English fishin 

stations, and was rejected on the secon 

reading, owing to a spirit of commercial 
jealousy. In 1838, when the late Lord 
Carlisle, one of the best Chief Secretaries 
Ireland ever possessed, introduced a Bill 
for carrying out the recommendations of 
the Commission of 1836, a deputation, 
headed by the Duke of Sutherland, 
influenced by the same spirit of com- 
mercial jealousy, waited upon him, and 
the Bill never received a second reading. 
He did not refer to this matter for any 
invidious purpose, but to defend his 
countrymen from a taunt with which 
they had been lately insulted—that they 
invented a new grievance—namely, that 
they could not catch the fish in their 
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own seas. When the industry of a 
nation or people was struck down by 
commercial jealousy, it was not by years 
but by centuries that its recovery could 
be measured. In 1819, an Act—the 59 
Geo. III., c. 109—was passed for pro- 
tecting the Irish sea-coast fisheries, and 
granting a bounty smaller, indeed, than 
that which had been given to Scotland 
by the Act of 1808, but Ireland was 
grateful for the boon. The Act was 
most beneficial in its operation. There 
was a general concurrence of opinion 
showing that the best effects, both moral 
and practical, followed. The Commis. 
sioners under the Act of 1819 applied 
the money they received rather in loans 
than in bounties. Apprehending a 
change in the law in 1829, they gave an 
account of the increase of the fisheries 
from 1819 to 1829, stating that the 
vessels had doubled and the men and 
boys had nearly doubled, and that from 
1827 to 1829, 125 new boats had been 
built, and more than £14,000, which had 
been lent on the personal security of the 
Trish fishermen, had been nearly all re- 
aid before the 5th of April, 1829. A 
ate Chancellor of the Exchequer (Mr. 
Lowe) had been asked to adopt thesystem 
of the Commissioners of 1819 ; but he de- 
clined to lend money, as he said, on per- 
sonal security, and the Liberal Govern- 
ment preferred to save money and hand 
it over to their successors on the Treasury 
Bench. In spite of the warning that the 
repeal of the Act of 1819 would be the 
ruin of the sea-coast fisheries, the Act 
was repealed in 1830, and the sea-coast 
fisheries were handed over to the 
directors of the Inland Navigation of 
Ireland. He did not see any counection 
between inland navigation and the sea- 
coast fisheries, and therefore the change 
was one which, in the opinion of Eng- 
lishmen, might rather have been looked 
for from an Irish Government or Par- 
liament. But it was the Act of an Im- 
erial Parliament, and must have been 
ictated by either a spirit of mockery, 
or by a fixed determination to give no 
encouragement to the Irish fisheries. 
The directors did nothing for the fishing 
industry, and therefore in 1832 it was 
handed over to the Board of Public 
Works, which confined their attention 
to the Acts relating to piers and har- 
bours. Indeed, it might be said that 
the former had been employed to dig 
the grave, and the. latter to erect a 
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cemetery. The consequence was, that 
the fisheries continued to decay, and 
might be said to be moribund when they 
were transferred to the present In- 
rs in 1869. In 1871, the Inspectors 
ported that much inconvenience re- 
sulted from the insufficiency of harbours 
and the inability of poor localities to 
meet the conditions under which aid was 
afforded. Would the House believe 
that from 1830 to 1842 the sum expended 
amounted to only £20,000, and half of 
that was absorbed in expenses? Why, 
in 1838 the sum laid out was £138, and 
i 1839 it was only £61 14s. 2¢.—he 
wished to be accurate! On the other 
hand, from 1819 to 1830, the sum laid 
out was £248,000, not unprofitably, 
because a large portion—namely, thepor- 
tion expended in loahs—was paid back. 
That afforded a good contrast between the 
old and the new system, and accounted 
for the decay of the Irish fisheries. 
Tn 1868, when the question was before 
the House, the claim was opposed on 
free-trade principles ; but that objection 
was well met by the laté Mr. John 
Stuart Mill, who argued that it was not 
inconsistent with political economy to 


help a backward interest with a loan. 
In order to remedy the present state of 
things, they did not ask for bounties nor 
for grants, but for reproductive loans. 


Why should they not be | lied to that, 
as to every other industry? In 1779 the 
Irish fisheries furnished 30,000 men for 
the British Navy; but if an appeal were 
made to them now they would not furnish 
40 men. Ho had referred to Commis- 
sions—there was one in 1836 and another 
in 1866. There was a Select Committee 
in 1849, and another in 1867. There 
was also a Royal Commission in 1866. 
The Select Committee of 1867 reported 
that the fisheries of Ireland were de- 
eayed, and that the great cause of their 
decay and ruin was the famine of 1847 
and 1848, which decimated the Irish 
population, and particularly the fishing 
age weg of the western coast, who 

om the occasional tempestuous cha- 
racter of the seas were also small agri- 
culturists. That Report had been in the 
hands of the Government from 1867 till 
the present time, but they had done 
nothing to remedy the present state of 
things. The Select Committee of 1836, 
os of the Scotch system, mentioned 

at ‘the small grants given to Scotland 
had produced most beneficial results, but 
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in Scotland,” they went on to say, ‘there 
were ptiblic officers under the Fishery 
Board to make the distribution.” Now, 
there were similar officers in Ireland 
who might be employed under the In- 
spectors—he meant the officers of the 
Coast Guards — who’ were perfectly 
competent to carry out that duty ; if not, 
a Board of Fishery might be created in 
Treland as in Scotland. In 1846, when 
there was a famine on thé West Coast of 
Scotland, the grants given had saved the 
fisheries from ruin ; and yet in the face 
of that fact, no similar grant was given 
to the Irish fishermen in the famine of 
1847, or since. Why was not the Report 
of 1836 carried out? Because com- 
mercial jealousy prevented it. Why was 
not the Report of 1867 carried out? 
Because a mean economy had prevented 
it. He hoped that there was an end 
of both. The Reports of the In- 
spectors, commencing in 1869 and end- 
ing in 1872, were clear and explicit, 
pointing out what the evil was and what 
the remedy should be. The Report of 
the Inspectors for 1869 stated that 
during the preceding ten years there had 
been a very large decrease in the num- 
ber of boats and men, and said— 


“‘ Without loans for the purchase and repair 
of boats and gear were advanced to the fisher- 
men, ho great improvement could be expected,” 
and “if much longer time were allowed to 
elapse before their suggestions were Carried out, 
the fishing industry would nearly expire on 
one-half of the coast.” 


Inspectors’ Report of 1870 was of 
similar purport. The last Report was 
that of 1872, which showed that at that 
time the number of boats and men, as 
compared with 1846, showed a decrease 
from over 20,000 boats in 1846, to a 
little over 7,000 in 1872, and from 
116,000 men and boys to 40,000, or the 
boats to one-third, and the men and 
boys to nearly a third. Even from 1869 
to 1872 the decrease in boats had been 
nearly 2,000. What stronger case could 
be made out ? There could not be more 
conclusive proofs than these Reports af- 
forded of the existing unsatisfactory state 
of things and the necessity for applying a 
remedy to it. He trusted that the pre- 
sent Government would be found more 
disposed than its predecessor had been 
to travel in the desired direction. If he 
were to judge from what had transpired 
with reference to the question of the 
Government purchasing the Irish rail- 
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ways, he should not be very hopeful; 
but he recollected at the same time that 
the Government had evinced a desire to 
assimilate the laws of the two countries, 
and that made him more sanguine. 
What he contended for was that the 
Scotch system of grants should be ex- 
tended to Ireland, and that Ireland 
should have its Board as Scotland had. 
The Report of the Scotch Board of 
Fisheries proved, on the evidence of the 
Commission of 1866, the benefit of the 
system enjoyed by Scotland in regard to 
the development of its fisheries. Those 
of Ireland had no such stimulus. Ire- 
land, the best fitted of all countries in 
the world for being an exporter of fish, 
so far from exporting, actually imported 
from Scotland, Norway, and Newfound- 
land to the extent of £100,000 annually. 
From the years 1808 to 1858 Scotland 
received a Parliamentary grant of 
£15,000 a-year, in addition to a grant of 
£500 a-year given by the Scotch Board 
to save the distressed fishermen of the 
Hebrides. The question, therefore, in- 


volved the principle whether one part of 
the Empire was to be treated better 
than another part. 


Now, he for one, 
did not grudge Scotland what she had 
got, and would resist its diminution by 
so much as one farthing. But every 
argument in favour of Scotland spoke 
with ten-fold power in favour of Ire- 
land. He had never yet heard that 
Ireland was so strong and wealthy 
that she could allow exceptional laws 
to be passed at the expense of her 
industries. If protection were wanted 
anywhere, it was for the industries 
springing up in the poorer country. 
They might as well ask a cripple to 
compete with an athlete, as ask Ire- 
land, after so long a series of grants and 
protective measures in aid of the Scotch 
fisheries, to compete with that country. 
In a few years, however, the Irish fisher- 
men might be formidable rivals to those 
of Scotland, if the loans for which he 
now asked were granted, and if Parlia- 
ment would supply the capital desired. 
On the western fortion of Ireland, the 
fishermen could not fish all the year 
round, and during the winter they be- 
came cottiers and small farmers. In 
such a famine as that of 1847 these per- 
sons required the same aid which was 
given by an annual grant to the dis- 
tressed fishermen of the Hebrides. The 
present Government had dangled before 
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the Irish people the policy of developi 
the resources of the Irish people, a 
the fisheries had, therefore, a special 
claim upon their attention. The diffi- 
culty was as to the quarter from which 
the money was to come, and he trusted 
that the present Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer would not adopt the policy of 
his predecessor in refusing to make loans 
to these fishermen on personal security, 
If he did, all the evil he would wish 
him would be the fate of his predecessor 
the Member for the London University. 
He had now merely sketched the outline 
of his case, and he left it to his hon. 
and learned Friend the Member for 
Limerick (Mr. Butt), who had requested 
him to bring the subject forward, and 
to other Irish Members, to fill up the 
canvas. He could see no possible 
answer to his Motion except to assent to 
it, and he hoped the Government would 
be able to give their sanction to it with- 
out hesitation. He hoped that a Con- 
servative Government was not going 
to falsify their promises, or— 
“To keep the word of promise to the ear, 
And break it to the hope.” 

The great difficulty that might stand in 
the way of their doing anything, if not 
the only one, would probably be as to 
the quarter whence the money should 
come. He did not think that any real 
difficulty of the kind need exist, if the 
subject were gone into with a desire of 
bringing about a practical solution. But 
if there was not an earnest desire on 
the part of the Government to do jus- 
tice to Ireland on this subject, he hoped 
his hon. Friends would apply to this 
great question the aid of their ability 
and their union, and help to give to it 
that prominence to which it was en- 
titled. The Government had a great 
responsibility resting upon them in the 
matter, and he felt it his duty to tell 
them so plainly. They must rise to the 
height of the question, and confer a 
great boon on a large and deserving 
population. He did not know to what 
extent they might be disposed to give 
support and encouragement to these 
views. It might be that they were in- 
clined to imitate the example set them 
by their predecessors, and, withholding 
money from important commercial and 
industrial interests, hoard up large sums 
for their successors to dispose of. But 
it required no prophet to tell them what 
would be the result. of such a blind 
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policy. The fate of their predecessors 
was @ sufficient warning to them. He 
believed that what was required might 
be done by means of purely Irish re- 
sources, but if not the Imperial revenue 
must be resorted to. And as long as 
the Imperial Parliament claimed the 
exclusive right to legislate for Ireland, 
the Imperial revenue was liable to con- 
tribute to the development of Irish in- 
dustry. In conclusion, he begged to 


move the Resolution of which he had 
given Notice. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “ That”’ to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“the decay of the Irish Sea Coast Fisheries 
imperatively calls for the immediate attention 
of Her Majesty’s Government, and demands 
the application of the remedies recommended 
by the Reports of Royal Commissions and of 
Select Committees, and that this House pledges 
itself to support any well-considered measure 
that may be introduced on the subject, and 
conformeth to such recommendations,’—(Mr. 
Synan,) 


—instead thereof. 


Mr. M‘LAREN: My hon. Friend 
the Member for Limerick County (Mr. 
Synan) in the Preamble of his Resolu- 
tion, has contrasted the encouragement 
given to the Scotch fisheries, as compared 
with the support given to Irish fisheries; 
and the disadvantage under which he 
supposes Ireland to labour, has formed 
a large part of his interesting speech. 
My hon. Friend divided his speech into 
two parts—the present state of things 
as regards the fisheries, and their by- 
past condition. Perhaps it may be most 
convenient to take things as they are, 
first, and then say a word about the 
million and a-quarter to which he has 
referred. My hon. Friend says Scotland 
gets £15,000 a-year from this House for 
the encouragement of its fisheries. I 
shall show from the Estimates of the 
present year that he has fallen into a 
great error in that matter. No such sum 
is granted to Scotland, but very much 
larger sums are granted to Ireland. I 
wish to show that distinctly, in order to 
negative the facts and allegations of my 
hon. Friend. What then, first of all, is 
the sum granted to Scotland? In the 
Civil Service Estimates of the present 
year you will find that the sum proposed 
to be granted is nominally £12,475— 
last year it was a few pounds less. But 
I must remind the House of the fact 
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that during the herring fishing season 
in Scotland one of Her Majesty’s cutters 
is sent down to act as the police of the 
sea. In some of the Scotch fishing sta- 
tions as many as 1,000 or 1,200 boats 
will be assembled at one time. These 
are not all Scotch boats, but include 
boats from France, Holland, England, 
Ireland, and elsewhere ; and in such 
circumstances it is as necessary that 
there should be on the coast a Govern- 
ment vessel to keep the peace of the sea 
as it is to send down a strong body of 
police from London or Dublin when any 
mischief is anticipated in the provinces. 
My hon. Friend imagines that no part 
of the grant for Scotland is devoted to 
that purpose, whereas a sum of £2,300 
is paid annually for the services of 
this cutter. That reduces the grant 
to £10,175. But that, again, includes 
the grant in aid of piers or quays, 
amounting to £3,000. I deduct that 
sum for the purpose of fairly comparing 
the Irish and Scotch grants ; for 1 want 
to show what the Scotch fisheries, as 
fisheries, get, apart altogether from the 
question of fishery piers and fishery 
harbours. Deducting further the £3,000 
for piers or quays, that reduces the grant 
to £7,175. Many years ago it was pro- 
posed to abolish herring branding alto- 
gether. I think myself it is an erroneous 
system, but I admit that many men of 
intelligence in the trade differ from me, 
and I do not attach any great importance 
to my own opinion. The branding sys- 
tem did not yield much revenue at first, 
but it has latterly been better looked 
after, and curers now make more use of 
it than they did befure ; and the fisher- 
men are bound to pay the Government a 
small sum for the brand to each bar- 
rel. If hon. Members will look at the 
Civil Service Estimates, they will find 
in a note to this Item that the branding 
fees this year are estimated at £7,000. 
I have already reduced the grant to 
£7,175, and if the Government gets 
£7,000 from branding fees, there remains 
only £175 as the total amount of the 
grant to Scotland on account of her fish- 
eries ; and, last year, there was an actual 
profit of £100 tothe Treasury, instead of 
a grant of £15,000. Now, with regard 
to harbours. There has been in the 
Estimates for many years a grant of 
£3,000; but for the last 10 years that 
grant has been applied exclusively for 
one harbour in Fifeshire. The hon. 
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Member who represents that Burgh 
(Mr. Ellice) has been exceedingly for- 
tunate in his guardianship, for not one 
shilling has been spent on any other 
harbour or pier. My hon. Friend (Mr. 
Synan) seems to think that Scotland 
gets a large sum from the Imperial 
Treasury, and that Ireland gets nothing. 
I will endeavour to enlighten him on the 
subject. I will show from the Estimates 
for the. present year that Ireland gets 
£6,300 for fishery piers alone ; the total 
promised grants amount to £14,043. 
The instalments of grants for harbours 
in Ireland, not designated fishery piers, 
to be paid this year, are as follows: 
— Kingstown, £10,450; Donaghadee, 
£350; Dunmore, £990; and Howth, 
£550—making altogether, £12,340, as 
the instalments voted during the cur- 
rent year, as against £3,000 to Scot- 
land. My hon. Friend, again, com- 
plains that there is no Fishery Board 
in Ireland as in Scotland. I can show 
him that there is a more expensive 
system in Ireland in the shape of 
Fishery Inspectors, for whom the an- 
nual grant is £2,374. Taking these 


three items together — fishery piers, 


£6,300 ; harbours, £12,340; and In- 
spectors of Fisheries, £2,374—the total 
voted for Ireland during the current year 
is £21,014 against £175 for fisheries, and 
£3,000 for harboursand piers in Scotland. 
Hon. Members will, therefore, see that 
my hon. Friend is under a great mis- 
apprehension when he says that Scotland 
is obtaining any advantage. I will 
now show that Ireland has a more expen- 
sive Fishery Board than Scotland. There 
are in Ireland three Inspectors receiving 
£600 each, a Secretary with £225, and 
clerks, messengers, writers, and house- 
keepers, receiving among them £359. 
Besides, there is a grant for chambers 
amounting to £296. The total of these 
items is £2,680. The only Fishery In- 
spectors in Scotland are the Salmon 
Fishery Inspectors, who are paid at the 
rate of £3 per day for the time they are 
employed, but the country is put to no 
expense for residence. Thesum of £720 
is the total of that item in the Estimates. 
On the Edinburgh Board of Fisheries 
there are a number of gentlemen, all 
unpaid, chosen without any knowledge 
of fisheries—Admirals, Generals, Judges, 
Baronets, and lawyers, and all sorts of 
people except men acquainted with fish- 
eries. The Secretary gets £524—and 
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taking into account the salaries of clerks 
and Inspectors, and including the amounts 
paid to the lesser officials, down to sala- 
ries of £120 a-year, the total is £1,470— 
against an expenditure for Irish Inspec- 
tors of nearly double that amount. M 

hon. Friend (Mr. Synan) has stated that 
including a long period of years, Scot- 
land has got £1,250,000 of Government 
money. I am willing to assume, for argu- 
ment’s sake, that it is so; but how did 
it arise? Parliament, in its wisdom, 
decided that a certain class of industries 
were to he encouraged, including both 
fisheries and manufactures. To encou- 
rage them, a system of bounties was 
established, and every person exporting 
herrings was to receive a certain sum per 
barrel. My hon. Friend knows that it 
was just as much open to Irishmen to 
export herrings as it was to Scotchmen, 
and if they did export herrings they 
would receive the same grants. If 
they did not do so, it was their own 
fault, and not the fault of the Govern- 
ment. My hon. Friend seems to think 
the fisheries thrive better in Scotland 
than in Ireland; but I would remind 
him that during the time bounties were 
given for herrings, bounties were also 
given for linens; and that while Belfast 
and the North of Ireland generally re- 
ceived a large share of these bounties, 
Glasgow, Ayrshire, and the West of 
Scotland did not receive a shilling, be- 
cause linen manufactures had not taken 
root there; but this did not prove that 
| Ireland was unduly fostered, or Scotland 
| injured by the bounties on linens. It 
is a remarkable fact that the herring 
fishing of Scotland—and, indeed, the 
fisheries of all kinds—thrive best not 
where the Celtic race chiefly abounds on 
the west coast, but on the east coast 
where the Norwegian and Danish in- 
vaders settled. These are the races who 
carry on the fisheries. Beginning at the 
Shetland and Orkney Islands, and coming 
down by Wick, Peterhead, and Aber- 
deen, and the Fife Coast, you will find 
colonies of these northern races; and 
even in the vicinity of the City of 
Edinburgh they exist, and keep up a 
separate and distinctive dress, and in- 
ter-marry only with each other. These, 
I say, are the men who make the Scotch 
fisheries thrive. If you go to the western 
coast, where the Celtic race is predomi- 
nant, you will find that the fisheries do 
not thrive to anything like the same 
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extent. My hon. Friend (Mr. Synan) 
referred to the famine in the Hebrides, 
and to the assistance rendered by the 
Government of £500 a-year in that emer- 
gency; but if he will look to the Re- 
port on that great famine, he will find 
that Scotland itself subscribed the large 
proportion of what was required to 
relieve the necessities of the starving 

le. My hon. Friend asks that Ire- 
land should enjoy the same benefit re- 
specting its fisheries as Scotland. I have 
shown that Scotland gets £175 this year, 
and I am quite willing that Ireland 
should get the same benefit from the 
Imperial Exchequer. To revert again for 
a moment to the branding system. Ifmy 
hon. Friend will look at the Parliamen- 
tary Papers he will find that the Dutch 
Government—and Dutchmenare the best 
herring curers in the world—has written 
to the Foreign Office proposing to abolish 
branding altogether. The Foreign Office 
has agreed to abolish the system; and 
the Treasury also approved of its being 
done away with. If you except the par- 
ties interested in the trade, my own 
opinion is, that the great bulk of the 
people of Scotland would like to see the 


branding abolished ; but there is no need 
to agitate and stir the question at pre- 
sent, because it causes no burden on the 


Exchequer. Why the Treasury did not 
bring in a Bill to abolish the system at 
the time these Papers were printed, 
I am quite unable to comprehend. In 
saying what I have done, I wish it 
to be distinctly understood that I am not 
hostile to the Irish fisheries or Irish in- 
terests. I am glad to see symptoms of 
their revival, and I shall rejoice if not 
only fisheries, but every branch of Irish 
industry, shall become as prosperous as 
those of Scotland. 

Mr. COLLINS said, his hon. Friend 
who had introduced the subject would 
not blame him (Mr. Collins) if he 
declined to follow him into some of the 
details of his speech ; but, as represent- 
ing a part of Ireland where fisheries 
could be most advantageously aided and 
developed, he wished to say, in reply to 
the speech of the hon. Member for 
Edinburgh (Mr. M‘Laren), that though 
he did not wish to draw any invidious 
distinctions between the Scotch and the 
Irish fisheries, he must remind the hon. 
Member that there was no basis of com- 
parison by which the condition of the 
one could be compared with that of the 
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other ; for the Scotch Fisheries had been 
fostered by many successive Govern- 
ments, and did not stand in need of as- 
sistance now in the same way as the 
Irish fisheries did. He had the honour 
to represent the town of Kinsale, which 
was becoming an important fishing 
station, and he could not better show 
to the House the great extent and value 
of the Irish fisheries than by placing 
before it a few statistics respecting the 
present condition of the mackerel fishery 
eonnected with the port of Kinsale. 
This fishery was conducted during the 
months of March, April, May, and a part 
of June. There were at present over 
350 vessels engaged in it, with crews of 
seven and eight men in each. Every 
vessel cost, with fishing gear, about © 
£550; so that property to the value of 
about £200,000 was embarked in this in- 
dustry. It might be well to mention that 
about one half of these were Manx vessels, 
the remainder coming from various Eng- 
lish and Irish ports, except about 45 to 
50, which were owned in Kinsale and be- 
longed tothat port. Hefoundthat in some 
weeks the sales of mackerel produced 
£15,000, and assuming these to have 
been sold at 10s. per 100 fish, it gave 
3,000,000 fish, weighing about 6,500,000 
pounds of good food weekly, to be dis- 
tributed throughout the markets of Eng- 
land and Ireland, where the eventual 
sales realized nearly £75,000 per week. 
As the fishing extended over 12 or 14 
weeks, the average results weretherefore, 
as he had stated, of considerable import- 
ance. He instanced Kinsale to show 
how important the Irish fisheries might 
become under development, for there 
might be many other stations in Ireland 
which might rival Kinsale, if encourage- 
ment were afforded by Government to 
bring them into activity. He believed 
that an equally important pilchard fish- 
ery might be developed at Kinsale, to 
follow immediately after the mackerel 
fishery, for he was informed that large 
shoals of pilchards reached the south 
coasts of Ireland in the months of May 
and June, where they were observed by 
the fishermen two or three weeks before 
they reached the coast of Cornwall, and it 
was known that they furnished toCornish 
fishermen an abundant harvest of wealth 
and prosperity. They did not ask from 
the Government anything unreasonable ; 
they did not propose to put their hands 
into the pockets of the State; they only 
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asked that the Government of the coun- 
try shouldexercise that same ordinary care 
in fostering the Irish fisheries which 
men usually devoted totheirown business 
matters. He hoped the attention of the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
would be specially directed to the sub- 
ject, for the effect of encouragement to 
this great industry would not only be 
advantageous to individuals in the locali- 
ties, but also to the nation. He would 
take the liberty of suggesting to the 
right hon. Baronet the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland what appeared to him 
the simple and yet inexpensive means 
of aiding the fisheries of Ireland. 
He would recommend a moderate ex- 
penditure in the construction of fishery 
piers at important stations like Kinsale, 
as he believed that they, with similar 
judicious assistance, would serve greatly 
to extend the trade and protect the pro- 
perty of those engaged in it. He would 
further propose that a number of prac- 
tical fishery instructors should be ap- 
pointed—say 16, at a salary of £80 to 
£100 a-year: this would give four in- 
structors for each of the four provinces 
of Ireland—to instruct, not alone with 
respect to the curing, but also as to the 
most effective modes of catching fish. 
He also thought that the judicious ap- 
plication of loans given to poor districts 
through the medium of local authorities, 
such as municipal bodies or Boards of 
Guardians —or where they did not exist, 
through the local magistracy—great en- 
couragement might be given to indivi- 
dual enterprise, and thus the inexhaust- 
ible sources of wealth surrounding the 
Irish shores might be developed, so as 
to bring the blessings of abundance and 
nage f to the poor struggling popu- 
ation of our coasts. He appealed to 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland earnestly, 
on behalf of his poorer fellow country- 
men, to grant the aid which they sought 
for. The subject was deserving of his 
consideration, and he left it in his hands 
with the full hope that so important a 
means of serving Ireland would not be 
neglected by him. 

Str JOSEPH M‘KENNA thought 
the hon. Member for Edinburgh (Mr. 
M‘Laren) had not stated his case fairly. 
When the question of branding in Scot- 
land was under consideration, the people 
of that country opposed its abolition, and 
volunteered to pay about £7,000a-yearfor 
the continuance of the use of the Govern- 
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ment brand. The payment was, there- 
fore, in return for actual contract ser- 
vices rendered by the officers of the 
Crown to the traders. The amount re- 
ceived by Scotland from the State was 
about £7,000 a-year by way of subsidy, 
and the hon. Member for Edinburgh 
considered the one sum as a set off 
against the other; whereas, the fact 
was, the Scotch fisheries having been 
nurtured by the State to such an extent, 
the people engaged in the trade found 
the branding of great service to them, 
and did not object to £7,000 being paid 
for it, nor would Ireland object under 
like circumstances to pay quite as much. 

Mr. SULLIVAN submitted that this 
was no question of competition between 
Scotland and Ireland, and he deprecated 
any such issue being raised. He re- 
gretted that the hon. Member for Edin- 
burgh (Mr. M‘Laren) should have put 
forward an argument which, if it 
amounted to anything at all, amounted to 
grudging Ireland the concession claimed 
by this Motion. The fact was, that the 
Scotch fisheries had been wafted to 
prosperity by bounties, aids, and grants 
from the Imperial Exchequer, while Ire- 
land was absolutely repressed and kept 
down, and now for the Scotch to say— 
‘‘ Let there be no more bounties, but free 
trade,” amounted to this—‘‘ We have 
got the start; we are half way to the 
goal; let Ireland overtake us if she can.” 
Suppose two yachts were to race from 
Dover to Cape Clear, and that one of 
them had been towed by a steam-tug 
to the Land’s End, while the other was 
left beating against head winds in the 
Channel, would it be a fair start then? 
Would it be exactly fair of the first to 
object to any assistance being given 
the less-favoured craft, and say—‘‘ Let 
us both compete just as we are?” 
From the Report of a Government 
official, it appeared that for more than 
280 years Parliament, at the instance of 
English fishery owners, had interposed 
to prevent the exercise of this industry 
in Ireland; and that at one period the 
Scotch fishermen, being in want, re- 
ceived advances on their own note, which 
they had not been called upon to pay, 
while no loans were made to the Irish 


fishermen during the same period. He 
did not believe that Scotland had had a 
pound too much; but in a naval Em- 
pire, in island Kingdoms like ours, 4 
wise Government would carefully con- 
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serve sea-coast fisheries whenever they 
could be encouraged. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Edinburgh had, in framing his 
estimates of the expenditure in Scotland 
and Ireland, included the expenses in 
connection with the Imperial harbour at 
Kingstown. Why, the hon. Member 
might just as well, in estimating the 
money spent on English fisheries, count 
the millions which had been expended 
at Holyhead. When Irish Members on 
that side of the House advocated Home 
Rule, they were told by Irish Members 
opposite that they ought to attend to the 
material ae ooh of their country, and 
when they advocated the material pros- 
perity of Ireland hon. Members opposite 
remained silent. They were not asking 
alms for Ireland, but merely that justice 
should be done. 

Mr. CONOLLY denied the justice of 
the remark made by the hon. Gentleman 
who had just sat down. He thought it 
could not truly be said that the Conser- 
vative party in Ireland had been neg- 
lectful either of the national or political 
interests of that country. As regarded 
the political interests of Ireland, he had 
put in the forefront of his address to his 
constituents that, whatever happened, 
he would never give any support to that 
most empty of all nostrums—‘‘ Home 
Rule.” In respect to the material in- 
terests of Ireland, he found himself un- 
able the other evening to vote with the 
hon. Member for Limerick County and 
his Friends, when they wanted a pull at 
the Imperial Exchequer; but as the 
same obstacles did not exist in this case 
as in that of the railways, and as he 
had for a number of years thought that 
a very good case had been made out 
for the grant now advocated by the hon. 
Member, he should be happy to give 
him his support. He had considerable 
acquaintance with the coasts of Ireland, 
and he might inform the House that the 
fisheries in the Bay of Donegal had been 
carried on at certain times with no little 


success, owing to the enormous supply 
of fish ; but that success, he was sorry 
to say, had been of a very shifting cha- 


racter. No less than six different at- 
tempts had been made on the part of 
different companies, and although they 
partially succeeded, yet such was the 
tempestuous character of that coast that 
none of those companies were able to 
carry on their business with real profit 
for more than four or five years. There 
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had been sometimes enormous takes of 
herring, but those seasons of profit were 
*‘like angel visits, few and far between.” 
Under these circumstances, although 
there might be well-grounded claims 
coming from other parts of the coast, he 
should not feel himself justified in plac- 
ing his county in the position of asking 
for a special grant, but he believed that 
there were parts of the coast of Ireland 
where the fisheries might be supported. 
He agreed with the hon. Member for 
Limerick County (Mr. Sullivan) that 
comparisons between the fisheries of 
Scotland and Ireland were not neces- 
sary, and he felt sure that if there had 
been a great industry neglected in Ire- 
land, his right hon. Friend would be 
glad to do all he could to restore it; and 
if the hon. Member for Limerick County 
would move for a Committee of Inquiry 
into the. subject, an irresistible case 
would be made out, and he had no doubt 
the Conservative party in Ireland and 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland would give him 
every assistance in remedying whatever 
grievance might exist. 

Mr. R. W. DUFF said, he thought 
the hon. Member for Edinburgh (Mr. 
M‘Laren) had quite disposed of the fal- 
lacy that Scotland got £15,000 a year 
for the encouragement of the fisheries. 
His hon. Friend had conclusively shown 
that, although the sum of £12,475 was 
set down in the Estimates of the present 
year for Scotch fisheries, there was a 
note appended, stating that there was 
a sum of £7,000 received on account of 
the herring brand. What was actually 
voted yearly for Scotch piers and har- 
bours was £3,000. This he considered 
a very inadequate sum. Some years 
ago a Royal Commission was appointed 
to inquire into the subject, and it re- 
commended that the grant should be 
increased to £6,000. In 1865 he had 
the honour of introducing a Bill, the 
object of which was to carry out their 
recommendations. He was not success- 
ful, and he did not remember receiving 
much support from his hon. Friends 
from Ireland. As to the herring brand, 
he might say a word or two. His con- 
stituents were very much interested in 
the herring trade, and he had taken a 
deal of trouble to ascertain their opinion 
in regard to the brand. He found there 
was a great deal of variance as to its 
value, and a great deal to be said on 
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both sides. There was another matter. 
Since 1859 the very considerable sum of 
£63,442 had been paid into the Treasury 
for Scotch fisheries, being the amount 
of 4d. a barrel for branding, and there- 
fore the Scotch fisheries were the source 
of considerable revenue to the country. 
Now, he would make an offer to his 
Trish Friends. He thought this money 
which was raised by the industry of the 
fishermen ought to go back to Scotland, 
and be devoted to the improvement of 
harbours, and the providing of new 
ones, with a view to improving the 
trade. His opinion was that it should 
be administered by the Scotch Fishery 
Board, and his offer was this—that if 
the Irish Members would assist in get- 
ting such an arrangement for Scotland, 
he would do his best to assist them to 
get a similar arrangement for Ireland. 
As to the bounty, it was almost absurd 
to say that the success of the Scotch 
fisheries was due to the miserable and 
inadequate sum of £3,000 a-year which 
they got for piers and harbours. What 
it was really due to was the energy and 
enterprise with which the fisheries were 
worked. The other day he was aston- 
ished to find that on the part of the 
coast between Wick and Aberdeen the 
enormous sum of £70,000 was made in 
about three months. The fishing would 
be very much improved if they had pro- 
per harbours, and considering the small 
sum Scotland got back from the Imperial 
Exchequer, he thought a good case 
could be made out for devoting the 
£3,000 to this purpose. When they 
succeeded in getting a Fishery Board 
for Ireland, he would be glad to assist 
them to get a similar return of the 
money that came from Ireland. 

Mr. MORRIS hoped the suggestion 
thrown out by the hon. Member for 
Donegal (Mr. Conolly), that the question 
should be again referred to a Select 
Committee, would not be adopted. They 
had already had so many inquiries and 
Reports upon it that the subject was 
worn threadbare, and the time had now 
come for the Government to take action 
to assist in developing that important 
branch of the resources of Ireland; for 
it was not fitting that the Inspectors of 
Fisheries in that country should be 
driven, as they had been, to appeal for 
public subscriptions in order to do what 
ought to be done by the State. He 


understood, however, that those fisher- 
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men who had been assisted from the 
result of that appeal, although poor 
men, had faithfully fulfilled their obli- 
gation; and he thought that of itself 
ought to induce the Govérnment to do 
something for the further development 
of the Irish fisheries. The hon. Member 
for Edinburgh (Mr. M‘Laren) had used 
arguments against the grant asked for, 
weaker than any he (Mr. Morris) had 
ever heard, and had referred to the 
grant of £10,000 for Kingstown har- 
bour, which was not a fishing harbour 
at all ; but the hon. Gentleman appeared 
to forget that not ong ago a Bill was 
passed to relieve the harbour of Leith 
from a debt of over £200,000, and make 
it a present of that money. The hon. 
‘hake could not point to any such 
present to Ireland, and therefore he 
might allow Ireland to have a sum for 
harbour improvements. As to the re- 
payments under the Scotch branding 
system, he believed that if the fisheries 
of Ireland were assisted in a way similar 
to those of Scotland, he had no doubt 
that the Exchequer would soon be re- 
couped the expenditure. The drainage 
of the Shannon and other measures had 


lately been urged on the attention of the 
Chief Secretary, but the fisheries were 
better entitled than any other object to 


assistance, and if the right hon. Gentle- 
man desired time to consider the matter, 
the Motion might be postponed. 

Mr. LYON PLAYFAIR said, he did 
not rise, as a Scotch Member, to draw any 
comparison between the grantsto Scotland 
and those to Ireland for their fisheries. 
The remarks he intended to make would 
be in the capacity of having had the 
honour of being Chairman of a Royal Com- 
mission which examined into the herring 
fisheries of the British coast. In the 
inquiries of that Commission one thing 
of all others became most clear, and 
that was that the fisheries of the British 
coasts prospered more the less the Go- 
vernment did for them, and the less 
legislative restrictions prevailed. As the 
result of their inquiries, the Commis- 
sion recommended the repeal of all the 
Acts of Parliament, which gave a sort 
of parental protection to the fishermen 
of the different coasts for close time, the 
regulation of the mesh of nets, the modes 
of using them as drift nets or seines, and 
other supposed methods of protecting 
the fisheries; and therefore, if the de- 
mands of the Irish Members on the 
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present occasion were for a return to such 
unreasonable modes of protection, he 
should strongly resist the Motion of his 
hon. Friend the Member for Limerick 
County (Mr. Synan). But there had been 
no such unreasonable request made that 
night. The suggestions made by the 
hon. Member for Kinsale (Mr. E. Col- 
lins) were of the most moderate cha- 
racter. He suggested that there should 
be improvements made in piers in ex- 
posed situations in Ireland, so as to en- 
able the fishermen to develop the re- 
sources of the seas surrounding that 
Island. Now, aid of that description 
had been given to Scotland, and had 
produced great advantages ; and there- 
fore, if the demands were restricted to 
material aid beyond the resources of 
individual fishermen, and were not ex- 
tended toloansof money—which hefeared 
would have a tendency to diminish self- 
reliance, and to encourage unwise expec- 
tations from the Government—he should 
be quite inclined to accept the latter part 
of the Motion of his hon. Friend, and say 
that he, at all events, as one Member of 
the House, would be ready to entertain 
any well considered measure on the sub- 
ject. He thought they owed much to 

eland for their past interference with 
her industries. Not only her fishing in- 
dustry, but many other industries, had 
been interfered with by direct legislative 
injurious action on the part of the House; 
and where they could develop an indus- 
try in a moderate manner, he thought 
it would be well for the interests of the 
country that they should give judicious 


aid. 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH 
said, he thought there could be no doubt 
as to the importance to Ireland, and, in- 
deed, to the United Kingdom, of the 
question which the hon. Member for 
Limerick County(Mr.Synan) had brought 
before the House, and he was surprised 
that it should have been allowed to sleep 
for so many years. If any country had 
amine of wealth under its soil, Ireland 
had one under its waters; and he had 
seen it stated that there were places, 
such as Galway Bay, where an equal 
amount of land covered with growing 
crops would not produce a value equal 
to that which might be raised from the 
sea. It appeared, however, that the 
fishermen of Ireland had not been able 
to make use of the advantages which 
nature had thus bestowed upon their 
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country, for they had been informed that 
a decrease had taken place in the fishing 
population of Ireland which was out of 
all proportion to that of the general 
population, and also that for years past 
there had been a large quantity of fish 
imported into Ireland for food. During 
the nine years subsequent to the famine, 
£100,000 worth of fish were imported 
annually from Scotland alone, probably 
by vessels sailing through shoals of the 
very same kind of fish with which they 
were laden. There was no doubt that 
some of the fisheries in Ireland were 
very profitable; but they were mainly 
carried on by persons not Irish. In 
one case, that of the mackerel fishery 
of Kinsale, which had been referred 
to as producing £75,000 a week, dur- 
ing the three or four months over 
which it extended ; the boats were chiefly 
manned by Englishmen, Manx, and 
Frenchmen, and the steamers which con- 
veyed the fish to England, or elsewhere, 
had been supplied by the enterprise of 
English or other merchants. That ex- 
traordinary state of things showed the 
necessity of looking deeply into the rea- 
son why Irishmen thus yielded to the 
natives of other countries. Instead of a 
claim for assistance having been founded 
upon the prosperity of this fishery, it 
might rather be argued from it that 
Irish fisheries, if properly worked, could 
prosper without State assistance. But 
with that view, the erection of fishery 
piers and the despatch of instructors by 
the Fishery Commissioners to instruct 
men in the curing of pilchards, in order 
to bring that fishery into an equally 
prosperous state, were useful suggestions 
which would be carefully considered by 
the Government, and he should be as 
glad as the hon. Member for Kinsale 
(Mr. Collins), if it appeared that any- 
thing more could be done in this direc- 
tion. A great deal of the speech of the 
hon. Member for Limerick County was 
oceupied with a comparison of the 
grants which had been made to Ireland 
and to Scotland for fishery purposes, 
and he (Sir Michael Hicks - Beach) 
confessed he was sorry that question 
had been alluded to. It might be that 
the encouragement given to Scotland 
in past years had been greater than that 
which had been accorded to Ireland; 
but certainly, as regarded the present 
year, the figures quoted by the hon. 
Member for Edinburgh (Mr. M‘Laren) 
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were very near the truth. In all these 
things it was difficult to show what sums 
had been given for fishery purposes 
proper, and what for purposes not strictly 
connected with fisheries. From the best 
information he had been able to obtain, 
however, he believed that Scotland, in 
the Estimates for the present year, re- 
ceived a sum of £5,475 for fishery pur- 
poses, while Ireland, including the cost 
of the Fishery Commissioners and £6,300 
for piers and harbours, received £8,674. 
If, then, they were to go into a compari- 
son, it would appear that Ireland had 
nothing at present to complain of as to 
her position in reference to Scotland. 
But it was said that Scotch fisheries 
had been encouraged by a system of 
bounties, and thereby brought to a 
great state of prosperity, and that the 
same should be done for Ireland. He 
thought, however, that those hon. 
Members who took the trouble to go 
into the history of the question would 
see that of all modes of encouragement, 
the system of bounties was the most 
wasteful and the worst. If the Scotch 


had earned more bounties, it was because 
they caught more fish. He did not think, 


however, that the House would be in- 
duced to resume the system of bounties 
either for Ireland or for Scotland. It 
would be open to the greatest jobbery, 
as would appear from the action of the 
Irish Parliament, which was very free 
in bounties to every industry which 
found an advocate. He wished to speak 
with the utmost respect of that august 
Assembly; but he must say he was 
astonished when he learnt that it not 
only granted a bounty to encourage the 
exportation of fish, but he believed on 
some pressure exerted by a merchant 
interested in the foreign trade, it also 
gave bounties for its importation. The 
result of that extraordinary procedure, 
which was continued after the Union, 
was that in the 11 years ending 1812, 
£21,000 was voted for the importation 
of fish, and £4,000 for its exportation. 
Again, the system of bounties superin- 
tended by the Commission of 1819 de- 
pended on the tonnageof the vessels, and, 
consequently, vessels of very unsuitable 
size were employed, which were with- 
drawn as soon as the bounties were 
suspended. Bounties were given for the 
number of barrels of fish cured, and 
the result was, that enterprising gentle- 
men from Ireland took a vessel with a 
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small crew, sailed to Scotland or else- 
where, brought back fish cured, and 
claimed the bounty for it. As an illus- 
tration of the wastefulness of the system, 
he might mention that during the time 
bounties were in force, from the year 
1819 to the year 1829, asum of £163,000 
was spent by the State, the cost of dis- 
tributing which amounted to no less 
than £68,000. For those reasons, he 
must repeat, he did not think the hon. 
Member for Limerick County (Mr. Sy- 
nan), or the House, would wish that sys- 
tem of bounties to be reverted to. There 
was, however, another scheme for which 
much more could be said, and that was 
the system of small loans. He found 
that the Commissioners of Irish Fisheries 
(established in 1819) obtained a sum of 
£5,000 from a Committee called the 
London Tavern Committee, to which they 
added a further amount, and lent it in 
small sums towards purchasing and re- 
pairing boats, and for otherwise assist- 
ing fishermen. In that way, £21,000 
was lent by them for the repair of old 
boats, and £4,000 towards the purchase 
of new boats. Of these sums £9,900 was 
repaid, and sums amounting to £4,300 
on overdue securities and £10,900 not 
yet due were outstanding in 1830, 
when the Commission was abolished. 
A famine prevailed in various parts 
of Ireland after that time; great 
difficulty was experienced in obtaining 
repayment of the loans, and a con- 
siderable sum was lost. Under all the 
circumstances, however, he was bound 
to say he did not think the sum lost an 
unreasonable one, and there could be no 
doubt that the loans had effected a 
very great deal of good. The Commis- 
sioners of 1836 strongly urged that 
the system should be revived; and, 
in 1838, Lord Morpeth introduced a 
Bill, one clause of which provided for 
the granting of loans for the erection 
of curing-houses, fishermen’s houses, 
and for the purchase and repairing of 
boats. The Bill, however, was not pro- 
ceeded with. In 1867 a Select Com- 
mittee was moved for, and presided over 
by Mr. Blake, now Inspector of Fisher- 
ies in Ireland, and they recommended 
the granting of loans for like purposes, 
and also for the construction and im- 
provement of harbours; and in the fol- 
lowing year Mr. Blake brought in a 
Bill, which obtained a second reading 
in the House of Cominons, containing 4 
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clause for those special purposes. It 
was right to say, that that clause was 
objected to by no less an authority 
than the late Lord Mayo, whose expe- 
rience and knowledge of such matters 
they must all admit. He thought, 
however, that loans of the nature re- 
ferred to might now be made — if 
they were carefully guarded— without 
any loss to the persons making them. 
There existed in Ireland a society called 
the Society for Bettering the Condition 
of the Poor. They possessed a capital of 
£15,000, which was originally subscribed 
in 1822, at a time of great distress in 
Ireland. The society had been engaged 
in making loans to fishermen to enable 
them to buy and repair boats, and to 
purchase nets and tackle, and their ma- 
naging secretary had informed the Com- 
mittee of 1867 that the loans so made 
had been carefully and punctually re- 
paid. The House would agree with 
him that the great difficulty in the way 
of the State advancing money for such 
matters was the want of proper security. 
If local aid were forthcoming—if, for 
instance, persons in the locality would 
advance one portion of the loan and 


the State find the residue, local supervi- 
sion would be secured, and the difficulty 
might be got over, or it could be met by 


a system of local guarantees. He did 
not think it, by any means, impossible to 
devise a plan of this nature, but it would 
be well to proceed tentatively in the mat- 
ter. An experiment might, he thought, be 
made inthis way—There was, as the hon. 
Member for Limerick County was aware, 
a fufid called the Irish Reproductive 
Loan Fund. It arose from a subscription 
at the Mansion House in London, at a 
time of great dearth in Ireland, and of 
that fund a balance of £55,000 remained, 
which was vested in trustees, and was 
lent by them for charitable purposes, and 
for objects of public utility in Ireland. 
Their management continued for some 
years, until in 1838 they got into diffi- 
culties on the occasion of the recurrence 
of a famine in Ireland. What remained 
of the fund was then transferred to the 
Treasury by Act of Parliament, to be 
devoted ‘to charitable objects and pur- 
poses of public utility in Ireland, not 
otherwise provided for by local rates or 
assessments.”’ Originally, as he had 
stated, the fund was called a Reproduc- 
tive Loan Fund, but he could not con- 
ceive a more curious misnomer at the 
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present time. It was nota loan fund, 
for no portion of it was now lent, and 
it was not reproductive, as from time 
to time free grants were made from it, on 
the recommendation of the Irish Govern- 
ment, for some purpose of public utility, 
but the amounts granted in each year 
were generally less than the interest on 
the fund. The balance now amounted 
to about £38,000, and grants had been 
made for several purposes which at 
any rate were not charitable—such as 
£7,984 for the improvenient of har- 
bours, £5,140 for halls and literary 
institutions, and £400 towards the for- 
mation of a public park. These pur- 
poses, however laudable, were hardly 
such as the persons who originally sub- 
scribed the money in 1822 had in their 
minds, and funds might be obtained 
from other and more cognate sources 
for such objects. He thought, therefore, 
it might be well if the Legislature could 
be induced to transfer this fund from 
the Treasury, either to the Irish Go- 
vernment, or to some Board to be formed 
in Ireland, with power to them to make 
advances from it for the purposes so 
frequently alluded to in the course of 
the debate. He would, however, at 
once say that the fund was applicable 
by Act of Parliament to only 10 counties, 
and he should not feel disposed to extend 
the scope of its operation; but among 
these counties were comprised nearly all 
of those in which loans could usefully be 
made for fishery purposes. The Govern- 
ment could not, at the present moment, 
hold out any hope of a Treasury grant ; 
but if the experience of two or three 
years showed that the loans were punc- 
tually repaid, and had been usefully 
applied, a strong case would have been 
made out for applying to the Treasury 
for an extension of the aid so given. If 
he should ascertain that such a course 
would meet the views of the Irish people, 
he would, after careful consideration, 
bring in a Bill upon the subject, which 
he hoped would become law during the 
present Session. If, however, he found 
that it was likely to be opposed by 
those on whose behalf it would be pro- 
moted, he would not press forward a 
measure which he did not see his way 
to being able to pass. With reference 
to the Motion before the House, it 
had been suggested by the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite (Mr. Lyon Play- 
fair) that the House should adopt the 
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first part of it, which was to the 
effect that the House should pledge 
itself to support any well-considered 
measure that might be introduced on 
the subject. He confessed that he hoped 
the House would do nothing of the 
kind, because in adopting those words, 
either the House would be pledging 
itself to what was not before it, or else 
it would be passing a Resolution of a 
vague and unsatisfactory nature. He 
trusted that after the statement he had 
felt it to be his duty to make, and after 
the promise he had given that this whole 
question should have his careful and 
early attention, the hon. Member for 
Limerick County would withdraw his 
Motion, and, resting satisfied with the 
result of the discussion, would not press 
the matter to a division. He confessed 
that in dealing with this question he 
had had some difficulty, in consequence 
of his not having been previously ac- 
quainted with its details, but he could 
assure the hon. Member that he had 
considered the matter with an earnest 
wish to administer this fund which be- 
longed solely to Ireland, in the most 
beneficial manner for the Irish people. 
Mr. BUTT said, he was ready to 
admit that the right hon. Baronet would 
find considerable difficulty in dealing 
with this Reproductive Loan Fund, in- 
asmuch as its application was not only 
limited to 10 counties, but it was divided 
into 10 parts, each of which formed a 
trust for a particular county. The whole 
sum available for general purposes out 
of this fund was only £5,000, and, no 
doubt, there would be strong objections 
on the part of some of the counties in- 
terested, to the fund being applied to 
other than its proper purpose. More- 
over, last week he had put a Notice on 
the Paper, of his intention to move for 
the appointment of a Select Committee 
to determine how the fund should be 
applied. It had been his intention to 
propose to place upon the Committee a 
Member for each of the 10 counties inte- 
rested, so that they might have arrived 
at some agreement as to the mode in 
which the available sum should be made 
use of. He denied that the Resolution 
before the House was a vague and un- 
satisfactory one. The first part of it 
stated that the decay of the Irish fisheries 
imperatively called for the immediate 
attention of Her Majesty’s Government, 
and after what had been stated by the 
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hon. Member for Limerick County (Mr, 
Synan), no one could doubt that the 
question was a very pressing one, because 
it was admitted that the Irish fisheries 
were decaying at an enormously rapid 
rate. The next part of the Resolution 
stated, that the matter demanded the 
application of the remedies recommended 
by the Reports of the Royal Commis- 
sioners and of Select Committees. The 
remedies so referred to were the grant- 
ing of loans to the fishermen and a better 
distribution of the fund as regarded the 
construction of piers and harbours. He 
did not think anything could be worse 
than the application of the money voted 
for piers and harbours in Ireland. Like 
all other things in Ireland, the manage- 
ment of those works was entrusted, not 
to the local authorities, but, to some 
official at Dublin Castle, and he knew of 
large sums having been wasted in build- 
ing useless piers. Until 1869 the dee 

sea fisheries of Ireland were absolutely 
without control, and it was only in that 
year that they were placed under the 
control of three Fishery Inspectors, 
whose chief duties were to look after the 
salmon fisheries. These Inspectors, im- 
mediately after their appointment, drew 
attention to the fearful decline of the 
Irish deep-sea fisheries, and recom- 
mended that loans should be made to 
the fishermen to enable them to purchase 
boats and gear, or otherwise that the 
fishing industry would die out on half 
the coast. A similar recommendation was 
made by the Royal Commission in 1836, 
and it had been approved on several 
occasions since. He regretted the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland was not more explicit in his 
answer to the Motion of his hon. Friend 
the Member for the County of Limerick. 
The Irish fisheries were at that moment 
perishing, and if the Government ad- 
vanced £20,000, as loans, to the Irish 
fishermen they would be saved. It was 
no use for the right hon. Gentleman to 
say that he would give the subject his 
best consideration. What he (Mr. Butt) 
wanted was a direct and explicit answer 
to the question— Would he, or would he 
not, advance that amount? If he did 
not do so, he would recommend his hon. 
Friend to divide the House on his Re- 
solution. In his opinion, it was a re- 
proach to the Government of this coun- 
try that the remnant of a sum subscribed, 
so far back as 1822, by the generosity of 
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Englishmen, should continue unproduc- 
tive in the hands of the Treasury, and 
that none of it should be spent, except 
upon such terms as might have excep- 
tional interest. He should be glad to 
see the Irish Board placed upon the same 
footing as the Scotch Board, and able to 
send out instructors. The Irish Inspec- 
tors had asked for a gunboat for the 
purpose of preventing, among other 
things, the French fishermen from throw- 
ing out their nets at a time when by so 
doing they frightened away the shoals 
of fish. A Board with the necessary 
powers would be able to enforce useful 
and not obsolete regulations, and help 
the Irish fishery in a thousand different 
ways. Inconclusion, he would say that 
what they desired was, that the Govern- 
ment should sanction—not the constant 
expenditure of public money—but the 
loan, once for all, say, of £20,000. Such 
a loan was not contrary to the principles 
of political economy, for its wisdom had 
been acknowledged by Mr. Mill, and he 
regretted that the reply of the right. 
hon. Baronet had been so unsatisfactory, 
and under the circumstances should re- 
commend the hon. Member to press his 
Motion to a division. 

Mr. SHARMAN CRAWFORD 
trusted that the Government would be 
able to see their way to expend some 
money upon the repair of the harbour 
of Ardglass which lay on the coast of 
Antrim. <A great deal had already been 
effected by private enterprise, and if 
properly completed, the result would be 
not merely a considerable benefit to the 
fishery along the neighbouring coast, 
but the place would also become valu- 
able as a harbour of refuge on what was 
at certain seasons of the year a very 
dangerous coast. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, he merely desired, in answer to 
what had fallen from the hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Member for 
Limerick (Mr. Butt), to suggest to the 
hon. Member who had brought this 
subject forward (Mr. Synan), whether 
he would really be pursuing a judicious 
course in pressing the Motion to a divi- 
sion. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
had that evening given the proposal as 
much encouragement as hon. Members 
could have expected. The right hon. 
Gentleman, considering the vast number 
of subjects which he had had to consider, 
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had shown himself wonderfully well ac- 
quainted with the state of this question, 
and the position of that most compli- 
cated matter, the Reproductive Loan 
Fund. His right hon. Friend, unless 
he had conciliated the Treasury, might 
possibly, however, find more difficulty 
in dealing with that fund than he at 
ae anticipated. He had himself 

ad an eye to that fund for similar pur- 
poses, but the right hon. Baronet might, 
perhaps, find, as he had found, that the 
Treasury might not be over anxious to 
meet his views. In that case, he feared 
there would be great difficulty in 
procuring the money required. Al- 
though he did not think it would be 
productive of any great results, he should 
be glad to see the experiment of small 
loans tried to a small extent. In doing 
so, however, they must not lose sight of 
the fact, that wherever the fishery could 
be made productive, there was no dearth 
of private enterprise to promote it; but 
he believed that on the greater part of 
the Irish coast fishing on anything but 
a small scale could not be made profit- 
able. Commission after Commission and 
Committee after Committee had reported 
in favour of such a proposal, and there 
was no doubt that it had received every 
kind of official encouragement. He be- 
lieved, moreover, that until it was done 
the people of Ireland would remain 
firmly convinced that their interests were 
being sacrificed to favouritigm for Scot- 
land and the parsimony € England. 
But it was hardly fair to préss the right 
hon. Baronet too far so soon after his 
accession to office, and when it was 
utterly impossible for him to tell what 
he could do till he had the sanction of 
the Treasury. 

Mr. YEAMAN said, he looked upon 
that as a most important question which 
hon. Members had not taken so broad 
a view of as it deserved. With regard 
to the pecuniary assistance given to Scot- 
land to promote her industry in her 
fisheries, it ceased 45 years ago, and her 
fisheries were now in such a prosperous 
condition that she did not require any 
further bounty from the State. Consi- 
dering the present position of fisheries 
in Ireland, he thought it was incumbent 
on the Government of the country that 
these fisheries should be cultivated to 
such an extent as would enable them to 
compete successfully with the Scotch 
fisheries, for it should be a matter for 
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most serious consideration on the part 
of the Government to afford proper pro- 
tection to the mines of wealth to be 
found in the seas which surrounded the 
British Islands. He trusted, therefore, 
that the House would consent to give 
the same support to the fisheries of 
Ireland that was given to those of Scot- 
land. He made these remarks, not only 
on account of the importance of the 
question, but because he had himself 
some considerable experience connected 
with the Scotch fisheries. These were 
his views with regard to the Mo- 
tion now before the House. He hoped 
hon. Members would support it, and he 
trusted that that branch of Irish industry 
would, in time to come, arrive at as 
prosperous a condition as the fisheries 
of Scotland now occupied. 

Mr. BRUEN said, the hon. Member 
who moved the Amendment put his case 
so modestly and forcibly that he, for 
one, should support it. In his opinion 


£20,000 was a very small and moderate 
sum to ask for the enconragement of 
Trish fisheries under the circumstances. 
He therefore trusted that the Chief Se- 
cretary would see his way to grant the 


aid which was asked of the Government. 
He believed there was a balance now 
remaining of the money voted for the 
improvement of harbours in Ireland, 
which, in his opinion, ought to be de- 
voted to the purpose for which it was 
granted. He quite agreed with those 
who insisted on the great advantage 
which the brand gave to the sale of fish 
in foreign countries, and he hoped that, 
while it would not be taken away from 
Scotland, its benefits would be extended 
to Ireland. 

Mr. M‘CARTHY DOWNING, as 
representing one of the counties which 
would be seriously affected by the pro- 
position, expressed his surprise and in- 
dignation at the lame and impotent 
suggestion of the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland, that the surplus Famine Fund, 
raised in 1822, and now devoted to the 
improvement of agriculture in Ireland, 
should be applied to the improvement 
of the deep-sea fisheries of that country. 
He should oppose it in every possible 
way. The Government had at their dis- 
posal £311,000, and surely a sum, by 
way of a loan, of £20,000 would not 
be much as an advance in aid of the 
industry of the people in the Irish 
fisheries. 


Ur. Yeaman 
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Mr. W. SHAW said, there was no 
doubt the subject under consideration 
was a difficult one to deal with practi- 
cally. He agreed with the hon. Mem- 
ber for Cork County (Mr. M‘Carthy 
Downing) in protesting against the 
alienation of the surplus Famine Fund 
to the fostering of the deep-sea fisheries, 
The ReproductiveLoan Fund had hitherto 
been allocated to most useful purposes, 
and purposes for which they could not 
raise funds by local taxation. They had 
for some years a grant from this fund for 
flax instructors, who were very useful, 
and also in several country towns in aid 
of private subscriptions for the erection 
of public halls, which but for this fund 
could not have been erected. As one who 
had endeavoured to do something for the 
improvement of the Irish fisheries, he 
wished to be allowed to say that without the 
brand, Irish could not compete with Scotch 
herrings. He knew of Scotch herrings 
being brought over and sold in Dublin 
in preference to Irish herrings. He 
agreed with those who held that small 
loans to the fishermen would be useful. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for the London University (Mr. Lowe) 
had sneered in Glasgow at the idea of 
Irish priests becoming security for the 
repayment of these loans. Now he hap- 
pened to belong to a body which was 
in the habit of lending small sums to 
farmers, and in many cases they were 
guided by the advice and opinion of 
those at whom the right hon. Gentleman 
had sneered, and in scarcely a single in- 
stance had they been misled. If a fund 
of £20,000 was left in the hands of 
Commissioners in Dublin, it could be 
lent with perfect safety and with the 
greatest benefit to the fisheries, and he 
would cordially support such a course 
of proceeding. Something also should 
be done in the way of an extension of 
the railway system to remedy the diffi- 
culties of transport which stood in the 
way of bringing to market the fish taken 
on the south-west and west coasts of 
Ireland. 

Mr. VERNER trusted hon. Members 
opposite would give the Chief Secretary 
credit for the anxiety which he had 
shown to grant all reasonable requests, 
though, unfortunately, having risen early 
in the debate, he had made a proposal 
which had not found acceptance with 
Trish Members. He had some hope that 
when the right hor. Baronet should 
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consider the subject further, he would 
take a more favourable view of the case. 
For these reasons he urged the hon. 
Member for Limerick County (Mr. 
Synan) not to press the Motion to a 
division, which could do no good; but 
to be content with the discussion which 
had taken place, and which would, no 
doubt, have a good effect in advancing 
the desire of the hon. Member. 


Question put, ‘‘ That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


The House divided :—Ayes 93; Noes 
95: Majority 2. 
Words added. ; 


Main Question, as amended, put, and 
agreed to. 


Resolved, That the decay of the Irish Sea 
Coast Fisheries imperatively calls for the imme- 
diate attention of Her Majesty’s Government, 
and demands the application of the remedies 
recommended by the Reports of Royal Commis- 
sions and of Select Committees, and that this 
House pledges itself to support any well-con- 
sidered measure that may be introduced on the 
subject, and conformeth to such recommenda- 
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WAYS AND MEANS—REPORT. 

Resolution [April 30] reported ; 

“That, towards making good the Supply 
granted to Her Majesty for the service of the 
year ending on the 3lst day of March 1875, 
the sum of £13,000,000 be granted, out of the 
Consolidated Fund of the United Kingdom.” 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the said Resolution be now read 
a second time.” 


EXTRA SUBJECTS IN ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS.—RESOLUTION. 


Sm JOHN LUBBOCK said, that 
though he was precluded by the division 
which had just occurred from submitting 
to the House the Resolution of which 
he had given Notice, he trusted he might 
be permitted to call its attention to the 
subject. That Notice was as follows :— 

“That, in the opinion of this House, it is 
desirable to modify the Code of Regulations 
issued by the Committee of the Privy Council 
in such a manner as to give more encouragement 
to the teaching of History, Geography, Elemen- 
tary Social Economy, and the other so-called 
extra subjects, in the Elementary Schools of the 
Country,” 
and he would at once commence by dis- 
claiming the idea that abstruse scientific 
problems should be taught in elementary 
schools. When his Resolution was brought 
forward on a previous occasion, it was 
said that diffienlt questions of science 
were entirely beyond the children in 
elementary schools, and critics seemed to 
suppose that he was bringing forward 
some individual crotchet. So far, how- 
ever, from that being the case, there was 
a very remarkable unanimity of opinion 
among those best qualified to judge that 
some such step as this was eminently de- 
sirable, and it was even necessary if we 
wished our schools to perform their work 
thoroughly and efficiently. The name 
‘‘ extra subjects’? was, indeed, very un- 
fortunate. As Mr. Campbell, Her Ma- 
jesty’s Inspector for the Metropolitan 
division, truly observed, it was entirely 
a misnomer; ‘‘ geography, grammar, 
and history ought never to have been 
placed without the usual programme of 
elementary schools.’ Indeed, a school 
for children in which neither geography 
nor history was taught was scarcely 
worthy of the name, and under that con- 
dition there were many schoolrooms 
which were not schools. He might, per- 
haps, be reminded that under the New 
Code, 3s. a-head was offered to all chil- 
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dren presented in Standards IV. to VL, 
but it was easy to show that that offer 
was to a great extent, if not entirely, illu. 
sory. No school could receive above 15s, 
a-head, and a good school could easily 
earn that amount by reading, writing, 
and arithmetic. Six shillings a-head 
was given for attendance, and 4s. each, 
making 12s. more, for reading writing, 
and arithmetic; sothat if three-quartersof 
the children passed in reading, writing, 
and arithmetic, the whole grant would 
have been earned. But a good master 
had no difficulty in passing three-quar- 
ters of his children, and he (Sir John 
Lubbock) would be very sorry to see the 
examination made so difficult that more 
than a quarter of the children must fail. 
Such a state of things would be dis- 
couraging and unfair to both masters 
and pupils. On this question—namely, 
as regarded the amount of encouragement 
offered by the New Code to the higher 
subjects, he would refer the House, oth 
to the experience of the Inspectors and 
to the Reports of the Royal Commission 
on Scientific Instruction. In the year 
1870, Her Majesty was graciously pleased 
to appoint a Royal Commission to inquire 
into the state of Scientific Instruction 
in the country, and that Commission, 
after carefully considering the question, 
and hearing much evidence, reported 
that although it was quite true that the 
grants of 3s. per head were promised for 
extra subjects, yet, owing to the other 
conditions of the Code, these grants were, 
to a considerable extent, illusory; and 
they stated that usually in schools the 
maximum amount of 15s. per head could 
be attained on reading, writing, and 
arithmetic without going into the extra 
subjects. Moreover, the Inspectors them- 
selves pointed out in more than one 
place that the extra subjects, while most 
desirable, nay, necessary, in themselves, 
did not pay in a pecuniary point of view. 
Thus, after regretting that these subjects 
were often omitted, Mr. Fussell added 
that— 

“As far as the pecuniary interests of the 
managers were concerned, that might, under 
existing regulations, be quite right, but the loss 
to the children was irreparable.” 

In 1868, on the Motion of the hon. 
Member for Banbury (Mr. Samuelson), 
the House appointed a Committee— 

“To inquire into the provisions for giving 
instruction in theoretical and applied science to 
the industrial classes, with special reference to 
what was done in foreign schools,” 
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That Committee took a great deal of 
valuable and interesting evidence, and 
eventually reported to the House that— 

“ Many witnesses had expressed the opinion 
that the Revised Code had diminished the effi- 
ciency of elementary education; that every 
witness who was acquainted with foreign schools 
considered that the rapid progress which was 
being made in Germany, Switzerland, and Bel- 

jum, was due in great measure to the elementary 
instruction which was acquired by the working 
population in the elementary schools,” 
and they added the pregnant passage— 

“That nothing more is required, and that 
nothing less will suffice, in order that we may 
retain the position which we now hold in the 
yan of all industrial nations.’’ 

Under those circumstances, the Commit- 
tee unanimously recommended— 

“That elementary instruction in drawing, in 
physical geography, and in the phenomena of 
nature should be given in elementary schools.”’ 
In the year 1870 the Council of the Bri- 
tish Association, the largest scientific 
body in the country, unanimously adopted 
a resolution similar to that which he had 
the honour to propose, and appointed a 
deputation to urge the importance of the 
question on the Education Department. 
A similar course had also been taken by 


the Association for the promotion of 


Social Science. But what had been the 
action of the school boards? They were 
elected by the ratepayers, whose views 
they, no doubt, fairly represented, and 
he believed in the most important cases 
they had followed the example of the 
London School Board, which had re- 
solved that the essential subjects in all 
schools should include English history, 
geography, the rudiments of science, and 
elementary social economy. Again, what 
was the opinion of those hon. Members 
of the House who had paid most atten- 
tion to the subject of education? There 
was scarcely another proposition to which 
so general an assent would be given. 
When this Motion was brought in two 
years ago, a circular asking hon. Mem- 
bers to support it was signed and circu- 
lated by the chairmen of our two great 
educational societies, the hon. Members 
for Hants and for Birmingham, by every 
Member of the London School Board 
who had a seat in the House, and by 
other Members of great weight and 
authority—such as the right hon. and 
learned Recorder of London (Mr. Russell 
Gurney), the hon. Member for the 
University of Edinburgh (Dr. Lyon 
Playfair), the hon. Member for Liver- 
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~ (Mr. Rathbone), the hon. Member 
or Sheffield (Mr. Mundella), and others. 
The Motion, however, was not pressed 
to a division, because his right hon. 
Friend the Member for Bradford (Mr. 
W. E. Forster), who was then Vice 
President of the Council, while express- 
ing his general concurrence, was anxious 
to avoid any change at the moment. 
The right hon. Gentleman, however, 
altered the Scotch Code last year, and 
would, he presumed, have this year 
made some change in that of England if 
he had remained in office. But perhaps 
it might be said that these authorities, 
however eminent in themselves, were 
not practically acquainted with the 
working of elementary schools. What, 
then, were the views of Inspectors of 
Schools? From the last Report of the 
Committee of Council on Education 
which had been issued, it appeared that 
out of 22 School Inspectors’ Reports, 
as many as 16 expressly called attention 
to this particular subject, and strongly 
urged that more ought to be done to 
encourage the teaching of these subjects, 
while none of the Reports contained a 
word in an opposite direction. These 
Reports would conclusively show that the 
Motion which he had intended to submit 
to the House was no individual crotchet 
of his—that it was not even the opinion’ 
of a few hon. Members who felt deeply 
on the subject, but the deliberate and 
strong opinion of those who were best 
qualified to speak on it— Her Ma- 
jesty’s Inspectors of Schools. No State 
indeed, in the present day, could afford 
to let its children grow up in ignorance 
of these subjects, and unless some such 
course as that suggested was taken, our 
countrymen would know less than the 
very savage. 


Elementary Schools. 


“The savage,” says Professor Huxley, “knows 
the bearing of every hill and mountain range, 
the directions and junctions of all the streams, 
the situation of each tract characterized by 
peculiar vegetation, not only within the area he 
has himself traversed, but perhaps for a hundred 
miles around it. His acute observation enables 
him to detect the slightest undulations of the 
surface, the various changes of subsoil, and 
alterations in the character of the vegetation 
that would be quite imperceptible to a stranger. 
His eye is always open to the direction in which 
he is going; the mossy side of trees, the pre- 
sence of certain plants under the shade of rocks, 
the morning and evening flight of birds, are to 
him indications of direction almost as sure as 
the sun in the heavens,” 


Such a man knew far more of nature 
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than many of our fellow-countrymen, 
for a great number of them were neces- 
sarily engaged day by day, week by 
week, and month by month in occupa- 
tions which were essentially monotonous, 
unvaried, and mechanical. Again, he 
ventured to suggest that the examina- 
tions in extra subjects ought to be oral 
and not written, for the spelling and 
composition necessary for a written ex- 
amination in history or geography were 
themselves a severe effort for children of 
11 and 12, and prevented them from 
concentrating their thoughts on the sub- 
ject matter of the examination itself. 
Moreover, on that point, the Code was 
inconsistent with itself, for while Eng- 
lish composition, defined as the power to 
write out some simple narrative, was not 
required until the Sixth Standard, yet if 
any extra subject, say history, was taken 
up, a child in the Fourth Standard was 
required to write out the events of some 
given reign. Out of 2,235,000 children, 
less than 50,000 children passed in 1872 
in any one of the so-called extra subjects, 
and that in face of the fact that the 
best teachers had always protested 
against being limited to reading, writing, 
and arithmetic. He did not deny that 
indifferent schools might get something 
under the rule; but what was evident 
‘from the figures was, that a good school 
could earn the whole grant without teach- 
ing anything beyond reading, writing, 
and arithmetic. Though, no doubt, the 
New Code was an improvement, still there 
was evidence that even under itour schools 
were becoming worse. But what was 
the effect of the present system on 
‘‘the three R’s?” We sacrificed every- 
thing else to them, but did we get that 
for which we paid so high a price? 
How many of the children did hon. 
Members suppose had shown themselves 
able to read with fluency and expression, 
to write a short letter or an easy para- 
phrase, and in arithmetic had shown an 
acquaintance with proportion and frac- 
tions? The numbers—he blushed to 
quote them—were out of 2,235,000 
children,—for the reading, 14,000; for 
the writing, 11,000; for the arith- 
metic, 8,800. That was, surely, a very 
poor result. It must be remembered 
he was not now speaking of infants. 
He did not suggest that grants should 
be given till children were up to the 
Third Standard—that was to say, till 
they had been at least four years in 
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school, and were from 11 to 12 years old, 
It was sometimes argued that reading, 
writing, and arithmetic were much more 
important than anything else; but that 
he did not deny. He did not wish to 
interfere with the reading, writing, and 
arithmetic, but he maintained that these 
would be better learnt if not taken alone, 
Indeed, reading, writing, and arithmetic, 
could not be taught by themselves, 
The monotony and want of variety 
bored the children and cramped their 
minds. Mr. Lingen, then Secretary to the 
Committee of Council on Education, had 
told the Committee of that House, in 1868, 
that in the schools where extra subjects 
were taught, the reading, writing, and 
arithmetic were decidedly better than in 
those where the three R’s were the only 
subjects. The Inspectors’ Reports, more- 
over, seemed to show that in Scotland, 
where the extra subjects were encou- 
raged, the reading, writing and arith- 
metic, so far from suffering, were better 
done than in England. Thus, in England, 
while 88 per cent of the children pre- 
sented in reading passed, in Scotland the 
proportion was 98 per cent: in England 
the proportion who passed in writing 
was 82 per cent: in Scotland 91 per 
cent; in arithmetic the proportion for 
England was 72 per cent, in Scotland 87 
per cent. Thus, in every point, the 
children in Scotch schools did better 
than those in English, who were kept 
grinding on at reading, writing, and 
arithmetic. Why should Scotland have 
a better Code than England? Why 
should Scotch children enjoy privileges 
which English children were refused ? 
The Scotch people would not be satisfied 
with the schools we had to put up with, 
and he hoped therefore that Scotch 
Members would assist English Members 
in improving the present state of things. 
Again, it was a matter of constant re- 
gret that parents took away their chil- 
dren from school at so early an age; but 
as long as our school system was 80 
narrow how could we wonder at it? 
Our schools were mere infant schools. 
No doubt reading, writing, and arith- 
metic were essential, but we wanted our 
children to be trained, not into mere 
shop-boys, but into citizens; and hon. 
Members might rest assured they would 
never check drunkenness in the country 
unless they could replace the craving for 
drink by the higher stimulus of intel- 
lectual tastes. He was not complaining 
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of Her Majesty’s Government. Con- 
sidering the time of year at which the 
noble Lord (Viscount Sandon) had en- 
tered upon his duties as Vice President 
of the Council, it was not surprising that 
he had not this year modified the Code ; 
but he hoped they would receive from 
him some intimation that he was pre- 
pared to do so next year, for in so far 
as Government influence could make 
them, our schools at present were places 
of mere instruction, rather than of edu- 
cation in the true sense of the word. 
The time, however, had surely come 
when we might do more, and if our 
schools were really to fulfil their high 
functions, the education given in them 
must be such as would tend to cultivate 
and expand the mind, to protect our 
children against the temptation of drink 
and other sensuous induigences, by teach- 
ing them to appreciate the beautiful 
world in which we lived, and thus open- 
ing to them those rational and intellec- 
tual enjoyments which cost so little and 
were yet beyond all price. 

Mr. REID said, that after the able, 
eloquent, and exhaustive speech of the 
hon. Baronet the Member for Maidstone 
(Sir John Lubbock) he should not tres- 
pass = the time of the House with 
many observations of his own; he would 
confine his remarks to the importance of 
making elementary education a necessity. 
At present the children attending the 
schools of the country were so imper- 
fectly educated that very soon after they 
ceased school attendance, the little they 
had acquired there vanished and was 
lost. The reason why what they were 
taught did not take sufficient hold on 
them was, that it was not imparted in a 
sufficiently interesting way, in conse- 
quence of reading, writing, and arith- 
metic being taught simply and alone; 
and their interest was not excited, as 
would be the case if the extra subjects 
to which the hon. Baronet had alluded 
were made part and parcel of their ele- 
mentary education instead of being treated 
as extras. That the result was unsatis- 
factory was shown by the statistics of the 
Education Department. A Report issued 
a year ago showed that the total number 
of children presented for examination in 
1872 was 661,589, and out of these only 
118,799, or 18 per cent, were presented in 
Standards IV. to VI., and only 65,796 
passed without failure in any subject. The 
question was, what they should do inorder 
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to encourage the teaching of the extra 
subjects in elementary schools. Should 
they offer more money? He thought not, 
and in fact, believed the money was more 
than sufficient already. The easiest 
thing as it seemed to him was, to assimi- 
late the English to the Scotch Code. 
Under the Scotch Code, grammar was 
introduced as early as the Second Stand- 
ard, and so on with the other subjects of 
history and geography, which the hon. 
Baronet described as essential elements 
in elementary education. He did not 
wish, in seeking to introduce into the 
school course the subjects mentioned 
in the Resolution, to detract in any 
way from the the teaching of read- 
ing, writing and arithmetic. On the 
contrary, he wished to improve that 
teaching, and he was of opinion that 
that result would be attained by the 
course he advocated. In Scotland, 
the grant was a reality. It could be 
earned and secured, whereas in Eng- 
land, as the hon. Baronet had shown, it 
was an illusory thing altogether. No- 
thing could be easier than to assimilate 
the English Code to the Scotch, and this 
he thought would have the effect of 
raising the standard of education. 

Mr. GOLDNEY said, he took as great 
an interest in the spread of education as 
any hon. Member in the House ; but it 
was necessary that in a matter of this 
kind they should proceed step by step, 
and not require children to run before 
they were able to walk. They had two 
great difficulties to contend with in the 
matter. The first was the difficulty of 
inducing the children to go to school, 
and the second was the difficulty of keep- 
ing them there a sufficient time to give 
them an amount of instruction which 
would enable them to carry their educa- 
tion further, should they desire it, when 
they went out into the world. The first 
of these difficulties would be somewhat 
removed when the Act in respect to 
children employed in agriculture came 
into force ; but with respect to the second 
difficulty they had to study the habits of 
the people and consider the views enter- 
tained by the parents. If the children 
were to be detained at school the parents 
would be deprived of the amount of 
family assistance which the labour of 
those children now brought them in, and 
it was necessary to show them that they 
were young to obtain a more than cor- 
responding advantage. He quite agreed 
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with the hon. Baronet the Member for 
Maidstone (Sir John Lubbock), that the 
Reports of the examiners showed that 
there had been a lamentable deficiency 
in the results of the present Code. In 
the first three classes only 88 per cent of 
the children passed ; while in the fourth, 
fifth, and sixth classes the result was 
still more distressing and unsatisfactory. 
In 1873 there passed in the Third Stand- 
ard only 47:13 per cent, in the Fourth 
43°46 per cent, in the Fifth 42°27, and in 
Sixth only 52°56 per cent; so that in 
those Standards more than one-half of 
the children present had proved failures, 
and the ratio of failure to efficiency 
would be raised if an attempt were made 
to cram into them more than they were 
now required to learn. He wished to 
hold out inducements to the children to 
remain in school until, they at least ac- 
quired the rudiments of education; but 
if the standard of education was raised 
to the point suggested by the hon. Ba- 
ronet, it was to be feared that the results 
would not be so satisfactory as under the 
present system, for a few clever children 
would be crammed to the neglect of the 
general body of the pupils. To carry 
out the hon. Baronet’s proposition, 
moreover, would require an alteration 
of the whole Code, whereas, as it stood 
at present, it offered pecuniary en- 
couragement to schoolmasters to teach 
the very subjects in question. Not only 
that, but at present many schoolmasters 
did something more than teach the three 
R’s, and in some of the endowed schools 
in the district with which he was con- 
nected, exhibitions of £6 6s. per head 
were granted to the children, while those 
in the elementary school who had dis- 
tinguished themselves were raised to the 
higher class schools. That was an in- 
ducement to the parents to make some 
sacrifices in the early part of their chil- 
dren’s lives, in the hope of prospective 
advantages, and he thought some pro- 
vision of the same kind might be very 
well instituted by the Education Depart- 
ment. If they raised the standard of 
education too high they would discourage 
both parents and children by the general 
want of success. He hoped the noble 
Lord (Viscount Sandon) who had entered 
on his duties in the Committee of Coun- 
cil on Education, and who was, no doubt, 
as desirous as any of his predecessors to 
advance the education of the country, 
would not be led away by the idea that 
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the present elementary system of educa- 
tion would not be productive of satis. 
factory results. If he was, he might find 
himself, to his regret, taking steps which 
would tend to the neglect of the great 
majority of the children in elementary 
schools. 

Mr. EVANS said, that he was the ma- 
nager of schools in the country, in which 
they had introduced one or more of these 
extra subjects, and he believed that they 
had thereby raised and improved the 
education of the children. He would 
therefore suggest that it was a matter 
worthy of the attention of the Education 
Department, whether something could 
not be done in the direction recom- 
mended by the hon. Baronet the Member 
for Maidstone. 

Mr. RATHBONE thought it was not 
quite apparent to schoolmasters that 
teaching extra subjects would pay them 
for their extra trouble; but he might 
mention that after a complete investiga- 
tion at Liverpool, the best masters 
showed that the extra subjects did pay 
them, and that such teaching raised the 
general intelligence of the school, and 
brought the children up to a higher 
standard. 

Mr. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH, in 
supporting the Motion, said, it was true, 
as the hon. Member for Chippenham 
(Mr. Goldney) had stated, that a large 
proportion of schoolmasters did teach 
the children something more than the 
three rudiments in which they were 
examined bythe Inspector. They taught, 
more or less, geography, history, and 
grammar. But the hon. Member had 
failed to point out that while the Code 
did contemplate a higher examination 
also—namely, that in the so-called extra 
subjects, yet comparatively few school 
teachers presented children for examina- 
tion in those higher subjects. There was 
an apparent inducement to them to teach 
these subjects, for a grant of 3s. was 
offered in the Code for each child that 
passed in one of them. But the fact 
was, that the inducement was apparent 
and not real; for the grant to every 
school was limited by the condition that 
it should not exceed 15s. per child in 
average attendance; and schoolmasters 
knew quite well that even if some of 
their scholars failed in the rudiments, 
and although no extra subjects were 
taught, the school grant would amount 
generally to about 15s. perchild. Thus, 
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there was nothing to gain by presenting 
children for examination in geography, 
history, and so on. Now, it was most 
desirable to encourage some schools at 
least to aspire to something higher than 
the mere rudiments taught by the least 
enterprising teachers, and to make an 
endeavour to throw some degree of charm 
around the instruction given to poor 
children. He (Mr. Kay-Shuttleworth) 
had suggested in that House before, and 
would now once more urge on the De- 
partment represented by his noble Friend 
(Viscount Sandon), that, in the case of 
schools where the extra subjects were 
taught, it was not desirable to impose 
this limit on the grant—that it should 
not surpass 15s. per child. He would 
advise that the other limitation on the 
grant should be maintained—namely, 
that it should never exceed half the in- 
eome, nor half the expenses of the school. 
That was a wise rule. But why refuse 
to give more than 15s. per child to 
schools where, because of the existence 
of a better teaching staff, and because 
additional instruction was given, the ex- 
penses of the school were greater than 
30s. per child? In London schools the 


expense was often nearer 40s. than 30s. ; 
and 34s. would be a fair estimate for a 
good school, where an education was 
given higher than in bare reading, 


writing, and arithmetic. In such cases 
a limit of 17s. might be substituted for 
that of 15s. Let us in England follow 
the example set us by Scotland, and let 
our Code advance in the footsteps of the 
Scotch Code, giving a real instead of a 
merely nominal encouragement to more 
complete education. 

Viscount SANDON thanked the hon. 
Baronet the Member for Maidstone (Sir 
John Lubbock) for the very able and 
temperate manner in which he had 
brought forward this interesting subject. 
It was quite true that he himself and 
the Government had a warm feeling in 
favour of doing all they could to pro- 
mote the noble system of elementary 
education which his right hon. Friend 
opposite (Mr. Forster) had so well in- 
augurated. Mr. Corry—a name never 
mentioned in that House without re- 
spect—was one of the first who moved 
very zealously in the Education Board 
on behalf of those extra subjects. The 
Code had to be settled within three 
weeks or a month of the time when the 
Lord President and himself entered 
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upon office, and they felt that it would 
have been presumptuous on their part, 
after so short an acquaintance with the 
matter, to venture to propose any serious 
alterations in a Code which was the 
work of the careful and skilful men who 
had devoted themselves to the task of 
framing it. Moreover, it was, he thought, 
very undesirable to make frequent 
changes in the Code, whereby the chil- 
dren themselves, the teachers, the In- 
spectors, and others who worked under 
it, might be seriously worried. Again, 
it should be remembered that the Scotch 
Code would only come really into effect 
in Scotland after the 3lst of August 
next. In the Scotch Code some very 
important changes were introduced ; 
and, possibly, after they had had some 
further experience of their operation, 
they might be worthy of imitation in 
this country. The Scotch Code included 
these points—extra payment for supe- 
rior organization and discipline in school ; 
extra payments for extra subjects with- 
out deduction ; extra payments for in- 
telligence and knowledge of subjects by 
classes—all of which were matters of in- 
terest that they would watch with great 
attention to see how they worked in 
Scotland before adopting them in Eng- 
land. Another consideration which made 
it desirable that they should hold their 
hands was, that since 1869 there had 
been an averaged increased attendance 
in their schools of 330,000 children. 
That might be taken to represent an in- 
crease of about 500,000 children on the 
books since 1869. In all probability 
the mass of children thus swept into 
the schools consisted of the least educated 
portion, and it was therefore undesirable 
to raise the standards in the face of that 
poorly educated body of children who 
had lately entered the schools. Again, 
what were the facts as to the number 
of children who passed in the extra sub- 
jects? The average attendance, de- 
ducting infants, was, in 1872, 1,079,000, 
and in 1873 it was 1,191,000, showing 
an increase of 112,000. The number 
of scholars examined in 1872 was 
661,500; in 1873 it was 752,200, show- 
ing an advance of 90,700. Deducting 
52 per cent as the proportion under 10 
years of age, there would remain as the 
numbers to be presented for examination 
in their standards, according to age, in 
1872, 330,000, and in 1873, 370,000. 
But when they came to see how many 
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actually did come under examination 
under the three Standards, IV., V., and 
IV., which the extra subjects affected, 
they found that in 1872 118,700 were 
examined, and in 1873 131,000, being an 
advance of 12,300. That was a very 
small proportion of the children who 
ought properly, according to their age, 
to be examined in the three upper Stan- 
dards. Again, out of those Standards, 
how many passed or were examined in 
extra subjects? In 1872 the number 
was 71,500; in 1873, 77,800, being an 
increase of 6,300. The advance, as 
would be seen, had been somewhat en- 
couraging ; but still, the small number 
of children who at present came under 
examination in the upper Standards, and 
the small number who came up in the 
extra subjects, was a good reason for 
showing great caution in raising the 
Standards. There was a danger that 
they might seriously diminish the num- 
ber of children who passed in the Stan- 
dards, than which nothing could tend so 
much to discourage the scholars, the 
masters, and the teachers. At thesame 
time, he confessed, he thought there 
were reasons why they should not 
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hastily put aside the suggestions of the 
hon. Member for Maidstone—he did not 
mean in respect to the present year, but 


in respect to their future action. He 
felt strongly that under the new Act, 
now that they had made education a 
necessary of life, now that they had in- 
troduced compulsion to so great an ex- 
tent, and now that they had so largely 
increased the charge which the public 
had to bear, both out of the Imperial 
Exchequer and the local rates, a fresh 
responsibility had been placed upon the 
State in regard to education. First, the 
State was under fresh responsibility 
towards the parents. When they took 
the children during the whole education 
period day after day, and year after 
year, the parents had a right to say 
to the State—‘‘ See that our children are 
thoroughly educated.” Then, again, in 
respect to the children themselves, if 
they took them away from work and oc- 
cupied all the time which they used to 
devote to industrial pursuits, the chil- 
dren had a right to claim from the 
State a good return for the honourable 
servitude in which it held them. And, 
as to the country, when they put upon it 
those heavy burdens to which he had 
referred for educational purposes, he 
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thought the nation also had a right to 
look to the Educational Department, to 
see that the education they gave the 
children was suited to make them grow 
up in after life to be thoroughly good 
and useful citizens. The country might 
well require that they should not allow 
the children’s time to be either wasted 
by inferior education, or frittered away 
by fanciful theories of education. The 
country was also entitled to insist that 
the children should be brought up in 
the best habits of morality, in obedience 
to the laws, and in a knowledge of their 
duties as citizens. Those considerations 
made him feel disinclined hastily to re- 
ject the proposal of the hon. Member 
for Maidstone. Moreover, he thought 
that if they were hereafter to keep the 
children habitually in the schools from 
5 to 18, and secure their regular attend- 
ance, the character of the schools was 
likely to deteriorate, unless they intro- 
duced somewhat of, he was going to say, 
a more exciting education than the mere 
study of reading, writing, and summing. 
Speaking on behalf of the Lord Presi- 
dent and himself, however, he wished it 
to be distinctly understood that he could 
give no pledges in detail on that sub- 
ject. He would, however, state very 
briefly the principles on which they would 
approach the consideration of the Code 
for the coming year, and he trusted, from 
the temper which the House had shown, 
that it would put sufficient confidence in 
them to accept his statement. With 
regard to teaching children reading, 
writing, and a sufficient knowledge of 
arithmetic to fit them for after-life, they 
were all agreed that the instruction in 
these elementary subjects should be a 
thoroughly good one; while with re- 
spect to the other subjects which they 
might introduce into their educational 
course, he thought the principle which 
should guide them in their choice should 
be to select those by which a child 
should be taught thoroughly to think 
and to use his intellectual faculties. 
He confessed he did not attach very 
much importance—provided that the ele- 
ments of instruction to which he had 
referred had been given—to what a child 
under the age of 12 actually learnt in 
school. But what he did attach great 
importance to was, that a child should, 
as far as possible, be led to exercise his 
intellectual faculties with pleasure ; and, 
upon this principle, the Government, 
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would approach the consideration of 
the proposed alterations in the Code. 
There was one other principle by 
which the action of the Government 
in the matter would be guided. They 
were determined not to crowd out 
the religious teaching which the great 
mass of parents in this country were 
evidently desirous their children should 
receive, and they would look with great 
jealousy at any tendency to create in 
the minds of the children the idea that 
the State was disposed to set itself on 
the defensive against the teaching of 
religion. That was a feeling which he 
believed was shared by his right hon. 
Friend opposite, who, with such great 
success and such untiring zeal, had ad- 
ministered the Department with which 
he now had the honour to be connected. 
It was a feeling, too, in which he felt 
sure the great majority of the English 
people participated, and while giving 
every attention to this all-important 
matter, there were two other dangers 
which lurked in all those matters which 
the Government would endeavour to 
avoid—namely, that of reducing the 
schools to a dead level, and that of 
cultivating so much the cleverest chil- 
dren as to allow the education of the 
great mass of children to be neglected. 
There was, in his opinion, a good deal 
in the suggestion of his hon. Friend the 
Member for Chippenham (Mr. Goldney) 
with respect to the establishment of ex- 
hibitions from the National Schools to 
schools of a*higher order, as a means of 
getting over the difficulty of having the 
clever children too much attended to. 
By that means an opening would be 
given to children of merit and talent 
which the Government would always be 
very glad to encourage. In conclusion, 
he hoped, under the circumstances of 
the case, the House would allow them 
time to consider the subject, and consult 
those best acquainted with the working 
of the Code, and that they might reserve 
a full statement of the mode in which 
the Government might deem it to be 
their duty to deal with it for another 
year. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he had 
listened with great pleasure to the 
speech of his noble Friend the Vice 
President of the Committee of Council 
on Education, and was glad to find that 
there was a perfect union of principle 
between them as to the main features of 
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the question. He congratulated the 
House and the country on the progress 
which had of late years been made, for 
he thought they were now all agreed 
that it was a perfectly legitimate mode 
of spending the public money to give the 
children who attended the National 
Schools the very best education that it 
was possible they could get during the 
time they remained there, and that 
without confining their acquirements to 
mere reading, writing, and arithmetic, 
they should offer to them the power of 
afterwards increasing their mental cul- 
ture. They were all agreed as to what 
they were aiming at, and the only 
question was, how to accomplish the 
object. With regard to religious edu- 
cation, it was his opinion, and was 
becoming more and more the opinion of 
the country, that, putting aside the reli- 
gious motives of action, upon which there 
was much difference of opinion amongst 
conscientious men, there could be but 
little doubt as far as regarded the 
improvement of the intellect of the 
child, and the increase of the power to 
obtain and use knowledge, that nothing 
would more prevent that power being 
really possessed than by banishing from 
the schools all religious education. But 
the question before the House on the 
present occasion was, whether it was or 
was not advisable to alter the Code by 
encouraging those subjects to which his 
hon. Friend the Member for Maidstone 
(Sir John Lubbock) had invited atten- 
tion? Now, on that point he was not 
surprised at the course which had been 
taken by his noble Friend opposite, for 
it could hardly be expected that so 
soon after his accession to office, he 
should be prepared to issue a fresh 
Code. He quite concurred with him 
also, in thinking that it would be most 
undesirable to make alterations in the 
Code without the fullest consideration. 
The Code prescribed to all masters and 
mistresses the mode in which they should 
conduct their schools; their incomes 
depended upon it, and they ought to 
be made to feel that their efforts were 
not useless, although he fully admitted 
that the time might come when the 
Code might be reconsidered with advan- 
tage, and in the direction which his 
hon. Friend had indicated. He was 
not, at the same time, quite prepared to 
admit the justice of the objections which 
his hon. Friend had advanced. The re- 
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sult with respect to the higher standards 
was, no doubt, as he had pointed out, 
very poor, and it was to be lamented 
that but few children passed in the 
Fifth, and still fewer in the Sixth; but 
the main cause of the backwardness 
which had been complained of was the 
miserableness and irregularity of the 
attendance, and in many cases, the 
want of attendance at all on the part of 
the children, and to remove that should 
be one of the main objects in view. 
Scotland had been referred to, and un- 
doubtedly Scotland was in advance of 
England ; but a fair comparison could 
not be made between England and 
Scotland with respect to the attainments 
of children, for Scotland had been an 
educated country for centuries, and its 
children lived in educated homes. To 
some extent, the bad results in England 
were owing to the fact that so many 
children had been recently swept into 
the schools ; and they were also to some 
extent owing to the fact, that the Stan- 
dards had been raised on the superses- 
sion of the Revised by the New Code. 
The time was, however, coming when we 
might make some change in the direc- 
tion in which it had been made in Scot- 
land, but it was not unreasonable that 
the noble Lord should say that he 
would like to see the results in Scot- 
land before he pledged himself. The 
first considerable difference between 
the English and Scotch Codes was, that 
last year geography and history were 
made subjects of teaching in the Fourth, 
Fifth, and Sixth Standards of the Scotch 
Code; and a knowledge of them was 
made a necessary condition of passing in 
those Standards. He had not supported 
this change without the fullest considera- 
tion, though as regarded history, hemight 
add that there had been some concession 
to Scotch feeling, which was, that on the 
Fourth and Fifth Standards it should be 
Scotch history, and on the Sixth Stan- 
dard only the history of the Imperial 


Government. On visiting a good Scotch. 


school, he found the children well up 
in Scotch history—they remembered the 
glories of Scotland, and were familiar 
with Bannockburn; but, just before 
leaving, he asked whether. any child 
could remember an occasion on which 
the Scotch were beaten by the Eng- 
lish, and it did not appear that any 
scholar could. However, it was worth 
considering whether the time had not 
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arrived when in England we might 
add some teaching in Rcoeraphy and 
history, to the Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth 
Standards. In the Scotch Code, more- 
over, an additional stimulus was given 
by saying that there should be an ave- 
rage attendance grant of 2s., if the 
classes in these upper Standards gene- 
rally passed well, and that independently 
of the special examination. He did not 
wish the noble Lord to pledge himself 
without making the fullest inquiry; but 
the more he considered the matter, the 
more he was convinced that we might 
give a little more public money for the 
general results of the teaching of classes, 
instead of on individual examination. 
There would be an advantage not only 
in making geography and history neces- 
sary to pass in the Standards; but in 
offering a reward for good teaching, if 
the Inspector was satisfied that the 
classes were well conducted. Another 
change made in the Scotch Code, was 
the giving of 4s. instead of 3s., for spe- 
cial subjects, and a further and very im- 
portant change, one well worthy of imi- 
tation in England, was, that a child 
which had passed in the Standards was 
allowed to go up in the special subjects ; 
and he hoped the advisability of grant- 
ing that privilege in England would be 
considered. It would involve the ex- 
penditure of a little more public money ; 
but it could not be much, because chil- 
dren left school at such an early age. 
Then there was the very important 
matter of the 15s. deduction. It was a 
condition of the annual grants that if a 
locality did not raise as much money as 
thepublicgave,a corresponding deduction 
should be made from the grant, and how- 
ever severely that might operate, he did 
notthink that the House could with safety 
depart from that condition. There could 
be no real check unless 6d. was required 
for every 6d. given ; but there was not the 
same reason for saying that the grant 
should never exceed 15s. per child, be- 
cause the cost of education, as it im- 
proved, was necessarily increasing. He 
did not advise, as had been suggested in 
the debate, that the limit should be 
raised from 15s. to 17s., but he thought 
that we might in. England, as in 
Scotland, say that extra subjects should 
not be taken into account in that de- 
duction. This was the way in which 
he thought the difficulty ee be 
most hopefully met.. It was discour- 
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aging to work up in extra subjects, and 
then to discover that no money was 
gained. That was what he should have 
said to his Colleagues had he remained 
in office, and he thought it most candid 
now to give the result of his own expe- 
rience. At the same time, were he in 
the place of the noble Lord, he should 
take a little longer time yet to consider 
the matter; but no doubt the noble 
Lord would consider the matter, and 
he trusted that real progress would be 
made in the Code which he would bring 
before the House next year. 


PEACE PRESERVATION (IRELAND) ACT 
—THE “FLAG OF IRELAND” NEWS- 
PAPER.—OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. OWEN LEWIS, in rising to call 
attention to the warning stated to have 
been given by the Lords Justices of 
Ireland to the ‘‘ Flag of Ireland ”’ news- 
paper, said, he was anxious not to be 
misunderstood ; he did not sympathize 
with the articles in the paper; he ob- 
jected to what had been done by the 
Judges — although, doubtless, acting 
within the letter of the law—irrespec- 


tive of the merits of the case as regarded 


the contents of the articles. Every 
British subject accused of a crime was 
entitled to examination and trial in pub- 
lic, and to every opportunity of defend- 
ing himself; and it was unconstitutional 
for the functions of counsel, Judge, and 
juror to be exercised by the same person, 
as had been done in the case under 
notice. ‘The conduct of the Government 
in the affair, too, was unconstitutional 
and arbitrary, for if the law had been 
violated, the offender should have been 
brought to trial, and heard in his own 
defence—a right enjoyed by the greatest 
malefactor. That no conviction could 
be obtained in the case of political pri- 
soners, owing to the prejudices of the 
juries, he denied, for the Fenian leaders 
were convicted, as also were certain 
Dublin journalists in 1867 or 1868. 
Wherever the case was clearly proved, 
the Crown could rely on obtaining a 
conviction, and the Irish people could 
not be expected to feel respect for the 
Constitution, if its elementary principles 
were set aside, when they themselves 
were concerned. Precept being better 
than practice, the Government ought to 
set the example of scrupulous regard 
for the letter of the Constitution. If 
Irishmen were to become as contented 
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as Englishmen, they must be treated in 
the same manner, and one could imagine 
what excitement would arise in England 
if it were announced in The Times that 
the Home Secretary had given a warn- 
ing toan English newspaper. He hoped 
that was the last time such arbitrary 
measures would be adopted. Perhaps 
justification might be attempted by the 
Ministry on the ground that the law had 
been passed by the previous Govern- 
ment; but if the law were bad, as he 
thought it was, it was alike idle and 
unjust to take shelter under any such 
excuse, for their successors incurred 
equal responsibility by enforcing it. 
Already, much evil had been wrought 
in Ireland by the law, and instead of 
good being done, discontent and angry 
feelings were aroused by such an arbi- 
trary proceeding as that which he com- 
plained of. The Irish people were no 
worse than the Englisli publicans, and 
the Government having undertaken to 
relieve the latter from oppressive legis- 
lation, the former were entitled to simi- 
lar treatment. The country had never 
been more peaceful, for the Fenian or- 
ganization was dead, and the people 
were devoting themselves to a constitu- 
tional organization, working in the light 
of day. It was inopportune at such a 
time, therefore, to take a step which 
would tend to create discontent, and to 
make Irishmen think it was useless to 
employ constitutional means to effect 
their objects. He feared he was plead- 
ing for an unpopular cause, but he ap- 
pealed to Englishmen’s love of fair play. 
He appealed for justice and fair play for 
his country, and he trusted he should 
not appeal in vain. 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH 
said, he could not complain of any 
want of moderation and fairness in the 
speech of the hon. Member for Carlow 
Borough (Mr. Owen Lewis). He pre- 
sumed the subject had been brought for- 
ward rather in order to call attention to 
the circumstances than with any serious 
wish to obtain the Papers to which the 
Notice of Motion of the hon. Member 
referred. As regarded the newspaper 
itself, it would probably be hardly worth 
while to have its contents printed for 
the information of the House, while the 
warning which had been served was 
simply a copy of the notice which had 
been given on similar occasions by the 
late Government. It seemed to him 
that the speech of the hon. Gentleman 
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had proceeded on a mistaken assump- 
tion. Probably it was not necessary on 
this occasion to defend the policy of the 
Peace Preservation Acts, and, in parti- 
cular, of the clause that related to the 

atter now before the House; but he 
thought the hon. Member had hardly 
given sufficient weight to the circum- 
stance that the state of Ireland was 
widely different from that of England. 
Both in 1870 and in 1873 Parliament 
thought it necessary, for the better se- 
curity of life and property in Ireland, 
that certain exceptional laws should be 
enacted with reference to that part of the 
United Kingdom, and among those laws 
was the clause which gave Government 
exceptional powers with regard to the 
Press, Now, in England, those excep- 
tional powers were not required, and, 
therefore, had never been demanded. 
If sedition was circulated in England, as 
it might be in some obscure newspapers, 
they knew that, thanks to the good sense 
and loyalty of Englishmen, and to the 
opportunities they enjoyed of learning 
the whole of the facts from other news- 
papers, an independent judgment was 
formed on the matter discussed, and the 
seditious expressions practically did no 
harm. But he was afraid that in Ire- 
land the case was still widely different, 
for a spirit of disaffection still existed 
there which might be easily fanned into 
aflame by writings of the kind to which 
the hon. Member had referred; and, so 
far from the people having before them 
newspapers of every shade of poli- 
tics, almost the only popular literature 
circulated in Ireland was of a kind that 
was unfavourable to the cause of order 
and loyalty and good government. 
[‘*No, no.”] Hon Members cried 
‘‘No;”’ but to illustrate what he had 
said, he would quote a passage or two 
from the articles which had led Govern- 
ment to take the step which had just 
been criticized. The paper in question 
was Zhe Flag of Ireland, which had a 
large circulation among the more igno- 
rant classes. One of the articles to 
which he alluded spoke of Her Majesty 
as ‘‘ the foreign lady that holds Ireland 
in subjection against their wishes’— 
that was, the wishes of Irishmen. Again, 
referring to opinions expressed by Mr. 
Goldwin Smith in a lettter which had 
been published in one of the London 
daily papers, it remarked that they 
showed ‘‘the desperate hopelessness of 
Treland’s obtaining from England by 
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eaceable means that which her enemies 
had united in refusing to her.” It also 
pointedly alluded to the Fenian dis- 
turbances as the only means by which 
Irishmen could hope that their griey- 
ances would be redressed. He had not 
come down provided with a copy of the 
paper, or he would have shown the 
House in some detail what kind of a 
publication it was. But he might state 
generally that its whole tone was con- 
trary to the cause of order and good go- 
vernment. During the war which this 
country had recently been compelled to 
wage upon the Gold Coast, articles ap- 
peared in this Flag of reland speaking of 
the British Army as if it had been the 
army of analien and hostilerace, glorying 
in the report which came to thiscountry— 
and which fortunately proved untrue— 
that our forces, including many Irishmen, 
had been surrounded and cut off by the 
army of the Ashantee King, and going 
so far as to express a wish for ‘“‘ more 
power to the Ashantees.” [An hon. 
Member: What paper is that in?] 
What paper? The Flag of Ireland. It 
contained notices of Fenian meetings 
in America, and portions of the journal 
of O’Donovan Rossa whilst in prison 
appeared in it at frequent intervals. 
And while this was the character of the 
journal, what had the Government done ? 
To listen tothe hon. Member, the House 
might suppose that the proprietors of this 
paper had been overwhelmed with ruin. 
Government had merely done what had 
been approved, when the Peace Preser- 
vation Acts were passing through the 
House, by hon. Members who were in- 
cluded in what was called the National 
Party of Ireland. [‘‘ No, no.”] They 
had supported the idea of a ‘“ warn- 
ing,’ with the object of securing that an 
offending newspaper might not unduly 
suffer. He had referred to the debates, 
and had found that an Irish Member 
well known and respected in the House 
—he referred to the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Kildare (Mr. Cogan) 
—said, in supporting the insertion of a 
clause providing that a warning should 
be given before confiscation— 
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“He trusted the Government would listen 
to the suggestion that they should first give a 
warning to the newspaper proprietor before 
proceeding to the extremity of seizing the plant 
of the newspaper. This arrangement would 
have one good effect; a Government would 
hesitate long before taking the extreme course, 
but a warning would be a more simple matter, 
and could be given without so much deliberation, 
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and might be the means of rendering it un- 
necessary at all to have recourse to it.”’—([3 
Hansard, cc. 651.] 


As a matter of fact, what was this warn- 
ing? It was what the word denoted, 
and nothing more. It called the atten- 
tion of the editor of the newspaper, who 
might himself have been merely careless 
in the matter, though he feared that 
could hardly have been the case with 
the editor of The Flag of Ireland, to the 
fact that some of his contributors had 
been either imprudent or disloyal ; and 
it pointed out to him that he ought to 
change the tone of the articles in his 
paper in order to save himself from the 
penalties of the law. Why, if the Go- 
vernment had brought an action against 
this newspaper, the mere cost of defend- 
ing it might have ruined the editor and 
proprietor, and have placed them in an in- 
finitely worse position than they were at 
present. He had endeavoured to explain 
to the House the real nature and effect 
of the proceeding; he had read pas- 
sages from the articles on which that 
proceeding had been taken; he had 
also explained the mischief which might 
be done in Ireland by the free and con- 
stant circulation of opinions such as he 
had quoted—mischief which he believed 
was beyond almost anything which 
people in England could conceive ; and 
under the circumstances, he trusted the 
House would be of opinion that in this 
matter the Irish Government had not 
exceeded their duty. He could assure 
them that it was no pleasure to Govern- 


ment to put exceptional provisions of. 


the law into force ; but where it appeared 
to be necessary for the safety of the 
country, and for the security of life and 
property, to prevent seditious opinions 
from taking root among the ignorant 
masses of the people, Government would 
not hesitate to take the course which 
duty demanded. 

Sm PATRICK O’BRIEN said, the 
observations they had just listened to 
were such as they might have expected 
to hear at the period when there were 
difficulties in Ireland, and when strong 
expressions were uttered throughout the 
country. At the present time, however, 
they sounded strange, for the condition 
of Ireland was now, and had been for 
the last twelve months, notoriously quiet. 
The right hon. Gentleman had not 
brought forward a single truth — nor 
even a single untruth, to warrant. the 
step which had been taken, and which 
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was calculated to do harm, and arouse 
angry feelings. He (Sir Patrick O’Brien) 
was not there to support Zhe Flag of Ire- 
land, or The Irishman, and much less The 
Nation. Those journals had the strength 
of their convictions and the manliness to 
express their opinions. He was one of 
those who, having a strong faith in his 
country, had always advocated its con- 
nection with the English nation. [ Hear, 
hear!’’] Hon. Gentlemen might sneer 
at him, and hon. Gentlemen behind him 
might also sneer, for, probably, it was 
inconvenient that he should express these 
opinions, but he thought the right hon. 
Baronet should, before attempting to 
rule Ireland, inquire what its Constitu- 
tion was, and not merely refer to olden 
days. By olden days he meant last year. 
[Laughter.| It was all very well for the 
right hon. Gentleman at the head of the 
Woods and Forests to smile; but he 
thought some respect should be shown to 
those who had been 20 yearsin that House, 
when they rose to express the opinions 
that were within them. He saw on the 
other side an hon. Gentleman who at- 
tempted to speak last night on Navy 
administration, and the (Sir Patrick 
O’Brien) cheered the hon. Member. A 
friend asked him at the levee that day 
why he had done so? and he replied 
that the hon. Member was talking so 
extraordinarily, that a cheer would be 
the best thing to discompose him. And 
this was the right hon. Gentleman who 
was attempting to interfere with him now. 
[Laughter.| He had not risen in his 
wests to be suddenly put down. He had 
nown of many attempts to sit upon 
men in that House ; but he was not going 
to submit to it. [Zaughter.] To hon. 
Gentlemen opposite the idea of laughing 
seemed to be a most charming thing. 

Mr. SPEAKER reminded the hon. 
Baronet that he must confine his remarks 
to the Question before the House and 
address them to the Chair. 

Sm PATRICK O’BRIEN went on to 
say, that when a question affecting the 
Irish Press was brought forward, hon. 
Gentlemen opposite attempted to make 
hon. Members sit down, and laughed at 
the principle of a free Press in the person 
of its humble advocate. For the last four 
or five years he had, with other hon. Gen- 
tlemen, attempted to oppose certain mea- 
sures introduced by the late Government, 
and as he had ventured in the most re- 
spectful manner to express the opinions 
of the people of his country, he could 
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not understand why his rising on this 
oceasion should be a signal for laughter 
on the part of hon. Gentlemen opposite. 
They had a majority of 50. He knew that 
well, and he had never expected that the 
party he was connected with would at the 
late election have had a triumphant ma- 
jority; but, atthe same time, his opinion 
had always been that a majority was a 
disadvantage when it was too great. He 
complained that the right hon. Baronet 
had taken an isolated case, instead of 
considering the general subject of the 
Press of Ireland; and he believed the 
argument, that in this instance the power 
of England was necessary to crush a 
paper, would have an injurious effect. 
Last evening, the question whether an 
iron-clad should have six or eight inches 
of armour was considered all important 
to the English nation, and discussed 
patiently; but it would be known that 
when the interests of the Irish Press 
were brought forward, with respect to 
its freedom of expression, the cry was 
raised—‘‘ We have a majority of 50; 
sit down, we will not hear you.” 

Mr. BUTT said, it was somewhat 
unfortunate that’ no one had brought 
before the House the articles in eonse- 
quence of which the warning was given. 
The real question was, whether those 
articles were justifiable or not. He could, 
in a sense, speak disinterestedly on the 
point, because the articles contained an 
attack upon himself. One of them was 
a reply to Mr. Froude, and said that 
Trish rebels had fought bravely. That, 
he believed, was a fact which few would 
deny. At the same time, he admitted 
the writer ought not to have described 
the Queen as ‘‘a foreign lady.” Still, 
that expression would have passed un- 
noticed, but for the publicity given to it 
by the warning. It was worthy of re- 
mark that the leading Conservative paper 
in Ireland, The Dublin Evening Mail, de- 
nounced the warning in the strongest 
terms, and believed it to be a hoax 
practised to bring the Government into 
contempt. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland spoke of 
a warning as a light matter; but what 
was a warning? Why, once a warning 


was given, a paper held its life at the 
pleasure of the Lord Lieutenant. With- 
out charge, without accusation, without 
notice, the Lord Lieutenant could seize 
the type, and plant, and everything con- 
nected with that paper, and confiscate 
them. 


Therefore, the effect of a warning 
Sir Patrick O Brien 
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tion of a free journal to one actually in 
chains. These extreme powers were 
given to be used in extreme cases. If, 
indeed, seditious language was being 
employed throughout the country, if 
there was danger of insurrection, if 
drillings and seditious meetings were 
being held, then Government might 
fairly say—‘‘ We are entrusted with those 
tremendous powers exactly for this crisis, 
and we must use them.” He could 
understand such language at such a time, 
and neither the House nor any reason- 
able man could blame them for holdi 
it. But there was nothing of the kin 
now. The country was in extreme tran- 
quillity, and therefore Government was 
not justified in seizing on a mere chance 
expression in order to use this tremen- 
dous power. He believed the language 
was harmless, and so was that of the 
other article to which the right hon. 
Baronet referred, except for the publicity 
which the warning of the Government 
had given it. The effect of the arbitrary 
act of the Government was to attract 
sympathy to the man whom people 
would otherwise condemn. It was for 
the following reason that he strongly 
objected to the use which had been made 
of the Act of Parliament in this instance. 
It was exceedingly unfortunate that the 
very day when a Nobleman was to enter 
Dublin—and did enter it—whom the 
Irish people were willing to receive with 
the respect due to his exalted rank, and 
to his character as Representative of the 
Sovereign, should have been chosen, as 
if to inaugurate a new system of coercion 
and repression; and still more unfor- 
tunate that, in the evening of that day, 
a measure of justice and fair dealing to 
Ireland should have been rejected by 
that House. He and his Friends would 
offer no factious opposition to Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government in their dealings with 
Ireland, and as far as any efforts of 
theirs could avail to maintain peace and 
tranquillity in the country they would be 
exerted ; but he believed those efforts 
would be vain if popular feeling was ex- 
cited and exasperated by measures of 
repression which could not be calmly 
weighed by the people of Ireland. He 
earnestly hoped the government of Ire- 
land would not be continued in the spirit 
of this Act. It was true that there had 
been great discontent in Ireland a few 
years ago, but that discontent had passed 
away, and the Government might believe 
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him that they would do more by one 
warning, like that given, to arouse dis- 
content in Ireland than anything else 
that he could suppose. He believed, in 
his soul, that such warnings would make 
many rebels. a vonage a 
repared to use those powers, they ought 
Eiotedl cautiously. Pot they wins poe 
oppressively, he believed the people of 
Ireland would lose confidence in the Go- 
vernment. If the Government placed a 
newspaper in the ‘‘dock,” the effect 
would be to destroy its commercial credit. 
It was a punishment that ought not to 
be used without public necessity. Were 
right hon. Gentlemen opposite prepared 
to follow it up? Suppose next week 
The Flag of Ireland justified what it had 
done by language such as might be found 
in many an English writer, for instance, 
equal to the expression referred to, in 
speaking of the Queen as “a foreign 
lady,”’ which, though true in a sense, he 
would admit was objectionable, were the 
Government prepared to crush it? If 
they did so, they might drive the paper 
into some remote locality to be pub- 
lished; it might, for instance, be pub- 
lished at Holyhead, or any other place 
out of the country. He hoped the Go- 
vernment would not persevere in such a 
course; for, if they did, they would do 
more to revive Fenianism than could be 
done by all the seditious speeches and 
writings which might be uttered and 
published in Ireland for many years. 
Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Dr. Batt) said, he perfectly 
remembered what occurred in that House 
when the Peace Preservation Act of 
1870 was introduced by one of the most 
liberal Members who ever sat in Parlia- 
ment, Mr. Chichester Fortescue. At 
that period an extraordinary amount of 
agrarian crime existed in Ireland; the 
Bill was aimed primarily at that; but, 
because agrarian crime was found to be 
often instigated and excited by news- 
paper articles in Ireland, clauses were 
introduced for the purpose of enabling 
the Government to prevent the diffusion 
of writings calculated to lead to such 
results. The Government of that day 
had no desire to interfere with the free- 
dom of the Press; what they desired 
was to prevent the Press from taking 
means for the dissemination of incite- 


ments which might lead to the commis- 
sion of the very offences at which the 
rest of the Bill was aimed. What were 
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called ‘‘the warning provisions,’’ there- 
fore, were introduced into the Bill, and 
they were introduced in the interests of 
the newspapers themselves. It was 
— out in the House, that men had 

een held answerable for articles in 
newspapers brought up cumulatively 
against them, while if the owners of the 
papers had had their attention called to 
their nature they would never have 
suffered them to be continued. He him- 
self had experience of the fact, for he 
was counsel in a prosecution in a. 
case in which he had reason to believe 
that one of the worst articles, on which 
a verdict was obtained, was not written 
by the editor of the paper at all, and 
might have been inserted without his 
knowledge. The object of a warning, 
therefore, was simply to inform the 
editor that whoever had written a par- 
ticular article had transgressed the law. 
By calling his attention to it, he was 
saved from being visited with punish- 
ment for want of knowledge of what 
was passing in his paper. What could 
be more fair than that before you 
punished a man you should give him 
notice that a course was being entered 
upon which, if pursued, must inevitably 
lead to that result? The hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. Owen Lewis) who introduced 


this subject asked, why did not the Go- 


vernment prosecute? That was the 
very thing to which he would object. 
He objected to prosecute a person with- 
out telling him—‘‘ If you pursue such a 
course we will prosecute you.” He 
would never be a party to the prosecu- 
tion of a newspaper proprietor for an 
offence, of the commission of which, he 
might not have been aware. But it was 
a different thing when notice was given ; 
the proprietor was then forewarned, and 
whatever he did afterwards he did at his 
peril. His hon. and learned Friend who 
spoke last endeavoured to slur over an 
expression in one of the articles which 
led to the warning. That was an ex- 
pression which ought not to be slurred 
over. It was no light matter for any 
man to propagate in Ireland that Her 
Majesty was ‘‘a foreign woman who 
held possession of the country against 
the will of the people.” He found that 
another newspaper last Saturday—and 
he was not certain that the same person 
was not the owner of both newspapers— 
pointed to that expression as relating 
unmistakably to the Queen. Now, such 
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language was not to be confounded with 
calm historical or philosophic discussion 
relative to the position of Ireland. That 
mode of writing of the Sovereign must, 
he contended, be denounced by every 
right-minded man. If the paper in 
question contained nothing but idle, 
empty, bombastic expressions without 
meaning, he, for his part, would never 
urge in that House or elsewhere that the 
slightest action should be taken against 
it, but would rather leave all such publi- 
-eations to the obscurity which they 
deserved. The case was, however, dif- 
ferent when there was a plain, unmis- 
takable expression such as that under 
discussion; and it was the duty of the 
Executive, he maintained, to say to the 
editor of the paper in which it appeared, 
“Look at that expression. Can you 
justify it; can you excuse it? It may 
have been written without your sanction, 
and published inadvertently. There it 
is, however, and we wish to point it out 
to you, and to tell you that such language 
must proceed no further.” Such a 


warning was justified by the principles 
which had been laid down by Mr. 
Chichester Fortescue in the warning 


clauses of the Act of 1870, which were 
framed to prevent a paper proceeding in 
a perilous path. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY contended 
that the right hon. Gentleman who had 
just spoken had placed before the House 
a totally wrong issue. That the expres- 
sion complained of was one which ought 
not to have been used was the opinion 
of the people of Ireland themselves, and 
he protested against its being said that 
it received the smallest sanction or sym- 
pathy either from them or any hon. 
Member from Ireland in that House. At 
the same time heregretted that the words 
of the article itself had not been laid be- 
fore the House so that they might better 
determine whether the course adopted 
by the officers of the Government was 
merited. "What he objected to was, that 
the law should be put in force by such 
means instead of appealing to the usual 
constitutional tribunals. The right hon. 
Gentleman also alleged that the warning 
was given in a friendly spirit to the 
newspaper ; but did he not rather mean 
to say that on the commission of the 
next offence an arbitrary use would be 
made of the law, that the proprietor’s 
property would be seized, and confiscated 
without trial before a jury. He would 


The Attorney General for Lreland 
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remind the right hon. Gentleman that 
within a recent period, persons who had 
been guilty of similar offences had been 
prosecuted in the regular way and con- 
victed by juries in Ireland; but the 
warning of a newspaper by three per- 
sons who only occupied office temporarily 
as Lords Justices certainly afforded a 
most remarkable illustration of the way 
in which that country was governed. If 
Ireland had a regular Government, such 
a warning would never have been issued, 
and he would remind the House that pub- 
lic meetings, attended by hon. Members 
of Parliament, were held in England, at 
which Republican and Communistic prin- 
ciples were propagated with impunity, 
and that persons who had attempted to 
disseminate such principles in Ireland 
had been hunted out of Cork—-one of its 
cities which was supposed to be most 
disaffected. Indeed, he defied anyone 
to succeed in getting up a Republican 
meeting in the whole of Ireland. Some 
of those in that country who were mixed 
up with Fenianism—which he did not for 
a moment defend— however mistaken 
their conduct might have been, were ac- 
tuated by the noblest motives, and he re- 
gretted very much that when an effort 
was being made to win back the people 
to Constitutional courses, three Gentle- 
men should have exercised so inju- 
diciously the power which the law gave 
them for the express purpose that it 
should be employed only in suppressing 
grave sedition. 

Mr. DIGBY regretted to find that 
on that occasion the loyalty of Irish 
Members had been impugned, not di- 
rectly, but by implication, and he gladly 
seized the opportunity of expressing in 
the British House of Commons his utter 
condemnation of the writing in some of 
the Irish newspapers. He deplored 
their language, and felt the most pro- 
found contempt for it. When he heard: 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland quote 
expressions in which the writers exulted 
in the humiliation of the Imperial Forces 
and the defeat even of their own country- 
men—for Irish soldiers served in the 
Queen’s Army—he could not endure the 
language such infamous writers em- 
ployed. But he was sorry the debate 
had occurred. Why should they ques- 
tion the loyal allegiance of Home 
Rulers? He could truly say that his 
motive in joining that body was, that he 
thought it offered an opportunity of 
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getting at the bottom of Irish discon- 
tent, and a fair ground for a real union 
with this country. He agreed with the 
hon. Member who spoke last, that it 
should not be supposed that Irish Mem- 
bers in any way encouraged the miser- 
able and seditious scribes who wrote the 
articles complained of, and which would 
never appear if the Government would 
only place confidence in those who were 
the recognized leaders of the Irish people, 
instead of relying on exceptional laws 
which insulted the country, such as that 
under which the warning had been given 
to the paper in question. By enacting 
these exceptional laws they put Ireland 
in a position of inferiority. They were 
unwise because they did not trust to the 
honour, good sense, and patriotism of 
the Irish people, and, further, they were 
addressed more to England and Scotland 
than they were to Ireland, where public 
opinion was emphatically condemnatory 
of them ; and to his own knowledge the 
Roman Catholic priests in the Queen’s 
County did all in their power to prevent 
their circulation. 

Mr. RONAYNE said, he understood 
the right hon. Gentleman the Attorney 
General for Ireland to say that the notice 
had been given in kindness and con- 
sideration—in fact, as a warning—that 
if a similar course was persisted in, it 
would be followed by a legal prose- 
cution. If that were so, he for one 
would not object, especially if it were 
conducted in a constitutional manner; 
but if the notice was to be followed 
by a policeman from the Castle with a 
waggon to take off the presses and 
types of the establishment, he could not 
see where the kindness was. There 
was no denying that disaffection and 
sedition existed in Ireland, and one prin- 
cipal cause of that was the existence and 
enforcement of laws of a coercive cha- 
racter. The whole history of that country 
was a vicious circle of coercion and sedi- 
tion—sedition because of coercion and 
coercion because of sedition, and there 
was no instance of a concession having 
been made to Ireland except it was 
wrung from this country by a display of 
disaffection and disloyalty. That was 
the case in 1782, upon the declaration 
of Irish independence. Catholic Eman- 
cipation had been wrung from the Go- 
vernment of the Duke of Wellington 
and Sir Robert Peel by the terror in- 
spired by the Clare election and the 
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fear of civil war; and they had lately 
heard the then Prime Minister and 
Lord Derby declare that it was in de- 
ference to Fenianism he had consented 
to disestablish and disendow the Irish 
Church. The reason of a great deal of 
the present inflammatory writing which 
appeared arose from the fact that Irish- 
men could not even meet as delegates 
and select men of thought and position to 
represent them, and the result was that 
language was used resenting the despo- 
tism with which Englishmen attempted 
to govern Ireland. 

Mr. GREGORY said, he thought 
that, after the course that had been 
taken by Irish Members, there ought 
to be some expression of opinion from 
some independent English Members. 
Much of the language used to-night was 
applicable, not to the present Govern- 
ment, but to that which was in power 
when the Irish Coercion Act was passed. 
That language had, however, nothing 
to do with the question before the 
House, for the Act was passed almost 
with unanimity, and the late Govern- 
ment thought it necessary, and the House 
accepted it on their recommendation. 
Moreover, there was much reason to 
believe that the present tranquillity of 
Ireland was secured by the Act being 
put in operation—[‘‘ No, no!” }]—and 
if the Government attempted to with- 
draw the Act from the proclaimed dis- 
tricts, a protest would come up from 
everyone charged with the preservation 
of the peace in those districts. [‘‘ No !’’] 
At all events, the Act was only put in 
operation in consequence of the repre- 
sentations of those who were responsible 
for the peace of those districts. The Act 
having received the assent of the Legis- 
lature, was it to be enforced, or was it 
to remain a dead letter in the hands of 
the present Government? It should be 
remembered that the warning of which 
complaint was made was not for a single 


isolated Act or expression, but had been 
called forth by the whole tone and tenor 


of the newspaper in question. It was 
an act of mercy towards that journal 
as well as to other newspapers in Ire- 
land which might follow in the same 
course. If a newspaper in this country 
had been proceeded against it would 
not have been by a warning, but by an 
indictment against the proprietors. 

Str JOSEPH M‘KENNA said, the 


hon. Member for East Sussex (Mr, 
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Gregory) was in error in attributing the 
tranquillity which prevailed in Ireland to 
the operation of the Coercion Act, he 
could assure the House, from extensive 
acquaintance with many parts of the 
country, that the peace which at present 
existed in Ireland was not in conse- 
quence of the Coercion Act and its ap- 
plication, but in spite of it. He trusted 
that the Secretary for Ireland would 
give the House an assurance that after 
the ‘“‘warning” that had been given, 
he did not intend to proceed against 
any newspaper except in the regular 
course of prosecution. 


Question, ‘‘That the said Resolution 
be now read a second time,” put, and 
agreed to. 


Resolution agreed to:—Bill ordered to 
be brought in by Mr. Rarxes, Mr. 
Cuancettor of the Excnequrr, and 
Mr. Witiram Henry Smrrs. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. 


EAST INDIA ANNUITY FUNDS BILL. 
(Mr. Raikes, Lord George Hamilton, Mr. William 
Henry Smith.) 

{srt 30.] THIRD READING. 


Order for Third Reading read. 

Mr. BECKETT - DENISON said, 
that, after the result of the division of 
last evening, he should offer no further 
opposition to the passing of the measure, 
though he must take that opportunity 
of a gon his opinion that the Annuity 
Fund was the property of those who had 
contributed to it, and that their claims 
ought to have been equitably settled by 
arbitration. He also wished to explain 
that in the last Parliament, after the 
litigation upon the subject, he brought 
the matter before the House, and would 
have had the support of the then Solici- 
tor General—-now Lord Ooleridge—were 
it not that his Lordship had been counsel 
in the case for the claimants. 


Bill read the third time, and passed. 


MONASTIC AND CONVENTUAL INSTI- 
TUTIONS BILL. 
POSTPONEMENT OF SECOND READING. 

On the Motion of Mr. Nzewpzeats 
the second reading of this Bill was post- 
poned till Tuesday, the 2nd of June. 


Sir Joseph M’ Kenna 


{LORDS} 
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CHAIN CABLES AND ANCHORS BILL, 

Acts read ; considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Resolved, That the Chairman be directed to 
move the House, that leave be given to bring in 
a Bill to amend the Law respecting the proving 
and sale of Chain Cables and Anchors. 

Resolution reported: — Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Sir Cuartes ADDERLEY and 
Mr. CavenpisH Bentinck. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 85,] 


BOARD OF TRADE ARBITRATIONS, IN- 
QUIRIES, &C. BILL. 


On Motion of Sir Cuartes AppERLEY, Bill to 
amend the powers of the Board of Trade with 
— to inquiries, arbitrations, appointments, 
and other matters under special Acts, and to 
amend the Regulation of Railways Act, 1873, 
so far as regards the reference of differences to 
the Railway Commissioners in lieu of Arbitra- 
tors, ordered to be brought in by Sir Cuaries 
Apperiey and Mr. Cavenpisu Bentinck. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [ Bill 86. ] 


House adjourned at half 


after Twelve o'clock 
till Monday next. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, 4th May, 1874. 


MINUTES.]—Pusuic Bruis—First Reading— 
East India Annuity Funds* (51); Gas and 
Water Orders Confirmation* (52); Landed 
Property (Ireland) * (53). 


Second Reading — Hertford College, Oxford * 
46); Public Works Loan Commissioners 
Loans to School Boards) * (23). 

Committee — Report — Harbour Dues (Isle of 
Man) * (34). 

Third Reading—Bishop of Calcutta (Leave of 
Absence) * (35), and passed. 


THE PEACE OF EUROPE. 
MOTION FOR PAPERS. 


Eart RUSSELL rose to move an 
Address for Copies of any correspondence 
relating to the maintenance of the Peace 
of Europe with the Governments of the 
Emperor of Germany, the Emperor of 
Austria, the Emperor of Russia, and the 
French Republic, which can be commu- 
nicated without injury to the public 
service. The noble Earl (who was very 
imperfectly heard), said, that, as he had 
not taken any part in the debate on the 
Address in reply to the Speech from the 
Throne on the opening of Parliament, 
he might, perhaps, be permitted to say 
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a few words with reference to the late 
change of Ministry. Many years ago, 
when addressing those who were then 
his constituents in the City of London, 
he told them that when the people of 
England—who were the ultimate Court 
of Appeal — found that reforms were 
progressing too slowly, they always 
manifested a great disposition to place 
in power that party whose object was 
to reform and to preserve; but when, 
on the contrary, they thought matters 
were hurried on too quickly, they mani- 
fested an equal disposition to place in 
power those whose chief object was to 

reserve and to reform. For himself, he 
und no fault with that disposition. He 
thought the one party was required to be 
in'power at one time, and the other 
at other times, and that was plainly the 
opinion of the country. Therefore the 
inquiry he was about to address to the 
noble Earl the Secretary of Foreign 
Affairs was not one conceived in a spirit 
of hostility to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. That inquiry had reference to 
the state of Europe, and to the inten- 
tions of the Government on certain 
eventualities. In the first place, he 
would remind their Lordships that the 
state of Europe five years ago was one 
of great apparent tranquillity, and there 
seemed, according to a statement of the 
then existing Government, to be no 
danger of a rupture of that peace; yet 
people who were well informed knew 
that at that very time there was a deter- 
mination on the part of the people of 
Germany to have a unity of Germany, 
and, on the other hand, a determination 
on thepart of the French to obtain the Left 
Bank of the Rhine. Their Lordships were 
aware of the events which had since oc- 
curred, and what he now wished to know 
was whether the symptoms of agitation 
and hostility which at present were to be 
perceived, were the subsiding waves of a 
past storm, or the omens of coming tem- 
ae They had it from a great man, 

ield Marshal Moltke, in a statement 


made recently by him to the German 
Parliament, that what Germany had ob- 
tained in five months would require 50 


years to consolidate. On the other 
side, he had been told by people well 
informed, that the whole of the French 
Army, from the highest marshal down to 
the lowest ensign, were determined to 
have their revenge for what they re- 


garded as a spoliation of the territory of 
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France and the rupture of her integrity 
by the annexation of Alsace and Tor 
raine. The question, then, was whether 
the symptoms now perceived were those 
of an approaching storm, or whether, 
notwithstanding those symptoms, we 
might remain for some years in peace 
and tranquillity. Ifthey were the signs 
of storms, and if the peace of Europe 
was likely to be disturbed, it would be 
desirable to know whether Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government would be in that ease 
prepared to take measures to preserve 
the peace of Europe? For his own part, 
he was convinced that such was the vast 
influence of England in the councils of 
Europe, that it would be in her power to 
preserve the general peace. He did not 
think any Power would venture to dis- 
turb it if there was a strong alliance be- 
tween England and the other Powers 
determined to preserve the peace of 
Europe. He imagined, in the first 
place, that they might rely on Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government adhering to all the 
engagements and all the Treaties by 
which the Crown of Great Britian was 
bound to her allies. On this point he 
hoped there would be no attempt to 
evade or shirk those positive engage- 
ments which the Crown of this country 
had entered into. He trusted, in the 
next place, that if there was any danger 
to the peace of Europe the whole influ- 
ence of Great Britain would be exercised 
for the purpose of preserving that peace. 
There could be no disturbance of the 
peace of Europe, without the infliction 
of great evils on this country. It was 
not only that trade would suffer, but 
also the social happiness, the progress of 
liberty, and the advance of arts and civi- 
lization would be endangered. A great 
man, who had great influence—and 
ought to have great influence—in the 
councils of Germany, had declared that 
it was necessary for the Empire to have 
a standing army of 400,000. Hedid not 
require the noble Earl (the Earl of 
Derby) to give him any information 
which would be injurious to the public 
service, but he thought the subject was 
one of such interest to Parliament and 
the country, that any information the 
noble Earl could give, and which would 
enable the country to form an opinion, 
so as to prepare for coming events, 
would be very valuable at the present 
time. The noble Earl then moved for 
the Papers. 


of Europe. 
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Moved, That an humble Address be presented 
to Her Majesty for, Copies of any correspond- 
ence relating to the maintenance of the Peace of 
Europe with the Governments of the Emperor 
of Germany, the Emperor of Austria, the Em- 
peror of Russia, and the French Republic which 
can be communicated without injury to the pub- 
lic service.—(The Earl Russell.) 


Tue Eart or DERBY: My Lords, 
the tone and language of the noble 
Earl who has moved for Papers are of 
themselves sufficient to convince the Go- 
vernment that he did not introduce the 
subject in any hostile spirit; and I am 
ready to admit that no subject could be 
more worthy the attention of your Lord- 
ships; and I know no Member of your 
Lordships’ House who is more justly en- 
titled to bring it under your Lordships’ 
notice than the noble Earl. But, be- 
yond that, I am sure your Lordships 
will feel that the inquiry which has been 
addressed to me is one which involves 
questions of the gravest and most mo- 
mentous interest. It is an inquiry to 
which it is very difficult to reply in ge- 
neral terms, lest language might be used 
which might lead to misapprehensions 
outside your Lordships’ House. Speak- 
ing—as I am bound to do here—under 


a sense of responsibility, and with the 
recollection that every word which I 
may utter will be repeated in other 
countries, I can reply to the noble 
Earl’s Question only in the most gene- 


ral terms. The noble Earl asks me 
whether we are to regard the agitation 
which we now see in Europe as only a 
result of past wars—as only the swell 
left by storms that have passed; or 
whether we are to regard it as an indi- 
cation of new storms that are about to 
break. My Lords, if I am to answer that 
question, however generally, I can only 
do so by distinguishing between the 
more immediate and the more remote 
future. If I look to more remote events 
—and events pass quickly in these days 
—I do not think it would be fair, or that 
it would be right or honest, for me or 
any one in my position, to deny that in 
the present appearances there may be 
ground for apprehension and anxiety. 
I do not say that on any peculiar 
or official information: it is a con- 
clusion founded on information com- 
mon to the whole world. We must all 
bear in our recollections the events that 
happened four years ago. We know 
the feelings they have left in the minds 
of two great populations, and which, as 
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those populations are composed of hu- 
man beings, it was impossible but they 
should have left. We know that among 
the population of France there is a very 
general and wide-spread desire to re- 
gain that territory which they lost by 
the fortune of war; and, on the other 
side, there is an equally strong deter- 
mination to retain that which has been 
acquired. Now, that is a condition of 
things which is known to every one, 
and in referring to it I am merely re- 
minding your Lordships of circumstances 
of which you are aware. It may be said 
that there is no use in trying to pre- 
vent what is inevitable, and that do 
what we may war will come sooner or 
later. I think it was Mr. Canning who, 
in reply to a person who made a similar 
remark to him, said—‘‘ Well, if it is to 
come sooner or later, I should prefer that 
it should be rather later than sooner.” 
Obviously there is the possibility that 
with time feelings of agitation will sub- 
side in men’s minds, and that, there- 
fore, there is, as years go on, a greater 
chance of the preservation of peace. I 
think, however, your Lordships will be 
of opinion that I would be doing a very 
rash thing if I ventured to predict what 
may happen in some years to come. But 
with all that feeling of uncertainty I 
must say that if I may judge from all 
the information I receive — from the 
general tone and spirit of the communi- 
cations which reach me from all parts of 
Europe—so far as immediate appear- 
ances go, there is no serious cause for ap- 
prehension of any present disturbance of 
the peace of Europe. I now come to the 
other Question which the noble Earl has 
addressed tome. The noble Earl asks, 
in the event of the dangers of war be- 
coming more imminent, what should we 
do to preserve the peace? Now, my 
Lords, that is an inquiry which cannot 
be answered in any very definite terms; 
but I think there cannot be any doubt 
that without embroiling ourselves in a 
quarrel to which we were not a party, 
we should leave no reasonable endeavour 
untried to preserve peace. The noble 
Earl asks whether we shall adhere to 
our International Treaty engagements. 
I do not think there will be much doubt 
in the minds of your Lordships as to the 
answer which I shall feel it my duty to 
give to that Question. If for any reason 
an International Treaty or engagement 
becomes inapplicable to the circum~ 
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stances of the time, it may be the duty 
of the Government concerned to state 
that to the other parties to the Treaty ; 
but if you accept the obligations of a 
Treaty, and give the other parties in- 
terested reason to believe that you con- 
sider them binding, you are bound in 
honour and good faith to maintain them. 
It is well known that England has even 
of late years entered into Treaties im- 
posing grave obligations; and I do 
not hesitate to say that we regard them 
as binding in honour and good faith. 
As re the Papers for which the 
noble Earl has ed, I have looked 
through them, and I do not find in the 
Correspondence anything of such a cha- 
racter as would prevent them from being 
laid-on the Table at the present time, so 
far as the Government of this country 
alone is concerned. We have no reason 
for withholding them ; but there are the 
interests of other Governments to be re- 
garded, and we are bound to respect the 
confidence which they repose in us. If 
there are any Papers of the nature re- 
ferred to by the noble Earl which can 
be laid on the Table without inconveni- 
ence to the public service, I shall be 
happy to eal them. 


Motion (by leave of the House) with- 
drawn. 


THE TREATY OF WASHINGTON— 
OREGON BOUNDARY — THE FENIAN 
RAIDS.—QUESTION. 


Eart RUSSELL said, he had also 
given Notice to move for— 


“ Any further Instructions given to Her Ma- 
jesty’s Envoy to the United States of America, 
explanatory of the Treaty of 1846, relating to 
the Oregon Boundary ; and also an account of 
all compensations received for the injuries to 
person and property inflicted by Fenians from 
the United States upon Her Majesty’s subjects 
in Canada.” 

The noble Earl said, he could not but 
observe that, in the negotiations for 
the Treaty of Washington, wherever 
we demanded, and had a right to de- 
mand, redress, we did not obtain it. It 
was so with regard to the Fenian incur- 
sions which took place into Canada, in 
the course of which farms were pillaged 
and great injury done to property, and 
the lives and families of many of the 
colonists were sacrificed, and yet when 
redress was asked for, the only answer 
was that the United States’ Government 
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had given their representatives no in- 
structions to answer that demand. So, 
again, with regard to the passage 
through the Straits by San Juan, there 
were two channels suggested, both of 
which were quite against the words 
and spirit of the Treaty. He believed 
that what Baron Hiibner said was 
really the fact, and that in these pro- 
ceedings our Government had tarnished 
the national honour, lowered the national 
character, and sacrificed the national 
interest. He found that the opinion of 
the people of England entirely agreed 
with what he had on repeated occasions 
urged upon the House, and at the last 
General Election the decision of the 
nation in the ultimate court of appeal, 
the constituent bodies of this country, 
had condemned the Treaty of Washing- 
ton. It was the opinion of Lord Lyons 
that this question ought to have been 
left undisturbed ; and he (Earl Russell) 
thought so too. The people of England 
at the late Election having really de- 
cided the question, he felt it unnecessary 
to move for any further Papers; and he 
hoped that what had been done in the 
making of that Treaty would never be 
repeated. It was said, indeed, that 
redress was afforded to Canada by the 
guaranteed loan for the Canadian Rail- 
way; but he confessed that he was 
ashamed of that proposal, for he thought 
that a money compensation should have 
been given to those who were injured 
and who had their property destroyed. 
He hoped that there would be no repeti- 
tion of such a sacrifice of the interests of 
the people of this country. We ought 
to risk everything in future negotiations 
rather than that England should not 
stand on equal terms with any other 
country in the world, and the Govern- 
ment of England ought, at all risks, to 
uphold her honour. 


ENDOWED SCHOOLS —SCHEME FOR 
ELLSWORTH’S CHARITY. 
MOTION FOR AN ADDRESS. 


Tue Bispor or BATH ann WELLS 
moved an Address, praying Her Majesty 
to refuse Her assent to the scheme of 
the Endowed Schools Commissioners for 
the management of the charity estab- 
lished under the will of Richard Ells- 
worth, for the benefit of the parishes 
of Timberscombe and Cutcombe and 
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adjacent parishes in the county of 
Somerset. The Founder, Richard Ells- 
worth, lived in the reign of Queen 
Anne; and by his will, which was 
made in 1714, left a number of small 
legacies for educational purposes in the 
parishes named. The Founder was evi- 
dently a man of great piety, and it 
would be evident from a perusal of his 
will that it evidenced two leading motives 
—one the strong love of the testator for 
Timberscombe, and the other his great 
love for the Church of England. The 
trustees were to be the incumbents; 
directions were contained in the will for 
the use of catechisms in the schools, and 
the educational books, for which he left 
bequests, were to be chosen by the 
Bishop. It seemed to be the design of 
the Endowed School Commissioners to 
take away every sixpence from the 
parish of Timberscombe and its adjoining 
villages. The bequest of £50 a-year 
was to be taken away. They would 
then possess board schools, supported by 
rates; but there could be noreligious edu- 
cation—as the testator plainly desired— 
in these schools. The charity had been 
unfortunate. It had in the course of 
time met with two calamities from de- 
faulting trustees and the Court of Chan- 
cery, where it once remained for a period 
of 25 years. During those years the 
funds increased to the amount of £7,626. 
Now came this scheme dealing with 
those funds and the charity, and if it 
should be carried out very great injury 
would, as he conceived, be done to those 
parishes. The trustees had appealed 
against the scheme, but they had been 
unsuccessful. The facts were these :— 
There were eleven trustees, and six were 
actually against the scheme; but at a 
meeting which took place only nine at- 
tended, and of these, four were for the 
scheme, two against it, and three did 
not vote; consequently, it appeared on 
the appeal that there was a majority for 
the scheme. He was not actuated by 
any narrow or illiberal motive whatever, 
nor did he oppose the scheme out of any 
dislike to the Commissioners, for he 
thought that many of their schemes were 
excellent. He wished for more of these 
funds to be given to the two parishes 
mentioned, in the great hope that 
education would be stimulated, and the 
benefits arising therefrom would be 
diffused amongst all the people of the 


parishes. 
The Bishop of Bath and Wells 
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my inet an humble ge Pod a 
to Her Majesty, i er Maj to refuse 
her patae yo thencheme of the Endowed Schools 
Commissioners for the management of the 
charity established under the Will of Richard 
Ellsworth for the benefit of the parishes of 
Timberscombe and Cutcombe and adjacent pa- 
rishes in the county of Somerset.—(Zhe Lord 
Bishop of Bath and Wells.) 


Lorp LYTTELTON said, that as he 
understood, the noble Duke the Lord 
President of the Council was disposed 
to allow the objection against this 
scheme, and therefore he had not much 
encouragement to uphold it. Moreover, 
as the working of the Commission might 
be considered as, at present, in a tran- 
sitional state, it was, perhaps, natural 
that this scheme should stand over. 
He was bound to acknowledge the 
consideration the noble Duke and Lord 
Sandon had given to such of the 
Commissioners’ schemes as had been 
brought beforethem. Since their acces- 
sion to office, he doubted whether, if 
the noble Marquess (the Marquess of 
Salisbury) had been placed at the head 
of the Department, one out of twenty of 
those schemes would have been allowed 
to pass. In reference to a remark of 
the right rev. Prelate, he must say that 
if the Endowed Schools Commissioners 
were to be bound to adhere to the exact 
purposes of the founders, except in the 
extreme cases of the destruction of whole 
villages, or the desertion of the villagers 
to nonconformity, there would be little 
occasion for the services of the Com- 
missioners—there would be no need 
to go beyond the old system of the 
Court of Chancery. In this case the 
Commissioners had endeavoured to 
extend the area of the endowment, and 
to make it applicable to a great many 
contiguous parishes. The charity had 
been of no benefit whatsoever for the 
purposes of education except to Tim- 
berscombe and Cutcombe and one or two 
other small places; and as regarded 
Timberscombe and Cutcombe, the schools 
were the worst in the county, and the 
school buildings had fallen into a state 
of dilapidation and ruin. Bishop Chap- 
man, who was at present one of the 
official trustees, had written a letter 
stating that it was most lamentable to 
see how this endowment had been 
wasted, The right rev. Prelate had 
stated that there would not be left to 
Timberscombe one farthing of annual 





endowment, and that the trustees had 
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appealed. Now, he (Lord Lyttelton) 
was not aware that the trustees had ap- 
poe but he knew that there had 

n two distinct Votes of the trustees 
in favour of the scheme. The Com- 
missioners proposed to allow sufficient 
sums of money for potting the school 
buildings into good condition; they 
had loft £10 a-year for the poor of 
Timberscombe, and given that parish a 
preferential right to exhibitions; and 
they assigned funds for the encourage- 
ment of education in several places in 
the locality. In addition to that, they 
had allotted a sum for a higher class 
school to be erected at Minehead. The 
elementary schools would come under 
proper inspection, and would obtain the 
Government grants. The Commissioners 
had acted strictly according to the Pre- 
amble of the statute, which directed 
them to promote education amongst all 
classes in the localities in question by 
means of endowments. It would be a 


question for the Government to discuss, 
when they came to consider the pro- 
longation of the Commission, whether 
they should ask Parliament to grant 
greater powers to the Commissioners 


than they at present possessed, or whe- 
ther they should give a greater power 
to the Education Department to amend 
what the Commissioners should recom- 
mend. In conclusion, he would submit 
that the present scheme deserved their 
Lordships’ approval. 

Tar Bisnor or BATH ann WELLS 
explained that there was an appeal to 
the Privy Council, that four of the 
trustees signed the appeal, and that two 
others gave their assent to it—making 
six out of the 11 trustees. 

Toe Duxe or RICHMOND saaid, 
he did not object to the general outline 
of this scheme; but he thought that, as 
a scheme, it ought not to be agreed to, 
because the Commissioners had not car- 
ried out the details in a proper manner. 
He thanked the noble Baron (Lord 
Lyttelton) for the manner in which he 
had been pleased to express himself in 
regard to other schemes which had come 
under his notice’; but after the reference 
made to himself and the noble Marquess 
near him (the Marquess of Salisbury), 
he would go through those schemes 
again with more care, because he might 
have erred in the views which he had 
formed of them. It appeared to him 
that their Lordships should put them- 
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selves in the position of the testator, and 
ask what he would have done if he had 
been alive at the present moment— 
looking at this surplus charity, had the 
Commissioners dealt with it in the way 
in which the testator would have disposed 
of it? The testator’s main object evi- 
dently was to benefit Timberscombe and 
Cutcombe, and to give to the children of 
those parishes the advantages of a reli- 
gious education. He (the Duke of Rich- 
mond) was not one of those who thought 
that free education was always of benefit 
to the locality that was entitled to it; 
for his experience was that the poorer 
classes did not value much that for 
which they paid nothing ; and therefore 
he should be sorry to sanction a scheme 
which would give to Timberscombe and 
Cutcombe an entirely free education. 
The. noble Baron (Lord Lyttelton) said 
there had been noobjection tothescheme. 
Well, Minehead would not object, for the 
Commissioners proposed to allot £1,500 
to that place for the erection of suitable 
buildings for a higher class school ; and, 
in addition to that, £100 a-year for the 
maintenance of the school. But with so 
large a sum of money to dispose of, he 
did not see why more should not be done 
for Timberscombe—the place that Mr. 
Ellsworth chiefly desired to benefit. He 
did not see why both Timberscombe and 
Cutcombe should not receive larger bene- 
fits than were proposed by this scheme. 
The former was to get a sum of money 
down, for the purpose of carrying out 
repairs of the schoolhouse; but there 
was no sum set apart for the regular 
maintenance of the school. It might 
very well happen that after the building 
had been put into a proper condition, 
there would not be sufficient money 
found in the parish to carry on the 
schools in accordance with the rules laid 
down by the Education Department ; 
and it might, in consequence, become ne- 
cessary to establish school boards in the 
parish. The result of this state of things 
would be that the parish would not enjoy 
that religious education which it had 
been the chief object of Mr. Ellsworth 
to impart. He did not object to the 
scheme as a whole, but was of opinion 
that too little was given under it to 
Timberscombe and Cutcombe. In this 
respect it did not seem to him to carry 
out the views of the testator. That was 
why he objected to this scheme. Par- 
liament could not amend it, and there- 
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fore he was obliged to support its rejec- 
tion. 

Tue Eart or DEVON said, he quite 
agreed that they ought to consider what 
the testator would have done if he had 
now been alive, and he thought that he 
would have agreed to the scheme which 
the Endowed Schools Commissioners 
had framed. Both Timberscombe and 
Cutcombe would be materially benefited 
by it. They would both receive grants 
—the former £150, the latter £400— 
towards erecting their new schools. 
Moreover, there would be a considerable 
number of exhibitions founded, open to 
the competition of the children of several 
parishes. There being in the district 
a large number of small parishes, re- 
mote from large towns, it was much 
to be desired that the competition should 
not be restricted within narrow limits. 
Any child belonging to these parishes 
would be able to gain an exhibition, and 
would thus be able to push himself for- 
ward in the world. These exhibitions 
would tend to remedy what was an ad- 
mitted defect in our elementary educa- 
tion, by preserving an intimate connec- 
tion between schools of different grades, 
He did not agree with the view taken by 
the right rev. Prelate, that this scheme 
was an unjust one; on the contrary, 
looking at the great increase in the funds, 
he considered that it was a wise applica- 
tion of the doctrine of cy pres, as the 
Commissioners had made the funds 
available for educational purposes over 
a considerably wider area, and he, more- 
over, thought that the right rev. Prelate, 
in objecting to the scheme that it was 
unjust to the Church of England, had 
overlooked the composition of the pro- 
posed Governing Body. He had given 
his best attention to the scheme, and he 
felt he could come to no other conclusion 
than that it ought to be supported. 

Lorp REDESDALE considered that 
the parishes referred to ought to have 
the full benefit of the charity—at least, 
to the extent required to exempt them 
from rating for primary education. 
Parliament had determined that schools 
of a higher class should not be aided by 
public rating, but to whatever extent a 
parish became liable to be rated for 
primary education by being deprived 
of an income properly belonging to it 
applicable to that purpose, it was prac- 
tically rated for the school of a higher 
class, to the support of which the income 


The Duke of Richmond 
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of which it had been robbed was de- 
voted. 

Eart FORTESOUE considered that 
the question was one of great importance, 
because of the principle involved, and its 
bearing upon the educational endow- 
ments of the country generally, so far as 
the working of the Commission was con- 
cerned. He thought the late Govern- 
ment had made a great mistake in act- 
ing upon a part only of the wise recom- 
mendations of the Schools Inquiry 
Commissioners—namely, that for the ap- 
pointment of the Endowed Schools Com- 
mission. Those last Commissioners—not 
all of them judiciously selected — had 
begun with much too sweeping and rash 
proposals; and after being most pro- 
perly defeated upon some of them in 
that House, had now gone into the op- 
posite extreme, and had been of late 
adopting, under the pressure of local 
trustees, schemes incompatible with a 
sound and comprehensive policy. Nei- 
ther Government nor Parliament was 
a desirable tribunal to decide questions 
of this kind. What was desirable was 
the establishment, in accordance with 
the wise Report of Lord Taunton’s Com- 
mission, of provincial or county boards 
for considering, each in its own locality, 
the best application of the educational 
endowments there. Such bodies would, 
he contended, not only be able to pre- 
pare schemes with advantage for the 
sanction of the central authority, but 
also to reconcile the districts which 
would be affected by it to any of its 
provisions which might seem to be in 
conflict with their petty local interests. 

THe Marquess or RIPON pointed out 
that the scheme of the Commissioners 
would not take away all the endowments 
from the parishes in question, and that 
they furnished the means of obtaining 
exhibitions, to which he attached great 
importance. The effect, he maintained, 
of throwing out the scheme would be to 
continue for another year the exceed- 
ingly unsatisfactory state of things which 
now existed. It was not necessary to 
reject that scheme and delay the whole 
matter indefinitely merely for the pur- 

se of effecting objects which might 
i attained through the action of the 
Charity Commissioners. With regard 
to the effect of the scheme on the inte- 
rests of the Church of England, the edu- 
cation to be given under the scheme was 
distinctly to ss in accordance with that 
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Church, and the provisions as to the 
appointment of Governors were such as 
would maintain the Church character of 
the endowment. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY said, 
the principle on which the Government 
desired to look at the scheme was, in the 
first place, in the interest of Timbers- 
‘ eombe, which it was the object of the 
founder to regard. By the scheme, Tim- 
berscombe was not to have what it had 
hitherto enjoyed—an annual revenue 
for the support of its school. The con- 
sequence might be that it would be 
driven to have a school board, and then 
it would no longer have education in the 
principles of the Church of England. 
Therefore, it appeared to him that the 
intentions of the Founder were disre- 
garded, the interests of the ratepayers 
of Timberscombe unduly pressed upon, 
and the interests of the Church of Eng- 
land, as far as Timberscombe was con- 
cerned, entirely set aside. The effect of 


rejecting that scheme need not be to 
delay the matter for a whole year. A 
new scheme could be framed ; and if 
there were no opposition, it would not 
require to be laid before Parliament, 


but might come into operation in about 
five months at the outside. Of course, if 
there was opposition to the amended 
scheme, it must be presumed there was 
some ground for that opposition until 
the contrary was declared. With regard 
to the suggestion that the scheme might 
be amended by the Charity Commission- 
ers, there was something anomalous and 
unsatisfactory in the idea that the mo- 
ment a scheme became law another au- 
thority was to be called into action to 
alter its provisions. 


Motion agreed to. 


ENDOWED SCHOOLS—(SCHEME FOR 
COMBE’S SCHOOL, CREWKERNE). 
MOTION FOR AN ADDRESS. 


Tue Bishop or BATH anp WELLS 
moved an Address praying Her Majesty 
to refuse Her assent to the scheme of 
the Endowed Schools Commissioners for 
the management of the school founded 
by John de Combe, in the year 1499, at 
Crewkerne, in the county of Somerset. 
The right rev. Prelate said, that after 
what had just occurred, he need not 
trespass on their Lordships’ attention 
beyond a very few moments. The Crew- 
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kerne Grammar School was a very ex- 
cellent and admirable institution, which 
was doing a great deal of good in the 
town where it was situated, and it was 
and always had been a Church school. 
The scheme of the Endowed School 
Commissioners would have the effect of 
taking away the Church character of the 
School, although there was no grievance 
of any kind, no breach of trust, no waste 
of the funds; while there was a con- 
science clause under which the education 
was open to persons of all denomina- 
tions, and the feelings subsisting be- 
tween Churchmen and Dissenters in the 
place were very amicable. 


Moved that an humble Address be presented 
to Her Majesty, praying Her Majesty to refuse 
her assent to the scheme of the Endowed Schools 
Commissioners for the management of the school 
founded by John de Combe in the year 1499, at 
Crewkerne in the county of Somerset.—(The 
Lord Bishop of Bath and Wells.) 


Lorv LYTTELTON contended that 
the Commissioners were bound by the 
Act to treat the school as one not con- 
nected with the Church of England. He 
was not aware that any of the Trustees 
or inhabitants objected to the scheme. 

Tue Duxz or RICHMOND supported 
the Motion, on the ground that the 
scheme would convert the School, which 
had from time immemorial been in con- 
nection with the Church of England, 
into one which need not have such con- 
nection. It was true that the original 
trust deed had been lost, so that there 
was no absolute legal evidence of its 
connection with the Church; but the 
records which remained showed that the 
children had been taught the Church 
catechism. The management of the 
School had been so satisfactory, as re- 
ported by the Assistant Commissioners 
a few years ago, that the Commissioners 
need not have meddled with it, and he 
believed that had they dealt with it at 
a later period they would have inserted 
in this, as in another scheme, a Proviso 
that the religious instruction should be 
in accordance with the teaching of the 
Church of England. With such an 
Amendment he should be quite satisfied. 

Tue Marquess or RIPON held that 
the Commissioners could not legally 
have treated the School as one coming 
under the 19th section of the Act. Even 
the Amendments proposed by Mr. Hardy 
in the Bill of last Session—Amendments 


which the noble Marquess (the Marquess 
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of Salisbury) announced would govern 
his consideration of any schemes this 
Session — would not have placed this 
School in a different category. While 
protesting against the precedent about 
to be created, he trusted to the fairness 
of the noble Duke, the Lord President, 
not to bind himself by that precedent, 
feeling sure that he would give a dispas- 
sionate attention to the circumstances of 
the various endowments which came 
before him. 


Licensing Act— 


Motion agreed to. 


GAS AND WATER ORDERS CONFIRMATION 
BILL [H.L. ] 


A Bill for confirming certain Provisional 
Orders made by the Board of Trade under the 
Gas and Water Works Facilities Act, 1870, 
relating to Braintree and Bocking Gas, Brough 
Elloughton and District Gas, Chelmsford Gas, 
Dartford Gas, Guildford Gas, Harwich Gas, 
Lofthouse and District Gas, Retford Gas, Rom- 
ford Gas, Sidmouth Gas, Sutton-in-Ashfield 
Gas, High Wycombe Water, Inverness Gas 
and Water, Maidstone Water—Was presented 
by The Lord Dunmore; read 1*; and referred 
to the Examiners. (No. 52.) 


LANDED PROPERTY (IRELAND) BILL [H.L. ] 


A Bill to amend the Acts facilitating the 
improvement of Landed Property in Ireland— 
Was presented by The Earl of Bannon ; read 1+. 
(No. 53.) 


House adjourned at half past Seven 
o'clock, ’till To-morrow, half 
past Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, 4th May, 1874. 


MINUTES.] — Setect Commitrexr — Dean 
Forest, Mr. George Clive and Mr. Goldney 
added 


Suppiy — considered in Committee — Resolutions 
[April 30] reported. 

Pusuic Brtts— Resolutions in Committee — Or- 
dered—First Reading—Kcclesiastical Offences 
[89]; Uniformity Acts Amendment * [90]. 

Ordered—First Reading—Petty Sessions Courts 
(Ireland) * [87]. 

First Reading—Customs and Inland Revenue * 

88 


Second Reading —~ ($13,000,000) Consolidated 
Fund* 


Select Committee—Buil i 
Charles Lewis and Mr. 


The Marquess of Ripon 


Societies * [65], Mr. 
ea 
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CONTROVERTED ELECTIONS—STROUD AND 
DUDLEY. 

Mr. Speaker informed the House, that. he 
had received from the Judges selected for the 
Trial of Election Petitions, pursuant to the 
Parliamentary Elections Act, 1868, Certificates 
and a Report for the Borough of Stroud; and 
for the Borough of Dudley. And the same 
were severally read, 

Stroud Election—Mr. Baron Bramwell re. 


ported— 

“A Petition, under the Parliamentary Elec. 
tions Act, 1868, complaining of the Return and 
Election of Sebastian Stewart Dickinson, esqre., 
and Walter John Stanton, esqre., for the 
Borough of Stroud, at the last general Election, 
having been duly presented, has been heard 
before me. On the 30th instant I determined 
that the persons whose Return and Election 
were so complained of were not duly returned 
nor elected, and now certify such determination 
to you according to the statute. And I report 
that the said Messrs. Stanton and Dickinson 
were guilty, by their agents, of treating at the 
Election complained of. I further report that 
corrupt practice has not been proved to have 
been committed with knowledge or consent of 
any Candidate at such Election. There was 
evidence before me to show that many persons 
were guilty of corrupt practices at the Election,” 

The Election Judge further reported as to 
alleged corrupt practices, treating, and the ab- 
sconding of certain Persons. 

Dudley Election,—Mr. Justice Grove reported 
his decision in the matter of the Election Peti- 
tion for the Borough of Dudley, between Ben- 
jamin Hingley, Edward Bowen, Josiah Robin- 
son, and Thomas Foxall, Petitioners, and Henry 
Brinsley Sheridan, Respondent, as follows :— 

“T certify that at the conclusion of the said 
trial I determined that the said Henry Brinsley 
Sheridan, whose Election and Return were com- 
plained of in the said Petition, was not duly 
elected or returned, and that the Election was 
void, on the ground that, in consequence of 
large tumultuous assemblages of persons armed, 
of serious riots, and grave assaults upon indi- 
viduals, a large number of voters were intimi- 
dated, and prevented and deterred from exer- 
cising the franchise, and that the said Election 
was not a free one; and I do hereby certify in 
writing such my determination to you.” 


LICENSING ACT—THE CRYSTAL 
PALACE.—QUESTION. 


Stk WILFRID LAWSON asked the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, Whether the Inland Revenue 
authorities, after being apprised that 
the Crystal Palace Directors were dis- 
yee by special Act of Parliament 
rom selling distilled spirits in the palace 
and grounds, have granted to them a 
licence for that purpose; and, if this be 
the case, whether he intends to take any 
—_ for the vindication of the Law? 

r. ASSHETON CROSS, in way 
said, that he had inquired into the su 
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ject and found that the licence had been 
obtained by the directors in the usual 
manner—namely, on the certificate of 
the licensing justices. The Inland Board 
of Revenue had been advised that the 
certificate was imperative upon them, 
and that they had no power to interfere 
with the discretion of the licensing jus- 
tices in granting it. 


JUDICATURE ACT—IRISH AND SCOTCH 
APPEALS.—QUESTION. 


Srr GEORGE BOWYER asked the 
First Lord of the Treasury, Whether 
he is aware that the unanimous opinion 
of the Irish Judges, both of Law and 
Equity, is against the abolition of the 
appellate jurisdiction of the House of 
Lords and the transfer of Irish Appeals 
to the new Appellate Court, and that the 
opinion of the Scotch Judges is the same 
as regards Scotland; whether Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government intends to defer to 
such authoritative dissent so far as not 
to extend the Judicature Act to Ireland 
and Scotland as regards Appeals; and, 
whether under these circumstances Her 
Majesty’s Government will take into 
consideration the advisability of defer- 
ring the operation of or amending the 
Act in this respect as regards England ? 

Mr. DISRAELI: I am not aware; 
Sir, of any of the circumstances to which 
the Question of the hon. Baronet refers. 
I have received no representation from 
the Irish Judges of the kind which he 
intimates, nor has the Lord Chancellor ; 
and I have the best authority for say- 
ing that no representation of that cha- 
racter has been received from the Scotch 
Judges. Therefore, under those cir- 
cumstances, the rest of the inquiry of 
the hon. Baronet—‘‘ whether Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government intends to defer to 
such authoritative dissent so far as not 
to extend the Judicature Act to Ireland 
and Scotland as regards Appeals”— 
naturally falls to the ground. 


CONTROVERTED ELECTIONS (IRE- 
LAND)—MR. JUSTICE LAWSON. 
QUESTION, 


Sm COLMAN 0O’LOGHLEN asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, Whether 
the statement in the public prints that 
the Petition against the Return of Mr. 


O’Dennell, one of the Members for the 
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borough of Galway, has been set down 
for trial at Galway on the 18th of May, 
before Mr. Justice Lawson, one of the 
Lords Commissioners of the Great Seal 
in Ireland, be correct ; whether the office 
of Lord Commissioner of the Great Seal 
in Great Britain and in Ireland is not 
an office held at the pleasure of the 
Crown; and, whether he considers it 
proper and constitutional that a Judge 
should act as an Eleetion Judge while 
holding an office at the pleasure of the 
Crown, an Election Judge being em- 
powered by statute to decide, without 
appeal, on the right of Members peti- 
tioned against to retain their seats in 
this House ? 

Mr. DISRAELI: Sir, a Lord Com- 
missioner of the Great Seal does not 
cease to be a Common Law Judge be- 
cause he acts in Equity; and, therefore, 
he is liable to perform his duties as a 
Common Law Judge. There is no salary 
whatever attaching to the office of Lord 
High Commissioner of the Great Seal, 
and. therefore I do consider it proper 
that he should act as an Election Judge 
under these circumstances. 

Sir COLMAN O’LOGHLEN : I beg 
to give Notice that on going into Com- 
mittee of Supply on Thursday, I shall 
call the attention of the House to the 
right hon. Gentleman’s answer, and move 
a Resolution. 


Servants. 


POST OFFICE SERVANTS — SALARIES. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. ROEBUCK asked Mr. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, a Question on the 
subject of the grievances of the Post 
Office servants. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tnt EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, much public interest has 
been excited with respect to the persons 
employed in the service of the Post Office, 
and I am not surprised that the hon. 
and learned Gentleman, who has such 
an interest in the matter, should have 
put this Question. I can only say at 
present that the subject is one which is 
attracting the serious attention of the 
Government; that communications are 
now going on between the Postmaster 
General and the Treasury with respect 
to the rates of pay of the Post Office 
servants in various partsof the country ; 
and that the representations on the sub- 
ject are receiving very careful considera- 
tion from the Treasury. In one-or two 
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instances we have already intimated to 
the Postmaster General that we shall be 
prepared to grant additions to the rates 
of pay in the case of certain Post Offices ; 
other representations are under conside- 
ration, and will shortly be answered, I 
hope, in a manner that may be consi- 
dered satisfactory, while consistent with 
our view of the public interests. Under 
those circumstances, it would not be ne- 
cessary to appoint a Commission. We 
think it a matter which ought to be 
dealt with by the Government, and 
we are dealing with it on our own re- 
sponsibility. With regard to a Com- 
mittee of the House, it would be only a 
loss of time to appoint one, and put off 
what I think will be a satisfactory ar- 
rangement. The Government, therefore, 
looking to the consideration that mea- 
sures of a more pressing character have 
to be dealt with, would not feel able to 
give encouragement to the appointment 
of either a Commission or a Committee. 


THE DIPLOMATIC SERVICE—THE 
MISSION AT BERNE. 


QUESTION. 


Strr HENRY WOLFF asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have reduced the rank of the head 
of the Mission at Berne to that of a 
Chargé d’Affaires; whether the French 
Government have raised the representa- 
tive of France at that capital to the 
rank of an Ambassador; what is the 
diplomatic rank of the representatives 
at Berne of other Powers guarantors of 
the neutrality of Switzerland; and, whe- 
ther, in case the reduction has taken 
place in Switzerland, it is proposed to 
apply a similar reduction to Her Ma- 
jesty’s Missions in Belgium and Greece, 
the neutrality of which Countries is also 
guaranteed ? 

Mr. BOURKE: Sir, the rank and 
title of the future head of the Mission at 
Berne will be that of Minister Resident 
and notof Chargé d’Affaires. TheSwiss 
Government have no diplomatic repre- 
sentative in this country. The French 
Government, on the appointment of 
Count Chaudordy, raised their represen- 
tative. at Berne to the rank of Ambas- 
sador. With regard tothe other Powers 
referred to, Germany, Austria, Russia, 
and Portugal have each at Berne an 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Pleni- 


The Chancellor of the Hxchequer 
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potentiary. Spain has a Minister Resj- 
dent, Sweden a Consul General at both 
Geneva and Berne, and no Mission at 
Berne. There is no intention on the 
part of Her Majesty’s Government to 
make any change with regard to the 
Missions in Belgium and Greece. 


THE WELLINGTON MONUMENT. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. GOLDSMID asked the First 
Commissioner of Works, What steps he 
fe aes to take with regard to the non- 

ulfilment of the contract entered into 
two years ago by Mr. Collman the up- 
holsterer for the completion of the Wel- 
lington monument ? 

Lorp HENRY LENNOX: I believe, 
Sir, the hon. Member for Rochester was 
not in his place the other evening when 
the Committee of Supply voted the sum 
of £500 towards the completion of this 
long delayed Wellington Monument. 
At the same time, I asked for and ob- 
tained a vote of confidence while I re- 
newed negotiations with Mr. Stevens 
and with the gentleman to whom the 
late Treasury entrusted the carrying on 
of this work. I pledged myself then, 
and I renew the pledge now, that before 
the end of the Session, I will let hon. 
Members know whether my efforts have 
been successful or not. Under those 
circumstances, I hope neither the House 
nor the hon. Member will deem me 
guilty of discourtesy if, at the present 
time, I refrain from giving any more 
definite answer to this Question. 

Mr. GOLDSMID said, he would, on 
a future occasion, call attention to the 
subject. 


THE DIPLOMATIC SERVICE—THE 
CAIRO CONSULSHIP—EGYPT. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. GOLDSMID asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether the report is correct that the 
office of Consul at Cairo, which has 
hitherto been so ably filled by Mr. 
Rogers, has been abolished; and, if it 
has, upon what ground has the abolition 
taken place, and how the Government 
vie to avail itself in future of Mr. 

gers’s services ? 

Mr. BOURKE: Sir, it was decided 
some months ago by the late Govern- 
ment to abolish the office of Consul at 
Cairo. Notice to that effect was given 
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to the Consul, and in his place a legal 
Vice-Consul is to be appointed. The 
abolition was determined upon in conse- 
quence of a recommendation of the Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, and I 
am happy to say that Her Majesty’s 
Government still hope to have an oppor- 
tunity of availing themselves of Mr. 
Rogers’s valuable services in the Consu- 
lar Service. 


SANITARY ACTS—POLLUTED WATER. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. A. H. BROWN asked the Pre- 
sident of the Local Government Board, 
Whether there is any power in the 
hands of any rural sanitary authority to 
close or prevent the inhabitants of such 
sanitary district from using the water 
from any wells or streams when they are 
found by the Medical Officer of Health 
or Inspector of Nuisances, to be pol- 
luted by sewage or other deleterious 
matter ? 

Mr. SCLATER - BOOTH: In the 
case, Sir, of wells or water supplies of a 
public character, it is in the power of 
the sanitary authority to prevent the use 
of polluted water, but in the case of pri- 
vate wells there is no such power. This, 
with many other points arising under 
the Sanitary Acts, has been recently 
under my consideration, with a view to 
some amendment of the Law, and I hope 
shortly to be able to make some pro- 
posals on the subject. 


CUSTOMS WRITERS—SALARIES. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. PEASE asked Mr. Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, Whether those Writers 
in the Customs who were appointed pre- 
viously to the 19th August 1871, have 
had restored to them the rates of pay- 
ment they enjoyed previously to the 
passing of the Order in Council of that 
date, and on which they entered the 
Service ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER, in reply, said, that these writers 
had not had restored to them the rate of 
payment which they enjoyed previously 
to the passing of the Order in Council 
referred to. That was one of the sub- 
jects to which the attention of the Com- 
mission which was now about to sit, and 
over which the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the University of Edin- 
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burgh (Mr. Lyon Playfair) had kindly 
consented to preside, had been specially 
directed. 


COST OF THE COLONIES—RETURN. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. MELLOR asked the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
When the Return relating to the cost of 
the several Colonies of the British Em- 
pire, for the years 1869-70, 1870-71, 
1871-2, and 1872-3, which was moved 
for on the 17th July 1873, will be pre- 
sented ? 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: Sir, the prepa- 
ration of the Return is a work of consi- 
derable difficulty, and particulars have 
yet to be received from several Depart- 
ments. All possible dispatch will be 
used, but it is not at present possible to 
say how soon the Return can be pre- 
sented. 


BANK HOLIDAYS ACT—THE CUSTOMS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. RITCHIE asked Mr. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, Whether Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government have arrived at any 
conclusion with reference to extending 
the benefit of the Bank Holidays to the 
a in the Customs Department 
and to others who are at present unable 
to take advantage of them; and, if a 
conclusion favourable to such extension 
has been arrived at, what steps Her 
Majesty’s Government propose to take 
for the purpose of carrying it into 
effect ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, holidays in the Customs 
are regulated by Act of Parliament, 
which closes docks throughout the King- 
dom on the days on which Custom 
Houses are ordered to be closed. It will 
be impossible to extend Bank holidays 
to all the employés in the Customs with- 
out fresh legislation. We find it will 
be difficult to legislate on this subject, 
and all we can do is to give instructions 
to the superintendents to allow as many 
as possible of the Custom House Officers 
to take advantage of the Bank holi- 
days. 


NAVY—ADMIRALTY SURGEONS— 
MEDICAL OFFICERS’ LIST. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. Atperman W. M‘ARTHUR 
asked the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
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If, after the statement made by him as 
to the reduced state of the Medical 
Officers List, which is being daily dimi- 
nished by resignations (five surgeons 
having resigned since the Ist April), he 
is prepared to take any steps to remedy 
such a state of affairs ? 

Mr. HUNT: The matter, Sir, to 
which the Question relates, is being 
very carefully considered at the Admi- 
ralty. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION ACT— 
EVENING SCHOOLS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. DALRYMPLE asked the Vice 
President of the Council, Whether his 
attention has been called to the dis- 
couragement offered to Evening Schools 
throughout the country by the high 
standards required by the Code, and to 
the gradual diminution of the number 
of such Schools? 

Viscount SANDON: Sir, I am not 
prepared at present, without further in- 
quiry and consideration, to give an opi- 
nion as to whether discouragement has 
been offered to evening schools by the 
New Code. Considering the great inte- 
rest which my hon. Friend has always 
shown in these schools, I am not at all 
surprised that he should be startled by 
the fact that while the average attend- 
ance at evening schools in 1870 was 
73,300, the average attendance in 1873 
fell to 45,900; and I think he is very 
right in taking notice of these figures. 
Without giving any opinion on this 
important Question, I can assure him 
that the subject has not escaped my 
observation, and that it will receive the 
best attention of the Lord President and 
myself. 


ORDNANCE SURVEY—MERIONETH. 
QUESTION, 


Mr. HOLLAND asked the First Com- 
missioner of Works, Whether there is 
any probability of the Government Sur- 
vey of the county of Merioneth being 
completed soon, and when ? 

Lorp HENRY LENNOX, in reply, 
said, owing to the small sum of money 
placed at his disposal for the prosecution 
of the Ordnance Survey, he was afraid 
he could not hold out any hope that the 
survey of the county of Merioneth would 
be soon completed. 


Mr. Alderman W. M‘*Arthur 


{COMMONS} 
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THE STRAITS SETTLEMENTS. 
QUESTIONS. 


GeneraL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, If not inconvenient to the 
public interests, to lay upon the Table 
of the House the whole of the Corre- 
spondence relating to the late impor- 
tant arrangements made by Colonel Sir 
Andrew Clarke, Governor of the Straits 
of Malacca, by which the Government 
of the Straits becomes the controlling 
authority over the Chinese and Malay 
population at Perak ; what measures the 
Colonial Office have taken to supply effi- 
cient assistants to the Governor of the 
Straits by selecting officers well ac- 
quainted with the Malay language, and 
probably procurable in India from 
amongst the officers of the Indian Army 
who have been stationed in the Straits 
settlements ; and, whether, having regard 
to the large Chinese population in the 
Malay Peninsula, and yearly on the 
increase by emigrants from China, the 
Foreign Office could, on the application 
of the Colonial Office, supply some officers 
from the China Consular service ac- 
quainted with the Chinese language for 
employment under the Governor of the 
Straits ? 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: Sir, the Govern- 
ment are awaiting further information 
before arriving at any decision with re- 
spect to Sir Andrew Clarke’s proposals 
for the appointment of a British Resi- 
dent in Perak, and pending their con- 
firmation by this Government his ar- 
rangements are altogether provisional. 
As soon as the Correspondence is suffi- 
ciently complete it will be laid ‘before 
Parliament. If there should be any de- 
ficiency in the Straits Settlements of 
officers speaking Malay or Chinese, the . 
sources indicated by the hon. Member— 
officers of the Indian Army who have 
been stationed in the Straits Settlements 
and officers of the China Consular Ser- 
vice—can be resorted to. The present 
system, however, of nomination and com- 
petitive examination, by which cadets are 
appointed in this country, whose con- 
firmation as permanent officers of the 
Colonial Government depends upon their 
passing a subsequent examination in a 
native language, has up to this time 
proved sufficient for the purpose. 
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ACHEEN—TREATY OF 1819. 
QUESTION. 


Mn. KINNAIRD asked the First 
Lord of the Treasury, Whether, regard 
being had to the continued hostilities 
carried on by the Government of the 
Netherlandsagainst the Sultan of Acheen, 
any, and if so what, steps have been 
taken to carry out the obligations con- 
tracted by England towards Acheen 
under the Treaty of 1819? 

Mr. DISRAELI: Sir, the Question 
refers to many complicated transactions. 
I need only say at present, with reference 
to the Treaty of 1819 with the Sultan of 
Acheen, that we are of opinion that 
under the 1st Article of the Treaty 
of 1871 between Her Majesty and the 
King of the Netherlands, it would be 
morally impossible for us to interfere 
in that country under existing circum- 
stances. 


INLAND REVENUE ACT~—GRAIN FOR 
CATTLE—GERMINATION OF GRAIN. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. POWER asked Mr. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, Whether there is any 
objection to extend to Ireland the Clauses 
of the Inland Revenue Act, 33 and 34 
Vic., c. 82, allowing the germination of 
grain for feeding purposes for cattle ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or Taz EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, I understand that when 
this permission was given it was not 
extended to Ireland; partly because it 
was supposed there was not the same 
demand for the germination of grain or 
malt for feeding cattle in Ireland, in 
consequence of the abundance of green 
crops; and partly because, on the other 
hand, it was feared it would be difficult 
to prevent illicit distillation in Ireland, 
as the facilities for carrying it on are 
greater than in England. 1 will have 
the matter inquired into again, to see 
whether it is possible to extend the 
clauses of the Act to Ireland. 


COMPULSORY VACCINATION ACT— 
VACCINE LYMPH.—QUESTION. 

Mr. MELDON asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, Whe- 
ther it is true that vaccine lymph is sup- 
plied gratuitously to registered medical 
practitioners in Great Britain by the 
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medical officer of the Privy Council; 
whether it is true that until recently 
lymph was also supplied gratuitously to 
registered medical practitioners in Ire- 
land, but that now all applications are 
refused and applicants referred to the 
Cow Pock Institution, where lymph can 
only be acquired by purchase; whether 
the attention of the Government has 
been called to the fact that since this 
change the mortality from small-pox has 
been much increased; and, whether 
there is any objection to allow the Irish 
Medical Practitioners the same facility 
for obtaining vaccine lymph as is en- 
joyed by their English and Scotch 
brethren ? 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH: 
Sir, it is true that vaccine lymph is sup- 
plied gratuitously to registered medical 
practitioners in Great Britain by the 
medical officer of the Local Government 
Board. It was also supplied gratui- 


Vaccination Act. 


tously in the same way to registered 
medical practitioners in Ireland until 
August, 1871; but the main source of 
supply had been the Dublin Cow Pock 
Institution, which received an annual 
grant of £400 for Ireland alone, and 


supplemented this fund by the sale of 
the lymph to persons applying for it, 
and by getting subscriptions from unions 
and dispensary districts.. Since January, 
1864, when the Compulsory Vaccination 
Act came into operation, the medical 
officers of dispensaries, who are the pub- 
lic vaccinators throughout Ireland, have 
for the most part derived their sup- 
plies from other sources—that is to say, 
they have vaccinated, as far as practi- 
cable, from arm to arm, and have stored 
lymph for future use in Husband’s 
capillary tubes, which are provided for 
them by the guardians. So that Ireland 
was not to any great extent dependent 
on London for a supply of vaccine lymph 
when the gratuitous supply was with- 
drawn by the Privy Council in 1871. 
It is true that an epidemic of small-pox 
prevailed to a considerable extent at that 
time, but although it increased subse- 
quently, yet it decreased in 1873 to the 
extent of one-sixth of the cases of the 
previous year, and it is still decreasing. 
I will, however, undertake carefully to 
consider whether it is possible to allow 
Irish medical practitioners the same fa- 
eilities for obtaining a gratuitous supply 
of vaccine lymph as are parts in 
England. 
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METROPOLIS—THE ABBEY AND 
PALACE AT WESTMINSTER. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. W. M. TORRENS asked the 
First Commissioner of Works, Whether 
any steps are about being taken further 
to secure from the danger of fire the 
Abbey and Palace of Westminster, by 
the removal of houses in close proximity 
to those edifices ? 

Lorp HENRY LENNOX: It is true, 
Sir, that the houses alluded to by the 
hon. Member for Finsbury — namely, 
those in Abingdon Street and Poet’s 
Corner—were condemned by the Report 
of a Royal Commission which sat some 
eight years ago. Their removal, how- 
ever, as far as I can ascertain, was not 
advocated from any fear of danger to the 
Houses of Parliament from fire, and the 
Government have no intention at the pre- 
sent time of pulling down those houses. 
I may mention to the hon. Member that, 
while the houses at Poet’s Corner are 
not within 200 feet, there are houses only 
90 feet from the Victoria Tower. I may, 
however, tell the hon. Member that I 
have now under consideration the ques- 
tion of a general fire service with a con- 
stant supply of water and under adequate 
pressure, which would command all the 
public buildings in the vicinity of West- 
minster. This service would be in con- 
nection with the water supply in St. 
James’s Park, the Serpentine, and Ken- 
sington Gardens. The safety of West- 
minster Abbey, as the hon. Member 
probably knows, does not rest with my 
Department, and I fancy it is to the 
Dean and Chapter the hon. Member 
should address himself as to the mea- 
sures which have been taken for the pro- 
tection of the Abbey. 


TRELAND—PRESERVATION OF 
ANCIENT MONUMENTS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. MITCHELL HENRY asked the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, What An- 
cient Churches, Round Towers, and 
other remains have been constituted 
National Monuments under the twenty- 
fifth section of the Irish Church Act, 
and what funds have been appropriated 
by the Commissioners for their preser- 
vation ? 

Str MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH : 
Sir, the ecclesiastical ruins on the Rock 
of Cashel are the only ancient remains 
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which have been as yet constituted 
national monuments under the 25th 
section of the Irish Church Act. For 
their preservation a sum of £7,100 has 
been lodged by the Church Tempora- 
lities Commissioners to the credit of the 
Board of Public Works in Ireland, and 
that Board has invested the amount in 
Government funds. The Church Tem- 
poralities Commissioners have communi- 
cated their intention to vest in the Board 
of Works for maintenance, under the 
25th section, with a view to their preser- 
vation—-1, all the ruins of ecclesiastical 
buildings standing in the valley of Glen- 
dalough, County Wicklow ; 2, Killamery 
stone cross; County Kilkenny; 3, two 
stone crosses at Kilkispean; 4, stone 
cross at Kilkeeran; 5, Donaghmore 
stone cross, County Tyrone; 6, Donagh- 
more Round Tower and Church, County 
Meath; 7, Gallerns Church, County 
Kerry ; 8, Killala round tower, County 
Mayo; 9, Ardfert Cathedral and ruins 
of two churches in the same enclosure, 
County Kerry; 10, Ardmore Cathedral, 
round tower, and St. Declan’s tomb, in 
the same enclosure, County Waterford ; 
11, Devenish round tower and church, 
County Fermanagh ; 12, Monasterboice 
Church, round tower, and three crosses, 
County Louth; and 13, St. Columb 
House, Kells, County Meath. 


WEST AFRICAN SETTLEMENTS. 
RESOLUTION. 


Mr. DISRAELI moved that the 
Orders of the Day and the first two 
Notices of Motions be postponed till 
after the Notice of Motion relating to 
the Gold Coast. 


Motion agreed to. 


Mr. HANBURY, in moving— 

“That this House is of opinion that, in the 
interests of civilization and commerce, it would 
not now be desirable to withdraw from the ad- 
ministration of the affairs of the Gold Coast,” 
said, that as this was the same Resolu- 
tion that he had moved on the Motion 
to go into Committee of Supply, and 
which had been since withdrawn in 
order that it might be resumed as an 
independent Motion, he did not propose 
now to repeat any of the reasons which 
induced him to press it upon the atten- 
tion of the House. He therefore hoped 
if, at a later period of the evening, he 
should be called upon to reply, the 
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House would take into consideration the 

self-restraint he was now exercising, and 

allow him a fair opportunity of meeting 

any objections that — be made to 

the Motion. He would now merely 

move the Resolution of which he had 
iven Notice. 

Mr. ARTHUR MILLIS, in seconding 
the Motion, said, that while agreeing 
entirely with his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Tamworth (Mr. Hanbury) that 
the Government was inextricably in- 
volved in the responsibilities they had 
assumed on the Gold Coast, he could not 
but think that people out-of-doors rather 
seriously under-rated the difficulties of 
the position. No doubt they were very 
proud of the achievements of Sir Garnet 
Wolseley, and the foresight and courage 
which had been displayed by his officers 
and men; but they were rather in 
danger of forgetting the lessons of the 
past, and of greatly under-rating the 
ge of the future. It might be said 


ir Garnet Wolseley had crushed these 
Ashantees, and nothing more would be 
heard of them; but history repeated 
itself. So it was said some half-century 
ago. After a successful campaign in 


1826 it was said the Ashantees had been 
effectually put down ; but in four short 
years afterwards the state of affairs be- 
came so desperate that the Government 
resolved to retire from the Gold Coast 
altogether. He was not one who was 
disposed to recede from the responsi- 
bilities we had taken upon ourselves in 
that region; but at the same time we 
ought to look those responsibilities fully 
in the face, for we had no guarantee 
that history would not again repeat 
itself. He believed that our responsi- 
bilities were due in a very great degree 
to the policy pursued by the British 
Government, which had not only pa- 
tronized the West African Slave Trade 
for two centuries, and thereby degraded 
the tribes we had taken under our pro- 
tection, but had afterwards enervated 
them by teaching them to cower under 
the shelter of our forts. That was the 
decided opinion expressed by Colonel 
Harley in a despatch to Lord Kimberley 
of April in last year, and the Govern- 
ment must therefore gravely consider 
the responsibilities they had undertaken 
with reference to the feeble and das- 
tardly tribes we had taken under our 
Imperial wing. We could not leave 
the friendly native tribes exposed to 
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the revenge of their at enemy, 
the Ashantees; we could not honour- 
ably extricate ourselves from the obli- 
gation we had come under to protect 
them. The treaties we had entered into 
began only in this century; the most 
notable of them was that of 1831, but 
whatever their precise terms, taken to- 
gether they involved us in what the 
native tribes called the protection of 
their interests. He had a decided ob- 
jection to the very principle of civilized 
nations entering into these treaties with 
native races, whether Ashantees, Kaffirs, 
or Maoris. They were, at best, a mere 
caricature of diplomacy, and were a class 
of negotiations which had been fraught 
with disaster, and which would not bear 
the test of very close examination as to 
their policy or value. More than that 
they were generally misunderstood, and 
often broken by the superior power. 
But, whether disastrous or not, these 
treaties were binding on us. The policy 
pursued by Lord Grey in 1852, estab- 
lishing something like a Negro Parlia- 
ment, and imposing a poll-tax on the 
protected Natives, although nothing had 
been collected under it for many years, 
had riveted the responsibility of pro- 
tection upon us. He should be very 
thankful if he could think we had come 
to a time when we could escape from 
our responsibilities, but our present 
position was one of considerable diffi- 
culty. We were not there for honour 
or for profit, but simply in fulfilment of 
a responsibility which we had incurred, 
and from which we could not, for the 
present at least, escape. The great 
question was, in what way could we so 
alter the condition of these tribes that 
we could honourably withdraw our- 
selves at some future day from a posi- 
tion we should never have taken up? 
The policy to be adopted was en- 
tirely for the Government to decide, 
but still he might humbly offer a 
suggestion or two, which would, of 
course, be taken for what they were 
worth; and first as to what we should 
not do. He trusted that there would be 
no more attempts to negotiate these 
treaties, and that there would be no en- 
deavour on the part of the Colonial Office 
to extemporize a Negro Government and 
a Negro Parliament. They had seen 
enough of Negro Parliaments in Hayti 
and elsewhere, and he could not under- 
stand how a statesman like Earl Grey 
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could support the establishment of a 
Negro Parliament. We had now some 
24 forts on the Coast, and the Govern- 
ment ought to come to some agreement 
as to the best forts to be held, and the 
best system of administration to be 
adopted. Next, if he were permitted to 
make a suggestion as to what should be 
done, it would be to make Elmina our 
chief port on the coast. There were 
several reasons for that course. It had 
been held by Europeans some 400 years. 
It was believed to be healthy, it had a 
harbour, and it was desirable on those 
grounds to make it our chief port, and 
to make the Gold Coast a distinct Go- 
vernment. That would, he admitted, 
be at variance with the recommenda- 
tions of the Committee of 1865, of 
which he was a Member. Their Re- 
port was, however, almost disregarded, 
except that the seat of Government 
was established at Sierra Leone, while 
Lagos and other places on the coast 
were placed under the supreme govern- 
ment of the Governor of Sierra Leone. 
Great inconvenience, however, had result- 
ed from the interference of the Governor 
of Sierra Leone with those who adminis- 


tered the affairs of dependencies, one 
or two of which were nearly 1,000 
miles off, and he could not help think- 
ing, if we meant to hold the Gold 
Coast, that the Governor should be al- 
lowed to act independently of all inter- 
ference from the Governor of Sierra 


Leone. Beyond that, the Executive 
Government must be aware of the incon- 
venience of the correspondence that had 
been carried on, when they wanted to 
be in direct’ communication with some one 
on the spot. They should try and find 
another Governor Maclean—who, per- 
haps, might be found in Captain Glover 
—and make him directly responsible to 
the Home Government. There was 
another thing he had to urge upon the 
attention of the House, which was that, 
whatever might be the central seat of 
government, and whoever might be placed 
in it as Governor, he trusted that some- 
thing would be done to remove the 
scandal of the disgraceful sanitary con- 
dition of the ports generally on the Cape 
Coast, which had characterized our past 
connection with the place. The mor- 
tality among Governors and other offi- 
cials was well known, and the Colonial 
Office ought to inquire whether this 
mortality at the Gold Coast was irre- 


Mr. Arthur Mills 
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movable. He wished that the money 
fooled away in presents to the King of 
Ashantee and other chiefs had been 
spent in sanitary improvements. It was 
idle to refer to the deadly nature of the 
climate as an effectual bar to improve- 
ment, for looking to India, successive 
Governments there had, under circum- 
stances almost as unfavourable as those 
existing on this Coast, reduced the 
death-rate of Europeans in that coun- 
try during the 17 years between 1854 
and 1871, rather more than one-half— 
namely, from 69 per 1,000 to 34. That 
decrease of more than one-half was 
owing to the changes and improvements 
suggested by Miss Nightingale and 
others, and he believed it to be quite 
possible to make an important improve- 
ment in the sanitary condition of Cape 
Coast Castle, so as to make it a compa- 
ratively safe and healthy place of resi- 
dence for Europeans. There were open 
drains all round Cape Coast Castle. The 
drinking water was absolutely poisonous, 
and the burial of the dead was very 
imperfectly carried out. His hon. Friend 
was, he feared, over sanguine in expect- 
ing that an orthodox Government would 
be able to put an entire stop to illegiti- 
mate trade. He doubted whether any 
Government which could be set up, 
whether managed by traders or by a 
regular Government, would repress, for 
example, illegitimate trade in rum or 
gunpowder. Civilization would, of 
course, bring its evils as well as its 
benefits wherever it was introduced ; 
but in time, if it did bring evils, it 
would also bring the antidote for 
them. He doubted, however, whether 
any Government whatever could alto- 
gether prevent those unfavourable ef- 
fects. His friend, the late Mr. Herman 
Merivale once related to him an incident 
showing how the importation of rum 
into Tortola brought about a political 
crisis in that island. In Tortola, there 
had been a Parliament very much like 
our House of Commons. On the occa- 
sion in question, the Speaker rode up to 
the House on horseback; and, having 
dismounted, handed his horse over to @ 
boy to mind. The boy, instead of hold- 
ing the horse, got on his back and rode 
him up and down the street. The cir- 
cumstance was reported to the House, 
and was by the House voted a breach of 
soviet and the boy’s father, who 

appened to be a licensed victualler, was 
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fined nine bottles of rum. The Assemb 
consisted of nine Members, who dra 
up the rum between them, and, getting 
intoxicated, so great a scandal arose that 
Representative Government was abo- 
lished in the island. Whether they 
were dealing with negroes, or Kaffirs, 
or Maoris, no arrangements they could 
make could altogether prevent any evil 
results of civilization, and time would 
have to be relied upon for their cure. 
He was quite aware there were many 
difficulties in dealing with our inter- 
tropical dependencies, and it was but 
too common to urge that anyone who 
dwelt upon these topics was aiming at 
the dismemberment of the Empire. He 
had shown that that was not his desire. 
He did not desire that we should shrink 
from our responsibilities in Western 
Africa, but he was anxious that they 
should not be under-rated. What he 
contended was, that we ought to main- 
tain our Empire on the Coast without 
the sacrifice of human life which had 
hitherto been made, and which he 
believed to be capable of being avoided, 
and uphold, so far as lay in our power, 
the interests of lawful commerce and 
Christian civilization. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That this House is of opinion, that, in the 
interests of civilisation and commerce, it would 
not now be desirable to withdraw from the 
administration of the affairs of the Gold Coast.” 
—(Mr. Hanbury.) 


Sm WILFRID LAWSON said, he 
was glad that the skilful arrangement of 
the Business of the House by the Prime 
Minister had enabled them to come to a 
fair issue upon this subject. The state- 
ments contained in the speech of the 
hon. Member opposite who had brought 
this subject forward (Mr. Hanbury), 
conclusively proved to his mind that our 
stay on the Gola Coast was not neces- 
sary in the interests either of civilization 
or commerce. He had, therefore, given 
Notice of an Amendment to the hon. 
Gentleman’s Motion—namely, to leave 
out all the words after the words 
“eommerce,”’ and to insert the words— 

“Tt is desirable to withdraw from all equivo- 
cal and entangling engagements with the tribes 
, inhabiting the Gold Coast.” 

Those words, however, did not express 
his meaning quite so fully as he could 
wish, for he was perfectly in accord with 
the sentiments expressed the other 
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— y the hon. Member for Hack- 
ney (Mr. J. Holms), who desired that 
steps should be taken for our leaving 
the Gold Coast. He had, however, 
high authority for using them, for they 
were the very words used by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Green- 
wich (Mr. Gladstone), in his celebrated 
Greenwich manifesto, where he said 
that, although it was necessary we 
should sustain the honour of England 
with regard to the Ashantee Expedition, 
yet it should be a lesson to us to get rid 
of all equivocal and entangling engage- 
ments of that nature. That was the 
opinion of the late Prime Minister; and 
he might mention that, last autumn, the 
present Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs—Lord Derby—also expressed an 
opinion on the subject in the following 
terms— 

“T doubt whether it was wise to take over 
Dutch Forts, and I greatly doubt whether any 
man in or out of the Colonial Office exactly 
knows or could define the limits of our authority 
and of our responsibility in regard to the tribes 
included within the protected territory.” 


He (Sir Wilfrid Lawson) maintained 
that our engagements and undertakings 
were not one whit clearer now than they 
were then. We had, as we all knew, 
just concluded what he supposed would 
be regarded as a necessary war; but if 
it were so, as far as it could be seen, the 
war was one which would very likely 
recur. The conduct of the war, and the 
cause of it, had never yet been dis- 
cussed in that House; and in connec- 
tion with the point, he had read the 
speeches of hon. Gentlemen opposite at 
various agricultural gatherings last au- 
tumn, and saw that they were anxious 
that Parliament should be called together 
to discuss the cause of the war. The 
fact, however, was that there were 
always three ways of stopping any one 
who desired to discuss such a subject. 
If any hon. Member rose to make a 
Motion before the commencement of the 
war, the answer was—‘‘You are inter- 
fering with negotiations ; you are acting 
against the interests of peace, wait till it 
is finished.”” If the war was going on, 
they were told—‘‘ You are interfering 
with military operations and bringing 
great danger upon the country;” and 
if the war was concluded, the answer 
was—‘ The whole thing is over, and it 
is no use crying over spilt milk.” He 
had no objection whatever to our féting 
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the soldiers who had returned from the 
Coast, and giving them banquets, medals, 
and pensions, though foreigners were 
beginning to wonder how we proposed to 
reward our soldiers when they fought 
against the armies of civilized countries 
such as Russia and France, for it was 
against such countries that we were 
arming, if he might judge by the enor- 
mous expenditure we annually incurred 
in connection with our Army and Navy. 
The soldiers did not consider the cause, 
but they did what they had been ordered 
to do, and although we called ourselves 
a brave nation, it appeared to him that 
if we sent out our soldiers to fight for a 
cause that was not necessary, simply 
because we were not wise enough to 
settle the quarrel without fighting, we 
were acting in a cowardly manner, and 
could not make amends by cheering 
the survivors when they came home. 
He objected entirely to the police 
theory advocated by the hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite, who had said that 
we ought to maintain our position on 
the Gold Coast as police. It would 
be just as well that we should take the 
beam out of our own eye, before we 
attempted to act as policemen all over 
the world. Sir Samuel Baker, who knew 
Africa very well, had said the question 
might be raised whether we were quite 
civilized ourselves, and there were cer- 
tainly night scenes in London which 
amazed foreigners, and which they all 
knew the Home Secretary was going to 
increase. With regard to our occupation 
of the Gold Coast, it appeared that in 
1821 the Home Government took the 
Settlement away from the African Com- 
pany into its own hands, and soon after 
that commenced what the hon. Member 
for Hackney roughly called the philan- 
throphic era, and a very pretty philan- 
thropic era it was, for we had had no less 
than five wars with the Gold Coast tribes 
since that period. He did not propose 
in any way to go into the question of the 
Straits of Malacca, but in 1872 we entered 
into fresh equivocal and entangling enga- 
gements with the Dutch, and as the result 
of these engagements was that within 
the past 12 months the Dutch had been 
fighting in the country we had yielded 
them, and we had been fighting in the 
country we had received from the Dutch, 
the bargain would seem to have been 
one that was injurious to us_ both. 
Both parties had taken over people 
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without in any way asking their consent, 
That we took over the people of Elmina 
without their consent was conclusively 
proved from the Papers. The Kings and 
Chiefs of Elmina declared in a solemn 
palaver, December 19, 1870— 

“On no account will we become English ; and 

if Governor Ussher has ordered Mr. Bartels only 
to tell us that, he had better hold his peace. The 
Elminas will serve under the Dutch flag, but no 
other. We have suffered so much from the ex. 
change of territory that we are tired and ex- 
hausted. Surely a man can be sold only 
once!” 
That only showed how ignorant these 
Chiefs were of civilized life. Moreover, 
when the bargain was made, we canie to 
no clear understanding with the King of 
Ashantee as to what his rights were, and 
we acted arbitrarily in shutting out his 
people from the Coast. The end of it 
was, the Ashantees invaded us, and we 
drove them back over the Prah into their 
own territory. Not content with that, 
however, we pursued them into their 
own district, and that was what he 
objected to. It was the same thing as 
Kinglake had described in the Crimean 
War, when, after we had driven the 
Russians out of the Danubian Principa- 
lities, he said— 

“England had become so eager for conflict, 
that the idea of desisting from the war merely 
because the war had ceased to be necessary, was 
not tolerable to the people.” 


In the end, everybody said the right 
thing to do was to march to Coomassie, 
and we accordingly did so, and then 
marched back again. The object of 
that, he confessed, he could never under- 
stand, for it irresistibly reminded him of 
the nursery rhyme— 


“The King of France with twenty thousand 


men, 
Marched up a hill and then marched down 
again. 
He hoped some Member of the Govern- 
ment would inform the House what that 
march to Coomassie had to do with 
advancing the interests of civilization 
and commerce. Various reasons were 
given for it. Mr. H. M. Stanley, in his 
book on the Gold Coast, had said that we 
went to war with the Ashantees because 
we hoped to make a gain of it. Did we 
go in the interests of commerce? The 
hon. Member for Hackney had shown 
that we had in 20 years spent £2,090,000 
on that country, and in return we had 
only had £2,300,000 worth of commerce. 
If that was the way in which we 
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carried on commerce, we had better not 
have any at all. Not only that, but he 
thought it was a most extraordinary 
way to commence business by killing 
one’s customers. Why, even the pub- 
licans in this country did not kill their 
customers intentionally, but kept them 
going as long as they could. With re- 
gard to the promotion of civilization, 
the hon. Member opposite (Mr. Han- 
bury) said, it was necessary to put a 
stop to the cannibalism and barbarous 
ceremonies at Coomassie; but, for his 
own part, he doubted whether that end 
could be obtained by such means, for 
an hon. Member whom he met in the 
Lobby the other evening told him he 
had been on the Gold Coast, and added 
that the hon. Member for Tamworth 
was wrong in thinking those terrible 
customs would be abolished, and that 
no fat man would ever have a chance 
out there. Probably there was a good 
deal of exaggerated statement about the 
horrible customs said to have been in 
vogue; but, even assuming that was 
not the case, and that the Ashantees 
might be as bad as they could possibly 
be, he might remark that it was entirely 
an after-thought that we went to Coo- 
massie to put down that kind of atro- 
city, for the existence of similar customs 
had never been made a pretext for going 
to war with the King of Dahomey. Be- 
sides, he thought the country cared 
nothing for a kind of civilization which 
meant nothing more than rum and gun- 
powder. Further than that, the civili- 
zation about which we bragged so much 
was simply the means of making money 
out of those wretched people in what- 
ever way we could, and what we called 
improving them too frequently meant 
improving them off the face of the earth. 
That had been the case in every colony 
we had gone to except India, and there 
the people were too numerous to be 
dealt with in such a manner. The re- 
sult of our boasted civilization in Africa 
was, that every officer, Consul, and 
clergyman talked of the Natives as being 
the greatest blackguards the sun ever 
shone upon; and what guarantee had 
we that these people would be better 
subjects or more moral than they had} 
been in the past? The Fantees liked 
the Ashantees as much as they did us, 
and, like sensible men, none of them 
could be got to fight for us except two 
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thing we had taught these Christians 
was how to fight. Outside the House 
it had been stated that the interests of 
religion were involved in shooting these 
black fellows, but, in his opinion, this 
was the very way to make them dislike 
religion. Would the House allow him 
to read a bitofasermon? It was de- 
livered by a garrison chaplain, the Rev. 
F. Short, of the Royal Military Academy, 
Woolwich, at a thanksgiving service in 
connection with the Ashantee War. 
The rev. gentleman took a text which 
had reference to the stripling David 
going to battle with the giant Goliath. 


“ Like David,” said the preacher, “ the British 
soldiers went out to fight from a sense of duty, 
without pausing to make «any comparisons be- 
tween their own strength and that of the foe. 
When the English Army witnessed the super- 
stitions and atrocities which had been committed 
in that city of murder (Coomassie), they must 
have felt, like David, that it was God’s battle 
they were fighting, and that the Lord of the 
whole earth must necessarily conquer. In 
burning Coomassie they overthrew one of the 
strongholds of the devil, and opened a channel 
for the inroads of Christianity.” 


All he (Sir Wilfrid Lawson) had to say 
to that was, that if that was endorsed 
by the Government it was very alarm- 
ing; for if they were to attack all the 
strongholds of Satan, Supplementary 
Estimates to a very large amount would 
have to be called for. For himself, he 
totally disapproved that method of 
spreading Christianity. If a Native of 
a foreign country, desiring to impress 
him with the truths of his religion, was 
to commence by invading his country, 
burning down his capital, firing upon 
and killing all his friends and relatives, 
and ultimately driving him naked into 
the jungle, he should not be prepos- 
sessed by that man’s religious views; 
and if he told him afterwards that his 
religion was one of peace and brotherly 
love, he should not only tell him he 
considered him a scoundrel, but a most 
hypocritical scoundrel into the bargain. 
It might do very well for The Daily 
Telegraph and well-meaning clergymen 
to wrap up religion with politics, but he 
hoped there was not a single hon. Mem- 
ber in that House who would rise and 
say that such scenes as had been wit- 
nessed in Ashantee would tend to pro- 
mote the religion of Christ. It was a 
curious thing, moreover, if the honour 
of England was to be raised up and 
magnified by setting one tribe of savages 
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in Afriea to fight against another; by 
collecting all the refuse and seum of 
Africa to fight against Ashantee, and 
upsetting the only strong Government 
in that part of the world, and teaching 
them the art of war, so that the next time 
they fought they would not use old 

ns and slugs, but Snider rifles and 
bullets. That was not the prestige of 
wise men, but of fools; he did not 
wish to blame one party more than an- 
other, for both parties had meddled and 
muddled in the matter. Many people 
would be dazzled by our military sue- 
cess, but it was that very success which 
had emboldened him to speak as he had 
done on this question. Nobody could 
now say he was hampering a commander 
in the field, and endangering the suc- 
cess of an expedition. He was speaking 
of past occurrences, and in his judgment 
the time had arrived when the honour 
and the interest of England would be 
best promoted by our withdrawal from 
the Gold Coast. We could not, indeed, 
wipe out the past, but by carrying his 
Amendment the House might do some- 
thing to check in the future that useless 
expenditure of public money, and that 
needless sacrifice of noble lives, which 
did nothing for the honour of this coun- 
try, and conferred still less benefit on 
the world. The hon. Baronet concluded 
by moving the Amendment of which he 
had given Notice. 

Mr. ROEBUCK seconded the Mo- 
tion. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out all the words from the word 
“commerce”? to the end of the Question, in 
order to add the words “it is desirable to with- 
draw from all equivocal and entangling engage- 
ments with the tribes inhabiting the Gold 
Coast,” —(Sir Wilfrid Lawson,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. KNATCHBULL - HUGESSEN 
said, that the House would not be sur- 
prised that he had been anxious to rise 
with as little delay as possible, in order 
to answer the charges which had been 
made against the Government, of whose 
Colonial policy he was lately the ex- 
popent in the House of Commons. He 


d not, indeed, complain of the speech 
of the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Tamworth (Mr. Hanbury), who moved 
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the Resolution, for cihengh he found 
fault generally with the policy pursued 


upon the West Coast of Africa sinee 
1865, he made no specific charges against 
the late Government. There were, how- 
ever, one or two points in his speech 
wherein he failed to give them the eredit 
they deserved. Speaking, for instance, 
of defective sanitary arrangements, he 
might have mentioned that measures of 
sanitary improvement were urgently 
pressed upon the local authorities by the 
late Colonial Secretary, and that in ac- 
cordance with the suggestion of Mr. 
Salmon, a plot of land was selected at 
Cape Coast, in November, 1872, for a 
cemetery, and the Chiefs had consented 
to relinquish the ancient but objection. 
able practice of burying their dead under 
the floors of their houses. Again, in 
giving credit to Sir Garnet Wolseley for 
having stipulated in the Treaty for the 
abolition of human sacrifice, he might 
have recollected that that was in obe- 
dience to the instructions given by Lord 
Kimberley upon the 10th September, 
1878, who, in writing of the terms to be 
demanded of the King of Ashantee, con- 
cluded his despatch in these words— 
“Lastly, the opportunity should not be lost 
for putting an end, if possible, to the human 
sacrifices and the slave-hunting, which, with 


other barbarities, prevail in the Ashantee 
kingdom.” 


But, inasmuch as the hon. Gentleman 
dealt only with the question proposed in 
his Resolution—aye or no, should we 
leave the Gold Coast ?—he (Mr. Knatch- 
bull-Hugessen) would have been content 
to deal with his speech in a few general 
remarks. It was, however, the hon. 
Member for Hackney (Mr. J. Holms) 
who had imparted a new character to 
the debate. Conscious of the importance 
of the subject, and the magnitude of the 
collateral issues involved, he opened up 
the whole question of our policy upon 
the Gold Coast, and, especially with re- 
ference to the last three years, and framed 
so heavy an indictment against the late 
Government, as to necessitate his (Mr. 
Knatchbull-Hugessen’s) throwing him- 
self upon the indulgence of the House, 
in order to make what he trusted would 
be a full and sufficient reply. The first 
charge which he understood his hon. 
Friend to make was this—in which he 
was followed by the hon. and amusing 
Baronet who had just sat down — that 
whereas the Select Committee of 1865 
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recommended that we should reduce our 
responsibility with a view to ultimate 
withdrawal from the Gold Coast, the 
country had, through the agency of the 
late Government, found itself engaged 
in the greatest war we had ever had on 
that Coast, and that for the very purpose 
of extending our territory and increasing 
our responsibility. Well, in the first 
place, let them see what really were the 
recommendations of that Select Com- 
mittee, The first was— 

“That it is not possible to withdraw the 
British government, wholly or immediately, 
from any settlements or engagements on the 
West African Coast.” 

The second— 

“That all further extension of territory or 

assumption of government, or new treaties 
offering any protection to native tribes, would 
be inexpedient: and that the object of our 
policy should be to encourage in the natives the 
exercise of those qualities which may render it 
possible for us more and more to transfer to 
them the administration of all the governments, 
with a view to our ultimate withdrawal from 
all, except, probably, Sierra Leone.’’ 
He might pause to ask whether the hon. 
Gentleman really thought that possi- 
bility, upon which our withdrawal was 
to be contingent, had actually arrived ? 
Were the Natives as yet fit to administer 
government? If not, the argument for 
withdrawal, so far as it was founded 
upon the opinion of the Committee of 
1865, fell to the ground. But he would 
beg the House to mark the following 
words in the Report— 

“That this policy of non-extension admits of 
no exception, as re new settlements, but 
eannot amount to an absolute prohibition of 
measures which, in peculiar cases, may be neces- 
sary for the more efficient and economical 
administration of the settlements we already 
possess.” 

Upon these words he founded his justi- 
fication for the acceptance of the Dutch 
Forts by the British Government, and 
he would prove his case with as much 
clearness as he was able. The hon. 
Gentleman had said that in 1867 the 
Government—which was Lord Derby’s 
Government—did proceed to carry out 
the recommendation of the Committee, 
by effecting an exchange, by which the 
Dutch took the forts and the protectorate 
westward—the British eastward—of the 
Sweet River. But, said he, though this 
was wise, it was not wisely carried out, 
inasmuch as the Natives were not con- 
sulted. Now, he (Mr. Knatchbull- 
Hugessen) was not there to attack Lord 
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Derby’s Government of 1867, but this 
he was bound to say—a similar proposal 
of exchange was made to Lord Palmer- 
ston’s Government in 1860, and was 
declined because it was found that 
the Natives were averse to be trans- 
ferred to Dutch protection. He could 
not find that any attempt was made 
in 1867 to ascertain the wishes of the 
Natives, and he said this emphati- 
cally—that it was the result and conse- 
quence of that transfer which brought 
about such a state of things as rendered 
absolutely necessary that cession to us of 
the Dutch Fort. From the moment of 
the exchange there was no peace or tran- 
quillity in the Protectorate. The Natives 
transferred from Dutch to English pro- 
tection acquiesced, but those transferred 
from English to Dutch protection vio- 
lently opposed the change. Perhaps 
the House would think there was some 
reason for this. The Denkeras and 
Wassaws were the largest and most im- 
portant tribes which thus passed from 
English to Dutch protection. The Den- 
keras, formerly vassals of the Ashantees, 
had been liberated after the great battle 
of Doodowa, in 1826, in which the 
English utterly defeated the Ashantee 
forces. Now, the Dutch being in alliance 
with the Ashantees, the Denkeras and 
people of Assim not unnaturally feared 
that they might again be brought under 
the yoke of that people. Therefore they 
refused to accept the Dutch flag. Con- 
sequently, in 1868, the Dutch bombarded 
Commendah, and in 1869 assisted the 
Ashantees to destroy that part of Dix- 
cove whose inhabitants still hankered 
after English protection. Ever since the 
doubtful peace of 1864, the Ashanteeshad 
been quarrelling with the Fantees, and 
threatening invasion. But, after the 
exchange of 1867, the whole of the 
transferred English territory was in con- 
fusion, and the maintenance of peace 
and development of trade became simply 
impossible. The Fantees joined the 
Denkeras and Wassaws—they more than 
once invested Elmina; and, in fact, 
hostilities were only at last suspended 
through the agency of the English Go- 
vernment, and because the cession to 
England appeared probable. Now, let 
him ask the hon. Member for Hackney 
what he would have had us do under 
these circumstances? Was that a mo- 
ment to withdraw from the Coast? 
Surely he, who had such a respect for 
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the Report of the Select Committee of 
1865, would not have thought the time 
had come for the ultimate withdrawal 
which they contemplated? ‘Well, then, 
were we to repudiate the exchange 
effected by our predecessors with the 
Dutch? That would hardly have been 
deemed right, either to the Dutch or to 
the Natives. What, then, was left to us 
but the course which appeared best both 
to the Netherlands and British Govern- 
ments—namely, to put an end to the 
divided Protectorate, to leave only one 
European Power upon the Coast, and to 
unite the tribes under the protection of 
that Power which they appeared to 
prefer. Now, before he touched upon 
the manner in which this cession was 
made and accepted, let him call the 
attention of the House to the advantages 
which we might fairly have expected 
from it. And, first, he would call into 
the witness-box his right hon. Friend 
the President of the Board of Trade 
(Sir Charles Adderley). He was Chair- 
man of the Committee of 1865; he had 
always consistently condemned our pro- 
tectorate of tribes as an undefined re- 
sponsibility; but he prepared a draft 
Report for that Committee, in which he 
bore valuable evidence upon the point 
now under discussion. In the 10th 
paragraph of that Report he said— 
“The Dutch—the only other European Power 
remaining on this coast besides the English— 
hold forts intermixed with the English and in- 
terfering with their government.” 
And in Paragraph 55, he said again— 
“On the Gold Coast there is no possibility of 
raising a sufficient revenue while the Dutch 
remain and thwart our policy.” 
Nor must the House suppose that these 
were idle words, or only expressing 
the sole opinion of the hon. Gentleman, 
for they were sustained by a vast mass 
of evidence given before that Committee, 
to the effect that the colony could not 
be self-paying whilst the Dutch and 
English remained with conflicting au- 
thority upon the Coast, and that the 
acquisition of the Dutch Forts would 
be most desirable. He (Mr. Knatch- 
bull-Hugessen) would not take up the 
time of the House by reading extracts 
from the evidence; but in the evidence 
of Colonel Ord, Captain Burton, Sir 
Benjamin Pine, Mr. Richard Pine, Mr. 
Ross, and others would be found ample 
justification for the opinion expressed. 
He said, then, that we had every reason 
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to expect that by the acquisition of the 
Dutch Forts, the following advan 
would result :—-1. Cape Coast would be 
rendered a self-supporting and prosper- 
ous Government. 2. Higher duties 
could be levied on arms, gunpowder, 
and rum, thus increasing the revenue, 
whilst decreasing the elements of war 
and demoralization of the Natives. 3. 
The trade of a country rich in gold 
would be developed. 4. The numerous 
tribes which objected to the Dutch Pro- 
tectorate would be tranquillized; and 
5. A harbour, pronounced by that emi- 
nent man Oolonel Clarke {in 1865 to 
be ‘the only harbour on the Coast 
which deserves the name” would be ob- 
tained.’ Moreover, it must be remembered 
that the whole trade at Elmina was 
British and not Dutch, and that Sir 
Arthur Kennedy, one of the best Go- 
vernors we had ever had in our West 
African Settlements, and one most com- 
petent to form an opinion, alwaysstrongly 
urged the acquisition of the Dutch Forts, 
and thus wrote of the proposed transfer 
on 3rd November, 1870— 

“T regard the acquisition of St. George 
d’Elmina by Her Majesty’s Government 4s one 
of the most important, and, as I feel convinced, 
one of the most successful steps which has ever 


been taken to promote commerce and civilization 
in West Africa.” 


He (Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen) said, 
then, that with that overwhelming 
weight of evidence to show that the 
acquisition of the Dutch Forts would, in 
the very words of the Committee, tend 
to ‘the more efficient and economical 
administration of the Settlements we 
already possess,’’ Her Majesty’s late 
Government were acting in accordance 
with, and not in defiance of, the recom- 
mendation of the Committee of 1865 in 
accepting the cession, and that the first 
charge of the hon. Member for Hackney 
could not for a moment be sustained. 
And now he came to the second and 
third charges of the hon. Member— 
namely, that we ignored the Kings of 
Elmina and of Ashantee, and that we 
did not consult the Natives. Now, itso 
happened that he was transferred from 
the Home to the Colonial Office as Under 
Secretary early in January, 1871, at the 
very moment the cession was being dis- 
cussed, and was therefore able to speak 
with certainty to the fact that his noble 
Friend (Lord Kimberley), with whom 
he had many consultations upon the 
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question, was entirely resolved that the 
cession of these Forts should not be ac- 
cepted, except upon these conditions— 
1. That the Natives were willing to ac- 
cept the substitution of the English flag 
for the Dutch. 2. That the claims of 
the King of Ashantee upon Elmina 
should be settled by the Dutch pre- 
viously to the cession. And here he 
must complain of his hon. Friend the 
Member for Hackney, who argued his 
case not like a Judge, but like an ad- 
vocate, and an advocate apparently re- 
tained against the late Government. 
Everything in the despatches which ap- 
peared to show our neglect or fault he 
read out with care and marked emphasis; 
but either slurred over or entirely omitted 
all those despatches which proved to de- 
monstration that we took every precau- 
tion possible with regard to the points 
he had mentioned. His hon. Friend 
quoted a despatch received on the 25th 
of January, 1874, in which an account 
was given of a meeting at Elmina on 
the 19th of December, 1870, at which 
the King of Elmina and others objected 
to receive the British flag ; and his hon. 
Friend, rising to the height of virtuous 
indignation said, what a farce this meet- 
ing was—what nonsense our pretend- 
ing to care for the wishes of the Natives 
when we actually signed the Treaty at 
the Hague, ‘“‘which in effect settled 
the whole business,” three days before 
we answered this despatch. Now let 
him (Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen) blow 
that charge to the winds. It was true 
that the Convention was signed at the 
Hague in February, 1871. By that 
Convention the King of the Netherlands 
agreed to cede to Her Majesty “all the 
rights of sovereignty, jurisdiction, and 
property which he possessed on the coast 
of Guinea,” and it was idle to suppose 
that the Dutch would have allowed the 
Natives to be consulted as to what their 
rights were or whether they should cede 
them. But a Treaty was not a Treaty 
until it was ratified, and although in 
1871 this Convention or Treaty was 
signed, which set forth what the Nether- 
lands and British Governments were pre- 
pared to do as between themselves, it 
was not ratified until February, 1872. 
During the whole of that year, the 
British Government had the right and 
the power to decline to proceed with the 
Treaty, and that year was employed in 
ascertaining the feelings of the Natives 
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and the position of the Ashantees with 
regard to Elmina. Did we ignore the 
question of the alleged claims of the 
King of Ashantee? On the 9th of 
October, 1870, Sir Arthur Kennedy wrote 
to Colonel Nagtlass, Dutch Governor of 
Elmina, asking him, among other in- 
quiries— 

“Does the Netherlands Government pay any 

tribute to the King of Ashantee, or has he any 
recognized or other claim upon the people or 
territory of Elmina?” 
The Dutch Governor replied that a yearly 
stipend was paid to the King to encou- 
rage trade, but that he had no recog- 
nized claim upon the territory or people 
of Elmina. The true story seemed to 
be this—The West Indian Company, to 
whom the forts originally belonged, 
granted an annual payment to the King 
of Denkera on the Coast to promote 
trade. The Ashantees conquered Den- 
kera in 1719, and the pay-note fell into 
their hands. It would strike the House 
at once that when the British defeated 
the Ashantees and set Denkera free in 
1826, the pay-note no longer belonged 
to the Ashantees, but either to the Bri- 
tish or the Denkeras. However, the 
Dutch continued to pay it‘to the Ashan- 
tees, and the important point was this— 
The hon. Member truly said that the 
King of Ashantee wrote to Mr. Ussher, 
laying claim to Elmina, and stating that 
tribute had been paid to him and to his 
ancestors for it. But why did he stop 
there? We would not accept the cession 
until the point was cleared up, and after 
some correspondence the King of Ashan- 
tee, upon the 19th of August, 1871, 
signed a formal renunciation of his 
claim. That paper, called ‘‘ Certificate 
of Apology,” was to be found at Page 34 
of the Paper presented to Parliament in 
February, 1872. In it the King solemnly 
declared— . 

“That the letter in which he had claimed 
tribute on account of Elmina was totally mis- 
represented on the part of parties intrusted with 
the writing and dictating it—that he only meant 
board wages or salary, and not tribute by right 
of arms from the Dutch Government, and that 
as to his letter to Mr. Ussher concerning the 
Elmina fort he ‘must now write that the whole 
is a mistake.’ ”’ 

He must confess his surprise that, with 
this document before his eyes, his hon. 
Friend should have abstained from say- 
ing one word about it, and should have 
left the House to suppose that we had 
received the Dutch Forts with the know- 
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ledge that the King of Ashantee had 
advanced a claim to them which re- 
mained unsettled. {Mr. Hoxms said, he 
had read that letter.| There were two 
despatches from Lord Kimberley which 
showed as clearly as possible our action 
in the matter. Lord Kimberley wrote 
to Lord Granville on the 3rd of February, 
1871— 


“His Lordship will perceive that the King 
of Ashantee claims Elmina as his own by right, 
and it is admitted that an annual payment of 
about £80 (which he represents as tribute) has 
long been paid him. Lord Kimberley considers 
it necessary, before proceeding further with the 
Convention, that the Dutch Government should 
procure, by such means as they think fit, the 
renunciation of the claim of the King of Ashan- 
tee to Elmina, else this Government may find 
itself involved in a war with the Ashantees.”’ 


Lord Kimberley wrote to Governor 
Kennedy on the 28th of February— 

“ You will perceive that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment require that the claims of the King 
of Ashantee to Elmina as his own by right, 
should be settled by the Netherlands Govern- 
ment before the Convention for the transfer is 
concluded, and that if this claim is renounced, 
they would not object to grant to the King of 
Ashantee an annual stipend, to be paid by the 
Government of the Gold Coast, as an induce- 
ment to him to maintain peace and to encourage 


trade, and they would readily facilitate the direct 
access to the sea of the Ashantees for purposes 
of trade, under such conditions as might be re- 
quired for the security of the inhabitants of 
the coast.”’ 


Nor was that all. Writing to Mr. Pope 
Hennessy on the 19th of February, 
1872, Lord Kimberley said— 

“T wish you to consider whether, on the oc- 
casion of the transfer of the Elmina forts to the 
British Government, it may not be advisable to 
make some addition to the stipend paid to the 
King of Ashantee, on condition that he abstains 
from aggression upon the tribes under British 
protection, and give no encouragement to at- 
tempts to stir up bad feeling among the Elminas 
against the British Government.” 

In consequence of that despatch, a double 
stipend was offered to the King by Mr. 
Hennessy, in a letter which would be 
found at Page 87 of the Gold Coast 
Papers, 1873. Seeing, then, that we 
obtained a formal renunciation of his 
claim from the King of Ashantee before 
we consented to accept the forts; that 
we promised him an additional stipend, 
and to facilitate the access of his people to 
the coast, he (Mr. Knatchbull Hugessen) 
appealed to the House whether he had 
not triumphantly disposed of the charge 
that the late Government “‘ignored”’ the 
rights of the King of Ashantee? And 
now as to the charge of our not having 
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considered the feelings of the Natives, 
His hon friend had spoken of the dislike 
of the King of Elmina and his people to 
the British flag. Let him make one re- 
mark upon the point. The Elmina tribe 
were not the only people transferred by 
this cession from Dutch to English pro- 
tection, and his hon. Friend had spoken 
of hundreds of thousands of Natives. Be 
it so. But the Denkeras and Wassaws 
constituted the vast majority of the 
people transferred, and were most 
anxious for the transfer, owing to the 
hope of which alone they had been in- 
duced to suspend hostilities. Moreover, 
they had a strong claim upon us, having 
been formerly under British protection, 
and having been transferred to the Dutch 
entirely against their will at the time of 
the exchange in 1867. The Elmina 
tribe, of whom his hon. Friend made so 
much, was a small tribe of some 12,000 
or 14,000 persons, among whom alone 
objection to the transfer was found. 
But even at the time of the meeting to 
which his hon. Friend had called such 
special attention, there were two parties 
in Elmina. His hon. Friend had quoted 
Mr. Ussher as a high authority, and so 
he was; but what did Mr. Ussher say in 
the very despatch in which he sent us 
the account of this meeting— 

“By the enclosed report from Mr. Bartels, 
your Excellency will perceive that the King’s 
party is the only one hkely to be troublesome, 
and that by far the greater portion of the town 
is in our favour.” 

He added these significant words— 

“ Although peace is not arrived at, the road to 

Elmina is quite safe and the Fantees are behav- 
ing well and with moderation. But I do not 
think they would for a moment entertain the 
question of peace apart from the tranfer.” 
The transfer was the only hope of peace, 
and, as events had shown, transfer or no 
transfer, the Ashantees had long been 
preparing and intended war, and the 
only result of the transfer as regarded 
the war was that, having Elmina in our 
possession, we were in a better position 
to meet it when it came. Mr. Bartel’s 
report concluded with the words— 

“T can truly say that cight-tenths of the en- 
tire population of Elmina are well disposed to 
become English, and the remainder can be 
reasoned into it.’’ 

The Dutch Governor, Colonel Nagtlass, 
had already informed Sir Arthur Ken- 
nedy that he thought “the trading com- 
munity at Elmina had no objection at 
all to the transfer,” and we had, there- 
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fore, every reason to believe in January, 
1871, that while the vast majority of the 
Natives about to be transferred ac- 
quiesced in, and earnestly desired, the 
transfer, the only objectors were a mi- 
nority of the small tribe of the Elminas. 
But even under these circumstances the 
late Government took still further pre- 
cautions. At that time Mr. Pope Hen- 
nessy was about to leave the Government 
of Labuan for that of the Bahamas. Mr. 
Keate, who was to succeed Sir Arthur 
Kennedy upon the West Coast, was de- 
layed at Natal, and Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment determined to send Mr. Pope 
Hennessy ad interim to the West Coast, 
especially to communicate with, and as- 
certain the feelings of the Natives, with 
regard to the proposed transfer. He 
was glad to bear witness—as he did at 
the time—to the great zeal and ability 
with which Mr. Pope Hennessy con- 
ducted the business of the transfer. The 
instructions given to Mr. Hennessy by 
Lord Kimberley upon the 12th of Feb- 
ruary, 1872, were as follow :— 

“Her Majesty’s Government have no inten- 
tion of assuming a British Protectorate over 
those native tribes without their consent. It is 
probable that the natives of Denkera and the 
two Wassaws, who were formerly under the 
British Protectorate before the exchange of 
forts, may be desirous of becoming so again; but 
I wish to call your particular attention to the 
Elminas, a small tribe numbering about 12,000 
or 14,000, in the immediate neighbourhood of 
the Dutch fort of St. George d’Elmina. The 
Elminas have hitherto been under the protec- 
tion of the Dutch, and are also in alliance with 
the King of Ashantee. The position of affairs 
with regard to this tribe will require your 
earliest and most serious attention. They should 
be distinctly told that they will not be required 
to place themselves under British protection 
against their will. The objects which Her 
Majesty’s Government have throughout had in 
view in negotiating this Treaty are not the 
acquisition of territory or the extension of the 
British power, but the maintenance of tran- 
quillity and the promotion of peaceful commerce 
on the coast. You will on no account employ 
force to compel the natives to acquiesce in the 
transfer of the forts, and if you should find that 
the attempt to assume possession of the forts on 
the part of the British authorities would prob- 
ably be followed by resistance on the part of the 
surrounding native tribes, you will not accept 
the transfer of the forts, but will report the cir- 
cumstances to Her Majesty’s Government and 
await further instructions.” 


Well, what state of feeling did Mr. Pope 
Hennessy find at Elmina? Admiral 
Harris, our Minister at the Hague, had 
already written home that— 

“Intelligence had been received by the Dutch 
Government from Elmina that ‘a great ¢hange 
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had taken place in the public feeling there, and 
that a majority of the population had declared 
themselves opposed to throwing any obstacle in 
the way of the transfer.’ ” 


There had been angry discussions be- 
tween those who were for and those who 
were against the transfer, the Ashantee 
Chief, Atjiempon, taking a prominent 
part with the latter. After a long palaver, 
the majority decided that the King 
Hobbema Edjin should be deposed on 
account of his having allowed himself to 
be advised and instigated by Atjiempon. 
During the year 1871 those who were 
opposed to the transfer had sent Mr. 
David Mill Graves, a mulatto, to the 
Hague to protest against it. So great 
had been the change in public feeling 
that this man, with others who opposed 
the Treaty, met and welcomed Mr. Pope 
Hennessy in 1872. From the Papers 
which he (Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen) 
had presented on the 30th of June, 
1878, it appeared that the concurrent 
testimony of all our correspondents upon 
the Gold Coast was, that all opposition 
to the transfer had ceased, and that, in 
the words of the Dutch Governor, ‘‘a 
better time could not be chosen for 
carrying the Treaty into effect.” The 
cession was formally made upon the 6th 
of April, 1872. Writing on the same 
day, Mr. Pope Hennessy described the 
affair, and stated how, as each tribe was 
called, the chief man arose and publicly 
announced the agreement of his people 
to the transfer. By formal proclamation 
from the Dutch Governor, the Dutch 
tribes were discharged from the oath 
which they had taken not to accept other 
protection than that of the Netherlands. 
By a proclamation from Mr. Pope Hen- 
nessy it was declared that Her Majesty 
would extend her favour and protection 
as fully to the Elminas as to the Fantees, 
and in his subsequent despatches through 
the summer, Mr. Hennessy stated that 
the accounts which he received indicated 
confidence in the Government and a 
general revival of trade. So far he had 
pone conclusively—first, that the late 

overnment did not contravene the Re- 
port of the Committee of 1865 in accept- 
ing that cession of the Dutch Forts which 
appeared necessary to the tranquillity 
and prosperity of the Gold Coast; and, 
secondly, that they neither ignored the 
King of Ashantee nor the wishes of 
the native tribes, but that, on the con- 
traty, took every precaution to secure 
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that the desired results should be ob- 
tained from the cession, and that peace 
should be established in the place of 
that discord and confusion which had 
previously prevailed. And now he came 
to speak of the causes of the war, of 
which the hon. Member for Hackney 
had complained that no official explana- 
tion had been given; its conduct he 
need say nothing of ; universal testimony 
had been borne to the promptitude and 
energy with which the British Govern- 
ment acted and to the gallantry of the 
forces employed. One comment he must, 
however, make. The hon. Member for 
Hackney thought fit to read the history 
of one day of the war. He spoke of 
several villages destroyed, and then 
threw up his hands in horror at the 
thought that this should have been done 
by a nation which sent out more mis- 
sionaries to preach the Gospel than any 
other nation in the world. He protested 
against such language. No man pos- 
sessed of common feeling would desire 
to destroy one village, or to take one 
life unnecessarily. But when you were 
dealing with a country in the hands of, 
and overrun by a numerous and blood- 
thirsty enemy, military exigency might 
require the destruction of the places 
whence they were drawing their supplies, 
or where they could shelter themselves in 
order to attack our position with greater 
advantage. Those were matters which 
must of necessity be left to the discre- 
tion of the officer commanding the 
troops. The destruction of those vil- 
lages, by forcing the retreat of the 
Ashantees, might have saved many lives ; 
and to condemn the measure in the 
strain which his hon. Friend thought fit 
to adopt, was a misplaced exhibition of 
sentimentality which the House of Com- 
mons would know how to estimate at its 
true value. As to the causes of the 
war, the right hon. Gentleman the Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade, speaking 
at Hanley in the autumn of last year, 
was reported to have said— 


“ His conviction was, that if the Conservatives 
had been in power during the last six months 
there would have been no Ashantee War, and 
he would tell them why. Their Friend and 
Colleague, Mr. Pope Hennessy, was Governor 
of the Gold Coast, and conducted the exchange 
of the Dutch territory to England, making the 
English the only European Power on that Coast. 
When the English took the Dutch territory, 
they took the Dutch liabilities to Ashantee, and 
it was most unwise of the English to side with 
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one tribe against another, for their only business 
was to keep the peace against them all. This 
Mr. Pope Hennessy saw, and he commenced 
negotiations with the natives, which were suc. 
cessful up to the time of his removal and pro- 
motion. As soon as he left, things got into the 
hands of certain mili administrators not too 
anxious to avoid war. They embroiled them. 
selves with the natives in the interests of certain 
merchants, trusting to the English Army to 
come and fight for them. That was the origin 
of this senseless war, and he hardly knew which 
to wish for—failure or success. Failure would 
lead to a loss of prestige, and success would 
entail permanent occupation of a most unwhole- 
some territory. No good could follow to the 
military or mercantile interests of the country.” 


This was not a question of Conservative 
or Liberal, and he would say nothing of 
the patriotism evinced in the latter words 
of the right hon. Gentleman ; but if he 
had read the Papers presented to Par- 
liament, his remarks were unjustifiable, 
and if he had not read them they were 
still more so. The right hon. Gentle- 
man spoke as if the war had broken out 
after Mr. Pope Hennessy had left the 
West Coast, and he appeared to endorse 
the opinion of that gentleman that the 
war was owing to the conduct of “ cer- 
tain military Administrators,’ by which 
all knew he meant Colonel Harley. In 
justice to that officer—whom he did not 
even know by sight—he must state the 
utter unfairness of this charge. Mr. 
Hennessy wrote from the Bahamas a 
very angry despatch, accusing him (Mr. 
Knatchbull-Hugessen) of having un- 
justly censured him, because he had stated 
in that House, in answer to a Question, 
that he had ‘ misapprehended the na- 
ture and character of the Ashantee in- 
vasion.”” He passed no censure upon 
Mr. Hennessy, but he stated a simple 
fact which his noble Friend at the head 
of the Colonial Office had previously 
agreed that he ought to state. Mr. 
Hennessy had written home on 13th 
February, 1873, about ‘the alleged 
Ashantee invasion,’ and that ‘he did 
not believe that this is an Ashantee 
invasion, or the prelude to an Ashantee 
war,” and that he ‘“‘ did not believe that 
the King was in any way mixed up in 
the matter,” and moreover he had ad- 
vised the recall of Colonel Harley, and 
had imputed the Ashantee attack to his 
conduct, to the brokerage dispute, and 
especially to a certain speech of his 
which was said to have given great 
offence. Well, Mr. Hennessy was quite 
wrong, and the best proof of his error 
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as regarded Colonel Harley was this— 
The brokerage dispute occurred shortly 
before Colonel Harley’s assumption of 
the government. Colonel Harley as- 
sumed the government on the 23rd of 
November, 1872, and the speech in ques- 
tion, if made at all, which was denied, 
was made at an interview with the Chiefs 
upon the 29th of December, 1872, and 
the Ashantee army was proved to have 
marched from Coomassie on the 9th of 
December, nearly three weeks before 
the speech was delivered. Add to that 
the fact that in his letters as to the war 
the King of Ashantee never alluded to 
any offence given by Colonel Harley, 
and the House would agree that there 
was no evidence whatever to show that 
the conduct of military administrators 
had anything to do with the matter. 
Let no one suppose for a moment that 
he imputed the war to any conduct on 
the part of Mr. Pope Hennessy. He 
thought Mr. Hennessy had been unjust 
to Colonel Harley, that he had probably 
been deceived by the King of Ashantee, 
and misled by an over-confidence in his 
own powers of managing native tribes. 
But he did not attribute the war to any 
conduct of Mr. Hennessy, although it 
was possible that his suspicions ought 
to have been awakened by the informa- 
tion given him by Mr. Salmon—that the 
Ashantees had been for some time 
making large purchases of arms and 
ammunition. What, then, were the 
causes which led to it? In the letter of 
the King of Ashantee he stated that he 
was coming to take his fort of Elmina, 
and also that Mr. Pope Hennessy’s mes- 
senger—Plange, an Elmina man—had 
brought him threatening messages from 
Mr. Hennessy, to the effect that his 
power was to be taken from him in four 
months. It had been suggested that 
Plange, for his own purposes, invented 
this message, but he was inclined to 
think the whole was an invention of the 
King’s. Some time in February last 
there appeared a remarkable letter in 
The Standard newspaper from Colonel 
Nagtlass, formerly Dutch Governor of 
Elmina, which seemed to throw some 
light on the question. He explained the 
old grudge which the King of Ashantee 
had against the British Government, and 
he said that ever since the Ashantees 
lost Denkera and Assin after their great 
defeat at Doodowa, every Ashantee 
Monarch had been eager to reconquer 
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those provinces, and they had always 
been looking for an opportunity to make 
another war. It was a curious cor- 
roboration of this view that, in all his 
letters, the King of Ashantee constantly 
alluded to the people of Denkera, Assin, 
and Akim as his slaves, and demanded 
that they should be restored to him. 
And Colonel Nagtlass used these words— 


“ Now, it was easy to conceive that the King 
of Ashantee, having already a grudge against 
the British Government, was excited to the 
utmost when the British Power was established 
on the whole Gold Coast. Not that he is in 
want of a seaport, for the Ashantee traders went 
always to Cape Coast and Azamaboe to buy their 
necessaries, and very seldom came to Elmina for 
this purpose. But the origin of this war must 
be chiefly attributed to the King’s desire to 
avenge the defeat of Doodowa and to get back 
the authority over Assin and Denkera.”’ 


He believed the truth to be that the 
Ashantees, a warlike and restless people, 
had long meditated war, believing them- 
selves strong enough to drive the Euro- 
pean powers from the Coast. They re- 
membered their defeat at Doodowa, 
but they also remembered their victories 
and the death of Sir Charles M‘Carthy, 
and believed themselves equal to the 
British in power. Up to the very 
moment of their invasion they were 
simulating friendship, and when their 
armies actually crossed the Prah, envoys 
from their King were at Cape Coast 
negotiating for the ransom of the mis- 
sionaries whom they had carried off in 
1869. The retirement of the Dutch 
might have precipitated the war ; but he 
believed it was inevitable, and that at the 
same time no human being could have 
foreseen it; and that neither any official 
upon the Coast, nor the Government at 
home were justly to be held responsible 
forit. Beforespeaking of our future policy 
upon the Gold Coast he felt he must 
allude to an observation of the hon. 
Mover of this Resolution—to the effect 
that in time past we had refused to allow 
the Fantees to set up any means of 
defence for themselves. That was en- 
tirely an error. If the hon. Gentleman 
alluded to what had been called the 
Fantee Confederation, the answer was 
simple. That was a movement not 
really made by the native Chiefs, but by 
certain persons whose character and 
objects’ were at least doubtful. They 
did not consult the British Governor ; 
they proposed, without such consulta- 
tion, to levy taxes over districts where 
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taxes were already being levied by the 
British Government; and their action 
was afterwards repudiated by the very 
native Kings and Chiefs whom they pre- 
tended to represent. A real Fantee Con- 
federation, properly carried out was 
what the British Government always 
desired, if the Natives became fit for it. 
But if the hon. Gentleman spoke merely 
of defence generally, he could only read 
to him the instructions of Lord Cardwell 
in 1864, which had been the text-book 
of our Government ever since. Lord 
Cardwell said— 


“The duty of defending the extensive terri- 
tory included in the Protectorate can only be 
satisfactorily discharged if the Chiefs to whom 
it belongs are united and resolute in their own 
defence. The proper course, therefore, is to 
take every possible means for bringing the 
Chiefs to an united and decided system of de- 
fence, and for this purpose to give them advice, 
to supply them judiciously with military stores, 
and in concert with the officer in command of 
the Forces, to furnish them with such assistance 
as he may be able to afford without exposing his 
officers and men to any protracted residence in 
the interior, especially at the unhealthy season, 
and without weakening his Force upon the 
Coast so as to endanger the safety of the Settle- 
ments themselves.” 

That was precisely the course taken by 
Colonel Harley until the war assumed 
proportions which rendered further 
efforts necessary on the part of Her 
Majesty’s Government, and in his opi- 
nion he did his duty well and faithfully. 
Upon him fell the first brunt of the 
battle; he had to encourage the Chiefs 
to go forth to battle; to supply the 
Natives with arms and ammunition—a 
difficult thing to do judiciously, owing to 
their inveterate habit of firing constantly 
in the air upon every opportunity ;— 
and to receive and provide for crowds 
of fugitives after their defeat. He 
had to encounter the reality of war 
and the probability of famine; he had 
immense difficulties to contend against, 
and he was bound to say that in 
their recognition of his services, Her 
Majesty’s Government had not erred on 
the side of generosity. But, said the 
hon. Member for Hackney, why did we 
cross the Prah and go to Coomassie? 
Well, we went to Coomassie, because the 
warlike people of Coomassie came first 
to us; we went to Coomassie because 
our Protectorate had been invaded, our 
protected tribes slaughtered and en- 
slaved, our flag insulted, and our forts 
attacked. We went to Coomassie because 
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the most effectual way to vindicate the 
honour of our flag and to prevent the 
recurrence of those events was to strike 
a blow at the spot where the enemy 
believed himself to be most invulnerable, 
And he would say, in spite of the sneer 
of the hon. Member for Carlisle, that we 
went to Coomassie, in the interests of 
future peace, civilization, and progress, 
and he ventured to say that the course 
we took was one which had been ap- 
proved by nine-tenths of the British 
people. . He now came to consider the 
question of withdrawal which the hon. 
Member had brought forward in his Re- 
solution. It was one which had long en- 
gaged the attention of those who had to 
consider our position upon the West Coast 
of Africa, and the early solution of 
which had been necessitated by recent 
events. It was one, however, upon 
which the late Government had, as a 
Government, come to no decision, inas- 
much as they left office before the war 
was concluded, and therefore before it 
became necessary to decide the question. 
There were three varieties of opinion 
upon the subject—first, there were those 
who said, let us as soon as possible 
withdraw from the Coast altogether; 
secondly, there were those who said— 
let us take the opportunity of this suc- 
cessful war to extend and ramify our 
Protectorate, and establish the wider 
and more certain exercise of British in- 
fluence in Western Africa ; thirdly, there 
were those who desired that we should 
neither quit the Coast nor enlarge our 
possessions there, but retaining the forts 
for the protection of trade, should re- 
main as quasi guardians of the peace 
among the native tribes, assisting in the 
promotion of civilization and the gradual 
development of the resources of the 
country. There was something to be 
said for each of those views. When he 
looked back upon the treasure which 
had been wasted and the blood shed 
upon the West Coast of Africa, and 
compared this loss with the small direct 
advantage which this country had re- 
ceived in return; when he found how 
unhealthy and how fatal to European 
life was the climate, and how many 
valuable men had thereby been sacri- 
ficed, and when he remembered the state 
in which our allied tribes had lately 
been found after more than 200 years’ 
connection with this country, he could 
not but ask himself whether it was for 
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their interests any more than for our 
own that this connection should be con- 
tinued? As far as the Fantees were 
concerned, it must be admitted that 
with a physique vastly superior to the 
Ashantees, their morale was immeasur- 
ably inferior, and they had proved them- 
selves to be fit for little else than to be 
mere hewers of wood and drawers of 
water. Then, as regarded ourselves, 
expense, trouble, complications with 
native tribes, wars such as that from 
which we had just emerged, might all 
be avoided for the future by our with- 
drawal from the Coast and adopting the 
advice given us upon that subject by 
persons whose opinions were deserving 
of every consideration. But there was 
another point of view from which this 
question might be regarded. The men 
who gave this advice had clear and definite 
views. They did not think England ought 
to interfere anywhere excepting where it 
could be shown that direct and substan- 
tial advantage would accrue, and they 
would never annex an acre or add a foot 
to British territory except in such a case. 
He need hardly point out to the House 
that if these principles had guided the 
past policy of this country we should 
have no colonial Empire to talk about 
to-day. But the existence of such a 
school of thought amongst us was a for- 
tunate thing, if only because it tended 
to make us treat with care and caution 
such a question as the present. No 
doubt, in this case, the advantage to 
England of withdrawing from the West 
Coast of Africa would be so direct and 
palpable, that it would be the duty of 
Her Majesty’s Government to weigh 
well the considerations upon the other 
side before they decided to remain. And 
what were the considerations on the other 
side? In his opinion, they resolved 
themselves into the answers to these two 
questions. Had we or had we not con- 
tracted engagements with the tribes on 
the West Coast from which we could 
not in honour recede? And, had we or 
had we not incurred moral responsibili- 
ties which we could not, consistently 
with our duty, deny and avoid? When 
he spoke of engagements with native 
tribes, he did not speak of Treaty en- 
gagements alone. There might be no 
Treaty which bound us to remain upon 
the West Coast. of Africa. But in the 
dealings of one country with another, 
and especially in the dealings of a great 
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country like England with a number of 
petty nations, there were sometimes en- 
gagements equally binding with those 
which might be found within the four 
corners of a treaty. If by a long con- 
tinuous course of uniform conduct to- 
wards the native tribes, interfering with 
their affairs, controlling and regulating 
their customs, and introducing our own, 
arbitrating in their quarrels, supplying 
those who were friendly with arms an 
ammunition, encouraging them to resist 
their enemies, and from time to time 
rendering them more active aid—if by 
this course of conduct we had led them 
to lean upon us and regard us as their 
protecting power, it might be doubted 
whether it would be consistent with our 
national honour suddenly to abandon 
them the moment it suited our own con- 
venience to do so. Moreover, at that 
instant, what was our actual position ? 
The late war had been, though short, in 
many respects the most extraordinary, 
complete, and important ever waged upon 
the West Coast of Africa. For the first 
time a white army had penetrated to 
the capital of Ashantee, and it seemed 
probable that the power of the King of 
that country had been broken. According 
to the degree in which that had been 
effected, the entire withdrawal of Great 
Britain would produce one of two things. 
If the power of Ashantee were completely 
shattered, there would probably follow 
a struggle for supremacy among the 
tribes emancipated from his yoke, and 
a time of wild confusion ; if his power 
was only temporarily shaken, he would 
probably take a, cruel and sanguinary 
revenge—first upon the tribes who had 
deserted him in his hour of weakness, 
and secondly upon those who had brought 
the White man to his capital; and it 
became a serious question whether, hav- 
ing vindicated the honour of our flag, 
and exposed the most powerful Monarch 
in West Africa to a signal humiliation, 
we should be morally right in folding 
our arms and sauntering away from the 
Coast, leaving those whom we had en- 
couraged to resist to the tender mercies 
of their exasperated and implacable 
enemy. No doubt, we had gained little 
from our West African possessions; but 
a eountry which claimed to be placed 
in the first rank of nations could not 
hold that position without being pre- 
to accept the responsibilities which 
were attached thereto. England could 
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not deal with those questions upon con- 
siderations of material interest alone, 
and before Her Majesty’s Government 
determined to withdraw from the Coast, 
it would be their duty carefully to con- 
sider what those responsibilities were, 
and whether such a withdrawal would 
be consistent with the honour of the 
country and the due performance of her 
moral obligations. However that might 
be, he thought that what he had already 
said bore strongly upon the second pro- 
position—namely, that we should enlarge 
our possessions and extend our influence 
in West Africa. If the advantages of 
the connection had been so compara- 
tively small in the past, we might well 
pause before entertaining the question 
of an extended connection in the future. 
It had hitherto been one of a peculiar 
character. An undefined Protectorate, 
as a general rule, was the most unsatis- 
factory of all conditions. It entailed 
upon the protecting Power most of the 
responsibilities, without the advantages 
of government, and rarely possessed any 
special counter-balancing merits of its 
own. It might be asked, if this were 


so, and if we had been right in remain- 


ing upon the West Coast, why had we 
not assumed absolute territorial posses- 
sion in those cases in which the native 
tribes had been ready and anxious that 
we should do so? The great obstacle, 
supposing no other to have existed, had 
been the fact of slavery being one of the 
cherished institutions of the native tribes. 
He was not speaking now of the sale of 
Natives by one King to another, or of 
that unholy traffic which we had done 
so much to put an end to, but of the 
domestic slavery which existed among 
the tribes of the West Coast, and which 
they could hardly be prevailed upon to 
abandon. The slaves were generally 
well-treated and contented; but while 
on the one hand, it would evidently be 
undesirable to abolish by force an in- 
stitution approved and cherished by the 
Natives, on the other hand, it could not 
be permitted that slavery should exist 
on British territory; and it was this 
which stood as a bar in the way of our 
assuming that absolute territorial autho- 
rity over the protected tribes which 
would enable us to govern them effec- 
tually. Even if that obstacle did not 
exist, it might well be asked, whether, 
under any circumstances, the probable 
advantages of extended territorial power 
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were such as to justify its contemplation 
by us? What were the probable advan- 
tages respectively to England and to the 
West African tribes? To us, perhaps, 
a security from such wars as that in 
which we had been lately engaged, ex- 
tended trade, and new markets for our 
merchants. To them, the development 
of the resources of their country and the 
extension of the influences of civilization. 
Then came the question, whether all 
these advantages to either side might 
not be equally well obtained without 
that territorial extension which would 
undoubtedly in other respects add to our 
obligations and responsibilities? And 
this brought him to the third proposal— 
namely, that we should remain on the 
Coast, but without any extension of 
territory. If that should be the decision 
of Her Majesty’s Government, he hoped 
the opportunity would be taken to limit 
and define our position and our obliga- 
tions for the future. Much of the evil 
of past years had undoubtedly arisen 
from the want of such limitation and 
definition. Our Protectorate had been 
undefined, and our very boundaries un- 
certain. There might be an improve- 
ment in that respect, and one advantage 
might certainly be derived from this war— 
namely, the establishment and extension 
of that Houssa Force, for the efficiency 
of which we had to thank Captain 
Glover, and upon which the British 
Settlements must mainly rely for their 
defence in the future. It had been sug- 
gested that a Government of merchants, 
with a British Consul, was the thing to 
be desired. But expense to this country 
could not be averted by such a change. 
If the British flag were insulted, and 
British subjects attacked and slain, the 
spirit of England must have altered very 
much if she did not interfere, whether 
a Consul or Colonial Governor were con- 
cerned. What was really above all 
things necessary was, to make the 
Natives understand that it was for their 
good that we were upon the Coast, and 
that it was to their interest to trade 
with us. We should desire to teach 
them to regard us, not as a Power which 
wished to occupy their land and possess 
their territory, but one which was there 
for their sakes as well as for its own; 
and which, while able and ready to 
avenge insult to itself, really desired 
to benefit them, and to develop the 
resources of their country. If we could 
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not teach them that, we should occupy 
our forts in vain; but if we succeeded, 
we might still hope to introduce extended 
trade, civilization, and Christianity into 
the heart of Africa. One word more 
upon the Resolution of the hon. Gentle- 
man. He would advise him to be satis- 
fied with the discussion which he had 
provoked, and to withdraw his Resolu- 
tion. No doubt it was well that the 
subject should have been ventilated, and 
that the Government should have had 
the advantage of hearing the opinions 
which had been elicited. But with the 
Government must rest the responsibility 
of the ultimate decision of the question, 
and it was not the duty of the House of 
Commons either to dictate to the Go- 
vernment the nature of that decision, or 
to press the Government to arrive at a 
hasty or premature conclusion. He 
would frankly own that while he was at 
the Colonial Office, no question came 
before him, upon which he found it more 
difficult to arrive at a conclusion abso- 
lutely satisfactory. No doubt, with- 
drawal at this moment was impossible, 
and the whole question was one sur- 
rounded with difficulties, and upon which 


from its very nature there must needs 


be much diversity of opinion. Never- 
theless, it was one which certainly pressed 
for early solution, but that solution must 
be left to the responsible Advisers of 
the Crown. He said now, not for the 
first time, that these questions of the 
relationship between Great Britain and 
her distant Settlements were questions 
which ought never to be made the battle- 
field of party strife. The principles 
upon which they ought to be decided 
were principles common to the great 
majority of both sides of the House, 
and, whatever the decision at which Her 
Majesty’s Government might arrive, let 
them be assured that it would receive 
from their Predecessors that fair and 
candid consideration which they had a 
' right to expect, and which ought espe- 
cially to be given to questions in which 
the national honour and national inte- 
rests were involved, for upon those ques- 
tions party feeling should give way to 
patriotism, and their only desire should 
be to do that which might best sustain the 
position and the character of our country. 

Sm JOHN HAY said, he agreed with 
many of the concluding remarks of his 
right hon. Friend, and believed that the 
Government would gather strength from 
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the present discussion, to carry out a 
policy which would obtain the support 
of the country. After the speech of 
the hon. Member for Tamworth (Mr. 
Hanbury), and of the hon. Member for 
Hackney (Mr. J. Holms), he would not 
dwell on the commercial importance of 
the protected territory; but would refer 
to what had been the condition of the 
territory ceded by the Dutch at the time 
we took possession of it. The right hon. 
Gentleman who had just sat down had 
adverted to the same point, and had 
asked the House to admire the prompti- 
tude and energy displayed by the late 
Government in their military operations. 
He, however, wished to remind the right 
hon. Gentleman how often the late Prime 
Minister and himself had been asked in 
vain last Session, by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the present President of the 
Board of Trade and other hon. Gentle- 
men, to give the House an opportunity 
of discussing the war into which we were 
drifting. The whole of the difficulty 
arose from the fact that Colonel Harley 
was left without a sufficient force, having 
only 160 men to defend a frontier of 165 
miles; but with the force at his disposal 
he did all that could be expected of him. 
It was in 1870, that Lord Cardwell, in 
order to save £20,000 per annum, re- 
duced the numbers of the West India 
regiments, leaving the defence of Cape 
Coast in the hands of the Houssas, 
and it was not until the Ashantees were 
within 12 miles of Cape Coast Castle 
and Elmina that a small force of 
Houssas was brought up from Lagos 
to oppose them. The confusion that ex- 
isted at the time of the occupation of the 
Dutch Forts and the conveyance of the 
Dutch territory to England was well 
known to all those who took any interest 
in the matter. In consequence of the 
arrangements made in 1866 and 1867, 
for resigning the British territory west- 
ward of the Sweet River, the tribes 
originally dependent upon England were 
dissatisfied with their new rulers, and 
the Dutch not only resorted to force, but 
called in the aid of 3,000 or 4,000 As- 
hantees. These facts would make it 
very difficult for us to withdraw from 
the Coast. Moreover, it would be en- 
tirely contrary to British policy if, after 
such a war as had just happened, we 
were suddenly to withdraw our protec- 
tion from those who had relied upon us. 
It was perfectly true that great evils had 
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arisen, as had been forcibly shown by 
the hon. Member for Tamworth, from 
the continuous change of Governors on 
the Coast ; but as had been equally well 
pointed out by the hon. Member for 
Hackney, that change had been due 
rather to the effect of climate, than to 
any interference on the part of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government. What we ought to 
do was to obtain our Governors by 
some law of natural selection. Governor 
Maclean was employed for 15 years 
under the African Company, and for 
three under the British Government, 
and during that period he maintained 
active and vigorous health when others 
failed. What the Government, therefore, 
should do would betoselectsome such per- 
son as Captain Glover—who had so much 
distinguished himself, but with whom 
he had not the pleasure of being per- 
sonally acquainted—who seemed to have 
the knack of governing these people, 
and conducting affairs successfully, while 
at the same time maintaining his con- 
stitution unimpaired. The force to be 
maintained ought undoubtedly to be com- 
posed of persons residing in the district 
— such as the Houssas, who, under 
proper discipline, would perform all the 
duties of the police, and nip in the bud 
any attempt at invasion by the Ashan- 
tees. With reference to future policy, 
the fact should be recognized that the 
Ashantees were much addicted to trade 
—lawful or unlawful—and though we 
could not encourage them in slave-deal- 
ing, we might do so in reference to every 
other kind of trade. But unless they 
had access to the Coast, instead of having 
to push their commerce through hostile 
tribes and over bad and ill-defended 
roads, so long would there be an ill 
feeling between them and the protected 
tribes, and so long should we fail to 
possess that control over them which 
legitimate commerce would give. In- 
stead of having an iron-bound coast of 
300 miles long, from which the Ashantees 
were excluded, it would be a great ad- 
vantage to this country if they had ac- 
cess to the Volta, and that we encouraged 
trade with them on that river. The case 
of Dahomey would show what could be 
done by pursuing this policy. With 
that Kingdom we had always maintained 
amicable relations. They had a good 
port at Whydah. There we permitted 
every opportunity of trading, anda gun- 
boat which we kept at Lagos could 
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always be sent to Whydah, if our re- 
lations at all assumed a doubtful cha- 
racter, The result was, that the mere 
threat of closing the port was sufficient 
to keep order, and a similar course 
might be taken with the King of Ashan- 
tee when occasion required, if he had a 
port accessible to our vessels of war. 
Various suggestions had been made as 
to the propriety of changing the site of 
the Government, and certainly no place 
could be worse than Cape Coast. Elmina 
was healthier than Cape Coast, and had 
a better port, and its recent destruction 
by fire gave an opportunity of re-build. 
ing it with some regard to sanitary con- 
ditions. Accra would probably be found 
infinitely healthier, and was only 27 
miles from Akropong, which was situ- 
ated on a high land 1,800 feet above 
the sea, where, at the station of the 
Basle Mission, Europeans easily re- 
covered their health when suffering 
in the plains below, or on the sea- 
coast; and it was surrounded by loyal 
and active tribes, who were always ready 
to assist us as they had done in the late 
war; or we might remove it to some 
site upon the Volta, which was a per- 
fectly navigable river, down which the 
Ashantees could send their trade direct 
tous. He trusted that after the discus- 
sion which had been held on the ques- 
tion, the hon. Member who had brought 
the subject forward would accept the 
suggestion of his right hon. Friend the 
late Under Secretary for the Colonies, 
and be content with the expression of 
opinion that had been given, and would 
consent to leave the matter in the hands 
of Her Majesty’s Government. Had the 
Forms of the House, however, permitted, 
he should have been inclined to have 
moved the Previous Question. 

Sm FRANCIS GOLDSMID said, he 
was desirous to say a few words in order 
to express a view which had not yet 
been stated in the debate, but which, 
although he was not authorized to speak 
on behalf of any other hon. Members, he 
was convinced was entertained by many. 
He was quite willing to concede to his 
right hon. Friend the late Under Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies (Mr. 
Knatchbull-Hugessen) that the late Go- 
vernment had displayed great ability 
and energy with respect to all the matters 
under discussion. But the more fully 
that was admitted, the clearer it became 
how desirable it was to terminate, as 
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soon as might be, our connection with a 
country in which all that ability and 
energy had been only just sufficient to 
save us from serious disaster. No one 
could carefully read the aecounts of the 
late war without perceiving that our 
suecess was due not only to extraordi- 
nary military skill and courage, but also 
to remarkable good fortune ; and he (Sir 
Francis Goldsmid) did not wish that we 
should again, unless it were absolutely 
necessary, expose ourselves both to a 
similar risk and to the certain loss of 
many valuable lives. He did not belong 
to the class spoken of by the right hon. 
Gentleman as insisting that England 
should never acquire an acre of territory, 
or incur a possibility of war; but he did 
desire to see that there was some ade- 
quate motive for making such acquisi- 
tions, or incurring such possibilities. 
In the present case, it appeared to him 
(Sir Francis Goldsmid) that every ra- 
tional motive tended in a contrary direc- 
tion. In Western Africa we had to deal 
with a pestilential climate, with barba- 
rous hordes, and with the difficulty as to 
domestic slavery so clearly pointed out 
by the right hon. Gentleman. It was, 
as he explained, impossible to put an 
end to that abominable institution, ex- 
cept by force; and impossible to incur 
the discredit of permitting it to prevail 
in any country of which England was 
the Sovereign. The mode suggested, 
not of avoiding, but of half evading this 
difficulty, was to assume a Protectorate, 
instead of a Sovereignty, over some of 
these barbarous tribes; a Protectorate 
which appeared to him to mean, that we 
were to make ourselves responsible for 
the misdeeds of those whose actions we 
could not really control. On the whole, 
he could not too strongly express his 
hope that so far and so soon as was con- 
sistent with honourable adherence to our 
engagements, we might retire from all 
connection with Western Africa. 

Sm WILLIAM EDMONSTONE 
said, that as he had been off and on the 
Coast, having been the officer in com- 
mand of the West Coast of Africa for 
several years, he wished to enter a pro- 
test against the remarks of the hon. 
Baronet the Member for Carlisle (Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson), and the hon. Member 
for Hackney (Mr. J. Holms). It was 
quite evident that we must retain a 

sition on the Gold Coast, and not 
eave the merchants established there to 
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defend themselves in what was equiva- 
lent te an unprotected Protectorate, and 
therefore, if our merchants were to re- 
main on the Gold Coast, our Forces must 
also be allowed to do so. If we with- 
drew and left the merchants to their own 
resources, what would be the result? 
The answer was easy; in a very short 
space of time the merchants would leave 
also, and another nation would take 
possession. Ithad happened more than 
once, that a nation had been forestalled 
owing to its dilatoriness in taking pos- 
session of that to which it was entitled, 
and it should be remembered that we 
held many places, not for our own ad- 
vantage, but to prevent other nations 
holding them. He was aware of one 
instance at least of the character to 
which he had referred, A French ad- 
miral, when in command, had delayed 
taking possession of an important fort 
which was within his grasp. An Eng- 
lish officer dining with the same admiral, 
and becoming aware, in the conversa- 
tion which ensued, of the delay which 
was taking place, proceeded, after 
taking his leave, to take possession 
himself, and when the French admiral 
arrived the next morning at the spot, 
he found that he had been forestalled 
by his guest of the previous even- 
ing. A great deal—too much, as he 
considered—had been said as to the pes- 
tiferous character of the climate; but it 
was equally bad at Sierra Leone and 
Lagos, and it should also be borne in 
mind that if we withdrew from one part 
of the Gold Coast, we must withdraw 
from other portions of that coast. If he 
had to organize a possession in Africa, 
he should certainly say, speaking with 
all respect for them, that he did not 
want the services of missionaries, for he 
was sorry to say that they were often at 
the bottom of any ill-feeling or diffe- 
rence of opinion between the Natives and 
the Government. On one occasion, in 
the course of his duties, he had to ask 
the missionaries not to attempt in any 
way to set the Natives against the opera- 
tions which it was necessary he should 
carry out, and they refused to promise 
they would not do anything of the kind. 
He did hope that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment would at all events for the 
present refrain from withdrawing the 
forces from the Gold Coast. 

Mr, RICHARD, in supporting the 
Amendment of the hon. Baronet the 
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Member for Carlisle (Sir Wilfrid Law- 
son), said, he was glad his hon. Friend 
the Member for Hackney (Mr. J. Holms) 
had given a somewhat wider scope to the 
discussion than the issue raised by the 
Motion and the speech of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Tamworth (Mr. Hanbury). Very 
often great questions of public policy, 
of International Law and morality, and 
of Ministerial responsibility, were alto- 
gether slurred over and seldom came 
before the House for discussion under the 
existing system, and it had been very 
much so in the present case. At that 
moment all were shouting, throwing up 
their caps, and indulging in loud and 
somewhat extravagant rejoicings upon 
the achievements on the West Coast of 
Africa ; but nobody cared to ask if that 
was a just and a necessary war, or if 
the money we had expended, and the 
suffering and loss of life we had in- 
flicted and endured, might not have 
been avoided by wiser counsel, and by 
a clearer understanding as to the na- 
ture and the limits of our responsibility 
on the West Coast of Africa. After 
wading as patiently as he could through 
the chaos of Blue Books that had been 
thrown before the House in connection 
with this matter, his conclusion was that 
it was not a just and necessary war; 
that it might have been avoided, and 
that it arose from a contemptuous dis- 
regard of notorious and acknowledged 
rights on the part of our adversary. 
There was no doubt that the Kings of 
Ashantee had sustained relations with, 
and exercised a kind of suzerainty over 
Elmina, almost from time immemorial. 
That was acknowledged on all hands. 
The King of Elmina admitted it by the 
payment of a tribute of £80; and when 
the Dutch assumed the Protectorate, 
they also acknowledged it by continuing 
to pay the tribute, although they called 
it a stipend. Our administrator there, 
Mr. Ussher, stated his conviction that 
the King of Ashantee had certain claims 
upon Elmina, and warned Her Majesty’s 
Government against completing the ne- 
gotiation for the transfer of the Protec- 
torate to themselves from the Dutch 
until that point had been cleared up. 
Again, Lord Kimberley, in one of the 
despatches, said it would be necessary, 
before proceeding with the Convention, 
that the Dutch Government should 
procure a renunciation of the claim of 
the King of Ashantee, The late Under 
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Secretary of State for the Colonies had, 
indeed, that day read to the House 
what he represented to be a formal re- 
nunciation of the claims of the King of 
Ashantee, but it did not appear to him 
(Mr. Richard) to be at all a clear renun- 
ciation. It was wrung at the last mo- 
ment from the King by the Dutch, and 
was contrary to his constant, persistent, 
and emphatic declarations of an opposite 
kind during the whole course of the ne- 
gotiations. In fact, the assertion of his 
rights was not a mere point of honour, 
but was of great and practical import- 
ance to the King of Ashantee, inasmuch 
as Elmina was the only place by which 
he could obtain access to the sea, for 
the Fantees did all they could to inter- 
cept the passage of the Ashantees to 
the Coast. Were they oN to adopt 
the principle which was laid down by 
the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court 
of the United States when slavery was 
prevalent in that country, when he an- 
nounced from the Bench this maxim— 
that ‘‘ black men have no rights which 
white men are bound to respect ?”’ He 
feared the representatives of European 
Governments in foreign countries, too 
often when they came into contact with 
coloured people, seemed disposed to act 
upon the same principle ; but it was not 
likely that the generality of Englishmen 
would endorse it. He had no wish to 
detract from the merits of those who 
had been engaged in the late Expedi- 
tion; they performed the task allotted 
to them prudently, promptly, and suc- 
cessfully, and the officers and men en- 
gaged displayed the high qualities of 
discipline, courage, and endurance for 
which British soldiers were famed ; but, 
in the midst of their exultation over the 
victory they had won, he would ask, 
what had been gained by the enter- 
prise? They knew to some extent what 
they had sacrificed. They had spent 
not much less than a million of money, 
for which they might have found a more 
profitable use. They had sacrificed a 
considerable number of valuable lives, 
either in battle, or from the pestilential 
nature of the climate, and it was the 
duty of a State to be careful of the lives 
of its subjects. Young officers of rare 
and singular promise had been lost to 
us, and he mourned that those lights 
had been prematurely quenched. They 
had destroyed the only Power that had 
anything like organization and stability 
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in that part of the world, and left be- 
hind them nothing but anarchy and 
confusion. What had they got in return 
for it? They had penetrated 200 or 
300 miles into the heart of a barbarous 
country, with arms of precision and 
other appliances which perverted science 
had placed at their disposal, and had 
encountered and easily conquered an 
army of brave and ill-armed savages. 
They had destroyed thousands of those 
savages, burnt down their principal city, 
together with the villages and towns on 
the line of march, and had come back 
bringing with them an old umbrella, 
£10,000 worth of old barbaric jewellery, 
and a treaty not worth the paper on 
which it was written; for they had no 
guarantee for its observance — unless, 
indeed, they sent out another Expedition 
to enforce it. He could not but express 
his great regret, in common with the 
hon. Baronet the Member for Carlisle, 
at some of the things which had been 
done during the war. What possible 
good p se, for instance, was answered 
by the destruction of Coomassie? He 
was not going to censure Sir Garnet 
Wolseley. That would not be safe ; for 
he observed that naval and military 
officers, especially when they were suc- 
cessful, were the spoilt children of so- 
ciety. Like the Sovereign, they could 
do no wrong; but surely they might 
speak of the officers of the Queen as 
they could of the Advisers of the Queen, 
and he asked, what was the object to 
be gained by that act of Vandalism? 
Coomassie, he was told, was a town of 
between 60,000 and 70,000 inhabitants, 
and although their dwellings were 
slighter than those we inhabited, stillthey 
were the homes and the shelter of the 
people, among whom must have been 
many aged and suffering persons, and, 
in the language of the Liturgy —“‘ Women 
labouring of child, sick persons, and 
young children.”” These were all turned 
out when the weather was most incle- 
ment—when, in fact, the torrents of rain 
which fell threatened, by the swelling of 
the rivers, to cut off the retreat of our 
soldiers. The condition of the sick and 
dying, the aged and the young, must, 
under those circumstances, have been 
such as to call forth the compas- 
sion of every humane person. at 
good end would be attained by such an 
act as that? The only answer he had 
heard given to that question was, that 
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it was necessary to strike the terror of 
the British name into the Ashantees and 
the people of the countries round. For 
his part, he had no wish that the British 
name should be a sound of terror either 
in Ashantee or anywhere else; what he 
coveted for his country was that wher- 
ever its name was mentioned, it should 
be a sound to awaken emotions of reve- 
rence, gratitude, affection, and trust, 
and not of terror. He was told, too, 
that what had been done would be the 
means of preventing the repetition of 
similar acts on the part of the Ashantees. 
But that statement was based on the as- 
sumption that terror was the only or 
predominating passion in the human 
breast. That, however, was not so, for 
thete were such things as pride, hatred, 
and the desire for revenge, and they 
knew from the records of history how 
often these feelings over-mastered fear, 
and drove men to the most desperate en- 
terprises against those who had inflicted 
upon them intolerable wrong. No one 
was more anxious than he for the honour 
of his country ; but there could be no true 
honour apart from truthfulness and right 
dealing. Success, however decided and 
dazzling, was not honourable, if it were 
attained by a sacrifice of the great princi- 
ples of justice and humanity. There were 
some things they had done within the last 
20 years, upon which he thought scarcely 
any Englishman could look back with 
pride. The bombardment of Canton— 
the burning and looting of the Emperor 
of China’s Summer Palace—the burning 
of Kagosima—the demolition of Magdala 
—and now the destruction of Coomassie— 
those were things not worthy of a coun- 
try which boasted that it stood at the 
head of Christian civilization. Those 
were not triumphs of Christian civiliza- 
tion, but of barbarism and brute force. 
He did not blame the Army or the Navy 
in the slightest degree, for they were 
only instruments in the hands of others ; 
but they were acts which shocked very 
many people at home, and which he 
thought some hon. Member ought to 
denounce in that House. With regard 
to the question, whether we should main- 
tain our position on the West Coast of 
Africa, he was prepared to support the 
Amendment of his hon. Friend the 
Member for Carlisle. What were the 
reasons alleged for our remaining in that 
country? It was said we were there 
to advance civilization, commerce, and 
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Christianity ; but looking at the matter 
in the light of the past, he doubted 
whether we nor any other European 
Power had ever as yet civilized any 
people. On the contrary, some of the 
saddest chapters of history were those 
which recorded the result of the contact 
of so-called civilized and Christian na- 
tions with primitive races. They had 
oppressed them, enslaved them, extermi- 
nated them, but never civilized them. 
Whatever had been done in that direc- 
tion had been accomplished by Christian 
missionaries, who had laboured toimprove 
and elevate those nations, and who would 
no doubt say that in any efforts to be 
made for the civilization of the heathen, 


the British Army must be put into the» 


background. It was curious to obsefve 
that hon. Gentlemen who supported the 
Motion had given reasons for doing so, 
which, in his mind, led to the inference 
that we had better leave the Coast alto- 
gether. The hon. Member for Tamworth 
himself said that the reason we should 
continue there was, that up to this time 
we had only demoralized, disorganized, 
and debauched the people ; it had been 
said by another hon. Gentleman that 
the treaties entered into by us with 
savage nations were mere caricatures, 
and were a fraud upon, and disastrous to 
the people with whom they were nego- 
tiated; but if those treaties were disas- 
trous to those nations, it could be no great 
crime to break away from them. He 
now came to the commercial question, 
and he believed the hon. Member for 
Hackney had made a complete reply to 
the Motion so far as it rested upon that 
consideration. He had shown that the 
maintenance of this dependency cost us 
more than the whole value of the 
commerce in which we were engaged 
there. Besides, while the nation paid 
for the establishment, and for the pro- 
tection of commerce, the profits of the 
trade went into the pockets of the 
merchants resident there, by whom it 
was carried on. He was always of opi- 
nion that it was a great delusion to sup- 
se that commerce could be protected 

y armies, and forts, and squadrons. If 
a tradesman applied for the assistance 
of police to enable him to carry on his 
business with ease and certainty, and 
received it, he would probably find it a 
very good and profitable arrangement 
for him ; but what would the ratepayers 
say toit? Did they obtain any return 
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at all commensurate with the large sacri- 
fices they were called upon to make? They 
had, moreover, some strong authoritieson 
this subject. The late e of Welling- 
ton, writing in April, 1828, to Sir George 
Murray, said that an enormous expense 
of money and life was being annually in- 
curredon the Coast of Africa forno purpose 
whatever, and he asked whether it could 
not be got rid of altogether. In another 
letter, written later in the same year, he 
pointed out that the cost of keeping up 
the dependency wasgreaterthan the whole 
amount of the exports and the imports 
together. The present Lord Derby also, 
in his speech at Liverpool, said that he 
believed it was a matter of fact that 
trade was found to grow quite as fast, if 
not faster, in places where we did not 
exercise political power as in those in 
which we did exercise such power. Then, 
as regarded Christian missions, he yielded 
to no man in the honour and reverence 
he felt for the men who were engaged 
in that noble work, and whom he re- 
garded as the true heroes of modern 
times. They were men who took their 
lives in their hands, and were content to 
forego every comfort of civilized life, in 
order to sow amid barbarous tribes the 
seeds of Christian civilization. But he 
believed that the friends of missions 
committed a fatal mistake when they 
accepted the assistance of the armed 
power of this or any other Government, 
for it was not by such means that they 
could hope to prosper in their glorious 
enterprise. If the history of past times 
were consulted, it would be found that 
Christianity never required 
power for its propagation, and that mis- 
sionaries had been successful in propor- 
tion as they had been unsupported by 
the British power, and he knew of cases 
in which the approach of a British ship 
of war was regarded by missionaries 
with dread as being calculated to raise 
suspicion and prejudice in the minds of 
the Natives. It was not by warlike prowess 
that their predecessors conquered the 
world, neither could their successors hope 
to attain their end by means of violence 
now. Some years ago, a mission to 
Central Africa was resolved upon by the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. 
They sent out as their missionary Bishop 
Mackenzie, a man in every respect most 
estimable and gifted. In an evil moment, 
however, he was induced to have re- 
course to carnal weapons, He was de- 
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feated, his mission was broken up, and 
he died broken-hearted. A meeting of 
the promoters of the mission was held 
at Oxford after its failure, and at that 
meeting, while the Bishop was referred 
to in terms of respect and sympathy, a 
rotest was made against the course 
which he had adopted by all the 
members of the Society. Dr. Jeremy 
said that the Christian missionary 
ought to know nothing of war. He 
(Mr. Richard) deprecated trust being 
placed in generals, ambassadors, or con- 
suls, and still less in gunboats and 
cannon for the extension of Chris- 
tianity. For his own part, he did not 
say that we should retire from the 
administration of affairs on the Coast 
abruptly, but he urged that we ought to 
prepare for as speedy a departure as 
possible. Convinced that neither civil- 
ization, Christianity, nor commerce had 
been advanced by our connection in the 
past, and that they were not likely to 
be promoted by it in the future, he 
would, with his whole heart, go into the 
lobby with the hon. Member for Carlisle, 
in asserting that we ought to withdraw 
as soon as possible from all entangling 
alliances with that country. 

Mr. AtpermMan W. M‘ARTHUR said, 
he had listened with much interest and 
with some surprise to the speech of his 
hon. Friend who had just sat down (Mr. 
Richard.) The hon. Member was known 
as the Secretary of the Peace Preserva- 
tion Society, and as an advocate for 
arbitration. He would go along with 
him in advocating the interests of peace 
so far as they were consistent with na- 
tional dignity and honour; but he could 
not be an advocate for peace at any 
9 and he thought the war which 

ad now happily terminated was a war 
which we could not possibly avoid, and 
in which we were not the aggressors. 
We did not go to Ashantee in order to 
enforce any treaty, nor to subdue its 
King for the mere sake of conquest. 
The King of Ashantee was the aggressor, 
and we were bound, consistently with 
the honour and dignity of the country, 
to repel his aggression and carry the 
war into his territory. His hon. Friend 
had asserted that we were to blame in 
connection with the cession of Elmina 
from the Dutch to our Government; but 
the views of the late Government on that 
subject had been, he (Mr. Alderman 
M‘Arthur) thought, most successfully 
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defended by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Sandwich (Mr. Knatch- 
bull-Hugessen.) His hon. Friend had 
also said that the only Power on that 
part of the African Coast was that of 
Ashantee, and had intimated that it was 
a beneficial power. He had no hesita- 
tion in saying that history could not 

arallel such awful atrocities as had 

een committed in connection with the 
Government of Ashantee, and he be- 
lieved that in the interests of civilization 
and humanity we had accomplished a 
good work in shattering that power, 
and that we were under great obliga- 
tions to the late Government for the 
course they had taken with reference to 
the subject. But if the war had had no 
other merit than that of drawing atten- 
tion to the subject, it would still have 
done a great deal; but having done so, 
he thought the result would be that the 
policy advocated by the hon. Member 
for Carlisle (Sir Wilfrid Lawson), and 
by the hon. Member for Hackney (Mr. 
J. Holms), was one which would not be 
responded to either by that House or by 
the country at large, especially when it 
was considered that we had been on the 
Coast for 50 years, and had overcome 
difficulties connected with it of the most 
formidable character. He believed we 
were now in the best possible position 
for conferring great advantages upon 
the protected territory, and for carrying 
on a large and successful trade. The 
great defect had been that we had not 
had a definite policy on the West Coast 
of Africa, and, considering the way 
affairs had been managed for so many 
years past, the only wonder was that 
matters were not worse than they were. 
From 1844 to the present time, including 
Sir Garnet Wolseley, there had been no 
less than 26 Governors on the Gold 
Coast, and it was impossible with such 
continual changes of Government and 
changes of system that there could have 
been any prosperity or order maintained 
on the Coast. If we had a Governor 
there who understood the country and 
gave full attention to its affairs as 
Captain Glover had done at Lagos, we 
should have a different state of things, 
and in a few years see a large amount 
of prosperity. As it was, however, in 
1853 the exports were only £60,000, 
and the imports £115,000, while in 1872 
the one had reached £366,256, and the 
other, £444,848, an amount which might 
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be expected to increase considerably now 
there was no difficulty as to disputed 
ports, consequent on our acquisition of 
the Dutch territory. No reference had 
been made to the sanitary condition of 
the Gold Coast. It had been said that 
the Coast was very injurious to health, 
but he had no hesitation in saying that 
if proper attention were paid to sanitary 
matters, a considerable improvement 
would take place. A few years ago he 
had brought forward a question with 
regard to the Cape Coast, which place 
might be described as one vast dunghill. 
That colony was in a disgraceful state, 
not only in respect to its sanitary con- 
dition, but also as regarded its supply of 
water, and he believed the same remarks 
would apply to other parts of the Coast. 
He might say the same with regard to 
other interests. The place, however, 
could be easily drained, and a good 
supply of water could be procured from 
the Sweet River, about seven miles off. 
The result was, of course, that great and 
very unnecessary mortality had occurred, 
and yet, in spite of all, trade had been 
steadily increasing, and the resources of 
the Coast gradually developing them- 
selves, while the education of the Natives 
had been utterly neglected. In Sierra 
Leone, although £36,000 a-year was 
paid for salaries and pensions, only £400 
a-year was spent in education. Refer- 
ence had been made to missionaries, and 
he was sorry to hear the hon. and gallant 
Member for Stirlingshire (Sir William 
Edmonstone) say that wherever they had 
been introduced into a colony they had 
done mischief. That was the first time 
he had ever heard missionaries spoken 
of as doing evil in any form, for hitherto 
the value of their labours had invariably 
been acknowledged. With regard to 
this part of the subject, too, the hon. 
Baronet the Member for Carlisle had 
said that the only thing we had done 
with the Fantees was to make them 
Christians, and teach them to fight. 
What, however, were the facts with re- 
gard to the missionaries on the Gold 
Coast? Captain Glover in a despatch 
mentioned two companies of native 
Christians, numbering about 100 each, 
under two captains and accompanied by 
Bible readers, and said that in action 
with the enemy they were with the ad- 
vance, and behaved gallantly ; that their 
conduct was orderly and soldierly ; and 
and that they had proved themselves 
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Force. The hon. and gallant Member 
for Stamford (Sir John Hay), too, in his 
work on ‘“ Ashantee and the Gold 
Coast,’’ testified to the value of the ser- 
vices of the missionaries on the Gold 
Coast, and that was a testimony which 
might be put against the statement of 
the hon. and gallant Member for Stir- 
lingshire. He also found that the Wes- 
leyans had 11 missionaries on the Coast, 
and 2,309 Christian members. Of this 
he was quite sure, that the missionaries 
did not interfere in any way with the 
politics of the country, but, on the con- 
trary, endeavoured to promote the best 
interests of the Natives and loyalty to 
the British Crown. He believed that if 
we withdrew from the Gold Coast it 
would be most disastrous to our prestige 
and power, and most injurious to the 
whole of the Natives; for he had no hesi- 
tation in saying that the moral influence 
which Great Britain had exercised on 
the Coast had extended very far beyond 
our Protectorate, and was every day in- 
creasing. He believed our Protectorate 
had been useful and satisfactory to the 
inhabitants, and he only regretted that 
we had not followed the advice of Go- 
vernor Pine, and as far as possible ex- 
ercised our influence more, and endea- 
voured to promote municipal Govern- 
ment among the people. He trusted we 
would not leave the country under any 
circumstances, believing that we were 
destined not only to confer still greater 
blessings upon the Gold Coast, but to 
carry them far into the interior. 

Mr. MUNTZ thought that nothing 
would be more contemptible or more 
cruel than to withdraw from the Gold 
Coast, in the affairs of which we were 
so deeply interested, in order simply to 
save a fewthousandsof money. Theques- 
tion, however, was, whether we should 
enter into new treaties without first sub- 
mitting them to the House of Commons, 
or whether we should be continually 
exposed to war, arising from the fact of 
a Minister having entered into treaties 
on his own responsibility. It certainly 
seemed extraordinary that in the teeth 
of the Resolution of the Committee of 
1865 the Government should havethought 
fit to enter into a new Treaty with the 
King of the Netherlands by which we 
took upon ourselves all the burden of 
ruling the coast which was under the 
control of the Dutch, without making 
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any inquiry as to the nature of the re- 
sponsibility which we were about to 
assume. In adopting that course we, 
in disregard of our solemn obligations 
with the Sultan of Acheen, threw over- 
board our Treaty with him, and accepted 
from the Dutch the transfer of Elmina. 
He was convinced that if the whole 
matter had been submitted to the House, 
it would never have sanctioned the 
Treaty, for the very first question which 
arose out of the transaction was whether 
the Dutch had a right to convey to us 
not the Castle, but the little district of 
Elmina, and Lord Kimberley said that 
we could not accept the transfer of the 
territory until it was clearly proved that 
the Dutch had a right to make it over 
and that the King of Ashantee had no 
right over it. It now, however, ap- 
peared from the Blue Books, that the 
King of Ashantee had a joint protecto- 
rate over Elmina, and that he had 
entered into an agreement with the 
Dutch that he should have a right to 
trade with that place and to the sea 
without paying duties. It should be 
borne in mind that Elmina Castle and 
the territory of that name were entirely 
different things, and the King of Ashan- 
tee being applied to by the King of 
Elmina, sent down a force to take pos- 
session of the town. When he had done 
that, not having threatened the Castle, 
Colonel Harley appeared on the scene, 
and the first thing he did was to declare 
martial law in Elmina by directions 
given to Colonel Festing, and then shell 
the town and destroy it. It was a ques- 
tion in his mind whether that proceed- 
ing was not the cause of the war; nor 
could he find any justification of the 
Treaty with the Dutch, by which we 
gave up our protectorate of the Sultan 
of Acheen and acquired the territory 
which they had ceded to us. But as to 
the question more immediately before 
the House he would observe that it 
might have been settled very easily after 
the recommendation made by the Com- 
mittee of 1865. We were now, however, 
in a very different position, for having 
entered into the Treaty, we were bound 
to adhere to it. The question was not 


one of profit, or one in which it could 
be said that the country felt a deep in- 
terest, seeing that the trade, which con- 
sisted chiefly in dealings in rum, which 
made the people drunk, and old guns, 
which were likely to be more fatal to 
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those who used them than to those 
against whom they were employed, was 
a very small one; but if we withdrew 
now from the West Coast of Africa, in 
connection with which the only bright 
recollection would be the bravery dis- 

layed by our troops, it would be said 
by the Ashantees and all the bar- 
barians in their vicinity that we were 
afraid of them, and the Ashantees 
would probably revenge themselves on 
our allies. He could not therefore give 
his assent to the Amendment of his hon. 
Friend the Member for Carlisle, nor 
could he, on the other hand, support 
the Resolution of the hon. Member for 
Tamworth, which would tie up the hands 
of the Government and bind them, as it 
were, to the adoption of a particular 
course of policy. It would be better, 
he thought, that it should be left to the 
Government to take steps to withdraw 
gradually from a territory which had 
been to us only a source of disease, 
misery, and expense. He hoped, there- 
fore, the House would refuse its assent 
to both the proposals before it, and would 
leave it to the Government to take such 
steps in the matter as they might here- 
after deem advisable. 

Str EARDLEY WILMOT said, he 
should not have risen but that he wished 
to correct an unintentional misrepresen- 
tation put forward by the hon. Member 
for Birmingham (Mr. Muntz) in the re- 
mark he had made as to the shelling of 
Elmina. The hon. Gentleman said, that 
Colonel Harley shelled Elmina, and that 
his doing so was the cause of the late 
Ashantee War. Now, that was not so. 
In February, 1873, in the midst of nego- 
tiations, without warning, the tide of 
Ashantee invasion flowed into the Pro- 
tectorate. Colonel Harley assembled a 
force of Fantees and went in April to 
Mansu to meet the enemy. He sustained 
a disastrous defeat, and was driven back 
to Cape Coast Castle. He wrote home, 
and early in May, Colonel Festing, with 
110 marines, was sent out, and arrived 
at Cape Coast Castle on the 7th of June. 
With that energy and heroism for which 
he was distinguished, he and Lieutenant 
Wells—whose early death we had since 
to lament—and not Colonel Harley, 
shelled Elmina, killing, as was said, 
many thousands of the Ashantees, and 
obtained an important victory. With 
regard to the conduct of the Govern- 
ment, however, he had already expressed 
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his opinion in that House that they were 
justly blameable for great delay, as they 
did not send out the officers until the 
10th of September, and the troops not 
until December. He would therefore 
refrain from again alluding to the sub- 
ject at the present time. As regarded 
the question before the House, he 
agreed entirely with the observations 
made by his right hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Sandwich (Mr. Knatchbull- 
Hugessen), for he considered that the 
honour and interests of the country de- 
manded at a moment like the present, 
when we had induced a weak State to 
trust to us, that we should not withdraw 
from the country and leave them to them- 
selves. It was our duty to stand by 
them, and he hoped the name and force 
of England would be maintained on the 
Gold Coast for that purpose. He was 
satisfied that Her Majesty’s Government 
would maintain the honour and dignity 
of the Empire by the manner in which 
they would deal with this important 
question. 

Mr. KINNAIRD thought that the 
hon. Member for Lambeth (Mr. Alderman 
M‘Arthur) had sufficiently vindicated the 
missionaries from the reflections which 
had been cast upon them. As to the 
climate of the Gold Coast, its unhealthi- 
ness might, he believed, be much miti- 
gated by proper sanitary arrangements. 
He hoped that the Government at this 
critical moment would employ Sir John 
Glover—who had shown himself fully 
competent for the task, and had the 
entire confidence of the Natives— in 
restoring order on that Coast. If peace 
were once restored there, commerce 
would probably flow in its ordinary 
channels. He could not accept the hon. 
Baronet the Member for Carlisle as his 
leader on the question, for he thought 
the idea of abandoning the territory 
most absurd. It was impossible they 
could do so without inflicting the deepest 
injury on those immediately interested, 
and without prejudice to the cause they 
were at that moment pursuing—namely, 
the suppression of the slave trade. 

Apmrrat ELLIOT said, that there 
was a circumstance connected with the 
late war which had struck him with 
astonishment. During the whole of the 


time the Government had at its imme- 
diate command two powerful squadrons, 
maintained at great expense by the 
country, for the special purpose that they 
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might be prepared for any sudden emer- 
gency. He alluded to the Channel Fleet 
and the Flying Squadron, each consist- 
ing of six powerful ships, each ship 
manned with—on an average—500 men, 
having on board field-pieces, rockets, 
small arms, marine artillery, and, in 
fact, everything necessary for war, and 
yet they had not been utilized for the pur- 
poses of that expedition. Those squad- 
rons might have been on the Gold Coast 
within a fortnight from the time of 
giving them orders, and they might 
easily have landed a force of two or 
three thousand men, who would have 
done good service before the troops sent 
out arrived. They might have greatly 
assisted Captain Glover, who had to wait 
to perfect his plans, and that delay was 
the principal cause of his not being the 
first to enter the city of Coomassie. He 
had never received any answer when he 
had inquired into the cause. He had 
heard of the Flying Squadron cheering 
the troop-ships as they passed Madeira, 
and of some of the ships taking part in 
a regatta on the coast of Spain. If 
Spanish affairs required that we should 
have a naval force there, surely the Me- 
diterranean Fleet was all-sufficient for 
that purpose. He was quite at a loss 
what excuse could be made for the neg- 
ligence of the late Government in not 
employing the Navy on that occasion, 
and wished to know the reason for such 
neglect? Now that it was all over, it 
was his firm belief that if this country 
withdrew from the Gold Coast, some- 
thing worse than the horrors of slavery 
would commence. He had been two years 
senior officer on the Coast of Africa, and 
knew something as regarded the trade 
which we were invited to encourage. 
From what he saw, he should say 
there was a profitable trade in spirits, 
powder, and arms, and he was not sur- 
prised to hear the hon. Member for 
Hackney (Mr. J. Holms) rather incon- 
sistently suggest, in the name of the 
merchants who traded there, that they 
should be left to themselves, without 
Government control or supervision, ex- 
cept an occasional visit from a gunboat. 
He (Admiral Elliot) knew exactly what 
that meant. First of all they would de- 
bauch the people by supplying them 
with spirits ; r cae they would supply 
them with the means of warfare; and 
then, when they got into trouble, they 
would call in the gunboat to protect 
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them. If the recommendations of the 
hon. Member were accepted, this country 
would be supporting by force of arms 
one of the most nefarious traffics in the 
world. He would recommend quite a 
different course. If there was trade at 
all, the sale of spirits, arms and powder, 
ought to be strictly prohibited, and 
there not being the same facilities for 
smuggling on the Coast as elsewhere, 
our men-of-war would be able to enforce 
the prohibition ; but if there was to be 
no Government supervision, there ought 
to be no trade. He had once to go 40 
miles up the Congo and capture two 
piratical vessels, to bring out which he 
had to use force against people on shore 
supplied with arms and gunpowder by 
our traders. On another occasion, he 
closely blockaded a part of the Coast 
where 2,000 slaves had been collected 
in the barracoons, and after some time 
the vessels left empty, finding they could 
not escape, if they embarked them. On 
inquiring what had become of the slaves, 
he was informed that as they could not 
be embarked and could no longer be fed, 
they had been turned adrift, and as it 
was freely admitted that they would 
never regain their own territory, they 
must have perished from starvation. After 
disturbing the country so much, it was 
our duty to civilize it. Our moral influ- 
ence there was great, and our missiona- 
ries—if asked to speak—would say— 
“Take away the trade, but leave us Go- 
vernment support, and the presence of 
men-of-war.” Well-regulated trade 
would conduce to civilization; but if 
there was a sincere desire to civilize the 
native tribes, spirits should be prohi- 
bited. As long as his men were at 
sea there was no occasion for severity, 
but he was always afraid to land them 
near a spot where there was British 
power, the result of access to rum caus- 
ing breach of discipline and cases of sick- 
ness. Whether things had improved 
since, he could not say. If, however, it 
were proposed that we should abandon 
the Coast, we should look at the position 
in which we had left the native tribes 
since we had put an end to the slave 
trade. We had incurred vast expense 
in putting an end to the slave trade, and 
it was impossible we could now take any 
steps which would have the effect of 
producing worse evils—namely, human 
sacrifices. 
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Mr. ROEBUCK said, he hoped that 
the discussion would not close without 
some expression of opinion on the part 
of the Government as to what course 
they intended to take. Statements had 
been made without due consideration as 
to our colonial history. There were 
various countries in the world with 
which this country had been connected, 
and others with which she was still con- 
nected, each of which they had been 
obliged to treat in a different manner. 
First, there was North America, a vast 
region inhabited by warlike tribes of 
savages, who eternally made war upon 
and slaughtered each other, and hon. 
Members who were eloquent on this 
subject should consider whether it would 
have been better for the world had Eng- 
land never gone there and left it to the 
Natives? or was it in the interests of 
humanity and civilization that they did 
so? He thought it could not be disputed 
that those interests had been served by 
thatcolonization. Then there was another 
part of the world—India. We went to 
India, and we conquered it, and foreign 
nations considered that we were deserving 
of much credit and glory for having done 
so, and for having maintained our sove- 
reignty there, but it was a question in 
his mind whether we had been justified 
in so doing. It was, perhaps, a glorious 
thing for England to have conquered 
India; but he could not help thinking 
that in the interest of humanity we 
ought never to have been there. Then 
there was Africa. Africa we found 
already peopled, and the introduction of 
European life impossible. There had 
been talk of our carrying the torch of 
civilization into Africa, and of our 
humanizing and Christianizing it; but 
what change had we effected during 200 
years? Why, we had introduced gun- 
powder, arms, and rum. It might be 
said we had put down the slave trade ; 
but he had been informed that the con- 
sequence had been an almost infinite 
increase in human sacrifices, owing to 
the population now pressing on the 
means of subsistence. ‘They should take 
that fact into account, in considering the 
benefit they had conferred upon Africa 
by the abolition of the slave trade. But, 
again, it was said that our merchants 
were very much interested in the Gold 
Coast Settlements. So they were; but 
our merchants, he was afraid, were not 
very cautious or regardful of the prin- 
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ciples of morality, where merchandize 
was concerned. He always found that 
where English commerce entered, there 
followed arms, and spirits, and gun- 
powder; so that wherever the British 
merchant went with his merchandize—or 
what he called civilization—he gave the 
means to the people of debauching 
themselves by drink, and of acquiring 
terrible habits thereby, and put into their 
hands more powerful means of slaughter- 
ing each other. That was the great aim of 
the increase of the merchandize of Eng- 
land. The question was, ought we, in 
such a state of circumstances, to remain 
on the West Coast of Africa? He per- 
fectly agreed with those hon. Gentlemen 
who said that we could not retire at once. 
To do so would simply be to increase 
anarchy,confusion, murder, and slaughter 
of every kind, and demoralization of a 
very hateful description. We might, 
however, so shape our policy as to 
govern the people with the understand- 
ing that we were preparing to go away 
and leave them to govern themselves, 
doing what we could meanwhile to assist 
them in the transition from their present 
state to that in which they would be 
when, after some time and considera- 
tion, we withdrew. He believed the 
true policy of England to be to hold the 
position she now held, but to give the 
people distinctly to understand that she 
would not hold it long. When this had 
been accomplished we should have done 
something to remove the danger and 
mischief which we had already done, 
and we should have done the utmost 
that we could do to aid the civilization 
of that country. 

Mr. E. JENKINS said: Sir, if the 
‘‘ intelligent foreigner” had had an op- 
portunity of listening to the debate which 
has taken place on this question, he 
might well have said that the British 
nation is one of the most perverse and 
inconsistent in the world; for he would 
have heard a proposal with regard to a 
territory one-half of which has been as- 
sociated with British rule during more 
than 200 years, with respect to the other 
half of which the British Government 
has within two or three years assumed 
a protectorate, and with regard to the 
whole of which, during the last few 
months, a costly and difficult war has 
been crowned with victory and success— 
he would have heard an hon. Gentleman 
get up in this House and propose that 
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we should relieve ourselves of all re- 
sponsibility relating to that country. 
But the feeling of the ‘ intelligent 
foreigner” with regard to our incon- 
sistency would not have ended there. 
He would have observed that we are a 
Christian and a philanthropic nation; 
for so long as the slave trade existed we 
had maintained our position in the very 
territory which is in question both by 
force and by fraud; and now that the 
slave trade is abolished, it is proposed 
that we should forget the obligations 
which we undertook to protect the people; 
and, lastly, thet having enervated them 
by a mixture of rum and Christianity, 
we should abandon them to the licence 
of a cruel and vindictive foe. Whether 
we regard this proposition as Christians, 
or as traders, or as Englishmen, this 
House will, I think, acknowledge that 
the proposition of the hon. Member for 
Hackney (Mr. J. Holms) is both ignoble 
and cowardly. And it is not because I 
believe for one moment that it is pos- 
sible that either this House or the 
people of England will support the pro- 
position of my hon. Friend (Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson), but because I believe the 
blush of shame will rise upon the cheek 
of every Englishman who hears the 
proposition, that I get up to protest 
against it. My hon. Friend has ad- 
mitted that there was one administra- 
tion, at all events, at the Gold Coast 
under which the affairs of the colony 
flourished—I mean the administration 
of Governor Maclean, which took place 
under a company of African merchants. 
If a company of African merchants could 
produce an administrator who for 14 
years conducted the affairs of that terri- 
tory with unexampled success, it appears 
to me that a nation such as Great 
Britain, which could give birth to a 
Maclean and a Wolseley to fight its 
battles, could also produce administra- 
tors capable of administering the affairs 
of the territory. It seems to me—and I 
hope my hon. Friend will forgive me— 
that it is not too much to characterize 
the proposition which he has brought 
forward as simply childish. The history 
of the British administration in this 
colony has been one of blunders and 
failures arising out of incapable adminis- 
tration on the spot, as well as an inde- 
terminate policy on the part of Her 
Majesty’s Ministers. I have no hesita- 
tation whatever in saying that the cause 
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of the late war, like the cause of many 
wars which have arisen in the course of 
our colonial administration, was due to 
the absence of a candid and definite 
policy at the Colonial Office, and of due 
regard to our obligations entered into 
with a people with whom we had come 
into contact, and whom we affected to 
govern. It is certainly a ——- 
which has had support in high quarters, 
that when we find it difficult to govern 
our Colonies we should abandon them; 
but if it be shown that that has arisen 
from the deficiency of capable adminis- 
tration at home, the country will not be 
so ready to support a proposition such 
as this of my hon. Friend, that we should 
make up for the defects of our policy in 
the Colonies by abandoning them. What 
we in this House, acting on behalf of 
the country, have a right to insist upon 
is—that we should have from the Trea- 
sury Bench a declaration of general 
colonial policy, and a declaration of 
specific policy with regard to this colony. 
It seems to me that Her Majesty’s 
Ministers suffer from a species of som- 
nambulism, for they apparently walk 
about with their eyes open, but that 
their brains are shut. We had hoped, 
from the’ patriotic anxiety exhibited by 
the Prime Minister with regard to the 
Straits of Malacca, that we should have 
been able to receive from him some clear 
policy respecting Ashantee ; but we look 
at the Treasury Bench for any utterance 
on this question in vain. The policy of 
the Ministers is a policy of silence, for 
we do not hear a single word as to the 
course they intend to pursue. Our colo- 
nial administration hitherto has been 
conducted on the basis of concealing 
from the country what the Ministers are 
doing, and the consequence is that we 
have had a succession of surprises sprung 
upon us from time to time respecting 
_ our Colonies in different parts of the 
world. I do not say this in any antago- 
nistic spirit to the Ministry; but I contend 
that, so far as concerns Africa, we should 
have a thorough practical administration, 
and that the country should know what 
are the intentions of the Government. 
My right hon. Friend; (Mr. Knatchbull- 
Hugessen) reviewed, in the course of 
an exhaustive speech, the causes of 
the recent war with Ashantee. But I 


cannot agree with him in his account of 
the reasons for that war, or in his de- 
ductions from it. Itseems to me, if it can 
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be shown that the war was unnecessary ; 
that it could have been avoided; and 
that we might have taken peaceful ad- 
vantage of the cession to us by the Dutch 
of their West African Settlements, my 
hon. Friend’s argument as to the Treaty 
is neutralized and enfeebled. That is 
the view which I desire for a moment to 
press upon the House. My theory is 
that we could have avoided this war— 
that a trade might have been estab- 
lished peaceably by Treaty, and the war 
not have been necessary at I agree 
with the statement made by an hon. 
Gentleman, and also enforced in a very 
able article in Zhe Pall Mall Gasette, 
that the Ashantees had been preparing 
for the late war, and had for years made 
up their minds to it. Anyone who at- 
tentively studies the Blue Books on the 
subject will agree that that is not 
too strong a statement. The King of 
Ashantee did not himself desire to go to 
war, but he was urged on by his Chiefs. 
It is true, also, that the Kings of Ashantee 
and Elmina were not friendly to cession. 
But why were they not friendly? Be- 
cause we had not enforced those treaty 
obligations into which we had entered. 
I look for the cause of the war to the 
negotiations for the cession by the Dutch 
to us of their African Forts, and to the 
circumstances of that cession. I am sorry 
to say that I cannot agree with the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Knatchbull- 
Hugessen) who has to-night, in his de- 
fence of the late Government, endea- 
voured to show that everything was done 
which ought to have been done regard- 
ing the cession to preserve peace in those 
territories. I am not going to attack 
the late Government, because I believe 
that, so far as they were informed by 
the despatches sent to them, they acted 
to the best of their ability to prevent the 
late war; but I believe I shall be able 
to show that the origin of the war was 
due to the mismanagement of the officials 
in these regions. Ido not propose to 
attack the late Government for nego- 
tiating the transfer of the Dutch Forts 
to ourselves. It has been shown by the 
right hon. Gentleman to-night that such 
was the state of affairs in these colonies 
previous to the transfer, that there was 
nothing left to us in the interests of 
peace and in our own interests in that 
part of the world, except to go in for 
the transfer. But while I distinctly ap- 
prove of the policy of consolidation, I 
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must criticise the manner in which that 
policy was carried out. The causes of 
the war were of a complex character. 
So far as the King of Ashantee was 
concerned, the causes of the war are 
easily told. First, there were his rela- 
tions with the Dutch, and the transfer of 
Elmina from the Dutch to ourselves; 
secondly, there was an interference 
with his feudatory and tributary rights ; 
and,. thirdly, there was the difference 
between the Dutch and English policy 
with regard to Customs’ duties. These 
three points were of great importance, 
and they did indeed suggest themselves 
to Her Majesty’s Government in con- 
ducting the negotiations; but when we 
come to criticize the manner in which 
the negotiations were carried out, it 
appears to me that the Government did 
not exercise due caution. Let us ask, 
what was actually done? We have 
heard from the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen) that Her 
Majesty’s Government took every pre- 
caution to prevent collision with the 
various Chiefs interested in the transfer. 
We may take it for granted. Anyone 
who reads the despatches should read 
between the lines, and he will hear the 
plaintive voice of Lord Kimberley say- 
ing to Mr. Pope Hennessy, Mr. Ussher, 
and Mr. Salmon—‘‘My dear Sirs,— 
Do not complicate us with the Chiefs. 
Do not go into the transfer at all if we 
are likely to come into collision with the 
Chiefs.”’ This is almost the first time in 
the history of the Colonial Office that 
they endeavoured to do a wise thing— 
namely, accept the transfer—-and there- 
fore they were cautious of anything like 
hostilities arising out of it. But what 
was done? The right hon. Gentleman 
has informed us that a gentleman of the 
name of Plange was sent by the Dutch 
agents to the King of Ashantee to 
ascertain what his claims were regarding 
Elmina. Well, the right hon. Gentle- 
man has read a letter which was written 
by the King of Ashantee at the time, 
and I wish to call the attention of the 
House to it, because I do not put upon it 
the same interpretation as the right hon. 
Gentleman has done. This Mr. Plange, 
who ishe? The right hon. Gentleman, 
forgetting that Mr. Plange was employed 
as the agent of the British Government 
in these negotiations, calls him the man 
Plange. He was a Black man, and was 


sent up by the Dutch Government to the 
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King of Ashantee to get a ——_ 
of his claims upon Elmina. Just read 
the letter. The right hon. Gentleman 
read it, but I do not think the House 
saw what its true significance was. Ac- 
cording to this letter, the King of 
Ashantee was got to declare that he had 
claims on Elmina for tribute to the 
extent of £80 sterling a-year, and he 
was got to say to Her Majesty’s Ambas- 
sador, Mr. Plange—‘‘1 only meant 
board wages or salary.’’ That is a very 
wide and general term, and it seems to 
me that if I had been in the position of 
Her Majesty’s Ambassador, and if I had 
been conducting a negotiation of this 
importance, I should have asked what 
the meaning of board wages or salary 
was. But the King of Ashantee after- 
wards declares that he has certain claims 
upon the King of Elmina, and at the 
close of the letter he says his expression 
was vague, and that the whole was a 
mistake. Upon that document, strange 
to say, Her Majesty’s Government 
arrange the transfer to England of the 
Fort of Elmina, and in order to satisfy 
the King of Ashantee with the transfer, 
the Government, or rather Mr. Pope 
Hennessy acting on behalf of Her 
Majesty, offered to the King, instead of 
£80 a-year, a double tribute of £160. 
Now, what I wish to say is simply this, 
that the transaction must have appeared 
on the face of it a futile one. What 
was the use of offering to a man re- 
ceiving in tribute 20,000 ounces of gold 
per month, a sum of £160 as an ac- 
knowledgment. of his tributary claims 
upon Elmina? I ask the House whe- 
ther with such a letter as that, coming 
through so questionable a channel as 
Mr. Plange, Her Majesty’s Government 
were justified in accepting as they did 
the transfer from the Dutch? It is per- 
fectly clear what happened. The Dutch, 
as all diplomatists on the Continent ap- 
pear to be, were altogether too sharp for 
us. The business of the Colonial Office 
is not diplomacy, and the only excuse 
we can offer is that if the matter had 
had been left in the hands of the Foreign 
Office it would have been equally mis- 
managed. Butthere is another point to 
which I wish to refer, because it shows 
how the war was brought about. We 
find that Mr. Pope Hennessy did all 
that could be expected of a gentleman 
in his position to bring about an ar- 
rangement. We find’ that he presented 
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to the King of Ashantee a ring, marked 
with the 12 signs of the Zodiac, and 
with some affectionate sentiment en- 

ved, and he also sent him on be- 
Falf of Her Majesty some gold-em- 
broidered cloth, thinking these gifts were 
enough to satisfy him that his interests 
vould not be affected by the cession. 
Why, what was done? The cession 
took place 15 or 20 days before the King 
of Ashantee was informed of it; and, 
at last, instead of informing him by 
means of an Embassy, which would 
have pleased him, he was made ac- 
quainted of the fact of the cession by a 
letter from Mr. Pope Hennessy. In 
dealing with these barbarians—as they 
have been called on both sides of the 
House—one would have expected the 
same delicacy of feeling to be exhibited 
by diplomatists as would be displayed 
by British merchants. We might, in 
the first instance, have sent an Embassy, 
and not Mr. Plange. If a proper Em- 
bassy had been sent, and the King of 
Ashantee had been assured that there 
was no intention on our part of inter- 
fering with his trade through Elmina, 
and that he would have free and open 
paths to the Gold Coast, I believe we 
should never have heard of the war at 
all. But of course when Mr. Salmon 
closed the ports and intercepted the 
Ashantee traders, who thus became 
liable to the extortions of the Fantees, 
they looked upon the matter as one of 
life or death. Well, the charge which 
I bring against the late Government is 
that, in negotiating the transfer of the 
Dutch ports, they ought to have done so 
ina way to give to the Ashantees the 
assurance that their trade to the Coast 
would not be interfered with. It seems 
that there was considerable excitement 
in Elmina at the time of the cession, and 
one of the most ludicrous incidents in 
that affair is the description given in the 
Blue Book of the way in which Mr. 
Pope Hennessy tried to ‘‘ comb down” 
the King and his Chiefs. Governor 
Hennessy, it seems, held a palaver with 
the King, and told him the Government 
was willing to restore him to the stool. 
The Secretary goes on to say—‘‘Go- 
vernor Hennessy came to my office, 
where I was then writing, and asked me 
the name of the King, which I gave 
him, and he then returned and said, 
‘I recognize you as King of Elmina, 
and I send you a present of two pun- 
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cheons of rum. When you consider 
that this was the manner in which this 
was done, and that it was done by a 
volatile Irishman—[‘‘Oh, oh!’ }—who 
did not know even the name of the King 
with whom he was carrying on his nego- 
tiations, but was obliged to escape out 
of the palaver hall to get the name from 
his Secretary, and when he had done so 
he returned, called out the King’s name, 


and said, ‘‘I recognize you as King of 


Elmina,” you cannot be surprised at the 
result. It seems to me, therefore, that 
the defence of Mr. Hennessy is lost. If 
he did that which I have read in these 
negotiations with the King of Elmina, 
what would he do with the King of 
Ashantee? Icannot conceal that this is 
a matter in which it is most difficult to 
come to a conclusion. I feel it is a most 
difficult thing to see how we are to 
balance our obligations to the poor 
creatures who are on the spot and our 
duties to the taxpayers who are at home. 
Whilst we have expended £2,090,000 in 
maintaining our power on this Coast, 
our whole trade has only amounted to 
£2,300,000. If it was necessary that 
we should have gone to war, still we 
cannot throw into this account the 
£800,000 that has gone to Ashantee. 
But what I am here to maintain is, that 
if we had had capable Administrators 
this war would never have taken place. 
It seems to me that if we had had men 
there properly trained and of proper 
abilities, we should have been able to 
avoid this war. The question is—what 
is to be our policy for the future? I 
trust the Government will be prepared 
to give a satisfactory answer to the ques- 
tion—for it seems to me that in our re- 
lations with our Colonies, and especially 
with Colonies holding the anomalous 
position of that on the Gold Coast, it is 
absolutely necessary that the Government 
should carry the country with it. What 
do Her Majesty’s Ministers propose to 
do? We have heard suggestions from 
both sides. If I have any suggestion 
to make to the Government, it is this— 
that they should try to carry out ‘he 
policy which was suggested by the Prime 
Minister in 1853. We should try to 
form a Convention of native Chiefs, a 
Convention over which an able Adminis- 
trator should preside on behalf of Her 
Majesty’s Government, and to which we 
should invite the attendance of such 
British traders on the spot as are men of 
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ability, and have a permanent interest. 
We ought no longer to send out as Go- 
vernors, men who had already worn-out 
constitutions, and whose chances of suc- 
cess in their new duties were utterly 
hopeless. The British Governor should 
be a man of tried ability, experienced 
in public business. By offering a suffi- 
cient salary we should always be able to 
secure a healthy Administrator, who 
should live on the spot. All that had 
been said about the unhealthiness of the 
climate came to nothing in the face of 
the fact that Mr. Maclean had been Go- 
vernor of the Colony for 14 years, and 
that an ex-Governor, an hon. and gal- 
lant officer, had only recently died at 
upwards of 80. I have heard the hon. 
Member for Merthyr (Mr. Richard) ad- 
vocate the policy of abandoning the 
Coast on the ground of promoting peace. 
This is a kind of peace which, to my 
notion, ‘‘passeth all understanding ’’— 
for it is a peace which has regard only 
to the pockets of the British taxpayer 
and ignores universal humanity. Is 
it a proper deduction from these princi- 
ples that we are to abandon the native 
tribes, whom we have enervated by rum 
and Christianity, to their vindictive foes ? 
We have incurred the moral obligation 
of defending them, from which we are 
not at liberty to recede—we cannot 
now repudiate engagements which we 
have sealed with the blood of our brave 
soldiers at Coomassie. If we take this 
course, the trade we have created and 
the civilization we have introduced will 
perish away — Christianity itself will 
be extinguished; and when her lights 
are extinguished, where is the Pro- 
methean torch which will re-illumine 
that gloom ? 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, that he rose 
in reply to the challenge of the two hon. 
Gentlemen who had preceded him, to 
state the view which the Government 
took of the Motion and Amendment now 
before the House. In so doing, how- 
ever, he should resist the temptation 
which had been dangled before him by 
the hon. and learned Gentleman who 
had just sat down (Mr. E. Jenkins), and 
abstain from availing himself of the op- 
portunity of making any general decla- 
ration of the colonial policy of the Go- 
vernment. He hardly thought that 
would be consistent with Order or 
with the convenience of the House. 
Neither was it his intention, in the 
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remarks he was about to offer, to enter 
at all into the causes of the recent 
war which had just been brought to so 
happy a conclusion. In the first place, 
he was not officially in a condition to 
be informed of those matters, and the 
subject had been most fully and ably dis- 
posed of by the right hon. Gentleman 
who had preceded him in the office he 
had now the honour to hold. In the 
course of the debate—especially in the 
able speech of the hon. Member for 
Tamworth (Mr. Hanbury)—attention 
was drawn to the Returns which had 
been laid on the Table regarding the 
Revenue and Expenditure of the British 
Settlements on the West Coast of Africa. 
He wished to make one or two remarks 
on the subject, because he thought hon. 
Members would have some reason to 
complain, if the Returns furnished to the 
House were not accurate; and from the 
remarks of his hon. Friend who brought 
forward this question, an impression was 
left on the minds of some that these 
Returns required some explanation. 
He wished, therefore, to say with regard 
to these Returns of Revenue and Expen- 
diture on the Gold Coast, that the state- 
ment of some items appeared rather de- 
ceptive unless explained. His hon. 
Friend had asked how it was that there 
appeared this large balance under the 
head of ‘Remittances to the Crown 
Agents?” It would have made the Re- 
turns more intelligible if it had been 
stated that they were, in fact, the Co- 
lonial Treasurer’s accounts of moneys 
which had passed through his hands 
during the year, and included under the 
head of expenditure the remittances to 
the Crown Agents, which were, of course, 
to the credit of the colony, and did not, 
on the other hand, include the payments, 
ora great part of them, made by the 
agents, on account of the colony, in Eng- 
land. He should also say that the Re- 
turn of 1872 was made up after a slightly 
different fashion from that adopted in 
regard to the Return of the previous 
year. In 1872 the Expenditure was set 
down — taking it in round numbers 
—at £50,000 against a Revenue of 
£40,000, showing a deficit of £10,000; 
but it should have been stated that in 
the Revenue no account seemed to have 
been taken of a surplus from 1871, 
which would increase the amount to 
£47,900. There was a balance on the 
8lst December, 1872, in the Colonial 
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Chest of £2,289; but at the same time 


the colony owed the Crown Agents 
£2,360, so that the deficit was £2,500. 
He might further observe that the ex- 
penditure of the colony had been con- 
siderably augmented of late years by 
the addition of that necessary article, a 
colonial steamer. Having explained these 
apparent inaccuracies, he would say, 
as regarded the expenses of the colony, 
it was undoubtedly true, as stated by 
the hon. Member for Hackney (Mr. J. 
Holms), we did not and could not pre- 
tend that these colonies had been self- 
supporting. He did not in any way 
over-state the case. He frankly admitted 
that these wars, and the large and 
various expenditures to which the hon. 
Gentleman and others had called atten- 
tion during the debate, undoubtedly far 
eclipsed any increment of Revenue and 
any surplus accruing during our occu- 
pation. He would also admit with 
equal frankness, that the hon. Member 
for Hackney was substantially right in 
what he said in regard to the amount of 
trade on these Coasts. He drew a not 
unfair comparison between the total 
amount derived by traders and the 
amount which the Imperial Exchequer 
had been compelled to pay in respect of 
the Government of the Gold Coast, with 
regard to the justice of which, it would 
not be too much to say that it would be 
perfectly idle for anyone to rise in 
that House and attempt to make out 
that the trade of the Gold Coast had 
hitherto been, or would ever hereafter 
become, of such magnitude as to com- 
pensate us for the sacrifices we had 
been compelled to make. But the hon. 
Member went on to advocate the with- 
drawal of the British protection from the 
Gold Coast upon grounds which, to his 
mind, were not at all tenable.. He ap- 
peared to think it sufficient to prove 
that these Settlements had not been 
commercially successful; thatthis country 
had not been actually in pocket by the 
transaction, in order to make good his 
case for animmediate withdrawal from the 
Qoast. He drew a comparison between 
the ports within the British Protectorate 
and the ports in no way under our flag, 
and drew the inference that trade 
flourished as well and, as he said, 
— rather better where the British 
ag was not hoisted than where we 
were in occupation. His argument 
went to show, and he showed to his own 
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satisfaction, that the first effect of our 
withdrawal from the Gold Coast would 
be a considerable augmentation to our 
trade. That brought him (Mr. Low- 
ther) to an element in the debate which 
he looked upon as a great relief, and 
that was the interposition of the hon. 
Member for Carlisle (Sir Wilfrid Law- 
son). Notwithstanding the very sober 
view which that hon. Gentleman took of 
that and all other subjects, his speech had 
had a most exhilarating effect upon him 
(Mr. Lowther), and, he thought, upon the 
House generally. What did his hon. 
Friend say in regard to that portion of 
the hon. Member for Hackney’s re- 


marks? The hon. Gentleman took ex- 


ception to the British Protectorate upon 
the ground that we were the cause of in- 
troducing on the West Coast of Africa, 
and into the interior, a certain article of 
commerce, which it was well known the 
hon. Member viewed with especial ab- 
horrence. The hon. Member for Hack- 
ney said, that if we withdrew from the 
Coast, trade would increase, while the 
other hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Carlisle said—‘‘ For goodness sake go 
away from the Coast, because that will 
destroy a trade which is the cause of in- 
jury to the Native races, and which is 
dependent for existence upon British 
occupation.” He might fairly ask 
which hon. Gentleman was the better 
informed on the subject. The hon. 
Member for Carlisle had fairly stated 
the trade of the Gold Coast. It was 
perfectly true that in 1872, out of total 
imports of something like £260,000 odd, 
these items figured—£77,000 odd for 
spirits, and £6,000 for guns and gun- 
powder; and many of the other articles 


‘introduced, such as cutlery, might 


fairly be placed under the heading of 
illegitimate trade. For instance, the 
item of £18,000 for tobacco came within 
the category referred to by the hon. 
Member for Carlisle, though he (Mr. 
Lowther) did not wish to undervalue 
the soothing effects of the narcotic herb. 
The hon. Member would see that the 
withdrawal of British protection would 
not stop the importation of these articles, 
if, as the hon. Member for Hackney 
asserted, trade flourished as well without 
the British flag as with it. The action 
of the Government with regard to trade 
was confined to the imposition of duties 
on those very articles specially referred 
to by the hon. Member for Carlisle, 
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for though the hon. Member for 
Hackney had referred to an ordinance 
of 1873 putting an ad valorem duty of 
10 per cent on all other imports—with 
certain exceptions, that ordinance was 
speedily repealed. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Carlisle entertained pecu- 
liar views on the effects of a pro- 
tective tariff; but he himself could not 
see that the imposition of duties on cer- 
tain articles promoted their importation. 
As to the climate, which had very pro- 
perly received much attention in the 
course of the debate, the hon. and gallant 
Member for Stirlingshire (Sir William 
Edmonstone) had said he had been 
upon this Coast off and on. He was 
inclined to think the House might con- 
gratulate itself that he had been rather 
more off than on, or it might not have 
had the advantage of listening to his 
observations. As it was, however, he 
should not be doing his duty if he held 
out the slightest expectation that the 
West Coast of Africa could be brought 
into the condition mentioned by the hon. 
Member for Lambeth (Mr. Alderman 
M‘Arthur), and made a healthy station. 
It was true that the neglect of the most 
ordinary sanitary precautions, which had 
long prevailed, was responsible for no 
inconsiderable proportion of the sickness 
and mortality, and if any arrangements 
which might be in contemplation for the 
future government of the Coast should 
involve better attention to such precau- 
tions, a considerable abatement might 
be hoped for in that mortality; but no 
human agency could render the climate 
suitable for Europeans. The death-rate 
among Europeans on the West Coast 
generally was 21 per cent per annum, 
which was far in excess of that in any 
civilized community ; but as many, per- 
haps, as actually expired within these 
tropical climates, returned home to linger 
a longer or shorter time, the effect of pro- 
longed residence being eventually fatal 
in many more cases than those included 
in the death-rate. The frequent changes 
in the Government officials had been 
condemned ; but the figures he had just 
quoted showed that past Governments 
had not been responsible for those 
changes. He regretted the severe con- 
demnation passed by the hon. and learned 
Member (Mr. E. Jenkins) on the admi- 
nistration of Mr. Pope Hennessy, who 
was formerly an able and distinguished 
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lmown in the Colonial Office as a 
faithful servant of the Crown. Mr. 
Hennessy had to preside over the Gold 
Coast at a time of peculiar embar- 
rassment, and had discharged very diffi- 
cult duties to the satisfaction of all who 
had had the supervision of his adminis. 
tration. As to the future, the hon. 
Member for Carlisle might think he (Mr. 
Lowther) had gone a long way towards 
proving his case, by frankly admitting 
the position of the trade and the effects 
of the climate. He had felt bound to 
make those admissions, because no Go- 
vernment would be justified in under- 
taking to carry on the affairs of such a 
Settlement without clearly submitting 
all the facts; but he was by no means 
prepared to deduce from them the con- 
clusions of the hon. Member. This 
country could not adapt its policy at any 
given moment to considerations of mere 
finance. He, however, could assure the 
hon. Gentleman that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment had not the slightest intention 
of entering upon a crusade against bar- 
barism, and calling on the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer for unlimited supplies. to 
penetrate all the strongholds of Satan, 
as they had been styled by the hon. 
Member. Although the present Go- 
vernment were disposed under no cireum- 
stances to disregard the obligation in- 
cumbent upon them, of discharging 
their duty towards all the subject-races 
which might come within Her Majesty’s 
sway, or within the reach of Her officers, 
there was no intention of carrying that 
doctrine to the extreme length which 
had been referred to, and it was hardly 
likely that, with the death-rate he had 
mentioned, they would propose a Quix- 
otic enterprise to offer up an annual 
hecatomb on the shrine of a mawkish 
philanthropy. Neither was there any 
intention of unduly accepting obligations, 
or of involving the country in the diffi- 
culties and dangers deprecated by the 
hon. Member. The question had been 
asked, what policy the Government in- 
tended to pursue ; but it was much easier 
asked than answered. Asking a ques- 
tion required but a few minutes of re- 
flection, while the answer might involve 
not only anxious consideration, but an 
accumulation of facts, not always within 
the immediate reach of those whose 
duty it was to form a judgment upon 
them. He would, however, say that the 
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in war on the Coast, Her Majesty’s 
Government would be most anxious to 
obtain the advice and assistance of those 
distinguished naval, military, and civil 
officers who had been engaged in con- 
ducting it, before arriving at any definite 
conclusion with regard to the future of 
the Gold Coast. He thought, therefore, 
he would not be asking too much of his 
hon. Friend the Member for Carlisle and 
the hon. Gentleman who had introduced 
the subject, if he urged them not to press 
for an immediate answer to a question, 
which upon their own showing required 
the most anxious and mature delibera- 
tion. He might, however, hint at one 
or two things which the Government 
were not prepared todo. He might say 
at once that “ total and immediate with- 
drawal ”’—these he believed were the 
words used—was from various causes 
absolutely impossible. He would like 
at the same time to point out that the 
Government and the House would be 
most unwise in committing themselves 
to the affirmation of the principle that 
we were for ever to remain on the West 
Coast of Africa. It would, as he had 
intimated, be the duty of the Govern- 
ment, in consultation with those who 
had been in a position practically to 
learn the lessons of this war, and form 
conclusions as to the future of the Gold 
Coast, to consider this question, and, in 
the event of our continuing there proving 
to be a necessity, to see whether any 
modifications and alterations in the sys- 
tem of administration could with advan- 
tage be introduced. The House would 
excuse his giving any further details. 
The matter was now receiving the most 
anxious consideration from the Govern- 
ment. As soon as any definite conclu- 
sion was arrived at—he was not, of 
course, pretending that the matter was 
notalready well-nigh matured, butcertain 
modifications might yet occur—and as 
soon as the question was in a position to 
be placed fairly before the country, no 
time would be lost in laying the views of 
Her Majesty’s Government before Par- 
liament. In conclusion, he would address 
a word to his hon. Friend the Member 
for Tamworth, and ask him to withdraw 
the Motion which he had made. His 
hon. Friend would probably agree with 
him that he had succeeded in eliciting a 
most valuable expression of opinion from 
both sides, and ascertaining very clearly 
the general sense of the House of Com- 
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mons on the subject. He would also 
make so bold as to address a similar 
appeal to the hon. Baronet the Member 
for Carlisle. His hon. Friend would see 
that there was a disposition on the part 
of Her Majesty’s Government to view all 
the points he had placed before the 
House with impartiality and in a fair 
and candid spirit, and he trusted, there- 
fore, his hon. Friend would not feel 
bound to take the sense of the House 
upon his Amendment. 

Mr. HANBURY said, he was quite 
willing to withdraw the Motion, pro- 
vided the hon. Baronet the Member for 
Carlisle (Sir Wilfrid Lawson) would 
consent to withdraw his Amendment. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, he did not wish to detain the House, 
but thought he might be excused if, 
after what had fallen from the hon. 
Gentleman the Under Secretary of State 
for the Colonies, he appealed to the hon. 
Baronet the Member for Carlisle not to 
persevere in pressing his Amendment. 
If his hon. Friend felt any doubt before 
as to what his conduct ought to be, that 
doubt should be greatly dissipated by 
the speech of the hon. Gentleman op- 
posite. The hon. Gentleman had not 
announced any decision on the part of 
the Government, either in favour of re- 
maining or retiring from the Gold Coast. 
There was no doubt that the discussion 
on the subject had been very valuable, 
and would greatly assist the Government 
to form an opinion; but to press the 
House to give their assent to an abstract 
Resolution, either such as that proposed 
by the hon. Member for Tamworth or 
the hon. Member for Carlisle, would not 
in any degree contribute to the settle- 
ment of the question. The question was 
not to be settled by abstract Resolutions; 
it was a matter of very difficult practical 
politics, and upon such a question the 
House had a right to expect they would 
receive the guidance of the Government ; 
while the Government had no right to 
expect that the responsibility of a de- 
cision would be taken off its hands. 
His hon. Friend the Member for Carlisle 
could not promote his views by pressin 
his Amendment. If his hon. Frien 
yielded to the appeal made to him, he 
would have the satisfaction of knowing 
that his views had been ably advocated, 
and that he had received the assurances 
of the Government that they would re- 
ceive the most candid consideration, 
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But, if his hon. Friend pressed his 
Amendment, he would compel the House 
to give its decision, not only on his 
Amendment, but on the Resolution of 
the hon. Member for Tamworth ; for if 
the Amendment was pressed, it would 
be impossible for the hon. Member for 
Tamworth to withdraw his Motion. He 
would, therefore, put it to his hon. 
Friend whether it would be of advantage 
to the views he entertained to force the 
House to give perhaps an overwhelming 
expression of opinion contrary to the 
policy which he approved. 

Mr. ANDERSON rose for the purpose 
of moving a further Amendment, but— 

Mr. SPEAKER said, the Motion of 
the hon. Member for Tamworth and the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Carlisle were now before the House. If 
the House would allow the hon. Member 
for Carlisle to withdraw his Amendment, 
another Amendment might be discussed. 

Str WILFRID LAWSON said, he 
did not intend to withdraw his Amend- 
ment. What was worth discussing, 
was worth dividing upon. 

Str RAINALD KNIGHTLEY said, 
that there was a general feeling in the 
House, that it was desirable not to 
divide either upon the Motion, or upon 
the Amendment; and under these cir- 
cumstances, in order to get out of the 
difficulty in which the House was placed 
by the hon. Mover of the Amendment 
not withdrawing it, he would beg to 
move that the debate be adjourned, and 
if that Motion were carried, the House 
might appoint that day six months for 
the resumption of the debate, and so 
get rid of it altogether. 


Motion made, and Question put, ‘‘That 
the Debate be now adjourned.”—( Sir 
Rainald Knightley.) 

The House divided :—Ayes 311; Noes 
75: Majority 236. 


Sm RAINALD KNIGHTLEY said, 
he would now propose the 31st of July 
as the day to which the debate should 
be adjourned. 

Sm WILFRID LAWSON said, if 
the hon. Baronet the Member for South 
Northamptonshire had named a rational 
day, he would not have said a word; 
but it was obvious that the hon. Baronet 
intended to prevent this subject coming 
before the House again. His hon. 
Friend the Under Secretary for the 


The Marquess of Hartington 
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Colonies had stated that the subject was 
under the consideration of the Govern- 
ment, and unless the Government pro- 
mised that before the end of the Session 
hon. Members should have an oppor- 
tunity of fairly discussing this matter, 
he should be compelled to divide the 
House on an Amendment that the de- 
bate be adjourned till to-morrow, in 
order that the views of the Government 
might be fairly put before the House. 

Mr. DISRAELI: Sir, the subject of 
our Settlements on the Gold Coast, and 
the policy which we ought to adopt 
with regard to those Settlements, is 
under not only the immediate, but I 
may say, under the daily, consideration 
of Her Majesty’s Government, and it 
was only this day that our attention was 
particularly called to the subject. The 
moment that we have arrived definitively 
at conclusions—which I have no hesitation 
in saying we have arrived at in great 
scope, though there are certain details 
yet to be matured—that policy will be 
brought before the consideration of Par- 
liament by the Minister peculiarly re- 
sponsible for that Department. Both in 
this House and in the other House of Par- 
liament there will be opportunities given 
to canvass that policy, and that will be 
the legitimate time to call the attention 
of the House to the subject, and I think 
it would be better not to enter into any 
controversies now. I regard the course 
which the hon. Baronet the Member for 
South Northamptonshire has taken as 
the most sensible one, for it has extri- 
cated both sides of the House from a 
position in which we ought not to be 
involved. 

Sm WILFRID LAWSON: After 
the very satisfactory statement of the 
Prime Minister, I will not persevere in 
my intention. 


Motion made, and Question, ‘‘ That 
the Debate be adjourned till Friday the 
31st day of July,” put, and agreed to. 


Debate adjourned till Friday 31st July. 


ECCLESIASTICAL OFFENCES BILL. 
LEAVE. FIRST READING. 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Mr. HOLT, in moving, that the 
Chairman be directed to move the 
House, that leave be given to bring 
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in a Bill to provide a summary re- 
medy for certain Ecclesiastical Offences, 
said, the measure he desired to intro- 
duce applied only to matters regarding 
which an authoritative declaration of 
the law had been given by a competent 
Court, and its object was to prohibit 
certain rites and ceremonies now prac- 
tised by many clergymen connected with 
the Church of England, with regard to 
which it was generally admitted that 
legislation was necessary—a view which 
was confirmed by the proceedings that 
had taken place within the last two 
days, at the sitting of the Convocation 
for the —_ of Canterbury. It pro- 
vided that where any spiritual person 
should practise, or permit to be prac- 
tised, in any church, any rites or cere- 
monies which had been declared to be 
unlawful, an affidavit of complaint might 
be filed in the registry of the diocese. 
If the complaint be made by a church- 
warden, it must be supported by the affi- 
davit of one Namashalten in the parish. 
A householder might also file a similar 
complaint supported by the affidavits 
of two householders. The Chancellor 
of the diocese was then required to issue 
a monition, which was to be served per- 
sonally upon the clergyman. If within 
21 days the clergyman took no notice of 
the monition, he was to be suspended 
for three months. If he yielded to the 
monition, he could file a declaration in 
the registry that he would obey the 
monition, and then proceedings should 
be stayed. Should the clergyman think 
he had a good ground of defence upon 
the merits, he would be at liberty to file 
an affidavit to that effect, and the Chan- 
cellor of the diocese would be bound to 
send the case to the Court of the Pro- 
vince to be argued. Moreover, an ap- 
= would be permitted to the Judicial 

ommittee of the Privy Council, or to 
such other tribunal as should hereafter 
take its place. In the event of the 
clergyman being convicted, he would in 
the first instance be suspended for three 
months ; for a second offence, he would 
be suspended for twelve months; and 
for a third, he would be deprived. If 
the Bill which had been introduced in 
‘“‘another place”? should reach this 
House, it would be received no doubt 
with the respect due to the high sanction 
which it bore. As to his own measure, 
should leave be given to introduce it, 
and should it pass the second reading, 
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he would move that it be referred, with 
any other Bill on the same subject, to 
a Select Committee. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE feared 
that so far from the proposal being a 
pacific measure, it would be the procla- 
mation of war throughout the Church of 
England, for it would be nothing less 
than an attack upon one of the great 
schools within that Church. It had no 
pretence to be anything except a means 
of dealing in a sharp and summary way 
with a certain class of ecclesiastical pro- 
ceedings—he would not call them offences 
—which, from their doubtfulness, had 
been the subject of adjudications in the 
Ecclesiastical Courts, while it left un- 
touched other proceedings which were 
beyond doubt offences against the law. 
Moreover, it would have the effect of 
reducing the Bishop from being the 
father of his flock to the position of a 
mere constable, whose duty would 
simply be to order the offending clergy- 
man to ‘move on.’ There were dif- 
ferent parties in the Church and different 
views of what was right and wrong 
in the way of worship; but the Church 
was large enough to hold these various 
parties, and there were clergymen enough 
to minister to them as they desired, at 
different churches in our towns, if not 
at different hours in the country. In 
face, then, of these existing facts, 
it would be wiser to attempt to accom- 
modate the various: susceptibilities that 
existed, than to endeavour by an Act of 
Parliament to crush out one of the great 
parties of which the historical Church 
of England was composed. That party 
could not be crushed out or loaded with 
oppressive measures without bringing 
down the whole of the Establishment, 
of which they were an essential portion. 
He did not fear to assert that if that 
Bill should pass, then the Liberation So- 
ciety would have no cause to regret the 
absence of Mr. Miall from the present 
Parliament. 


Resolved, That the Chairman be directed to 
move the House, that leave be given to bring in 
a Bill to provide a summary remedy for certain 
Ecclesiastical Offences. 

Resolution reported : — Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Hour, Lord Cuaup Joun 
Hamitton, Mr. Russert Gurney, Sir Joun 
Kennaway, and Mr. Satr. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 89.] 
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PETTY SESSIONS COURTS (IRELAND) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. O’Sutuivan, Bill for the 
better administration of Justice at Petty Sessions 
Courts in Ireland, ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. O’Suuiivan, Mr. Frencu, Mr. Ronayne, 
Captain Noxan, and Mr. Power. 

ill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 87.] 


UNIFORMITY ACTS AMENDMENT BILL, 


Considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Resolved, That the Chairman be directed to 
move the House, that leave be given to bring in 
a Bill to amend certain provisions of the Acts 
of Uniformity in relation to the offences of 
Clerks in Holy Orders against the said Acts. 

Resolution reported : — Bill ordered to be 
broyght in by Mr. Hout, Lord Ciaup Joun 
Hamitton, Mr. Russert Gurney, Sir Joun 
Kennaway, and Mr. Sarr. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 90.] 


CUSTOMS AND INLAND REVENUE BILL. 


Bill “to grant certain Duties of Customs and | 
Inland Revenue, to repeal and alter other 
Duties, and to amend the Laws relating to 
Customs and Inland Revenue,” presented, and 
read the first time. [Bill 88.] 


House adjourned at 
Twelve o'clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, 5th May, 1874. 


MINUTES. ]—Pvusuic Brrus—Second Reading— 
Courts (Colonial) Jurisdiction* (48); Game 
Birds (Ireland) * (49). 

Committee — Real Property Limitation * WAP 
Land Titles and Transfer (re-comm.) (40-54) ; 
Real Property Vendors and Purchasers (re-’ 


comm.) * (41-55). 


Committee — Report — Marriages Legalization 
(St. Paul’s Church at Pooley Bridge) * oY oa 
Marriages Legalization (St. John the Evan- 


gelist’s Chapel in the Parish of Shustock) * | 
(101); Hertford College, Oxford* (46) ;. 
Public Works Loan Commissioners (Loans 
to School Boards) * (23). | 
Third Reading—Harbour Dues (Isle of Man) * | 
(34), and passed. 


LAND TITLES AND TRANSFER BILL. 
(The Lord Chancellor.) 
(os. 40-54.) COMMITTEE. 

Order of the Day for the House to be ' 

put into a Committee (on Re-commit- 
ment) read. 

Moved, That the House do now resolve 

itself into a Committee. — (Zhe Lord 
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Lorp HATHERLEY said, that not 
having addressed the House on the 
second reading, he wished to take that 
opportunity of saying that the principle | 
of the Bill had his hearty concurrence, 
and he thought its pews would take 
this country out of the anomalous posi- 
tion in which it now stood of being the 
only nation in the civilized world which 
had no registration of the titles to and 
transfer of land. In two counties only 
—Middlesex and Yorkshire —had we 
even a register of deeds. But he wished 
to point out one or two points in 
which he om ht the Bill was ¥ satis- 
factory. In the transaction of selli 
and buying land the ordinary . 
at present was this—the vendor engaged 
to sell for a given price a given quantity 
of land, and to sell it out and out. Hoe 


| bound himself to show that he had a 


complete title to the land, and the pur- 
chaser could refuse to perform his con- 
tract unless the vendor did what he so 
bound himself to do. But the Courts 
had always held that this transaction 
was strictly confined to the two parties 
—the vendor and the purchaser. If the 


| vendor found himself in any difficulty 


as regarded the title he must make the 
best of it. He could not bring in a 
third person, whose title might be at- 
tacked. That being the case, if the Bill 
followed the analogy of the present 
mode of selling, the vendor, having made 


| the best he could of his title, would 


make a declaration, on which the Regis- 
trar would eed to register it. But 
the Bill went considerably further than 
that. First, it provided for the case in 
which a person would simply put on the 


| register the property respecting which 


he made a declaration that it was his 
property ; but it provided for the regis- 
tration of two other classes of prpry: 
A proprietor might OLY to the Regis- 
trar to register him as proprietor with 
an absolute title—the effect of such a 
registry, when accomplished in a way 


| prescribed by this Bill, would be to give 


the person so registered a title of abso- 


{lute owner as against all the world. 
| Again, a proprietor might have himself 


ut on the register as proprietor with a 
mited title—that was to say, with a 
title guaranteed as good for a limited 
time previously to the date of registra- 
tion. Thus a man might register in 
1874 land of which the title was - 
teed from, say, 1840. In both those 
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latter cases the purchaser might apply 
to the Registrar to make out a full state- 
ment of title; and thereupon the Regis- 
trar, exercising for such purposes the 
functions of a Judge, might summon 
third parties to give evidence as to their 
title. More than that, Clause 111 con- 
ferred on him the formidable power of 
calling on third parties to produce deeds. 
The Registrar had the power of deciding 
whether such persons had or had not a 
right to refuse to produce their deeds. 
Now, he regarded this as hazardous. 
Let their Lordships consider the case of 
contingent interests, respecting which 
those who would be affected by them 
had no wish to raise a question till the 
contingency arose. The Registrars under 
this Bill would have power to call those 
persons before them, and the question 
might be raised long before the contin- 
gency could arise, and that to the great 
inconvenience of the parties interested. 
By Clause 117 power was given to the 
Registrar to alter the register in certain 
cases; but that might give rise to a 
similar examination, and the inconve- 
nience to which third parties might be 
subjected did not stop with proceedings 
before the Registrar. There was an 
appeal to the highest Court of Judica- 
ture, which would be an additional source 
of hardship and expense to those par- 
ties. If aman was selling land which 
had formed a small portion of the estate 
of another person, this other person 
might be obliged to come into court and 
prove his title to the whole estate. The 
Bill was drawn with such care that he 
did not think there could be much ob- 
jection made to it on the clauses. He 
therefore thought it right to state that 
he wished the scope of the Bill had been 
confined to a simple registration of title. 

Lorp SELBORNE said, that if there 
was not such a registration of title as 
that to which his noble and learned 
Friend (Lord Hatherley) objected, suc- 
cessive sales of land could not make the 
title good. The title could only become 
good by the operation of the law of 
Limitation, if the registration was merely 
such as his noble and learned Friend 
wished to see. He thought no Bill 


would be of much use without such a 
system of registration; but he also 
thought that any Bill would be very im- 
perfect, which did not offer to those, 
whose titles were in such a state as to 
enable them to take advantage of it, the 
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means of clearing those titles once for 
all, so that, on all future transfer, they 
might be relieved from the present la- 
borious and expensive process of inves- 
tigation of title. As it now was, a man 
transferring his land on sale had to make 
out his title to it to the satisfaction of 
the purchaser, and he might therefore 
just as well make out the title, as far as 
he could, to the satisfaction of the regis- 
trar and register it. Ofcourse the decla- 
ration of a sound title from a certain 
date would exclude persons from coming 
forward under titles of later date and 
making adverse claims ; but he thought 
that if a man was in possession under 
a bond fide title such as an officer of 
the Court would pass, the registered 
owner ought not to be in a worse posi- 
tion than if any person had a claim 
against him which was barred by the 
statute of limitations ; because all laws of 
limitation excluded those who were out- 
side the limitation from coming forward 
and making claims. What was really 
wanted was to establish, as far as pos- 
sible, a complete verification and sim- 
plification of titles. He did not believe, 
that under this Bill, titles would as a 
general rule, be made out in a man- 
ner much differing from the present 
mode between vendors and purchasers. 
What would happen was this—that where 
a purchaser objected, or the registrar 
thought there was an objection that 
ought to be cleared up, he would call 
upon the registered owner to supply the 
defect, just as a conveyancer or Chan- 
cery barrister did now. 

Lorp O’HAGAN said, he warmly 
approved the object and character of the 
Bill, and he wished to make a few ob- 
servations in support of its provisions, 
founded on his own knowledge of the 
Landed Estates Court and the Record 
of Title Office in Ireland. Under the 
Landed Estates Court, property of the 
value of some £50,000,000 had been 
dealt with, and although the Court gave 
an indefeasible title in all cases, and 
many of the transactions were delicate 
and complicated, the mistakes had been 
so few as to be scarcely worth notice. 
He thought, therefore, that the success- 
ful experience of that Court was a com- 
plete answer to any doubts as to the 
safety and propriety of granting inde- 
feasible titles. The Bill for the establish- 
ment of the Record of Title Office passed 
in 1865. It was not a very liberal mea- 
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sure; and the Office it created had been 
working steadily, though not in a very 
successful manner. Its partial non-success 
arose from the want of those very pro- 
visions to which his noble and learned 
Friend (Lord Hatherley) objected in the 
present Bill. No land for which a de- 
claration of title had not been previously 
obtained in the Landed Estates Court 
could be registered in that Office. The 
result was, that from 1865 up to the 
present date, only 500 or 600 properties 
had been’ registered. This arose very 
much from the requirement of an inde- 
feasible title in all cases. But though 
inthis respect the Act had been partially 
a failure, it had proved that it was pos- 
sible, under a system of registration, to 
avoid the expense and complication 
which a transfer of land now involved. 
Through its machinery sales had been 
begun and completed within an hour. 
So persuaded of the advantages of the 
Act was his noble Friend (the Duke of 
Leinster), that he once proposed to put 
the whole of his estates under the Re- 
cord of Title Office; but he found that 
to go into the Landed Estates Court and 
obtain a declaration of title would cost 
him £6,000. As he really needed no 
declaration he did not go to that large 
expense. Now, the Bill before their Lord- 
ships did not require that the title should 
be indefeasible in order that it might 
be registered. Sufficient liberality had 
not been exhibited in the constitution of 
the Record of Title Office. That had ope- 
rated against its success, as had also the 
disfavour manifested towards it by the 
legal profession. There was no compul- 
sion under the Bill of 1865. Something 
of the sort was necessary and he was 
glad that by the Bill of his noble and 
learned Friend on the Woolsack, such 
a compulsion was indirectly put upon 
vendors and purchasers in respect of 
the registration of titles. As to the 
settlement of boundaries, he thought the 
Bill might with advantage have gone 
further, and provided for such a settle- 
ment in cases where the conterminous 
proprietors desired it. He would also 
suggest that the proceedings of the Re- 
gistrars should be subject to supervision. 
He also desired to point out that it 
would be well if the registers were ac- 
cessible to all persons. In Ireland, since 
the Act of Queen Anne, the registry of 
deeds had been open to all the world ; 
so had registries of wills, and no evil 
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had resulted to anybody. He would 
suggest that there should be in this 
country, if not an open register, at least 
an index to records of title. 

THe LORD OHANCELLOR said, 
that having, by the indulgence of their 
Lordships, sc gpa the provisions of 
this Bill so fully on the occasion of its 
introduction, he should not have said a 
word on this occasion, only that he was 
unwilling that the observations of his 
noble and learned Friend (Lord Hather- 
ley) should pass without some notice from 
him. Any criticism coming from his 
noble and learned Friend would com- 
mand his attention, but he hoped that 
his noble and learned Friend would look 
at the Bill from a somewhat different 
point of view. The registries of which 
his noble and learned Friend spoke as 
existing in Middlesex and Yorkshire and 
in other counties were registries of deeds. 
Now, as he had stated when introducing 
this Bill, he wished it to be distinctly 
understood that what he proposed was 
not a registry of deeds, but a registry 
of land. He believed that a registry of 
deeds might add to the security of title, 
but he denied that it in any way facili- 
tated the transfer of land. He did not 
understand the provisions for the .pro- 
ceedings of the Registrar in the same 
way as his noble and learned Friend ap- 
peared to do. He understood that the 
Registrar would examine the title 
brought before him, but he did not un- 
dertand that he was to summon persons 
before him to litigate their titles. As 
for the production of deeds, he himself 
was very fastidious on that point; and 
under the Bill the Registrar could only 
require the production of deeds where 
the party asking for them had a right to 
call for their production. The Bill 
created no new Court—he was bound to 
say that he wished it did create a tribu- 
nal something like the Landed Estates 
Court in Ireland—it took an existing 
Land Registry Office and made use of 
the machinery there. He felt that he 
should not be justified in troubling their 
Lordships at greater length by repeat- 
ing what he had already stated at such 
length. 


Motion agreed to ; House in Committee 
accordingly; Amendments made; the 
Report thereof to be received on Friday, 
the 15th instant; and Bill to be printed 
as amended (No. 54). 
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REAL PROPERTY VENDORS AND PUR- 
CHASERS BILL. 
(The Lord Chancellor.) 
COMMITTEE {ON RECOMMITMENT). 


House in Committee (on Recommit- 
ment) according to Order; Amendments 
made; the Report thereof to be re- 
ceived on Friday, the 15th instant; and 
Bill to be printed as amended (No. 55). 

House adjourned at half-past Seven 


o’clock, to Thursday next, 
half-past Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, 5th May, 1874. 


MINUTES.]—Serecrt Commitrez—Public De- 
partments (Purchases, &c.), appointed and 
nominated. 

Pustic Brurts—Ordered—First Reading—Ulster 
Tenant Right [92]; Workpeople’s Compen- 
sation [91]. 

First Reading— Bishop of Calcutta (Leave of 
Absence) * [93]; Gas Orders Confirmation * 
94 


Second “Reading—Apothecaries Act Amendment * 
71 


Select Committee—Married Women’s Property 
Act (1870) Amendment * [12], Mr. Lefevre 
added ; Parliamentary Elections (Returning 
Officers) * [68], nominated. 

Committee—Juries * [18]—n.P. 

Committee—Report—(£13,000,000) Consolidated 
Fund *. 


INDIA — NATURAL HISTORY COLLEC. 
TIONS.—QUESTION. 


Sm JOHN LUBBOCK asked the 
Under Secretary of State for India, 
When the Natural History Collections 
belonging to the former East India 
Company will be rendered available to 
the Naturalist who may wish to consult 
them, or be arranged for exhibition to 
the public? 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON, in re- 
py: said, the only reason why the 

atural History Collections belonging 
to the East India Company were not at 
present available to the public was that 
there was no place in the India Office 
in which to exhibit them. The matter 
had been under the consideration of the 
Secretary of State; but while, on the 
one hand, his noble Friend was very 
anxious that the public should have the 
advantage of those collections, he was, 
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on the other, reluctant to place any 
charge on the revenues of India for a 
costly building. The matter was under 
consideration, and as soon as any deci- 
sion was come to on the subject he 
should be happy to communicate it to 
the House. 


PUBLIC HEALTH ACT, 1872 — PUBLIC 
WORKS LOANS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. PELL asked Mr. Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, Whether Her Majesty’s 
Government will take steps to empower 
the Public Works Loan Commissioners 
to make advances to the authorities in 
counties and boroughs in England and 
Wales on the terms and conditions con- 
tained in the forty-fourth section of the 
Public Health Act, 1872, first, for the 
conversion of outstanding Loans raised 
for the construction of Lunatic Asylums, 
Gaols, and Police Buildings; and, se- 
condly, for the expenses which such 
authorities may hereafter have to incur 
on these objects ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER: The tendency of late years has 
been to throw a great deal more busi- 
ness than formerly upon the Public 
Works Loan Commissioners, and a con- 
siderable number of Acts have been 
passed requiring them to make advances 
on exceptionally favourable terms for 
works, no doubt, of considerable public 
utility. But I do not think it would be 
advisable to add to the duties that have 
been cast upon them without very care- 
fully revising and reviewing the position 
in which that Commission stands, and 
its relation to the funds which are pro- 
vided for the purpose of supplying those 
loans. I cannot, therefore, give any 
promise on the subject at present; but 
the matter shall be carefully considered 
in connection with other questions re- 
lating to the position of the fund. 


CUSTOMS WRITERS—SALARIES. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. RITCHIE asked Mr. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, Whether there are 
not some writers in the Customs Depart- 
ment appointed prior to June 1870 whose 
annual increments of salary have been 
stopped for nearly three years; whether 
Writers of the same class at the Board 
of Trade and at the Admiralty have not 
within the last year had their position 
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and prospects improved; if he would 
explain to the House why such improve- 
ment has been withheld from Writers 
in the Customs appointed prior to June 
1870, notwithstanding that the Select 
Committee on Civil Service Writers dis- 
tinctly recommended the restoration of 
increments of salary to such Writers ; 
and, whether it is the intention of Her 
Majesty’s Government to place the Cus- 
toms Writers on the same footing as 
the Writers in the Board of Trade and 
Admiralty. 

Tux CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER: There are some writers in 
several Departments of the public ser- 
vice, including the Customs, who were 
appointed prior to 1870 and whose an- 
nual increments have been stopped by 
the Order in Council of August 19, 1871. 
I understand there has been no general 
alteration made with regard to the 
writers employed at the Board of Trade 
and the Admiralty, but that on the re-or- 
ganization of the Board of Trade some 
opportunities occurred for providing upon 


the establishment for many gentlemen | P 


employed as writers, and at the Admi- 
rality there has been a new class recently 
added to the establishment into which 
writers have been taken. There is no 
intention to withhold from the writers in 
the Customs the same advantages given 
to writers, as such, in the public service; 
but the question is one which, as I said 
yesterday, has been referred to the Com- 
mission now just beginning to sit. Their 
attention has been directed to it and I 
hope satisfactory arrangements will be 
made. 


EAST AFRICAN SLAVE TRADE. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. GILPIN asked the Under Sec- 
retary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
What truth there is in the statement 
which has appeared in Zhe Augsburghe 
Allgemeine Zeitung of March 25, to the 
effect that the English Foreign Office 
have issued instructions founded upon 
the opinions of the Crown lawyers, that 
only those slaves who are found in slave 
dhows who have not become the pro- 
perty of resident Arabs are to be freed ? 

Mr. BOURKE: No such instructions 
have been issued by the Foreign Office ; 
but I think it fair to state that there is 
a question now before the Law Officers 
of the Crown upon the subject of the 
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capture of slaves above the coast of 
Zanzibar. When those questions have 
been answered the Secretary of State for 
Foreign affairs will consider whether it 
is necessary or not to send further in- 
structions upon the subject. 


CHAIN CABLES AND ANCHORS BILL, 
QUESTION. 


Mr. LAIRD asked the President of 
the Board of Trade, Whether he will 
pte the seeond reading of the 

hain Cables and Anchors Bill in order 
that public bodies and others interested 
in the question may have an opportunity 
of considering the effect of the alteration 
proposed by the Bill—namely, voluntary 
instead of compulsory testing of chain 
cables and anchors ? 

Sm CHARLES ADDERLEY: The 
Bill is not, as described, for substituting 
voluntary for compulsory testing of cables 
and anchors, but for abolishing legisla- 
tive penalties on the sale of untested 
chains, which so far from proving com- 
ulsory, have proved abortive and yet 
indirectly mischievous. No signs of op- 
position, but only of general concur- 
rence, have yet appeared; but in defer- 
ence to the hon. Member the second 
ae shall be postponed to Thursday 
week. 


JUDICATURE ACT—IRISH APPEALS. 
QUESTION. 


Sr GEORGE BOWYER asked Mr. 
Attorney General for Ireland, Mr. Jus- 
tice Morris having stated to the Member 
for the County of Wexford that the 
Trish Judges of Law and Equity had 
considered the question of Irish appeals, 
and that their opinion was unanimous 
against the abolition of the Appellate 
Jurisdiction of the House of Lords, 
Whether he is aware of that opinion, 
and is prepared to give due weight to 
it; and, whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment is aware that the Right Hon. J. 
Napier, First Lord Commissioner of the 
Great Seal holds the same opinion ? 

Tus ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Dr. Baxx), in reply, said, 
he could not speak as to the unanimity 
of the Irish Judges; but he was aware 
that a very large number of them were 


opposed to the transfer of the Appellate 
urisdiction from the House of Lords. 
He was also aware that the Irish Judges 
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they communicated through Baron 
Dowse to Her Majesty’s Government, 
and which was afterwards produced in 
this House on a Return which he moved 
for. That resolution stated that if the 
Appellate Jurisdiction for England was 
transferred from the House of Lords it 
was their unanimous wish that the ap- 
peals from Ireland should go to the same 
tribunal as those from England. He 
believed Sir Joseph Napier’s opinion 
was the same with the majority of the 
Judges on both questions—namely, in 
favour of the House of Lords remaining 
as the Appellate Tribunal, but if it 
ceased to be so, then, in favour of all 
appeals from all parts of the United 

ingdom going before the same tri- 
bunal. 


BOARD OF TRADE (MARINE 
DEPARTMENT). 
MOTION FOR A SELECT COMMITTEE. 


Mr. T. E. SMITH rose to call at- 
tention to the increasing powers and 
responsibilities and unsatisfactory con- 
stitution of the Marine Department of 
the Board of Trade; and to move that 
a Select Committee be appointed— 

“To inquire whether any alterations are 
needed in its constitution or procedure in con- 
sequence of the important changes which have 
taken place in the Mercantile Marine during 
the last few years.” 

The hon. Member said, he hoped the 
President of the Board of Trade would 
assent to the appointment of the Com- 
mittee, on the ground that he would find 
his hands considerably strengthened by 
inquiry, and that he would express a 
willingness to co-operate in ascertaining 
whether steps could be taken to restore 
the good feeling which used to exist be- 
tween the Department and the shipping 
community. The Motion was not brought 
forward with animus against members 
of the Department, who, on the whole, 
discharged their duties well. He re- 
gretted that the Commission on Unsea- 
worthy Ships had not reported upon the 
evidence they had taken on that sub- 
ject, as that Report and evidence would, 

e believed, have strengthened the case 
he now submitted to the House: By 
the Merchant Shipping Act of 1854, the 
general superintendence of the Mercan- 


tile Marine was delegated to the Board 
of Trade; and since then, p 
authority under that A‘ct, and parth 
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that conferred upon them by supple- 
mentary Acts, they had been charged 
with the superintendence of local Marine 
Boards, the examination of masters, 
mates, and engineers; inquiries into 
wrecks, casualties, ard losses of life. 
These were important matters, requiring 
@ strong and efficient Department to 
deal with them. Contemporaneously 
with these important changes the Board, 
if there was one in the ordinary sense, 
had considerably diminished in import- 
ance and weight with the public gene- 
rally. He thought it was a great 
mistake in the formation of the present 
Government that the President of the 
Board of Trade was not given a seat in 
the Cabinet, as it showed that the right 
hon. Gentleman the Prime Minister did 
not attach sufficient importance to the 
mercantile community. The Depart- 
ment required a great amount of techni- 
cal knowledge, and, as a Minister could 
searcely be expected to possess this, it 
was all the more necessary that he 
should have the assistance of officials 
who were thoroughly versed in the 
technicalities of the subjects which had 
from time to time to be dealt with. 
There used to be two professional as- 
sistants and a Surveyor General; now 
there was a permanent Under Secretary, 
who had been brought up as an official 
in the Department, and an assessor, 
whose office was to be abolished as soon 
as he resigned. He had the highest 
opinion of the permanent Under Secre- 
tary; but as that gentleman’s hands 
were not strengthened by a staff of 
practical officials, the result had been 
that the legislation undertaken by tle 
Department had been very unsuccessful. 
He complained, moreover, that when 
any legislation was contemplated, the 
Department took no pains to ascertain 
the opinions of gentlemen who might 
be interested in and acquainted with 
the subject, and the consequence was 
that they dealt in a helpless way with 
large matters, and in a tinkering way 
with small ones. Two or three years 
ago it passed a Chain Cables and Anchors 
Act, without consulting the shipowners. 
The manufacturers met to discuss the- 
Bill, and said it must necessarily be in- 
operative, and that, if it passed, they 
would defy the Board of e, which 
they had succeeded in doing. The Act 
Sortie 
years ago there was a Committee ap- 
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pointed to inquire into the question of 
compulsory pilotage. They reported in 
favour of the adoption of that system, 
but no action whatever had since been 
taken upon that Report by the Board of 
Trade. Then, after much debate in 
that House, and great promises on the 
part of the Board, a code of laws for 
the regulation of the Mercantile Ma- 
rine was laid upon the Table by the 
hon. Member for Reading (Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre). It consisted of no fewer than 
750 clauses. The House of Commons 
shuddered at the prospect of discussing 
all those clauses, oan would have no- 
thing to do with it; while if the mea- 
sure had been a consolidating one of 
some 100 or 180 clauses, there would 
have been a chance of its passing, and 
placing the general law on a clear and 
satisfactory footing. That would have 
been a very great boon to the Mercantile 
Marine. He had supported the Motion 
for a Committee of Inquiry into the 
sailing Rules brought forward by the 
right hon. and gallant Member for 
Stamford (Sir John Hay); but the 
Committee was not granted, because it 
was said the present Rules were so per- 
fect, so well understood, and so gene- 
rally accepted; but he now found by 
a Parliamentary Paper that the Board 
of Trade was going to make alterations 
in those Rules, and had promised 
shortly to submit them to the French 
Government. He could not ascertain, 
however, that they had consulted any- 
one who was practically conversant with 
the matter, nor had they given any 
notice of their intention to make changes. 
What he complained of was the heedless 
and almost reckless way in which the 
Board had lately been acting. Ship- 
owners and builders were continually 
receiving new regulations, new orders, 
and new circulars, many of them incon- 
sistent and contradictory. Then again, 
with respect to the question of the light- 
ing of the coasts of the United King- 
dom, the course taken by the Board 
was not only unsatisfactory, but had 
year by year been growing more ex- 
pensive to the shipowners who had to 
pay. A Committee which had inquired 
into the subject some time ago recom- 
mended a radical change, but from that 
time to this nothing had been done. 
The Board of Trade had confided to 
the Trinity House the management of 
the lighthouses under their general 
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control. The result was that when a 
shipowner was in a difficulty, and went 
to fhe Board of Trade, he was referred - 
to the Trinity House, and when he went 
there he was told that they were so 
hampered by the rules of the Board of 
Trade that it was impossible to give 
help. The poor shipowner or master 
was thus kept running from pillar to 
post, and got no satisfaction; while at 
the same time, within the last few years, 
the cost per light had risen from £270 
to £1,300, or five times as much. The 
shipowners, therefore, had a right to 
demand that steps should be taken to 
render the management of the lights as 
efficient and economical as possible. 
Important changes had been made in 
the position of Merchant Shipping by 
the Act of 1873. It might be said— 
and he would admit it—that we had 
had too little experience to enable us to 
decide whether the principle of that 
Act was a sound one; Sal at all events, 
the time had certainly come to inquire 
into the working of that Act, and to as- 
certain whether it was satisfactory to 
the persons affected by it. If it should 
be found that its effect was to make the 
Board of Trade obnoxious to the whole 
shipping community, and that the Act 
was being carried out in a partial and 
arbitrary manner, some action ought to 
be taken by the Legislature. Prior to 
the Act of 1873 the Board of Trade only 
took cognizance of passenger steamers, 
which a few years ago were compara- 
tively few in number. In 18738, how- 
ever, the Board of Trade took over the 
management and superintendence of the 
whole shipping of the country. That 
shipping had undergone great changes. 
In 1863 the amount of steam shipping 
was 510,000 tons, but in 1872 there 
were 1,500,000 tons of steam shipping, 
and it had gone on increasing ever since, 
and now the whole of that steam ship- 
ping came under the superintendence of 
the Board of Trade. This at once intro- 
duced a new element in the work which 
the Board of Trade had to do. Ship- 
building knowledge became essential, 
and yet in the knowledge of what con- 
stituted a well-formed ship, the Board 
of Trade were entirely defeient at the 
present time. It was hard that ship- 
owners should have their property 
stop) , and their characters injured, 
without any capable body to whom they 
might appeal. This assertion was con- 
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firmed by experience ; but it would be 
sufficient to refer to the cases of the 
Parga and the Eastern Monarch, as well 
as to the item of £5,000 in the Esti- 
mates, to make good claims that might 
arise from the mistakes of the Board of 
Trade. Since he had taken up this 
matter he had received innumerable 
complaints from various parts of the 
country of the frivolous and vexatious 
interference of the Board of Trade with 
the shipowners. There were no general 
rules laid down for the action of the 
surveyors, and on this point he might 
cite a case which he had himself investi- 
gated. A ship of 2,000 tons was being 
built on the Tyne, but her engines were 
supplied from London, and the Board 
of Trade absolutely refused to give her 
any certificate unless she were sent to 
London t¢é be inspected—her boilers 
having been inspected in London, it was 
necessary that the whole ship should be 
inspected there. It struck him that to 
insist upon a vessel costing £30,000 mak- 
ing a voyage from the Tyne to the 
Thames for the purpose of being in- 
spected was a very unbusinesslike pro- 
ceeding. It should be remembered that 
when a ship was stopped by the Board 
of Trade, the fact was remembered 
against her whether the accusation turned 
out to be well or ill founded. In the 
case of a ship at Whitby, against which 
some anonymous complaint had been 
lodged, the action of the Board of Trade 
was equally frivolous and capricious. 
He believed that the Board of Trade 
had at the present time got a most un- 
satisfactory set of surveyors at the dif- 
ferent ports, and that the work was done 
in a careless manner in consequence of 
the men not having had sufficient train- 
ing or experience. In one case, where 
a man was appointed, his only qualifica- 
tion appeared to be that he had been a 
midshipman in the Royal Navy, and yet 
he had to decide upon all important 
matters connected with the seaworthi- 
ness of ships. He believed there was a 
general feeling of distrust in regard to 
all these appointments. The men did 
not pass through any examination, and 
nobody knew on what grounds the ap- 
pointments were made. The fact was 
that the surveyors were not what they 
ont to be, because the Board of Trade 
did not pay their officials a sufficient 
salary. The matter was a small one, 
but to the shipping community it was 
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all-important; because on the judgment 
of these men frequently depended the 
characters and the reputations of ship- 
owners, and at their instance they were 
liable to have misdemeanours and all 
other sorts of offences laid to their 
charge. It was the more necessary that 
the Government should reject a cheese- 
paring policy in this matter, because 
private firms did not hesitate in paying 
good salaries to efficient surveyors. With 
regard to the manner in which the 
Courts of Inquiry were constituted by 
the Board of Trade, the House was 
aware that when an inquiry was about 
to be held, the Board sent a couple of 
nautical assessors to sit with the magis- 
trate and assist him in deciding the case. 
The magistrate of course had no prac- 
tical knowledge on the subject, and the 
consequence was that the nautical asses- 
sors were practically Judge, jury, and 
everything else, and upon their decision 
it depended whether a man who had the 
misfortune to experience some casualty 
should be allowed to go on in charge of 
his ship, or whether he should be ruined 
for life. Nobody knew how these asses- 
sors were appointed, and they were not 
pagers officials of the Board of Trade. 

e remembered on one occasion con- 
versing with an assessor who was about 
to advise upon a case in which the ton- 
nage of the ship and the amount of the 
cargo were the leading points, and that 
assessor was perfectly ignorant of the 
simple fact that a ton according to the 
Merchant Shipping Act was 100 cubic 
feet. The largest private steamship 
owner in the world, Mr. Burn, the head 
of the Cunard Company, and whose 
ships had met probably with less casual- 
ties than those of any other line, had 
said that the Board of Trade was a name 
without a substance, there being no 
Board, properly speaking ; that no public 
Department with which shipowners had 
to deal gave them less satisfaction ; that 
the constitution of the Board was proved 
to be unworkable, and that the Board 
was offensive to the shipowners of this 
country, and to none more than to honest 
and respectable ones. In conclusion, 
the hon. Member begged to move the 
Resolution of which he had given 
Notice. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That a Select Committee be appointed to 
inquire whether any alterations are needed in 
the constitution or procedure of the Marine 
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Department of the Board of Trade, in conse- 
quence of the important c which have 
taken place in the Mercantile Marine during 
the last few years.” —(Mi. Eustace Smith.) 


Lorp ESLINGTON, as a Member of 
the Royal Commission, thought it ne- 
cessary to reply to some observations of 
his hon. Friend who, he was not sur- 
prised, had brought the subject before 
the House. His hon. Friend expressed 
regret that the Commission had not re- 
ported on the question of seaworthiness; 
but the fact was they were not prepared 
to report. The question of seaworthiness 
involved many most important, diffi- 
cult, and delicate matters—the construc- 
tion of ships, measurement, insurance, 
inquiries by the Board of Trade into ac- 
cidents and losses, the conduct and cha- 
racter of seamen, and it was perfectly 
impossible, until all these had been duly 
considered and weighed, that they could 
report upon that question. 

Mr. T. E. SMITH explained that he 
made no complaint about the Commis- 
sion not reporting on the subject; he 
merely stated a simple matter of fact. 

Lorp ESLINGTON hoped the House 
would think that the Commission were 
the best Judges of the proper course to 
pursue on the question of seaworthiness, 
and he would promise that when the 
proper time arrived for reporting, it 
would be found they had devoted their 
best attention to the subjects referred to 
them. His hon. Friend had said he 
was not quite sure whether the opera- 
tion of the Act of 1873 came within 
the scope of the Order of Reference. 
He could relieve his hon. Friend’s mind 
on that point by informing him that 
the Commissioners had gone at great 
length into the operation of the Act. 
Again, his hon. Friend had said that 
the Board of Trade were unfit to cope 
with the work which they had under- 
taken. Now, the Board of Trade had 
undertaken the work that had been 
forced upon them by the House of Com- 
mons, and they were perfectly aware of 
the responsibility which had been im- 
posed upon them. In his opinion, the 
Act of 1873 was introduced by the late 
Government rather hastily, in obedience 
to the call of public opinion at the time, 
which wasnot very well-informed asto the 
actual extent of the evil intended to be 
remedied by the measure, and it did not 
receive at the hands of Parliament the 
careful consideration it deserved. Never- 
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theless, he thought it was too soon to 
begin another investigation into the 
working of that Act. e charges pre- 
ferred by his hon. Friend against the 
Board of Trade ought rather to have been 
brought against Parliament itself and 
over-legislation. Now, he wished to 
make a few remarks in defence of the 
action of the Board of Trade. Accord- 
ing to his hon. Friend’s statement, 
the Board of Trade Surveyors had 
carried out the provisions of the Act 
of 1873 in a partial and unsatisfac- 
tory manner. He could quite under- 
stand that they had not given satisfac- 
tion to the shipowners in many of our 
ports; but with reference to the action 
of the Board of Trade, he would men- 
tion some simple facts which he thought 
ought to be known for the justification 
of the Board of Trade and its officers. 
Out of 264 ships which had been de- 
tained by the action of the Board of 
Trade for alleged unseaworthiness, 234 
had been found unseaworthy, and only 
13 of those ships had been shown to be 
seaworthy ; 17 were still sub judice, the 
surveys’ not having been decided upon. 
With regard to overloading, 22 ships 
had been reportéd by the officers and 
referred to the Board of Trade. Six of 
those ships had been lightened in con- 
sequence of that representation. There 
was another test which he would apply 
to the action of the Board of Trade. 
There had only been half-a-dozen cases 
in which owners had availed themselves 
of their right of appeal, and only in one 
appeal case—that relating to the Parga 
—was the decision adverse to the Board 
of Trade. Compensation had been paid 
in four cases, without going to law at 
all. The really important public officer 
who was required if the House deter- 
mined to carry out efficiently the provi- 
sions of the Act was a Public Prosecutor. 
That was the deliberate opinion he had 
formed on the information and evidence 
put before the Commission. His hon. 
Friend had, with justice, complained 
that a Department charged with the sur- 
veillance of the trade of England did not 
hold the rank to which it was entitled. 
He (Lord Eslington) had no hesitation 
in expressing the opinion that the head 
of the Board of Trade ought to be a 
Member of the Cabinet. As long as 
the grip of the Treasury was on the 
salaries of the Surveyors it would be 
difficult to secure the services of the most 
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able and competent men; but, neverthe- 
less, those officers had, on the whole, done 
their work in a very admirable manner. 
He thought it would be most desirable, 
in re-constructing the Board of Trade, 
to strengthen the Permanent Staff. His 
hon. Friend spoke of the frivolous ob- 
jections taken by officers of the Depart- 
ment with regard to lights; but the 
House would be startled to hear that no 
light had yet been manufactured which 
came up to the standard required by 
the Act of Parliament, and in fixing 
such a standard, Parliament had done 
a great deal of mischief. There could 
be no doubt that the less they interfered 
to affect or restrict trade the better. His 
hon. Friend had blamed the Board of 
Trade for having encouraged the pass- 
ing of the Chain Cables Act; but the 
truth was that that Act was passed by 
that House with the sanction of some 
of its leading mercantile Members, in 
spite of the remonstrances of the Board 
of Trade. [‘‘No!”] An hon. Member 
expressed his dissent from that state- 
ment—such was his impression—but, at 
all events, the Board of Trade were now 
convinced that Parliament had acted 
injudiciously in passing it, and the com- 
pulsory testing clauses were now to be re- 
pealed. He knew that some of the per- 
manent authorities of the Board had 
always been opposed to it. He agreed 
with his hon. Friend that, although 
there were at present highly competent 
men at the heads of the various De- 
artments of the Board, there would 

e the greatest difficulty in replac- 
ing them, and that Parliament should 
occupy itself with the re-construction 
of that Board. There was a very 
strong opinion entertained by the com- 
mercial community that shipowners, 
when their ships were condemned as 
unseaworthy, if they thought that their 
ships were seaworthy and safe, should 
have a power of appeal upon the spot 
and at the moment. In his opinion, 
that was a very fair claim on the part 
of the shipowners, and he believed the 
Associated Chambers of Commerce at a 
meeting last month at the Westminster 
Palace Hotel unanimously passed a re- 
solution embodying a recommendation 
to that effect. He trusted that these 
recommendations would receive the: at- 
tention of the President of the Board 
of Trade. 


{Max 5, 1874} 
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Mr. SAMUDA said, that before the 
Act of 1873 was , there was no 
doubt that the knowledge acquired by 
Parliamen . was such, that it became 
imperatively n to strengthen the 
hands of the Board of Troe or some 
a ggg in order to provide the 
public a greater amount of security 
to life and property, owing to the 
disregard of the sea-worthy qualities 
of vessels. To the written law of the 
Board of Trade no objection was offered, 
but there were the unwritten laws used 
by Inspectors, who, in consequence of 
being threatened with personal responsi- 
bility if they made a mistake, sometimes 
im very unfair and vexatious re- 
strictions upon shipowners. Shipowners 
received very various treatment at the 
hands of different surveyors; thus, in 
some eases, the surveyor of an emigrant 
ship would be satisfied with inspecting 
certain samples of the articles of food to 
be used in the course of the voyage, 
while another would require every pack- 
age on board to be opened, and it was 
impossible to carry on business under 
these circumstances. It was very pro- 
per that the sending of an unseaworthy 
ship to sea should be regarded as a mis- 
demeanour; and he should like to see 
any oe prevented from recouping 
himself in full by means of insurance in 
such a case if the vessel was lost. The 
= thing wanted was that the Board of 

ade should separate inspection from 
direction, and confine their Inspectors to 
the former, making them abandon the 
latter altogether; because direction in 
the hands of the Inspectors was mis- 
chievous, interfering with private action, 
and over-riding men of great experience 
who had been familiar with the special 
business they were carrying out all their 
lives. He took the opportunity of point- 
ing out to Lord Carlingford, before he 
brought in the Merchant Shipping Bill, 
that one effect of it would be to in- 
erease enormously the price of chain 
cables without any advantage whatever 
to the public, and this had really been 
the case, and it was now even proposed to 
go so far in the opposite direction as to 
remove all penalties from using untested 
chains—a course equally objectionable, 
and to his: mind proving the absolute 
necessity of more consultation and co- 
operation between the Board of Trade 
and the mercantile community, before 
rashly entering upon legislation which 
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often, as in this case, might have been 4 
well intended, but for want of practical 
knowledge was found to entail as many 
objections as it removed. The Act of 
1873, however, contained some very 
useful provisions, which he should be 
sorry to see repealed. When the House 
came to examine the whole question, 
the conclusion at which it must ar- 
rive would be that some further infor- 
mation was required on the various 
points to which his hon. Friend had re- 
ferred. The only question, however, 
before the House was the appointment 
of a Committee, and whether that should 
be done now, or whether it was more 
desirable to wait and see to what extent 
the Royal Commission on Unseaworthy 
Ships dealt with the subjects of com- 
plaint. He thought it would be de- 
sirable to wait for the Report of the 
Royal Commission. They had, how- 
ever, the assurance that the Committee 
would be granted, and that being so, 
whether it came now or afterwards was 
unimportant. 

Mr. BENTINCK said, it was impos- 
sible to exaggerate the importance of the 
question which had been brought before 
the House by the hon. Member opposite 
(Mr. T. E. Smith.) He did not rise for 
the purpose of attacking his right hon. 
Friend the President of the Board of 
Trade, who had been too short a time 
in office to master all the subjects with 
which he would be called upon to deal. 
All, however, were agreed as to the 
great talents evinced by Mr. Gray. He 
most cordially agreed with the hon. 
Member who brought forward this Mo- 
tion that it was impossible for the Board 
of Trade, in its present position, to fulfil 
its duties. He also agreed with him that 
it was very much to be lamented that 
the President of the Board of Trade 
was not a Cabinet Minister, for no one 
who was not could bring to bear on the 
Cabinet that weight of authority which 
would be required to induce them to 
take up the important subjects which 
demanded attention. His right hon. 
and gallant Friend the Member for 
Stamford (Sir John Hay) had often 
brought before the House the question 
of the rule of the road at sea, but always 
without success; and the argument urged 
against him was that any attempt to dis- 
turb it would only lead to confusion and 
consequent loss of vessels and lives. 
But how did the case stand now? His 
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right hon. Friend was aware of the fact 
that Her Majesty’s Government had 
been memorialized by all the principal 
Powers in Europe to revise the rule of 
the road on the ground that it led to 
great loss of life and property. As the 
rule now stood, if he had not, in his own 
experience, deviated from it he should 
not then have the honour of addressin 
the House of Commons, but should have 
been atthe bottom of the sea. Then we 
had endless absurdities in the present 
system of lights. The multiplication of 
authorities having jurisdiction in the 
matter of lights prevented our having 
that uniformity and continuity of system 
which was carried out on the French 
coast. Something was due to the un- 
fortunate way in which the House of 
Commons tried to deal with maritime 
questions, the result of which was illus- 
trated by the passing of a provision re- 
quiring ships to carry something which 
did not exist. With regard to the Board 
he did not want to curtail its powers, but 
largely to increase them. 

Mr. WILSON supported the Motion 
of the hon. Member for Tynemouth (Mr. 
T. E. Smith), and said that at Hull, 
Newcastle, Liverpool, and London there 
was general dissatisfaction with the con- 
stitution and action of the Board. It 
was felt that, to some extent, the com- 
mercial supremacy was at stake, because 
of the vexatious interference of the 
Board of Trade. Indeed, some ships 
had already been put under foreign flags. 
One point of objection was the action of 
the Board of Trade surveyors at the dif- 
ferent ports. Often they were men not 
equal in ability or position to the repre- 
sentatives of the great shipping firms 
with whom they came in contact, and 
yet over whom they had at present 
arbitrary and uncontrolled powers. 
That was a matter which, it was felt, 
required immediate attention and altera- 
tion. It was not right that when ships 
were built according to the rules and re- 
quirements of the Board of Trade, and 
when these ships were ready for sea, @ 
newly-appointed Inspector should come 
and find fault with what his predecessors 
had done and refuse to give the vessel a 
certificate. Another ground of com- 
plaint was the constitution of the Courts 
of Inquiry. That was a great grievance, 
and another argument in favour of the 
appointment of a Committee of Inquiry. 
In every maritime district there were 
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different trades and various circum- 
stances which required diversity of 
action, and he thought it desirable that 
the Local Marine Board should be en- 
tirely re-constructed, so that each district 
could have more control over its own 
affairs. The prevailing dissatisfaction 
among the shipping community would 
not exist if there were not some good 
ground for it, and he would appeal to 
the House to support the Motion of the 
hon. Member for Tynemouth for a Com- 
mittee. 

Mrz. RATHBONE concurred in what 
had been said as to the existence of 
general dissatisfaction at the present 
state of things, but maintained that the 
blame rested mainly, not with the Board 
of Trade, but with the public and the 
House of Commons, who had devolved 
upon the Board of Trade functions 
which it was impossible for it to perform 
efficiently. From a statement of those 
functions it must be obvious how far we 
were deviating from those principles 
which had made the country’s Mercan- 
tile Marine what it was. Recent legis- 
lation had diminished the veapicnaltctiey 
of shipowners, and placed the responsi- 
bility on a Government Department 
which was unequal to the duties de- 
volved upon it. The course which ought 
to have been pursued was exactly the 
reverse. They should have concentrated 
responsibility on the shipowners, leaving 
them free to carry on their trade, but 
punishing them whenever they did 
wrong. The want of a public prose- 
cutor, or some one who would undertake 
his duties, had caused most of the recent 
heart-burnings and outcries, and the 
want was one easily remedied. 

Mr. GOURLEY complained that ship- 
owners were not only placed under 
exceptional laws, like the Merchant 
Shipping Act of 1873, but they were 
also responsible to the Common Law of 
the land and liable to the interference of 
well-meaning but mistaken philanthro- 
pists. They were also subject to illegal 
interference on the part of the Board of 
Trade, and in substantiation of that 
assertion he would refer to the case of 
the Western Ocean, which was recently 
detained, upon the ground that it was 
unseaworthy, but the owners of which 
had since obtained £600 as a compensa- 
tion for that detention, and also to the 
case of the Mary Anne, the owners of 
which had brought an action against the 
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Board of Trade for illegal detention. 
Besides, when an action was to be 
brought against the Board of Trade, if 
they declined to name a defendant the 
shipowner was put to the expense of 
filing a petition of right and proceeding 
against the Queen to recover damage 
for the illegal detention of his property. 
This state of things could not go on. 
Either the shipowner should be left to 
his responsibility under the Common 
Law, or the Board of Trade should take 
the entire responsibility of ships being 
sent to sea in a seaworthy condition. 
This could only be done by the Board of 
Trade laying down specific rules for the 
building of ships. He had every confi- 
dence in the permanent officers of the 
Board of Trade, and trusted that ship- 
owners would no longer be compelled 
to go on working in the dark, but that 
the Act of 1873 might be carried out 
in a more satisfactory manner. , 
Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE observed, 
that notwithstanding the statements of 
the hon. Member for Tynemouth (Mr. 
T. E. Smith), all who had had expe- 
rience of the Department would agree 
that the Board of Trade had amongst its 
staff men of almost unequalled ability, 
and that the business was conducted in 
a most business-like manner, and would 
compare favourably with any other De- 
partment of the public service. In Mr. 
Farrer, the Permanent Under Secretary, 
the Board of Trade had an officer of 
great experience and undoubted ability. 
He had been at the Board of Trade for 
many years, and had the principal share 
in drafting the great Merchant Shipping 
Act of 1853. Mr. Farrer had also been 
the mainspring of all the legislation for 
the regulation of the Mercantile Marine 
since that time, and his evidence before 
the Commission on Unseaworthy Ships 
and the Pilotage Commission showed 
the great range of his knowledge. Mr. 
Gray, the Secretary for the Marine De- 
partment of the Board of Trade, in 
addition to great experience, possessed 
a knowledge of all matters concerning 
the sea which might be described as 
unequalled ; and with reference to the 
lower appointments, the Board of Trade 
had 12 assessors, two of whom had 
been admirals, five captains, and five 
merchant captains; 30 or 40 engineer- 
ing surveyors, 16 wooden shipwrights, 
16 merchant shipwrights, and 20 offi- 
cers who were connected with the Emi- 
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gration Department. The hon. Mem- 
ber who brought forward this Motion 
and others had apparently misconceived 
the scope and purport of the Act of 
1873, which they had described as 
bringing the whole Mercantile Marine 
under the Board of Trade in the same 
sense that passenger ships were brought 
under their control before 1873.. The 
Act of 1873, however, gave no general 
powers of survey to the Board of Trade, 
it only gave them power, if an infor- 
mation were laid either by their own 
officers or others, to hold an inquiry and 
to detain a vessel if it were unseaworthy 
or overladen. He was not surprised 
that certain shipowners should find them- 
selves aggrieved at the action of the 
Board of Trade, but cases of real griev- 
ance were more rare than hon. Members 
might imagine. The Shipowners’ So- 
ciety had, it was said, collected nume- 
rous cases in which shipowners com- 
plained of having been harassed in their 
business; but the few cases in which 
mistakes had been made were not a fair 
specimen of the action of the Govern- 
ment. Under the Act of 1878 the Board 
of Trade had taken action in 264 cases. 
Of these 234 vessels were found unsea- 
worthy ; in 17 cases the survey was now 
pending ; and in only 18 had the vessels 
been found seaworthy. In only six cases 
had the decision of the Board of Trade 
Courts been appealed against, and in 
every one the decision was affirmed. In 
only five cases had compensation been 
paid in respect of mistaken apprehen- 
sion, and the total amount was only 
£700. When the action of the Board 
of Trade and its surveyors was looked 
at broadly he believed it would be found 
that it had been proper, reasonable, and 
in the interests of the public. He would 
remind the hon. Member and those who 
thought with him that the Board of 
Trade was always placed between two 
fires—the shipowners, who thought they 
were unduly interfered with, and the 
seamen and others, who demanded 
greater interference. The Board had been 
even more attacked for disregarding the 
interest of the seamen, and for allowing 
vessels to go to sea in an unseaworthy 
condition. Their action, however, had 
been most valuable in the interests of 
the seamen, ‘and he could quote many 
cases in which the Board of Trade had 
stood up against theshipownerin defence 
of the sailor. The Act of 1873 had been 
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passed in defence of the seamen, and 
too short a time had as yet elapsed to 
ask for its repeal. Upon the whole 
the principle of the Act was sound and 
good, and although he should be sorry 
to see it carried any further, as it 
might tend to greater dangers than at 
present existed, still he regarded the Act 
as wise and calculated to promote the 
interests of the country as well as of the 
seamen. The Unseaworthy Ships Com- 
mission were taking a deal of evidence 
as to the Act of 1873 and all the points 
alluded to by the hon. Member — the 
action of the Board, the want of an ade- 
quate staff of surveyors, &c., had been 
brought before the Royal Commission. 
It would, therefore, be premature to pass 
an. opinion on these points, still more 
upon the much greater question whether 
the Board of Trade should institute a 
periodical survey of all vessels what- 
ever. Until the Report of the Royal 
Commission was known, the House was 
not in a position to inquire into the con- 
stitution of the Board of Trade. He 
quite concurred in the regret expressed 
that the Board of Trade were not repre- 
sented in the Cabinet, for their func- 
tions had become very important and 
were daily increasing. During the ill- 
ness of Mr. Bright, when he (Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre) was practically in command of 
the Department, he found it very incon- 
venient that the office was not in any 
way connected with the Cabinet. He 
would conclude by saying that, in his 
opinion, the time had not yet arrived 
for considering this question in the way 
the hon. Member proposed, because it 
was probable that the Royal Commis- 
sion which was now sitting would re- 
commend a considerable enlargement of 
the duties of the Board. He trusted, 
therefore, that the hon. Member would 
be satisfied with the discussion which 
had taken place, and not press his 
Motion to a division. 

Sm CHARLES ADDERLEY said, he 
was glad the discussion had taken place, 
because it would have the effect of re- 
moving many misapprehensions which 
had prevailed as to the action of the 
Board of Trade. The hon. Member for 
Tynemouth (Mr. T. E. Smith) asked for 
a Select Committee to inquire whether 
any alterations could be made in the 
constitution and procedure of the Marine 
Department, owing to the increase of 
work which had recently been cast upon 
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it. In the first place, the hon. Gentle- 
man’s proposition was illogical. If the 
work were badly done that would be a 
reason for a change in the constitution ; 
but as the allegation was simply an in- 
crease of work, it was not logical to 
infer the necessity of re-constitution, 
provided the work of the Department 
was well done. But what the hon. 
Member, and indeed the speakers who 
followed him, objected to was the action 
of the Board of Trade under the recent 
Act of 1873. That Act had already ex- 
cited a good deal of discussion. But the 


" yeally fatal objection to the hon. Mem- 


ber’s proposal was that the subject 
itself was within the province of the 
Royal Commission that was now sitting, 
| if there ever was a subject on which 
it was undesirable to have two indepen- 
dent and simultaneous inquiries it was 
this. If it was desirable to reconsider 
such recent action, the subject had 
better be referred to one body only, so 
as to avoid the possibility of conflicting 
conclusions and inconsistent Reports. It 
would, at all events, be better to wait 
until the Royal Commission had reported 
before fresh counsellors were taken in. 
It should be remembered that frequent 
change in the law led to confusion, 
which might be worse than even bad 
law. The first question they had to 
consider was, whether Parliament was 
already prepared to re-open the Act of 
last year, and, secondly, had the Board 
of Trade discharged faithfully and dis- 
creetly the duties imposed upon them 
by that Act? With regard to the first 
question, everybody would allow that 
Parliament did act under strong impulse 
when it passed the Act which ordered 
the Board of Trade to stop ships from 
going to sea on information being re- 
ceived of their unseaworthiness. Hon. 
Members would recollect very well that 
on the strength of the representations 
made by the hon. Member for Derby 
(Mr. Plimsoll)—whom he was sorry not 
to see in his place—they were ready 
almost to pass any measure which he 
might recommend ; but they would also 
recollect that the hon. Member did pro- 
pose a measure of a most sweeping 
nature, which proposed to subject every 
ship in the Mercantile Marine to an in- 
spection by a Government Surveyor. It 
was the President of the Board of Trade 
who stood between Parliament and the 
hon, Member for Derby, and induced 
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it to pass a more moderate measure 
with a view to save the lives of Her 
Majesty’s subjects by giving the Board 
of Trade the power to inquire, upon 
trustworthy information being conveyed 
to them, of ships about to sail unfit to 
go to sea. The shipowners should be 
grateful to the President of the Board 
of Trade for having given the House 
this alternative to passing the Bill of 
the hon. Member for Derby. The House 
probably, therefore, did not repent of 
its Act. In regard to the second point, 
he must honestly and sincerely say, from 
his three months’ experience in the office 
he now held as President of that Board, 
that it had discreetly and faithfully dis- 
charged a most difficult duty, The Act of 
1873 made the interference of the Board 
of Trade diseretionary, and he believed 
it had exercised a wise discretion, and 
had not carelessly proceeded on every 
case brought before it. It had been 
said that the President of the Board of 
Trade ought to be what was commonly 
called an expert in the multifarious 
business brought beforehim. He would 
have to be a Jack-of-all-trades, and very 
likely a master of none. Such a notion 
sprung from a wrong view of the nature 
of the office. The Board of Trade was 
not intended to take a share or interfere 
in the various mercantile enterprises of 
the country. What it had to do was to 
guard the interest of the public in rela- 
tion to the great mercantile enterprises. 
If the Board of Trade were to share in 
the private enterprise of the country it 
would cause great mischief, and be act- 
ing in direct antagonism with the spirit 
and genius of the nation. He might 
also say that he did not agree in the 
suggestion that the President ought to 
have a council of advice. The plan was 
tried some 20 years since, and proved to 
be a failure; for while it delayed and 
obstructed the performance of public 
work, it only afforded a cover for ineffi- 
ciency and irresponsibility. The great 
mass of duties imposed on the Board of 
Trade were by general consent well dis- 
charged. The Department wasnotoriously 
well manned. Every speaker had al- 
lowed that in the Permanent Secretary 
(Mr. Farrer), the public service had a 
servant most capable and most devoted. 
The Marine Department was differently 
constituted from what the hon. Member 
for Tynemouth seemed to suppose. It 
had been re-organized within the last 
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few years, and consisted of the Marine 
Department, the Harbour Department, 
pte the Finance Department, of which 
the heads were Mr. Thomas Gray, Mr. 
Cecil Trevor, and Mr. R. G. C. Hamil- 
ton, who, as everybody knew, were 
most efficient public servants. He be- 
lieved that with regard to technical 
qualifications, as well as vigour and de- 
votion to his work, no man was Mr. 
Gray’s superior. In the course of this 
debate it had been said there was a want 
of professional knowledge in the Depart- 
ments. The fact was Mr. Gray had the 
opportunity of consulting Captain Digby 

urray, while Mr. Trevor was assisted 
by Admiral Bedford ; and besides those 
naval officers there was a staff of clerks, 
who were immediately and constantly 
connected withthem. There were ma- 
rine engineers, shipwrights, emigration 
officers, nautical assessors, and nautical 
examiners. Besides, the heads of the 
Departments had the advantage of con- 
sulting with officers of the Trinity 
House and the Admiralty, and they 
were in constant communication both 
with Lloyd’s and the Salvage Assgcia- 
tion. The hon. Member for Tynemouth 
(Mr. T. E. Smith) was wholly mistaken 
in what he had said about those officers 
having been reduced in number. In 
point of fact, any alterations in their 
number had been in the way of multi- 
plication instead of reduction. As to 
the surveyors, who had been so much 
abused to-night, they were for the 
most part shipwrights or marine engi- 
neers. It might be said that, in con- 
sequence of the smallness of the sala- 
ries, the Board could not secure the 
services of men of higher position ; but 
they were in every case men of respecta- 
bility, and qualified by experience and 
character. Passing from the personnel 
of the Board to its machinery and work, 
they were owing almost entirely to the 
provisions of the Merchant Shipping 
Act of 1854. It consisted, in the first 
place, of the registry of ships, for which 
there was a general registration office. 
There were also local Marine Boards at 
the ports, where the examinations of 
masters and mates were conducted, and 
the engaging, discharge, and protection 
of crews. The Emigration Department, 
which had been undertaken by the 
Board of Trade in the last two years, 
was a most important branch of its 
work, and the examinations in that 
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Department were of a most minute de- 
scription. The Lighthouse and Pilo 
Department was in connection with the 
Trinity House. The Finance Depart- 
ment superintended Mercantile Marine 
Fund, money orders, savings bank, sal- 
vage, and distressed seamen. He would 
now make a few remarks on the work 
imposed upon the Board of Trade in 
connection with the stoppage of unsea- 
worthy ships under the Act of 1873. 
The action of the Board had been de- 
scribed as ‘‘vexatious.’”” The Board of 
Trade, on receiving any information, 
before stopping a ship, required the sur- 
veyor to fill up a Return containing most 
minute particulars of the condition, size, 
destination, and cargo of the vessel; and 
if they thought that there were reason- 
able grounds for believing the vessel to 
be unseaworthy, they instantly instituted 
a survey. The practical result was that 
264 ships had eae stopped, and out 
of these 234 had been adjudged to be 
unseaworthy. Considering the haste 
with which this difficult and delicate 
duty had been imposed on the Board 
of Trade, he was astonished that there 
should have been so few mistakes. 
Out of the 30 unadjudged vessels, 13 
were still under inquiry, and only in five 
cases had compensation been granted on 
the ground that the charge had not 
been sustained. Six appeals had been 
made, and all withdrawn. The number 
of surveyors had been increased from 84 
to 148, and every care had been taken 
to test their qualifications. No doubt 
it must often be very annoying to great 
shipowners to have any inquiries made 
respecting their vessels, but he must 
show the House how complaints of un- 
due interference were got up. In a cir- 
cular emanating from the North of 
England Steam Daisowide? Association 
the following passages occurred :— 

“Our president, T. E. Smith, Esq., M.P., 
has given notice that on the 21st of April, he 
will call the attention of the House of Commons 
to the increasing powers and responsibilities and 
the unsatisfactory constitution of the Marine 
Department of the Board of Trade, and move a 
Resolution. It is desirable that Mr. Smith 
should be supplied with as many facts bearing 
upon the subject as possible; and if you have 
suffered from vexatious interference on the part 
of the Board of Trade officials I shall feel 
obliged by your sending me full details of the 
same, including names, places, dates, &c., in 
order that I may arrange and forward them to 
Mr. Smith at least a week previous to the day 
when the hon. Member proposes to address the 
House on this question,”’ 


(Marine Department). 
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This reminded him of a quack doctor 
in a market-place shouting out, ‘Is 
nobody ill?” The Chamber of Com- 
merce of South Shields sent to the Board 
of Trade a memorial, in which they 
stated— 


“That in many instances the surveyors ap- 
pointed to carry this provision into execution 
are ignoring the spirit of the Act, and so inter- 
preting and working it as to produce grievous 
loss, and it may be ruin, on many honest, thrifty, 
and experienced shipowners, whose vessels are 
well found and quite efficient, having regard to 
the nature of the service for which they are 
intended. Your memorialists, judging from the 
cases submitted to them of incapacity and undue 
interference on the part of the Board of Trade 
Surveyors, are convinced that persons have been 
appointed who do not possess the requisite prac- 
tical knowledge of shipping matters or the 
peculiar qualifications that are so essential for the 
proper and satisfactory performance of the highly 
important duties pertaining to the office of sur- 
veyor. 


To this the Board of Trade replied— 


“These paragraphs contain a distinct charge 
against the Board of Trade officials, and the 
Board feel it their duty to call upon the memo- 
rialists to give a full, clear, and distinct state- 
ment of the cases to which they refer. When 
this is done the Board of Trade will, if it ap- 
pears to be necessary, institute a strict and 
searching examination into those cases.” 


And the Chamber rejoined— 


“It was deemed undesirable, after weighing 
the tenour of your reply, to enter specifically 
into past cases of undue interference, inasmuch 
as many of the instances submitted to us have, 
we understand, been brought directly under 
your — by the parties most intimately con- 
cerned.” 
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Similar correspondence had taken place 
with other shipowning bodies with simi- 
lar results. Nor had the shipowners 
made out any case of hardship before 
the Commission. The Board of Trade 
had taken all possible means of getting 
to the bottom of complaints, and they 
vanished when approached. The hon. 
Member for Tynemouth (Mr. T. E. 
Smith) complained of the regulations 
made by the Board for the survey of 
passenger steamers; but unless the De- 
partment laid down some regulations 
everything must be left to the discretion 
of the surveyors. The House would bear 
in mind that the Act of 1854 required a 
solemn declaration on the part of the 
surveyor that the passenger ship was in 
hull, machinery, and equipment suffi- 
cient for the service. An honest surveyor 
would, before making such a declaration, 
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desire to be guided by efficient rules. and 
regulations rather than act on his own 
discretion. And though in respect of 
the rules which had been attacked that 
evening the able Assistant Secretary of 
the Marine Department had to bear the 
brunt, stili they were prepared by him 
in concert with experts of the highest 
authority; as, for instance, when there 
had been a question about the efficiency 
of chain cable testing machines, the 
action followed on the advice of Sir 
William Armstrong, and the rule for 
the strength of boilers was adopted on 
the advice of Sir William Fairbairn. 
He would not pretend to say that the 
survey was the best that could be de- 
vised. For his own part, he confessed 
he thought that the survey of those ships 
in the interest of ignorant passengers 
was, to a certain extent, antagonistic to 
the general principle that the Govern- 
ment should not interfere with private 
enterprise. It was an exceptional action 
imposed by Parliament, in the public 
interest, on the Board, and the least 
satisfactory part of the duty it had to 
perform. While, however, Parliament 
imposed the duty, the Board should en- 
deavour to place the best possible rules 
before their surveyors for their guidance, 
and in no case theoretical rules, but only 
such as were of recognized necessity for 
safety. If by better payment of the sur- 
veyors or an alteration in the present sys- 
tem the survey could be improved, no one 
would rejoice more than himself. The 
two subjects which had been so fully 
discussed were now before a competent 
tribunal of inquiry—namely, the Royal 
Commission on Unseaworthy Ships. That 
Commission had largely entered into 
those particular subjects, and were about 
to make their Report. He thought they 
should have that Report in their hands 
before proceeding to further inquiry, 
and he hoped, therefore, the hon. Mem- 
ber for Tynemouth would, under the cir- 
cumstances, be content with the very 
useful debate which had taken place, 
and not press his Motion to a divi- 
sion. 

Mr. NORWOOD said, he thought 
that if the Inquiry for which his hon. 
Friend (Mr. T. E. Smith) asked took 
place either this year or next, it should 
not be confined to the Marine Depart- 
ment of the Board of Trade, but ex- 
tend to its entire constitution. He (Mr. 
Norwood) trusted that when the Report 
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of the Royal Commission was laid before 
the House a more satisfactory state of 
the law would ensue. He was strongly 
of opinion that, instead of a Trade De- 
partment, a Minister of Trade and Com- 
merce should be appointed, who would 
hold the rank of a Cabinet Minister. If 
that step were not adopted, at least the 
President of the Board of Trade should 
hold a position equal to that of the other 
Heads of Departments. At the same 
time, he would bear his testimony to the 
general ability and care bestowed by the 
officers of the Board of Trade, and espe- 
cially of the Marine Department, upon 
duties of great delicacy. 

Mr. WHALLEY was also of opinion 
that the scope of the Inquiry, whenever 
it took place, should be extended to the 
administration of the various branches 
of duty committed to the Board of Trade. 
The hon. Member for Derby (Mr. Plim- 
soll) was absent in consequence of indis- 
position ; but, if he had been present, he 
would have borne testimony to the re- 
markable efficiency with which Mr. Gray 
discharged his duties at the Board of 
Trade. 

Mr. T. E. SMITH agreed that it 
might be premature to enter into the 
proposed Inquiry while a Royal Commis- 
sion was sitting. He should, therefore, 
not put the House to the trouble of 
dividing. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


ULSTER TENANT-RIGHT BILL. 
LEAVE. FIRST READING. 


Mr. BUTT, in moving for leave to 
bring in a Bill to make provision for 
more effectually securing the Ulster 
Tenant-Right, and to amend ‘‘ The Land- 
lord and Tenant (Ireland) Act, 1870,” 
said, that he intended to revert to the 
old practice of making a statement as to 
the nature of his Bill on asking leave to 
introduce it. In introducing this mea- 
sure, he did not intend to undervalue 
the Irish Land Act. That Act had 
established great principles, and had 
done much good ; but, at the same time, 
no one would pretend to say that it could 
be accepted as a final and complete set- 
tlement of the Irish land question, and 
he believed that a very large majority 
of the Irish Members were more or less 
under engagements to their constituents 
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to seek Amendments of the Land Act in 
very essential particulars. That Act had 
failed to give to the tenant that security 
of tenure without which there never 
could be real peace and contentment in 
Ireland ; it had failed in staying emi- 
gration and in checking capricious evic- 
tions. By the Bill he proposed to sub- 
mit to the House, he proposed to amend 
the provisions of the Land Act relating 
to the Ulster tenant-right. He also pro- 
posed—although he did so with hesita- 
tion—that something like it should be 
extended to the rest of Ireland. The 
Ulster custom, as it was termed, was a 
very peculiar one, and was of some in- 
terest, both historicaily and politically. 
It had existed for a long period ; and 
under it the tenant from year to year 
was able before the passing of the Land 
Act to sell his interest in his holdin, 
often for a larger sum than his landlo 
could obtain for the land. Although it 
was not backed by the force of law, it 
had operated effectually as a custom in 
the counties of Antrim, Down, and Ar- 
magh; and he might here say, in answer 
to the statement so often made of small 
farms being the bane of Ireland, that in 
Armagh they numbered more than the 
rest of Ireland put together, and yet its 
population was numerous and pros 
rous. The county of Down was equally 
so, and from them both sprung the great 
and flourishing town of Belfast. The 
market value of this property of the 
tenants in their holdings under this 
custom amounted to no less than 
£20,000,000. The Land Act itself gave 
no information as to the custom ; but it 
was left to the tribunals which were to 
administer that Act to find out by evi- 
dence what the custom was and to give 
it the force of law. It might be taken 
as established by the decisions of the 
Land Court in Ireland that under this 
custom the tenant had a right to sell his 
interest in his farm; that the landlord 
had a right to exercise some choice in 
the selection of the in-coming tenant 
and in the application of the purchase- 
money; that the landlord could never 
take possession of his tenant’s holding 
without paying the market value of 
his tenant’s interest in it; and that 
the landlord could not raise the rent 
so as to interfere with the value of 
his interest. What was the origin of 
this extraordinary custom ? He believed 
it was to be traced back to the original 
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colonization of Ulster in the time of 
James I. That was the opinion of the 
late respected Mr. W. Sharman Crawford, 
who did so much to extend to the other 
Provinces of Ireland the benefits of thé 
Ulster custom, and whose son all were 
happy to see in that House. Another 
authority on the same point was Mr. 
Senior, some time a Poor Law Commis- 
sioner in Ireland ; and there was, he be- 
lieved, no doubt on the subject. All the 
grants made by King James to the 

ns who undertook to colonize Uls- 
ter prohibited them from letting their 
lands at will, and no tenure was to be of 
less duration than for three lives of 21 
years. ‘‘ The undertakers” to whom 
King James made these grants did not 
fulfil the conditions imposed by the 

ts; but though they failed to do 
what the grants bound them to do— 
namely, to give leases to their tenants— 
yet they durst not disturb their tenants 
in the occupation of their farms. He 
believed the Ulster tenant-right arose 
from the non-fulfilment of the conditions 
imposed on ‘the undertakers” of the 
Ulster plantation. Sometimes the te- 
nantry openly rebelled against attempts 
to deprive them of the benefits of the 
Ulster custom. The landlords well knew 
that the tenants would resort to violence 
if what they believed to be their rights 
with reference to the Ulster custom were 
interfered with. In 1870, Lord Donegall 
exacted fines on the renewal of leases 
beyond what the custom sanctioned, and 
the consequence was an insurrection. 
A body, called the “‘ Hearts of Steel,” 
assembled, and broke down fences, and 
when the ringleaders were placed in 
Belfast Gaol, 100,000 of these men pre- 
sented themselves and demanded and 
obtained their release. Afterwards some 
of the rioters were indicted for high 
treason, but a northern jury acquitted 
them; and the end of all was that Lord 
Donegall renewed the leases at the old 
prices. It was chiefly by the bravery 
and valour of men who had been driven 
from Ireland in consequence of distur- 
bances originating in landlords’ wishes 
to evade the Ulster custom that the great 
British Colony in North America was 
wrested from the British Crown. Several 
witnesses who were examined before the 
Devon Commission said they believed 
that any attempt to interfere with the 
Ulster Custom would lead to violence. 
A question had arisen under the Irish 
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Land Act as to the real value of the 
ae ae which had been recognized 
by it. is was a matter of immense 
importance, owing to circumstances of 
recent occurrence. In 1843 a Commis- 
sion was issued by Sir Robert Peel’s 
Government directing an inquiry in re- 
gard to land and tenant-right in Ire- 
land, and on the nature of the Ulster 
tenant-right being by this means brought 
to light, many of the landlords were 
impressed with the notion that an em- 
bryo copyhold was growing up against 
them. Strong steps were, in consequence, 
taken by some of them to prevent the 
continuance of the custom. The tenant 
had hitherto been at liberty to sell his 
interest in the farm for the highest price 
he could get from the man who, with the 
approval of the landlord, succeeded him. 
To this old practice some of the land- 
lords continued to adhere, but others 
had begun to limit the price, sometimes 
to a very small figure. This infringe- 
ment of the custom amounted to a 
simple confiscation of the rights of the 
tenant, and the tenantry of Ulster 
very naturally complained of it. To . 
remedy the evil he desired to propose 
that it should be declared illegal to 
impose any restriction on the price or 
on the manner of sale, unless the re- 
striction had been customary for a period 
of not less than 40 years. It seemed 
to him, as a lawyer, that the Land Act 
intended to clothe the Ulster tenant- 
right with an authority similar to that 
of the local laws existing in various 
parts of England, and that it did not 
mean a practice which had been begun, 
perhaps, only a year before, but a 
custom which had existed through many 
generations. There were only nine 
clauses relating to Ulster tenant-right 
in the proposed Bill. Other two clauses, 
however, had been inserted, one of 
which extended to town holdings the 
law relating to tenant-right. It some- 
times, though not often, happened that 
a tenant-right did exist in practice in 
connection with such holdings, and it 
was to these that the Bill would apply. 
He had known large sums of money ex- 
pended on the faith of the custom con- 
tinuing. There was another provision 
to which he attached great importance. 
It embodied an important principle, and 
that was that the Ulster tenant-right 
might be enforced not only in tribunals 
under the Land Act, but whenever it 
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happened incidentally to arise before 
any of the Courts of Law or a, 
He proposed that the question should 
be set at rest as to whether tenant-right 
took effect after lease. It had been de- 
cided by Chief Justice Monaghan that 
the lease was no bar; and in this Bill 
he proposed to declare that it should not 
be so where the custom had previously 
existed. Such were the provisions of 
the Bill relating to tenant-right in 
Ulster, and every one of those pro- 
visions would, he believed be found to 
be just, and not to go beyond the prin- 
ciples which had been laid down in the 
Land Act. He came, in the next place, 
to a more difficult part of the subject, 
and that was the application of the 
Ulster tenant-right to other parts of 
Ireland. To extend it pure and simple 
would obviously be nugatory, and what 
ought to be done therefore was to apply 
to the rest of Ireland the principles on 
which it was based. He found in a 
work written by the present Lord Chief 
Justice of Ireland, describing his travels 
in Italy, allusion made to the effect 
which was produced by the wise law of 
the Emperor Joseph, by which tenants 
were made owners in perpetuity. The 
learned Judge went on to say that it 
would not be creditable to the collective 
wisdom of England if no attempt were 
made on a comprehensive scale, for the 
improvement of Ireland, adding that if 
the custom called tenant-right was good 
for Ulster, its principle should be fear- 
lessly applied to the other Provinces of 
that country. Now, it was difficult to 
make that application; but he should 
propose that, as the House had already 
sanctioned the payment of compensation 
to the tenant on eviction, the measure of 
that compensation should in every case 
be taken as if the tenant held his land 
at a fair rent, and under a protection 
analogous to that of the Ulster tenant. 
He proposed further to allow the land- 
lord to escape from that if he permitted 
the tenant to sell his interest, as the 
Ulster tenant, at a fair rent, and to let 
the holding then be subject to the 
tenant-right the landlord would have 
thus created by his own voluntary act. 
He did not mean to say that was all 
which would be required, and he should 
wish to obtain upon it the opinion of 
the Irish people. There was great diffi- 
culty in legislating in the matter for the 
rest of Ireland, and he was by no means 
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eee to contend that he had suc- 
ceeded in surmounting that difficulty ; 
but he believed that, if there were not 
some corresponding protection to that 
existing in Ulster extended to Ireland 
enerally, a very: dangerous poli 
ou be pursued. While submntidiee 
the provisions he had indicated, he pro- 
posed to make certain changes in re- 
gard to the working of the Land Act. 
He proposed to repeal altogether the 
clauses of the Act which allowed a 
tenant rated over £50 to “‘ contract him- 
self out” of its provisions, which was 
offering an inducement to landlords to 
consolidate farms, to drive out small 
holders, and which tended to increase 
emigration. He regretted very much, 
he might add, that on many large 
estates in Ireland compensation for past 
improvements had been taken away, 
and that new agreements had been sent 
round to tenants to be signed, by which 
means they were entrapped into giving 
pe Ok right to receive compensation to 
which they were fairly entitled. That 
was a matter which the House would 
feel was entitled to consideration. Again, 
a tenant was allowed compensation for 
improvements made by himself or his 
predecessor; but the Courts had put 
upon that the construction that if, at any 
previous time, the tenant surrendered 
his holding, his claim to all the im- 
provements was cut off. He had there- 
fore framed a clause to prevent his 
right of compensation being barred in 
that way. The Land Act also con- 
tained a provision that the tenant might 
be evicted without compensation if he 
violated any rule of the estate. Many 
of the rules of an estate were arbitrary 
laws made by the landlord, in some cases 
prohibiting the tenant from marrying 
without the consent of the agent, pro- 
hibiting him from giving any one a 
night’s lodging without the same con- 
sent, and, in fact, regulating the most 
minute affairs of the tenant’s household. 
He might mention the case of a boy of 
13 years, against whom that rule was 
enforced. The boy was a stranger, and 
he applied at the houses of several 
tenants to be allowed shelter for the 
night. Deterred by the rule, and ap- 
prehensive of the consequences which it 
threatened, they refused to admit the 
boy. A poor widow, moved by com- 
passion, admitted him ; but the tenants 
came to her, and said—‘‘If you allow 
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that boy to remain in your house to- 
night we will be all ejected from the 
estate.’ The woman was alarmed, the 
boy was obliged to leave her house, and 
what was the result? The poor boy 
was found dead next morning. He (Mr. 
Butt) did not like to mention names, 
but he mentioned facts. He proposed 
therefore to repeal that provision of the 
Land Act and also to make some other 
alterations in the procedure of that 
statute into which he need not then 
enter. He was sensible that his mea- 
sure was not an adequate dealing with 
the land system of Ireland; but there 
was no time to be lost in grappling with 
that question, because emigration was 
now fast draining away the best portion 
of the population of that country. 
They must not mistake the temporary 
palliative of the Land Act for the per- 
manent redress of the grievances exist- 
ing under the land system. They should 
give security of tenure to tenants in Ire- 
land, such as was enjoyed by tenants in 
other countries. There was now no se- 
curity of tenure for a tenant that he 
would not be evicted. Only give the 
tenant security and the land in Ireland 
would be rendered by their skill, energy, 
and industry infinitely more productive 
than it was under the existing system. 
The Governors of our Colonies bore 
testimony to the unwearying and suc- 
cessful industry of the Irish cultivator 
when he enjoyed security of tenure. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman con- 
cluded by moving for leave to bring in 
the Bill. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Dr. Batt) assented, on the 
part of the Government, to the introduc- 
tion of the Bill; but he wished it to be 
understood that this did not imply agree- 
ment with the views of the hon. and 
learned Member who introduced it, or the 
reasoning with which he supported it. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill to make provision for more effectually 
securing the Ulster Tenant Right, and to amend 
“The Landlord and Tenant (Ireland) Act, 


1870,” ordered to be brought in by Mr. Burt, 
fr. Ricuarp Smytu, Mr. Mircuert Henry, 
Sir Joun Gray, and Mr. Downrna. 
Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 92.] 
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WORKPEOPLE’S COMPENSATION BILL- 
LEAVE. FIRST READING. 


Sir EDWARD WATKIN, in moving 
for leave to bring in a Bill to provide 
for compensation to workpeople of joint- 
stock companies and of private employ- 
ers of labour in cases of accident arising 
from causes beyond the control of the 
person employed, and occurring during 
the hours of lawful employment, said, 
his object was to facilitate the means of 
effecting compensation in cases of persons 
who met with injuries in the service of 
their employers, in cases wherein the 
injury was not caused by rash acts of 
their own. He might say that there was 
much—very much to be modified and 
mitigated in cases of accidents. It was 
only a few days ago, that the case of a 
boy, who was injured by an accident, 
was brought under his notice. The 
injury was serious; but the boy failed 
to get any compensation, and was living 
upon charity. It had been said that 
when persons took employment, they 
took it with all the risk that attached to 
it. That might be true in some cases; 
but the tendency of legislation now was 
rather against the capitalist. He did not 
propose to do anything which would 
place a distinct burden upon the should- 
ers of the capitalists or the employer, 
but rather to define a risk which was 
at present indefinite, and by so doing 
rather to diminish litigation than to en- 
courage it. He proposed, therefore, to 
do away with those impediments which 
prevented a person injured during his 
employment suing his employer, but to 
limit the amount of compensation re- 
coverable to a sum not exceeding a 
year’s wages or salary receivable by the 
person who had been killed or injured. 
To simplify the mode of recovery he 
proposed to extend the jurisdiction of 
the County Courts in order to enable 
them to deal easily and cheaply with the 
cases as they arose, and believing that 
in most cases it would not be a matter 
of litigation, but of friendly arrangement, 
he further proposed to give power to 
the employer to make a settlement with 
the relatives of the man who had been 
killed, or with the injured man himself. 
He proposed to insert a clause fixing a 
limit of time, after which no claim should 
be made, so that there should be no con- 
tingent liability hanging over an em- 
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ployer’s head. The Bill would apply to 


working women as well as working men. 
Motion agreed to. 


Bill to amend the Law relating to Compensa- 
tion for injuries suffered by persons in the course 
of their employment, ordered to be brought in 
by Sir Epwarp Warn, Mr. Cuarzes GILPIN, 
and Mr. Cuapman. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 91.] 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT—THE RE- 
VISED CODE—THE THIRD STANDARD. 
RESOLUTION. 


Mr. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH rose 
to call the attention of the House to the 
Minute of the Committee of Council on 
Education, substituting the Third Stand- 
ard of the Education Code for the Fifth 
Standard as the standard to be reached 
by the children of out-door paupers, and 
to move— 

“That, in the opinion of this House, it is un- 
desirable that the Guardians of the Poor should 
be relieved from the duty of providing for the 
education of the children of parents in the re- 
ceipt of out-door relief under section 3 of ‘ The 
Elementary Education Act Amendment Act 
(1873) ’ as soon as those children reach so low a 
— as the Third Standard of the Education 

ode, 
The hon. Member said, he was sorry 
that the first action he had to take in 
the new Parliament should be apparently 
to offer any opposition to his noble 
Friend (Viscount Sandon), who so wor- 
thily represented the Education Depart- 
ment in that House. The appointment 
of his noble Friend when the present 
Government came into office was hailed 
with the greatest satisfaction on both 
sides of the House, for most of them 
remembered the part his noble Friend 
took at the London School Board and in 
the education debates in the last Parlia- 
ment; therefore he regretted that his 
(Mr. Kay-Shuttleworth’s) Motion should 
in any way be hostile to him. So long 
ago as the 18th and 19th year of Her 
Majesty’s reign, an Act was passed by 
Mr. Denison to provide for the educa- 
tion of the children of persons in receipt 
of out-door relief. That was a measure 
of a hopeful character and a good deal 
was expected from it, and probably the 
reason why it had had so little effect 
was because it was permissive, leaving 
guardians to take advantage of it or 
not just as they pleased. Last Session, 
however, his right hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Bradford (Mr. W. E. Forster) 
brought in a Bill which repealed that 
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Act, and provided by its 3rd section that 
when out-door relief was given by the 
guardians to the parents of any child 
between five and 13 years of age, or to 
any such child, it should be a condition 
for the continuance of such relief that 
the child should receive elementary edu- 
cation in reading, writing, and arith- 
metic. But there were certain exemp- 
tions from the liability of the guardians, 
the principal exemption being that when 
a child had reached such a standard of 
education as might from time to time 
be fixed for the purpose of this Act, by 
the bye-laws of school boards, or where 
there were no such bye-laws by Minute 
of the Education Department, the guar- 
dians should be exempt from the duty 
of sending the child to school any 
more. His right hon. Friend and his 
Colleagues issued a Minute on the sub- 
ject in December last, which fixed the 
point of exemption at the Fifth Standard 
of the Education Code, and that Standard 
required certain proficiency in reading, 
writing, and arithmetic—namely, read- 
ing a short ordinary newspaper para- 
graph, writing the same or ten lines of 
verse slowly dictated, and being able to 
do sums in simple and compound rules 
and in practice, and to make out bills of 
parcels. When the new Ministry came 
into office they issued a new Minute, 
which repealed the Minute of his right 
hon. Friend and substituted the Third 
Standard for the Fifth, thereby most se- 
riously lowering the scale of proficiency 
in reading, writing, and arithmetic, to 
be required before releasing children 
under 13 from attendance at school. Now, 
practically, it was found that children 
passed from one Standard to another in 
the course of one year, so that the effect 
of lowering the standard from the Fifth 
to the Third was to reduce the child’s 
education by two years. Another Act 
was passed last year—the Agricultural 
Children Act—under which an imperfect 
half-time system of work and education 
was provided for children in the rural 
districts. That Act—imperfect, timid, 
a compromise as it was—laid down the 
Fo Standard as the one that should 
be reached by children in the agricul- 
tural districts. They were either to 
be 12 years of age or to reach the 
Fourth Standard before they could be 
employed full time. He did not know 
whether his noble Friend had had his 
attention called to one of the conse- 
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quences of the Minute he had issued as 
affected by the Agricultural Children 
Act. The Board of Guardians would be 
obliged by this Act to send a child 
under 12 who was employed in agri- 
cultural work to school until he could 

ass the Fourth Standard; but, un- 

er the Minute of his noble Friend, 
it was absolutely impossible for the 
guardians to provide means to enable 
the child to go to school after he had 
passed the Third Standard. The conse- 
quence was, there was nobody whatever 
to pay for the education of this child 
after it had passed the Third Standard 
and until it had reached the Fourth. He 
was very anxious to hear how his noble 
Friend was going to get over that diffi- 
culty. When this Minute was issued, 
the Agricultural Children Act was en- 
tirely forgotten, though it was the very 
last thing that should be forgotten by 
hon. Gentlemen opposite, seeing that one 
of their own Colleagues (Mr. Clare 
Read) took such an honourable and pro- 
minent part in passing the Act. He 
was one of those who contended that all 
our standards were too low, and that we 
must not be content to rest where we 
were. He did not expect we should ad- 
vance very rapidly; but he did look for 
constant, if slow progress. He had 
been much impressed by what had been 
told the House by the hon. Member for 
Sheffield (Mr. Mundella) and others, of 
the standards which other countries had 
been able to attain, and thought we 
should imitate them. He doubted very 
‘much whether this Third Standard repre- 
sented half education. He thought it 
represented something lower. His noble 
Friend and his Colleagues ought to have 
looked for guidance in this matter to the 
school boards in the Provinces. They 
acted with local experience; they had 
practical knowledge of all the difficulties. 
What standard had they laid down 
under the power given them by the 
Education Act for framing bye-laws 
compelling school attendance? One of 
these bye-laws usually provided that 
at a certain standard children should 
be exempted from attendance at school. 
He had examined the bye-laws of a 
number of school boards, and the re- 
sult was this. He had taken at hazard 
29 school boards who had adopted 
comp bye-laws, and he found 
that of these only one laid down the 
Third Standard as the limit at which 
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a child might be exempted from further 
attendance at school, and that was the 
board of an agricultural village in Nor- 
folk. Five had fixed the Fourth Stan- 
dard, and no fewer than 19 the Fifth. In 
11 out of the 19 there was a provision 
that the children, after attaining the 
Fourth Standard, might attend school 
only half-time ; but two, one of which 
was Bradford and the other Bodmin, to 
their great honour, had fixed the Sixth 
Standard. Bodmin provided that after 
reaching the Fifth Standard, the children 
should have to attend school only two 
days in the week, and Bradford that 
they should attend half-time. In two 
cases there was no exemption at any 
Standard. In short, the predominant 
opinion of the school boards seemed to 
be that children should attend school 
until they had reached the age of 18— 
some boards fixed 12—or had passed 
the Fifth Standard; and he hoped the 
time was not distant when no school 
board would be content with less than 
the Sixth Standard. He was rather 
curious to hear what vindication could 
be offered by his noble Friend for this 
hasty alteration of a Minute issued so 
recently as December, 1873, by his right 
hon. Friend the Member for Bradford, 
and for a course which instead of en- 
couraging school boards to oblige chil- 
dren to attend school until they reached 
the age of 13, or had really had a fair 
education, would set an evil example 
to school boards of releasing children 
from school before they were half edu- 
cated. He trusted his noble Friend 
would not at the outset of his official 
career identify himself with a retro- 
grade and deplorable movement, but 
that before the end of the debate he 
would make such a statement as would 
save the House from the trouble of going 
to a Division. If his noble Friend 
should not give a satisfactory explana- 
tion of his policy, he would take the 
sense of the House on the Resolution 
which he now begged to move. 

Mr. CARTWRIGHT, in seconding 
the Resolution, said, that no question 
more important in the interests of edu- 
cation could be submitted to the House. 
The Resolution so ably moved by his 
hon. Friend dealt with a Minute which 
he ventured to designate as most unto- 
ward, and which, if it had any meaning 
at all, was intended to paralyze that 
movement in the direction of improved 
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education which it had been the strenu- 
ous effort of his right hon. Friend the 
Member for Bradford (Mr. W. E. 
Forster) to create. The Minute of the 
noble Lord opposite (Viscount Sandon) 
contravened, he maintained not only the 
words, but the spirit of the Act of 1872, 
and of the supplementary Act of last 
Session. It was distinctly stated in the 
3rd clause of that Act that Standard IV. 
was the lowest up to which children of 
parents in agricultural districts were to 


be educated. That clause was approved | j 


of by an hon. Member who was not an 
enthusiastic educationist, but a practi- 
cal man, who knew well the real wants 
of children in those districts, and there 
wes a distinct reference to them in the 
Act. By a most disingenuous construc- 
tion, however, these words had been 
made to mean the very opposite of what 
was intended, and the standard had been 
lowered when the intention of the Le- 
gislature was to raise it. Apart from 
the legal aspect of the question there 
was the moral side of it, and he would 
ask upon what grounds the reduction of 
the Standard from Y. to III. could pos- 
sibly be justified? They must know 
perfectly well that Standard III. was an 
illusory standard, especially in the case 
of children in agricultural districts. It 
was an education which could never 
penetrate their hearts or exercise any 
influence upon their lives; it would be 
a mere bit of veneering or coat of var- 
nish. They had not the grounds before 
them on which his noble Friend the 
Vice President had based assent to this 
Minute; and he therefore could not help 
anxiously asking the question whether 
they were to take it as the foreshadow- 
ing of a retrograde policy on the part 
of the new Government? He told his 
noble Friend that it would be presump- 
tuous in him to tamper with the policy 
laid down by his predecessor in office, 
and yet they found the Minute was 
dated the 17th of March, a very few 
days after he took office. The subject 
appeared to him to be a grave and se- 
rious one, affecting as it did at least 
200,000 children belonging to the poorest 
classes in the agricultural districts, and 
he trusted they would hear a satisfac- 
tory explanation from the Government. 
He should cordially support the Motion 
of his hon. Friend. 


° 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That, in the opinion of this House, it is 
undesirable that the Guardians of the Poor 
should be relieved from the duty of providing 
for the education of the children of parents in 
the receipt of out-door relief, under section 3 of 
‘The Elementary Education Act Amendment 
Act, 1873,’ as soon as those children reach so 
low a standard as the Third Standard of the 
Education Code.”—(Mr. Kay-Shuttleworth.) 


Mr. SCLATER - BOOTH said, his 
noble Friend (Viscount Sandon) would 
explain presently the reasons which had 
sales him to issue this Minute. He 
thought his noble Friend, considering 
the exertions which he had made in the 
cause of education, might have obtained 
credit from the last two speakers for a 
desire to stand by the principles which 
he had always maintained, and for hay- 
ing no wish to break down the prin- 
ciples on which the national system of 
ps saat was based. He (Mr. Sclater- 
Booth) wished to point out that the 
obligation of providing education for 
the children of parents in the receipt 
of out-door relief fell, not upon school 
boards, but upon the guardians of the 
poor. He might add that the substitu- 
tion of the Third for the Fifth Standard 
had been very much pressed on his 
noble Friend by himself. Boards of 
Guardians in different parts of the 
country had represented that they had 
experienced the greatest difficulty in 
bringing the children in question un- 
der the operation of the system. They 
found, on the one hand, that parents 
were discharging themselves from relief 
in order that they might still enjoy the 
earnings of their children od ager 
cheers}; but, on the other hand, they 
complained of the great expense that 
would be cast upon the ratepayers if 
parents were to be deprived of the earn- 
ings of their children. It was thought, 
therefore, important that the Act should 
be put into operation in the most ten- 
tative manner. Hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site cheered when he said that parents 
discharged themselves from relief rather 
than es. a to the alteration in the law; 
but the fact told in favour of his ar- 
gument, because the children of parents 
receiving out-door relief ought to be 
in the workhouse schools, which were 
highly efficient and maintained at great 
cost to the ratepayers. All parents 
of children receiving out-door relief were 
not paupers in the strict meaning of 
the word. He had lately had an ap- 
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plication to know whether a man earn- 
ing full wages was to be considered 
as coming within the operation of 
the Act because on account of one of 
his six children who was blind or an 
idiot he was in receipt of some relief. 
They decided that it must beso. Yet 
that was clearly a perversion of the in- 
tention of the Legislature. Surely the 
man ought to have paid for the educa- 
tion of his children. It did not follow 
that as soon as a child reached the Third 
Standard he would be in a position incon- 
sistent with his hon. Friend’s(Mr. Read’s) 
Act ; because if he sought employment as 
an agricultural labourer he would be pre- 
vented from obtaining it, and would 
then finish his education at the work- 
house school, or pressure would be put 
upon the parents to finish his education 
for him. It was desirable that the edu- 
cation provided under the Act of last 
year should not be of the highest stan- 
dard. Besides, this was only a tempo- 
rary alteration of the Minutes of Coun- 
cil. It was certainly the intention of 
his noble Friend, and it was his inten- 
tion in urging his noble Friend to make 
the alteration, that it should not be harsh 
in its operation either as regarded the 
parents or guardians.. A Circular had 
been issued to the guardians on the 
subject by the Local Government Board, 
the effect of which he would leave his 
noble Friend to describe. He repeated, 
he thought it highly expedient that the 
education to be provided in this ab- 
normal way for the children of parents 
receiving out-door relief should not be 
of the same standard as that provided 
by the school boards. Having advised 
his noble Friend to make the alteration 
in question, he was anxious thus early 
to bear his share of the responsibility. 
Mr. LYON PLAYFAIR said—I 
believe that the mistake ‘which the 
President and Vice President of the 
Council have committed is largely due 
to the disjointed manner in which the 
education of this country is carried on. 
Here we have the case of two distinct 
Departments dealing with the education 
of pauper children—the Committee of 
Council and the Local Government 


Board. The latter, having had long 
experience of the education of paupers, 
could have given abundant testimony as 
to the effects of low and high education 
in the training of paupers; but, until 
the President of the Local Government 
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Board spoke, I believed that he had not 
been consulted by the Committee of 
Council when they prepared their Minute 
of March. If he were, then his recom- 
mendation to fix a low standard of edu- 
cation for paupers is against all the 
published Reports and experiences for 
the last 20 years. Under the old paro- 
chial system, when education was limited 
to a low standard, very much resembling 
that of Standard III., scarcely more than 
a third of pauper children could be traced 
to places of productive employment. 
Pauperism and mendicancy passed from 
generation to generation, and one of the 
most effective means to break up this 
vicious succession was to educate children 
toa much higher standard than had been 
previously attempted. Accordingly, the 
union schools were altered in character. 
The children were no longer treated as 
educational paupers, but were taught 
history, geography, grammar, and other 
subjects of a higher kind. Under the 
old system of low education, 50 to 60 
per cent of the children of the workhouse 
schools were returned on the hands of 
the guardians as unprofitable servants. 
Under the new and higher education of 
the best union schools not more than 
3 or 4 per cent were so returned. Allow 
me to make a single quotation from the 
evidence of Mr. Tufnel, the Inspector of 
Union Schools. He says— 

“ Many persons object, as to the book know- 
ledge communicated in the schools, that we are 
over-educating the children; but my reply has 
always been that I never wished them to receive 
more education than is necessary to ensure that 
they shall never become paupers again. If we 
educate them so that they fall below this mark, 
we probably entail upon the parish the expense 
of £200 or £300 in each case when a failure 
takes place. Now, as the difference of the cost 
between a good and bad education is not more 
than about 30s. a-year for each child, I main- 
tain that it is excessively uneconomical, putting 
aside higher motives of Christianity or morality, 
to under-educate the child for the sake of this 
miserable saving.” 


This, then, is the argument of the In- 
spector who has the most extended and 
varied experience of our pauper schools 
—that a high education is economical 
and productive to industry, and a low 
education wasteful and productive only 
of a new generation of paupers. I con- 
fess my surprise that this truth has to 
be repeated at the present time, for the 
evidence in — of it is so over- 
whelming that I am embarrassed in 
dealing with it. I content myself with 
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referring to a single instance, which is 
described in the evidence given before 
the Agricultural Employment Commis- 
sion. Those Members in this House 
who have passed middle age will have 
a lively remembrance of the wretched 
condition of the Scilly Islands some 30 
or 40 years ago. The inhabitants were 
always on the verge of starvation, and 
were kept alive in winter by constant 
contributions from the mainland. For ge- 
neration after generation these wretched 
islanders had been paupers. Whyis it 
that no ery of destitution reaches us from 
these islands now? Because Mr. A. Smith, 
once a Member of this House, in addi- 
tion to agricultural improvements, intro- 
duced a high system of education among 
the inhabitants on a compulsory system 
introduced and upheld by himself. In 
the schools of these islands education did 
not end with Standard III., but included 
history, geography, the elements of 
mathematics and navigation. The chil- 
dren educated at these schools were up- 
lifted from the slough of pauperism, 
and became eagerly sought for by the 
employers of productive labour, and by 
ships which stopped at the Scilly Islands 
for the purpose of obtaining such well- 
educated boys. Pauperism wholly dis- 
appeared from the islands, and when the 
Agricultural Commission made its Re- 
port it was stated that it was difficult to 
find persons poor enough to accept the 
offerings made at the Communion Ser- 
vice. With such evidence before us as 
to the effect of low education in continu- 
ing generations of paupers, and of higher 
education in uplifting them from their 
_ degraded condition, this late action of 
the Committee of Council is incompre- 
hensible. It is altogether inconsistent 
with the position which the State has 
taken up in regard to national educa- 
tion. Formeriy, when the State contri- 
buted small sums to schools throughout 
the country, it doled out money to edu- 
cation as it doled out charity to paupers, 
and it was not surprising if education 
was stinted in its character. But when 
Parliament determined that education 
should become a national concern and a 
national duty, the relations of the State 
to education became altogether different. 
Then the purpose of the State was to 
obtain well-educated citizens, capable of 
adding to the production powers of the 
nation. When compulsion was added 
to the educational system, it became a 
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logical necessity that the education of 
our schools should be raised. To compel 
a child to remain at school to 13 merely 
to learn a standard which ought to be 
reached at nine years of age, would be 
an unmitigated tyranny. Schools under 
a compulsory law must offer education 
adequate at least to the extent of the 
age at which compulsion ceases. As 
this improved condition of education 
which follows as a corollary the enactment 
of compulsion does not yet exist in our 
primary schools, Parliament has been 
pleased, as in the present case, to relieve 
children from compulsion when they 
have attained a certain standard. That 
standard was fixed by my right hon. 
Friend the late Vice President of the 
Council (Mr. W. E. Forster) at Stan- 
dard V. which requires a child to read 
a short paragraph from a newspaper, to 
write a sentence on dictation, and to do 
sums in practice. Can any boy be fairly 
launched into the world in a less unpre- 
pared state with hopes for the future, 
especially when he has been taken out 
of the ranks of pauperism, with all its 
depressing influences? The noble Lord 
the new Vice President of the Council 
(Viscount Sandon) apparently thinks he 
can, for my noble Friend is satisfied 
with two standards lower. But if the 
Reports of his own Inspectors, again and 
again repeated in their annual Reports, 
are to be believed, such a low standard 
of education is rubbed off in three years’ 
wear and tear of life, and the cost of 
giving it is wholly wasted to the nation. 
It has been contended that the 78rd 
section of the Scotch Education Act is 
much the same as the Minute of March. 
It is no such thing. That clause enables 
one of Her Majesty’s Inspectors to libe- 
rate a child upon a certificate from him 
that it can read, write, and do elemen- 
tary arithmetic. But there is no Inspec- 
tor in this Kingdom, certainly not in 
Scotland, that would give a certificate 
to this effect for a child that could only 
pass Standard III. The Act of last 
year, which we fondly hoped might 
secure education to out-door pauper 
children, will merely result in unpro- 
ductive extravagance, if this low stan- 
dard of education be held out as suffi- 
cient for pauper children. Besides this 
evil, which is large enough, there is 
another of far greater magnitude in- 
volved in the recent Minute of the Com- 
mittee of Council. By the Act of last 
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Session the State put itself and the local 
government of the country im loco parentis 
to pauper children, and became respon- 
sible for their education. Surely it is a 
most serious and responsible act for the 
State to tell the whole parents of the 
nation that they may be satisfied if their 
children attain Standard III., and that 
they may be justified in removing them 
from school; but that is actually what 
the Committee of Council do by their 
Minute. They announce that they, act- 
ing tm loco parentis, are satisfied with 
Standard III., and the parents through- 
out the Kingdom will not be slow in 
imitating this example. Now, if this 
be the result, as it is probable it will be, 
of the action taken by the Education 
Department, then it is useless for us to 
vote from year to year upwards of 
£2,000,000 for primary education in the 
country, for it is beyond the region of 
doubt that children who leave schools 
with no other attainment than the lower 
standards can make no use of them in 
future life, and will grow up ignorant 
men and women. Last year we were 
induced to make a great effort to miti- 
gate the pauperism of the country by 
means of education. The pauperism of 
this country, and the misery which hangs 
upon its outskirts, is a terrible evil, and 
one which cannot be mitigated without 
much effort. The age of miracles is past, 
and we cannot remove mountains by a 
large faith in our little doings. The 
burden of pauperism is heavy upon Eng- 
land, and requires every force which we 
can apply to remove it. Last year we 
gave to the Committee of Council powers 
to apply their hand to the removal of 
this burden; but when we find the new 
Committee shutting their hands and ap- 
plying a little finger to the task, educa- 
tionalists may well despair. The House 
has now the opportunity of deciding 
whether it is wise to relax our efforts 
in a manner opposed to all past educa- 
tional experience. 

Mr. PEASE was of opinion that the 
introduction of this Minute was due to 
the exigencies of a Department of the 
State, as shown by the speech of his 
right hon. Friend (Mr. Sclater-Booth), 
rather than to the dictates of the judg- 
ment of the Vice President of the 
Council, whose contributions to national 
education had always shown that the 
noble Lord had at heart the best inte- 
. Tests of the persons immediately affected 
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by that Minute. He (Mr. Pease) agreed 
with the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Lyon Playfair) that there could -be no 
doubt that the low standards of educa- 
tion and the great want of education 
throughout the country had produced 
our pauperism, and that if they were 
continued we should still increase our 
paupers instead of bringing them up 
useful, honest, and intelligent citizens ; 
it was particularly upon that ground 
that he opposed the standard now pro- 
ows to be adopted. In carrying out 

mison’s Act, when it was permissive, 
the Boards of Guardians had no restric- 
tions placed upon them, and when the 
limit of even the Fifth Standard was 
placed on them it was a limit, and by 
this Minute a still further limit was 
placed on the Boards; consequently, in 
many unions the pauper child would be 
deprived of advantages that it had en- 
joyed. In many instances the Board 
of Guardians had done more good among 
the pauper children than the standard 
of the Council of Education would do 
for them. They were told that this was 
a paupers’ question; but he contended 
that it was a great national question, 
involving the future rather than the 
present. No doubt the requirements of 
the law were complied with by this 
Minute; but it was in the letter and not 
in the spirit of the Act which made 
Denison’s Act compulsory. 

Mr. J. G. TALBOT said, he could not 
help thinking that some of the remarks 
used in this debate were sensational 
rather than distinguished by practical 
utility. The Act of last Session made 
that compulsory, which was before op- 
tional under Denison’s Act, and pro- 
vided that a certain amount of edu- 
cation should be given. He would 
remind the House that this question 
did not relate to children in work- 
house schools, but to an entirely dif- 
ferent class—namely, the children of 
out-door paupers. To children brought 
up in workhouse schools the State might 
be said to stand 7m loco parentis; but he 
denied that it stood in that relation to 
the children of out-door paupers. The 
section provided that— 

“It should be a condition of the continuance 
of relief that elementary education in reading, 
writing, and arithmetic should be provided for 
each child.” 

Were not these requirements amply 
provided for by the Minute of his noble 
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Friend? [‘No!”] What was ele- 
mentary education but reading, writing, 
and arithmetic—and was it not amply 
provided for by the simpler standard of 
the Code? If such sums in ‘ Practice” 
as were given in many of these schools 
were part of ‘“‘elementary education,” 
all he could say was that his education 
had been grievously neglected. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
the University of Edinburgh (Mr. Lyon 
Playfair) said that if these children were 
only educated under this standard they 
would become unproductive members of 
society and lose all the education they 
had got ; but he could not help remark- 
ing that that observation did not come 
very well from the front Opposition 
Bench, the occupants of which had done 
so much to discourage night schools, 
which were intended to supplement the 
education provided in the elementary 
schools. Some very startling disclosures 
had been made on this subject, for it 
appeared that night schools which were 
very flourishing a few years ago had 
been so much discouraged by the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. W. E. Forster) 
that they now received only half the 
amount of the grant formerly made to 
them. It might be said that most of 
the parents receiving out-door relief, 
whose children were now in question, 
ought never to be paupers at all; and 
in this opinion he was disposed, speak- 
ing broadly, to concur; but he chal- 
lenged any hon. Gentleman to bring 
forward a practical system for doing 
away altogether with out-door relief. 
One section of persons receiving this 
relief were those who had been re- 
duced by accident or illness to destitu- 
tion, and the first duty of their children 
as they grew up was to contribute to the 
necessities of their parents. Practical 
persons—not mere theoretical philan- 
thropists —would consider whether on 
reaching the Third Standard, these chil- 
dren might not help to provide for their 
parents’ necessities, especially if they 
were the children of widows struggling 
for a livelihood, instead of advancing to a 
standard which would not, after all, give 
them intellectual proficiency. He was 
sure the House would approve the 
Minute, as combining a moderate amount 
of elementary education with the pri- 
mary duty of maintenance of parents, 
pre, a as time went on, a higher 
standard might be hoped for. 
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Mz. 8. B. BRISTOWE said, he was 
anxious to recognize the services of the 
Vice President of the Council in the 
cause of education and the great interest 
he took in the question, and it was on 
this very ground that he was wholly 
unable to comprehend the aim and object 
of the Minute of 18th March in this 
year. He thought the House and the 
country were entitled to have solid and 
substantial reasons given for so summa- 
rily repealing the Minute of December 
last, which decided that Standard VY. 
should be the limit of exemption under 
the Elementary Education Act Amend- 
ment Act, 1873, and deciding that Stan- 
dard III. should be sufficient. It was 
important to consider what the un- 
doubted effect of this new Minute would 
be. In his opinion, it must tend to lower 
the standard of education throughout the 
country, because it would be alleged 
and believed that, in the opinion of the 
Government and of those having the 
direction of educational matters, the 
Third Standard was a sufficient qualifica- 
tion for all children. It had occurred 
to him that the general opinion of the 
country upon this point might be tested 
in some degree by looking through the 
bye-laws of school boards sanctioned by 
the Committee of Council since the pass- 
ing of the Elementary Education Act, 
and with that view he had carefully gone 
through the appendices to the Reports 
of the Committee of Council for Educa- 
tion for the years 1872 and 1878, and 
he found that out of 194 school boards 
whose bye-laws had been allowed, 125 
had adopted Standard V. as the limit of 
compulsory attendance, 11 had adopted 
Standard VI., 47 had adopted Standard 
IV., and only four had adopted Standard 
III. Now, what did these figures show ? 
—clearly, that public opinion in these 
districts where school boards had adopted 
bye-laws with compulsory powers, was 
practically unanimous in adopting a 
higher standard than the Third, and that 
being so, the great inconvenience would 
follow that we should have school boards 
where the standard of exemption was 
the Fourth, Fifth, or Sixth, whilst the 
Third was the normal Standard for the 
rest of the unions in which the school 
board district was situated. It was quite 
impossible to suppose that this state of 
things could go on; and as, in his opi- 
nion, Standard V. was already low 
enough, he considered the new Minute 
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to be of a retrograde character, and 
damaging to the progress of education. 
Viscount SANDON thanked hon. 
Members opposite for the friendly way 
in which they had alluded to his ap- 
pointment. He had not expected that 
the debate on this subject would have 
taken so wide and important a scope; 
and he hoped the House would for- 
give him if he attempted to bring them 
down for a moment from the high 
flights of philanthropic aspiration in 
which some hon. Members had indulged, 
to the lower regions which, being in 
office, he had to deal with on the pre- 
sent occasion. The question was simply, 
in the first place, what was the cha- 
racter of the population that were 
affected by the subject, and, in the 
second place, how much of the popula- 
tion would the Minute embrace? Of 
the 22,000,000 which composed that 
population nearly 10,000,000 were al- 
ready under the action of bye-laws, and 
therefore more or less under the influence 
of compulsion, and were not touched by 
the Minute. The population affected by 
by the Minute amounted to between 
12,000,000 and 13,000,000. The last 
Returns brought the number of the 
children of out-door paupers up to 
about 140,000, so that they might sup- 
pose roughly that the Minute affected a 
population of between 70,000 and 80,000 
children. They were orphans, children 
of old or permanently disabled parents, 
unmarried women, of prisoners, soldiers, 
and sailors, and persons out of work or 
suffering from long illness, a large pro- 
portion of them being the children of 
wives deserted by their husbands, or of 
widows. Returns showed that though 
of very tender age they were to a very 
large extent in service or work of some 
kind, earning from 2s. 6d. to 3s., 4s., and 
4s. 6d. a week, and that was an im- 
portant matter which should not be lost 
sight of when they were considering the 
question of taking these children, with 
their earnings, from their parents for a 
certain number of years. His right hon. 
Friend’s proposal last December was to 
prevent their leaving school until they 
had passed the Fifth Standard of the Re- 
vised Code, which consisted in reading a 
short ordinary newspaper paragraph, 
writing from dictation a short news- 
paper paragraph or ten lines of verse, 
and doing sums in practice and bills of 
parcels. He had looked particularly to 
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see what were the numbers of children 
who had passed this Fifth Standard, and 
he found that out of the 1,190,000 in 
attendance, only 40,500 had been offered 
for examination, and only 22,000 had 
passed. Then he went back to Standard 
IV., under which a few lines of poetry 
selected by the Inspector were to be 
read, a sentence slowly dictated once, by 
a few words at a time, from a reading 
book to be written, and compound rules 
in arithmetic ; and he asked how did all 
the children in all the schools, including 
the best in the country, before the 
pauper children were brought upon 
them, pass this Standard? Why, out 
of the 1,190,000 in attendance, 74,800 
were offered for examination, and only 
42,000 passed. Under these circum- 
stances, he asked was it wise or sensible 
to direct that when the best educated 
children in the country had so much 
difficulty in passing this Standard, we 
should compel thechildren of the out-door 
paupers either to pass it or to remain at 
school until they were 13 years of age? 
That meant to compel them to sacrifice 
all their earnings and to bring such in- 
convenience to the poorest and most de- 
graded homes as would raise in the 
hearts of the parents the bitterest feeling 
with regard to the new educational 
scheme. He much doubted whether 
that would be a wise course to pursue. 
Then he passed to Standard III., to 
adopt which was supposed to put you 
in the black books of the friends of 
education. That Standard required a 
child to read a short paragraph from a 
more advanced reading book, to write a 
sentence slowly dictated once by a few 
words at a time from the same book, 
and to do sums in long division and com- 
pound money rules. How did the chil- 
dren in the country generally pass that 
Standard? Out of the 1,190,000 in at- 
tendance 620,000 were offered for exa- 
mination and only 372,000 passed. 
Surely, when the children of the more 
highly educated classes found such diffi- 
culty in passing that Standard, it was 
not a fatal re-action to limit the require- 
ments to be exacted from the out-door 

aupers to that Standard? What had 
oe done in this matter? The Local 
Government Board, after full considera- 
tion of the subjects, issued a Circular on 
the 30th of March, 1874, forwarding the 
Minute of the 18th of March, in which 
they stated that the latter— 
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“fixes the third Standard for the years 1874 
and 1875 only. The Board learns from the Edu- 
cational Department that they will fix a higher 
standard of education for the subsequent years, 
and, in order to enable the Department to deter- 
mine what standard shall be so fixed they have 
requested this Board to furnish them at the end 
of the current year with information as to the 
number of children who may be exempted from 
attendance at school as having reached the third 
Standard. The Board, therefore, must request 
the Guardians to keep such a record of these 
eases as will enable them hereafter to supply the 
information required.” 

The Lord President of the Council and 
himself had thought, therefore, that the 
best course was to require those children 
of out-door paupers to pass this Third 
Standard, as they found that so few of 
the higher educated children in the 
country could pass it. At the end of the 
year the Zonal Govantepnuis Board, with 
whom they had acted in complete 
accordance, would inform them as to 
the number of out-door pauper chil- 
dren who had passed this Third 
Standard, and if necessary, in 18 months 
that standard would be raised. He 
admitted that that was not an heroic 
treatment of the question from the edu- 
cational point of view; but when the 
very lowest class of people were bein 

dealt with, it was necessary to elon | 
with the greatest possible caution. Al- 
though there had been a great deal of 
talk about compulsion, it must be re- 
membered that every school board in the 
Kingdom was at its wits’ end how to 
deal with this class of children. They let 
these children off on every possible excuse, 
and even if they sent their school 
teachers after them, they were not to be 
caught. These children were living 
from hand to mouth, and to keep them 
in school would be to starve them, unless 
they were supplied with food as well as 
with education. Therefore, he felt that 
in exercising caution in this matter they 
would be assisting rather than pushing 
back the great cause of education. 
But what were the objections to adopt- 
ing the Third Standard for this class of 
children? It was said that the school 
boards would at once lower their Stan- 
dards if such a course were adopted. 
He did not think that they would do 
— so foolish. The standard, the 
school boards would know very well 
from his Minute embodied in the Circular 
to the Boards of Guardians only lowered 
to Standard ITT. for 18 months, and the 
greater portion of the children with 
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whom the school boards had to deal 
were of a higher class than out-door 
pauper children. It was further ob- 
jected that if the course proposed were 
adopted, the standard must be lowered 
for agricultural children under the Act 
of 1873, and that all agricultural children 
would have to be exempted after they 
had passed Standard IV. Agricultural 
children, however, were of a far higher 
class in the social scale than were out- 
door pauper children, who were among 
the most unfortunate and ignorant of 
the population. It was further sug- 
gested that the Government had the 
power of making what conditions they 
pleased, seeing that they provided a 
portion of the funds which supported 
the schools; but what was their contri- 
bution compared with the earnings? 
Then it was suggested that the half-time 
system should be adopted; but the 
House would see that it would be a diffi- 
cult matter to apply the system at 
once, and without much greater pre- 
paration, to out-door pauper children. 
As for the broad question of all, he 
could not express too strongly the im- 
portance which he attached to carry- 
ing the whole feeling of the population 
with them on this great question of edu- 
cation. Hon. Members on both sides 
of the House must be aware that the 
enthusiasm in favour of education was 
not so great at present as it was some 
time ago—that the interference by school 
boards with parents and children was 
creating a re-action which they would 
have to lament. [ Dissent.) He could 
only express his own opinion on the 
subject. He wished to prevent that re- 
action going further, and therefore he 
thought that they were bound to do all 
they could by tact and management to 
prevent that feeling among the labour- 
ing classes from endangering the ulti- 
mate success of their educational schemes. 
As far as the Government were con- 
cerned, they thought it was their duty 
at the initiation of a new system of eom- 
pulsion and interference with the labour 
of class unused to such treatment, to 
make the matter as simple as possible 
for these people for the next 18 months. 
He wished to remind hon. Members 
opposite that when the Act of 1870 
was before the House he was the only 
person who brought forward an Amend- 
ment to make Denison’s Act compul- 
sory—the very Act which the Govern- 
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ment three years after were obliged to 
make compulsory, and that he had been 
obliged by the attitude of the then Go- 
vernment to withdraw his proposal. He 
did not recollect that the hon. Members 
for Durham (Mr. Pease), Hastings (Mr. 
Kay-Shuttleworth), and Newark (Mr. 
Bristowe), gave him any encouragement 
on that occasion; and his right hon. 
Friend who was then Vice President of 
the Council (Mr. W. E. Forster), assured 
him that it was entirely a Poor Law 
affair. Children who could not pass the 
Third Standard must even now remain at 
school to the age of 13, and comparatively 
few, he was assured by the best authori- 
ties in the Education Department, were 
likely to pass even that Standard within 
the next 18 months. Great suffering, he 
thought, would be caused even by that 
regulation as to age, but that matter must 
be risked. He was not prepared to go 
beyond the decision which the Education 
Department had adopted until informa- 
tion was obtained next year as to the 
results of that decision. He was sorry to 
differ from so high an authority as his 
right hon. Friend opposite ; but he felt 
confident that he (Mr. W. E. Forster) 
would give him the credit of having 
done what he thought was best under 
the circumstances, and would not think 
that he had been actuated by any of 
those dark ideas of re-action and pushing 
back the tide of education which some 
of his hon. Friends opposite had rashly 
and most unjustly attributed to him. 
Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, it was 
with regret that he had found himself 
in opposition to his successor in the Edu- 
cation Department. Considering the 
difficulty of the work which his noble 
Friend had to do, he thought his noble 
Friend deserved special sympathy. He 
fully believed that both the President 
and the Vice President of the Council 
were anxious to carry into effect the 
Education Act. If his noble Friend had 
had three or four months’ experience of 
the work he had to do, he did not believe 
that this Minute would have been 
d. He was bound to state to the 
ouse the ground on which he thought 
it right, on behalf of the Education De- 
partment, to issue the Minute which his 
noble Friend had deemed it his duty to 
cancel, His noble Friend the late Pre- 
sident of the Council (Lord Aberdare) 
was not in London at the time that 
he (Mr. W. E. Forster) thought it 
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necessary to issue the Minute; but he 
afterwards agreed to the step he took. 
Last year the House passed unanimously 
an Act providing for the education of 
the children of out-door paupers. He 
was rather alarmed to hear the right 
hon. Gentleman at the head of the Poor 
Law Board (Mr. Sclater-Booth) and the 
Vice President of the Council speak of 
those children as if less education was 
required for them than for other chil- 
dren. gee Sanpon dissented. } 
His noble Friend shook his head, but 
that appeared to him to be the purport 
of ia teaaia In his (Mr. W. E. 
Forster’s) opinion, there was no class of 
children for whom it was more necessary 
to provide education than for the chil- 
dren of parents who were unable to pro- 
vide it for them ; because such children, 
if uneducated, would be a source of 
trouble and expense and a nuisance to 
the rest of the community. In consider- 
ing what should be the standard of edu- 
cation for such children, he did not for 
a moment forget those considerations 
which the right hon. Gentleman and the 
noble Lord had stated. But he knew 
that the House passed the Act with a 
knowledge of the inconveniences which 
had been referred to, and with a deter- 
mination that the necessity of the parents 
should be relieved by an additional 
charge upon the rates, and that upon 
the whole it was better that a real edu- 
cation should be provided for these chil- 
dren than that it should not. He had 
also to bear in mind that as to the vast 
majority of these children, it was ex- 
ceedingly unlikely that they would ob- 
tain any kind of knowledge except what 
they got at school, and therefore that 
such a standard should be adopted with 
regard to them as would require them to 
attend school sufficiently long to enable 
them, at least to read well. He main- 
tained that the Standard which he fixed 
for them was the lowest standard that 
could be adopted to insure that the edu- 
cation given to those children who, when 
they left school, returned to the homes 
of uneducated parents, should be efficient. 
These children must be regarded as the 
children of parents who were unable to 
pay for their education, and the effect 
of the Act would be this—that it would 
not be in the power of guardians to 
pay for the education of these children 
after they had reached the standard 
defined by the Education Department. 
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What he (Mr. Forster) said was, that he 
should take care that the money of the 
ratepayers was not wasted ; thatthe Act 
should not become a delusion; and that 
the children should at least be able to 
read. His noble Friend had thought it 
right to cancel that Minute, and replace 
it by the Third Standard. Now, he had 
no hesitation in saying that every one of 
the Inspectors would confirm him in 
this—that under the Third Standard 
children returning to an uneducated 
home would soon lose the ability to read. 
He was well aware that one argument 
might be used against the Fifth Standard, 
and that was that the children might be 
at work. But that was an argument 
against the Act altogether. It was 
surely intended that a real education, 
and not a sham one, should be given to 
these children; and if the noble Lord 
had consulted the Secretary to the Poor 
Law Board, who brought in the Agri- 
cultural Children Act last year, he 
hardly thought he would have been 
advised to adopt the course he had 
taken. What was the position in which 
it placed the children under the opera- 
tion of the Agricultural Children Act ? 
The Agricultural Children Act of last 
year declared that after the 1st January 
next, no child under 10 years of 
age should be employed who had not 
attended school 250 times in the past 
year; and no child between 10 and 12 
should be employed who had not at- 
tended 150 times—unless the child had 
passed the Fourth Standard. Well, what 
was the consequence? Any Inspector 
would go to a school in an agricultural 
district, and find that several children of 
out-door paupers attending it could pass 
the Third Standard. He would there- 
upon inform the Guardians of the fact, 
and they would then have no power to 
pay for the further education of these 
children. It must be assumed that the 
parents had no power to pay, and when 
January next year came, these children 
would not only not get their schooling, 
but they would also not get work, as 
the farmers would not be allowed to 
employ them. Surely this ought not 
to be. The noble Lord was, he feared, 
under a misapprehension when he spoke 
of the Act as applying only to places 
where there were no school boards, by 
which he, no doubt, meant boards with 
compulsory bye-laws. If he took the ad- 
vice of the Law Officers of the Crown, he 
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would probably not read it in that way. 
It said that the standard fixed by the 
Education Department was to apply to 
all places where there was not a bye-law 
passed for the purposes of this Act. Now 
there had been no bye-law passed any- 
where for the purposes of this Act; and 
therefore the real effect seemed to be, 
that in Mauchester, Bradford, Liverpool, 
and London, for example, the Guardians 
would not be able, unless fresh laws 
were enacted, to pay for the education of 
the children of out-door paupers after 
they had reached the Third Standard. 
Probably, on considering the matter, the 
noble Lord would see that he had in 
this way brought about a collision, 
which, no doubt, he would regret, be- 
tween the action of the school boards 
and the action of the Department. It 
was but fair to acknowledge the difficulty 
with which the Education Department 
and the Poor Law Board had to con- 
tend. The object of the House had 
certainly been to secure a real education 
—that of reading, writing, and cipher- 
ing ; they meant to do what was done by 
the Scotch Act—namely, that the children 
should not be released from compulsion 
until they were able to read and write, 
and had some elementary knowledge of 
arithmetic. No doubt there might be a 
hardship in taking the children away 
from work. To some extent there must 
be a hardship, and an additional burden 
cast upon the rates; but if the children 
received a proper training, the rates 
would eventually be relieved. The 
noble Lord might have met the difficulty 
without degrading the standard of edu- 
cation. He might have said that up to 
the age of 10 the children must simply 
be taught, no regard being paid to stand- 
ards, and that after that age he would 
be satisfied with that number of attend- 
ances, which was made, by the Code he 
had laid upon the Table, the condition of 
the annual grant. It might have been 
laid down that the children must either 
reach the Fifth Standard or go regularly 
to school; or that they must produce a 
certificate from the school board or 
school managers that they had attended 
school 150 times in the course of the 
year. This last condition would have 
enabled work and schooling to go on to- 
gether, which was the object desired by 
most hon. Members, and this would 
have been far better than degrading the 
standard, and sanctioning the principle 
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of a low education. Even now it might 
not be too late to reconsider the question, 
and he hoped there would be some assur- 
ance given that this would be done. He 
was aware of the power of the Govern- 
ment; but if no pm Pil was shown 
to meet the objections that had been 
raised, he thought it would be the duty 
of hon. Members to protest, by their 
votes, against the course proposed to be 
taken. This course would really amount 
to a nullification of the Act passed last 
year, because the standard which chil- 
dren were now to reach was not educa- 
tion at all—it was not the power so to 
read that the acquirement would be kept 
in after life. He was sorry that his 
noble Friend, perhaps in the heat of 
discussion, had seemed to sanction the 
notion that we ought to be content with 
this miserable Third Standard. He stated 
how many had passed that Standard, 
and how many had been unable to pass 
it; but he forgot that a very great pro- 
portion of those who succeeded tried in 
the following year to pass in a higher 
Standard. The Third Standard had been 
framed in the hope that children under 
the age of 10 would reachit. Thenoble 
Lord seemed to think that the amount of 
education which it represented was suffi- 
cient for children upto 18. Perhaps the 
greatest evil which the Education De- 
partment had experienced was the fact 
that so many of the children stopped at 
the Third Standard, and there was reason 
for deep regret if anything was said or 
done which was calculated to make the 
school boards set value on the amount 
of education so obtained. 

Mr. CLARE READ understood the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Forster) to 
say that pauper children should be bet- 
ter educated than other children — 
[‘‘No!”}—but he said they must take 
things as they found them. Owing to 
the way in which the Poor Law had 
been administered in this country, the 
children of out-door paupers were, as a 
rule, worse educated than any other 
children. That was due, in the first 
place, to the rough-and-ready way in 
which Denison’s Ket had been put in 
force in the rural districts. Guardians 
had asked whether a child was at school 
or at work, and on finding that a child 
was at work they did not insist on 
his going to school. The ratepayers 
employed pauper children to ease the 
rates, and kindhearted people found 
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them work in order to minister to the 
necessities of the parents. That was 
the case as they found it, and not as 
they hoped it would be hereafter. Why 
did not the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
W. E. Forster) try to make the two 
Acts uniform? Why did he put the 
Fifth Standard in his own Act when the 
Fourth had been inserted in “‘ another 
place” in the Agricultural Children’s 
Act? If there had been uniformity, in 
all probability the present difficulty 
would not have arisen. He (Mr. Read) 
wished to reduce out-door relief; but 
he did not wish to do it in this cruel 
and one-sided way. The Act fell like 
a bombshell upon Guardians on the Ist 
of January last. He was present at the 
Board of Guardians presided over by 
the Earl of Kimberley, who sharply 
criticized the Act. Every child in re- 
ceipt of out-door relief had to leave 
his service and go to school until he 
was 13. The consequence was, that 
children were taken.from work and sent 
to school, and in one instance a boy 
who was employed at 6s. per week was 
sent to school and given 1s. 6d. and 
half a stone of flour per week—a poor 
consolation for his widowed mother. The 
right hon. Gentleman said it would 
have been sufficient if certain attend- 
ances had been insisted upon. Why 
did he not do something in that way ? 
[Ms. W. E. Forsrzr: I said the noble 

rd might have met the difficulty he felt 
in that way.| The right hon. Gentleman 
was six months in office after the Act 
passed, and had done nothing to make 
this Act work smoothly. If he had been 
at the Local Government Board, he would 
have been astonished at the opposition 
it encountered among the guardians. 
He would have heard that complaints 
were loud and general. He could point 
to places in which there was no school to 
receive children at less than 6d. a week. 
That fee had previously been paid by 
the guardians; but now they could pay 
only 2}d., and the result was there was 
‘*a reasonable excuse’’ for not sending 
the children to school at all. Another 
excuse was furnished by the fact that 
schools were presided over by uncertifi- 
cated teachers, and another by the ex- 
pulsion of rough boys from schools con- 
ducted by mistresses, in which they 
created disturbances, and went as far 
as to kick the legs of the governess. It 
had been said that the Fifth Standard 
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was the one which the children of out- 
door paupers might be expected to pass. 
He should not like to be examined in 
that Standard himself, and he believed 
there were other Members also in that 
House who would not like to have to 
pass it. He was in an average school 
in the country the other day, which was 
conducted by a certificated mistress, and 
out of 54 pupils only one could pass the 
Fifth Standard. [‘‘Oh!’] It was to be 
hoped that condition of things would 
improve; but the way to improve was 
to begin moderately and to take public 
opinion and the poor with us. He did 
not think hon. Members were aware of 
the extreme accuracy with which in 
these days the Inspectors insisted upon 
arithmetic, and examined in practice 
and bills of parcels. Village school- 
mistresses, although good in teaching 
reading and writing, were generally de- 
ficient in the power of imparting arith- 
metic, and therefore he thought the 
Fifth Standard was ‘one which very few 
children in the country could pass, or 
would pass, for some yearsto come. The 
right hon. Member for the University of 
Edinburgh (Mr. Lyon Playfair) had 
spoken of giving a child that education 
which would never again admit of its 
becoming a pauper, and he (Mr. Read) 
should like to know what sort of educa- 
tion that was. We had in our work- 
house schools the best system of book- 
learning we could have, and there were 
more educated paupers from these 
schools than any other. It was found 
in the City of London that, although 
the children got such an excellent edu- 
cation in these schools, yet in conse- 
quence of their proximity to the work- 
houses, and constantly mixing with 
paupers, the degrading badge of pauper- 
ism stuck to them, and, notwithstanding 
their education, they continued paupers 
to the end. The first duty of a pauper 
child was to learn how to earn a living. 
The great object should be to correct 
that indifference and inertness which 
constantly clung to paupers, and impart 
to them habits of industry and indepen- 
dence, so as to raise them from the scale 
of pauperism. He should be glad to 
give pauper childrer. the best education 
the State could afford them; but he 
he thought that when they considered 
the case of the pauper child as he was, 
the Third Standard would be amply 
sufficient for the next 18 months. 


Hr. Clare Read 
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Mr. LOWE: I will not stop to argue 
with the hon. Gentleman who has just 
sat down, for though I do not doubt he 
is a very good friend to education, I am 
perfectly unable to conceive how, upon 
the grounds which he has placed before 
us, he ever was able to reconcile his 
mind to giving the poor any education 
at all. I will pass to the noble Lord 
(Viscount Sandon) who has, I think, 
fallen into a fault that is very un- 
usual. The noble Lord is new in his 
office, and it is the tendency of most of 
us when we first get into an office of im- 
portance and responsibility, to over-esti- 
mate its value and importance. WhatI 
complain of the noble Lord is, that he 
has under-estimated the duties of his 
office, and that which he is called upon 
to do. Ido not confine myself to asser- 
tion; I say what Ido in no spirit of dis- 
respect to the noble Lord. I apprehend 
there are two duties cast upon the noble 
Lord in the most important office which 
he fills. The one is that, as this system 
of education is partly carried on by Acts 
of Parliament, and partly by Minutes of 
Council, the noble Lord ought so to 
frame the Minutes of Council as to carry 
out the spirit of the Acts of Parliament. 
The second duty incumbent on the noble 
Lord is that, as through his hands passes 
an enormous sum of public money, which 
is given by Parliament with the view of 
promoting the real and thorough educa- 
tion of the people, it is his duty by every 
means in his power to seek to uphold 
the standard of that education, and to 
make the money that he disburses the 
means, not only of still maintaining, but 
of elevating the standard of education all 
over the country. I am sorry to say 
that I do not think, judging by his 
speech to-night, that he is sufficiently 
aware of the magnitude of those duties, 
nor do I think that in this matter he has 
adequately discharged them. The ques- 
tion is, what did Parliament mean when 
it made, so far as it has made, education 
compulsory? Did it mean that that was 
to be a colourable proceeding—that the 
formula was to be gone through under 
the pretence of doing something, and 
then we were to stop? Was not Parlia- 
ment aware, when it passed the Elemen- 
tary Education Act, of all that has been 
urged to-night about the hardship of 
taking children away from their parents 
when they were earning money, and com- 
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at the thing in the face, and did it know- 
ing that; and I am sure Parliament was 
too wise and the feelings of Parliament 
too liberal. The House was too liberal 
then to have incurred the admitted evil 
of taking children from work for any 
purpose otherwise than that they should 
receive a real and thorough education ; 
it would have been cruel to have de- 
prived the parents of what the children 
would have earned without the latter re- 
ceiving some real and thorough benefit. 
Does the Minute of the noble Lord give 
that real and solid benefit? I say it does 
not. Twelve years ago I prevailed 
upon Parliament to lay down these 
standards, of which I was the inventor, 
when people were not supposed to be 
very much alive to the question of edu- 
cation. We treated children up to six 
years of age as infants, and we then en- 
deavoured to form a scheme by which 
they might attain additional learning 
year after year between the ages of six 
and 12, so that, as a matter of fact, 
what you are asking the House to do, is 
to say that the children of the poor shall 
be sufficiently educated to be sent out 
into the world with an education suitable 
for a child of nine years of age. I say, 
too, that if we want a child to read and 
write well, we ought to teach it more, 
rather than less, than the Fifth Standard. 
It was never intended that we should 
stop here, and I say that if you do, you 
are dealing a deadly blow at education. 
Itis for the Education Department, for 
the noble Lord, or for the Government 
—Liberal or illiberal—to define what 
the standard of education is to be, and I 
say you are doing a serious injury to the 
cause of education if you adopt the 
Third Standard, because you will be 
doing your best to make the school 
boards of the country follow your 
example. If the Education Department 
lowers the standard of education, I say 
that is running directly contrary to the 
purposes for which it was formed, and 
instead of elevating the education of the 
people, we may as well have no educa- 
tion at all. I feel strongly on this 
point, and it is most painful to me to see 
this done, especially, too, as it has been 
done so precipitately ; only three weeks, 
indeed, after the present Government 
had taken office. 

Taz CHANCELLOR or raz EXCHE- 
QUER said, he had hardly expected, 
after the speech of his noble Friend 
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(Viscount Sandon), that the hon. Mem- 
ber for Hastings (Mr. Kay-Shuttleworth) 
would really go to a division; but if he 
did, he wished to point out that the 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman who 
had just sat down tended to confuse the 
issue before the House, and, indeed, to 
reverse that issue. If there was any 
question between what was real and 
what was colourable in the case, it 
was hon. Gentlemen opposite who were 
in danger of making those proceed- 
ings colourable ; because they pretended 
they were giving an education which 
they did not give and could not give, 
whereas the Government said they would 
only give one which they really could 
give. Parliament, judging d priori, had 
thought it desirable to provide that chil- 
dren of the class confessedly the most 
backward and neglected should be edu- 
cated to the Fifth Standard. He would 
not go into the difference between the 
Fifth and the Third Standards, because 
that was not the point. [‘‘Oh!”] Well, 
it was only the difference between read- 
ing and writing more perfectly or less 
perfectly. The question was whether 
the Fifth Standard wasone which children 
of that class could reasonably be expected 
to attain? The Government believed 
that if they really wished to promote 
education and gain the confidence of the 
people in carrying out the principle of 
compulsion, they must convince them that 
what they were doing was possible and 
practicable. In calling on that miserable 
class of children to pass a standard which 
experience had shown that but a very 
small proportion, even of the best chil- 
dren they had to deal with, were able to 
pass, they were manifestly asking that 
which it was unreasonable to ask. It 
must take some time to bring them up 
to the standard at first, although by- 
and-by, when the work had been going 
on for some years, the task might be 
found easier. The question really seemed 
to resolve itself into the difference be- 
tween the view as taken by the right 
hon. Gentleman who had just sat down, 
who looked at this matter from an official 
point of view, and the noble Lord, who 
looked at it not so much from an official 
as from a practical point of view. It 
was all very well and very proper to 
frame schemes of education in Downing 
Street; but when they were for the first 
time compulsorily taking children of that 
class away from their parents and from 
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their work, they must be careful not to 
insist on what was plainly impossible, 
otherwise they would set the people 
against them and run the risk of break- 
ing down their whole system. He main- 
tained, therefore, that the course adopted 
by his noble Friend was a wise and pru- 
dent one. His course was not to reverse 
the policy of the last Government— 

‘Oh!’ }—and not to lower the Fifth 

tandard. Hon. Gentlemen opposite 
might cry ‘“‘Oh, oh!” but upon this 
point he accepted the statement of his 
noble Friend, who had issued a Minute 
to all the Boards of Guardians stating 
that this was only a temporary measure 
to last 12 or 18 months, and they were 
at the end of that period to report upon 
the result. If they were told that in 
doing this they were doing something 
re-actionary, he confessed he did not 
know how to expect policy to be fairly 
judged. The Government were en- 
deavouring to carry out this policy in 
the most practical way. It was not a 
question between two different methods. 
The object they sought to attain was 
the same in both cases, and the question 
really was whether they should proceed 
as fast as they could, or attempt to go 
on at a rate which was absolutely im- 
possible. 

Mr. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH, in 
reply, said, that as it was the wish of 
the House to proceed to a division, he 
would not stand in the way for more 
than a few moments. He would merely 
remind them that the Fifth Standard had 
been fixed by the Education Depart- 
ment, that it had been adopted by most 
of the school boards in the country, in- 
cluding that of London, of which the 
noble Lord (Viscount Sandon) had been 
an active member, and that even in the 
Agricultural Children Act the Fourth 
Standard was the minimum required. 
It had been reserved for the present 
Government to disregard all these pre- 
cedents, and to say that children must 
not be sent to school after passing the 
Third Standard. It remained to be seen 
whether that course would be approved 
by Parliament. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 202; Noes 
265: Majority 63. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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Adam, rt.hon. W. P. Forster, Sir C. 
Allen, W. 8. Forster, rt. hon. W. 
Amory, Sir J. H. Fothergill, R. ‘ 
Anderson, G. French, hon. C. 
Anstruther, Sir R. Goldsmid, Sir F. 
Backhouse, E. Goschen, rt. hon. G. J. 
Balfour, Sir G. Gourley, E. T. 
Barclay, A. C. Gower, hon. E. F. L. 
Barclay, J. W. Gray, Sir J. 
Bass, A’ Grey, Earl de 
Bassett, F. Grieve, J. J. 
Baxter, rt hon. W. E. Hankey, T. 
Beaumont, Major F. Harcourt, Sir W. V. 
Bell, I. L. Harrison, C. 
Biddulph, M. Harrison, J. F. 
Biggar, J. G. Hartington, Marq. of 
Blennerhassett, R. P. Havelock, Sir H. 
Brassey, H. A. Hayter, A. D. 
Brassey, T. Henry, M. 
Briggs, W. E. Hodgson, K. D. 
Bristowe, S. B. Hopwood, C. H. 
Brocklehurst, W. C. Ingram, W. J. 
Brogden, A. Jackson, H. M. 
Brooks, rt. hon. M. James, W. H. 
Brown, A. H. James, Sir H. 
Bruce, rt. hn. Lord E. Jenkins, D. J. 
Bryan, G. L. Jenkins, E. 
Burt, T. Johnstone, Sir H. 
Cameron, C. Kensington, Lord 


Campbell- Bannerman, 
H 


Carington. hn. Col. W. 
Carter, R. M. 

Cave, T. 

Cavendish, Lord F. C. 
Cavendish, Lord G. 
Chadwick, D. 
Childers, rt. hon. H. 
Cholmeley, Sir H. 
Clarke, J. C. 

Clifford, C. C. 

Cogan, rt. hn. W. H. F. 
Cole, H. T 

Collins, E. 

Colman, J. J. 
Conyngham, Lord F. 
Cotes, C. C. 

Cowan, J. 

Cowper, hon. H. F. 
Crawford, J. 8. 

Cross, J. K. 

Dalway, M. R. 
Davies, R. 

Dickson, T. A. 
Dillwyn, L. L. 
Dixon, G. 


Edwards, H. 
Egerton, Adm. hon. F., 
Evans, T. W. 
Fawcett, H. 
Mn C.J. . 

‘erguson, R. 
Fitzmaurice, Lord E. 
a hon. C. 


W. W. 
Fordyce, W. D. 


Kingscote, Colonel 
Kinnaird, hon. A. F. 
Kirk, G. H. 
Knatchbull - Hugessen, 
rt. hon. E. 
Laverton, A. 
Lawson, Sir W. 
Leatham, E. A. 
Lefevre, G. J. 8. 
Leith, J. F. 
Lloyd, M. 
Locke, J. 
Lowe, rt. hon. R. 
Lubbock, Sir J. 
Macduff, Viscount 
Macgregor, D 
M‘Arthur, A. 
M‘Arthur, W. 
M‘Carthy, J. G. 
M‘Kenna, Sir J. N. 


Meldon, C. H. 
Melly, G. 
Milbank, F. A. 
Mitchell, T. A. 
Monk, C. J. 
Moore, A. 


Mundella, A. J. 
Mure, Ly gs 
Murphy, N. D. 
Ni vill, 0. Ww. 
Noel, E. 

Nolan, Captain 
Norwood, C. M. 
O’Brien, Sir P, 
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O'Byrne, W. R. 

0’ 6 hon. W. 

O’Clery, K 

O’Conor, D. M. 

O’Conor Don, The 

O’ Gorman, P. 

O’ Keeffe, J. 

O’Loghlen, rt. hon. Sir 
C. ML. 


OReilly, ML , 
O’Shaug 
O’Sullivan, we H. 
Palmer, C. M. 


Playfair, rt. hn. Dr. L ‘Drensionn G. 0. 
Portman, hn. W. H. B. Vivian, A. P 
Potter, T. B. Vivian, H. H. 
Power, R Waddy, 8. D. 
Price, y Watkin, Sir E. W. 
Ramsay, J Whitbread, 8. 
Rathbone, W White, hon. Col. C. 
Redmond, W. A Whitwell, J. 
Reid, R. Whitworth, W. 
Richard, H. Williams, W. 
Robertson, H. Wilson, C. 
Roebuck, J. y Wilson, Sir M. 
Ronayne, J. P Young, A. W. 
Rothschild, N. M. de 
Russell, Lord A. TELLERS. 
Samuda, J. DA. Cartwright, W. 
Samuelson, B. Kay - Shuttleworth, 
Seely, C. U. J. 
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Adderley, rt. hn. Sir C. Bulwer, J. R. 
Agnew, R. V Burrell, Sir P. 
Alexander, Colonel Buxton, Sir R. J. 
Archdale, W. H. Callender, W. R. 
Arkwright, A. P. Cameron, D. 
Arkwright, R. Campbell, C. 
Ashbury, J. L. Cartwright, F. 
Assheton, R. Cawley, C. E. 


Baggallay, Sir R. 
Bailey, Sir J. R. 
Balfour, A. J. 

Ball, rt ‘hon. J.T. 
Baring, T.C. 
Barrington, Viscount 
Barttelot, Colonel 
Bates, E 

Bateson, Sir T. 
Bathurst, A. A. 
Beach, rt. hn. Sir M. H. 
Beach, W. W. B. 
Bentinck, G. C. 
Beresford, Lord C. 
Beresford, Colonel M. 
Birley, H. 

Boord, T. W. 
Bourke, hon. R. 
Bourne, Colonel 
Bousfield, Major 
Bright, R. 

Brise, Colonel R. 
Broadley, W. H. H. 
Brooks, W. C. 
Bruce, hon. T. 
Bruen, H. 
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Shaw, W. 

Sheil, E. 

Sherriff, A. C. 
Simon, Mr. Serjeant 
Sinclair, Sir J. 6. he 
Smith, E. 

Smyth, R. 

Stafford, Marquis of 
Stansfeld, rt. hon. J. 
Stevenson, J. C. 
Sullivan, A. M. 
Swanston, A. 
Taylor, D. 


Temple, rt. hon. W. 


Cowper- 
Thompson, T. C. 
Tracy, hon. C. R. D. 

Hanbury 


Cecil, Lord E. H. B. G. 


Chaplin, Colonel E. 
hapman, J. 
Christie, W. L. 
Churchill, Lord R. 
Clifton, T. H. 
Close, M. C. 
Clowes, 8. W. 
Cobbett, J. M. 
Cobbold, J.P. 
Cole, hon. Col. H. A. 
Conolly, T. 
Coope, O. E. 
Cordes, T. 
Corry, hon. H. W. L. 
Corry, J. P. 
Crichton, Viscount 
Cross, rt. hon. R. A. 
Cubitt, G. 
Cuninghame, Sir W. 
Cust, H. C. 
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Davenport, W. B 
Denison, W. E. 
Dick, F. 
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Dickson, Major A..G. 
Disraeli, rt. hon. B. 
Douglas, Sir G. 
Dowdeswell, W. E. 
Dyott, Colonel R. 
Eaton, H. W. 

a Saarte Adm. Sir 


Egerton, hon. A. F. 

Egerton, hon. W. 

Elliot, Admiral 

Elliot, G. 

Elphinstone, SirJ.D.H. 

Eslington, Lord 

Estcourt, G. B. 

Fellowes, E. 

Finch, G. H. 

FitzGerald, rt. hn. SirS. 

Floyer, J. 

Folkestone, Viscount 

Forester, rt. hon. Gen. 

Forsyth, W. 

Gallwey, Sir W. P. 

Galway, Viscount 

Gardner, J. T. Agg- 

Gardner, R. Richard- 
son- 

Garnier, J. C. 

Goddard, A. L. 

Goldney, G. 

Gordon, rt. hon. E. 8. 

Gordon, W. 

Gore, J. R. 0. 

Gore, W. R. O. 

Grantham, W. 

Greenall, G. 

Greene, E. 

Gregory, G. B. 

Guinness, Sir A. 

Gurney, rt. hon. R. 

Hall, A. W. 

Halsey, T. F. 

Hamilton, Lord C. J. 

Hamilton, I. T. 

Hamilton, Lord G. 

Hamilton, Marquis of 

Hamilton, hon. R. B. 

Hamond, C. F. 

Hanbury, R. W. 

Hardcastle, E. 

Hardy, rt. hon. G. 

Hardy, J. 8. 

Hay, rt. hn. Sir J.C. D. 

Heath, R. 

Henley, rt. hon. J. W. 

Hermon, E. 

Hervey, Lord A. H. 

Hervey, Lord F. 

Hick, J. 

Hill, A. 8. 

Hogg, J. M. 

Holford, J. P. G. 

Holker, J. 

Holmesdale, Viscount 

Holt, J. M. 

Home, Captain 

Hood, Captain hon. A. 
W.A 


Huddleston, J. W. 
Hunt, rt. hon. G. W. 
Tsaac, S. 

Johnson, J. G. 
Johnston, W. 
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Johnstone, J. J. Hope- 
Johnstone, Sir F. 
Jolliffe, hon. Captain 
Jones, J. 
h, A. MacM. 

Ke Colonel 
Kennaway, Sir J. H. 
Knowles, T. 
Laird, J. 
Learmonth, A. 
Lee, Major V. 
Legard, Sir C. 
Lennox, Lord H. G. 
Leslie, J. 
Lewis, C. E. 
Lloyd, 8. 
Lloyd, T. E. 
Lopes, H. C. 
Lopes, Sir M. 
Lorne, Marquis of 
Lowther, hon. W. 
Lowther, J. 
Macartney, J. W. E. 
Mackintosh, C. F. 
Mahon, Viscount 
Majendie, L. A. 
Makins, Colonel 
Manners, rt. hn. Lord J. 
March, Earl of 
Marten, A. G. 
Mellor, T. W. 
Milles, hon. G. W. 
Mills, Sir C. H. 
Montgomerie, R. 
Montgomery, Sir G.G 
Morgan, hon. F. 
Mowbray, rt. hn. J. R. 
Mulholland, J. 
Muncaster, Lord 
Naghten, A. R. 
Neville-Grenville, R. 
Newdegate, C. N. 
Newport, Viscount 
North, Colonel 
Northcote, rt. hon. Sir 

S. H. 
O'Neill, hon. E. 
Onslow, D. 
Paget, R. H. 
Palk, Sir L. 
Parker, Lt. Col. W. 
Pateshall, E. 
Pell, A. 
Pemberton, E. L. 
Peploe, Major 
Perceval, C. G. 
Phipps, P. 
Plunket, hon. D. R. 
Plunkett, hon. R. 
Polhill-Turner, Capt. 
Powell, W. 
Praed, H. B. 
Price, Captain 
Puleston, J. H. 
Raikes, H. C. 
Read, C. 8. 
Rendlesham, Lord 
Repton, G. W. 
Ridley, M. W. 
Ritchie, C. T. 
Round, J. 
Sackville, S. G. 8. 
Sandon, Viscount 
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Scott, Lord H. Tremayne, J. 
Scott, M. D. Trevor, Lord A. E. Hill- 
Scourfield, J. H. Turner, C. 
Selwin - Ibbetson, Sir Turnor, E 
H. J. Twells, P 
Shirley, 8. E. Verner, E. W. 
Shute, General Wait, W. K 


Wallace, Sir R. 
Walpole, hon. F. 


Sidebottom, T. H. 
Simonds, W. B. 


Smith, A. Walsh, hon. A. 
Smith, F. C. Waterhouse, 8. 
Smith, 8. G. Watney, J 

Smith, W. H. Welby, W. E. 
Smollett, P. B. Wellesley, Captain 
Somerset, Lord H.R.C. Wells, E. 

Spinks, Mr. Serjeant | Wethered, T. O. 
Stanford, V. F. Benett- Whalley, G. H. 
Stanhope, hon. E. Wheelhouse, W. 8. J. 
Stanhope, W. T.W.S. Whitelaw, A. 
Stanley, hon. F. Williams, Sir F. M. 
Starkey, L. R. Wilmot, Sir H. 
Starkie, J. P. C. Wilmot, Sir J. E. 
Steere, L. Woodd, B. T. 
Stewart, M. J. Wynn, C. W. W. 
Storer, G. Yorke, J. R. 

Sykes, C. 

Talbot, J. G. TELLERS. 
Taylor, rt. hon. Col. Dyke, W. H. 
Tennant, R. Winn, R. 


PUBLIC DEPARTMENTS (PURCHASES, &C.) 

Select Committee appointed, “to inquire into 
and report upon the existing principles and prac- 
tice which in the several Public Departments 
and Bodies regulate the Purchase and Sale of 
Materials and Stores:’’—Committee to consist 
of Nineteen Members :—Committee nominated : 
—Colonel Banrrretot, Sir Georce Barrovr, 
Mr. Baxter, Mr. ALexanpER Brown, Mr. 
CaMPBELL-BANNERMAN, Mr. Bates, Mr. Cross- 
Ley, Mr. Witu1AmM Cartwricut, Mr. Goipney, 
Sir Joun Hay, Mr. Mrrcuei Henry, Mr. Hick, 
Mr. Joun Hotms, Mr. Larrp, Mr. Mettor, 
Mr. Satt, Mr. Torr, Mr. Rowianp Winn, 
and Mr. Wuitwet1, with power to send for 
yosees, papers, and records :—Minutes of the 

vidence taken before the Select Committee on 
Public Departments (Purchases, &c.) in Session 
1873, referred to the Committee :—Five to be 
the quorum. 


House adjourned at 
One o'clock, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, 6th May, 1874. 


MINUTES. ]—Pvustic Brrts—Second Reading— 
Factory Acts Amendment [5], debate adjourned. 

Select Committee—Parliamentary Elections (Re- 
turning Officers) * [68], Mr. Charles Lewis 
added ; Municipal Privileges (Ireland) * [33], 
nominated, 

Withdrawn—Sale of Liquors on Sunday (Ire- 

land) * [43]. 
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FACTORY ACTS AMENDMENT BILL, 
(Mr. Mundelia, Mr. Shaw, Mr. Callender, Mr. 
Philips, Mr. Corbett, Mr. Anderson, Mr. Morley.) 
[BILL 5.] SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr. MUNDELLA: Mr. Speaker, 
although this is the third Session of 
Parliament in which the Factory Acts 
Amendment Bill has been before the 
House, yet, owing to the fact that in the 
first Session it was brought in late, and 
in the second Session that the result of 
the inquiry instituted by the Government 
had not been reported, and it was again 
too late for that Session, this is in reality 
the first opportunity which has been 
presented to us for a full discussion of 
the question on its merits. Seeing, 
then, that I am appealing to a new 
House of Commons, and that a consider- 
able proportion of the Members of that 
House have not been familiar with the 
discussions that have heretofore taken 
place upon this Bill; seeing also that 
the subject has been the occasion of con- 
siderable discussion in the country since 
the last Session of Parliament, and that 
it has been made a test question in many 
constituencies, especially in the manu- 
facturing districts, I feel that I must ask 
the forbearance of the House whilst I 
submit, as succinctly as I possibly can, 
the reasons for introducing this measure 
and tie grounds upon which I claim the 
assent of the House to its further pro- 
gress. In doing this, 1 must ask the 
House to consider the measure on its 
own real merits. I must also ask hon. 
Members not to allow it to be prejudiced 
by any defects or faults in my advocacy. 
I am quite conscious of my inability to 
deal with the question in an adequate 
manner—in the manner which a question 
of such vast importance deserves ; and I 
am quite sure that it is impossible, 
during the time that I shall venture to 
trespass on the attention of the House, 
to state one half the arguments that 
might be adduced in favour of the mea- 
sure. This question, Sir, has encoun- 
tered considerable opposition. I know 
that I have powerful and influential op- 
ponents. I know that those who have 
taken up the weapons against this mea- 
sure are gentlemen of great wealth, with 
much leisure, and great aptitude for 
erg business. Still, Sir, I think I 

ave reason for congratulation in the 


fact that up to this time, notwith- 
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standing some slight misrepresentation, 
which I believe is not intentional, and 
some misunderstanding which is very 
natural to happen in the course of pro- 
ceedings such as took place last Session, 
many of my opponents have treated my 
advocacy of this measure with good 
temper and in a kindly spirit. I think, 
too, Sir, that it augurs well for the future 
success of the measure that those of my 
opponents who had previously advocated 
legislation have been exceptionally kind, 
courteous, and considerate. It is quite 
true that the Bill has provoked the pub- 
lication of a large amount of literature, 
a good deal of which might be fairly 
classed among the ‘‘ Curiosities of Lite- 
rature.” Some of it has been addressed 
to Members of this House, and I fear 
that I have done much to fill the pockets 
of the printers, and the waste-paper 
baskets of hon. Members. But, again, 
I would ask the House fairly to judge of 
my Bill by that which is contained 
within its four corners, and to put 
out of sight any inuendos they may 
have heard as to what it is intended 
to contain, and as to what it is intended 
to bring about. I can assure the House 
that the real object of the Bill is 
stated fairly on the face of it, and I 
beg the House to judge of my motives 
and my opinions by the language I 
use in this ‘Hause, and not by what I 
have been represented as saying out- 
side by interested parties. As I have 
stated before in this House, no legisla- 
tion has ever taken place in this country 
which provoked so much bitter hostility 
and so much personal acrimony in times 
past as factory legislation. Forty or 50 
years ago it was regarded as county 
against town, the landed gentry against 
the manufacturing interest, and as Tory 
against Whig. The two parties in the 
State were arrayed one against the other. 
Each charged the other with bidding 
for popular favour, in order to carry a 
measure that would bring about the 
ruin of the manufacturing interest of 
the country. Happily there is no such 
feeling in existence to-day. But even 
so recently as the year 1844, factory 
legislation had arrayed against it some 
of the most illustrious statesmen and 
political economists of the present cen- 
tury. Lord Brougham, Sir Robert Peel, 
Mr. Macaulay, Sir James Graham, Mr. 
Cobden, my hon. and learned Colleague 
(Mr. Roebuck), Mr. John Stuart Mill, 
and many other distinguished men were 
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strong and almost bitter and acrimonious 
in their opposition to factory legislation. 
But, Sir, all or nearly all of these men 
lived to see the error of their opinions, 
and frankly, generously, and magnani- 
mously acknowledged their error. Sir 
James Graham, Mr. Cobden, my hon. 
and learned Colleague, and many others 
lived to applaud and extend the very 
measure which they had formerly op- 
posed. Lord Macaulay was one example 
that.is particularly noteworthy. He stood 
as candidate for the borough of Leeds in 
the year 1832, and Mr. Michael Thomas 
Sadler was his opponent. At that time 
Mr. Sadler advocated the very Bill which 
is now law. It was a Ten Hours Bill. 
Indeed, I ought to say that the Ten 
Hours Bill was not so extensive in its 
scope as the law which is now in ope- 
ration. It was exclusively confined to 
young persons under 18 years of age 
employed in factory labour; and Lord 
Macaulay, when questioned about this 
Bill at the Leeds election, said— 

“T look on the Factory Bill, while admitting 

the propriety of regulating the labour of children 
as a quack medicine. I say with the least scruple 
that to tell a man he shall have 10 hours’ work 
and 12 hours’ wages is the same as telling him 
that by swallowing a certain pill he may get 
rid of all disease even if it be of 30 years’ con- 
tinuance. Therefore, while I have declared 
myself friendly to a measure for the regulation 
of the labour of children, I will not agree to 
rash measures which would drive the whole 
trade of this country to other countries, lower 
your wages, and aggravate every distress that 
you now endure.” 
Such, then, was Lord Macaulay’s opi- 
nion on factory legislation in the year 
1832. On the 22nd of May, 1846, Mr. 
John Fielden brought in a Bill for re- 
gulating the labour of children, young 
a and women, by confining that 
abour to 10 hours a day on five days 
of the week, and eight hours a day on 
Saturdays, and prohibiting the employ- 
ment of children under nine years of 
age. On that occasion a most eloquent 
speech was delivered by Lord Macaulay 
in its favour; indeed, I think there are 
few of Lord Macaulay’s speeches that 
are equal to the speech which he then 
delivered on the Ten Hours Bill; and 
singular enough it was a reply to a 
speech of the Member for Sheffield (Mr. 
Ward). Well, Lord Macaulay says in 
that speech— 

“My noble Friend near me seemed to think 
that the time was ill chosen. I must say that 


T am of a different opinion. We carried up on 
Monday to the House of Lords a Bill which, if 
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our expectations are answered, will have the 
effect of raising the condition of the labouring 
classes, and of giving to the people of this 
country a very great advantage they have not 
hitherto possessed in their competition with 
foreign countries. It does seem to me that 
there could be no time more favourable for the 
transition we are now discussing, than the pre- 
sent. I must add, that I think it would be highly 
honourable to this House to make in one week, as 
far as is in our power, a reparation for two great 
errors of two different kinds; for, Sir, as law- 
givers, we have errors of two different kinds to 
confess and repair. We have done that which 
we ought not to have done; we have left 
undone that which we ought to have done. 
We have regulated that which we ought to have 
left to regulate itself; we have left unregulated 
that which it was our especial business to have 
regulated. We have given to-certain branches 
of industry a protection which was their bane. 
We have withheld from public health and from 
public morality a protection which it was our 
duty to have given. We have prevented the 
labourer from getting his loaf where he could 
get it cheapest, but we have not prevented him 
from prematurely destroying the health of his 
body and mind by inordinate toil. I hope and 
believe that we are approaching the end of a 
vicious system of interference, and of a vicious 
system of non-interference. We have just done 
what was in our power for the purpose of re- 
pairing the greatest of all the errors we have 
committed in the way of interference; and I 
hope we shall to-night, by giving an assent to 
the principle of this measure, take a step to- 
ward repairing another error—the error of 
neglect.’’—[8 Hansard, Ixxxvi. 1044.] 

That language of Lord Macaulay waslan- 
guage that was afterwards echoed by Sir 
James Graham, by my hon. and learned 
Colleague, (Mr. Roebuck) by Mr. Cobden, 
by Lord Brougham, by Sir Robert Peel, 
and by others who had been at first the 
opponents of factory legislation. Ex- 
perience had taught them that it was 
necessary to regulate the labour of those 
who were unable to protect themselves, 
and therefore needed the protection of 
this House; and since that time further 
experience has still more convinced us 
of the value of that legislation. Our 
factory legislation, indeed, has found 
copyists in all the nations of Europe, 
which in some instances have gone be- 
yond it, more especially in their care 
and protection of young children. And 
not only has it been copied by other 
nations, but every statesman or poli- 
tician who has written upon it has 
written upon it with admiration; and 
all over the Continent of Europe, in 
every Continental city, you will find 
works published in praise of our English 
factory legislation. The present Prime 
Minister, speaking at Glasgow in No- 


vember last, said he regarded his sup- | 
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port of the Ten Hours Bill as one of 
the most satisfactory incidents of his life. 
And it has always been recorded to the 
honour of the party opposite that they 
were the promoters of factory legislation 
when the party with whom I sit were 
its opponents, and for this the working 
classes feel to this day that they owe a 
debt of gratitude to the party now in 
power. The Duke of Argyll, in that excel- 
lent work of his, Zhe Reign of Law, de- 
clares that he regards factory legislation 
and all the restrictions on labour for the 
good of labour, as one of the greatest 
discoveries in political science. He says— 

“During the present century two great dis- 
coveries have been made in the science of Go- 
vernment: the one is the immense advantage of 
abolishing restrictions upon trade; the other is 
the absolute necessity of imposing restrictions 
upon labour.” 

He further says— 

“Tf, during the last fifty years, it has been 

given to this country to make any progress in 
political science, that progress has been in no- 
thing happier than in wna legislation. The 
names of those who strove for it and through 
whose faith and perseverance it was ultimately 
carried are, and ever will be, in the history of 
politics, immortal names. No Government and 
no Minister has ever done a greater—perhaps all 
things considered, none has ever done so great a 
service. 
Having had personal experience for 
30 years of the working of these Acts, 
I must declare my entire agreement 
with the opinions so eloquently and 
forcibly expressed by the noble Duke, 
and I thoroughly agree with what I 
heard a large employer in Lancashire 
say last week—that, but for Lord 
Shaftesbury’s Factory Bill, we should 
have had a considerable portion of the 
Lancashire factory workers cripples. 
There is no doubt, then, that this legis- 
lation has been a blessing to the manu- 
facturing community, and it is to the 
honour of our employers that they cul- 
tivate the most loyal spirit in carrying 
out the law, and, so far as they are 
concerned, do so cheerfully and are per- 
fectly satisfied with it. Now, my hon. 
Friend the Member for Manchester (Sir 
Thomas Bazley) has put upon the Notice 
Paper a Motion expressing disapproval 
of a private Member originating legis- 
lation of this kind. I confess that I 
hardly understand the allusion; but it 
seems to me to convey a rebuke to me 
for taking upon myself duties which 
fairly devolve upon the Executive Go- 
vernment. His Notice is— 

“That legislation upon interests so vast and 
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important as are involved in the question of 
diminishing the hours of labour in Factories, 
and of further restricting’ the capital of the 
employers, ought to originate with Government 
rather than with a private Member.” 

Sir, I think my hon. Friend can hardly 
have forgotten the history of factory 
legislation. Whose are the names which 
introduced and carried Factory legisla- 
tion? Is there the name of a single 
Member of a Government amongst them ? 
Did a single Prime Minister ever touch 
it except to play with and to damage it ? 
Why, all the measures that have been 
carried for the benefit of factory workers, 
have been introduced and carried by 
private Members. 

Sm THOMAS BAZLEY: My hon. 
Friend has not accurately quoted the 
Amendment of which I have given 
Notice. What it says is— 

“That legislation upon interests so vast and 
important as are involved in the question of 
diminishing the hours of labour in Factories, 
and of further restricting the capital of the 
employers, ought to originate with Government 
rather than with a private Member, nor without 
the previous inquiry of a Committee or Commis- 
sion to report upon the merits of a question of 
such magnitude, to guide the House and the 
Government in determining whether any and 
what amendments are needed.” 


Mr. MUNDELLA: I had not seen 
the Notice Paper of to-day. I read 
from the Paper which was supplied to 
us yesterday morning; I may, therefore, 
be excused from reading his own words. 
Well, then, what are the names of the 
men who have-been illustrious in pro- 
moting factory legislation? The first 
Act of the kind was passed in the year 
1802, at the instance of the first Sir Robert 
Peel, and was called—mostappropriately, 
I think—the ‘‘ Morals and Health Act.” 
Prior to the passing of that Act, the 
apprentices were brought to the work- 
shops and worked in relays, and it was 
said of them that their beds were never 
cold. The evils which then existed were 
such as, I am thankful to say, do not 
now exist, and cannot now exist; for I 
admit that the Acts which are in opera- 
tion have done much to allay a great 
deal of misery and disease, and to im- 
prove the health and physique of our 
factory population. The next Act was 
passed by Sir John Cam Hobhouse in 
1825, and applied to factory children 
only. In 1830, there was considerable 
agitation in the country on the subject 
of factory labour, and in 1832, Mr. 
Sadler’s Bill passed. Agitation, how- 
ever, continued and lasted nearly 30 
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years. In 1833, Lord Ashley brought 
im his Ten Hours Bill; but failed in 
carrying it. In 1847, Mr. Fielden suc- 
ceeded in carrying his Bill for 58 hours 
a-week, and limiting the age for children 
to nine years. I may be told that I am 
touching a dangerous question in dealing 
with this; and my hon. Friend who has 
given Notice of the Amendment seems 
to think so; but when I think that, so 
far back as 1847, the working hours 
were 58, and children were not to be 
employed under nine years of age, I 
feel that my Bill is a moderate one in 
asking for a reduction of the hours of 
labour to 54, and that children shall be 
half-timers from the age of 10. The 
manufacturers resisted the legislation of 
1847, and endeavoured to evade the Act 
by working relays ; but in 1850, a settle- 
ment was arrived at by fixing the hours 
at 60 per week, and the minimum age 
of employment at eight years, and 
from that time to this we have not 
only been working the textile factories 
under that Act, but we have been 
steadily extending legislation to every 
branch of our national industry. We 
have passed Print Works Acts, Bleach- 
ing Works Acts, Lace Factories Acts, 
and Hosiery Factories Acts, until 
we have gradually brought in almost 
every branch of trade and indus- 
try in the country; and, as I think, 
with the utmost possible advantage to 
the country. I have never known any 
one who had worked under the Factory 
Acts for a year or two desire to return 
to the old state of things. Even 
recently in London, the dressmakers, 
large millinery houses, paper bag manu- 
factories, and other industries employing 
females, have declared themselves con- 
tented with the change, and say that it 
is better for the workpeople’s health, 
better for their morals; that they get 
a better class of hands; in short, that 
the results are most satisfactory to 
all concerned. The largest measure for 
the restriction of the hours of labour 
ever passed by this House was carried in 
the year 1867, when the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the Univer- 
sity of Oxford (Mr. Hardy) was Home 
Secretary. That was the Factory Acts 
Extension Act and the Workshops Regu- 
lation Act. These Acts brought within 
their scope not less than 1,400,000 
persons—children, young persons, and 
women ; andI am bound to say that the 
great majority of them were women. I 
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find from the second Report of the 
Children’s Employment Commission, 
that a large proportion of this number 
were women. The lace manufacture 
employed 150,000, hosiery 120,000, 
straw plait 100,000, milliners and dress- 
makers 286,000, seamstresses, boot- 
makers, glovers, &c., 300,000. When 
that Act came before the House, it 
owed much of its success, and much 
of its completeness in passing through 
the House, to my hon. Friend the 
Member for Hackney (Mr. Faweett), 
whom, I am sure, we are all delighted 
to see in the House again. My hon. 
Friend has since modified his opinions 
on the question of the employment of 
women. That, however, isa fair sub- 
ject for discussion ; but the course which 
he has taken on the present occasion is 
one for which I owe him a debt of gra- 
titude; for he has consented to defer 
any objections which he entertains to 
this Bill until we arrive at the next 
stage and go into Committee upon it, 
and then raise the question respecting 
the employment of women and have it 
thoroughly discussed. For my own part, 
I shall be thankful for the opportunity 
of having it fully discussed. It was dis- 
cussed in this House more than 30 years 
ago, and when itis discussed again, and he 
comes to know something of the internal 
economy of our mills, I believe he will 
agree with me that we cannot abolish 
the restrictions which have been im- 
posed on the employment of women. At 
the time when the great measures of 
1867 passed through this House Mr. 
John Stuart Mill sat in the House—the 
whole time as Member for the City of 
Westminster. No man had written more 
strongly than he did 30 years before with 
regard to the non-restriction of the 
employment of women, and no man had 
more the courage of his opinions or a 
greater amount of moral intrepidity than 
Mr. John Stuart Mill. Yet I have 
searched in vain in the division lists for 
the name of Mr. Mill, and in the reports 
in Hansard, for one word of Mr. Mill 
against the passing of those measures. 
Ihave a right to assume then—and 
those who know anything of his intre- 
pidity and independence will agree with 
me—that Mr. Mill was in favour of 
those measures. At any rate, if he 
were not, he never uttered one word 
against them in this House. In 1871, 
we made the Workshops Act opera- 
tive by another Bill, which placed them 
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under the Factory Inspectors. We 
included brickyards, and placed restric- 
tions upon the employment of women 
and boys in those i and that with 
the best results. But I come now to 
the measure which is more immediately 
under the consideration of the House, 
The House will recollect what a general 
reduction has taken place in the hours 
of labour throughout the country during 
the last five years; but those who sup- 
pose that that reduction has been con- 
fined to Great Britain make a great 
mistake. It seems to me that it is no 
longer a national movement, but has 
become a world-wide movement. It 
has gone to a greater extent on the 
Continent of Europe than it has in Eng- 
land, for whereas we have gone down 
from 10 hours to 9 in the trades of Eng- 
land, on the Continent they have -gone 
down from 14 or 15 hours to 11 and 10, 
and whilst in this country the wages of 
labour in textile fabrics have advanced 
but very moderately in those 5 years, 
on the Continent, in the textile fabrics, 
the wages have advanced not less than 
20 per cent. In some branches of ma- 
nufacture they have doubled, and in 
Germany I know where there are 400 
looms standing still because the work- 
men say they will work hand looms no 
longer. They say—‘‘We will have 
power looms, for then we can get good 
wages.’ It is only natural, when other 
industries are reducing the hours of la- 
bour, that the factory workers should ask 
that their hours should be reduced also. 
They have had no reduction since the 
year 1847; on the contrary, their hours 
are increased to 60 a-week from 58. 
The result has been that many employ- 
ers have felt compelled to give way on 
this point, and notably Mr. Hugh Ma- 
son, of Ashton, has set the example by 
requiring his people to work 58 hours 
a-week instead of 60. When Mr. Mason 
gave way, others gave way also; some 
two hours, some three; in Scotland 
many employers went down to 57. This 
matter was much discussed in the news- 
papers at the time, and created much 
agitation, particularly in Manchester. 
To such an extent did the agitation go 
that Mr. Mason was badly received on 
the Manchester Exchange; in fact, he 
was hooted off the Exchange for reduc- 
ing the hours of labour of his work- 
people. In 1871 there arose a discus- 
sion in the Manchester Chamber of Com- 
merce upon the subject. In that discus- 
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sion Mr. Hugh Mason took part, and 
this is what he said in his speech— 

“The English spinner can hold his own with 
any country in Europe, in any neutral market 
in the world to which he had access; and there 
was nothing whatever to fear even as regarded 
the attempt which was now being made—and 
which he sincerely hoped would succeed—by the 
cotton operatives, to shorten their hours of la- 
bour from 60 to58 hours per week. He was sure the 
movement would go on, and that, instead of being 
a disadvantage to the capitalists, it would be an 
advantage to both masters and men. The hours 
of work had been too long for the operative to 
work with the vigour and attention which the 
complicated machinery of the present day de- 
manded. At present, we require in our cotton 
factories more brains and less of brute labour 
than we ever required.”’ 

Yes, Sir, it is brains that we must culti- 
vate in future in order to maintain our 
national industry. Now, it happened, 
singularly enough, in the Recess of 
1871, that I received letters from two 
opposite quarters, written by two large 
manufacturers, in which they told me 
that their people were very uneasy, and 
that they thought the time had come 
when the hours of labour ought to be 
brought down to 54 a-week. I must 
mention this circumstance, because it 
has been alleged, to the disparagement 
of my measure, that it is promoted by 
workmen for trades-unionist objects. 
One of my correspondents is a friend of 
mine, and one of the largest employers 
in the Midland Counties, and he said he 
was sure it would be advantageous to 
everybody if some legislative measure 
were introduced to reduce the hours of 
labour. Four or five years ago I pre- 
vailed on that gentleman to examine 
. into the educational condition of his 
workpeople. Well, they were sent 
to a half-time school, and he was so 
shocked by their educational condition, 
which he found to be appalling, that he 
said, ‘‘ We must raise the age of the 
half-timers, give them shorter hours for 
half-time, and longer hours at school, 
and not continue to stunt both their 
minds and bodies.” Another large em- 
ployer in Yorkshire wrote me to the 
same effect. I heard no more about it 
until December, when I was in York- 
shire, and a deputation of employers and 
employed waited upon me. At that 
interview there were as many employers 
as workmen present, and they said to 
me—‘‘The time has come when the 
hours of labour must be reduced in fac- 
tories, as they have been everywhere else. 
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The general average in other occupations 
is nine hours, and it ought to come down 
in factories also. The hours are too long ; 
the pressure on the people is too great ; 
there are more looms and spindles to be 
attended to, and consequently thechildren 
are constantly on their feet, and unable 
to bear the excessive strain.” In reply, 
I said I would take some time to deli- 
berate, and would make inquiries into 
the economic side of the question, in 
order to ascertain how far it was possible 
to reduce the hours of labour, and yet 
hold our own in the markets of the 
world. I have friendly relations with 
almost every manufacturing country in 
Europe. I have had the entrée for the 
last quarter of a century into any factory 
on the Continent, particularly in France, 
and Belgium, and Germany. I have 
seen all that has been going on there, 
and I have always known this—that 
where the English spinner employs three 
persons the foreign spinner invariably 
employs five. But that is a most mode- 
rate computation; and when we hear 
hon. Gentlemen talking of foreigners 
working longer hours, I will tell you 
how they do it. I have seen mills 
abroad working on the Sunday morning 
until 12 o’clock, while the men were 
dawdling about from 5 in the morning 
until 8 at night all the days of the 
week ; the fact is, that they do not work 
with the same regularity, nor do they 
apply themselves with the same vigour 
and energy, nor in the same system- 
atic manner that the workpeople do 
here. The result is all against the 
employer. He suffers from waste of 
various kinds, and can never make the 
same calculations with regard to his 
production that the English manufac- 
turer can. I say, then, that the concen- 
tration of labour in the fewest possible 
hours is the very best thing both for the 
employer and the employed. Well, I 
tried the experiment in my own mills, 
under a clause of the Factories Acts— 
which, I regret to say, is too little tried 
—of fixing the working hours from 8 to 
7 in the winter months, the usual time 
in all our factories being from 6 to 6. 
Now, 6 to 6 means that the women must 
get up at 5-o’clock, and those of them 
who have children must be clever indeed 
to be able to dress them, deposit them 
at the leaving shops, and get to the mill 
at 6. Six to 6 means the women going 
through the streets at that early hour, 
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hardly dressed, often unkempt and un- 
washed—as I have frequently seen them 
—going without food, and doing two or 
two hours and a-half work before they 
get any. I have seen women again and 
again passing through the streets of 
Nottingham, who have had to come a 
mile or two to their work, and in one dis- 
trict in Nottingham they have often to 
come three miles to their work, through 
heavy rains and through snow on a win- 
ter’s morning, in order to be in the mill 
precisely at 6 o’clock. Well, we tried 
the experiment of working from 8 to 7 
instead of 6 to 6, and so brought the 
hours down to 55 a-week; the women 
being able to get their breakfasts before 
they came. I have now tried it for seve- 
ral years in succession, and the effect 
has been the production of more work 
from 8 to 7 than from 6 to 6. The ex- 
periment has been thoroughly successful. 
From the time I commenced it it has 
not been dropped and will not cease, be- 
cause it is a mode of working that is 
most efficient and economical. In 1872 
Mr. Hugh Mayson tried an experiment, 
and at the end of a year he called his 
people together, gave them a tea, and 
delivered an address to them, in which 
he said :—‘‘ We have tried this system of 
58 hours a week for one year, and I am 
bound to say that, without increasing 
the speed of my motive power, I have 
turned out as much yarn as I did when 
the hours were 60 a week.” I have 
talked with other gentlemen who have 
tried the experiment. I find manu- 
facturers at Bury, Rochdale, and other 
places who have tried the 58 hours say- 
ing the same thing. None of them had 
any desire to return to the 60 hours. 
What is more, most of them are pre- 
pared to go farther, and several assured 
me last week that they are so satisfied 
with the experiment that they are willing 
to go down to 54. My attention was 
called last Session to a large Blue Book, 
containing the evidence which was taken 
before the Select Committee on the pro- 
tection of infant life which was appointed 
on the Motion of the hon. Member for 
Salford (Mr. Charley). Many hon. 
Members of this House may not have 
made themselves acquainted with the 
revelations contained in that book, and 
such as have not I would recommend to 
turn their attention to it. AllI can say is, 
that so far as infant mortality is con- 
cerned in connection with factory work- 
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ing, the revelations which are made 
are simply horrible, a palling, and dis- 
graceful to us as a 6 ristian people, 
I believe that a reduction in the hours 
of labour which would enable women 
who are mothers the opportunity of mak- 
ing some provision for their children an 
hour or two in the morning before they 
go to the mill would have a considerable 
effect in reducing the mortality now ex- 
isting .among infants. In 1872 I first 
brought in my Bill, and attempts have 
been made eyer since to create a prejudice 
against it because it has received the 
support of trades unionists throughout 
the country; but I do not see why, if 
even trades unionists had originated 
the Bill, andI had brought it in at their 
request, it should not be considered by 
the House upon its merits. But they 
have had nothing to do with it. They 
only give it their approval and support, 
and I say that it would be a disgrace to 
them if they did not support it. If they did 
not sympathize with such a measure their 
associations would be asham and a selfish 
sham too. But these associations also 
support the Bill of the hon. Member for 
Derby (Mr. Plimsoll) for the protection 
of the lives of our seamen ; and it would 
be just as reasonable to advance as an 
argument against the Bill of the hon. 
Member for Derby, that the trades 
unionists are in its favour—having voted 
thousands of pounds for its support—as 
it is to urge it against my Bill. I 
hold, Sir, that it is no discredit to 
working-men or trades unionists that 
they should so act. On the contrary, 
I say that it greatly redounds to their 
honour. The first object, then, of 
the measure which I ask the House 
to read a second time, is to raise 
the age of half-timers from eight years 
to 10, so that no child can enter a 
mill to work until he is 10 years old. 
That proposal I make in consideration 
of the question of health and education. 
My second object is to raise the age of 
full-timers to 14 years, unless they can 
pass, and have passed a minimum stan- 
dard of education; and I am almost 
ashamed to say that I have selected the 
famous Third Standard which was the 
subject of debate last night. I have 
selected that miserable Standard, be- 
cause there are so many children in 
mills under that age who would have to 
work hard until they were 13 before they 
would be able topass even that Standard, 
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and it would be too hard to impose a 
labour disability to. begin with upon 
children who are not now able to pass 
that Standard. In the third place, I 
propose to reduce the hours of labour 
of women and young persons to 54 
a-week ; for five days, nine and a half 
hours a-day, and the balance on Satur- 
day. And in the fourth place, I pro- 

se to repeal an exemption, which has 

een allowed for 30 years in favour 
of silk throwsters, and which has caused 
much trouble. Silk throwsters have the 

ivilege as they call it, and stand firmly 
= it, of employing as half-timers, 
children of from eight to 11 years of 
age, and when they have reached 11, 
the little boys and girls so employed be- 
come full-timers, receive no more educa- 
tion, and work 60 hours a-week. I pro- 
pose by this Bill to abolish that exemp- 
tion, which I do not suppose that any 
Home Secretary would wish to defend. 
It is true that my Bill applies to textile 
fabrics only, and why do I propose so to 
limit its application? The fact is that 
Parliament has legislated upon this sub- 
ject piecemeal, and it would be impos- 
sible for any private Member to hope to 
pass a measure that would deal with 
all the industrial employments of the 
Kingdom. For, in the first place, he 
would have to consolidate all the Factory 
Acts, and that would require all the tact, 
management, and ability of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Home Secretary, 
and would occupy the House the greater 
partoftheSession. As a private Member, 
therefore, it is not for me to attempt 
such a task; and if I were to do so I 
should bring around me ten times the 
number of my present opponents, and 
render the possibility of passing this 
Bill much more difficult. Now, the 
number of persons employed in the 
manufacture of textile fabrics in 1847, 
was 544,876, of whom 363,796 were 
classed as children, young persons, and 
women ; giving therefore 66 per cent of 
those whose labour was subject to re- 
striction against 34 per cent of adult 
males. In the year 1870, the persons so 
employed had risen in round numbers to 
about 1,000,000; and of these about 74 
per cent were women, children, and 
young persons, 26 per cent only being 
males over 18 years of age. Thus the 
restriction on the hours of labour largely 
increased the employment of women. 
The women and young girls were 
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557,000, and taking the average of 
several mills, it is calculated that there 
are 184,000 mothers working in the 
manufacture of textile fabrics. The 
way they got at these Returns was this. 
A certain number of mills in a district 
were taken, the work-people employed 
in them classified, and then an average 
struck over the Kingdom. Mr. Baker, 
in his last Return, states that 23 percent 
of the women employed in mills are 
married; and then, when he goes into 
the cotton districts, he says that the 
married women are estimated at 26 
per cent, in the flax districts 28 per 
cent, and in some cases more. But 
let the number of mothers be taken 
at 120,000 only, instead of 184,000, 
I hold that it is quite enough for my 
argument, and to justify legislation. The 
Bill now before the House was at first 
opposed on two grounds—first, that there 
were not sufficient reasons on the grounds 
of health and education for interference ; 
and, secondly, that if Parliament did 
interfere, the result would be ruinous to 
the manufacturing interest, and inquiry 
was demanded. Lord Aberdare, then 
Home Secretary, granted that inquiry, 
and agreed to make the inquiry both 
with respect to the statistics of health 
and the conditions of the life in mills, 
and also through the Foreign Office, the 
probable effeets of such a change on our 
export trade. What has been the result 
of that inquiry ? Two gentlemen were ap- 
pointed to conduct it, inwhom this House 
ought to have the utmost confidence. 
Dr. Bridges was one; a most competent 
and capable man, who had been a Poor 
Law Inspector and a Factory Inspector 
—a man of the soundest judgment and 
most impartial character that I ever met 
with in my life. The other was Dr. 
Holmes, who is, I believe, the chief 
surgeon to the Metropolitan police; and 
these gentlemen reported that they found 
sufficient facts to warrant them in saying 
that the Bill ought to pass, with some 
additional restrictions as to the employ- 
ment of women for a certain period after 
confinement. Here I should like to call 
the attention of the House to some of the 
statistics of health which apply to the 
cotton trade. One of the grounds on 
which complaint is made of the pro- 
posed reduction of hours, is the increased 
pressure of the work upon them. Will 


the House be good enough to listen to a 


few statistics relating to cotton only? In 
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the year 1850, there were 21,000,000 of 
spindles in that trade. In 1871, there 
were 33,000,000 spindles, being an in- 
crease of 57 per cent. In the year 1850, 
there were 250,000 looms, and in 1871, 
there were 405,000 looms, or an increase 


of 62 per cent. In the year 1850, the 
quantity of cotton consumed amounted 
to 580,000,000 lbs., and in 1871 to 
1,137,000,000 lbs., representing an in- 
crease of no less than 96 percent. Now, 
as to the number of hands employed. 
In the year 1850, the number of hands 
employed was 331,000, and in 1871, the 
number was 450,000 ; showing that while 
there was an increase in the consump- 
tion of cotton amounting to 96 per cent, 
an increase in the number of looms 
amounting to 62 per cent, and in the 
number of spindles amounting to 57 per 
cent, the increase in the number of hands 
employed was only 36 or 37 per cent. 
This increased amount of work was due 
to the introduction of improved machi- 
nery; but the House will bear in mind 
that improved machinery and increased 
speed imply the exercise of greater 
watchfulness, a closer attention, and the 
putting of a greater strain upon the 
workmen. But I will not further dwell 
upon that question, but refer the House 
to the valuable Reports of Drs. Brydges 
and Holmes. And now with regard to 
deaths. I wish to give the statistics 
upon that point which relate to four 
large cotton towns in Lancashire, and to 
four rural districts, or partly rural and 
partly manufacturing, compare them to- 
gether, and with all England. I holdin 
my hand the last Return of the Regis- 
trar General of the death rate per 
100,000 of the population during the 
last decade from all causes and of all 
ages; and I find that the average of the 
deaths from all causes in all England 
was 2,242 per 100,000 ; that in Manches- 
ter, it was 3,280 per 100,000; that in 
Oldham, it was 2,556 per 100,000; that 
in Blackburn, it was 2,576 per 100,000 ; 
and that in Preston, it was 2,785 per 
100,000—making an average in these 
four cotton manufacturing towns of 
2,799 as against 2,242 for England. I 
will now take the four partly rural and 
partly manufacturing districts. These 
are—Garstang, 1,846 ; Lancaster, 2,197; 
Ulverston, 2,065; Clitheroe, 2,034; 
giving an average mortality of 2,035 
as against 2,799 in the purely manufac- 
turing towns I have referred to, Again, 
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the average of the infant mortality, that 
is of children under one year old, in 
England, per 100,000 living, is 18,041 ; 
whilst the average in Manchester igs 
25,077, in Oldham 21,926, in Blackburn 
23,692, and in Preston 26,101 ; present- 
ing an average for these four towns of 
24,199 as against 18,041 for all Eng. 
land. Strange to say, the average deaths 
of children in the four mixed districts 
were 13,911 against 24,199 in the four 
purely manufacturing towns. Now, with 
regard to the deaths of children under 
five years of age, I find that the average 
per 100,000 living was in England 6,830, 
that the average of the four mixed dis- 
tricts in Lancashire was 5,029, and that 
the average of the four manufacturing 
towns I have mentioned was 9,800. 
Now, I say that that tells a tale which 
the House cannot shut its ears to. But 
there is another branch of this subject 
to which I must call the attention of the 
House, and that is the increased mor- 
tality in a particular district in Lanca- 
shire through a process which is techni- 
cally known as ‘‘sizing.”” Three or four 
years ago the attention of the Local 
Government Board was called to the 
large increase of the death rate in the 
district of Todmorden, and they sent 
down Dr. Buchanan to inquire into the 
matter, who reported that ‘‘ there would 
appear to be a great and growing ex- 
cess of lung diseases in Todmorden.” 
Now, what is the cause of this lung 
disease? It is the adulteration of the warp 
of the cloth; and Dr. Buchanan says— 

“The composition of the size, and the pro- 
portion of its ingredients, vary in different fac- 
tories and with different sizers, and the minuter 
processes, upon which depends the ability to get 
the greatest amount of size upon the warps, are 
frequently trade ‘secrets with particular sizers. 
In general terms, however, the practice of sizing 
at Todmorden, for the kinds of cloth that are 
made there, consists in putting on to the warps 
from 50 to 90 per cent of ‘size,’ one-third of 
which consists of China clay.” 


I am sorry to say that, if our cotton in- 
dustry suffers—and I am afraid it will 
suffer, I believe it will be more from 
this sizing than from almost any other 
cause. The subject has been discussed 
in the Manchester Chamber of Com- 
merce, and again and again it has been 
sap against as bringing the Eng- 
ish merchant a bad name wherever 
these cloths go, whether to India, China, 
or any other part of the world. In order 
to fix the size, jets of steam have to be 
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let into the room; the people work in 
an atmosphere of steam, and inhale a 
quantity of particles from the sizing 
which has a bad effect upon the chest 
and lungs, and the general result is a 
large increase of the death rate from 
lung disease. Dr. Buchanan bears tes- 
timony to this in his Report, to which 
hon. Members can refer for themselves, 
and from which they will find that the 
increase of lung disease is steadily going 
on in that part of Lancashire where 
“sizing” is extensively used. I must 
now—with the leave of the House— 
refer to the state of the flax trade; 
an hon. Gentleman (Mr. Dickson), who 
is connected with that trade having 
given Notice of a Motion to get rid of 
the Bill on its second reading. Now, 
what is the condition of the flax trade ? 
Let me call the hon. Member’s attention 
to the Report of the two Inspectors, 
who speak very badly indeed of that 
trade. They say in that Report— 

“We were told by a deputation of working 
men at Belfast, that their children frequently 
fainted from the heat of the spinning room; 
and this statement was confirmed by an inde- 
pendent and credible witness, and is, we believe, 
true. Another effect of the heat can easily be 
seen on the skin of the arms of the young chil- 
dren employed as doffers. A very large propor- 
tion of them have their arms covered with an 
eruption (technically known as lichen) analogous 
to the ‘prickly heat so common in the tropics.’ 
There prevails also in the flax spinning a pecu- 
liar form of fever, which almost always attacks 
those who for the first time commence working 
in flax mills, and which is called ‘ mill fever’ by 
the workpeople themselves.” 

Then Dr. Purdon speaks of it thus :— 
he is the certifying surgeon at Belfast, 
and says— 

“The flax manufacturing operatives suffer 

far more from phthisis, &c. than the other two 
classes ’’—artizan and labouring, and gentry and 
mercantile—“ nearly three-fifths of those that 
die annually being taken off by diseases of the 
respiratory organs, while in the other two classes 
the ‘average amounts to about two-fifths; and 
in carrying our investigation into the fatality 
of the different branches of the manufacture, 
we see that the death-rate among those employed 
in the preparing-rooms is exceedingly high— 
being 31 per 1,000. 
What is his recommendation with regard 
to the flax trade? He goes fully into 
it. I have not read the worst part of it. 
He says— 

“1. That no half-timers be allowed to work 
before they are 10 years of age. 2. That no 
half-timers, and no child under 15 years be 
employed in the unhealthy processes. 3. A 
thorough system of ventilation should be car- 
ried out.. 4. The wearing of the ‘Baker Res- 
pirator’ made compulsory.” 
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He also says— 


“To lessen as much as possible the deaths 

among children, no mother should be allowed to 
work within two months from the birth of a 
child.” 
That view is confirmed by Messrs- 
Holmes and Brydges. Itis further con- 
firmed by Mr. Daniel Walker, the Go- 
vernment Inspector in his last Report, 
who says— 

“In some of those mills I have seen the 
thermometer at nearly 90 degrees, the rooms 
filled with steam, and the floors flooded with 
water thrown from the spindles, while the clothes 
of the workpeople, principally women, were 
completely saturated, caused by the condensed 
steam.” 


Well, Sir, I think I have said enough 
to make it obvious that children of 
eight years of age cannot pursue this 
kind of occupation and grow up to be 
strong men and women. They become 
stunted in their bodies and stunted in 
their minds, and develop into very poor 
men and women. Surely, then, as 
guardians of the interests of the country, 
this House ought to take care to do 
what it can to ensure the continuance of 
a healthy race of people. Remember 
that the area of culturable land is being 
more and more circumscribed every 
year. The extension of our towns, the 
development of mining and railway en- 
terprize, are constantly trenching on the 
land, which is every year being culti- 
vated with fewer and fewer hands; and 
the probability is, that the decrease 
of the agricultural population will be 
much greater in the next, than it has 
been in the past 10 years. How, then, 
are we to maintain the vigour of our 
population if we continue to allow these 
young children to go into the mills? 
Why should we be behind the Germans 
and Swiss, who have gone so far beyond 
us? In Basle and Zurich no child is 
allowed to be employed in a silk mill 
until he has reached the age of 12 years. 
I propose by my Bill 10 years. In Ger- 
many they have long raised the age to 12 
years, and both in Germany and Switzer- 
land the child has to pass a standard of 
education much higher than our Sixth 
Standard. I should like the hon. Mem- 
ber for Dungannon (Mr. Dickson) to 
know that I this morning received a 
letter from a large flax spinner at Cole- 
raine, in which is the following pas- 
sage— 

“To-day I received a copy of a Bill to amend 
the Factory Acts; and so far from disapproving 


j of it, I consider that, with the alteration of 
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eight hours in the winter and 10 in the sum- 
mer, it would be a great, advantage to us, all. 
The hours on cold winter mornings are too much 
for delicate women and children, who are the 
majority of hands employed in flax-spinning.” 
That letter is signed ‘‘ Lawrence, Bro- 
thers, Coleraine.” As bearing upon the 
health of Lancashire, a remarkable 
statement is made by Messrs. Brydges 
and Holmes with respect to what was 
observed during the Cotton Famine. It 
is to this effect—that when the people 
of Lancashire had to contend with the 
Cotton Famine, and had to subsist 
on the barest necessaries of life, the 
death-rate fell enormously, and my right 
hon. Friend the Member for the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh (Mr. Lyon Playfair) 
made a Report 20 years ago in which 
he showed that when trade was bad 
infant mortality fell materially, and that 
in good times the rate of mortality rose 
again. I wish now to direct the atten- 
tion of the House and of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Home Secretary to the 
subject of half-time education. On the 
question of education it is much easier 
to arrive at results on which all can 
agree than on that of health. The Educa- 
tion Aid Society of Manchester, of which 
my hon. Friend near me (Sir Thomas 
Bazley) was the President, made a Report 
in 1868-9, on the subject of half-time 
education, and this is their Report— 

“ Factory schools,” they say, “ have been less 
efficient than is generally supposed. The fol- 
lowing statistics of a sewing school, a 
by the Provident Society in Manchester during 
the late cotton crisis, will create little surprise. 
The number of young women from 16 to 23 
years of age that B gy through the sewing 
school was 963. Only 199 could read and write. 
There can be no doubt the great proportion of 
these young women had been okies factory 
schools.” 

That paper is signed by Mr. Bremner, 
of Manchester, and by Mr. Mayson, the 
honorary Secretaries. But they make 
still more frightful revelations than that 
about the state of education. Well, in 
1868 and 1869, before the Elementary 
Education Act was debated in this House, 
I took some pains to satisfy myself with 
regard to the education of the industrial 
population. With that view, I examined 
my own mill, and got some of my friends 
to examine theirs ; sending the forms, in 
which the results were to be recorded, 
to Manchester, Stockport, and other 
places. Now, there is one town which 
always stood in an eminent position for 
its educational advantages, and no town 
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has ever made such educational provi- 
sion as Stockport. When, therefore, the 
Education Act came into operation, 
Stockport had an excess of school ac- 
commodation: it had the best Sunday 
schools in the country; it had capital 
night schools, and a wonderful supply of 
day schools. I wrote to a friend there, 
and asked him to be good enough to test 
the educational condition of his children, 
and this is what he wrote to me in reply. 
It is dated the 2nd of December, 1869, 
and he says— 

“We employ 154 children and young persons, 
and we classify them as follows:—95_half- 
timers; 55 full-timers; 30 cannot write; 18 
write wretchedly ; 6 only moderately ; 45 cannot 
do the simplest sum in arithmetic; 109 can do 
the first and second rules; 14 cannot read a 
line ; 100 can read but very poorly ; and 40 only 
can read well. The religious knowledge of 
those who attend Sunday school is moderate ; 
but their general knowledge is very poor indeed. 
It is, in fact, as a general rule, gross ignorance ; 
and I find it generally admitted that the half- 
time education is most defective.’’ 


He further says— 


“The certifying surgeons in this district say 
that of 2,000 children who passed as half-timers, 
not 400 could read decently.” 


That was Stockport before the Educa- 
tion Act! I certainly did expect, when 
the measure of my right hon. Friend 
(Mr. W. E. Forster) came into opera- 
tion, that Stockport would have pre- 
sented a very different result; for it 
was the first town to take the mat- 
ter in hand. It established a school 
board immediately. It had no new 
school-houses to build, and it put the 
compulsory clauses of the Act into ope- 
ration at once. Now, I have something 
more to say about Stockport which tells 
a bad tale. The first thing which struck 
me when I obtained the statistics was 
the remarkable disproportion in the 
ages of the children. It appeared that 
the number of children attending effi- 
cient schools was 7,862. Of these 1,013 
were 9 years of age; 866 10 years; 706 
11 years; and only 457, 12 years. Now, 
how was it that there were 1,013 
children 9 years of age, and only 457 
at 12 years of age? They ought to 
have been at school. The result of my 
inquiry was that I found that children 
are worked in that town under 8 years 
of age, and are passed as full-timers 
long before they reach the age of 13. 
In truth, the Factory Acts are broken. 
Imake this statement, not from my own 
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knowledge, or upon my own responsi- 
bility oe make is'epen the sespacatbiite 
of the school board of Stockport, and 
the Chairman of that Board is himself a 
large cotton spinner. They themselves 
were so struck with these facts that they 
instituted an inquiry as to what the rea- 
son could be for the half-timers being 
in such a bad educational condition ; and 
they ascertained that of the 7,862 chil- 
dren, only 41 had reached the Sixth 
Standard, which was positively a de- 
crease. That was in the month of Octo- 
ber, 1873. On the 5th of February this 
year, and the Report is signed by Mr. 
Smethurst, the Clerk to the Board, 
they state that there are in Stockport 
2,524 half-timers, of whom 1,712, or 
nearly 68 per cent, had not reached 
Standard II, while 108 were under 8 
years of age. I should like to call at- 
tention to the way in which the ages 
goup. At 8 years there are 269, at 9 
years 603, at 10 years 560, at 11 years 
557, and at 12 years 402, where there 
ought to be at least 600. The conclu- 
sion of the Board is that the Factory 
and Workshops Acts are being regularly 
violated in Stockport. They say that 
nearly 68 per cent of the half-timers of 
Stockport have not reached Standard IT 
of the Education Code. That being the 
case, what chance is there of educating 
this class of children if we are to trust 
only to the present factory system and 
the present half-time system? Well, I 
at once wrote again to my friend, and 
asked—‘‘ How do you account for their 
absence from school?” My friend writes 
me as follows— 


“The reason assigned by the Chairman for 
so few being found at school is as follows :— 
That many such children are passed by the cer- 
tifying surgeon because they have the appear- 
ance of being 13 years of age. The chairman 
is a mill-owner. rf expressed doubt of the cor- 
rectness of his opinion, but he assured me they 
were the facts of many such cases.’’ 


Singularly enough, when my Bill was 
coming on for second reading, the 
Teachers’ Association of Stockport wrote 
tome. They say they want to raise the 
age to 10 years. They say further— 
“They know that children are passed between 
11 and 13 as over 18. The question with the 
Factory Surgeon is, as the Factory Act puts it 
—have they the appearance of 13?” 
I have other letters to the same effect, 
some from clergymen in. Lancashire, 
which I shall be happy to place in the 
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hands of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Home Secretary. I think I have now 
said almost enough about the education 
question. Mr. Steele reports the same 
thing of Preston. He says— 
“Throughout the whole of Preston, which 
has an average attendance of more than 11,000, 
I do not think that 100 children have been pre- 
sented this year in the Sixth Standard.” 
Mr. Kennedy reports just as badly of 
Oldham, and Mr. Smith, the Govern- 
ment Inspector of Schools for the county 
of Chester, says that the children are 
passed too early, and he makes four 
suggestions which I think are well 
worthy the attention of the Government. 
The first is, that no child should be em- 
ployed in factory labour until the age 
of 10 years ; second, that the Registrar’s 
certificate should accompany the child at 
his work; third, that no child should 
be employed without having a school- 
master’s certificate that he has passed 
Second Standard, New Code; and, fourth, 
no child should be employed without a 
certificate of health and capacity for 
work from the visiting surgeon. Now, 
as to young persons and women, I 
have told the House that there are 
574,000 females engaged in textile 
manufactures who are above the age of 
13 years. The House has heard about 
flax spinning and cotton spinning, and 
I ask the House, as a large proportion 
of these females are between 13 and 18 
years of age, whether that is not the 
most critical period in the life of awoman, 
and whether a strain put upon them be- 
tween those ages is not likely to result 
—indeed, I am flooded with letters to 
the effect—in phthisis, in indigestion, 
in pulmonary diseases of various kinds, 
and in a great deal of uterine disease. 
I need say no more, however, upon 
that subject. But it has been attribu- 
ted to me that I desire to place mothers 
in the position of half-timers. There 
is nothing of that kind in my Bill, 
and I never contemplated any such 
thing. Indeed, if anybody had proposed 
it, I should have been one of its strongest 
opponents. Any one who knows any- 
thing of the internal economy of a cotton 
mill, and the habits of the work-people, 
would know better than to make ma- 
ternity a disqualification for employ- 
ment. Nothing but temptation, vice, and 
crime would result from such a quali- 
fication; but when women, after being 
delivered of children, return to the mill 
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at the end of three days, surely something 
ought to be done in order to prevent the 
danger and the indecency of their so 
doing. I should be the last, however, to 
prevent married women from being em- 
ployed in the mills. A good deal has been 
said about the jealousy of female labour 
on the part of the men. But I ask any 
man in the House, who has’ experience 
as an employer of factory labour, whe- 
ther he can take upon himself to say 
that the men wish to turn the women 
out of the mills. Why, Sir, it is an 
absurdity upon the face of it. The fact 
is that employers like to encourage 
the employment of entire families, and 
for a husband to desire to turn his 
wife out of the mill, or a brother to 
turn out his sister, is really too ab- 
surd to be regarded with complac- 
ency. Ihave known, it is true, a few 
eases where men have endeavoured to 
limit the labour of women. I have 
always stood out against it. But, Sir, 
it is not the working classes who have 
any jealousy of the employment of 
women. There is much less of that 
feeling among them than among the 
professional classes. The difficulty on 
that subject is to be found among the 
doctors and the learned professions. It 
is they who will not endure to see women 
in competition with them. And I repeat 
that it has never entered into the heads 
of the factory workers of Lancashire and 
Yorkshire to turn women out of the 
mills. Sir, if this Bill of mine becomes 
law, one result will be increased employ- 
ment for women. The children will be 
two years older before entering the mill, 
and one year longer half timers. The 
work which now falls upon children will 
fall upon the older girls, and that of the 
girls will fall upon the women. I should 
be sorry to do anything that would have 
the effect of decreasing female employ- 
ment. I would much rather increase it. 
There are too many avenues of employ- 
ment barred to women that ought to be 
open to them, and I trust that the time 
is not distant when the common sense 
of men will open those avenues to them. 
When I am told that women need no 
protection, I answer that I, for one, 
will never be a party to any measure 
that would take women from under the 
protection of the Factory Acts. And if 
it is done, the responsibility for it must 
rest upon this House and upon the Go- 
vernment, not upon me. Then I am 
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told that this Bill will have the indirect 
effect of restricting adult labour. Why, 
all factory legislation has had the same 
effect. Ifyou take the adult women out 
of the Bill it would have the same effect 
in almost all the large mills; and if you 
protect the children and young persons 
and reduce the hours of labour for 
the women you reduce the hours of the 
men. I come now to the last point with 
respect to which I have to trouble the 
House; that is, the dread of foreign 
competition. Let me refer the House, 
though I fear I have already detained it 
very long, certainly much longer than I 
had intended, to the statistics of the ex- 
ports and imports of this country in 
cotton goods. If I take the five years 
from 1849 to 1853, both inclusive, I 
find that we exported in that period 
cotton goods tothe value of £114,500,000, 
and in the five years ranging from 1866 
to 1870 £280,000,000, being an increase 
in the exports of cotton manufactures 
amounting to £103,500,000, or 144 per 
cent. I will now take the cotton goods 
that were imported in those same pe- 
riods; and every hon. Member knows 
that England is a market where no 
favour or affection is shown for any ma- 
nufacture. In fact this country is the 
depot market for the world’s manufac- 
tures. Everything comes here that is 
to be sold cheap. Ifthe Belgian or the 
Frenchman has too much stock, it is to 
England that he sends it, and we dis- 
tribute it over the whole world. What 
then, was the amount of our imports as 
against these enormous exports in these 
quinquennial periods? During the first 
five years from 1849 to 1853, they were 
of the value of £3,500,000, and in the 
second five years from 1866 to 1870 they 
were £5, 900,000 ; asagainst £114,500,000 
and £280,000,000 respectively. Well, 
that I think does not look as if we were 
going to lose our cotton trade at pre- 
sent. Mr. Hugh Mason discussed this 
uestion at the Manchester Chamber of 
ommerce, and this is what he said :— 
“For many years past they had never been 
assembled at the annual meeting of that cham- 
ber, without an attempt being made to frighten 
them with the bugbear of foreign competition 
in the cotton trade. He read in The Times a 
few days ago the startling fact,based upon official 
statistical returns, that about the year 1860, the 
export from this country of cotton cloth attained, 
for the first time, the amount of 1,000,000,000 
yards ; in 1860, the export of cotton cloth, for 
the first time, attained theamount of 2,000,000,000 
yards; and in the year 1870, just passed, the 
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export of manufactured cotton goods from this 
country attained, for the first time, the amount 
of 3,000,000,000 yards. So that, notwithstand- 
ing the facilities for many yore enjoyed by the 
foreign cotton spinners, of buying in this coun- 
try the very best machinery that can be made, 
and the facilities which countries like Belgium, 
with seaports, enjoyed equally with ourselves, 
for the free and cheap import of the raw mate- 
rial—notwithstanding the advance of the rates 
of wages of the operatives employed in our fac- 
tories—and notwithstanding the considerable 
diminution in the hours of labour that had taken 
place during the two decades to which he had 
referred, the fact remained, that we had almost 
undisputed possession of the home trade, and 
our foreign trade had increased from 1,000,000,000 
yards to 3,000,000,000 yards.” 
My hon. Friend (Sir Thomas Bazley) 
said something last year about Russia, 
India, Switzerland, and Belgium. Now, 
with regard to Russia, I hold in my 
hand a Report of Mr. Redgrave on the 
Russian cotton trade, from which I gather 
that he finds—and this is my own experi- 
ence everywhere—that the cheaper the 
people work, the longer hours they work, 
and the more wretchedly they live, the 
more easy it is to compete with them in 
the markets of the world. It is a singu- 
lar fact; but it seems to be in the in- 
verse ratio, and that cheap labour, as 
it is called, is the dearest in the long run. 
“In Russia,” says Mr. Redgrave, “ the fac- 
tories work night and day—150 hours a-week— 
there being two sets of workers, each working 
75 hours per week. Taking the year round, 
they do not produce more than an English mill 
working 60 hours a-week.”’ 
This implies that the conditions are such 
as to make it impossible for Russia to 
compete with us unless she places a 
heavy embargo upon British manufac- 
tures. There is not a neutral market in 
the world to which England sends a bale 
of cotton cloth where any other manu- 
facturer could live. No foreign country 
sends cotton goods to India. There is 
no competition there. But the Germans 
and the Swiss are doing this. They are 
cultivating the intelligence of their 
people, and developing their taste. The 
result is, that there is a great increase 
of enterprise among the German and 
Swiss merchants, who are now interfer- 
ing with our trade in the Straits, in 
South America, and in the other mar- 
kets of England for fancy articles. It 
is said that the trade follows the flag. 
I believe that the trade follows the man : 
the man who has enterprise, the man 
who has intelligence, the man who has a 
knowledge of languages—that is the man 
who is successful. Switzerland has made 
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her silk trade what it is by that means. 
Next, there is that bugbear of India. 
India, we are told, is beginning to 
manufacture her own cloths, and I saw 
by a newspaper which I took up the 
other day that a deputation from the 
Factory Employers’ Association, at Man- 
chester, had recently gone to the Mar- 
quess of Salisbury about the Cotton 
Supply of India. Now, I am bound to 
give the gentlemen who oppose my Bill 
the credit of being the most energetic 
and persevering men that I know. For 
the most part they are rich Manchester 
men. They opposed Lord Ashley: they 
opposed the late Mr. Fielden: the same 
men have opposed everybody else who 
has taken up the factory question, and at 
last they are opposing me. These men, 
however, did good service in their way 
during the agitation for the repeal of the 
Corn Laws. They have been good and 
useful men in many respects. They 
know how to manage the Press, and keep 
up an agitation. But they remind me 
of nothing so much as a stage army, 
where the contending hosts are repre- 
sented by a dozen or two men who are 
constantly passing in front and behind 
the scenes, and by a rapid and judi- 
cious change of helmets and uniforms 
are ever appearing as a new force. So 
with these gentlemen. They came be- 
fore us first as individual employers ; 
then as a federation of employers; 
next, as the Chamber of Commerce; 
and now as the Factory Employers’ As- 
sociation. But the same gentlemen play 
the same leading characters, and eos 
the dramatis persone in all the principal 
parts. Well, the other day they went 
to the Marquess of Salisbury about 
India. At that interview Mr. Ashworth 
said— 

“What was manufactured in India made 
little difference in the calculation. Of late 
years labour had been found to be worth more 
in agriculture than hand-loom work. The few 
mills that existed in Bombay were of doubtful 
tenure, and not very profitable, nor were they 
80 large as to affect the magnitude of the trade 
in this country.” 

Well, I do not want any better evi- 
dence respecting the competition in the 
cotton trade of India than the evi- 
dence of Mr. Ashworth. Then, with 
regard to Switzerland, I find that they 
do not in some Cantons send their 
children to the mills before the age 
of 14, that they are increasing their 
wages enormously, and at the same time 
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are reducing the hours of work. But 
what do they owe their position to? 
The answer is—to their water power, 
cheap labour, and unrestricted hours. 
To which I am inclined to rejoin with 
Mr. Burchell in Goldsmith’s novel, 
‘‘Fudge!”’ For what really makes the 
Swiss manufactures successful is that 
the workpeople are an educated people, 
and that the trade is depending on the 
intelligence of the people. I asked a large 
employer of labour in Switzerland the 
other day what was the cause of their 
being able to take away the ribbon 
manufacture from the French; and his 
reply was—‘‘ We beat them by an edu- 
cated people.” Now, that is the secret 
upon which we shall have to rely for 
the continued success of our industry as 
a nation. As to France, her population 
is declining both in numbers and phy- 
sigue. There has been an inquiry in 
France on the subject of the state of 
the industrial population, and the 
Commission which conducted it report 
that, whereas, to obtain 10,000 con- 
scripts fit to bear arms, in 10 agricultu- 
ral departments, 4,029 have to be re- 
jected on account of physical defects, in 
the Marne, the Seine Inférieure, and 
l’Eure, the proportion rejected is 14,451. 
This result the French Commissioners 
attribute to the overworking of their 
women and of their children in early 
years. I come now to the last coun- 
try on the Continent—and if any coun- 
try can stand against us in manu- 
facturing competition, this can ; I refer 
to Belgium. Belgium has a fine geo- 
graphical position, a splendid seaboard, 
good harbours, and great natural re- 
sources ; coal and iron side by side; a 
most industrious population, a people 
never weary of work; and a complete 
and cheap railway system: if any coun- 
try could compete with us, it is Belgium. 
Not only does Belgium possess these ad- 
vantages, but she also works her chil- 
dren from eight years of age, and no- 
body could get out of human nature 
more labour than the Belgians get out 
of their women. And what is the result? 
Here is the Report of Mr. Kennedy, in 
reply to an application from Mr. Ash- 
worth, and the Treasurer and Secretary 
of the Factory Occupiers’ Association. 
He says— 

“The factory operatives here live wretchedly ; 


their chief food consists of potatoes and dry 
bread. They inhabit small huts, many of them 
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unfloored, and sleep on sacks filled with straw, 
with a sort of blanket made of coarse tow for 
bed-covering. . . . . All mill ds wear 
blouses and wooden shoes.” 


Then what does he say about the chil- 
dren? Speaking of Alost, Ninove, and 
Termonde, he reports— 


“In these three places, and in the smaller 
factories mye yer Sa this part of Flanders, the 
proportion of children employed is very large, 
and has a marked effect, both physical and 
moral, on the people.” 


The reporter, in giving a resumé of the 
condition of the Belgian operatives, 
says— 


“The state of the labour question in Belgium 
shows that it has been exhaustively discussed 
by all competent authorities throughout the 
country, and that no solution of the difficulty 
has yet been found. It can be stated that the 
opinions of the Chambers of Commerce, always 
excepting those of Liege and Verviers—which, 
undoubtedly, represented the most prosperous 
and intelligent industrial districts in Belgium— 
of all the learned and philanthropical societies, 
of the public generally, and of the occupiers of 
large factories, are in favour of a law regulating 
the labour of women and children in factories 
and mines. All equally deplore the increasing 
moral and physical degeneracy of the working 
classes, which they attribute to the premature 
employment of children, and to the consequent 
absence of instruction. At the last census, in 
1866, out of a total population of 4,839,000, 
more than one half, 2,548,742 were returned as 
being unable either to read or write.” 


I ask, then, is England to cede her com- 
mercial and manufacturing superiority 
to a degraded, ignorant, and dege- 


nerate race like this? Who are the 
men who are engaged in promoting this 
Bill, which is supposed will be the ruin 
of the manufacturing industry of the 
country? Some of the greatest captains 
of industry in the country are support- 
ers of the Bill. Are they the men who 
would ruin trade and commerce? Nine- 
teen-twentieths of all I possess is in- 
vested in English industry. The hon. 
Gentleman opposite, one of the Members 
for Manchester, comes to give it his sup- 
port. The hon. Member for Bury, too, 
has been one of my strongest supporters. 
My hon. Friend the Member for Burnley, 
my hon. Friend the Member for Bristol, 
my hon. Friend the Member for Preston, 
my hon. Friend the Member for the 
East Riding, my right hon. Friend the 
Member for Bradford, and my right 
hon. Friend the Member for Mont- 
rose— the men who are the very 
leaders and captains of the industry of 
this country—are all of them supporters 
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of this Bill. And are these the men who 
would ruin the industry of the country ? 
Do the manufacturers fear these? And 
why do they now wish to delay by 
asking for inquiry? I trust that the 
right hon. Gentleman the Home Se- 
cretary will deal frankly with us. I 
believe he will, for it was said to me 
this morning by a Member of the 
House, who is a large manufacturer, 
that the people who petitioned for this 
extension of the Factory Acts had been 
patient for three years, that we had 
quieted their demands by telling them 
that legislation was about to take place, 
but that if the Bill were lost to-day, we 
should have to encounter some difficul- 
ties in the manufacturing districts of the 
country. I hopenot, because in no class 
have the relations betwixt employers 
and employed been more amicable than 
in that engaged in textile manufactures. 
But who are they who indulge in these 
vaticinations of ruin? Is not my hon. 
Friend beside me (Sir Thomas Bazley) 
a living refutation of his own argu- 
ments? Have not the manufacturers 
grown both in influence and wealth? 
Are not many of them rich beyond 
the dreams of avarice? Are they 
not entering this House in ever-increas- 
ing numbers, and are they not pur- 
chasing landed estates everywhere, 
over the heads of county families? 
I trust, then, that the House will con- 
sider the Bill upon its own merits. 
I believe that whatever they sacrifice in 
order to obtain education, intelligence 
and decent lives for the workpeople will 
be amply compensated for by better 
work and better service. The right hon. 
Gentleman the present First Minister of 
the Crown has on more than one occa- 
sion during the last two or three years 
spoken in favourable terms of the prin- 
ciple of this Bill. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman said with truth that the Conser- 
vative party had always been the friend 
of the toilers, and had assisted in re- 
ducing the hours of labour, and that he 
was personally favourable to every mea- 
sure that was calculated to humanize 
the toil of the people. I trust that the 
right hon. Gentleman will not blight 
the hopes which have been excited by 
his speech at Glasgow, when he told a 
deputation of working men that, with- 
out pledging himself to anything, he 
was favourable to their cause. The right 
hon. Gentleman also told them that he 
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had communicated with many large em- 
ployers of labour and was acquainted 
with their views, and that the result of 
his deliberation and researches was, on 
the whole, favourable to the views which 
the deputation had upheld. Trusting 
that the House will not by its vote dis- 
appoint the expectations raised by the 
speeches of the right hon. Gentleman, 
I will add that in bringing forward this 
Bill, I am only advocating the cause of 
the class from which I myself have 
sprung, and to which I owe everything 
I possess in the world. It only remains 
for me to move that the Bill be now 
read a second time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Mr. Mundelia.) 


Str THOMAS BAZLEY, in moving 
as an Amendment, to leave out from 
the word “That” to the end of the 
Question, in order to add the words— 


“legislation upon interests so vast and im- 
portant as are involved in the question of 
diminishing the hours of labour in Factories 
and of further restricting the capital of the em- 
ployers, ought to originate with the Govern- 
ment rather than with a private Member, and 
with the previous inquiry of a Committee or 
Commission to report upon the merits of a 
question of such magnitude, to guide the House 
and the Government in determining whether 
any and what Amendments are needed,” 


said, that the speech of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Sheffield (Mr. Mundella) had 
proved the necessity for further conside- 
ration and inquiry, before the House, at 
the invitation of a private Member, 
entered upon legislation so important. 
He acquitted the hon. Member of any 
intentional inaccuracy, but the hon. 
Member had shown that the House was 
at present entirely dependent upon pri- 
vate sources of information, and ought 
not to legislate, except upon recorded 
evidence submitted to the House by 
means of the Committee he (Sir Thomas 
Bazley) asked for in the Amendment. 
Some stress had been laid upon the in- 
quiries conducted by Dr. Bridges and 
Mr. Holmes on the physical condition 
of the young persons employed in fac- 
tories. The disinclination of those gen- 
tlemen, however, to hear the whole truth 
was shown by the fact, that while they 
first heard the evidence in particular 
districts of the Short Time Committee, 
they declined to listen to the remarks 
tendered by several intelligent employers 
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of labour. That refusal amounted to a 
suppression of truth. It was clear that 
it was a subject on which there’ were 
many differencesof opinion, even amongst 
the working classes themselves. The 
women, for whom the legislation under 
notice was mainly intended, had never 
been consulted about it, and they cer- 
tainly ought to, before a step so impor- 
tant as that proposed was taken by 
Parliament. In fact, the women had 
volunteered some remarkable evidence 
as to their own ability to endure the 
labour imposed upon them in cotton 
factories, and they endeavoured to ob- 
tain an interview with the Home Secre- 
tary on the subject, but, whether from 
want of gallantry he knew not, the right 
hon. Gentleman declined to receive the 
deputation. They, however, presented 
an interesting memorial to him, in which 
they argued that the proposed legisla- 
tion was needless for its alleged purpose 
of protecting the health of the women, 
inasmuch as it was a notorious fact that 
the women employed in factories were 
as strong and robust as the women of 
the rich and idle classes. That, he 


thought, entirely disproved the asser- 
tion of the hon. Member as to the de- 


plorable condition of our women and 
children. The fact was that the hon. 
Member had dealt with the sensational 
aspects of the case, and by so doing, 
had thoroughly justified the appoint- 
ment of an inquiry into the matter. The 
hon. Member stated that the hours of 
work were 10 and 11 on the Continent, 
but he (Sir Thomas Bazley) asserted 
that they were generally 12 hours a-day. 
In Russia they were even longer. He 
could say from his own knowledge, that 
we had once an immense market for 
various fabrics in Russia; but for many 
years we had not been exporters to that 
country, except to an inconsiderable ex- 
tent. The hon. Member said that no 
goods came from Belgium to invade our 
markets; but he could tell him that 
there was a large exportation of Belgian 
manufactures, and that we had a large 
trade indirectly with Belgium. In France 
there had been a rapid increase of manu- 
factures, and when the Commercial 
Treaty was made with England the late 
Emperor made large advances to spin- 
ners to enable them to ‘compete with 
their English rivals. The hon. Member 
spoke with something like contempt of 
foreign competition, but one of the most 
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important improvements in a certain 
branch of manufactures was not invented 
here, but in France. The French artists 
were quite equal to our own, and Eng- 
lish manufacturers had great difficulty 
in holding their own against foreign 
competition. The hon. Member had 
read an extract from the speech of the 
Prime Minister at Glasgow to justify 
his belief in the sympathy and agree- 
ment that existed between the right hon. 
Gentleman and the Short Time Commit- 
tee. He (Sir Thomas Bazley) also had 
read the right hon. Gentleman’s speech 
at Glasgow, and he admired his wisdom 
and prudence in saying that ‘‘ the rights 
of labour cannot be fully enjoyed if there 
be any limit to employment.” The object 
of the present Bill, however, was ex- 
pressly to limit employment, and it was 
for the House to determine to what ex- 
tent that limitation ought to be carried. 
The effect of the Bill also would be that 
while it diminished the hours it would 
increase the price of labour, which would 
be extremely prejudicial to commerce. 
It was said that the present Acts were 
evaded, but, if so, by all means let us 
have such an administration of the law 
as would prevent the continuance of 
those abuses ; but that was exceptional 
legislation founded upon communica- 
tions made to his hon. Friend by inte- 
rested parties. He would admit that 
the present law was one of the most 
beneficial ever passed; but, as foreign 
competition was rapidly pressing upon 
us, he exhorted the House to take time 
to consider the question before it ex- 
tended the present Acts. He hoped Her 
Majesty’s Government would take a 
policy of their own, and not give way 
to the request of those who sought to 
limit labour, and so create influences 
hurtful to the commercial interests of 
Great Britain. To show the importance 
of the interests concerned, he might 
state that the capital invested in the 
industries which would be affected 
by the proposed legislation was com- 
puted to amount to something like 
£200,000,000 sterling, and if the Bill 
passed, much of the machinery in our 
factories would be reduced in value to a 
considerable extent, a result which could 
be nothing but disastrous to our manu- 
facturers. The practical working of such 
a Bill, too, would be equally injurious 
to the agricultural and the commercial 
interests. The hon.. Member pro- 
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posed a reduction of six hours a-week, 
or about one-tenth of the present hours 
of labour. The first result would be to 
reduce the consumption of raw material 
by 10 per cent, and to reduce the de- 
mand for sheep’s wool to even a greater 
extent. Were the agricultural interest 
prepared, without further inquiry, to 
allow the value of their property to be 
brought down by legislation of that 
kind? The Bill would not only be 
disastrous to growers of wool, but would 
affect injuriously the prices of silk, jute, 
and flax. He doubted whether it would 
be possible to retrieve the damage which 
such a measure would inflict upon our 
foreign trade. Instead of such unreal 
philanthropy, the House ought to endea- 
vour to improve the homes and comforts 
of the people, and teach them better to 
employ the leisure they now had. Besides 
foreign competition in manufactures, 
which was very serious, our exports of 
machinery and metals to Belgium, Ame- 
rica, and other places, were rapidly 
increasing. Last. year we exported 
£10,000,000 worth of steam engines and 
othermachinery, together withraw metals 
to the value of £41,000,000, and at the 
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present moment the principal English 
machine manufacturers were mainly oc- 
cupied in executing orders for foreign 
exportation, and not for the increase of 


trade at home. Operatives were fre- 
quently engaged to accompany the ma- 
chinery so exported. They had to work 
from 12 to 14 hours a-day; but as soon 
as the machinery was started they were 
dismissed, and they returned to England 
to complain of the long hours of labour 
in foreign countries. In conclusion, he 
must say that having destroyed the Corn 
Law ro the House should be 
very careful of setting up another, and 
especially one so injurious as a mono- 
poly of labour, and he trusted that the 
House would do nothing without due 
investigation to determine whether his 
hon. Friend or himself was right. The 
hon. Member concluded by moving the 
Amendment of which he had given 
Notice. 

Mr. CROSSLEY said, that he ad- 
dressed the House with the diffidence 
natural to a Member who claimed its 
attention for the first time; but his 
apology for rising was, that he might 
claim to know something of the subject 
before the House. He had been long 
connected with the mercantile and manu- 
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facturing interests of this country. When 
he was about 12 yearsof age his father, 
finding that he was not making much 
progress at school, thought it would be 
a good thing to put him in his factory 
for 12 months. He accordingly took 
his part in the factory work much as the 
other boys did. The factory bell rang 
out boldly at half-past 5 every morning, 
and all were expected to be in the mill 
and at work by 6 o’clock. They were 
kept hard at it until 8 at night, with 
the exception of an hour for meals. That 
was a state of things not at all to be de- 
sired, and it was a long time before any 
legislation for shortening and regulating 
factory hours brought that system to an 
end. A considerable number of large 
employers had voluntarily reduced the 
hours of labour, but some refused to 
join in this movement. At length the 
Legislature interfered, and the first Fac- 
tory Act was passed. The manufacturers 
of that day were very much alarmed, 
but those who survived had lived long 
enough to recognize the advantage of 
that legislation. He, for one, was there 
to confess that the working of the Ten 
Hour system had been wise and provi- 
dent, and had conferred great benefits 
upon the country. In the first place, it 
insisted on all the manufacturers being 
put on the same footing; whereas, be- 
fore the Act was passed those who 
humanely and voluntarily reduced their 
working hours to 10 were placed ata 
great disadvantage with those who con- 
tinued working for 12 hours. Another 
great advantage was in enabling the 
children to be educated, and obliging 
the ‘‘half-timers”’ to be at school for a 
certain period of the day. Having said 
thus much, it was now his business to 
try and show the House that no case 
had been made out for further interfer- 
ence. He was authorized to state, as 
the result of actual inquiry, that 19-20ths 
of the worsted trade were decidedly op- 
posed to any further legislation, unless 
the Act were extended to other trades, 
and some trifling modifications were 
made in the age of the juvenile workers. 
From an intimate knowledge of the 
worsted, cotton, linen, woollen, and silk 
trades, he could state that not one of 
them could now be regarded as in a 
satisfactory condition. Those who were 
engaged in these trades felt that they 
had quite enough on their hands with- 
out the addition of any further burden, 
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such as would be imposed by this Bill. 
The woollen trade was now suffering 
from a re-action caused by the extraordi- 
nary and artificial demand created by the 
German War. The manufacturing es- 
tablishment with which he was connected 
gave employment to upwards of 6,000 
people, who worked 59 hours, and he 
was not aware that any portion of that 
large number of people or of the factory 
hands of the district had made the least 
move in favour of this Bill, or had shown 
that they were dissatisfied with the pre- 
sent state of things. Indeed, they were 
only too thankful to be as well off as 
they were, seeing that only a very few 
miles from them the mills were only 
working half-time. If the House would 
permit him, he would refer to a matter 
which, although not exactly in point, 
was a subject of pride to himself— 
namely, that, notwithstanding his firm 
employed this large number of people, 
they had not had a strike or a serious 
misunderstanding among them for the 
last 36 years. That harmonious feeling 
between his firm and their workpeople 
had been brought about by its being 
distinctly understood in the establish- 
ment, that when the hands believed they 
had a grievance, the employers were 
only too glad to remedy it, if it were 
possible; or took pains to satisfy the 
workpeople that they had no case, if it 
did not really exist. Another point of 
interest was that for the last 25 years 
his firm had exported half of their pro- 
duction to the United States, notwith- 
standing that the duty charged on their 
goods by that country amounted to 35 per 
cent on the value. During and since 
the American War that duty had been 
raised to 75 per cent on the value, and 
it would probably surprise the House to 
learn that, notwithstanding this almost 
prohibitory duty, they were still able to 
send a tolerable quantity of goods to 
that country. The American manufac- 
turers, however, who had enjoyed this 
enormous advantage for so long, and 
who had realized such large profits, were 
beginning to extend their work to such 
an extent that one particular branch of 
his firm’s trade with America had ceased 
to exist. With regard to that particu- 
lar branch of the trade, the duties im- 
posed by the United States were abso- 
lutely prohibitory. There were two other 
facts to which he was particularly anx- 
ious to call the attention of the Com- 
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mittee. Formerly in his district there 
existed a large woollen yarn trade, 
which supplied yarns to the manufac- 
turers of fancy goods at Glasgow and 
other parts of Scotland; but that trade 
had now become unprofitable in conse- 
quence of Belgium having entered into 
competition with it, and having suc- 
ceeded in transferring the whole of the 
trade in the article to itself. The figures 
were very remarkable. Belgium sent 
to this country of woollen yarn, in 1857, 
500,000lbs.; in 1860, 1,500,000lbs. ; in 
1865, 3,000,000lbs.; and in 1870, 
7,000,000lbs. In that country the 
spinners worked 72 hours per week, 
and at lower wages than were paid 
in this country. The French com- 
peted with this country both in yarn 
and in piece-goods. Where the amount 
of labour bestowed on the goods was 
trifling we could hold our own, but in 
the case of the finer classes of goods, 
where a considerable amount of labour 
and skill were required, we were simply 
nowhere. Whereas 20 years ago the 
Continental countries used to buy very 
small quantities of colonial wool in our 
London markets, they now purchased 
one-half of the whole quantity sold here. 
They could purchase the wool, take it 
abroad, spin it, and send it into the 
Bradford market as yarn, cheaper by 3d. 
or 4d. a pound than the Bradford manu- 
facturers could afford to sell it. The 
result was that there were now no less 
than 20,000 looms idle in Bradford and 
the district. With regard to the flax 
manufacture, he did not think that there 
were any serious grounds of complaint 
against it if proper precautions were 
taken to secure the health of the hands. 
For his part, he did not see how we 
in this country were to withstand the 
work that was going on on the Con- 
tinent, where the employers and em- 
ployed were uncontrolled by legislation, 
everything being done by mutual ar- 
rangement. In conclusion, his objection 
to this Bill was that legislation on this 
subject had proceeded quite far enough, 
and ought not to be extended except in 
reference to matters of detail for the 
purpose of securing the health of the 
hands. The hon. Gentleman concluded 
by seconding the Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, 
To leave out from the word “That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
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“Jegislation upon interests so vast and impor- 
tant as are involved in the question of diminish- 
ing the hours of labour in Factories and of fur- 
ther restricting ‘the capital of the employers, 
ought to originate with Government rather than 
with a ‘private Member, and with the previous 
inquiry of a Committee or Commission to report 
upon the merits of a question of such magnitude, 
to guide the House and the Government in 
determining whether any and what amendments 
are needed,’—(Sir Thomas Bazley,) 
—instead thereof. 

Question og pee ‘That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 


Question.” 


Mr. CALLENDER said, that his hon. 
Colleague (Sir Thomas Bazley) had 
spoken of the Bill as exceptional legis- 
lation; but he (Mr. Callender) might 
remind the House that protection had 
been extended to female and infant la- 
bour in factories for the last 70 years. 
The measure might be supported on two 
grounds—the necessity for further legis- 
lation on the ground of public health, 
or failing the proof of such necessity, on 
the advisability of effecting a settlement 
of the question. The former and most 
important point had been fully argued 
by the hon. Member for Sheffield (Mr. 


Mundella) ; the Medical Commissioners 
pronounced in favour of a 54-hours Bill ; 
and the long experience of Mr. Baker 


pointed in the same direction. But it 
was also expedient to settle the question, 
as for many years the tendency to shorten 
the hours of labour had become uni- 
versal, and by means of trade organiza- 
tions, nine hours had become recognized 
as a fair limit of a day’s work in those 
great industries where adult male labour 
was alone employed. How could textile 
fabrics be exempted from that rule, 
and why should women, because they 
had not organized themselves into trade 
societies, be placed at a disadvantage ? 
While he had no fear of trades unions, 
and believed their mistakes were far less 
important than the benefits they had 
conferred—such was not the opinion of 
many who opposed this Bill, and the 
course they were adopting would tend 
to create the agitation they wished to 
avoid. The attitude of the working 
classes should not be construed into in- 
difference—legislation had in former 
times afforded them relief—its beneficial 
results were now universally recognized 
—and the working classes relying on the 
Justice of their claims, and the Report 
of the Commissioners, had patiently 
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waited for the decision of the Legisla- 
ture; but if the present Bill were re- 
jected or postponed, he feared an agita- 
tion would arise, which was, in the 
interests of all concerned, much to be 
deprecated. The feeling of the work- 
ing classes had expressed itself at the 
late General Election, when this measure 
excited a deeper interest than the alleged 
merits or shortcomings of the late Ad- 
ministration. Two objections were taken 
to the Bill—he desired to speak with 
all respect of the ladies who were re- 
sponsible for a pamphlet just issued ; 
but they had no practical acquaintance 
with manufactures. Their argument 
was, that by the proposed reduction of 
working hours, it would be either more 
rofitable to employ unrestricted male 
abour, thereby throwing women out of 
employment, or that female wages must 
be reduced, and the means of honest 
living rendered more difficult. If a 
reduction of hours, from 10 to 9, would 
produce either of these results, why had 
it not done so when they were reduced 
from 12 to 10 in 1847? The Factory 
Returns of 1847 and i870 showed the 
percentage of adult male labour was 
precisely the same at each period, and 
though female labour on the Continent 
was entirely unrestricted, it was much 
less made use of than in Great Britain. 
Comparing a week of 69 hours in 1849 
with 60 hours in 1873, and making no 
allowance for reduced hours, which would 
tell still more strongly in favour of his 
argument, the wages of female workers 
had increased, varying from 58 to 77 per 
cent, while the wages of men had only 
advanced from 15 to 39 per cent. There 
was now too great a difference between 
the average wages paid to male and 
female workers to render it profitable to 
substitute one for the other, unless men 
could be induced to work 12 or 14 hours 
per day—an argument which no one 
acquainted with the labour market would 
venture to assert. A labourer or spades- 
man had not the education or mechanical 
training to perform the work of a skilled 
female operative, and the whole argu- 
ment, based on an assumption of the 
equality of the sexes, could not be seri- 
ously maintained. Jealousy, on the part 
of the self-actor minders, had been al- 
leged as the cause of this movement ; 
but these men were compelled to have 
assistants—employing members of their 
own families, they could have no interest 
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in reducing the family earnings, while 
they had the strongest motive to obtain 
the improved health, comfort, and edu- 
cation which this Bill would secure. His 
hon. Colleague had spoken of foreign 
competition. Might not the argument 
against the Bill be thus stated? It 
would— 

“Limit the labour of multitudes of men who 
are entitled to the unrestricted use of all means 
of obtaining an honest livelihood—place obsta- 
cles to the free employment of capital and machi- 
nery which may endanger the continued exten- 
sion of British manufactures and industry, which 
will reduce the time of work in this country, 
and, consequently, the production of machinery 
and workmen far below that which is found to 
exist in foreign countries.” 


Such, he apprehended, was the feeling 
of the opponents of the Bill, and the 
sentences just quoted formed the prayer 
of a Petition presented to the House in 
1847, signed by 358 firms in Lancashire 
and Cheshire, employing one-third the 
total number of persons engaged in the 
cotton trade. How far had their appre- 
hensions been verified ? Comparing 1847 
with 1873, he found that the con- 
sumption of cotton in Great Britain 
had increased from 58,441,121 bs. to 
1,246,149,910 lbs. ; exports of cotton 
manufactures from £23,333,225 to 
£77,323,720, our producing power 
from 21,000,000 spindles to 34,000,000, 
and the number of persons employed 
from 331,000 to 450,000. It might be 
alleged that the aspect of commercial 
matters was changing ; that foreign 
countries imported large quantities of 
machinery, and every invention tended 
to reduce the necessity for skilled labour. 
Let the House remember that when the 
cotton trade commenced to be the staple 
business of the country, Europe was in- 
volved in war, private property was un- 
safe, England alone afforded peace and 
security, which gave a stimulus to in- 
vention, while until the last 30 years, 
the exportation of machinery—except 
that used in preparatory processes—was 
strictly prohibited. With a happier 
state of foreign relations, and the re- 
moval of prohibitory duties which per- 
mitted that exportation of machinery of 
which his hon. Colleague complained, 
the Continental trade had largely de- 
veloped, and it would not be surprising 
to find that the virtual monopoly which 
we had so long enjoyed could no longer 
be retained. But so far from Conti- 
nental manufacturers being able to com- 
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pete against us in the open market, in 
every country except Switzerland our 
manufactures were liable to duties virtu- 
ally prohibited, and these duties being 
imposed not for revenue, but for protec- 
tion, any reduced cost of production in 
this country would be met by a corre- 
sponding increase of foreign tariffs, 

ussia had been cited as an instance 
where our productions were no longer 
required—the export of cotton yarn had 
fallen from 18,200,000 lbs. in 1845 to 
1,700,0001bs. in 1865. The highest 
number spun in that country was ‘60,” 
the value of which, in the Manchester 
market, did not exceed 1s. 4d. perlb., 
and was subject to a duty of nearly 4d. 
per lb.—a virtual prohibition. The 
hours worked in Russia were of extra- 
ordinary duration—one case being cited 
when, by a double shift of workers, 132 
hours were made per week, yet in this 
case the production per spindle was 
barely more than that of an English mill 
working 60 hours. The systematic dis- 
honesty and carelessness of the peasants 
were the source of constant and serious 
loss; irregularity of attendance necessi- 
tated the employment of an enormous 
number of supernumerary persons ; and 
the cost of female labour varied from 
8s. to 12s. per week. Taking these dis- 
advantages into account, the balance of 
cheapness was largely in favour of this 
country, and doubtless accounted for 
the high duties imposed. The national 
advantages of Belgium, its extensive 
sea-board, the possession of coal and 
iron, and the industrial habits of its 
people, rendered it most fitted to com- 
pete against this country, yet we found 
high protective duties, keeping out cot- 
ton goods. Frequent holidays and lax 
discipline reduced the hours of nominal 
work to a level with ourown. English 
workmen were reported to have ‘‘ greater 
intelligence and mechanical knowledge,” 
and to be ‘‘far superior ”’ to the Flemish; 
and the population of Ghent, the seat of 
the cotton trade, was steadily diminish- 
ing. Reference had been made to Bel- 

ian exports of cotton manufactures ; 

ut, in 1870, their total amount was 
barely £1,000,000 value, of which 
£200,000 came to this country. Refe- 
rence had been made to Switzerland. 
Here, again, the workmen were ‘inferior 
to the British in physical strength, 
energy, and activity.” It required 8} 
persons to perform the work done in 
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this country by 7; wages, though low, 
were rapidly advancing; the capital 
required was out of all proportion to 
that used in England ; the cost of mills 
and machinery was double; export and 
import freights were enormous; coals 
dear, and of inferior quality; and the 
advantages of water power over-rated. 
Their trye causes of prosperity consisted 
in the advanced education of the people, 
and the frugal habits of the manufactu- 
rer, who was content with profits which 
would not satisfy English manufacturers. 
Comparing our cotton exports to the 
Continent in 1860-73, we found in 1863, 
of cotton yarn, 111,500,000lbs.; of 
goods, 258,100,000 yards; in 1870, 
111,300,000 Ibs., 449,200,000 yards ; 
showing a large total increase. Our 
progress in manufacture had also, as 
shown by the following statement, kept 
pace with that of foreign nations :— 
Per-centage of total consumption of 
cotton in 1860 and 1873—Great Britain, 
49°5, 48°6 ; Continent, 31°5, 30°8; while 
Continental manufacturers consumed a 
less per-centage of the total supply than 
was the case 30 years ago. Taking an 
average of five years, we found it, in 
1826-30, 38°2; 1846-50, 28; 1856-60, 
82°5; and 18738, 30°8. On behalf of a 
trade which employed £87,000,000 of 
capital, on the prosperity of which 
4,500,000 persons were dependent, he 
asked the House to assent to the second 
reading of the Bill, as a satisfactory 
settlement of a most important question. 

Mr. W. HOLMS: In addressing this 
House for the first time, I venture to 
crave that indulgence which is usually 
given toanew Member. I most heartily 
concur in what has been said by the 
hon. Member for Sheffield (Mr. Mundella) 
with reference to the benefits which the 
working classes have derived from the 
existing Factory Acts, and I also concur 
with him in believing it to be very desi- 
rable that we should now have further 
legislation on the subject; but, notwith- 
standing the eloquent statement he has 
made, I am not prepared to look upon 
the present Bill as likely to be other 
than bad and mischievous in its actual 
operation. The question of regulating 
the hours of labour for children, young 
persons, and women is so closely con- 
nected with the social well-being of the 
working classes and the commercial 
prosperity of the country that it demands 
our most serious consideration, and yet 
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hitherto it has not been dealt with in a 
comprehensive measure. From time to 
to time Acts of Parliament have been 
passed regulating certain branches of 
industry ; but these Acts are so varied 
in their provisions, and so full of excep- 
tions and modifications, as to make it 
extremely difficult to enforce the law. 
I find that there are now 13 Factory 
and Workshops Acts wholly or partially 
in force, and in order to show the effect 
the passing of this Bill is likely to pro- 
duce, I shall, with the permission of the 
House, briefly refer to some of the ano- 
malies which they contain. In 1844, 
and subsequently in 1850, Factory Acts 
were passed, based on the older Act of 
1833. These Acts, which refer only to 
textile manufactures, define that a child 
is a boy or girl from 8 to 13 years of 
age, and that a young person is a person 
between 13 and 18; and they enact that 
such young person shall not work more 
than 60 hours per week, or 103 hours 

er day. The Report of the Children’s 

mployment Commission in 1862 dis- 
closed such a state of things with refe- 
rence to the physical and moral condition 
of young persons employed in certain 
trades that the Factory Act of 1864 was 
passed, embracing potteries, lucifer match 
making, and some other trades. Sub- 
sequent Reports of the same Commission 
induced the Government of the day to 
pass the Act of 1867. This year (1867) 
marks an epoch in the history of factory 
legislation. The Act referred to includes 
glass-works, iron furnaces, paper manu- 
factories, letterpress printing, bookbind- 
ing, and other trades; and it, moreover, 
provides that all trades other than those 
mentioned in existing Acts, and having 
more than 50 people employed, shall 
come under its provisions. This Act 
contains numerous exceptions and modi- 
fications, some of which have a direct 
bearing on the question before the 
House. As regards glass-works, iron- 
foundries, printworks, dye-works, paper 
manufactories, and several other works, it 
is provided that if at the hour of closing 
the workers are engaged at a process 
which requires completion, they may 
work half-an-hour longer. Hence the 
Bill practically becomes a 63 hours’ Bill ; 
but by a further provision—modified in 
1871 — the people employed in those 
trades may obtain permission to work 96 
days in the year for 12 hours a-day, which 
is equal on an average to nearly three 
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hours a-week, thus making the measure 
practically a 66 hours’ Bill. Now, in 
this year of 1867, another Bill. was 
passed—namely, the Workshops Act of 
1867. It is the same as the Factory 
Act in so far that it enacts that the hours 
of labour shall be limited to 60 hours 
per week; but there is this difference— 
that whereas in the Factory Act the 
hours are required to be from 6 to 6, 
from 7 to 7, or from 8 to 8, under the 
Workshops Act, an employer may have 
people working at any hour from 5 in 
the morning till 9 at night. Besides, 
there are no fixed hours at which meals 
are to be taken. What is the conse- 
quence of this state of matters? When 
an Inspector visits a workshop, say at 
9 in the evening, unless he can ascer- 
tain and prove the time at at which the 
workers commenced their operations, 
and the length of time they have been 
employed, it is utterly impossible for 
him to enforce the provisions of this 
Act. Under this Act exemptions may 
be granted by the Home Secretary, to 
work 96 days in a year for 12 hours 
a-day, so that it becomes a 63 hours’ 
Bill. Another feature in this Work- 
shops Act—and a very important one— 
is that whereas under the Factory Acts 
the employer is obliged to give a certifi- 
cate that the child employed is of a cer- 
tain age, under the Workshops Act the 
onus of proof is thrown on the Inspector. 
Again, as regards education, what is the 
effect of the Workshops Act? Under 
the Factory Act a half-timer must be 
sent to school 12} hours per week in 
winter, and 15 hours in summer. He 
must, moreover, be sent to school day 
by day; and ifa childis present at work 
even one day in a week, a certificate 
must be given by the employer that he 
has attended school during the preceding 
week. Under the Workshops Act, if a 
child is absent from work even one day 
in a week no certificate is required. The 
consequence is that the Education Clause 
is frequently evaded. And what is the 
result? So far as England and Wales 
are concerned, the Elementary Educa- 
tion Act is over-ridden by the Factory 
and Workshops Act, and hence the 
Workshops Act of 1867 is in reality an 
Act for preventing education. Now, I 
desire to call the attention of the House 
to some more anomalies. I find a letter- 
press printing establishment, however 
many persons may be employed, is a 
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factory; whereas a lithographic estab- 
lishment, if with less than 50 persons, is 
a workshop. These trades are frequently 
so intimately combined that it is difficult 
to say whether an establishment is a 
factory with its stringent regulations, or 
a workshop with its somewhat loose re- 
gulations. Again, there are works 
which, if more than 50 persons are em- 
ployed, are factories; but if less than 50 
are employed, become workshops. It is 
extremely difficult for working people to 
appreciate these distinctions, and to un- 
derstand why the Inspector should go to 
one establishment and make the 
people stop work at 6 o’clock, and that 
he should not go to another which must 
appear similarly situated. Another im- 
portant point is, that in many of those 
branches of trade in which establish- 
ments where more than 50 persons are 
employed become factories, employers, 
rather than come under the restrictions 
of the Factory Act, do not employ 
women and young persons at all; and 
consequently the women and young per- 
sons are left to the establishments which 
are workshops. Having thus endea- 
voured to point out some of the anomalies 
under existing Acts, let me now ask the 
attention of the House to what will be 
the position of matters, so far as regards 
the hours of working, if it passes this 
Bill. First of all, you will have a 
Bill without any exceptions or modifica- 
tions—that is to say, you will have a 
hard-and-fast line of 54 hours for all tex- 
tile trades. Then those trades that are 
other than textile, and which are spe- 
cially provided for by the Acts to which 
I have referred, will still be at liberty 
to work 68, or in some cases 66 hours. 
Lastly, you will have the Workshops 
Act, under which employers may work 
their people almost any number of hours 
they choose; while in some works there 
will be two distinct sets of hours. I 
know a large factory in which, if this 
Bill passed, there would be one portion 
where the people would work 54 hours, 
and another portion where they would 
be entitled to work 66 hours per week. 
And now, who are the people who 
would come under this Act? The total 
number of children, young persons, and 
women employed in factories and work- 
shops is 1,258,000. Of that number, 
667,000 would be embraced by the pro- 
posed Bill; but so far as the other 
591,000 are concerned, they would be 
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allowed to work 63, 66, or an indefinite 
number of hours. I need scarcely point 
out that in the great centres of industry, 
such as Leeds, Bradford, Manchester, 
Dundee, and Glasgow, where there is a 
great demand for labour, and where 
there is a great variety of industries— 
no sooner will you render it illegal for 
children from eight to 10 to work in 
textile factories, than they will find their 
way to long hour factories or work- 
shops. The consequence will be that 
this measure will become a measure 
for the further extension of the Act which 
I have already described as an Act for 
reventing education. The hon. Mem- 
her for Sheffield has drawn a picture of 
the difference between manufacturing 
towns and rural districts. Will the 
House allow me to draw another? 
Take a town in the north—Glossop, 
where there is nothing but textile 
manufactures, and where the people, 
if this measure is passed, will not be 
allowed to work more than 54 hours. 
Hon. Gentlemen are well aware that 
there is a constant migration from 
country districts to manufacturing cen- 
tres. Now, the nearest large town to 
Glossop is that so ably represented 
by the hon. Member (Sheffield). In 
Sheffield I find there are no textile 
manufactories whatever, but there are 
5,586 women, and 6,689 young persons 
and children employed. Now, I ven- 
ture to say—and I think the House will 
agree with me—that the rural popula- 
tion between Glossop and Sheffield 
would most probably gravitate to that 
town, where by working longer hours 
they may make higher wages, rather 
than to towns where there are only 
textile manufactories, and where the 
hours of labour are restricted. Yet 
we find that the employments at 
Sheffield are described as unhealthy by 
the medical officers, and the mortality 
is stated to be more than double the 
average of three agricultural districts 
that are used as standards for compari- 
son. There, nevertheless, children begin 
working as early as 9, and even 8. 
What would be the practical effect of 
this Bill? You may depend on it, it 
would give every inducement to people 
to go to Sheffield in preference to places 
such as Glossop, where textile manufac- 
tures are carried on, and to be under 
the deleterious influence of the employ- 
ments that are carried on, in the former 
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town. What, I would ask, does the hon. 
Member propose to do with the work- 
people engaged in these trades? I would 

her ask on what grounds are we called 
upon to propose further restrictions on 
the hours of labour of adult women? It 
has not been alleged by the hon. Member 
that women are incapable of judging for 
themselves; and yet I know no other 
ground, except of a sanitary character, 
on which we can be called to legislate 
for women. No one will deny the right 
of a woman to sell that which is fre- 
quently all that she has got to sell— 
namely, her labour. If we look to the 
question of health, we are told that Dr. 
Bridges and Dr. Holms are in favour 
of some such measure as that proposed ; 
but the hon. Member for Sheffield did 
not state that they put a certain question 
to a great number of experienced medi- 
cal men, factory surgeons, &c. The ques- 
tion was—Is factory labour deleterious to 
health ? What was the answer? 40 said 
yes, while 94 replied in the negative; 
therefore, I think the evidence as to the 
question of health is, at all events, con- 
flicting. I take this opportunity of asking 
the hon. Member for Sheffield, if he has 
any statement as to the health of women 
and children employed in factories and 
workshops not embraced in the proposed 
Bill? I find, on looking at the Reports, 
that some of these trades appear to be 
very unhealthy. In glass-works, where 
boys are employed at 14 and even 13 years 
of age, the temperature is sometimes as 
high as 130 degrees. This is much higher 
than in cotton mills. Take, again, the 
description of some of the rooms in 
paper mills, where they may work, on 
an average, 66 hours, and of iron foun- 
dries, where boys of 13 may be em- 
ployed, and see if they are not more 
unhealthy than factories. Employers 
will, I believe, be ready to assent to any 
just measure which may be introduced 
of a general character, if it is satisfac- 
torily proved that shorter hours are ne- 
cessary for the preservation of health. 
Apart from the question of health, do 
working women themselves desire that 
this Bill should become law? We have 
been told that few Petitions have been 
presented, and the apology for that 
apathy is that working women should 
wait, or are waiting, for legislation, 
without which they cannot do anything 
for their own benefit. So far as Peti- 
tions can be taken as an indication of 
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opinion on the part of working women, 
I find that up to last night 11 Petitions 
were presented from women, and signed 
by women. Of these 11, 3 only are in 
favour of the Bill, -and 8 are against it, 
and so well do these factory women ex- 
press themselves respecting the Bill that 
I will read a couple of sentences from 
one of the Petitions. The petitioners— 

“Pray that the Bill should not pass, be- 
cause they hold that adult women ought 
to be entirely free to sell their labour with- 
out further restrictions from the Legisla- 
ture, whereas, by the proposed Bill, working 
women would be reduced to the condition of 
children, incapable of thinking and acting for 
themselves. The tendency of all legislation re- 
stricting the labour of women,” the petitioners 
go on to say, “is to drive them out of the labour 
market, and place them in unfair competition 
with men.” 


They agree that a general reduction 
of the hours of labour should be made, 
but they believe that such an end 
may be best attained by mutual ar- 
rangement between employers and em- 
ployed. Now, apart from the question of 
health, isit necessary to have any legis- 
lative enactment to shorten the hours of 
labour of women? If you consider the 
history of the past four or five years, 
you will find that the working classes 
have been fully alive to the desirability 
of shortening the hours of labour. In 
all the building trades men work 9 or 
even 8} hours aday. I am sure the 
House will agree with me that if men 
work only 9 hours, it is not desirable 
that women should work more; but 
women also have been making some 
progress in this direction. They do not 
wait for any legislative enactment, but 
act for themselves, and act, too, with 
considerable vigour. According to the 
Report of one of the Inspectors of 
Factories for 1872, in both town and 
country districts, in England and Scot- 
land shorter hours have, in many in- 
stances, been adopted. Reference is 
made to Nottingham and Derby, where 
all the silk mills are now working 54 
hours a week ; to Dundee, where a num- 
ber of mills are working 58 hours a 
week, and others 57 hours, and not one 
mill is working 60 hours. In a neigh- 
bouring town—Arbroath—not one mill 
is working more than 57 hours; and in 
Ashton and Staleybridge, the mills are 
ali working 58 hours a week, closing at 
12 o’clock on Saturday. An important 
question arises here. I speak from my 
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own experience as a large employer 
when aes that the working classes ws 
very desirous of having a half-holiday 
on Saturday. If you pass the Bill of 
the hon. Member for Sheffield, it will 
be utterly impossible for the workpeople 
of Ashton and Staleybridge to leave the 
mills at 12 o’clock on Saturday, as they 
do at present ; as, in order to make out 
54 hours, if they work 94 hours during 
five days, they must work 64 on Satur- 
day, or from 7 till 2 p.m.; and the work- 
ing people of these towns will not thank 
anyone to compel them to work till 2 
o’clock on Saturday. The Inspector adds 
that an Act of Parliament on this subject 
is unnecessary, because the result desired 
can be obtained by mutual arrangement 
between the parties concerned. Of late 
years a great advance has been made in 
the productive power of machinery em- 
ployed in textile manufactures, and it is 
not too much to say that as labour-saving 
machinery is increasingly used in textile 
factories and in other industries, the re- 
sult will be that the working classes will 
have more of the comforts of life and 
less toil than they have at present ; and, 
I trust, the time is not far distant when, 
men and women will, without legislative 
enactments, probably not be called upon 
to work even 9 hoursa day. A candid 
consideration of the whole question 
shows, in my opinion, that Parliament 
should not attempt any further restric- 
tions as regards the best-regulated and 
most healthy factories, but that it should 
rather endeavour to bring down to 60 
hours those trades which, under the 
Factory and Workshops Acts, may work 
63 and even 66 hours a week; and in 
order to accomplish this, I would ven- 
ture to suggest that the present Factory 
Acts should be amended by abolishing 
those exemptions and modifications which 
have been introduced at the instance 
of influential and interested parties. I 
would further suggest that the Work- 
shops Act of 1867 should be repealed, 
and that all workshops should be brought 
under the operation of the Factory Act. 
And, agreeing as I do with the hon. 
Member for Sheffield as to the employ- 
ment of children, I would say that no 
child should be employed under the age 
of 10 years, and that any general Act 
which may be passed should clearly de- 
fine those trades or departments of trades 
where the processes used are in them- 
selves dangerous to health, and where no 
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child should be employed. Allow me to 
suggest to the hon. Member for Sheffield 
to withdraw his Bill, and to unite with 
me in urging upon Government to 
bring in a general measure embracing 
those suggestions which I have ventured 
to make. I thank hon. Members for the 
attention with which they have listened 
to my remarks. 

Mr. TENNANT said, as the Repre- 
sentative of a large manufacturing town 
which would be seriously affected by the 
Bill, and as an employer of factory labour, 
and expressing the views of many other 
large manufacturers, he wished to make 
a few remarks upon the subject. He 
fully concurred in the opinion expressed 
by the hon. Gentleman who had just sat 
down that a question of such vast im- 
portance, one which affected upwards 
of 1,000,000 of operatives, 150 mil- 
lions of capital, and £30,000,000 of an- 
nual wages, should be left in the hands 
of the Government. In accordance with 
that opinion he had placed an Amend- 
ment upon the Paper to the effect— 

“That, having regard to the extreme desir- 
ability of some measure for the amendmemt o 
the Factory Acts being passed during the present 
Session, and to the magnitude and importance of 
the interests involved, it is, in the opinion of this 
House, the duty of Her Majesty’s Government 
to deal with the subject and not to leave the 
settlement to the delay and uncertainty attendant 
on the promotion of Bills by private Members ;”’ 
but he regretted to say he was precluded 
by the Forms of the House from sub- 
mitting it for their approval; he how- 
ever thought hon. Members on both 
sides would concur in its object. He 
hoped, at any rate, that the Govern- 
ment would adopt the spirit of the 
suggestion contained in it. If he had 
an assurance to that effect, he would 
vote against the second reading, in the 
hope that a more comprehensive mea- 
sure would be introduced by Government. 
He did not at all impugn the motive of 
the hon. Member for Sheffield (Mr. 
Mundella) in bringing forward the Bill 
under discussion. On the contrary, he 
gave the hon. Gentleman credit for the 
zeal he had displayed year after year, 
and the ability he had shown, in ad- 
vocating the measure; but considering 
the difficulties that were attendant on the 
passing of any ordinary measure, and 
considering the great variety of interests 
involved in the present Bill, and the 
different opinions which existed upon 
almost every clause, he thought the 
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hopes of bringing the Bill to a successful 
issue must be very small; and that it 
would be much better to leave the 
matter in the hands of the Govern- 
ment. He did not think the scope of 
the Bill sufficiently comprehensive to 
carry out the object which the hon. 
Member had in view, and was of opi- 
nion that if any change at all was made, 
there could be no possible reason for 
limiting the measure to textile manu- 
factures, for there were almost as many 
women and children employed in other 
industries. In Glasgow the Bill would 
include 24,000 and exclude 26,000; in 
Nottingham, 3,825 would be included 
and 10,586 excluded; and in Sheffield, 
which was represented by the introducer 
of the Billi, not one would be included 
and 11,840 would be excluded. As to 
foreign competition, he had no alarmist 
views, for notwithstanding the disad- 
vantages in which short hours would 
place the manufacturers, he believed 
England would retain her pre-eminence 
if she was not too heavily handicapped, 
but there must be some limit to the 
weight she could carry, and the loss of 
our present position would be more dis- 
astrous to the operatives than to the 
capitalists. The hours of labour having 
been reduced in almost every trade 
through the strength and organization 
of the workmen, no doubt some conces- 
sion might fairly be claimed for women 
and children, who had not the same 
ower of combination, and he hoped the 
vernment would undertake an equit- 
able settlement of the question; but if 
they declined to interfere, he should 
vote for the second reading of the Bill, 
in the hope that Amendments might be 
made in Committee which would render 
the Bill a satisfactory settlement. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS said, that 
as appeals had been made to the Govern- 
ment from both sides of the House, it 
would not be respectful in him to allow 
the debate to go further without explain- 
ing the views of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment on the question. The Government 
were deeply impressed with the impor- 
tance of the matter, and of the issue now 
before the House, and anyone looking 
at the amount of industry in the country 
connected with the subject, could not 
help feeling the greatest possible anxiety 
that if the question was to be settled at 
all, it should be done upon a sound 
basis which was likely to make it a final 
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settlement, or, at all events, one that 
would last for many years to come. One 
needed only to glance at the statistics to 
see the magnitude of the question. The 
last Reports of the Factory Inspectors 
showed that, as regarded the cotton 
manufacture alone, 4,500,000 persons 
were dependent upon its prosperity, in 
all its branches, though not all directly 
connected with it; and that fact alone 
was surely sufficient to produce a feeling 
of deep responsibility on the part of any 
Government proposing to interfere in the 
matter. Speaking, on the one hand, of 
the vast number of persons interested 
as operatives, or deeply connected with 
the trade in other ways, one could not 
help remembering, on the other hand, 
the vast amount of capital invested in 
the trade, and that any action which they 
might take should not unfairly or un- 
justly interfere with the productive power 
of the capital employed. In 1871 the 
Reports showed that there were in Great 
Britain 2,484 mills engaged in the cot- 
ton manufacture, with an aggregate of 
38,218,758 spindles. The cost of the 
buildings and machinery employed in 
the trade was £57,000,000, while the 
floating capital was £30,000,000, making 
together £87,000,000. Therefore, he 
thought he had said enough to show the 
gravity of the interest with which they 
were at the present moment dealing, and 
that it required to be approached with 
considerable care, lest they should do 
any injury to the capitalists on the one 
hand, and the workpeople on the other. 
Now, he thought the House would agree 
with him that by unduly shortening the 
hours of labour by Act of Parliament, 
they might not only injure those who 
were engaged in that trade as operatives, 
but they might also injure those who 
had supplied the capital necessary for 
carrying on the trade; and any measure 
which injuriously affected the trade itself 
must have its effect on the wages of the 
operatives. They should, therefore, con- 
sider both sides of the question very 
carefully. For himself, he looked upon 
the interest of the manufacturer and the 
interest of the employed as to a great 
extent one, for both were deeply inte- 
rested in promoting the prosperity of the 
trade in which they were engaged. Talk- 
ing of the capital which had been in- 
vested in that industry, a great deal had 
been said outside those walls, and also 
during the debate that day, about the 
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difference which had taken place of late 
years in the productive power of the 
country as compared with foreign coun- 
tries, and it had been asserted that 
foreign competition was now so great 
that they could not really afford to go 
further in the direction of reducing the 
hours of labour, at all events, by Act of 
Parliament. He would grant that the 
figures put before him showed that there 
had undoubtedly been during the last 
few years a much greater increase in the 
productive power of foreign countries 
than of our own. For instance, as a 
test, they found the average annual con- 
sumption of cotton in the five years, 
1826-30, was in millions of pounds— 
212.3 in Great Britain, 77°8 in France, 
42 in the rest of Europe, and 38°5 in 
the United States. In the five years, 
1841-5, it was 521°3 in Great Britain, 
157°3 in France, 109-9 in the rest of 
Europe, and 152°5 in America; while 
in 1871-3 it was 1‘216 in Great Britain, 
248°3 in France, 562 in the rest of 
Europe, and 568-2 in the United States. 
From that, it appeared that the average 
annual increase of consumption in 1871-3 
over 1826-30 was 473 per cent in Great 
Britain, 222 in France, 1,238 in the rest 
of Europe, and 1,235 in America; while 
the increase in 1871-3 over that of 
1841-5 was only 133 per cent in Great 
Britain, 58 in France, 411 in the rest of 
Europe, and 233 in America. Much the 
same figures were brought out on look- 
ing to the consumption of British goods 
on the Continent, for it was equal to 
400,000 bales of 400 lbs. each in 1840, 
and to 627,000 bales of the same average 
weight in 1873; whereas the consump- 
tion of raw cotton was 521,000 bales in 
1840, and 2,043,000 bales in 1871-3. 
Those figures showed a vast increase in 
Continental manufactures as compared 
with the increase in this country. That, 
however, as had been remarked, was 
not due simply to factory legislation, but 
to several causes, and among others, to 
the natural development of those coun- 
tries during a long period of peace. Such 
development, which could not be ex- 
pected when they were at war, must be 
looked for when they were at peace, and 
when we allowed machinery to be ex- 
ported. We must, therefore, as had 
been said, expect such an increase, and 
the only thing we could do was to 
compete with them in the open market. 
Moreover, a great proportion of the dif- 
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ference which had arisen was attributable 
to the prohibitory duties imposed by 
those countries on our exports, and those 
deeply interested in the cotton manufac- 
ture had not lost heart, but were pre- 
pared to meet the foreigner in the open 
market. If excessive restrictions were 
not adopted by Parliament, we had 
nothing to fear from foreign competi- 
tion. The next question was that of the 
freedom of contract, which had been re- 
ferred to by the hon. Member for Paisley 
(Mr. W. Holms). There was no doubt that 
one of the great principles which they 
should endeavour to maintain was that 
there should be vested in parties abso- 
lute freedom of contract, unless peculiar 
circumstances rendered some restriction 
necessary. He supposed the House was 
perfectly agreed, that so far as adult 
males were concerned, there could be no 
question that freedom of contract must 
be maintained, and men must be left to 
take care of themselves. On the other 
hand, he presumed there was not the 
smallest doubt that when they came to 
deal with children and persons of tender 
age, all parties would agree that they 
were unable to take care of themselves, 
and that the State was bound to inter- 
fere for their protection, and to see that 
they were not overworked, and that they 
were properly educated according to their 
station in life. The ground on which 
they did that was simply because they 
were not free agents, and were not capa- 
ble of looking after their own interests. 
Well, having disposed of adult men and 
children, they came to the third class— 
namely, women who were employed in 
those textile trades. The question for 
them to determine in considering the 
case was— Were they to be looked on as 
absolutely free agents like men; or did 
they, or did they not, partake of the 
nature of children, and were not, there- 
fore, free agents? Well, he had from 
his youth been intimately acquainted 
with a large manufacturing town, and 
represented one for some years, and 
what he had seen and heard had satisfied 
him that, to a great extent, women could 
not be regarded as absolutely free agents? 
When men were employed, the wives 
were expected to go to the factories, and 
so also the children ; and, in some cases, 
from the custom of the country, the 
husband and whole family must be re- 
garded as so many hands working for 
the common purse of the family. He 
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did not suppose that even the hon. Mem- 
ber for Paisley would propose the repeal 
of the old Factory Acts, and it having 
been conceded that it was the province 
of the Legislature to protect these women 
from being overworked, the only question 
was how far that protection should be 
carried. Therecould not beastronger case 
for interference, as far as actual injury to 
the woman herself and to her child was 
concerned, than work at the mill two or 
three days after her confinement. Partly 
from need of the money, partly from the 
pressure, perhaps, of the millowner, or 
of her husband and family, she worked 
at times when utterly unfit, and in the 
long run both she and her family suf- 
fered. In that case Parliament had not 
intervened and the difficulties of doing 
so were, he would not say insuperable, 
but very hard to grapple with. He 
simply cited it as a case where the 
woman could not be looked upon as a 
free agent, and where she was, there- 
fore, a legitimate object for protection, 
for had she the full exercise of her own 
free will, under the circumstances he had 
mentioned, to do as she liked, she would 
not go to work so early as she did now. 
If the hon. Member for Paisley meant 
that women were as well able to protect 
themselves as men, and if that was the 
proposition he meant to place before the 
House, the only logical conclusion which 
could possibly be drawn was, that the 
Factory Acts ought to be entirely re- 
pealed as far as they were affected, but 
nobody proposed to take that course, and 
the remarks which had been made on 
bad smells or ventilation had nothing to 
do with the question. The whole ques- 
tion they had to decide was, whether 
they should further interfere with the 
time at which women were to work, and 
not upon the question as to whether the 
existing Factory Acts were properly 
carried out. On what grounds were 
they to base further legislation, and how 
were they to follow it up? He believed 
Mr. Baker, the Factory Inspector, was 
perfectly right in the Report which he 
had made, in stating that factory legis- 
lation was a purely sanitary and educa- 
tional work. He (Mr. Assheton Cross) 
believed that was the sound and only 
footing on which they could base it; and 
Mr. Baker reminded them that that had 
always been the real principle on which 
factory legislation had gone. In point 
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Peel was entitled by him ‘An Act for 
the Preservation of the Health and 
Morals of Apprentices and Others em- 
ployed in Cotton and other Mills and 
Cotton and other Factories,” and the 
Act of 1833 had a similar recital. 
Women and children, however much it 
might be regretted, were not free agents, 
and these Acts had operated very bene- 
ficially. Having, in a manner, chal- 
lenged the hon. Member to repeal those 
statutes, let the House look at their 
beneficial results. Mr. Baker, speaking 
of the period prior to their passing, had 
said— 

“Tt could not be denied that the factory 
cripples of Lancashire and Yorkshire were a 
remarkable sight, it being a common expression, 
that they seemed almost as numerous, in pro- 
portion to the industrial towns of these counties, 
as sailors were in Liverpool to its general popu- 
lation. Happily, now, there are none of these 

imens of deformity left—nothing but the 
historical fact that those who agitated the fac- 
tory question between 40 and 50 years ago 
seem to have hit upon their causes and the 
remedy, for no sooner was the excessive over- 
work stopped, and the age of admission to work 
advanced, than cripples disappeared altogether.” 


They had, therefore, these facts plainly 
before them—that the Factory Acts had 
worked well; that the principle of re- 
stricting women’s labour had been re- 
cognized by the Legislature; and that 
those Acts had been of the greatest pos- 
sible advantage to the inhabitants of the 
great manufacturing towns. On the 
question being brought before the House 
some time ago, his predecessor in office, 
suggested legislation on the basis he was 
now advocating, and two gentlemen of 
experience were appointed as Commis- 
sioners to make inquiry in the towns 
where this industry was chiefly found. 
The tenor of their Report was well 
known, and were he to go into the 
details, it would be found that there 
were many points, apart from the main 
issue, which would have to be decided. 
For instance, some factories were ill- 
constructed, and some processes laborious 
and injurious, while others were not so. 
The tendency of all improvements in 
machinery had rendered the actual work 
of the operatives less, but that had been 
counterbalanced by the necessity of in- 
creased attention. A greater strain.was 
now put on the people employed. Owing 
to the increased speed, there was, with- 
out mentioning the increased dust, a 
great strain upon the workers; and hon. 
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Members interested in factories had re- 
peatedly told him that, on watching the 
work during the last hour of the day, 
they had found it nothing as compared 
with that done in the earlier hours, and 
the strain apparently much greater, 
Having thus explained the principles on 
which the Government thought they 
ought to proceed, he should now briefly 
explain. the recommendations they 
thought they were bound to make in the 
matter. They thought at the outset 
they were bound to take their stand upon 
some intelligible principle. They wanted 
to lay down a principle which they hoped 
would be perfectly understood through- 
out the country, and they trusted that 
the settlement of the difficulty which 
they were about to indicate would be 
considered, at all events for a long time, 
to be a final and conclusive settlement. 
Keeping that end in view, they desired 
to base their proposals upon the Reports 
of the gentlemen who were appointed 
to report upon the subject. Turning to 
the Report of Mr. Baker, they found 
that he recommended that the demand 
for a reduction in the hours of labour 
should be conceded to the factory opera- 
tives, his words being— 


“On the question whether there should be 
this reduction in the hours of factory labour or 
not, I would only add that with all the facts 
which I have endeavoured to detail in this 
Report with accuracy and clearness, divesting 
them of all prejudice and bias, being desirous 
only of bringing them to bear on the question 
of shorter hours consistently with moderation, 
and the great interests involved, viewing them 
also in the light of days past and present, in the 
enlarged desires of the young for greater op- 
portunities of intellectual culture, looking, too, 
at the ideas of liberty of labour which a very 
high rate of wages and cheap trains have 
evoked and fostered, I venture to express an 
opinion that there is ground for a reduction in the 
hours of labour in the factories, great and small, 
in which general term I include workshops.” 


Mr. Redgrave, putting the case on an 
intelligible basis, stated that, consider- 
ing the monotonous kind of treadmill 
work of these women and the speed of 
the machinery, the continuous time with- 
out a break was a great strain, which 
could not be endured without injury to 
their constitution. It might be true that 
the women wished to work as at present ; 
but in the long run, they would be bene- 
fited by shorter hours, for eight or ten 
years hence they would be better fit for 
work than if they had constantly had a 
strain put upon them and had perhaps 
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broken down. Mr. Redgrave, recom- 
mended, therefore, that they should be 
relieved from a long-continued strain 
and never allowed to work so long 
without a break. What the Government 
then proposed to do, was practically to 
follow out that advice. They thought it 
would be ill-advised to delay dealing 
with the question, and an inquiry would 
be useless, the Commissioners having 
already fully inquired into it. Further, 
it had been before Parliament two or 
three years, and had begun to agitate 
the country, and it was much better that 
it should be settled without agitation. 
That the owners of mills were not 
anxious for a continuance of the 60 
hours was shown by the fact that many 
of them had reduced them to 59, many 
to 58, and some, he believed, to 57, and 
Mr. Redgrave said, he had reason to 
believe last year that the cotton manu- 
facturers would have been induced to 
compromise the whole question by ac- 
cepting 57 hours, and that the workers 
would have been willing to accept 56, 
and he further remarked how very little 
under water was the roek on which 
the barque foundered. Where was the 
difference of principle between 57 hours 
and 60? It was for Parliament to con- 
sider, with the Reports of personal In- 
spectors before them, what was the 
proper limit. He must here do the 
employers this justice—that they had 
always been willing to allow their ope- 
ratives a considerable number of holi- 
days in the course of the year; and in 
altering the law, therefore, as he should 
explain, the Government were desirous 
of making that law as elastic as possible, 
in order that masters—after considering 
the question among themselyes—might 
be able to suit the hours alike for the 
convenience of themselves, those whom 
they employed, and the general and ac- 
cepted usages of the district. Instead, 
therefore, of accepting the Bill of the 
hon. Member for Sheffield (Mr. Mun- 
della), they proposed that no work 
should begin earlier than 6 in the morn- 
ing, or should continue later than 7 in 
the evening. And here he might men- 
tion in connection with this, that they 
were sensible of the mischief and danger 
arising under the old Acts, and the diffi- 
culty for Inspectors to discover whether 
the law was infringed, and did not wish 
to recur to that. They, therefore, pro- 
posed that in each factory there should 
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be stated hours, which might be changed 
at different periods of the year, and that 
it should be stated whether the hours 
were 6 to 6,or7 to7. They adopted, 
also, the — of Mr. Redgrave— 
in which he thought there was a great 
deal—that there should be no continuous 
strain on any factory operatives of more 
than four hours and a-half at a time; 
that they should have two hours for their 
meals on five days of the week, so that 
practically for five days in the week they 
would work 10 hours; and on Saturday, 
the working hours, being from 6 in the 
morning till 2 in the afternoon, should 
be so limited as that practically they 
would be only six hours. If they looked 
at Mr. Baker’s Report, they would find 
that that was precisely what was there 
recommended. Therefore, he would give 
in each factory 56 working hours per 
week. Another point to be considered 
was, that in every mill it was necessary 
at the end of the week that there should 
be a certain time given for cleaning, and 
therefore it was a question whether, at 
the close of the 56 hours’ work, and 
when the manufacturing process was 
stopped, half an hour should not be 
allowed to clean up the machines. With 
regard to the short-timers, the Bill of 
the hon. Member for Sheffield stated that 
they should not work more than five 
and a-half hours, or 33 hours a-week ; 
but the Government would suggest that 
in the case of the short-timers a much 
more convenient arrangement might be 
made. Everybody knew that the half- 
timers would work on one day before 
dinner and on another day after dinner, 
or they would all work in morning 
one week and in the aftern nother 
week. But the morning hours being 
much longer than the afternoon hours, 
of course those who worked in the morn- 
ing would be much longer employed 
than those who worked in the afternoon. 
An easy solution might be given to that 
question, so that practically no children 
would ever work in any factory really 
for 33 hours, and that was by allowing 
in all cases where the child worked in 
the morning the week to begin for them 
on Saturday. They would then have 
six hours on the Saturday; they would 
work every other day in the course of 
the next week before dinner; in no in- 
stance would they ever work more than 
32 hours; and every alternate Saturday 
they would have a holiday, when the 
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other shift would come in. Therefore, 
those who worked for the short hours in 
one week would work on Saturday morn- 
ing, and those who worked for the long 
hours would have no work at all on 
Saturday. The result would be, that 
there would not be more than 32} hours’ 
work for the children in the course of 
the week, and the object of the hon. 
Member for Sheffield would be practi- 
cally carried out, as he was told, without 
any disturbance of the trade. The hon. 
Member further proposed thet no child 
under 10 years of age should be em- 
ployed in any factory. If that became 
aw at once it would bea hurried change, 
and would give rise to considerable dis- 
satisfaction. He, therefore, desired to 
alter the figure 10 to 9 years, up to 1875 
at all events; and the age might be 
advanced to 10 in 1876. As to the 
educational test, he saw no objection, 
nor had he heard any taken on behalf 
of the employers, to the educational test 
contained in a sub-section of the Ist 
clause. Therefore, he thought the whole 
question might be practically summed 
up shortly in this way—that the hours 
for women and children should be 
limited by Act of Parliament to 56 per 
week; that there should be that ques- 
tion left as to an additional half-hour for 
cleaning on Saturday; that there should 
be the greatest possible elasticity in the 
provisions, so as to enable those arrange- 
ments to be made by the employers, 
either of England or Scotland, for their 
own convenience and that of the work- 
people, as to the longest period of hours 
which might be necessary; that there 
should be a longer time allowed each 
day for meals, which would be an excel- 
lent sanitary arrangement, and one which 
would conduce more to the health of 
the employed than anything else; and 
that the educational test might be taken 
as they found {it in the Bill before the 
House, only making 9 the age at which 
the children should begin to work up to 
1875, and 10 the age in 1876. It had 
been suggested in the course of the de- 
bate that now was the fitting time to 
consolidate all the Acts with regard to 
factory labour. He could honestly say 
there was no subject which he would 
like better to take up and lay before the 
House, but he certainly was not pre- 
pared to do that during the present Ses- 
sion, much as he believed it would be a 
very great boon, not only to the work- 
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people, but tothe masters. The point 
had been raised whether the regulations 
that they proposed should be confined 
simply to the factories included ia that 
Bill, or should be extended further, 
That was a matter which at the present 
moment was under the deep considera- 
tion of the Government. They thought 
there were kindred subjects to which 
those regulations might be safely ap- 
plied. The suggestion had been made 
that day that they should be extended 
to all workshops. That was quite a dif- 
ferent question, and he would like to 
reserve his judgment upon it until he 
had had time to consider it fully; be- 
cause although at first sight it might 
seem a very simple matter, and might 
commend itself to their approval, yet the 
nature of the trades concerned was so 
various, and the interests involved were 
so large, that he, for one, should depre- 
cate any hasty legislation affecting them 
until the whole matter had been tho- 
roughly discussed. Therefore, all he 
could promise as to that was, that it 
should receive their careful considera- 
tion. He now made those proposals on 
behalf of the Government, knowing per- 
fectly well that it was impossible the 
Bill of the hon. Member for Sheffield 
could be read the second time that after- 
noon. Indeed, he was of opinion that a 
measure of such importance and gravity 
ought to be introduced on the responsi- 
bility of the Government; therefore, if 
the proposals he had indicated met with 
anything like fair acceptance, and were 
regarded by both sides as a reasonable 
settlement of that question, he hoped 
that further agitation on it throughout 
the country would be avoided. Nothing 
could be more deplorable than that mas- 
ters and men should be in antagonism 
on that subject, and therefore he was 
prepared, on behalf of the Government, 
to introduce such a Bill upon it as he 
had sketched out, and to press it forward 
and carry it, if the House would support 
him, in order that that question might 
be settled to the satisfaction of the coun- 
try, for the benefit of the operatives, for 
the calm and peace of the masters—and, 
if the hon. Member for Paisley would 
allow him to say so—without any further 
interference with economic principles 
than was to be found in those old 
Factory Acts, which he was sure that 
hon. Member himself would not wish to 
repeal, 
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Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he had 
intended, before they heard the very 
able and candid speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman who had just sat down, to 
vote for the second reading of the Bill 
of the hon. Member for Sheffield (Mr. 
Mundella). He (Mr. W. E. Forster) 
had been an original advocate of the 
Ten Hours Bill, and he believed the 
time had now come when there were 
good reasons for shortening the hours 
of work for both women and children 
in factories, and he was glad that 
the right hon. Gentleman sketched 
out a Bill for the purpose, which 
he put beside that of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Sheffield, and the question now 
was, what that hon. Member should 
do. For himself, he saw no reason why 
the second reading of the present Bill 
should not be taken that day, and why 
the alterations proposed by the Govern- 
ment should not be made in it by 
Amendments in Committee. [ ‘‘ No, no!” | 
If, however, in a matter of such import- 
ance, the Government felt they ought to 
bring it before the House in words of 
their own drawing, objection could 
hardly be taken fairly to their doing so. 
On the other hand, it would be very 
unfair to his hon. Friend’s Bill that 
it should be negatived; therefore he 
thought the best course would be not to 
take a decision now on his hon. Friend’s 
Bill, but to adjourn the debate, until 
they had an opportunity of seeing the 
measure which the Government intended 
to bring in, when his hon. Friend would 
be able to decide whether it was neces- 
sary for him to proceed with his mea- 
sure. 

Mr. ROEBUCK moved the adjourn- 
ment of the debate. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Mr. Roebuck.) 


Mr. FAWCETT said, that after the 
statement of the Home Secretary, he 
assumed that the Bill of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Sheffield had virtually dropped, 
and its place been taken by another, to 
be introduced by the Government, and 
for the discussion of the proposals con- 
tained in which, he presumed, an oppor- 
tunity would be given hereafter. He 
wished, therefore, to say that he did not 
mean to surrender without protest the 
principle that the time had come when 
they ought not to sanction any further 
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legislation with regard to adult labour. 
He suggested that the Home Secretary 
should divide his contemplated measure 
into two parts—the one dealing with the 
education and employment of children, 
as to which there would be little or no 
difficulty ; and the other with the regu- 
lation of adult labour, as to the policy 
of which, even on both sides of the 
House, there existed a very serious dif- 
ference of opinion. By the proposed 
legislation they were nominally asked to 
interfere simply with the labour of 
women, but the real and practical issue 
was whether they would interfere with 
the labour of adults, both men and 
women. The hon. Member for Sheffield 
had spoken approvingly of Switzerland 
and Germany, but it was a remarkable 
fact that in those countries they care- 
fully abstained from interfering with the 
labour of adults. He wished to protest 
against the Socialism propounded that 
day by the hon. Gentleman the Conser- 
vative Member for Manchester (Mr. 
Callender), who said that if they inter- 
fered with the labour of adults, the same 
wages would be paid for a smaller num- 
ber of hours’ work as for a larger num- 
ber. A doctrine more mischievous to 
the interests of the working classes them- 
selves, or one more likely to prove disas- 
trous to the trade of the country, could 
not well be encouraged by the Repre- 
sentative of a great manufacturing town. 
He intended to appeal to the indepen- 
dent feeling of the House to assert the 
principle that the number of hours for 
which adult men and women should 
work was a question, not for Parliament, 
but for the men and women concerned 
to settle. 

Mr. MUNDELLA thanked the Home 
Secretary for the very fair and candid 
manner in which he had dealt with the 
subject, but wished to keep his Bill on 
the Paper until the Government’s mea- 
sure was before the House. He should 
therefore accept the advice of his right 
hon. Friend the Member for Bradford 
(Mr. W. E. Forster), and would suggest 
that the debate be adjourned to that day 
fortnight. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER asked when 
the Bill of the Government was likely 
to be introduced ?’ 

Mr. ASSHETON OROSS said, it was 
already in the hands of the draftsman, 
and would be brought in as soon as 
possible. 
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Sm THOMAS BAZLEY said, that 
he, too, would accept the proposals o 
the Government, at least for discussion, 
and should withdraw his Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Question put, and agreed to. 


Debate adjourned till Wednesday 20th 
May. 


House adjourned at a quarter 
before Six o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, 7th May, 1874. 


MINUTES.]—Pusuic Bruus—First Reading— 
Supreme Court of Judicature Act (1873) 
Amendment * (56) ; Court of Judicature (Lre- 
aa, * (57); (£18,000,000) Consolidated 

und * 


Second Reading — Colonial Clergy (43); Bet- 
ting (78). 

Committee—Report—Courts (Colonial) Jurisdic- 
tion * (48) ; Game Birds (Ireland) * (49). 

Third Reading — Marriages Legalization (St. 
Paul’s Church at Pooley Bridge) * (102) ; 
Marriages Legalization (St. John the Evan- 
gelist’s Chapel in the Parish of Shustock) * 
ek Public Works Loan Commissioners 
Loans to School Boards) * (23), and passed. 


NEW PEER. 

Edward Granville George Howard, 
esquire (commonly called the Honour- 
able Edward Granville George Howard), 
Admiral on the Reserved Half-Pay List 
of Her Majesty’s Fleet, having been 
created Baron Lanerton of Lanerton in 
the county of Cumberland—was (in the 
usual manner) introduced. 


ENDOWED SCHOOLS—ELLSWORTH’S 
CHARITY—COMBE’S SCHOOL, 
CREWKERNE. 

THE QUEEN’S ANSWER TO ADDRESS. 

Tue LORD STEWARD (The Ear. 
BeavcuamPp) reported Her Majesty’s 
Answers to the Addresses of Monday 
last. 

“T will withhold my assent from the scheme in 
conformity with your desire.”’ 


COLONIAL CLERGY BILL.—(No. 43.) 
(The Lord Blachford.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 
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Lorp BLACHFORD, in moving 


f | that the Bill be now read the second 


time, said, that it was more limited in 
its scope than that which he had intro- 
duced last year. The former Bill was 
intended to remove two colonial griev- 
ances, the one episcopal, affecting the 
devolution of Bishops’ property, the 
other clerical, affecting the position in 
England of colonially ordained clergy. 
It also aimed at consolidating the exist- 
ing law respecting non-English ordina- 
tions, and therein at prescribing the 
status of persons ordained by Irish and 
Scottish Bishops. The present Bill was 
confined to the removal of the clerical 
grievance which arose thus. The 2nd 
clause of 59 Geo. III. c. 60, provided in 
effect that no person ordained by any 
Bishop other than those of England and 
Ireland should be capable of English or 
Irish employment without the consent 
of the Archbishop of the Province and 
the Bishop of the diocese in which he 
desired to officiate. The 4th clause, 
with greater severity, enacted that no 
person ordained by a Bishop not having 
episcopal jurisdiction over some diocese, 
and actually resident therein, should be 
capable ‘‘ on any pretence whatever ”’ of 
holding any ecclesiastical preferment 
within Her Majesty’s dominions or of 
officiating ‘‘ at any place or in any man- 
ner” as minister ‘of the Established 
Church. This being the Statute Law, 
the Judicial Committee had recently de- 
termined that the Prerogative power of 
creating bishoprics and giving episcopal 
jurisdiction by Letters Patent was ex- 
tinguished by the grant of represen- 
tative institutions. From this it followed 
that a number of Bishops in Africa, 
America, and Australia, had never had 
the legal jurisdiction supposed to be con- 
ferred on them, and that a large and 
constantly increasing number of colonial 
clergy were absolutely incapacitated for 
English employment. This consequence 
was carried still further by the decision 
of Her Majesty’s Government to discon- 
tinue generally the issue of Letters Patent 
which were the only established source of 
legal jurisdiction. It was impossible to 
say, in view of this decision, how far the 
disability might extend. The Bill now 
submitted to their Lordships was, in- 
tended to remove this injurious and un- 
intended consequence of the law as it 
stood. But, as under circumstances 
which might arise it would be found ex- 
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tremely difficult t6 define with legal pre- 


cision who were and who were not en- 
titled to the status of colonial Bishops 
and clergy; and as the 2nd clause of 
59 Geo. III. c. 60, appeared to afford 
sufficient security against the circuitous 
introduction from whatever quarter of 
unfit clergy into English employment 
and so to render any such definition un- 
necessary, it was proposed by the present 
Bill to embrace under that one precau- 
tionary rule all persons ordained other- 
wise than by the Bishops of the Church 
of England, the Church of Ireland, and 
the Protestant Episcopal Church in Scot- 
land. The Bill accordingly enacted 
—following the Act of Geo. If1.—that no 
person so ordained should officiate in 
England without the consent of the 
Archbishop of the Province or hold pre- 
ferment without the consent of the 
Archbishop and of the Bishop of the 
diocese. The only clause in the Bill 
requiring further notice was the 10th, 
which, in the consecration of a colonial 
Bishop, would enable the consecrating 
Archbishop to dispense with the oath of 
obedience to himself in cases where that 
oath would be more properly taken to a 
colonial metropolitan. 


Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read 2*.” 
—(The Lord Blachford.) 


Tue Eart or CARNARVON said, 
he thought his noble Friend (Lord 
Blachford) had adopted a wise course in 
introducing a less ambitious Bill than 
his Bill of last Session. On the question 
of the distribution of the property of 
Churches in connection with the Church 
of England, attempted to be dealt with 
by the Bill of last Session, different views 
were taken in different Colonies,. and 
therefore the subject was one which 
could be dealt with better by the Colo- 
nial Legislatures than by the Imperial 
Parliament. The status of the colonial 
clergy was, no doubt, in an unsatisfac- 
tory and an anomalous position. The 
Bill had to deal with a rather mixed and 
heterogeneous body of clergy ; but under 
its provisions they would be placed upon 
one simple and definite footing, and in 
a position only a little inferior to that of 
the Scotch episcopal clergy. By the 
consent of the Bishop of the diocese in 
which he proposed to officiate, a Scotch 
clergyman might remove to any part of 
the United Kingdom. On the other 
hand, the clergy in respect of whom the 
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Bill was proposed would require not only 
the consent of the Bishop but also of the 
Archbishop in order to hold preferment, 
and such consent would be required 
toties quoties, as often as they changed 
from one place to another. Their posi- 
tion would, therefore, be inferior to that 
of the Scotch clergyman; but would be 
uniform throughout the whole body. 
While it was the duty of Parliament to 
take every reasonable precaution against 
the danger of improper persons officiat- 
ing as clergymen in English dioceses, 
everything calculated to remove an injus- 
tice and an anomaly deserved the favour- 
able consideration of their Lordships ; 
and believing that the Bill was calcu- 
lated to effect the latter object, he was 
glad to support the second reading. 

Tue Bisnor or LONDON hoped their 
Lordships would read the Bill a second 
time. Such at present was the state of 
confusion on the point that he defied any 
Bishop, and, still more, any layman, to 
decide what was the position of any 
clergyman who had been ordained in 
the Colonies orabroad. The disabilities 
imposed by former Acts worked harshly 
in some cases; and, on the other hand, 
there were now officiating in England 
clergymen ordained abroad who were 
legally disqualified from performing any 
ecclesiastical act. Year by year the 
difficulty was becoming greater, and 
therefore he hoped the present Session 
would not be allowed to terminate 
without the passing of a Bill which, 
while providing proper checks, would 
sweep that difficulty away. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY joined 
in the wish just expressed by the right 
rev. Prelate. The evil was considerable, 
and it was most desirable that the posi- 
tion of the Colonial clergy should be 
placed upon an intelligible and rational 
basis. As regarded the distribution of 
property belonging to the various colo- 
nial Churches connected with the Church 
of England, he agreed with his noble 
Friend the Secretary for the Colonies, 
that the subject was one which could be 
much better dealt with by the Colonial 
Legislatures. He was happy to give 
his support to the Bill. 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee 
of the Whole House on Zuesday next. 
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BETTING BILL—(No 47.) 
(The Earl of Morley.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 

Tux Eart or MORLEY, in moving 
that the Bill be now read the second 
time, said, that three years ago a Bill 
aimed against betting passed through 
their Lordships’ House without oppo- 
sition, but was withdrawn in the other 
House. The Bill now before their Lord- 
ships had passed through the other 
House of Parliament with equal unani- 
mity. The Act of 16 & 17 Viet. c. 119 
—the Act for the suppression of Betting 
Houses—had two faults, which the pre- 
sent Bill was intended to remove. First, 
it did not apply to Scotland ; and next, 
while it prohibited the advertising of 
betting-houses in England and Ireland, 
it did not prohibit the advertising in 
England and Ireland of betting-houses 
kept in Scotland. The consequence was 
that there had been an emigration of 
the betting-house keepers from other 
parts of the United Kingdom to the 
Kingdom north of the Tweed—-and even 
across the Channel. There were no 
fewer than 13 small betting-houses in 
Edinburgh and 28 in Glasgow, which 
was double the number that there were 
last year, several of which booked bets 
of 5s., and some of them bets of even 1s. 
From these positions these people flooded 
the country with an enormous number 
of circulars. He need not state to their 
Lordships that all the higher-class morn- 
ing papers, both of the provinces and 
the metropolis, repudiated such adver- 
tisements; but they were accepted by 
some of the provincial papers and by 
several of what were known as the 
‘‘ Sporting papers,” a higher price being 
obtained for them in consequence of the 
action of the higher-class papers in re- 
fusing to insert them. In one Dublin 
paper he found two of those advertise- 
ments, one of which occupied 2} columns 
and the other 1}. The advertisers pro- 
fessed to give an absolute guarantee 
that those who betted through them must 
win. It was almost impossible to be- 
lieve that anyone could be fool enough 
to believe such professions; but, seeing 
the extent to which the owners of these 
Scotch betting-houses advertised, he was 
afraid that there were people so foolish 
as to invest with them. He presumed 
that Scotland would have been included 
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in the existing Act, only the promoters 
had believed that the sageness of the 
Scotch people rendered such a measure 
unnecessary ; but if this Bill passed, the 
betting-house keepers would not be able 
to advertise in the United Kingdom, 
even if they removed their offices to 
Boulogne. Nothing could be more im- 
proper than that advertisements of this 
class should be daily placed in the hands 
of shopmen and clerks, domestic ser- 
vants, small traders, and others. He 
had heard that the Bill was objected to 
in some quarters on the ground that it 
was a proposal for class legislation, and 
that under its provisions the Post Office 
would have power to open circulars. 
Both objections were unfounded. The 
object of the Bill was the protection of 
oor persons who were tempted by de- 
usive advertisements to invest small 
sums, which there was no chance of 
their ever seeing again. The principal 
clauses of the Bill were the third and 
fourth. By the third clause it was 
enacted that where any letter, circular, 
telegram, placard, handbill, card, or ad- 
vertisement, relating to betting, was sent, 
exhibited, or published, the person send- 
ing, exhibiting, or publishing, should be 
subject to the penalties provided in the 
seventh section of the Act for the Sup- 
pression of Betting Houses. The fourth 
section simply extended that Act, with 
certain modifications, to Scotland. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2°.” 
—(The Earl of Morley.) 

Motion agreed to :—Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House on Zwuesday next. 


JUDICATURE AND APPEAL (SCOTLAND 
AND IRELAND). 
BILLS PRESENTED. FIRST READING. 


Tut LORD CHANCELLOR: My 
Lords, I do not think any apology will 
be required of me when I ask your earn- 
est attention for a short time to some 
subjects connected with the administra- 
tion of the law in this Empire, and 
which, as connected with that adminis- 
tration, are of the greatest importance. 
My Lords, I refer to the present system 
of Judicature in Scotland, and the pre- 
sent system of Judicature in Ireland, 
and to the arrangement which was made 
by Parliament last year with regard to 
appeals—to the question how far —? 
from Ireland and Scotland should be 
connected with that legislation. 
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My Lords, the subject divides itself into 
three questions. First, I will state to your 
Lordships the new proposals which I de- 
sire to make with regard tothe Judicature 
of Scotland. Your Lordships are aware 
that the judicial system of Scotland differs 
from the system of law in England and 
Ireland ; and as the system of law differs, 
so also does the course of procedure in 
the Scotch Courts differ widely from 
that in this country. Your Lordships 
are, perhaps, aware that in Scotland, as 
a general rule, cases which arise for 
litigation are heard in the first instance 
before asingle Judge, who is called the 
Lord Ordinary. If either of the litigants 
should desire to appeal from his decision, 
the case is sented from the Lord Ordi- 
nary, by what is called a “ reclaiming 
note,”’ to either of the two divisions of 
the Court of Session. This is a prompt 
and efficacious system of intermediate 
appeal. But when the primary process 
and the intermediate appeal are ex- 
hausted, the case may still be brought 
to an ultimate and final Court of Appeal. 
My Lords, of that system as it prevails 
in Scotland there is not, as far as I am 
aware, any complaint, either as regards 
the time occupied in litigation or as re- 
gards expenses. The course of proce- 
dure has been amended more than once 
in recent years; and, so far as I can 
learn, it may be pronounced to be, on 
the whole, satisfactory to the people 
of that country. By accident I am able 
to mention to your Lordships a case 
from Scotland heard in this House dur- 
ing the present week. It was one of 
considerable importance, involving ques- 
tions—which are always nice and diffi- 
cult—as to the validity of an entail of 
Scotch estates connected with a Scotch 
peerage. I observe that, in disposing 
of the case in Scotland, the Lord Ordi- 
nary made some observations which are 
so interesting as to justify me, at this 
stage, in reading them to your Lord- 
ships. The case was disposed of by him 
on the 12th of July, 1872 :— 


“The Lord Ordinary cannot help expressing 
his gratification that this case, in which he ob- 
serves the summons is dated and signeted the 
4th of June last, which was brought into Court 
on the 25th of June, and in which, since then, 
the record has been closed, and a very full and 
able discussion has taken place, has been com- 
pletely, and, as he trusts, satisfactorily disposed 
of, so far as its dependence in the Outer House 
is concerned, within a few weeks. It is not six 
weeks since the summons was raised, or three 
weeks since it came into Court, and yet it in- 
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volves large and important interests. This case 
is an example of the expedition, and conse- 
quently little cost, with which causes are and 
may, if the parties desire it, be heard and deter- 
mined in the Supreme Court as it is now consti- 
tuted. The Lord Ordinary, however, is not 
to be understood to say that those cases in 
which a jury trial or a proof is indispensable 
can be so expeditiously disposed of, but even in 
such cases he is convinced that parties may 
always have it in their power, by the exercise 
of ordinary vigilance, to get their suits brought 
to a termination without any just cause for 
complaint on account of delay, so far at least as 
the Court is concerned.” 


I observe that an appeal—or, as it is 
termed in Scotland, ‘‘ a reclaiming note”’ 
—was brought against the Lord Ordi- 
nary’s ‘‘interlocutor,” and that appeal 
was disposed of by the Court of Session 
on the 8th of January following; so 
that within six months from the com- 
mencement of the proceedings — the 
greater part of which time was included 
with the autumnal and Christmas Vaca- 
tions—the case was disposed of as far as 
Scotland was concerned. I think, my 
Lords, that it will not be unsatisfactory 
to add that the case thus disposed of in 
Scotland in January, 1873, has been in 
this month of May, 1874, finally disposed 
of in your Lordships’ House :—so that 
from the first proceeding in the case 
till the final judgment not more than 
18 months have elapsed. So far as 
Scotland, therefore, I have very few 
proposals to make, and these are connec- 
ted chiefly with litigation before it arrives 
at the Ultimate Court of Appeal. The 
first proposal I have to ask your Lord- 
ships to adopt is connected with a sub- 
ject very much spoken of a few years 
ago. At that time it had been remarked 
that a number of appeals came up from 
Scotland in cases in which the subject- 
matter of the litigation was very small. 
To meet that inconvenience Lord West- 
bury made proposals to check frivolous 
appeals in respect of such cases. I will 
now ask your Lordships to make pro- 
vision that no appeal shall be allowed to 
leave Scotland in which the subject- 
matter of appeal does not exceed £500, 
excepting when some important ques- 
tion of law, some right of property 
or franchise, which are not to be esti- 
mated by the money value, are involved, 
or personal status, matrimonial status, 
and status of legitimacy. At present a 
case may not be brought from Scotland 
to the Court of Ultimate Appeal before 
it is fully wound up in the Scotch Court 
of Appeal. Now, this is found to bea 
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source of great expense ; and I propose 
that an appeal may be brought to the 
Court of Ultimate Appeal in the first 
instance; and I propose that when an 
appeal leaves Scotland no cross appeals 
shall be necessary. Some limitation as 
to the time within which appeals shall 
be allowable will also be provided. 

I now turn to the case of Ireland. 
Your Lordships are aware that the sys- 
tem of law is the same in Ireland as in 
England; and as the system is the same, 
so also in substance is the arrangement 
of the Courts of Judicature the same as 
that which exists in England. There are 
in Ireland, as in England, Courts of 
Equity and Courts of Common Law. 
There are three Courts of Common Law 
—the Queen’s Bench, the Common 
Pleas, and the Exchequer. Then, in 
Chancery there are the Lord Chancellor, 
the Master of the Rolls, and a Vice Chan- 
cellor. There is a Judge of Admiralty, 
there is a Judge of Probate, there is the 
Landed Estates Court, in which there 
may be two Judges, though at present 
there is only one—and there is the Court 
of Bankruptcy, with two Judges. My 
Lords, following the example set with 
regard to England last year, I propose 
to blend the whole of those Courts in 
one Supreme Court—one High Court— 
for Ireland, in every branch of which 
all the jurisdiction now exercised in all 
the Courts shall be exercisable. I pro- 
pose that, to the extent it was done in the 
case of England last year, law and equity 
shall be assimilated in Ireland; and I 
propose that, as in the case of England, 
the divisional names shall be retained. 
I propose that the Landed Estates Court 
shall be attached to the Court of Chan- 
cery Division of the High Court, carry- 
ing with it all the powers it now pos- 
sesses. My Lords, in Ireland there now 
exists an intermediate Court of Appeal: 
—and this we propose to retain. The 
system of intermediate appeal in Ireland 
is this—there is an appeal from the 
Lord Chancellor sitting alone, to the 
Lord Chancellor sitting with the Lord 
Justice of Appeal—an appeal to a Court 
of two members. From the Common 
Law Courts an appeal lies to the Exche- 
quer Chamber—that is, an appeal from 
the Judges of one of the Common Law 
Courts to the Judges of the other two. 
I cannot think that either of those modes 
of appeal is satisfactory. With regard 
to the appeal in Equity, in coming to a 


The Lord Chancellor 
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Court which consists of only two mem- 
bers you always risk that the appeal 
will altogether fail; and, in Common 
Law, with regard to the Court of Exche- 
quer Chamber, that tribunal in Ireland 
is open to the same objection urged with 
such force against the Exchequer Cham- 
ber in England—that it is fluctuating 
in its composition and uncertain as to its 
time of sitting. Then it is a Court in 
which a set of primary Judges sit in 
appeal on another set of primary Judges, 
who again sit in appeal on the first. 
What I am anxious to do, and what I 
ask your Lordships to assist in doing, is 
to create a strong, simple, and firm Court 
of Appeal for all cases coming from the 
various primary Courts. The mode in 
which I propose that should be done, is 
this—To have a Court of Appeal, con- 
sisting of the Lord Chancellor, who shall 
be President, and two ‘“ ordinary ” 
Judges who shall be styled ‘Lord Jus- 
tices of Appeal—making three Judges 
of regular attendance; and to have, in 
addition, as ex officio members, the heads 
of the three Common Law Oourts. I 
propose that the Court of Appeal should 
never consist of fewer than three mem- 
bers as a Quorum; and that to it should 
go all cases that may have been decided 
in any Division of the new High Court 
of Justice, all the jurisdiction and powers 
now exercised by the Court of Appeal 
in Chancery, and of the Court of Ex- 
chequer Chamber; and that there should 
also go to it cases of criminal appeal, 
with this qualification —that in such 
cases, in addition to the Judges of Ap- 
peal, two at least of the Chiefs of the 
Common Law Courts shall sit. We 
propose, also, that to this Appeal Court 
should go all appeals in land cases, which 
at present go to a fluctuating and un- 
certain body of Judges. I have nothing 
more to say with regard to the Court of 
Appeal except that the Lord Chancellor 
and Lords Justices, if their time should 
not be fully occupied by appeals, should 
be qualified to lighten some of the ori- 
ginal business in the Court of Chancery 
by taking some of the unheard causes. 
I shall now refer to the number of the 
Common Law Judges in Ireland. Of 
these there are twelve—four in each 
Court —the Chief and three Puisne 
Judges. There are in Ireland six cir- 
cuits, and two Judges go each circuit. 
Two Judges have also to attend the 
sittings of the Orimirial Court for the 
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city and county of Dublin. We propose 
to take advantage of the blending and 
amalgamation of all the Courts for doing 
that which was done in England last 
year—for dispensing, in future appoint- 
ments, with some of the Judicial staff. 
In this country your Lordships and the 
other House of Parliament were able to 
reduce the number of the Common Law 
Judges by three. We propose under 
the new arrangements in Ireland to 
have in future five Circuits in place of six, 
dividing the assize business among the 
five; and to require the attendance of only 
one Judge instead of two to preside at 
the criminal sittingsin Dublin. We pro- 
pose to leave in the Division of the Court 
of Queen’s Bench, where the business is 
somewhat heavier because of Crown 
cases, the four Judges; but to take one 
Judge each from the Court of Common 
Pleas and the Exchequer. As the trans- 
fer of the Judge of the Landed Estates 
Court to the Chancery Division of the 
High Court will get rid of some compli- 
cated business in the two Courts as they 
exist now, we propose that the Judge 
who at present so ably conducts the 
business of the Landed Estates Court 
should take it in the Chancery Division, 
and that no second Judge should be ap- 
pointed to that Court. We propose that 
on the death or the resignation of the 
present Judge of Admiralty, no new 
appointment to that office should be 
made, but the business of his Court be 
transacted by the Common Pleas Divi- 
sion of the High Court. We pro- 
pose, after the tenure of office of the 
present holder, to dispense with an ex- 
pensive office, and one to which a con- 
siderable staff is attached—the office of 
Receiver Master; and also to dispense 
with the double office of Accountant 
General and Notice Officer of the Landed 
Estates Court and the Court of Chancery. 
On the other hand, we propose to make 
an addition to the judicial staff by the 
appointment of another Lord Justice of 
Appeal. I should state to your Lord- 
ships also—though this is rather a finan- 
cial question for the other House—that, 
inasmuch as the Puisne Judges in Ire- 
land at present receive a salary of £4,000 
Irish, or about £3,700 British, and the 
Master of the Rolls and the Vice Chan- 
cellor receive £4,000 British, we pro- 
pose by way of remunerating them for 
the addition to their duties, to increase 
the salaries of the Puisne Judges to 
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£4,000 British. I believe that even after 
this increase has been set against the 
reduction, the saving will be about 
£14,000; but I commend the proposal 
to your Lordships not on that ground. 
We propose that the measure effecting 
these objects should come into operation 
on the Ist of January in next year. 
That disposes of all I have to trouble 
your Lordships with on the subject of 
judicature inside of Ireland. 

I now come to the Ultimate Appeal 
as regards Scotland and Ireland and 
other parts of the Empire. My Lords, 
the Judicature Act passed last year. is 
made to come into operation on.the 2nd 
of November in the present year. After 
that Act was passed its provisions left, 
as it seemed to me, fully as much to be 
done outside the Act as was done by the 
Act itself. And very properly so, be- 
cause there were outside the Act matters 
of detail that could not have been settled 
by the Bill itself. It was provided that 
Rules should be made under the direction 
of the Judges of the High Court, and in 
November last that operation was com- 
menced. Three learned gentlemen, ex- 
ceedingly well qualified, were selected as 
draftsmen by my nobleand learned Friend 
(Lord Selborne) who preceded me in 
office. Mr. Jones, Dr. Tristram, and Mr. 
Arthur Wilson were selected by my 
noble and learned Friend, and these 
gentlemen were to act under a commit- 
tee of the Judges. The Rules of two 
of the Divisions have been printed, and 
are now in course of circulation among 
the Judges for the purpose of obtaining 
their approval, and among those bodies 
of professional lawyers who have an in- 
terest in these Rules, and are naturally 
able to give special assistance with re- 
gard to them. There remains another 
Division of these Rules still to be printed 
and circulated in the same way; but it 
is anticipated that they will be printed 
and circulated before the Ist of June, 
and after that I have reason to think 
that some of the Rules can be adjourned 
to a later period. 

I have now to state to your Lordships 
some minor changes which are found to 
be necessary, and with regard to which 
the part of the Bill which I shall have 
the honour to lay on the Table contains 
provisions. One relates to a question 
as to which I will not trouble your Lord- 
ships with any detail, but only refer to 
it — the position of the Judge of the 
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Court of Admiralty. When the Judi- 


eature Act of last year was in progress 
through this House, it contained a pro- 
posal to put the Judge of the Admiralty 
Court, who has at present a salary some- 
what smaller than the other Judges, on 
an equality as regards salary with the 
other Judges, and to require him to per- 
form duties of the same nature as the 
other Judges perform. Your Lordships 
are aware that at present the Judge of 
the Court ‘of Admiralty holds certain 
ecclesiastical appointments. When the 
Bill went down to the other House of 
Parliament a proposal was made, with 
the view of advancing the position of 
the Judge of the Court of Admiralty, 
that those ecclesiastical appointments 
should be relinquished. I understand 
that some communication passed between 
the Law Officers of the Crown and the 
Judge of the Court of Admiralty. Un- 
fortunately, that communication on one 
side and the other was misunderstood, 
and the result was that the Bill passed 
into law, leaving the Judge of the Ad- 
miralty Court charged with the per- 
formance of increased duties under the 
Act, but without the provision which 
was made in this House that he should 
be advanced, both as regards salary and 
rank, to the position of the other Judges. 
I mention this because I understand 
that my noble and learned Friend (Lord 
Selborne) and the late Government were 
of opinion that this was an oversight 
and ought to be remedied, and Her 
Majesty’s Government feel it their duty 
to propose a clause in the present Bill 
to remedy this oversight. Another minor 
matter as to which I have proposed 
modifications of the Act of last year re- 
lates to a subject not fully understood at 
the time—the subject of Ecclesiastical 
Assessors. Your Lordships will recollect 
that when the measure was passing 
through the Houselast year, some clauses 
were introduced giving Her Majesty 
power to remit ecclesiastical appeals to 
the consideration of the new Appellate 
Tribunal, and directing Rules to be 
made for the appointment of Ecclesiasti- 
cal Assessors, to be present at the hear- 
ing of those appeals. In our anxiety to 
agree upon clauses to this effect, the 
composition of the clauses was not quite 
so well considered as it might have been. 
They appear now, on examination, to 
be somewhat inelastic. In the first place, 
they provide that the Rules should not 
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be made until after the Act comes into 
operation ; whereas it is highly desirable 
that they should be made before the 
2nd of November next. They also do 
not appear to provide for the appoint- 
ment of Ecclesiastical Assessors for a 
number of years. ‘We thought it was 
desirable that these appointments should 
be for a term of years. I shall there- 
fore have to propose to your Lordships 
to alter and enlarge the Act of last year 
in these respects. 

Passing from these, which are really 
minor matters; I come to one of the 
most important parts of the measure of 
last year—I mean that which dealt with 
the question of the Court of Ultimate 
Appeal. Your Lordships will remember 
that what Parliament did by the mea- 
sure of last year was to provide that all 
appeals from the Courts in England, 
and that all the appeals at present heard 
by the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council—whether ecclesiastical appeals 
or other appeals—should be heard, if 
Her Majesty thought fit, by the Appel- 
late Tribunal created by the Act of last 
year. The Legislature having prevented 
any further appeals in these cases either 
to the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council or to your Lordships’ House, 
the question now remains—What shall 
be done with regard to appeals from 
Scotland and from Ireland? I should 
observe that recently there has been a 
certain amount of discussion and con- 
troversy as to the feeling of the people 
of Scotland and of Ireland on the sub- 
ject. I do not know that anything has 
occurred which could enable us to say 
certainly what is the feeling of those 
countries at large. But I think we have 
had considerable indication of the feel- 
ing of the professional people in Scot- 
land and Ireland on the subject, and, 
so faras I can gather it, the profes- 
sional feeling in Scotland has been, and 
is at this time, that of contentment with 
the mode in which the jurisdiction of 
this House has been exercised—the pro- 
fessional classes in Scotland would be 
well satisfied if appeals from Scotland 
continued to be made to your Lordships’ 
House. But I think that, at the same 
time, they have indicated that, assum- 
ing that the jurisdiction of this House 
will be no longer exercised with regard 
to English appeals, they would prefer 
Scotch appeals being disposed of by the 
same tribunal as disposed of English 
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appeals. Ithink that a similar feeling 
exists on the part of the Bench and Bar 
of Ireland. An official communication 
was made last year to the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland, in the month of June, 
on behalf of the Judges of Ireland who 
assembled at that time to take into con- 
sideration the Supreme Court of Judi- 
cature Bill. From that communication 
it appears that the Irish Judges unani- 
mously resolved— 


“That it is of essential importance to the ad- 
ministration of the law that there should be 
preserved a right of final appeal from the deci- 
sions of the Courts in Ireland to the same tri- 
bunal as that to which the right of final appeal 
shall lie from the like decisions of the Courts in 
England.” 


I will not trouble your Lordships more 
particularly with that resolution, for 
this reason—I have this morning had a 
communication with one of the learned 
Judges in Ireland, who, I understand, 
was referred to in ‘another place” as 
entertaining a different opinion, and as 
having suggested that a different opi- 
nion was entertained in Ireland by the 
Judges generally; and he has begged 
me to state that the Judicial Bench in 
Ireland adhere to the resolution that I 
have just read—that whatever opinion 
they might entertain in favour of con- 
tinuing appeals to this House, now that 
English appeals will cease to be made 
to this House they think it is expedient 
that Irish appeals should go to the same 
tribunal as the English appeals. Now, 
I may say at once that it is upon this 
principle that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment propose to act. They propose to 
supplement the measure of last year by 
provisions which will carry to the same 
tribunal Scotch and Irish appeals; and 
they propose to constitute that tribunal 
as an ‘‘ Imperial Court of Appeal.” 
Here at once arises a question which 
I have no doubt your Lordships will 
= to me—If the Court created by the 
egislation of last year is to become an 
Imperial Court of Appeal, what altera- 
tion is it proposed should be made in 
the constitution of the Court, and in the 
qualification and quality of the Judges? 
Now, let me remind your Lordships what 
the composition of the Court of Appeal 
is under the Act of 1873. There are 
nine ordinary Judges of the Court of 
Appeal—that is to say, the two Lords 
Justices, four Members of the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council, and 
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three other ordinary members to be ap- 
pointed, but who have not yet been 
appointed, as members of the Court of 
Appeal. Then, there are five ex officio 
members — the Lord Chancellor, the 
Chief Justice of the Queen’s Bench, the 
Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, the 
Chief Baron of the Exchequer, and the 
Master of the Rolls—14 in all. In addi- 
tion to that there are what are termed 
‘* Additional Members”’ of this Court of 
Appeal—that is to say, any person who 
has held the office of Judge of the Su- 
preme Court in England, or the office 
of Lord Justice Clerk in Scotland, or 
the office of Lord Chancellor, or Lord 
Justice of Appeal in Ireland, or the 
office of Chief Justice of any of the 
three Presidencies in India. They who 
have served in those offices and who 
will express in writing their willing- 
ness to serve in the Court of Appeal, 
may be appointed by the Crown to serve 
as Additional Judges. It is, of course, 
impossible for me to say how many 
might be found with the necessary 
qualification, and willing to give the 
requisite amount of what I may term 
voluntary service ; but, to speak of pro- 
babilities with safety, I will assume that 
two or three could generally be secured 
to give attendance upon the Appellate 
Court. That being so, your Lordships 
will observe that we have nine ordinary 
members, five ex officio members, and 
other two or three of these voluntary or 
additional members. In that way you 
will have the Appellate Court composed 
of sixteen or seventeen Judges. Now, 
I may here state to your Lordships as a 
matter of some interest, the amount of 
business which we may suppose will re- 
quire to be done, including Scotch and 
Irish appeals. I have taken as a test 
the number of appeals which have come 
before your Lordships during the last 
five years, and I find that the average 
number in the year is 543, of which 273 
come from England, 22 from Scotland, 
and only five from Ireland. ‘It will be 
remarked that the appellate business 
from Ireland, at all events, is not very 
heavy. Now, the question naturally 
arises, are we to have any ex officio 
members of the Imperial Court of Ap- 
peal from Scotland and from Ireland— 
that is to say, are we to have any of the 
Judges at the time actually in office in 
Scotland or Ireland attending the Ap- 
pellate Court in this country? The con- 
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clusion at which Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment has arrived is that it would not be 
desirable or expedient to have any ex 
officio members of that kind; and this is 
not from any want of appreciation of 
the value of the services of those emi- 
nent men, but for a very different rea- 
son. Your Lordships will observe from 
what I have said that the Judges in 
Scotland are at present fully occupied 
either as primary Judges or as fulfilling 
the duties of the intermediate Court of 
Appeal in that country. And the same 
remark applies to Ireland. Your Lord- 
ships, therefore, will see that the prece- 
dent set in England by taking certain 
existing Judges and making them ex 
oficio members of the Court of Appeal 
is entirely inapplicable to the case of 
Scotland or Ireland, because in England 
there is no intermediate appeal, and the 
Judges are therefore able to give a cer- 
tain amount of their time to the busi- 
ness of the Appellate Court. Moreover, 
it might be in the highest degree incon- 
venient to have Judges coming from 
Scotland or Ireland for one or two days 
to take part in proceedings here, to the 
derangement of the business of their 
own Courts, which would have to be in- 
terrupted and on subsequent days re- 
sumed, and the whole arrangements in 
regard to which would be impeded if 
they were made to depend on the arrival 
of Judges occupied elsewhere. We have, 
therefore, as regards the ex officio Judges, 
no alteration to propose in the composi- 
tion of the Appellate Court as settled 
last year. Now arises the question what 
alteration should be made in the qualifi- 
cation of those who are to be appointed 
Judges of the Court of Appeal. Your 
Lordships may remember that last year 
when it was proposed to transfer the 
appeals from Scotland and Ireland to 
this Court, the further provision was 
suggested that, of the ordinary Judges 
of the Court one should necessarily be 
chosen from the Bar or Bench of Scot- 
land, and one necessarily from the Bar 
or Bench of Ireland. I think there are 
very grave objections to a provision of 
that kind. In the first place, if you lay 
down the hard and unyielding rule that 
you must always make a selection in 
Scotland or Ireland for a particular va- 
cancy, it ceases to be in your power to 
consider whether it is possible at the 
time to find a suitable man in the coun- 
try where the choice has to be made. 
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No doubt at times there may be ns 
extremely eligible ; but it might happen 
atothertimes that noeligible person could 
be found. There is another very strong 
objection to the clause. If you lay down 
the rule that the Appellate Court cannot 
be properly constituted unless there is a 
member from Scotland and one from 
Ireland, it will at once be said that the 
rule is intended to indicate an intention 
that Irish business must be heard by the 
Trish member and others, and Scotch 
business by the Scotch member and 
others. In fact, we should have logic- 
ally to make a provision to that effect ; 
and this would, of course, put an end 
to the idea of one general Imperial 
Court of Appeal, homogeneous in its 
composition and with no difference what- 
ever in the capacity of its members. We 
think it would be more satisfactory to 
the Kingdom at large to give a much 
more extensive area of choice to those 
who have the responsibility of appoint- 
ing the ordinary Judges of the Court of 
Appeal. We propose that, without ex- 
ception, all the ordinary Judges may be 
selected from the Bar or Bench of Eng- 
land, Scotland, or Ireland. We propose 
to make no distinction, but to leave it to 
those with whom the choice rests to ap- 
point the best man they ean get at the 
time—and probably this arrangement 
will be regarded as one which is likely 
to work efficaciously for the good of 
every one. Ihave no doubt that a great 
advantage will be derived from bringing 
together on the Bench of the Court men 
who have been trained at the different 
Bars of England, Scotland, and Ireland. 
Now, having, in this way, stated the 
only alterations we propose to make in 
the composition of the Court and the 
qualification of its members, I have to ask 
your Lordships to approach the subject 
which naturally presents itself next, and 
which is by no means the least impor- 
tant of all. Having got your Court of 
Appeal in this way, how do you mean to 
use it? What provisions do you mean 
to make as to the manner in which ap- 
peals are to be heard before it? I must 
remind your Lordships that under the 
legislation of last year there are no 
arrangements of that nature beyond 
this—that it is provided that the mem- 
bers of the Appellate Court—who, as I 
mentioned to your Lordships, may be 
sixteen or seventeen in number—ma: 
sit in any number of Divisions—wi 
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this qualification, that there must not be 
less pa three Judges in any Division. 
The consequence is, that you may have 
three or even four Divisions, with three 
members in each, all sitting at the same 
time and discharging all the ordinary 
functions of a Court of Ultimate Appeal. 
Now, I mention this not in the slightest 
degree to express surprise at the legisla- 
tion of last year. When we remember 
the magnitude of the work which was 
then undertaken, and the novelty of the 
provisions that were proposed, I think 
that, instead of wondering that the work 
was not then once and for all completed, 
it would be much more natural for us to 
be surprised if supplemental legislation 
on the subject were found to be unneces- 
sary. Whatever difficulties may have to 
be met in connection with the Act of 
last year, I believe that on account of 
the immense area of legal arrangements 
with which it dealt, and the manner in 
which it treated the constitutions of our 
Courts—constitutions which had taken 
deep root in all our traditions and prac- 
tices—it will take rank in future times 
among those works of legislation that 
are regarded as of the greatest magni- 
tude and importance. But it is for us 
now to consider whether some further 
provisions are not required with a view 
to an efficient working of the system of 
Ultimate Appeal. I certainly objected 
last year, and so did others, to the ar- 
rangements laid down by the Act. It 
appeared to me and to many others, 
that the arrangements with regard to 
the Ultimate Court of Appeal were ano- 
malous in this respect—that they abo- 
lished any intermediate appeal for Eng- 
land, while an intermediate appeal 
would remain for Scotland and Ireland, 
and for all the Colonies, and also in ec- 
clesiastical cases. The only cases in 
which there would be no intermediate 
appeal would therefore be the cases 
from England. That appeared to me to 
be a very considerable anomaly; and, in 
addition, it certainly did seem to me 
there would be a very great danger of 
two or three Courts of Ultimate and 
Final Appeal sitting at the same time, 
and perhaps differing in the conclusions 
at which they arrived. It appears to me, 
also, that this consequence may possibly 
occur—you —_ have an sce 1 involv- 
ing property of great magnitude brought 
to a Division of this Ultimate Court of 
Appeal from the decision of one Judge, 
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or it may be from a Court in which 
there were three Judges, and you may 
have the three members of the Appellate 
Court divided upon it—two against one. 
Now, the decision of the case would of 
course rest upon the opinion of the two ; 
and so you might have two Judges in 
the last resort over-ruling the opinion of 
three, or it may be four, other Judges. 
This, I think, would be a very great 
evil, if it were allowed to pass without a 
remedy. And I would ask your Lord- 
ships to bear in mind what are the real 
advantages of an Ultimate Court of Ap- 
peal. Itisa great mistake to suppose 
that its main and only object is to secure 
the best possible decision that ean be 
arrived at in any particular case. That, 
no doubt, is one object, but it is by no 
means the only, or even the chief object. 
I believe one of the great objects of an 
Ultimate Court of Appeal is to steady 
and settle the law of the country. I be- 
lieve you could have nothing more to be 
deprecated or deplored than a system of 
appeal, which, in place of settling or 
steadying the law of the country, would, 
by a conflict between the different Divi- 
sions of the Court of Final Appeal, un- 
steady and unsettlethelaw. One of the 
objections which have been taken by 
many to the appellate jurisdiction which 
has hitherto existed in England, was 
that this House and the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council might come 
to a different decision on cases involving 
questions of English law, and that vary- 
ing opinions on those questions might 
be pronounced by those two final Courts 
of Appeal. There was, of course, the 
possibility of such a difference arising in 
theory if not in practice; but when we 
take the case of an Appellate Tribunal 
divided into two or three sections, the 
difficulty, of course, becomes greater. 
By a slight departure among the diffe- 
rent Divisions from one settled principle 
of law, you might by degrees get up 
such a divergence as would unsettle the 
law altogether. These being the diffi- 
culties of the case—which I do not de- 
sire to dwell on at this stage—the ques- 
tion is, how are they to be avoided? I 
must remind your Lordships of the 
materials which we have for a final 
Court of Appeal. Nine ordinary Judges, 
the Lord Chancellor, and four other ex 
officio Judges, and probably two or three 
additional or voluntary Judges.. Well, 
we propose that there should be a First 
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with not less than five members to con- 
stitute a Quorum. We propose, as to 
the composition of that First Division, 
that three of the ordinary members of 
the Court of Appeal should be nomi- 
nated to it by the Crown triennially ; we 
propose that the Lord Chancellor, the 
Lord: Chief Justice of the Queen’s Bench, 
and the Master of the Rolls should be 
ex officio members of the First Division ; 
and we propose that two of the addi- 
tional or voluntary members of the Court 
of Appeal should be nominated to that 
First Division and nominated also for a 
period of three years. In that way, your 
Lordships will perceive, you will have 
three ordinary and three ex officio mem- 
bets and two additional members—eight 
in all, who are to sit with a Quorum of 
not less than five. We propose that to 
this First Division should be assigned 
the hearing and decision of all Scotch 
and Irish appeals, including those which 
may have been heard in a Court of in- 
termediate appeal in these respective 
countries. We propose to assign to this 
First Division, also, for hearing and de- 
cision, all ecclesiastical appeals, those 
also which may have been heard on in- 
termediate appeal. We propose that 
the remaining members of the Court of 
Appeal should sit in one or two Divisions 
of not less than three each; and that 
whenever, in any of the cases heard 
before either of those two other Di- 
visions, the Judges are not unanimous in 
their decision, that case may, if the 
parties desire it, be heard before the 
First Division. In that way there would 
be virtually a second appeal whenever 
the Judges on the hearing of the first 
appeal were not unanimous. We pro- 
pose, further, that to the First Division 
shall also be sent, in the first instance, 
any colonial cases which are considered 
to be peculiarly important—cases such 
as are well known from time to time at 
the Privy Council Office involving ques- 
tions of constitutional law. Of course, 
any colonial cases which might be heard 
by either of the other Divisions may by 
arrangement come also before the First 
Division. I must not omit to say that 
the 23rd Clause in the Act of last year 
provided that any appeal which might 
for any reason be re-heard might be so 
heard before a greater number of Judges 
in the Court of Appeal. I do not think 
that provision would be adequate to 
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meet the necessities of the case. It is 
obvious that if you have two Judges de- 
ciding against one, the one Judge would 
probably be out-voted by the others who 
might desire that there should be a re- 
hearing. We propose, therefore, to give 
an absolute right to the parties, if they 
desire it, to have their case re-heard. 
These arrangements, should your Lord- 
ships think fit to adopt them, will, I be- 
lieve, have the effect, which is, after all, 
the great object of a Court of Appeal, of 
steadying and settling the law. We 
shall give a point of contact between the 
Second and Third Divisions of the Ap- 
pellate Court and the First Division, and 
in that way I trust we shall preserve the 
inestimable benefit to the law of this 
country—an advantage we have hitherto 
possessed—of having one Ultimate Court 
of Appeal upon all points of the law of 
this country. 

These proposals of the Government 
are embraced in two Bills, which I am 
about to lay on your Lordships’ Table— 
the one being for the Amendment of the 
Judicature in Ireland, the other for the 
Amendment and extension of the Judi- 
cature Act of last year. I will only say 
that I hope these Bills will be in the 
hands of your Lordships on Saturday, 
and that I propose to fix the second 
reading for next Tuesday week. 


Then— 
SUPREME COURT OF JUDICATURE ACT 
(1873) AMENDMENT BILL [H.L.] (No. 56.) 


A Bill to amend and extend the Supreme Court 
of Judicature Act, 1873: And also, 


COURT OF JUDICATURE (IRELAND) BILL 
[H.L. | (no 57.) A Bill for the constitution 
of one Court of Judicature, and for other pur- 
poses relating to the better administration of 
Justice in Ireland : 

Were severally presented by The Lorp CHan- 
CELLOR. 


Lorp SELBORNE said, he had 
listened with great satisfaction to the 
very lucid and able statement of his 
noble and learned Friend; and he was 
happy to be able to add that on the sub- 
ject under discussion, as well as upon 
another very important one which was 
recently under the consideration of their 
Lordships, there would probably be no 
serious difference of opinion—if any at 
all—between the noble and learned Lord 
and himself. He should, however, be 
agreeably surprised if: the pecuniary 
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saving with to the Irish Judica- 
ture anticipated by his noble and learned 


Friend should turn out to be so great as 
he seemed to suppose. As to the Scotch 
and Irish appeals, he felt persuaded, the 
noble and learned Lord had come to a 
wise decision in determining not to in- 
troduce ex officio members into the Court 
of Appeal from either Ireland or Scot- 
land. The subject was necessarily 
under the consideration of the late Go- 
vernment during the Recess; he could 
not say that*any conclusion with re- 
spect to it had been finally arrived at— 
it was still under consideration when 
the change of Government occurred ; 
but, on the question whether there 
should be ex officio Judges in the Final 
Court of Appeal brought from Scotland 
and Ireland or not, the opinion of the 
late Lord Advocate (Lord Young) was 
that it was not, on the whole, ad- 
visable that this should be done. The 
reasons given by the late Lord Advocate 
completely satisfied his (Lord Selborne’s) 
mind that he was right in taking that 
view ; because to withdraw from Scot- 
land the leading members of the Scotch 
Bench in order to make them practically 
useful in an Imperial Court of Appeal 
must necessarily much interfere with the 
course of justice in Scotland, and parti- 
cularly in the intermediate Court of Ap- 
peal there ; while, moreover, those Scotch 
Judges would not necessarily, in the 
decision of Scotch cases, have greater 
authority than the other Members of the 
new Appellate Court. When it was 
proposed last year to introduce ex officio 
members it was never intended that the 
Scotch appeals should necessarily be de- 
cided by Scotch Judges, nor the Irish 
appeals by Irish Judges. On the whole, 
he thought his noble and learned Friend 
had adopted the wisest course in laying 
before their Lordships the proposition on 
that subject which he had now explained. 
That the highest Court of Appeal should, 
from time to time, include some of 
the most eminent Scotch and Irish 
lawyers, was clearly desirable; but that 
object might be attained without laying 
down, by Act of Parliament, any more 
fixed rule of selection than that which 
his noble and learned Friend proposed. 
With respect to the proposed modification 
of the manner in which the Court of Ap- 
peal should deal with the cases coming 
before it—and more especially by con- 
stituting a First Division of not fewer 
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than five Judges sitting at a time, who 
should take Scotch, Irish, and Ecclesi- 
astical appeals, with re-hearings of cases 
in which there was difference of opinion 
—he might point out that in some de- 
gree, at all events, that part of the ques- 
tion had assumed a different relation to 
the whole measure from the introduction 
of Irish and Scotch appeals. The intro- 
duction of those appeals of course ren- 
dered necessary some special provision 
as to the manner in which they were to be 
disposed of. He had never been insen- 
sible to the necessity, in establishing a 
new Final Court of Appeal, of avoiding 
the evil of discordant judgments. In 
the measure of last year, which was 
limited to English appeals, a power was 
given of re-hearing cases as to which 
the Judges of a Division had differed in 
opinion, and other’ important cases also. 
e should have placed great confidence 
in the discretion with which the Judges 
would have exercised that power. His 
noble and learned Friend now proposed 
that, instead of its being left to the dis- 
cretion of the Judges, the right of re- 
hearing should be more definitely regu- 
lated by statute. He was not disposed to 
offer any serious objection to his noble 
and learned Friend’s proposal in that re- 
spect; more especially as he understood it 
was not meant to make the Judges of the 
First Division unavailable for any other 
business of the Court of Appeal for which 
their assistance might be required. Some 
indeed might think that the bill of fare 
which his noble and learned friend pro- 
vided for the Judges of the First Di- 
vision would probably be sufficient to oc- 
cupy the whole of their time. That re- 
mained to be seen. His own opinion was 
that ifthe plan which had been suggested 
were adopted, the number of Scotch 
appeals would considerably diminish, 
and also that the Irish Appeals—now 
few in number—would not have a 
tendency to increase. Therefore he did 
not think there was any overwhelming 
amount of business to be expected from 
either the Scotch or the Irish appeals ; 
and he did not despair of seeing all the 
business which would come before the 
new Appellate Court done both well and 
expeditiously. 
Lorp MONOCREIFF said, that he 
had listened with great pleasure to the 
erspicuous statement of the noble and 
earned Lord. As to some parts of his 
speech he entirely agreed with him, but 
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in some other respects he should like to 
see the Bill before expressing a definite 
opinion. A great deal had been said 
about the people of Scotland and the 
distinction which existed between the 
law of that country and English law. 
In the first place, in regard to the inter- 
mediate appeal, he thought his noble 
and learned Friend was right in not in- 
terfering with the intermediate appeal 
in the Scotch Courts. He did not think 
the Judges of that country ought to be 
occupied with the question of ultimate 
appeal, nor did he think the Court of 
Ultimate Appeal should be occupied by 
the small and trivial cases referred to by 
his noble and learned Friend. The im- 
portant matter to which he wished to 
refer was the: proposal to terminate the 
jurisdiction of that House in regard to 
appeals from Scotland, and to transfer it 
to a new tribunal. He had come to the 
conclusion that it was of great advantage 
to the people of Scotland that appeals in 
legal matters should be settled by the 
new Court of Appeal, and that the juris- 
diction of their Lordships’ House should 
cease. An entirely different system of 


jurisprudence prevailed in Scotland from 
that which prevailed in England ; but it 


differed only in form, because in every 
enlightened country the principles of 
jurisprudence were the same. In truth, 
the jurisprudence of Scotland was not 
indigenous to the soil, and there was 
very little of it that owed its origin to 
the country itself; on the contrary, both 
its terminology and its principles had 
for the most part, been derived or 
adopted from the Continent. It often 
happened in the last century that young 
students of Scottish law pursued their 
education in Continental schools. At 
the time of the Union there was an ap- 
peal to the Scottish Parliament. He 
would not trouble their Lordships with 
the history of the transactions which led 
to the transfer of the appeal to the Im- 
perial Parliament, sitting judicially in 
their Lordships’ House; in which Seot- 
land had its share, though not a very 
large one, of the representation. At 
the time it was well known that there 
was some controversy as to the question 
of the necessity of appointing Judges 
conversant with the Scottish law; but 
from accident or necessity, more than 
from principle, these appeals had, for 
the most part, been heard by Judges 
conversant with the law of England, 
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though there were among them men 
who had been originally trained up under 
the legal system of Scotland. He should 
be very ungrateful if he did not acknow- 
ledge the great obligations which the 
northern part of the Island was under 
for the assiduous and judicious exercise 
of their functions by that House, and to 
the noble and learned Lords who had 
presided over them through a long line 
of illustrious Lord Chancellors, from the 
time of Lord Eldon down to that of his 
noble and learned Friend who now occu- 
pied the Woolsack. These had brought 
to bear on Scotch cases a brilliancy of 
intellect and a weight of judgment and 
experience which had been of the ut- 
most advantage to the Scotch people. 
He did not say that the machine had 
always worked smoothly. Want of fami- 
liarity with technicalities had necessarily 
occurred sometimes; and a too rapid 
assumption of what was the law of Scot- 
land, or of its being identical with the 
law of England; but the jurisdiction 
had, on the whole, been so exercised as 
to give satisfaction to his countrymen. 
In the first place, it had enlarged their 
minds on legal questions, and prevented 
a sort of tendency to provincialism in 
the Courts of Scotland; and, in the 
second place, it had been of immense 
advantage in giving them sound prin- 
ciples of commercial law, this country 
being so much larger, and the transac- 
tions being so much more numerous. 
These results, however, would have been 
insufficient to redeem the anomalies on 
which the jurisdiction was founded, but 
for the great learning, ability, and con- 
scientiousness of its administration. The 
only question was as to the admixture of 
Scotch Judges with English Judges in 
the new Court of Appeal. About 20 
years ago there was a Committee on this 
subject, and it was then thought there 
would be some advantage from the ad- 
mixture of the Scottish element. He 
must say that if this was to be the last 
Session in which this appeal was to exist 
to the House of Lords, he should cer- 
tainly part with it with great regret ; 
but to retain it for merely Scotch cases, 
was out of the question. The question 
was, what was to be put in its place? 
The noble and learned Lord had made 
the best of his materials with one excep- 
tion, and that was that he certainly 
thought that it would have been of ad- 
vantage to have at least one eminent 
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Judge from Scotland to sit ex officio in 
the First Division of the new Court. 
There was greater reason for this in the 
case of Scotland than there would be in 
the case of Ireland. He considered that 
there would be nothing more anomalous 
in appointing Scotch or Irish Judges on 
appeals from those countries than in ap- 
pointing English Judges, and he re- 
minded their Lordships that in the new 
Appellate Court there would not be the 
same safe-guards that there existed in 
this House. He, therefore, submitted 
that at least one Scotch Judge should 
have a seat in the Appellate Court. 
With the rest of the Bill, he entirely 
concurred. He requested his noble 
and learned Friend to re-consider this 
point, and see if he could not make a 
change in favour of Scotland in this 
respect. If this was deemed inexpe- 
dient, he — the proposed First 
Division as likely, —_ to be as 
efficient a successor of that House as any 
Court which could be devised. 

Lorp O’HAGAN said, he had heard 
with satisfaction the lucid statement of 
his noble and learned Friends, and had 
nothing to object to a great many of 
the clauses of the Bill. He desired to 
say that the late Government had never 
contemplated the abolition of an inter- 
mediate Court of Appeal for Ireland, 
as had been pile: asserted. Such 
a step would have involved a denial of 
justice to multitudes of suitors. The 
very small number of Irish appeals which 
came to the House of Lords by no 
means represented the Appellate busi- 
ness of Ireland. The cases disposed 
of were far more numerous, and would, 
probably, increase; and they were not 
often of such a character as to bear 
the costs of an appeal to an Imperial 
tribunal. It was, therefore, essential 
that the intermediate Court should be 
maintained. As to the Final Appeal, the 
profession, in Ireland generally — of 
course, with some exceptions—the Bench, 
the Bar, and the solicitors—would greatly 
eae that it should be addressed to the 

ouse of Lords. They valued the time- 
honoured jurisdiction of that House, and 
they had conformed to its decisions, and 
would grieve to see it destroyed. But 
they felt that there ought to be only one 
final Court to regulate the system of 
law and practice which were common to 
England and Ireland ; and if, ulti- 
mately, Parliament should establish a 
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new tribunal for England, they would 
accept it, however reluctantly, for Ire- 
land also. The desire for adequate re- 
presentation of the Scottish Bench in 
the Supreme Court, which had been 
expressed by his noble and learned 
Friends, existed equally in Ireland, and 
should receive attention and respect. 
Lorp DENMAN was understood to 
express his regret at the decision which 
had been arrived at by the Government, 
that the appellate jurisdiction of the 
House of Lords should be surrendered. 
Lorp PENZANCE said, that the Bill 
of last year swept away that second ap- 
eal which had existed in this country 
m time immemorial; but now the 
noble and learned Lord on the Wool- 
sack had pointed out that it was this 
second appeal which gave consistency 
and standing to the law. He rejoiced, 
then, that his noble and learned Friend 
on the Woolsack proposed to amend 
the legislation of last Session by re- 
instituting a second appeal for English 
eases. If he had not done so the Courts 
of Judicature in the three countries 
would have been left in a state of hope- 
less anomaly. There would have been 
a second appeal for litigants in Scotland 
and in Ireland, and in England also for 
ecclesiastical causes; whilst as to the 
great bulk of English litigation, there 
would have been only one appeal. Since 
there was to be a second appeal, he 
would have hoped that it would have 
been retained to that House; and he 
greatly regretted that his noble and 
learned Friend had not availed him- 
self of the opportunity thus afforded 
to him of proposing that the second and 
final appeal should, for the three coun- 
tries, be to that House. They had just 
heard from a noble and learned Lord 
from Scotland, and a noble and learned 
Lord from Ireland, that the decision of 
appeals from those countries to the 
House of Lords had given satisfaction, 
and it had never been asserted that those 
decisions had been otherwise than satis- 
factory to the people of England. He 
was at a loss, therefore, to see why a 
jurisdiction which had been so well ex- 
ercised from time immemorial should be 
now abolished. If so great a change 
were effected, he could not help think- 
ing they would have drifted into it by 
reason of the anomalous legislation of 
last Session. With respect to the de- 
tails of the measure, the subordinate 
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Court of Appeal was to consist of three 
Judges, and no appeal was to be allowed 
unless those Judges differed in opinion. 
But suppose they did not, and that they 
decided against a judgment pronounced, 
say, by three Judges of the Court of 
Queen’s Bench, there would be an 
equality of opinion on each side—three 
Judges for the plaintiff and three for 
the defendant, and no power of further 
appeal. That, he thought, would not 
be a satisfactory state of things to an 
ultimate Court. Again, it might happen 
that two Divisions of the Court might 
give opposite judgments. Surely, in 
such a case, there ought to be an ap- 
peal. Further, the new Court of Ap- 
peal was to be constituted on a principle 
entirely new. The Judges were to sit 


on appeals for three years, and then go | try 


back to their Divisions. This would 
give rise to great inconvenience, because 
these Judges would leave the Appellate 
Court just as they were beginning tho- 
roughly to comprehend their duties, and 
were becoming acquainted with the 
technicalities of Irish and Scotch law. 
There would, however, be ample oppor- 
tunity of discussing these and other 
details of the measure. 

Lorp REDESDALE expressed his 
extreme regret that his noble and learned 
Friend in proposing to re-establish the 
right of a second appeal, had not also 
proposed that the ultimate appeal should 
be to that House. He was sorry that 
the opportunity for revising the deci- 
sion of last year should be lost. As the 
Bill now stood, only in the event of the 
Judges of Appeal having some doubts 
among themselves was there to be a 
third hearing. The noble and learned 
Lord on the Woolsack, however, had 
now brought in a Bill which differed 
from that which was brought in by the 
noble and learned Lord opposite (Lord 
Selborne), permitting a re-hearing ; but, 
at the same time, he did not determine 
what cases were to be re-heard. For 
his part, he could see no reason why 
the appeals from Scotland and Ireland 
should not be heard before that House. 
It had been said that the surrendering 
of the appellate jurisdiction of the House 
was inevitable ; but he utterly repudi- 
ated the idea, which unfortunately was 
now so prevalent, that because a thing 
was mooted it was inevitable. Take 
the disestablishment and disendowment 
of the Irish Church, for instance; did 
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anyone suppose that the present House 
of Commons, elected as it was under the 
auspices of the late Premier, would 
ever have consented to such a proposi- 
tion? Why, then, was it hastily as- 
sumed that such a change as that was 
inevitable? Measures hastily passed in 
that way were sure to be attended with 
regret, and he was satisfied that some 
day the surrender of their Lordships’ 
appellate jurisdiction would come to be 
deplored. 

Lorp COLERIDGE said, he had not 
a word to say as to the provisions of the 
measure as far as they related to Ireland 
and Scotland, which were all that could 
be desired ; but he objected to that part 
of the Bill which related to the restora- 
tion of intermediate appeal in this coun- 
. The existing state of things as 
regarded the Judges and the Court of 
Intermediate Appeal, though open to 
much objection had this great merit— 
that it did not subordinate any of the 
Superior Judges to any other of the Supe- 
rior Judges, and in consequence every 
one of the Superior Judgeships was a 
post which in practice the very first men 
in the profession were ready and willing 
to undertake. The state of things to be 
introduced by the Judicature Act of last 
year, though having many great and, 
in his judgment, countervailing merits, 
was yet open to the objection that it for 
the first time introduced differences of 
rank and authority among the Superior 
Judges themselves—he was speaking 
as to the cases of the Judges of 
Common Law. The plan proposed last 
night by his noble and learned Friend 
on the Woolsack, if he understood it, 
introduced fresh distinctions and diffe- 
rences, not only, as did the Bill of last 
year, between the ordinary Superior 
Judges and the Judges of Appeal, but 
between the Judges of Appeal them- 
selves. On this ground, so far as he 
could collect his noble and learned 
Friend’s plan, it appeared to him to be 
open to objection. 

Tue, LORD CHANCELLOR, in re- 
plying, said, he would refrain from dis- 
cussing the various objections and sug- 
gestions which had been made in the 
course of the debate, but he desired to 
explain that his proposition by no means 
involved a ‘‘subordination” of certain 
of the Judges of the Court of Appeal to 
the others. All he proposed was that 
where necessary an appeal, after having 
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been heard before one of the smaller 
Divisions of the Court, might be re-heard 
before a larger Division of the same 
Court. 


Bills severally read 1*; to be printed ; 
and to be read 2* on Tuesday, the 19th 
instant. 


BILLS OF HEALTH IN FRENCH PORTS. 
QUESTION. 


Lorp HOUGHTON asked the Minister 
\for Foreign Affairs, Whether he could 
induce the French Government to cease 
to require clean bills of health from ships 
entering French ports from England, 
the fear of the existence of Asiatic 
cholera in this country having subsided ? 

Tue Eart or DERBY: No remon- 
strance or representation has been ad- 
dressed to me upon the subject to which 
my noble Friend has referred since I 
have been connected with the manage- 
ment of Foreign Affairs. British sub- 
jects, when they find themselves ag- 
grieved or inconvenienced by the action 
of foreign Governments, are not in 
general backward in appealing to the 
Foreign Office. All I can say is, that if 
any representation should be addressed 
to me I will give it careful attention. 


House adjourned at Eight o’clock, 
till To-morrow, Half past 
Ten o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, 7th May, 1874. 


MINUTES.]—New Wnair Issuzp—For Mayo, 
v. Thomas Tighe, esquire, and George Eakins 
Browne, esquire, void Election; for Dudley, 
v. Henry Brinsley Sheridan, esquire, void 
Election. ? 

New Memper Sworn—Thomas Kemp Sander- 
son, esquire, for Wakefield. 

Setect Commitree—Jury System (Ireland), 
Mr. Synan discharged, Sir Colman O’Loghlen 
added. 

Suppty — considered in Committee — ASHANTEE 
Exprepition—Navy EstimaTEs—2.P. 

Pustic Bi1s—Ordered—First Reading—Poor 
Law Guardians (Ireland) * [95]. 

Second Reading—Gas Orders Confirmation * [94]. 

Select Committee—Metropolitan Buildings and 
Management * Uh nominated ; Municipal 
Privileges (Ireland) [33], Mr. Power added. 

Third Reading — (£138,000,000) Consolidated 
Fund *, and passed. 
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CONTROVERTED ELECTIONS—COUNTY OF 
MAYO. 

Mr. Speaker informed the House, that he 
had received from Mr. Justice Monahan, one 
of the Judges selected for the Trial of Elec- 
tion Petitions, pursuant to the Parliamentary 
Elections Act, 1868, a Certificate of the Court. 
And the same was read, to the effect that— 

In the matter of the Petition of Sir George 
Clendinning O’Donel, Petitioner; and George 
Eakins Browne, esq., Thomas Tighe, esq., and 
Joseph Pratt, esq., Respondents, the Court 
determined “that the Returning Officer was. 
wrong in rejecting Petitioner's demand for a 
poll to which he was entitled, and in declaring 
George Eakins Browne and Thomas Tighe, 
esquires, as duly elected Members for the 
County of Mayo. 

“ Accordingly the Court doth determine and 
hereby certify to the Right Honorable the 
Speaker of the House of Conmons that the said 
Election for the County of Mayo was null and 
void.” 


ARMY—CAVALRY HORSES. 
QUESTION. 


CotonEL LEIGH asked the Secretary 
of State for War, Whether power may 
be given to commanding officers of 
cavalry regiments to order, on their own 
responsibility, the immediate sale of 
dangerously vicious troop horses; or, 
should that not be considered advisable, 
to give directions to inspecting officers to 
east every horse reported to them as 
dangerously vicious ? 

Mr. STANLEY, in reply, said, it was 
held to be unnecessary to give to com- 
manding officers power on their own re- 
sponsibility to order the immediate sale 
of dangerously vicious horses. Under the 
Queen’s Regulations commanding offi- 
cers could apply tethe War Office on the 
subject through the proper channel, 
and, on the approval of the Secretary 
of State, such horses could be sold. It 
was not thought expedient to alter the 
existing system. 


POOR LAW—CASE OF THE WOMAN 
DAY.—QUESTIONS. 

Dr. LUSH asked the President of 
the Local Government Board, If his 
attention has been called to the circum- 
stances detailed at an inquest held by 
the coroner of Hants upon the body 
of a labourer’s wife named Day, in the 
parish of Lasham, in the Alton Union ; 
whether he will insist upon the imme- 
diate appointment of a Medical Officer 
of Health for that Union ; and, whether 
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he will cause a full inquiry to take place 
as to the carrying out of sanitary in- 
spection there as directed by the Public 
Health Act of 1872? 

Mr. DIXON asked the President of 
the Local Government Board, whether 
his attention has been called to the de- 
positions and verdict respecting the death 
of Mary Day, of Lasham, Hampshire ; 
and, whether it is true, as is alleged, 
that her death was “accelerated by her 
exposure and wretched condition, which 
were the consequence of the want of 
proper and efficient sanitary supervision 
and inspection ;”’ and, if so, what steps 
he proposes to take in the matter? 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH : Sir, my at- 
tention has been called to the peculiar 
circumstances attending the death of the 
wife of a labourer in the Alton Union, 
and, before Notice of this Question had 
been given, inquiry had been made of 
the Alton Guardians upon the subject, 
and the inspector of the district had also 
been directed to investigate the circum- 
stances. The deceased and her husband 
were remarkable people, of settlement 
unknown, who are said to have lived for 
many years in different parts of the 
country in some such habitation as that 
in which the woman died, the man 
always in good work, and known to have 
earned regular wages on different farms 
in the district. The result of the in- 
quiries fails to fix any special blame 
upon the sanitary authority or its offi- 
cers. It is true that there has been no 
appointment of Medical Officer of Health 
in this particular district, because the 
Guardians have not been able to come 
to terms with the person they wished to 
appoint, but they will be required to 
proceed immediately to do so. As to 
the Inspector of Nuisances, it would 
have been undoubtedly his duty to re- 
port the case as one of a dwelling unfit 
for human habitation had he been aware 
of its existence; but the situation of the 
place being more than a mile away from 
the village and far from any public road, 
it is easy to understand that, in the 
absence of special information, he was 
not aware of it. He appears, more- 
over, to be doing his work very well, 
and an examination of his books proves 
that cases of over-crowded dwellings 
have been reported by him and dealt 
with on his report by the Guardians, 
and that in one particular case a hut 
like the one in which the death now in 
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question occurred has been cleared out 
in consequence, and its inhabitants re- 
moved. The reply of the Guardians 
bears testimony to the generally excel- 
lent character and conduct of the re- 
lieving officer of the district ; but on this 
occasion he undoubtedly was in error 
when he refused to give an order for the 
parish doctor at a time when it was not 
in his power, from pressure of other 
business, to visit the case and ascertain 
the facts immediately. This statement 
of their opinion will be communicated 
by the Local Government Board to the 
Guardians and relieving officer accord- 


ingly. 


PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS ACT, 1868. 
QUESTION. 


Sir CHARLES W. DILKE asked the 
First Lord of the Treasury, Whether it 
is the intention of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to deal with the Law of Elec- 
tion Petitions or of corrupt practices 
otherwise than by a continuance of the 
present Acts? 

Mr. DISRAELI: No, Sir, we pro- 
pose merely to continue the present Acts. 


INTOXICATING LIQUORS BILL— 
LEGISLATION.—QUESTION. 


Mr. COGAN asked the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland, Whether it is the in- 
tention of the Government to take steps 
to amend the Licensing Act so as to re- 
store to Borough Magistrates in Ireland 
the power to adjudicate in cases of 
drunkenness, and to apply the fines in- 
flicted for these offences to local pur- 
poses, as hitherto they were empowered 
under the Towns Improvement Act of 
1854? 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH, in 
reply, said, that it had not been his in- 
tention to make any such proposal in 
the Clauses which it would te his duty 
to place upon the Paper for insertion in 
the Bill recently laid before the House 
by his right hon. Friend the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department. The 
question was one of some difficulty. Those 
fines had hitherto been employed for 
the very useful purpose of increasing the 
salaries of the Gierks of Petty Sessions, 
many of whom were very poorly paid. 
He would, however, consider the matter, 
and he hoped to be able to submit to the 
House some proposals which would be 
satisfactory. 
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HIGHWAYS—LEGISLATION. 
QUESTION. 


Lorp GEORGE CAVENDISH asked 
the President of the Local Government 
Board, Whether it is the intention of 
the Government to bring in a Bill this 
Session for the better maintenance of 
Highways in England and Wales? 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH, in reply, 
said, that it was not the intention of the 
Government to bring in a Bill for that 
purpose this Session; but he hoped it 
might be in his power to make some 
proposal on the subject next year. 


THE CIVIL SERVICE.—QUESTION. 


Mr. HANKEY, with reference to a 
Letter of the 38rd December 1873, from 
Mr. Lyon Playfair to the Lords of the 
Treasury, and printed in the Appropria- 
tion Accounts of Civil Service and Re- 
venue Accounts for the year ending 31st 
March 1873; on page 409, asked the Se- 
cretary to the Treasury, Whether his 
attention has been directed to the state- 
ment of Mr. Lyon Playfair, that if 
their 


“Lordships should decide that the Order in 
Council” (referring to Civil Service Examina- 
tions) “cannot be departed from, I should ad- 
vise that, instead of introducing an inconveni- 
ent and costly plan which will have the effect of 
converting a large body of temporary servants 
into a permanent body, that an exemption to the 
general rule should be made by amendment of 
the Order in Council ;” 


and, if so, whether he is prepared to 
obtain an alteration in the present Orders 
in Council ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH, in reply, said, 
that the whole subject of the organiza- 
tion of the public service was under con- 
sideration by a Commission, of which 
the right hon. Member for Edinburgh 
University (Mr. Lyon Playfair) was 
Chairman, and therefore he did not feel 
at liberty to express any opinion on this 
Question of the hon. Member. 


CUSTOMS — OUT-DOOR OFFICERS’ ME- 
MORIAL.—QUESTION. 


Mr. GRIEVE asked, Mr. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, If he has fully con- 
sidered Memorials to the Treasury from 
Outdoor Officers of Customs at the va- 
rious outports, praying to be placed on 
the same footing as the clerks, regarding 
back pay from 1870; and also if he has 
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considered Memorials from Outdoor Offi- 
cers at the outports asking to be placed 
on the same footing as the same officials 
at Liverpool as regards salary ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, I have not fully considered 
the Memorials, because we have referred 
them to the Board of Customs, which 
has not yet reported. The Memorials 
are in their hands; and after we have 
received them and the Report of the 
Board of Customs, they shall be taken 
into full consideration. It has always 
been the custom to pay officers at Liver- 
pool somewhat higher, but not very 
much, in consequence of the large 
amount of business which is transacted 
there. I have not the figures here before 
me—but they come to this—that while 
half of all the Customs’ business is done 
in London, about half the remainder, or 
two-ninths of the whole, is done at 
Liverpool. It will not be possible, 
therefore, to put all the out-door officers 
at the outports in the same position as 
those at Liverpool, but any advance 
which may be made in the case of Liver- 
pool officers will extend in proportion to 
those of the other outports. 


Marine. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS—DIPLOMATIC RE- 
LATIONS WITH MEXICO. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. ANDERSON asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether Her Majesty’s Government has 
considered the expediency of resuming 
diplomatic relations with Mexico (sus- 
pended since the death of the Emperor 
Maximilian); and, whether he is pre- 
pared to inform the House what decision 
has been come to ? 

Mr. BOURKE: Sir, the question has 
been and is under the consideration of 
Her Majesty’s Government. Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government are willing and de- 
sirous that those relations should be re- 
sumed, and they will be prepared to 
receive favourably any overtures that 
may be made with that object by the 
Government of Mexico. No such over- 
oe has been made up to the present 

ate. 


MERCANTILE MARINE—PASSENGER 
SHIPS.—QUESTION. 
Mr. COWPER-TEMPLE asked the 
President of the Board of Trade, Whe- 
ther any steps have been taken to re- 
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quire passenger ships to carry a number 
of boats, rafts, or other appliances for 
saving life, sufficient for the persons 
carried on board each ship ? 

Str CHARLES ADDERLEY: Sir, 
the question of compelling large pas- 
senger ships with numerous passengers 
to carry boats sufficient for all the per- 
sons on board has been frequently con- 
sidered by the Emigration OCommis- 
sioners and by the Board of Trade. But 
it is impossible; because there is not 
room for such boats, and because by 
encumbering the decks they would 
render the safe working of the ship im- 
practicable. Further, even the boats 
now required are seldom found to be 
practically available in those cases of 
wreck in which they are most required. 
No rafts or other appliances for saving 
life have yet been discovered which 
would be practically available; and at- 
tempted contrivances might lead to more 
lives being lost by needlessly leaving a 
ship, than to any increase of lives being 
saved in real emergencies. 


METROPOLIS—SEWERS AT THE WEST 
END.—QUESTION. 


Str CHARLES RUSSELL asked the 
Chairman of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, If anything is being done to 
mitigate the offensive smells proceeding 
from the drains at the West End ? 

Coronet HOGG: In reply, Sir, to the 
Question of my hon. and gallant Friend, 
T can assure him that the nuisance of 
which he complains does not proceed 
in any way from the sewers under the 
control of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, who are charged with the care 
of the main sewers only, and have 
nothing whatever to do with the local 
ones, or with the care of the roadways 
of the metropolis. I believe that in- 
quiries are being made by the local 
authorities concerned into the causes of 
the nuisance to which he refers, and that 
steps are being taken to remove, if pos- 
sible, the grounds of complaint. 


WEIGHTS AND MEASURES—LEGISLA- 
TION.—QUESTION. 


Mr. SAMPSON LLOYD asked the 
President of the Board of Trade, Whe- 
ther it is the intention of Her Majesty’s 
Government to legislate during this Ses- 
sion on the whole Law of Weights and 
Measures ; and, whether itis prepared to 


Ur. Cowper-Temple 
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remove all obstacles to the use of Metric 
Weights and Measures ? 

Sm CHARLES ADDERLEY: I 
hope, Sir, that the Judge Advocate, 
who was one of the Royal Commis- 
sioners appointed to inquire into this 
subject, will be able to introduce a Bill 
for the verification of the standards this 
Session, but not dealing with the use 
of the metric system. 


TREATY OF WASHINGTON—THE 
THREE RULES.—QUESTION. 


Mr. MONTAGU SCOTT (for Sir 
Henry Wotrr), asked the Under Se- 
cretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
What steps have been taken to carry 
out the stipulation contained in the 
Sixth Article of the Treaty of Washing- 
ton, ‘‘ to bring to the knowledge of other 
Maritime Powers and to invite them to 
accede” to the three Rules contained in 
the said Article; whether the Govern- 
ment of Her Majesty and the Govern- 
ment of the United States are agreed 
as to the interpretation of this engage- 
ment; and as to the terms of the invi- 
tation to be so addressed ; and, whether 
Her Majesty’s Government will commu- 
nicate to the House any Correspondence 
that has taken place on the subject ? 

Mr. BOURKE: Sir, some Correspon- 
dence has passed between Her Majesty’s 
late Government and the Government of 
the United States on the subject of the 
Sixth Article of the Treaty of Washing- 
ton, There will be no objection to lay 
it on the Table of the House. Since 
the present Administration came into 
office no overture has been received from 
the Government of the United States on 
the matter, and no steps have been taken 
to invite the other Maritime Powers to 
accede to the Three Rules. 


SCIENCE AND ART—DR. SCHLIEMANN’S 
ANTIQUITIES FROM THE TROAD. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. E. STANHOPE asked the First 
Lord of the Treasury, Whether Her 
Majesty’s Government intends to pro- 
pose a Vote for the purpose of acquiring 
for the British Museum, any part of 
the interesting collection of antiquities 
formed by Dr. Schliemann during his 
recent excavations in the Troad ? 

Mr. DISRAELI: Sir, I have con- 
sidered the subject to which my hon. 
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Friend’s Question refers, and, as at pre- 
sent advised, I am not prepared to pro- 
pose any Vote to Parliament on the 
subject. 


ASHANTEE WAR—THE GARRISON AT 
PRAHSU.—QUESTION. 


Mr. W. JOHNSTON asked the Se- 
cretary of State for War, Whether four 
officers have been left at Prahsu in com- 
mand of a garrison of 100 men without 
medical assistance ; and, if so, how long 
and for what purpose this force is to 
remain ? 

Mr. STANLEY, in reply, said, he 
had ascertained from SirGarnet Wolseley 
that it was his intention, had he remained 
on the West Coast of Africa, to withdraw 
as soon as possible all the White troops 
from the interior, leaving 100 Houssas, 
under command of native officers, at 
Prahsu, and also 50 natives at Mansu. 
Sir Garnet Wolseley, on retiring as he 
did in a hurry from the country, left a 
message informing Colonel Maxwell, who 
succeeded him, what his intention had 
been in this respect, and a letter had 
been received from Colonel Maxwell, 


stating that steps had been taken to carry 
out thearrangement. With native troops, 
commanded by native officers, the pre- 
sence of a European medical officer was 
unnecessary at Prahsu. 


INTOXICATING LIQUORS BILL. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. BROGDEN asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, 
Whether he has any objection to lay 
before the House Copies of the letter or 
letters to the Magistrates of the Country 
=n the operation of the Licensing 

ct ? 

Sm HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON, 
in reply, said, that there had been some 
Correspondence with the police superin- 
tendents, with whom the Home Office 
had on a former occasion corresponded 
on the subject. The answers received 
in reply to the letter written were of a 
confidential character; but he should 
have no objection to show them to the 
hon. Member if he would call at the 
Home Office, though he did not think it 
advisable to lay them on the Table. 

Mr. MELLY expressed a hope that 
the same courtesy would be extended to 
him by permitting him to see this Cor- 
respondence. 
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Sirk HENRY SELWIN IBBETSON 
said, he would have no objection if the 
hon. Member would call at the Home 
Office. The only reason why he did not 
lay the Correspondence on the Table was 
that it was exceedingly voluminous and 
partly confidential. 


BOARD OF TRADE (RAILWAY DEPART- 
MENT)—CAPTAIN TYLER. - 
QUESTION. 


Mr. GOLDSMID asked the President 
of the Board of Trade, Whether the 
statement which has appeared in ‘‘ The 
Times” is correct, that Captain Tyler, 
one of the Inspectors of Railways under 
the Board of Trade, is going to America 
for the purpose of examining into and 
reporting to certain City firms upon the 
condition and financial prospects of the 
Erie Railway ; and, whether he is under- 
taking this employment with the sanc- 
tion of the President of the Board of 
Trade ? 

Sm CHARLES ADDERLEY: Sir, 
Captain Tyler is going on leave for two 
months, after two years’ duty without 
taking any. I believe he intends spend- 
ing his time on leave in the manner sup- 
posed in the Question ; but it is entirely 
a private arrangement of hisown, without 
any official character. 

Mr. GOLDSMID said, in consequence 
of the reply of the right hon. Gentle- 
man, he should put some Questions on 
going into Committee of Supply, in order 
to enable the House to express its opinion 
on the subject. 


MONASTIC AND CONVENTUAL INSTI- 
TUTIONS.—QUESTONS. 


Mr. NEWDEGATE asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether Her Majesty’s Government 
will consent to the Address relating to 
the Laws, Ordinances, &c. in force in 
Foreign Countries with respect to Monas- 
tic and Conventual Institutions, of which 
Notice has been given, on the under- 
standing that the Documents requested 
by the Address are such as have been 
published in the Countries to which they 
relate, and would be furnished in several 
eases by extracts from the general Codes 
of Law in force in those Countries, pro- 
vided such extracts comprise all that in 
such Codes applies to the subjects of the 
Notice ? 
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Mr. BOURKE: We will endeavour, 
Sir, to obtain the information mentioned 
in the Question of my hon. Friend 
through our Diplomatic Representatives 
abroad, and place the Documents in the 
Library of the House; but, as it is pro- 
bable that the information will be volu- 
minous, we must ask to be allowed to 
suspend our judgment for the present 
with regard to its being printed or pre- 
sented to the House. Under these cir- 
cumstances, my hon. Friend will pro- 
bably think it unnecessary to move the 
Address of which he has given Notice. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE asked the right 
hon. and learned Member for Clare 
County whether he intended to oppose 
the Motion ? 

Sm COLMAN O’LOGHLEN, who 
had a Notice of an Amendment on the 
Paper, that the Address should not be 
agreed to, said, he certainly should 
move it. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, in that case, 
he should postpone his Motion until the 
2nd of June. 


PARLIAMENT—ISSUE OF NEW WRITS. 
OBSERVATIONS. QUESTION. 


Mr. ROEBUCK said, he wished to 
call the attention of the Speaker and of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Prime 
Minister to a new Rule making an alte- 
ration in the moving of Writs for the 
election of Members of the House. It 
was that in a case in which a Report 
had been made by a Judge who had sat 
on the trial of an Election Petition, cer- 
tain Notice should be given before a 
Motion was made for the issue of a New 
Writ. Such Notice of Motion was put 
upon the Notice Paper as an ordinary 
Notice of Motion, and one consequence 
of this was if it were opposed it could 
not come on after half-past 12 o’clock ; 
and owing to the difficulty of bringing 
on Motions before half-past 12 the issue 
of a Writ might be postponed for weeks, 
and even months, until the end of the 
Session. He wished to ask the Speaker, 
Whether an hon. Member could move a 
Writ in a case of this sort at the hour at 
which Writs were usually moved for ; 
and, if not, he wished to ask the Prime 
Minister whether the Rule ought not 
to be altered? The question was one 
which was of infinite interest and im- 
portance to the House, as the issue of a 
Writ affected its constitution; and, if 
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Motions of this sort were in the position 
which was supposed, the House would 
probably think that something ought to 
be done to bring these Motions before 
the House at a time when there was a 
full attendance, and when they could be 
more satisfactorily dealt with. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The House is aware 
that Motions for New Writs are treated 
as Motions of Privilege, and take pre- 
cedence of Motions on Public Business ; 
but lately the House passed a Resolution 
which the House will permit me to read 
tothem. It is— 


“That, where any Election has been declared 
void, under the Parliamentary Elections Act of 
1868, and the Judge has reported that any per- 
son has been guilty of bribery and corrupt 
practices, no Motion for the issuing of a new 
Writ shall be made without two days’ previous 
notice being given in the Votes.” 


A Resolution in similar terms to that 
has been passed from time to time by 
this House. There are several instances 
of such Resolutions having been passed 
since 1848, and it is my duty to state to 
the House that, in obedience to, and in 
pursuance of, those Resolutions, the 
practice of the House has been always 
to treat Motions made subject to such 
Resolutions, not as Motions having privi- 
lege, but as ordinary Motions. There 
are several instances of Motions for New 
Writs being made under these circum- 
stances, and they have always been 
treated as ordinary Motions, having no 
title to precedence as Privilege Motions. 
It has, therefore, been my duty to place 
the Motions which stand on the Paper 
to-night for New Writs as ordinary 
Motions. Atthesame time, Iam bound 
to observe to the House that when those 
Resolutions to which I have adverted 
were passed, there was no Resolution 
standing on the Journals of the House 
which precluded our taking Opposed 
Business after half-past 12 o'clock. 
With that Resolution in force the House 
is placed under new circumstances with 
regard to the issuing of a Writ. If 
Opposed Business is not to be taken 
after half-past 12 o’clock it is plain that 
if Notice be given of an Amendment to 
the Motion for the issue of a New Writ, 
and if that Motion should not come on 
until after half-past 12, it would be my 
duty in obedience to the Resolution of 
the House, to stop that Motion. 

Mr. DISRAELI: Both sides of the 
House will, I think, agree that no undue 
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obstacle should be offered to the issue of 
a New Writ. I may say I think the 
position of affairs with respect to the 
issue of New Writs is not satisfactory, 
and that the Sessional Order which we 
agreed to the other night may operate 
as a very undue obstacle to the issue of 
Writs. The matter shall be considered 
by Her Majesty’s Government ; but in 
the meantime, what we want is an im- 
mediate remedy. All I can say is, so 
far as the Government is concerned, they 
will give every jfacility in their power 
to these Motions for the issue of New 
Writs. 

Mr. ANDERSON, as the mover of 
the Sessional Order referred to, wished 
to say that it applied only where there 
had been bribery and corrupt practices. 
It would not, therefore, act as an im- 

roper obstacle to the issuing of New 
rits in cases where there had been no 
bribery or corrupt practices. Where 
there had been, there ought to be an 
obstacle to the issue of New Writs, and 
where there had not, the declaration of 
the Prime Minister that the Government 
would offer no obstacle to the issue of 
New Writs would meet the case. . The 
Rule was a satisfactory one, and it might 
be left as it stood until the beginning of 
next Session. 

Mr. WHITBREAD recommended 
that in cases in which a Motion was to 
be opposed on the merits, it should be 
moved that the Orders of the Day should 
be postponed until after the Motion for 
the Writ was considered. 

Mr. W. M. TORRENS presumed it 
was open to any hon. Member to move 
that Motions with respect to the issue of 
Writs should have precedence of the 
Orders of the Day. 

In reply, to Sir Cuartes W. Dirxz, 

Lorpv KENSINGTON said, he should 
move that evening for a New Writ to be 
issued for Dudley, as the Motion was 
unopposed. He should move for New 
Writs for Stroud to-morrow. 

Mr. W. M. TORRENS gave Notice 
that he should move to-morrow that the 
Motion for New Writs for Stroud should 
ng precedence of the Orders of the 

ay. 


SUPPLY. 
Order for Committee read. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
’ Chair.” 
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NAVY—UNARMOURED AND IRON-CLAD 
SHIPS.—RESOLUTION. 


Sir JOHN HAY, in rising to move— 

“That, in the opinion of this House, it is un- 
desirable to incur expense to build Unarmoured 
Ships of a speed of less than ten knots, and that 
it is expedient that the money appropriated to 
their construction be applied to the necessary 
repairs of the Iron-clad Ships of the Navy,” 
said, that his right hon. Friend the First 
Lord of the Admiralty had shown by the 
Supplementary Estimates he had laid 
upon the Table that he was anxious to 
place our iron-clads upon a proper foot- 
ing, both as to numbers and efficiency. 
What he wished to urge upon him and 
upon the House was that the £50,000, 
which was the sum proposed to be ap- 
plied for the completion of the light un- 
armoured vessels now in progress, would 
be much better applied to the repairs of 
the iron-clads. The vessels to which he 
referred were constructed to steam at the 
rate of nine and a-half or 10 knots an 
hour at the measured mile; but every- 
one knew that the estimated speed 
might be taken at least at a knot an 
hour less, in actual practice, under ordi- 
nary circumstances. The use of these 
vessels was to harass, destroy, and cap- 
ture an enemy’s commerce. There were, 
however, very few merchant vessels of 
any nation which did not attain a 
greater speed. These vessels would oc- 
casionally have to escape from the large 
ships of the enemy, but these also at- 
tained a very much higher speed. It was 
alleged that vessels of this class and 
draught of water could not attain a 
greater speed, and that to make them 
swifter would be very costly; but it 
would be better to go back to the paddle- 
wheel vessels of former days, which did 
attain a speed of 11 and 12 knots an 
hour with a similar draught of water. 
Twelve vessels of the three smaller 
classes were in the present Estimates, 
and he trusted that the First Lord of 
the Admiralty would stop the building 
of those which were not too far advanced, 
and apply the money towards completing 
the iron-clad fleet, which was the basis 
of our naval superiority, and upon 
which we must rely for defensive war- 
fare. Iron-clads could not be got ready 
in less than two or three years; but 
there would be no difficulty in improvis- 
ing out of our Mercantile Marine any 
number of light vessels to harass an 
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enemy’s commerce if guns and ammuni- 
tion were forthcoming. He did not say 
that the Admiralty ought not to possess 
vessels to perform these duties; but, as 
there was nowhere a desire to increase 
the Navy Estimates largely, and as the 
completion of the iron-clad fleet was at 
present our most pressing want, he 
trusted the First Lord would apply as 
much as possible of the £50,000 pro- 
posed to be voted for these 12 ships to- 
wards the completion of the armoured 
ships. He wished to express his entire 
concurrence in the opinion expressed by 
the hon. Member for Pembroke (Mr. E. 
J. Reed)—that we could not have an 
efficient Navy for £10,000,000 a-year. 
They could have no higher authority on 
that subject. Where we formerly 
spent £100 in the maintenance and re- 
pair of a ship it would now be necessary 
to spend £170, and the £2,000,000 
a-year formerly applied to the mainte- 
nance and repairs of the fleet must in 
future be raised to £3,400,000. If this 
Estimate were correct, the House must 
expect to find the Navy Estimates in- 
creased from £10,000,000 a-year to 
£11,500,000. Seeing, however, that 
the House spent £14,000,000 on the 
Army, he didnot believe that £11,500,000 
would be grudged by the country to 
maintain the Navy, which was our first 
line of defence and our protection in 
every sea. He also thought that the 
£45,000 asked for lengthening the 
transport Orontes ought to be applied to 
the building of our iron-clads, because 
in an emergency we could always hire 
transports. In conclusion, he begged 
to move the Resolution of which he had 
given Notice. 

Apmirat ELLIOT, in seconding the 
Amendment, expressed his entire con- 
currence in every word which had fallen 
from his right hon. Friend with respect 
to the uselessness of these slow-going 
vessels, which had no fighting qualifi- 
cations asa set-off to their want of speed. 
In fact, he would go farther, and say 
that ships built to maintain an estimated 
speed of nine and a-half knots an hour 
would not in ordinary use attain a speed 
of more than eight knots. When hon. 
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Members knew that a boat on the 
Thames the other day attained a speed 
of 20 miles an hour, the Admiralty 
ought to go to any expense to attain 
greater speed for a small description of 
cruisers, instead of going on building 


Sir John Hay 
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unarmoured vessels of the three smaller 
classes, which would be sure to be cap- 
tured by the enemy and to catch nothing 
themselves. There were hardly any 
vessels on the ocean, under steam, with 
so small a speed as eight knots an hour. 
With whatever nation we might be at 
war, it was certain that they would 
— their fastest vessels as privateers. 

, on the commencement of a winter’s 
day, when they could command only 
eight hours of daylight, one of these 
vessels sighted a ship at a distance of 12 
miles, she must have a superior speed of 
nearly two miles an hour in order to 
overtake the ship she pursued before 
dark, when escape would easily be 
effected, and in summer even, when the 
days were longer, her speed must be 
considerably superior. If we desired 
to have vessels that would effectually 
protect our commerce in war time, they 
must be vessels of great speed, and 
in peace time one such vessel would 
perform the same duty, and, in many 
cases, perform it more effectually, than 
half-a-dozen or a dozen smaller vessels 
of inferior swiftness. Upon one point, 
however, he differed from the right hon. 
and gallant Baronet below him (Sir John 
Hay), for, so far from thinking that we 
ought to go on building fresh armour- 
clads, his belief was that the days of ar- 
mour-cladswere fast approaching an end. 
His opinion was one which he had held 
ever since 1861, and he had stated it pub- 
licly in a Report drawn up by himself and 
a brother officer, Admiral Ryder, in 1871. 
When he spoke of armour-clads, he 
meant vessels with vertical or side 
armour. If he were right in his conjec- 
ture, we should then have the pleasing 
prospect of being able to build our first 
line of defence at a far less expense 
than we were doing now. He did not wish 
to be misunderstood. He did not mean 
that armour plates would not be used, 
but that they would not be used on the 
sides of vessels as at present, the cost of 
which, as the House knew, was very 
great. This opinion had lately been 
supported by the present Chief Construc- 
tor of the Navy, who had said that in the 
last ship they had designed—the Inflex- 
ible—they had come to the utmost limit 
of thickness of armour plates which they 
conceived it possible for a war ship to 
carry as side armour. If that were so, 
and such guns as the Jnflerible would 
carry could penetrate her own armour, 
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this, he believed, was sufficient to show 
that the system of armoured ship-build- 
ing was exploded. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“in the opinion of this House, it is undesirable 
to incur expense to build Unarmoured Ships of 
a speed of less than ten knots, and that it is 
expedient that the money appropriated to their 
construction be applied to the nece repairs 
of the Ironclad Ships of the Navy,”—(Sir John 
Hay,) 


—instead thereof. 

Question te gpm ‘That the words 
proposed to he left out stand part of the 
Question.”’ 


Mr. E. J. REED observed that, in- 
asmuch as the Mover of the Amendment 
thought it desirable that we should in- 
crease our armoured shipbuilding, and 
its Seconder thought we should cease ail 
work in that direction, it might be de- 
sirable to give the Resolution some fur- 
ther consideration. When he first saw 
the terms of the Motion he was under 
the impression that it was a very proper 
one, because he thought he saw in the 
large number of the small unarmoured 
vessels which were being built a ten- 
dency to some extravagance in that 
direction. But it was really only fair 
to say that the cause of these small un- 
armoured vessels being built was the 
demand of the naval members of the 
Board of Admiralty for them. During 
the whole period he had the honour of 
serving at the Admiralty, the Senior Sea 
Lords felt it was very desirable to have 
an increased number of small vessels, 
and it was only proper to add to that 
consideration the fact that they could 
not have very small vessels of great 
speed. There were different classes of 
small vessels, and the speed increased 
with the increase in their size. There 
were vessels of 270 tons which were 
very slow, going only a little over nine 
knots an hour on the measured mile, and 
probably about six or seven knots at 
sea. Above these there was another 
class, that of 450 tons, with a speed of 
11 knots at the measured mile, and nine 
or 10 knots at sea. Then came vessels 
of 930 tons, with a speed at the mea- 
sured mile of 13 knots, the practical 
speed of which would be about 11 or 
12 knots; and next a class of vessels of 
2,000 tons, which were to have a mea- 
sured mile speed of 15 knots, and a 
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robable practical speed of 13 or 14 
ots. The first proposition he wished 
to lay down was that it was in the nature 
of the case that if they were to have 
small vessels of war they must have 
slow vessels. Such vessels as the steel one 
recently built for the Indian Government 
were very remarkable vessels; but they 
were built of extremely thin steel—so 
thin, indeed, that no man could step on 
board without an apprehension that his 
foot might slip through if he was not 
careful. Their machinery was of a very 
delicate description, their engines run- 
ning at the enormous speed of about 600 
revolutions per minute; and if they were 
laden with cargo they lost their speed. 
These vessels had no sort of analogy 
whatever to the ships built for Her Ma- 
jesty’s service on foreign stations, which 
ad to carry an armament with supplies 
of ammunition shot and shell; a crew 
with six months’ provisions ; sea stores ; 
masts and rigging, and so forth. It 
was therefore undesirable that the 
House should think they could be at 
all applicable to the service of «the 
Navy except as torpedo vessels. Al- 
though the small unarmoured vessels 
of the Navy which they were discuss- 
ing were to carry guns, it must not be 
supposed that they were built with the 
primary object of making war with the 
war ships of other nations. Our naval 
service on foreign stations comprised 
many duties which had nothing whatever 
to do with war, and yet which must be 
performed by armed representatives of 
the country, such as going up rivers and 
into harbours, and to out-of-the-way 
places. He had no doubt the right hon. 
Gentleman the First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty would bear him out in this— 
that these vessels were not built with 
the primary object of making war, but 
for the purpose of carrying on the neces- 
sary service of the country at distant 
stations. The hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man opposite (Admiral Elliot) in discus- 
sing this subject had led them on to the 
question of our armoured and unarmoured 
ships, and had enunciated an opinion 
to the effect not that armour would 
some day come to an end, but that 
the days of armour-clads were already 
numbered. He (Mr. Reed) did not 
at all believe the days of armour-clads 
were numbered, and for this reason 
—because he thought the House would 
consider the subject over very seriously 
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before they determined to send our 
officers and men to sea on the top of a 
steam boiler and powder magazine with- 
out any protection whatever. It was 
not an exaggeration to call an unar- 
moured ship a construction of that na- 
ture. The hulls were mere envelopes 
carrying those dangerous articles, and 
they ought to be protected. The Admi- 
ralty had done wisely in adopting armour 
and in increasing its thickness, and he 
did not think that even in the case of the 
Inflexible they had arrived at an end. 
Our armour-clad Navy was, to a great 
extent, proof against all the guns yet 
afloat in the other Navies of the world. 
This superiority was due entirely to the 
fact that we had continued to increase 
the thickness of the armour, and to add 
to the power of the guns. The hon. 
Member for the Tower Hamlets (Mr. 
Samuda) laid down the other night the 
doctrine that we ought to have a system 
of shipbuilding and stick to it. Well, 
the French had tried this. Their system 
consisted of two parts. In the first 
place, their iron-clad ships were built in 
wood; and, in the second place, a num- 
ber of ships were to be built all alike. 
The consequence was thatthe French ships 


had not progressed to anything like the 
same extent as ours, and two or three 
ships in the British Navy were perfectly 
capable of beating all the ships built for 
the French Navy during the period 
when this principle was being carried 


out. What we should do was to build 
the very best vessels we could, and if 
we did that we need have no fear of the 
competition of other countries. He 
congratulated the Admiralty on one 
point. It had been stated that the 
wooden ships had gone rapidly to decay. 
He was glad to hear that there were to 
be no more wooden ships, believing that 
iron vessels could perform all the ser- 
vices that were required from such ves- 
sels. In conclusion, he hoped the right 
hon. and gallant Baronet (Sir John Hay) 
would not press his Amendment if the 
First Lord of the Admiralty would give 
the House an assurance that next year 
he would, in framing the Estimates, 
give due regard to his views. 

Srr WILLIAM EDMONSTONE said, 
that, notwithstanding the opinion of 
such a scientific and excellent authority 
as the hon. Member for Pembroke (Mr. 
E. J. Reed), he did not hesitate to say 
that he was one of those who thought 
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that nothing but sheer necessity could 
justify the gigantic and costly iron-clads 
now being constructed, with regard to 
the thickness of the armour of which 
there appeared to be no limit. Of course, 
if other nations possessed such ships, we 
must have them also; but if the armour 
went on increasing in thickness it would, 
like the armour of ancient times, become 
intolerable. He quite agreed that they 
could not build small vessels capable of 
high speed, and thought that in the 
Royal Navy every vessel, great or small, 
which went abroad should be prepared 
for war as well as for peace. He quite 
concurred in the opinions of his right 
hon. and gallant Friend (Sir John Hay). 

Srr WILLIAM HARCOURT re- 
marked that unprofessional men, igno- 
rant of these questions, must necessarily 
be extremely puzzled by the diversity of 
opinion among the hon. Gentlemen who 
ought to instruct them. First of all the 
right hon. and gallant Gentleman who 
brought forward the Amendment (Sir 
John Hay) and who was one of the 
greatest authorities on naval matters in 
the House, had expressed his opinion 
that no unarmoured vessels under a 
certain speed should be built. He was 
happy to think, however, that the First 
| of the Admiralty had not yet be- 
come a convert to the right hon. and 
gallant Admiral’s doctrine, that we 
should spend £11,500,000, instead of 
£10,000,000, which was about the 
amount of the present Estimates. The 
First Lord had given them Supplemen- 
tary Estimates for a ruined Navy—Esti- 
mates to replace a ‘‘ paper fleet,’’ and 
yet they only included an addition of 
£55,000 for Dockyards, of which £47,000 
were for workmen’s wages; £5,000 for 
repairing a ship asa depot ship at Hong 
Kong, which could hardly establish our 
European influence, and £3,000 for re- 
pairing a tug at Chatham. But the 
right hon. and gallant Baronet wanted 
£1,500,000 to build great iron-clads 
and fast unarmoured vessels, and he 
was seconded by another great naval 
authority, the hon. and gallant Member 
for Chatham (Admiral Elliot) in refe- 
rence to the speed of unarmoured vessels ; 
but the hon. and gallant Member be- 
longed to the school of pessimists, and 
thought there should be no more armour 


| vessels. 


Apmirat ELLIOT explained that he 
referred only to the side armour. 
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marked that if the armour were placed | Admiral 


at the top or the bottom of a ship, it 
would be just as expensive as if it were 
affixed to the sides. 

Apmrrat ELLIOT said, he had in his 
speech referred to a Report wherein his 
opinion was fully expressed as to where 
he should place the armour. 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT offered 
his condolence to the first Lord of the 
Admiralty on the contradictory cha- 
racter of advice given to him by the 
professional Members. The pessimists 
only agreed in one thing—that we had 
no Navy—and entirely disagreed as to 
the way in which we should obtain one. 
He (Sir William Harcourt) must assume, 
on his own part, entire ignorance of the 
subject. Before the right hon. and gal- 
lant Baronet the Member for Stamford 
would persuade the English people to 
spend £1,500,000in building unarmoured 
ships to replace its paper fleet, which was 
to be repaired at an expense of £55,000, 
he must come to some agreement with 
the hon. and gallant Admirals near him, 
and with the hon. Member for Pembroke 
(Mr. E. J. Reed), who, although not in 
the Royal Navy, was one of the greatest 
naval authorities in the country, as to 
what those vessels ought to be. When 
the House was called upon to embark 
in this great expenditure would it not be 
fair, candid, and honest to admit that 
the people supposed to be the greatest 
authorities on the subject did not know 
what it was on which we ought to spend 
the money. It was not fair to assume 
that those who were economists were 
opposed to our Navy being kept up 
at a proper strength. Economists knew 
that true economy required that the se- 
curity of the English nation should be 
provided for, and that the way to insure 
that security was for us to have a Navy, 
not only supreme, but overwhelmingly 
supreme, in the world. He would not 
be unwilling to vote any sum of money 
necessary for that purpose. But all 
pee must be guided in this matter 

y responsible professional opinion. It 
was not to be expected that the present 
First Lord of the Admiralty would come 
up from Northamptonshire and out of 
his own inner consciousness evolve a 
complete naval policy. Of course he 
had, like every other First Lord, to rely 
upon the professional advice he received 
from those he found at the Admiralty. 
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But, unfortunately, the counsels at the 
iralty were as much divided as they 
were in the House of Commons, and 
whatever policy was adopted with re- 
gard to the Navy, one side or the other 
was certain to condemn. A document 
drawn up by Sir Spencer Robinson, one 
of the greatest naval authorities in the 
country, had just been published. He 
(Sir William Harcourt) said nothing of 
his discretion in publishing it; but Sir 
Spencer Robinson had given the country 
an insight into the manner in which the 
Admiralty was managed. He himself 
had always been of opinion that of all 
reforms needed in this country, adminis- 
trative reform was the first—and his 
opinion had been much strengthened by 
Sir Spencer Robinson’s Report which 
had just been published. That Paper 
gave a history of what had happened at 
the Admiralty under three Administra- 
tions and under four First Lords. Sir 
Spencer Robinson pointed out that in 
1866 a certain naval programme was 
proposed by the Duke of Somerset, 
which the next Government under Lord 
Derby were not satisfied with, but 
brought in an amended programme 
which was laid before Parliament. The 
programme of 1867 was not carried out, 
revised Estimates being brought forward 
in May of that year, proposing an en- 
tirely different scheme. He was aware 
that in the meantime there had been a 
new First Lord of the Admiralty; but 
that only showed that the policy of the 
Department changed not only with a 
new Government, but with every fresh 
person that became the head of it. Thus 
in 1867 there were three separate Esti- 
mates prepared, founded upon three dif- 
ferent schemes, and yet that was the 
period which the House were asked to 
look upon as furnishing an example of a 
perfect Admiralty administration. The 
number of men in the Dockyards pro- 
posed for 1866-7 was 18,618; in 1867-8, 
18,321; in 1868-9, 15,272; and in 
1869-70, 14,142. So far, therefore, from 
its being the political necessities of the 
Government which pressed this policy on 
their professional advisers, it was their 
professional advisers which pressed it on 
the Government. It appeared, then, 
that just before the outbreak of the 
Franco - German War Sir, Spencer 
Robinson recommended a great reduc- 
tion of the number of men in the Dock- 








yards— from 18,618, the number em- 
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ployed in the time of the Duke of So- 
merset; from 15,272, the number em- 
ployed in the time of Mr. Corry; from 
14,142, the number employed under the 
administration of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the member for Pontefract (Mr. 
Childers) down to 11,276. That number, 
Sir Spencer Robinson believed, would be 
sufficient to do the work of our Dock- 
yards and maintain our Navy in a proper 
state for a first-rate maritime Power; and 
if a man like Sir Spencer Robinson gave 
such advice to the Admiralty, what was 
the Admiralty todo? Wasthe Admiralty 
to ask for more than they were thus 
advised would be necessary? Was the 
House of Commons to vote more, and the 
nation to pay more, than the official ad- 
visers of the Admiralty considered to be 
necessary for us as a first-rate maritime 
Power? Sir Spencer Robinson, review- 
ing the history of the Dockyards for 
several years, said— 

“ The sudden expansions and reductions which 
the last few years have witnessed all point to a 
want of system in regulating this part of Naval 
administration. These expansions and reduc- 
tions have occasioned great distress, and have 
been far from promoting economical results. On 
considering the question in all its bearings, I am 
convinced that an expenditure of about 24 mil- 
lions is amply sufficient for the real wants of the 
country relative to ships and dockyards, both 
with reference to structure and to maintenance, 
and that it would be dangerous and disadvan- 
tageous to reduce our normal expenditure below 
that amount.” 


But the figure now was £3,381,339. He 
was quite aware there had been an in- 
crease of wages and an increase in the 

rices of coal, iron, and other things; 

ut he was informed £500,000 would 
cover all that. He came now to some- 
thing which did not vary—11,000 men 
employed in the Dockyards would do 
the same amount of work now as they 
did then ; and yet 14,000 men were taken 
in the Estimates, or 4,000 more than the 
number recommended by Sir Spencer 
Robinson in 1870, as amply sufficient to 
maintain England as a first-rate mari- 
time Power. He would be reminded 
that the Report from which he quoted 
was not the only Paper from Sir Spencer 
Robinson, and that another had been 
presented that morning on the Motion of 
the right hon. and gallant Gentleman 
(Sir John Hay). But that Paper strongly 
confirmed Sir Spencer Robinson’s former 
opinions. It had been said that it was 
the political necessities of the late Go- 
vernment which brought about the re- 
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ductions; but that argument could hardly 
be sustained when it was remembered 
that the reductions were recommended 
by a man like Sir Spencer Robinson, 
who was not supposed to be a political 
officer, but was, as he said himself, one 
of the persons responsible for giving 
sound professional advice to the First 
Lord. With regard to the closing of 
Woolwich Dockyard, Sir Spencer Robin- 
son said that no employers of labour 
ever acted with greater consideration for 
their workmen. He further stated that 
he believed the reforms of the Dockyards 
in 1869 had been very satisfactory, and 
he hoped no obstacles would prevent 
those beneficial changes from being 
carried out as opportunity offered. Sir 
Spencer Robinson recommended that the 
permanent Dockyard staff, which stood 
at 18,000 in 1866, should be reduced to 
11,000 as the normal Establishment in 
1870. For 1870-71, Sir Spencer Robinson 
recommended the pees senate of 450 
more men in shipbuilding, and of 3,375 
fewer men in maintenance and repairs. 
He said, we were in a position to do it, 
because a thorough understanding had 
been arrived at as to the wooden ships 
it was necessary to repair and maintain, 
and it was resolved not to spend a single 
sixpence on obsolete ships which could 
be avoided ; great economy would result 
from that plan, the labour being applied 
more to the tiew type of ships, and less 
to the repair of those obsolete ships 
which in former years had been a fathom- 
less gulf of expenditure. The late 
First Lord, therefore, acted on the re- 
commendation of the most competent 
adviser in reducing the permanent Dock- 
yard staff—advice which he could not 
disregard. What would the House have 
said, if the Admiralty had not acted on 
that advice ? It would have turned round 
on him and said—‘‘the Controller of 
the Navy advised you that we could do 
with a less number of men, and that 
advice has been disregarded.”’ The ques- 
tion of the number of men in the Dock- 
yards was re-considered on the outbreak 
of the war between France and Germany, 
and it was proposed to have 12,000. 
Then, there was some dispute between 
Sir Spencer Robinson and the Admiralty 
as to whether the number should be 
12,000, or, as he recommended, 13,500. 
Was the aspect of affairs more formi- 
dable in 1874 than it was in 1870? The 
power of France was then unbroken, and 
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the ships which had become obsolete 
since were more than compensated for 
by those which had been launched. 
[Admiral Extior: Are they sea-going 
ships ?] Those he struck out of the list 
as decayed were not all sea-going ships, 
and he was comparing the total strength 
of the British Navy this year with what 
it was in 1870. He submitted it was 
stronger now than it was then; and if 
we were satisfied with 10,000 men in 
1870, why should we not be content with 
that number now? He believed France 
had launched no ship since 1870, and 
for six or seven of our vessels that were 
decayed, there were probably nine or ten 
of the French Navy which had become 
useless. We need be under no appre- 
hension as regarded the French Navy. 
He supposed no one contemplated a 
combination against us of the French 
and German Navies, and the only other 
possible combination was that of Ger- 
many and Russia. What we required, 
while we relied on such men as Sir 
Spencer Robinson, was that consistent 
plans should be sketched and consistent 
advice given to the Admiralty—not so 
much consistency of opinion in the First 
Lord as consistency of opinion on the 
art of those who advised the Admiralty. 

e despaired of ever having the Navy 
in such a state as to get an Admiral in 
that House to admit that we had one. 
Tt was as difficult to get an Admiral to 
acknowledge that we had a Navy as to 
get a General to admit that we had an 
efficient Army, or a farmer that he ever 
had a crop. But if the gallant Admirals 
would only satisfy the House that the 
Navy was inefficient, there was no 
amount of money they would not vote 
to make it efficient. If the hon. and 
gallant Admiral opposite (Admiral Elliot) 
would inform the Rone where the ships 
were to be found which would match 
and overcome those of which he had 
read, he would have no difficulty in 
getting the £1,500,000 which the right 
hon. and gallant Member for Stamford 
(Sir John Hay) predicted we should 
have to pay next year. He held in his 
hand a list of ships such as the fleets 
of the whole world united could not 
equal, ship for ship. The Hercules, Sul- 
tan, Monarch, the Audacious, the Invin- 
cible, the Iron Duke, the Swiftsure, the 
Triumph, the Vanguard, the Bellerophon, 
the Albion, the Agincourt, the Northum- 
berland, the Minotaur, the Warrior, the 
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Achilles, the Black Prince, the Pallas, the 
Penelope, the Favorite, the Defence, the 
Resistance, the Valiant, and the Repulse 
—these were sea-going vessels—he asked 
the hon. and gallant Admiral, could the 
sea-going iron-clads in the whole world, 
ship to ship, compete with them ? Whe- 
ther the Devastation, Thunderer, Rupert, 
and Hector, were sea-going or coast 
defence vessels, where were the foreign 
vessels afloat to compare with them? 
And so of the Cyclops and the Glatton. 
Where were the three fleets in the world 
to match the English fleet? If it were 
said that other countries were building, 
had not we resources for building too? 
What country had such resources as we 
had in the new Extension Works at 
Chatham, Portsmouth, and Plymouth ? 
What country had such private building 
yards as the hon. Member for Birken- 
head (Mr. Laird) and half-a-dozen other 
builders ? We could build ten vessels 
against one that any other nation in the 
world could build. England was the 
metropolis of iron and coal, and could 
build better and cheaper than any other 
Power in the world. He would ask 
whether we had not ships better than 
any one, or two, or three Navies in the 
world ? 

Sm JOHN HAY observed, that there 
were three ships in the world more 
powerful than any which we possessed. 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT did not 
imagine that because a nation had one 
ship more powerful than all others, it 
therefore had the strongest Navy. After 
all, nothing could be more consolatory 
to the House of Commons or satisfactory 
to the country than the character of the 
Supplementary Estimates for the Navy, 
for they would satisfy the country that 
a ‘paper fleet of dummy ships ”’ could 
be replaced by an efficient one at the 
moderate cost of £40,000. 

Captain G. PRICE said, he did not 
— to know exactly what occurred 

ehind the scenes at the Admiralty ; but 
he supposed they did not go to their ad- 
visers and ask what money should be 
spent, or what number of men should be 
employed. They would rather say to 
their advisers—‘‘ Here is the sum of 
money which the country is willing to 
give, and you must not go beyond it.” 
In the Papers which had just been placed 
in the hands of Members, Sir Spencer 
Robinson wrote, in April, 1871, he did 
not profess to say that in his judgment 
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sufficient provision had been made for 

the wants of a great naval Power like 
this, but only that the work to be done 
could not be done with fewer hands. 
He would not follow the hon. and learned 
Gentleman (Sir William Harcourt) into 
the comparison he had made of our 
Navy with that of other Powers; but he 
believed that the sea service iron-clads 
of England amounted to three less than 
the combined force of France and Russia. 
Of coast defence vessels those countries 
had 50 per cent more than ourselves. 
We had 15, and he believed they had 24. 
Of gunboats, a very useful class of ves- 
sels, we had 25, while the combined 
Powers of France and Russia had 74. 
Of men we had 60,000, while they had 
74,000. Of reserve we had but 11,000, 
whereas France alone had 130,000. His 
hon. and gallant Friend (Admiral Elliot) 
was, he thought, justified in saying that 
the days of side-armoured ships were 
drawing toaclose. The hon. Member 
for Pembroke (Mr. E. J. Reed) said 
that our armour on the sides of vessels 
had attained such a thickness that no 
other guns but our own would penetrate 
them. If that were the case, an enemy 
would try to pierce our vessels either 
through the deck or the bottom. No 
one would say it was possible to have 
20 inches of armour either on the deck 
or the bottom, and thus his hon. and 
gallant Friend was justified in his asser- 
tion. The hon. Member for Pembroke 
had represented him as having stated in 
a previous debate that the Devastation 
was not a match for a gunboat or a 
steam launch. He had, on the con- 
trary, expressly classed her among the 
sea-going vessels. What he said was, 
that under certain conditions of accidents, 
such as torpedoes, she might only be a 
match for the vessels alluded to. Sir 
Spencer Robinson had doubted the wis- 


dom of building vessels of the new |[ 


Monarch and Fury type, which might by 
a torpedo be rendered hors de combat at 
one blow, and which were not likely to 
be available for service for three years. 
He did not agree with Sir Spencer 
Robinson in thinking that new Monarchs 
and Furies were, therefore, useless. He 
only said that we ought to have more of 
them, and that there should be others 
to replace them. Our great aim should 
be not only to have more powerful ves- 
sels, but more numerous by 10 or 20 
per cent than the Navies of any two 
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other countries likely to combine against 
us. In former days we had 30 or 40 line- 
of-battle ships in a fleet; now we might 
have from 10 to 12 first-class iron-clads, 
and an accident from torpedoes or other- 
wise to three or four of them would be 
a serious matter. No doubt it would be 
an advantage to have small vessels at- 
taining a speed of even 10 knots an hour; 
but it would be highly advisable, con- 
sidering the present state of the Navy in 
other respects, that the building of such 
vessels should be postponed, and that the 
money that might be voted for them 
should be applied to the construction of 
armoured ships. 

Lorpv HENRY SCOTT said, he 
thought that the remarks of his hon. and 
learned Friend the Member for the City 
of Oxford (Sir William Harcourt) had, 
unfortunately, led the House away from 
the Motion that was before it—namely, 
the speed that should be given to gun- 
boats of a certain class. If the Oorre- 
spondence which his hon. and learned 
Friend had commented upon at such 
length was to be brought before the 
House, he thought it should have been 
done after due Notice, as it was mani- 
festly inconvenient that it should be 
discussed when the last Paper in connec- 
tion with that subject had only been 
delivered this morning; but his hon. 
and learned Friend had done more than 
cause inconvenience. He had not quoted 
those passages in the last Correspondence 
which did not so well suit his case; he 
referred particularly to the strongly ex- 
pressed opinion of Sir Spencer Robinson, 
who, at page 14, said— 


“ Kither the shipbuilding programme will not 
be fulfilled, or if that be adhered to faithfully, 
the maintaining programme will fall far short 
of the necessities of the service—the work con- 
templated will certainly not be performed.” 


Sir Wit11am Hanrcovrr rose to explain 
that he had quoted from page 14.] He 
(Lord Henry Scott) said, that his hon. 
and learned Friend had done so in quot- 
ing some paragraphs higher up in that 
page, but not that which he had just 
mentioned. This only showed how in- 
convenient such an irregular discussion 
was. However, turning to the main 
question before the House, his hon. and 
learned Friend had tried to show that 
his hon. and gallant Friends on this side 
of the House were all of different minds 
on the subject of the best class of ships 
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to be constructed; but, in reality, their 
views were not so ain as had been 
represented, They would, probably, find 
their views, to a certain degree, de- 
veloped in the new vessel—the Jnflexible 
~ where, in some manner, the reserve of 
buoyancy required was attempted to be 
secured in the manner recommended by 
the hon. and gallant Admiral the Mem- 
ber for Chatham (Admiral Elliot), and 
the iron plating for the protection of the 
guns, favoured by the hon. and gallant 
Member for Stamford (Sir John Hay), 
preserved. Anyone who had read at- 
tentively the Report of the Committee on 
Designs of Ships of War, could observe 
that it was their opinion, in the words of 
that Report, that the time had come 
when the ‘‘gun would assert its final 
and definitive superiority over the armour- 
plating.” Whereas, it was certain that 
“no ship of war of manageable size 
could carry plating of a greater thick- 
ness than 24 inches.”’ This opinion was 
now realized, for the Devastation herself 
was not proof against the guns she her- 
self carried. It was a fact that guns of 
a larger calibre than those carried’ by 
the Devastation were being made by our- 
selves and other nations. These guns 
could only be carried amidships on a 
platform or turret; and, such being the 
ease, he regretted that the late First 
Lord of the Admiralty had not carried 
out the one unanimous recommendation 
of the Committee of Designs, to ascer- 
tain, by means of experiments, on a 
sufficient scale, in which way a reserve 
of buoyancy could be obtained by other 
means than armour-plating. Especially, 
as in answer to an inquiry last Session 
from himself, he had held out what was 
equivalent to a promise, that this should 
be done. The same might be said as to 
the Cyclops, where the recommendations 
of the Committee had not been carried 
into effect, and these vessels were now, 
as stated by the Committee, in a state 
which only enabled them to go with 
safety from port to port in “‘ favourable 
weather.”’ Turning to the Motion before 
the House, he had confidence in those 
who administered the Admiralty, that 
means could be devised to give a greater 
speed than was proposed to vessels of the 
small gunboat class, and he felt certain 


thet his right hon. Friend the First’ 


Lord of the Admiralty would give his 


attention to the points raised in this de-' 
bate, and endeavour to remedy the de- 
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fects that had been pointed out in the 
condition of the Navy. ; 

Mr. HUNT said, that after the speech 
of his hon. and learned Friend opposite 
(Sir William Harcourt), it would be ne- 
cessary for him to call the attention of 
the House to the exact issue before it. 
The Amendment under consideration 
was— 

“That it is undesirable to incur expense to 
build Unarmoured Ships of less than ten knots, 
and that it is expedient that the money appro- 
priated to their construction be applied to the 
necessary repairs of the Iron-clad Ships of the 
Navy.” 

He was not above receiving assistance 
from any hon. Member of the House ; but 
though he had listened with great at- 
tention to the able and amusing speech 
of his hon. and learned Friend—all his 
speeches were able and amusing—he 
did not find that it contributed anything 
practical to the question at issue. His 
hon. and learned Friend had enlarged 
on the advice tendered to his right hon. 
Friend the Member for Pontefract (Mr. 
Childers) by Sir Spencer Robinson, then 
Controller of the Navy. The other night 
he remarked that, before we could judge 
how far his right hon. Friend could 
throw on the Controller the responsibility 
of the reductions he made, we ought to 
be informed how far the Controller had 
been inspired by his right hon. Friend 
when he placed that Paper before him. 
He hoped, however, that this was a 
bygone controversy. His hon. and 
learned Friend seemed to throw some 
doubt on the discretion he (Mr. Hunt) 
exercised in allowing that Paper to be 
produced. Well, as far as his own 
wishes were concerned, he should have 
been glad if it had not been printed for 
the use of hon. Members. It must be 
remembered, however, that he had been 
making an attack on the policy of his 
predecessors in regard to the reductions 
they had effected. He had attempted 
to show that the economy they professed 
to have carried out had not resulted, or 
would not eventually result, in a real 
saving to the country, and when his 
right hon. Friend came to him and said 
he thought the Paper ought to be pro- 
duced in his own justification, it was 
difficult for him not to assent to its pro- 
duction. But he must ask hon. Members 
to read that document in the light of 
other communications from Sir Spencer 
Robinson which were now in the pos- 
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session of the House. His hon. and 
‘learned Friend, following the course 
taken by his right hon. Friend the 
Member for Pontefract (Mr. Childers) 
the other night, had challenged the 
House to say that the fleet of this coun- 
try was not equal to fight any nation or 
all the nationsin the world. When this 
subject was last before the House he 
stated that he must decline to enter in 
that House into a comparison of our 
Navy with those of foreign countries. 
He always lamented when such com- 
parisons were drawn in the House, and 
he thought it was not desirable that a 
responsible Minister of the Crown should 
go into details respecting the relative 
power and perfection, or imperfection 
of foreign ships. He considered the 
question at the Admiralty with his con- 
fidential advisers; but he could not 
enter into it on the present occasion. 
When his hon. and learned Friend 
praised certain ships as being those with 
which he would meet the Navies of the 
world, he could hardly have studied the 
Papers laid before the House by his 
hon. Friend the Secretary to the Admi- 
ralty (Mr. A. F. Egerton), showing the 
state of some of the ships enumerated 
in the list which his hon. and learned 
Friend had read so proudly. In fact, 
his statement was subject to a good deal 
of abatement, as some of the vessels 
would not be ready for a year or more. 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT: Only 
three of them are postponed till 1875— 
namely, the Minotaur, the Black Prince, 
and another. 

Mr. HUNT said, he thought that 
was no inconsiderable reduction in the 
number he had mentioned. The hon. 
Member for Pembroke (Mr. E. J. Reed), 
whose knowledge and experience made 
him an authority who ought to be looked 
up to with respect, seemed to think he 
was wrong in having acquiesced to a 
certain extent in the suggestion of the 
hon. Member for the Tower Hamlets 
(Mr. Samuda) in reference to having a 
scheme for the Navy. His idea, how- 
ever, was not that for a certain number 
of years we should build a certain num- 
ber of vessels of a particular class, but 
that we should endeavour to have a 
scheme which would give us a succession 
of ships, to take the place of those which 
were obliged to come in for repairs. His 
hon. and learned Friend, with that 
light sarcasm which the House knew so 
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well, had cast some ridicule on the pro- 
— made by the Supplementary 

timate which was necessary in order 
to make good the deficiencies he pointed 
out that night. According to his hon. 
and learned Friend, £47,000 was put 
down for wages of workmen, and with 
this sum, he remarked, Government was 

oing to supply the place of dumm 

ion No doubt, rch pom an cnnsag 
way of stating the matter; but perhaps 
he could put it in a different light. His 
opponents alleged thathe had condemned 

the ships in the Navy as dummies, 
and the whole fleet as a paper fleet. This 
was not a fair representation of his state- 
ment, as the expressions referred to must 
be taken in connection with a previous 
statement in detail of the condition of 
the iron-clad fleet. Having made that 
statement, he pointed out that there 
were a number of ships not worth re- 
pairing, and said he never would have 
a fleet on paper, and would not be con- 
tent with ‘“‘dummy” ships, and to that 
statement he still adhered. If our iron- 
clad Navy was put down at 55, he said 
that number existed only on paper, and 
if he added he would not have dummy 
ships he asserted now that some of those 
55 were dummy ships. He also said 
that everything counted as forming part 
of the effective strength of our Navy 
must under his administration be an 
effective ship and not a dummy ship. 
When his observations were fully and 
fairly considered nothing would be found 
in them to justify the extreme indigna- 
tion of those who contested his position. 
He did not say that the number of our 
iron-clad ships should be 55; but what 
he did say was that you should strike 
off all those which were not efficient, 
which were obsolete, and which were 
not in repair, and then you could say 
what the strength of your iron-clad 
fleet really was. It had been his inten- 
tion not to go into the Supplementary 
Estimates until the Speaker had left the 
Chair ; but after the observations which 
had been made on the other side it 
might be convenient if he were to glance 
at them now. It had been assumed by 
his hon. and learned Friend (Sir William 
Harcourt) and also by the hon. Member 
for] Reading (Mr. Shaw Lefevre) the 
other night that the Supplementary 
Estimates he thought it necessary to 
bring forward would be the measure of 
the deficiencies of the late Government 
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with regard to the Navy. That would 
be quite a wrong view of the case. It 
should be remembered that in the Navy 
nothing could be improvised. That was 
avery old maxim, and therefore if he 
were to ask for millions, as the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Goschen) said he 
was bound to do according to his view 
of the case, he should not know how to 
spend them in the course of the present 
year. He never said that we had no 
ships, and that our Navy had been left 
in a disastrous condition. What he had 
said was, that no proper provision had 
been made for a succession of ships, and 
it was to make such provision that he 
asked for an increased Vote. His view 
was that we ought to accelerate the 
ships we had now in hand, so as to get 
them ready early to take the place of 
those which would come in for repairs, 
and that we might have the means of 
replacing some of the dummies he men- 
tioned the other night. He never thought 
a larger sum than that which he asked 
would be required this year. When his 
right hon. Friend the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer framed his Budget he was 
fully prepared for the expenditure that 
was now demanded. The matter had 
been carefully considered by his Col- 
leagues as well as himself, for he had 
informed them of the state in which he 
found the Navy. The Estimates which 
he was submitting to the House were 
nearly of the amount which from the 
first he thought he should be obliged to 
ask them to vote in addition to the Esti- 
mates originally presented. He stated 
when he explained the Navy Estimates 
to the Committee that he was afraid it 
would be his duty to propose Supple- 
mentary Estimates, but that he felt 
greatly the responsibility of asking for 
anything more than his predecessor had 
deemed necessary, and he would ex- 
amine the matter further. That was 
not the statement of a man who thought 
it would be necessary to spend extra 
millions on the Navy. His further ex- 
amination resulted in the Supplementary 
Estimates which he had laid on the 
Table, the total amount of which was 
£150,000. His examination of the mat- 
ter from the first when the financial 
scheme of the year was in contempla- 
tion pointed to £200,000, and further 
investigation, continued from that time 
until, as he might say, the last few 
hours, pointed to the same amount. 
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‘“Why, then,” some one might say, 
‘‘ ask for only £150,000 when £200,000 
was required?”’ The explanation was 
very simple. In consequence of the fall 
in the prices of some articles in the Store 
Vote, and advantageous contracts which 
the Admiralty had been able to make, 
he apprehended there would be asaving 
of £50,000 or a trifle more, and that 
with the sum he now asked would give 
him £200,000 to expend on shipbuild- 
ing more than was proposed in the ori- 
ginal Estimates. That might appear a 
very small addition to make when com- 
pared with the total of £10,000,000 in 
the original Estimates. But compared 
with the sum for shipbuilding in the 
Dockyard Vote 6, and that part of Vote 10 
which was applicable to machinery in 
ships, the addition was about 11 per 
cent. He was surprised the economical 
mind of his hon. and learned Friend 
was not staggered at the proposal to 
add 11 per cent to the money originally 
proposed, instead of ridiculing him for 
the small amount he asked for. After 
that expression of opinion, he expected 
he should have in his hon. and learned 
Friend a warm supporter of the addition 
he was now proposing to make. What 
he intended to do with the money placed 
at his disposal by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer was to advance three of the 
iron-clads which were in the programme. 
The first was the Shannon. The pro- 
gramme proposed to advance the Shannon 
1,145 tons, which added to 326 com- 
pleted last year made 1,471. He pro- 
posed to have 250 additional men em- 
ployed upon the vessel, and that would 
advance her by 628 tons, giving a total 
of 2,099, leaving only 271 to be com- 
pleted the year after. The additional 
men, if continued until her completion, 
might be regarded as advancing the 
Shannon by about 12 months. He pro- 
posed to place 100 additional men on 
the work of the Superb, and that might 
be considered as advancing the ship, 
supposing we proceeded at the same rate, 
by three months. He intended to employ 
200 more men on the Jnflexible, the effect 
of which would be to advance the ship 
about six months beyond what was be- 
fore contemplated. Then there were 
certain depot ships which were out of 
repair, one at Hong Kong, which had 
been condemned as unfit for human 
habitation, and for which, as far as he 
was aware, no provision had been made 
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in the Estimates. There was also a 
depot ship’required at Jamaica. Whe- 
ther it would be necessary to supply 
both in the present year he was not 
quite prepared to say. He feared it 
would. But, at all events, something 
must be done to supply the place of the 
ship at Hong Kong. It was further 
proposed to take on about 100 men for 
the purpose of constructing new boilers 
at Keyham. Boilers were wearing out 
much faster than we thought they would, 
and it would be absolutely necessary 
that we should be prepared beforehand 
to replace them when they were worn 
out. Different views had been taken as 
to whether these boilers should be pur- 
chased from the private trade or con- 
structed in our own Dockyards. We 
had workshops which were standing 
idle. Having workshops calculated for 
the construction of boilers, could it be 
economical to have them made by con- 
tractors who must charge interest upon 
the capital invested in their own work- 
shops and machinery? He was told 
that 25 per cent would be saved by con- 
structing them in our own Dockyards, 
and he was told we should also gain 
in quality. He proposed to take 150 
men for this work. 

Mr. GOSCHEN asked how many 
men would be required for the depdt 
ships at Hong Kong and Jamaica ? 

Mr. HUNT was not prepared to say, 
because it had not yet been determined 
what vessels were to take the place of 
the depot ships. There were 550 men 
to be employed on the ships now in pro- 
gress, and about 225 for the boilers and 
depot ships. That was only a rough esti- 
mate, because, until the ships were 
thoroughly examined, it would be im- 
possible to determine upon the exact 
number of men required. Then came 
the question with regard to the tug at 
Chatham, which might seem a very 
contemptible matter to the soaring mind 
of his hon. and learned Friend the Mem- 
ber for Oxford (Sir William Harcourt) ; 
but when it was considered that a tug 
was the moving power to bring large 
ships in and out of harbour, it would be 
seen that if we had no such locomotive 
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power the whole business of our Dock- 
yards might be at a standstill. Although 
the sum was a small one, the question 
was not altogetherasmall one. He had 
received a representation from Malta to 
the effect that they had only one tug 
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available, and that if anything by 5 ee 
to her the whole business of the port 
might be stranded. It was originally 
proposed to take a sum for a tug at 
either Malta or Chatham, but he found 
that one at each place was wanted. 
These and the repairs to the depot ships 
constituted the demands he had spoken 
of as those he could not resist. He 
did not see how his predecessor had re- 
sisted them and wished he had not done 
so. For himself he could not be respon- 
sible for the consequences of a break- 
down at Malta owing to the want of a 
tug. A sum of £55,000 was proposed 
for the wages of men in the Dockyards 
employed upon the objectshe had named, 
but that did not represent the whole 
amount. It was quite clear that if we 
employed additional men they must re- 
quire additional materials for their work; 
but by good fortune and by the good ma- 
nagement of the officials he was glad to 
say he saw his way to save just the 
amount of money for materials for those 
men by savings on the Store Vote. The 
sum required for wages and materials 
was £105,000, or thereabouts—a little 
in excess of the sum which he proposed 
to expend upon work to be done by con- 
tract, which was £95,000. He believed 
it to be economical to lengthen the Qron- 
tes. He found that the normal require- 
ments of the Transport Service were not 
satisfied by the number of troop-ships at 
our command, and the question arose 
whether we should utilize and improve 
what we had got, or go into the market 
and purchase or hire what we wanted. 
The history of the work done by the 
Himalayain connection with the war onthe 
Gold Coast, was exceedingly encouraging, 
and the gain to the country through own- 
ing that ship had been enormous. The 
cheapest plan was to have at our own 
command troop-ships for the transport 
of troops during ordinary years. e 
had ae 4 at present sufficient troop-ships. 
Four were required; but we had only 
two which were serviceable as the Orontes 
was out of the question, and a third for 
a few months, when it would require 
thorough repair, But if we were to 
have four serviceable troop-ships it was 
quite clear that we should require a fifth 
to take the place of one which might re- 
quire repair. We had no such provision 
without hiring. It had been said that 
instead of altering the Orontes we should 
buy a vessel from the trade. Something 
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might be said for that view of the ques- 
tion; but he believed the purchase and 
sale of ships by the Government was 
very much like what they experienced in 
regard to the sale of horses. If they 
wanted to sell a horse they got very little 
for it, while, if they wished to purchase 
one, they had to give an exceedingly ex- 
travagant price. He thought it would 
be more economical to have the Orontes 
lengthened and her engines modernized 
in order to make her fit for service than 
to sell her. 

Mr. GOSCHEN asked the right hon. 
Gentleman to state what would be the 
cost of lengthening the Orontes ? 

Mr. HUNT would rather not say, as 
the work was at present a subject of 
tender. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, that the Supple- 
mentary Estimates having been chal- 
lenged, the right hon. Gentleman was 
justified in making a general statement 
in reply; but the discussion of the de- 
tails was a matter for consideration in 
Committee of Supply. 

Mr. HUNT sad he would reserve the 
explanation he was about to give for the 
Committee. He had stated what his 
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views were with regard to the appro- 
priation of the money he should ask the 
Committee to grant in order to put the 
Navy in a more satisfactory state than 


he thought it was at present. With re- 
spect to the comparatively small ques- 
tions raised in regard to whether it was 
desirable to go on with certain gunboats 
which had less speed than 10 knots, he 
thought the hon. Member for Pembroke 
(Mr. E. J. Reed) had stated very fairly 
what was the true answer. The answer 
was that these gunboats were intended 
for certain special services. On the West 
Coast of Africa, at the West Indies, and 
in other places these gunboats had been 
found to be serviceable, particularly on 
account of their light draught and their 
speed ; and as to their armament, it was 
sufficient for the purpose they were in- 
tended to serve. They were not designed 
for general fighting purposes, and, this 
being so, the arguments of his right hon. 
and gallant Friend (Sir John Hay) in re- 
gard to them did not apply. With re- 
gard to the Motion of his right hon. and 
gallant Friend, he almost accepted it, 
inasmuch as it was not intended to build 
any unarmoured vessels of lessspeed than 
10 knots an hour. Three new gunboats 
were to be commenced by contract this 
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year. They would be either of the 
Coquette or the Arab class, with some 
improvements, and the speed would ex- 
ceed 10 knots, the draught being 9 feet. 
Two vessels of a larger class—like the 
Fantéme or the Magicienne—were being 
constructed, and would also have a 
speed exceeding 10 knots. To have 
greater speed they must have a larger 
boat, and then came the question whe- 
ther the draught would be light enough 
for the service these vessels had to per- 
form? When Notice of the present 
Motion was given, it had greater force 
than now, for, with only the original 
Estimates before him, it was natural for 
his right hon. and gallant Friend to 
think that enough had not been done to 
advance the more important class of 
fighting ships, and to wish that the 
money proposed to be spent on the small 
gunboats should be laid out on the 
former. Government had to a certain 
extent fallen in with this view. His 
right hon. and gallant Friend had quite 
frightened him by talking about another 
£1,500,000 being devoted to the iron- 
celads, and in comparison with that view 
the proposition made by the Government 
must appear contemptibly small. He 
had, however, gone all the length he 
felt justified in going, and perhaps his 
right hon. and gallant Friend, admitting 
that there would be a very considerable 
addition made to the vessels of the class 
he favoured, would not be inclined to 
press his Motion. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, he was very 
glad this Motion had been made, because 
it was of the greatest importance that no 
moremoney than was absolutely necessary 
should be spent upon any class of ships 
not of the best calibre. The efforts of 
the country had for some time past been 
so concentrated on the building of iron- 
elad ships that we had got into arrear 
with respect to unarmoured vessels, and 
he had felt it to be his duty to insert in 
his programme the construction of such 
ships as those described by his hon. 
Friend the Member for Pembroke (Mr. 
E. J. Reed). Those ships did admirable 
duty in every part of the world—in the 
waters of China, on the East African 
Coast, at Indian stations in connection 
with the suppression of piracy, and they 
had done good service on the West 
Coast of Africa. The House would’ see 
that it would be a sheer waste of power 





to send out large ships for these duties. 
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He wished, he might add, to repeat in 
the most emphatic manner the obliga- 
tions under which he felt himself placed 
to his Naval advisers, who had most 
wisely and consistently supported him 
during the whole period of his tenure of 
office. As to the proposals of the right 
hon. Gentleman the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, he had that evening given 
the House a most ingenious explanation 
of what he meant when he spoke of cer- 
tain ships in the Navy as dummies. If, 
however, he continued to describe ships 
under repair and not in the highest state 
of efficiency to be dummies or ships on 
paper, he believed he would not be 
able to realize the programme which 
he had sketched out. The late Board 
of Admiralty had pursued no excep- 
tional course in placing on Zhe Navy 
List ships which had not been abso- 
lutely struck off as inefficient, and he 
was sure some surprise would be felt 
at finding that the right hon. Gentleman 
meant so little, seeing that he had said so 
much. The right hon. Gentleman main- 
tained that his statement on a previous 
occasion was plain and unvarnished ; 
but the fact was it was obscure, for 
although he referred to a number of 
ships, he did not name the ships them- 
selves, and had, in consequence, created 
a most erroneous impression. The pro- 
posal now submitted by the right hon. 
Gentleman to the House must, he would 
further observe, be taken as the measure 
of the shortcomings of the late Govern- 
ment; for, as the right hon. Gentleman 
had said, nothing could be improvised 
in the Navy, and it would therefore be 
his duty, if shortcomings existed, to re- 
medy them as early as possible The pro- 
bability was the right hon. Gentleman 
intended to remedy those shortcomings 
next year on a much larger »scale; 
though, if he had chosen to make greater 
efforts this year, nothing could have 
been easier for him than to have adopted 
that course. If the right hon. Gentle- 
man had chosen, he could have taken 
on at least 500 more men at Chatham. 
Instead of putting 100 more men on the 
Superb, he could easily have put on 200, 
and also 200 or 300 more on the Zémé- 
raire. He thought the 550 more men 
asked for by the right hon. Gentleman 
were unnecessary, but what he was con- 
tending for was, that if the state of the 
Navy had been such as to require them to 
hurry on those ships, it would have been 
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possible to have made saw efforts in 
doing it. In all the Dockyards there 
was no difficulty in taking on men if 
the requisite wages were given. In the 
right hon. Gentleman’s view it was suffi- 
cient, notwithstanding his description 
of the state of the Navy, to spend 
£50,000 more in advancing iron-clads 
in the Dockyards, and £50,000 in be- 
ginning two new iron-clads by con- 
tract. No additional money was asked 
for the repair of iron-clads, and a 
sum was taen which would be about 
enough for one-third of one first-class 
iron-clad. He was content, therefore, 
to leave the country to decide whe- 
ther the proposals contained in those 
Estimates did or did not correspond with 
what was to have been inferred from the 
— hon. Gentleman’s former speech. 

ith regard to receiving ships, he did not 
pt of the policy of stationing those 
old ships at distant stations. It appeared 
to him that the money would be more © 
usefully spent in sending out to Hong 
Kong a second class iron-clad, which, 
besides serving the purpose of a re- 
ceiving ship, would add to the defences 
of the place. The late Board of Admi- 
ralty had been anxious always to avoid 
spending money on what he might call 
the administrative ships of the Navy, 
and to concentrate its efforts, as far as 
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an on the actual fighting ships. 
ith respect to the Orontes, the question 
with the late Government was between 
lengthening her and buying—not hiring 
—another ship. The Himalaya and 
several other vessels of her class which 
had been bought had turned out most 


satisfactory bargains. [Mr. Hunr: Did 
you take any money for buying a ship ?] 
They had not thought it necessary to do 
so for that year. It was not advisable 
to hurry a purchase of that kind in the 
state of the market, unless a ship was 
urgently wanted, which was not the case 
in that instance. That was his answer 
to the right hon. Gentleman’s inter- 
ruption. Whether 1,000 tons, more or 
less, of iron-clads should be built or not 
in the year was entirely a matter for the 
House in Committee of Supply to con- 
sider, and when they got into Committee 
he hoped the House would pronounce 
an opinion upon it ; but he was perfectly 
prepared to discuss the right hon. Gen- 
tleman’s proposals fairly, without re- 
ference to any party considerations. 
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Mr. BENTINCK, while willing to 
make every allowance for the difficult 
position of the present First Lord of the 
Admiralty, confessed that he should 
have been much more satisfied if that 
right hon. Gentleman had told them he 
was about to take more active steps 
than he now appeared to contemplate 
for remedying the unfortunate state in 
which his predecessors had left the 
Navy. He could only hope that next 
year the Government would deal with 
that question in a much more effectual 
manner. The right hon. Gentleman laid 
great stress on the word “ we;’’ but it 
appeared the other night that his naval 

visers made representations which he 
submitted to the Cabinet, and on their 
rejection of which he was content to re- 
main in office. 

Mr. GOSCHEN : I have contradicted 
in the strongest terms that such a step 
had ever been taken. 

Mr. BENTINCK said, there had been 
no contradiction of the statement that 
the naval advisers of the Admiralty dis- 
tinctly represented that the condition of 
the Navy was not what it ought to be; 
that the right hon. Gentleman submitted 
this to the Cabinet; and that no action 
was taken. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, if he had not 
contradicted it before, he would contra- 
dict it now in the most decided manner. 

Mr. BENTINCK wished to know 
whether the statement was a complete 
fiction, and whether during the late 
Board’s tenure of office no expression of 
opinion was given by the naval advisers 
that the condition of the Navy was un- 
satisfactory ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN replied that this was 
a totally different statement. One state- 
ment was that the naval advisers simply 
made certain representations to the Admi- 
ralty; the other was that the Naval Lords 
made representations to himself, that he 
refused to act on his own responsibility, 
that he submitted them to the Cabinet, 
and that he remained in office without 
the representations having had any 
effect. The last statement, be had from 
the first flatly contradicted. His hon. 
Friend (Mr. Shaw Lefevre) also denied 
that any formal statement such as that 
alluded to had been made to him by his 
naval advisers as to the inefficiency of 
the Navy. His hon. Friend stated that 
there had been constant conversations in 


the intimacy of the relations between 
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himself and his advisers, but nothing 
more. It was hardly fair that when a 
statement had been denied, hon. Mem- 
bers were to be subjected to interroga- 
tories in order to discover something 
perfectly different which might have oc- 
curred. 

Mr. BENTINCK entirely acquitted 
the right hon. Gentleman of any inten- 
tion to deceive the House; but he (Mr. 
Bentinck) had been long enough in the 
House to know that official denials were 
often very misleading—and, without as- 
suming for a moment that there had 
been any intention to deceive the House, 
he must repeat that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman’s answer was not satisfactory. 
His belief, from what had been stated 
in debate, was that the naval advisers 
remonstrated with the late Board as to 
the condition of the Navy, and that 
those remonstrances were not acted upon 
—a great cause of mismanagement being 
the composition of the Board. The hon. 
and learned Member for Oxford (Sir 
William Harcourt) had ridiculed the 
idea of any possible combination of 
foreign Powers attacking this country, 
or of any possibility of finding ourselves 
in conflict with two large Powers. That, 
however, was a very unsafe assertion, 
as we could never tell what combina- 
tions might arise. Our foreign policy of 
late years had been to irritate and 
offend every country in Europe, whilst 
our home policy had been to denude 
ourselves of every means of offence and 
defence by which we could make our- 
selves respected. Europe was rife with 
causes of strife, yet we had only a 
Channel and, perhaps, a flying squadron, 
with no Naval Reserve to fall back on 
in case of casualty, and with an Army 
reduced almost to a minimum. This 
was a very unsafe position, when nobody 
could tell what iron-clads would do in 
action; and it was unwise to depend on 
private yards. He asked the House 
whether any amount of argument or 
eer could convince them that, con- 
sidering the insular position of the 
country and its extended commerce, our 
naval defences were what they ought to 
be? The hon. and learned Member had 
complained of the constant changes of 
ae at the Board of Admiralty; but 

ow was it possible, with the present 
composition of the Board, that there 
could be continuity of policy or system ? 
The most important Department of the 
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Government was presided over by men 
who, although of distinguished ability, 
knew nothing of the business which 
they were called upon to undertake. 
The advice of high professional authori- 
ties, as the right hon. Gentleman op- 
posite knew well, had been from mo- 
tives of economy or otherwise disre- 
garded. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, he could not 
allow that statement to pass uncontra- 
dicted. The advice to which the hon. 
Gentleman referred had not been disre- 
garded. He had been advised to add 
800 men to the strength of the Navy, 
and that addition figured in the Esti- 
mates which he had prepared. 

Mr. BENTINCK said, he was obliged 
to the right hon. Gentleman for admit- 
ting that a representation had been 
made and acted upon. At last he had 
got at the truth, but it took a long time 
to extract it—[‘‘Oh, el gy from 
any intention of the right hon. Gentle- 
man to mislead the House, but owing to 
the tendency of official habits. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: I must rise to 
Order. The hon. Member speaks of offi- 
cial habits making it almost impossible 
to extract the truth. I submit that it is 
searcely right in him to make such a 
statement. The hon. Member himself 
seems never to recollect the charges he 
makes, and drifts on from one to 
another. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I think the hon. 
Member was about to qualify his 
statement, and I trust that he will with- 
draw it. 

Mr. BENTINCK assured the right 
hon. Gentleman that he had not intended 
to impute anything which was at all de- 
rogatory to him, but he had just ob- 
tained from him an admission that cer- 
tain representations had been made and 
acted upon. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: The same admis- 
sion had been made the other evening 
by the hon. Member for Reading (Mr. 
Shaw Lefevre). 

Mr. BENTINCK: It was now quite 
clear that the impression he had formed 
was correct, and he gave the right hon. 
Gentleman credit for having in the first 
place acted upon the representation 
made to him, and then for having had 
the candour to admit it. The House 
had heard an elaborate defence of the 
conduct of the late Board of Admiralty ; 
but what was the opinion of high autho- 
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rities upon that subject? Admiral Sir 
Spencer Robinson in September last 
ee a letter in Zhe Times, in which 

e said he believed that for the last two 
years the country had been deplorably 
administered in every Department of the 
State. He went on to say that ‘“ another 
year of such mal-administration would 
not only destroy the Liberal party, but 
be fraught with ruin to all the great in- 
terests of the country.” ain he said, 
“There never was a case in which ex- 
penditure had so greatly increased, and 
efficiency had so much diminished,” 
and he added, ‘As to the Navy, its 
management was simply deplorable.” 
Those charges were publicly preferred 
in The Times by a high authority, and 
he left the right hon. Gentleman to deal 
with them as best he could. For his 
part he believed that until the House 
were prepared to introduce into the com- 
position of the Board of Admiralty the 
first elements and rudiments of common 
sense by discontinuing the practice of 
putting at its head a man who, however 
able, knew nothing of the business he 
would have to deal with, all discussion 
in that House would be only so much 
time wasted. [Jronical Cheers.] The 
cheers that his last remark had elicited 
from hon. Gentlemen below the gangway 
on the opposite side, implied an indiffe- 
rence on their part on the present occa- 
sion to those principles of economy 
that they usually advocated with so 
much consistency. Unless the House of 
Commons took the subject in hand and 
altered the present system of Naval Ad- 
ministration, so long must the service 
be in peril and the resources of the 
country be year by year frittered away 
in useless expenditure—a consideration 
to which he — invited the atten- 
tion of those who sat below the gangway 
on the other side. 

Mr. GOURLEY entirely agreed with 
the first part of the Motion of the right 
hon. and gallant Gentleman (Sir John 
Hay), as in these days of steam it was 
no use to have vessels of a low rate of 
+ ica He disagreed, however, with 
the second part of the Motion, because 
many of our iron-clads were obsolete, 
and were really of no more use than the 
old wooden ships, and consequently, in 
his opinion, no expense ought to be in- 
curred in repairing them, unless to fit 
them for being used as swift cruisers 
with swivel turret-guns of the longest 
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range. At present, they were not only 
very slow, but they had no capacity 
for carrying fuel, and to lay out a 
large sum upon them would be mere 
waste of money. It would be a wiser 
policy, in his opinion, to build ships 
of modern type, able to steam not less 
than 17 or 18 knots an hour, and to 
arm them with heavy artillery. Those 
vessels, too, he would have constructed 
in compartments, so that if any one 
compartment should be blown up by a 
torpedo, the rest of the vessel might 

ill remain intact. 

Sm JOHN HAY said, he would with- 
draw his Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


RAILWAY ACCIDENTS — THE ROYAL 
;COMMISSION.—RESOLUTION. 


Mr. SAMUELSON, in rising to call 
the attention of the House to the pro- 
posed appointment of a Royal Commis- 
sion on Railway Accidents, and to 
move— 

“That any inquiry into the causes of Acci- 
dents on Railways should include an investiga- 
tion into the existence or otherwise of sufficient 
Railway accommodation in various districts for 
conveying the growing traffic of the Country 
with safety and economy, and into the means 
most advantageous to the public of supplying 


any deficiencies which may appear to exist, 


said, he had no wish to make the 
slightest charge against those who were 
engaged in the management of railways, 
and who performed their duties with an 
amount of intelligence and liberality 
equal to that which was exhibited in any 
other sphere of commercial enterprise. 
The replies which the various railway 
companies had sent to the Circular of 
the Board of Trade showed what efforts 
had been made by railway directors to 
secure greater safety, by the introduc- 
tion of new signals and improved tire 
fastenings, and thesubstitution of steel for 
iron rails. Statistics had been brought 
forward to show that the number of pas- 
sengers killed in proportion to the num- 
ber carried on the various lines was less 
than formerly ; but he would prove that 
the accidents were actually more fre- 
quent, and that they were generally 
attended with more serious consequences. 
During the half-year ending 31st 
December, 1873, accidents occurred on 
railways, attended with injuries to 934 
persons, and with the deaths of 120. In 
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1854 there were 9,542 miles of railway 
opened in the country, and in 1872 there 
were 15,814 miles opened, or an increase 
of 65 per cent. During the same 
period, the amount paid in ——— 
for injuries to passengers and damage 
to goods had increased 300 per cent, as 
against an increased mileage of only 65 
per cent. The number of collisions had 
increased from 35 in 1853, to 256 in 
1872, which was upwards of 700 per 
cent; and this notwithstanding all the 
efforts of the companies to improve the 
means of conveying the traffic with 
safety. To what was this owing? It 
had been said to the want of punc- 
tuality ; but what was the cause of the 
unpunctuality ? It arose chiefly from 
this—that especially where the goods and 
mineral traffic was very extensive, the 
lines were over-crowded. How to remedy 
this was the question the Commission 
would have to investigate. If they 
found that the accidents which were so 
frequent and so much lamented arose 
from over-crowding the lines with traffic, 
the remedy must be adequate to remove 
this over-crowding. If not, it would 
be better to leave the matter in the 
hands of the Board of Trade. He re- 
ferred to the evidence given before the 
Board of Trade inquiry relative to the 
accident near Bolton on the 15th of 
December, 1878, to show the over- 
crowded state of the line at the time the 
collision occurred. The accident oc- 
curred to the train due at 5.53 p.m. It 
was immediately preceded by a passen- 
per train at 5.48; a goods train fol- 
owed at 5.49, an express goods train at 
5.58, another goods train at 5.58, and 
others at 6.1, 6.5, and 6.8. Instead of an 
interval of 10 minutes between each of 
these trains, according to the Company’s 
regulations — that was, five minutes 
signals at ‘“‘stop,” and five minutes at 
‘caution ’—there was only an inter- 
val of three or four minutes. The signal- 
man who gave evidence on that occasion 
stated that if he had been on duty when 
the accident occured, he could not have 
observed the rules, and must have done 
the best under the circumstances, just 
as the man did who was discharged. 
When he left his cabin for the purpose 
of giving his evidence, there were six 
trains shunting or waiting to shunt. 
On the Great Western line an acci- 
dent happened on the 6th of Feb- 
ruary in the present year — when a 
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goods train ran into a passenger train— 
and 35 passengers were more or less 
injured. In that instance it appeared 
the goods train was 3 hours and 50 
minutes late. It appeared by a letter 
in Zhe Times, written by Mr. Markham, 
well acquainted with the state of traffic 
on that part of the Midland system, that 
at the Normanton station, during the 
autumn months, when the traffic was 
most considerable, the trains towards 
London on three days of the week were 
habitually from 40 to 60 minutes late in 
starting. It would be the duty of the 
Royal Commission to inquire whether 
the collisions arose from the overcrowded 
state of the different lines of railway ; 
but he did not think that any inquiry 
conducted in Chambers in London would 
be effectual. If any real good was to be 
done, the Commissioners should make a 
survey of the country after the example of 
the Boundary Commissioners, and thus 
ensure a thorough investigation of the 
case. Up to the present time, there 
was between Lancaster and Carlisle only 
one single connecting link of railway 
upon which the whole of the through 
traffic converging at those two points 
from the network of English and Scotch 
railways, must be carried, and he had no 
doubt it would be found upon investiga- 
tionthatthere weremany similarinstances 
where the traffic was, so to speak, 
strangled in a certain portion of the line. 
The question was, if this should be 
found to be the case, at whose expense 
was the additional accommodation to be 
provided? The Marquess of Salisbury 
had recently stated in ‘‘ another place ”’ 
that the real difficulty was that there 
was not time for the number of trains to 
keep apart, and the noble Marquess had 
further said that with due regard to the 
engagements entered into with the rail- 
way companies, Parliament could not ask 
them to undertake the gigantic enter- 
prise of duplicating their tunnels or 
heavy bridges. He did not agree with 
that at all. If the companies wanted 
to retain the traffic, Parliament had a 
right to ask the companies to do all 
that was required to convey it safely. 
In the five years from 1867 to 1872, 
the net receipts of the railways had 
considerably increased. In 1867 they 
were £19,631,000. In 1872 they had 
grown to £26,958,000, being an increase 
of 87 per cent; while the expenditure 
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had only increased 13 per cent, so that 
the companies might have laid out 
£80,000,000 more than they did, and 
yet have got 5 per cent return on the 
whole of their outlay, and, assuming a 
future annual net increase of £1,500,000, 
they might get 5 per cent on an average 
annual outlay of £30,000,000. They 
could, therefore, afford to make these 
works themselves; under certain cir- 
cumstances, they might be allowed 
loans from the public Exchequer at a 
rate of interest somewhat below what 
they would earn on their works, but in 
such cases certain concessions as to rates 
might be stipulated for. Those rates, 
more especially for minerals, were in 
some instances much in excess of those 
in France, Belgium, and Germany. If 
they refused to execute the works, the 
Imperial Government or local authorities 
should do so. He believed the Board 
of Trade had dormant powers which 
would induce the companies to do what 
was necessary, and the recently ap- 
pointed Commission had, by the fact of 
its existence, induced the companies to 
remove many grievances in addition to 
those actually adjudicated upon, show- 
ing that if pressure were applied in the 
right way, much good could be obtained. 
But the Commission to be appointed 
should not consist of amateurs, but be 
composed of men practically acquainted 
with the working of the railway system, 
and who would not have to depend on 
the evidence given by railway officials. 
Otherwise, he repeated, the matter had 
better be left with the Board of Trade, 
who, he believed, were very far from 
having exhausted their legal powers. . 
The hon. Gentleman concluded by moving 
his Resolution. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“any inquiry into the causes of Accidents on 
Railways should include an investigation into 
the existence or otherwise of sufficient Railway 
accommodation in various districts for conveying 
the growing traffic of the Country with safety 
and economy, and into the means most advan- 
tageous to the ‘public of supplying any defi- 
ciences which may appear to exist,’—(Mr. 
Samuelson,) 


— instead thereof. 
Question ~ osed, ‘‘That the words 


roposed to be left out stand part of the 
uestion.”’ / 





on capital account in the same period 
Mr. Samuelson 
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Mr. BELL, as a director of one of 
the largest railway companies in the 
~~ could assure the hon. Member 
for Banbury (Mr. Samuelson) that no 
impediment would be thrown by the 
railway interest in the way of this in- 
quiry. The traffic in some cases had 
outgrown the powers of the companies 
to compete with; but he doubted if the 
Amendment would attain the object 
desired. As to loans, companies with 
little traffic did not require additional 
sidings and accommodation, while com- 
panies which did require them could not 
expect loans of public money for that 


purpose. 

Sm CHARLES ADDERLEY said, he 
was glad the hon. Member for Banbury 
(Mr. Samuelson) had brought the sub- 
ject forward, and he believed the-Com- 
mission could be constituted in a way 
satisfactory both to the companies and 
the public. It should not attempt to do 
what the companies had not done for 
themselves ; but it would investigate the 
causes of accidents, and with the most 
perfect good-will towards the companies 
would attempt to find out facilities for 
their doing what the public had a right 
to demand of them. The hon. Member 
thought that— 

“Any inquiry into the causes of accidents on 
railways should include an investigation into the 
existence or otherwise of sufficient Railway ac- 
commodation in various districts for conveying 
the growing traffic of the Country with safety 
and economy, and into the means most advan- 
tageous to the public of supplying any defi- 
ciencies which might appear to exist,” 
and asked that the Warrant to the 
Royal Commission should include those 
matters. It would be for the Commis- 
sioners themselves to interpret the terms 
of their Warrant; but, in his opinion, 
those matters would not only come 
within the terms, but would be of pri- 
mary importance in the inquiry the 
Commissioners were to conduct. He 
agreed that the greater number of acci- 
dents were due to the enormous increase 
of traffic, and consequent over-crowding 
of the lines, and that doubling the lines 
would be their best preventive; but 
whether the suggestions of the hon. 
Member for Banbury for a remedy were 
feasible or not, it was not for him to 
say. No doubt further accommodation 
in the way of sidings, extra lines, and 
stations was required. He trusted, how- 
ever, that the Commissioners would have 
the suggestions of the hon, Member laid 
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before them, and would give them due 
consideration. The hon. Member said 
that railways should be compelled to 
give increased accommodation where 
necessary. The fact was that many 
companies were doing a great deal 
to give such increased accommodation, 
but in some instances they had not the 
means of doing so. To meet the latter 
cases the hon. Member proposed a sys- 
tem of Exchequer loans to enable com- 
anies to construct the necessary works. 
ile he refrained from expressing 
any opinion upon that point he must 
say he regarded it as incumbent upon 
the public to give all possible facilities 
to railway companies in that direction 
when the public put a demand upon 
them for works necessary for their con- 
venience, and safety. The principal and 
novel suggestion of the hon. Member 
was that companies should be assisted 
out of local rates. This was rather an 
alarming proposition, and he did not see 
his way to its being carried out; but he 
admitted that there seemed to be a pre- 
cedent in Ireland, where several rail- 
ways had been made on the security of 
local rates. There was something simi- 
lar in the United States. It was a ques- 
tion whick might be brought before the 
Commission. The legislative powers over 
railway companies only related,to facili- 
ties for traffic and impartiality of charges, 
and not to the safety of the public. He 
believed that the composition of the 
Commission would be satisfactory; but 
he hoped that they would not travel 
over matters that had been already fully 
inquired into, but confine their investi- 
gation to the subject of the causes and 
prevention of accidents, so far as the 
Lords’ Committee on Lord De La Warr’s 
Bill of last Session, and two previous 
enquiries of both Houses, and of Com- 
missions had failed to complete it. 

Mr. ROBERTSON expressed a hope 
that the Commission would comprise 
men of sufficient practical knowledge to 
enable them to arrive at a proper con- 
clusion on a question of so much import- 
ance, and that the question would be 
treated with a view to really practical 
results. It was no light matter to touch 
works which had cost £600,000,000. 
He did not deny that unpunctuality con- 
tributed to accidents; but every expe- 
rienced manager of a railway would tell 
them that from a variety of causes un- 
punctuality was the normal state of our 
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railways. What had to be done, there- 
fore, was to provide in the best way they 
could against any injurious results from 
that inevitable unpunctuality ; and that 
might be done by improved brakes, the 
general introduction of the block system, 
improved modes of signalling, and other 
improvements. Many railway com- 
panies that were in a good financial 
position had, of their own accord, con- 
structed additional lines to meet the 
requirements of their traffic. But what 
was to be done in the case of railway 
companies which paid no dividends ? 

Mr. BENTINCK rose to address the 
House, but— 

Mr. GOLDSMID rose to Order. He 
said he should be very glad to hear 
what the hon. Member had to say; but 
he understood that the hon. Member 
had already spoken on the Question that 
‘the Speaker do leave the Chair.” He 
wished to know whether it was com- 
petent for him to again address the 
House ? 

Mr. SPEAKER said, the Question now 
before the House was different from that 
on which the hon. Member for West 
Norfolk had previously spoken, and 
therefore he was at liberty to speak on 
the present question. 

Mr. BENTINCK said, he thought 
that the speech of the President of the 
Board of Trade would lead to great 
misconception in the country, or at least 
to a feeling of great regret as to the 
view of Her Majesty’s Government upon 
the question of railway management. 
There was a strong conviction in the 
mind of the country that a large number 
of the accidents which had occurred 
within the last few years could have been 
prevented by the adoption of proper 
precautions, and that proper precautions 
would not be sleet except by the in- 
tervention of the Government of the 
day. He contended, therefore, that so 
long as the Government allowed the 
question to be dealt with by Committees 
and Commissions it neglected those 
duties which it was imperatively called 
upon to perform, and was responsible 
for these accidents. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. Robertson 
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Elections. 1884 
CONTROVERTED ELECTIONS — THE 
GALWAY ELECTION PETITION— 
MR. JUSTICE LAWSON. 
RESOLUTION. 


Sm OOLMAN O’LOGHLEN, in 
rising to call attention to the fact that 
the Petition against the Return of Mr. 
O’Donnell, one of the Members for the 
borough of Galway, has been set down 
for hearing at Galway on the 18th of 
May, before Mr. Justice Lawson, one of 
the Judges of the Court of Common 
Pleas in Ireland, who holds, during Her 
Majesty’s pleasure, the office of one of the 

aid Commissioners of Church Tempora- 

ities in Ireland, and who is also, during 
Her Majesty’s pleasure, one of the 
Lords Commissioners of the Great Seal 
in Ireland; and to move— 

‘That this House is of opinion that a Judge 
of one of Her Majesty’s Superior Courts of Com- 
mon Law, who may accept and hold an office at 
the pleasure of the Crown, should not, while 
holding such office, act as an Election Judge 
under the Parliamentary Elections Act, 1868,” 
said, the answer of the Prime Minister 
to the Question which he put to him 
on Monday last was so unsatisfactory, 
that, however unpleasant it was to him, 
he had no other course but to take 
the opinion of the House on this subject. 
The question whether a Judge who held 
an office of honour or profit at the will 
of the Crown should discharge the duties 
of an Election Judge was of very great 
importance in a constitutional point of 
view. Itwas a novel question, and was 
in no way settled by the Election Peti- 
tions Act. The plan which had been 
adopted in that Act—namely, of refer- 
ring Election Petitions to the Judges of 
the land, and of enabling a single Judge, 
without power of appeal, to decide on 
matters of fact as well as of law—was 
unanimously rejected by the House 
when it was proposed in 1833. In that 
year the whole matter was referred to a 
Committee composed of men of the 
highest standing in the House, and pre- 
sided over by the late Mr. Charles Buller, 
and their Report, among other things, de- 
precated a depriving of our Courts of the 
immunity which they then possessed from 
any suspicion of political partialities 
by constituting them Election Petition 
Judges. It had, no doubt, been a great 
advantage, under the Act, to have local 
investigations in place of bringing all the 
parties to London to be examined before 
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Committees of the House; but, at the 
same time, the decisions of the Election 
Judges had in many cases been not alto- 
gether satisfactory. In Ireland, at all 
events, the feeling was universal that 
the Act had not worked well, and 
that some Amendment of its provi- 
sions was imperatively needed. ere 
had been decisions of the most contra- 
dictory character given by the Judges 
presiding at the trial of different Elec- 
tion Petitions. They had witnessed 
the same Judge sitting in the borough 
of Galway deciding certain matters to 
be legal and constitutional which, sittin 

in the county of Galway, he had decide 

to be illegal and unconstitational. The 
object of the Act had been to intrust 
the hearing of Election Petitions to 
Judges supposed to be perfectly inde- 
pendent of all political feeling, or of 
anything which might unduly influence 
them in their decision. Judges held 
their positions, not at the pleasure of the 
Crown, but during good behaviour ; yet 
of late a practice had grown up which 
he was inclined to re pete not at all 
constitutional of giving them, in addi- 
tion, offices of emolument that were dis- 
tinctly held at the pleasure of the Crown. 
This had been done in two cases in Ire- 
land, and, if he was not mistaken, in one 
in England. Such a practice was at 
variance with the Act of Settlement, 
which clearly meant that Judges were to 
have fixed and ascertained salaries, and 
not to receive emoluments which the 
Crown might at any time stop. The 
position of Mr. Justice Lawson—of 
whom he wished to speak with the 
greatest respect—was very peculiar. He 
was one of the Judges of the Irish 
Court of Common Pleas, and, in addi- 
tion, was one of the Commissioners 
for Church Temporalities under the 
Irish Church Disestablishment Act, 
which provided that the office of Com- 
missioner should be held during Her 
Majesty’s pleasure, and that the salary 
attached to it should not exceed £2,000 
a-year. Moreover, he had lately been 
appointed by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment one of the Lords Commissioners 
ofthe Great Seal in Ireland. The right 
hon. Gentleman at the head of the Go- 
vernment, in answering his Question the 
other day, truly stated that that was 
not an office of profit. It was, how- 
ever, an office of high honour to which 
every member of the Bar would aspire, 
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and which gave the holder of it great 
av and authority. It would, no 

oubt, be said, because he objected to 
Mr. Justice Lawson hearing Election 
Petitions that he meant to impute to 
that learned Judge an inclination to act 
aeeperty because those two offices were 
held at the pleasure of the Crown. 
Nothing was further from his intention. 
He simply raised the Constitutional 
question, whether it was proper for a 
Judge who held such offices to decide, 
without appeal, questions of fact and 
law in connection with Election Peti- 
tions? Certainly it had been a disap- 
pointment to him that Mr. Justice Law- 
son, on the point being raised, did not 
himself arrange that Election Petitions 
would not come before him for trial. His 
retirement from the position of Election 
Judge would cause no difficulty, because 
there were only two or three Petitions 
to be tried, and they could easily be 
tried by the other Election Judges— 
Mr. Justice Barry and Mr. Baron Dowse. 
He wished to say a word or two about 
the Answer given the other night to 
his Question in regard to the office of 
a Lord Commissioner of the Great Seal. 
The right hon. Gentleman laid stress 
upon the fact that Mr. Justice Lawson 
was receiving no salary as Lord Com- 
missioner of the Great Seal; but as one 
of the Commissioners of Church Tem- 
poralities in Ireland Mr. Justice Law- 
son was holding at the pleasure of the 
Crown an office worth £2,000 a-year. 
The right hon. Gentleman said that he 
did not cease to be a Common Law 
Judge because he acted as Commissioner 
of the Great Seal; but he (Sir Colman 
O’Loghlen) contended that as long as 
he held office at the pleasure of the 
Crown it was indecorous in him to sit as 
Election Judge, and that this interpre- 
tation was borne out by the words of 
the Act. If it was unconstitutional for 
a Peer who was a Judge to act as an 
Election Judge, it was equally uncon- 
stitutional for a Judge to act in that 
capacity who held office at the pleasure 
of the Crown. He made no imputa- 
tion against Mr. Justice Lawson. He 
was peculiarly fortunate in having 
gained the approbation of every Govern- 
ment which had held office in Ireland 
during the last 10 years. He was made 
Solicitor General by Lord Palmerston, 
and Attorney General by Lord Russell. 
The first act of the late Prime Minister 
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was to make him Judge of the Common 
Pleas, and in the same year he was made 
Commissioner of Irish Church Tempo- 
ralities. The first act of the present Go- 
vernment was to make him one of the 
Commissioners of the Great Seal. There 
was one gentleman who was designated 
by the universal feeling of Ireland as 
the Lord Chancellor; but the Govern- 
ment could not for the present spare 
him from this House, and they had 
on that account put the Great Seal in 
Ireland into Commission. The Govern- 
ment regarded Mr. Justice Lawson’s 
consent to act as Commission as so 
important that they were said to have 
sent a special ambassador to him while 
on Circuit to ask him to accept the ap- 
pointment. Before the Premier took 
this step, however, he should have re- 
collected the Election Act of which he 
was the author, and if he had found 
upon inquiry that Mr. Justice Lawson 
was one of the Election Judges for the 
year, he ought not to have offered him 
the Commissionership of the Great Seal. 
A re-action had gone on lately in favour 
of the Conservative party in England. 
That re-action had not been so marked 
in Ireland, and in the North of Ireland 
some of the most cherished strongholds 
of the Conservative party had been won 
from them for the first time in the his- 
tory of Ireland. He could understand, 
therefore, whythe Prime Minister, wished 
Mr. Justice Lawson to accept this ap- 
pointment. He wished, no doubt, to 
show that there was a Conservative re- 
action in Ireland, and what could show 
it better than the fact that Mr. Jus- 
tice Lawson had consented to take office 
under him. The principle that a Judge 
should be independent, and that he 
should have no interest in any case 
brought before him had often been up- 
held, and never with greater solemnity 
than in a case in which Lord Cotten- 
ham as Lord Chancellor gave a judg- 
ment affecting some canal or other com- 
any in which he was a shareholder. 
o one, for a moment, could imagine 
that Lord Cottenham could have been, 
in the slightest degree, affected in the 
discharge of his judicial duties by the 
fact of his being a shareholder in the com- 
pany which had the litigation before him, 
and yet his judgment was pronounced b 
the House of Lords, on appeal, to be void. 
The same principle was equally applic- 
able to an Election Judge, and he 
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hoped the House would hesitate before 
they came to the conclusion that a Ju 

who held an office at the pleasure of the 
Crown was fit to decide Election Peti- 
tions. The tribunal to try an Election 
Petition should not only be above all 
fault, but it should be above all suspicion 
of fault. The right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman concluded by moving the Reso- 
lution of which he had given Notice. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“this House is of opinion that a Judge of one 
of Her Majesty’s Superior Courts of Common 
Law, who may accept and hold an office at the 
pleasure of the Crown, should not, while holding 
such office, act as an Election Judge under 
‘The Parliamentary Elections Act, 1868,’”— 
(Sir Colman O’ Loghlen,) 


— instead thereof. 

Question popes’, “That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Dr. Batt) said, the propo- 
sition of the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman who had just sat down, was 
that the Judge on whom the Act of 
Parliament had cast the duty of trying 
an Election Petition was, for reasons 
not contained in that Act, to be incapa- 
citated from discharging that duty, and 
that, too, without there being any pro- 
vision for another Judge to take his 
place. The intention of the Act was, 
as far as possible, to provide that the 
Judge should not be picked by design 
for a particular case, and, accordingly, 
under it the Judges were to be chosen 
for each year by a rota framed long 
anterior to the case, and to take the 
duty in turn according to their seniority. 
When the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman cited an Act of Parliament, he 
ought to cite the whole section. When 
he found that a Judge from illness could 
not go, he ought to have observed that 
the Judge to take his place must be 
chosen out of the same Gen-aaaieles 


either Mr. Justice Keogh, whom the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman had 
arraigned in language which the House 
had heard, or Mr. Justice Morris, the 
brother of the hon. Member for the City 
of Galway. The Act expressly provided 


that the Judges for the time being on 
the rota should, according to seniority, 
respectively try the Election Petitions 
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standing for trial under that Act unless 
they should otherwise agree among 
themselves, in which case the trial of 
each Petition should be taken in the 
manner provided by such agreement. 
That did not mean that when a particu- 
lar case had arisen it was to be said— 
“You, Sir, are the particular person 
suited to go to that particular place.” 
The agreement should be made long 
before the occasion arose, and not know- 
ing at the time whether it was to be to 
Dublin, to Galway, or to Belfast, they 
should say—‘‘ We shall invert the order 
of seniority by making the junior go 
first,” or so on. But there was no pro- 
vision under which the Judge could ex- 
onerate himself from that duty. On the 
contrary, it was imposed on him, and he 
could not and ought not to withdraw 
from it; because if he did so it would 
give the appearance of the Judge being 
selected for the particular trial, and not 
chosen according to his accidental posi- 
tion on the rota. What was the posi- 
tion of Mr. Justice Lawson? He had 
been the Law Officer of a Liberal Go- 
vernment for years, and on the late Go- 
vernment coming into office he was 
made a Judge of the Irish Court of 
Common Pleas. When the Irish Church 
Act was passed, the late Prime Minister, 
seeking for a man who would command 
universal approbation — [ Murmurs] — 
again selected Mr. Justice Lawson from 
among the Judges to act as one of the 
Church Commissioners. He would read 
to those who raised those murmurs the 
words of Lord Selborne, spoken in that 
House, with reference to that appoint- 
ment. That noble and learned Lord 
said— 

“T have long known Mr. Justice Lawson, 


and I have never known an abler or more hon- 
ourable man.” —[3 Hansard, cxcvi. 422.] 


Yet the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man had sneered at that learned Judge 
for having received offices from every 
Government. Mr. Justice Lawson was 
appointed a Church Commissioner, not 
on the mere recommendation of a Mi- 
nister of the Crown, but by name along 
with the other Commissioners in the ex- 
press words of the Act itself. When so 
appointed, he was not relieved from any 
duty connected with his position in the 
Court of Common Pleas. He was still 
obliged to §° Cireuit. He had tried 
criminal and political cases since then 
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without one sound of disapproval ever 
coming from the Law Officers of the 
late Government in that House or any 
other quarter. Under the statute re- 
lating to elections all questions of diffi- 
culty that were reserved by the Judge 
must go to the Court of Common Pleas. 
It was the Court of Common Pleas that 
unseated Captain Nolan and seated Cap- 
tain Trench for the county of Galway, 
and not a word was then heard of the 
ingenious constitutional question now 
raised. To allege now that this proceed- 
ing was unconstitutional when there was 
no provision in the Act incapacitating 
the Judge from holding any position of 
that kind, was simply bringing forward 
observations which were not intended 
for that House. [‘‘No!”] He said 
“Yes.” Mr. Justice Lawson must go 
to Galway, and the object of that Mo- 
tion was to herald his arrival by infus- 
ing into the minds of the people disre- 
spect for the Judge whom the Constitu- 
tion obliged to try the case. As regarded 
the other office which Mr. Justice Law- 
son held, the objections of the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman were 
equally untenable. In England, in issu- 
ing commissions under the Great Seal, 
it was the custom to choose Common 
Law Judges, and none of those Judges 
were discharged from their criminal du- 
ties, nor from the jurisdiction between 
the Crown and the subject. Mr. Justice 
Buller, one of the greatest lawyers of 
England, had in times past filled the 
position, and Mr. Justice Bosanquet 
had done so more recently. He strongly 
suspected that it was the position which 
Mr. Justice Lawson held on the Irish 
Education Board which influenced those 
who brought forward the present Mo- 
tion, and not any anxiety for the purity 
of the trial of elections. Mr. Baron 
Richards, a Baron of the Court of 
Exchequer, sat in the first Irish En- 
cumbered Estates Court, holding of- 
fice at pleasure, and he continued to 
to perform his duties as a Judge of the 
Court of Exchequer. There was, in 
fact, no instance in which any such 
offices had been held to incapacitate a 
Judge from these functions; and the 
Act having placed that duty on Mr. 
Justice Lawson, it was in the highest 
degree to be deprecated that Motions of 
that kind immediately preceding the 
trial of an Election Petition should be 
made and debated in that House. What 
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was that but an endeavour, before the 
case was heard, to create in the minds 
of those who were to be brought before 
him a feeling of distrust of the Judge? 
And yet, in spite of the testimony of 
Lord hathcens, the right hon. and learned 
Baronet was not deterred from ‘‘ hinting 
a fault and hesitating dislike’”’ in the 


case of one of the ablest Judges in Ire- 
land, and a Judge of incorruptible in- 
te; 
as 


ity. If a Common Law Judge was 
ed to take this office, it would be un- 
becoming in him to refuse. Mr. Jus- 
tice Lawson was asked to take this office 
because of his great pre-eminence in the 
Court of Chancery when he practised at 
the Irish Bar. He was asked without 
regard to politics at all, and all he had 
ined by it was extreme trouble and 
ard work. He greatly regretted that 
the right hon. and learned Member had 
brought forward this Motion. No good 
tae. ane could be served by it. The 
earned Judge had acted with the uni- 
versal approbation of the Bar of Ireland. 
[‘‘Oh, oh!”] Against the opinion of 
those who murmured he would place 
the approbation of the Irish Bar, and 
he defied any man whose opinion was of 
value to contradict the assertion that 
the Irish Bar heartily approved the ap- 
pointment of one of whom Lord Selborne 
had said that a moreable and honourable 
man never adorned the Bench. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY observed 
that there was one conclusion which 
everyone who had listened to this debate 
must have arrived at, and that was that 
the Judges in Ireland could not be over- 
worked if they were able to undertake 
so many extra duties as the learned 
Judge in question had undertaken. 
When one of the Judges of the Common 
Pleas was able at the same time to take a 
paid office from the Crown, administering 
oe sed to the value of several millions 
sterling a-year, which the Prime Minister 
told them the other day would continue 
for 17 years, also to fill one-third part of 
the office of Lord Chancellor of Ireland, 
and, in addition, to discharge the duties 
of one of the Commissioners of National 
Education, no rational man could fail to 
come to the conclusion that there must 
be something behind the scenes in regard 
to the appointment of the Judges in 
Treland. [‘‘ Oh, oh aa In holding that 
language he believed he was backed up 
by nearly the whole of the Irish people. 
[‘‘ Divide!”] Some hon. Members were, 
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no doubt, anxious to divide, in order to 
get rid of a very inconvenient question. 
t was a question of great importance as - 
affecting the liberties of the people of 
Treland; but hon. Gentlemen opposite 
appeared determined to shut out Consti- 
tutional questions, although they called 
themselves the Constitutional party. 
There was a time when the House would 
not have objected to the discussion of 
Constitutional questions, and when they 
would not have shirked an inquiry into 
the circumstances of the late Dissolution, 
as they did the other evening. If Mr. 
Bouverie, whose absence they all re- 
gretted, had been a Member of this Par- 
liament, the question of the Dissolution, 
he felt sure, would have been discussed 
on Constitutional instead of on personal 
grounds.. And it was distinctly as a Con- 
stitutional question that he now desired 
to treat the Motion before the House. 
Those who remembered the case of the 
Galway Election Petition, three years 
ago, would also remember that wherever 
the English language was read it was 
felt that the inquiry betrayed a decline 
in the purity and dignity of justice in 
the United Kingdom, and all who wished 
to see the ermine of the Judges unsullied 
must blush at the remembrance of the 
circumstances. Want of confidence in 
the administration of justice, he main- 
tained, was one great cause of discontent 
in Ireland. There was about to be 
another inquiry at Galway, and it was 
not enough that this House should be 
satisfied—the people ought be satisfied 
also. He did not say Judge Lawson 
was capable of leaning to one side or the 
other; but when they had a Judge of 
Common Pleas, recently appointed to 
one third part of the office of Lord Chan- 
cellor of Ireland, undertaking the duty 
of trying an Election Petition, it would 
be difficult to convince the people of 
Ireland that the Government had not 
some particular motive in getting the 
Petition tried by that particular Judge. 
They were going to send to Galway a 
Judge who was known as a Protestant 
of the Protestants—who had always 
been known to be an upholder of the 
Orangemen—a Judge who held three 
different offices at the pleasure of the 
Crown, one of them carrying with it a 
salary which might be withdrawn at any 
moment. He trusted it was not too late 
to provide a Judge to preside who would 
more completely carry with him the 
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confidence of the people. Would the 
Lord Chancellor of England, he asked, 
descend to the level of trying an Elec- 
tion Petition in this country? But that 
was, in effect, what was going to be 
done in the case of Galway—and when 
a Judge of the Common Pleas of Ire- 
land was appointed virtually to the office 
of Lord Chancellor of Ireland, and that 
office was connected in the minds of the 

ple with the conscience of the Crown, 
it was @ serious matter to teach the 
people that the Crown itself was going to 
take part in these inquiries. He himself 
felt very seriously the inconvenience and 
even danger of these discussions; but 
when the House passed the Corrupt 
. Practices Election Act they were dis- 

tinctly warned by some of the most ex- 
perienced Members of the inevitable 
result. The right of voting was as 
sacred to the voter as the right of 
judging the election ought to be to the 
House of Commons; and now that the 
House had parted with the right which 
it took 200 years to win against the 
Crown, the voter might well complain 
that another step was taken in dis- 
crediting the Sietlicen of elections, and 
that a Judge more intimately connected 
with the Crown was, perhaps, to deprive 
them of their Representative, because 
the Commons of England had grown too 
lazy or too indifferent to vindicate their 
own privileges. One of the wisest Mem- 
bers of the House almost foretold what 
would happen about these election in- 
quiries, and he was sure they would 
permit him to read a few words from the 
speech of the right hon. Member for 
Oxfordshire (Mr. Henley), which strik- 
ingly bore on the case of the Galway 
Election. What, said that right hon. 
Gentleman, in 1868, was the House of 
Commons going to do ?— 

“They were not only depriving the individual 
of a seat ; but they were putting it in the power 
of a Judge to stamp with infamy for seven 
years any man whom he might condemn, 
honestly, no doubt, but perhaps mistakenly.” — 
[8 Hansard, cxci. 320.] 


Well, at the Galway Election trial a 
Bishop was condemned, and being tried 
subsequently by a jury—not in his own 
diocese, but in the City of Dublin—was 
without hesitation acquitted, with the 
approbation of every impartial man in 
the Kingdom. The evidence which con- 
vinced the Judge completely broke down 
when it came to be properly sifted before 
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@ jury, and yet there was no power to 
reverse the fiat of the Judge, and that 
Bishop must continue for seven years 
under the ban so unjustly put upon 
him. Nay, more, another Roman Ca- 
tholic Bishop, who was not permitted to 
have his case investigated by a jury, was 
actually now, as it were, going to be 
tried at the forthcoming inquiry in the 
case of the Galway City Election Petition 
—for this penal disqualification inflicted 
on him by a single Judge, without 
appeal, three years before. If that 
was the way the House of Commons 
administered the Constitution in Ire- 
land, all he could say was it was one to 
which their forefathers never would have 
submitted. 

Mr. SULLIVAN: Sir, late as is the 
hour, and anxious as hon. Members are 
to close the debate, I rise to assure the 
House that there is underlying this Mo- . 
tion a very serious and very important 
question. That is, the question of the 
relations and attitude of the Irish Judi- 
ciary towards the Crown and towards 
the people. The right hon. and learned 
Member for Clare (Sir Colman O’Logh- 
len) in bringing forward this Motion, 
expressly and emphatically disclaimed 
any idea of a personal attack on Mr. 
Justice Lawson. But personalities have 
been dragged, and needlessly dragged, 
into the debate by the speech just de- 
livered from the Treasury Bench. [‘‘ No, 
no!”} The Attorney General for Ire- 
land, speaking for and defending his 
own class, the political lawyers—a class 
against which, as we well know, there 
lies grave and weighty accusation on this 
very subject—the Irish Attorney Ge- 
neral, I say, with more vehemence than 
logic, has made a violent, personal attack 
on the right hon. and learned Member for 
Clare, imputing to him unworthy mo- 
tives and covert designs; absolutely de- 
nouncing the Motion before the House. 
I can tell the Irish Attorney General 
that if that is the way this Motion is to 
be encountered, we are ready to meet 
him. I can tell the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman that we Irish Mem- 
bers are not going to sit tamely silent 
here when the occupants of the Treasury 
Bench can only reply by almost menace 
to one of our number who has done his 
duty and no more. But the real ques- 
tion raised by the right hon. and learned 
Member for Clare is one far more im- 
portant than the personal merits or de- 
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merits of Mr. Justice Lawson. Itis whe- 
ther in Ireland the constitutional theory 
holds true in practice and in fact, that 
the Judges are placed above and beyond 
the favour of the Crown. Is that so in 
Ireland? [‘‘ Yes, yes!” and ‘‘no, no!’’} 
Is it true that the Irish Judges have 
nothing to hope and nothing to fear by 
the favour or disfavour of the Crown ? 
Why, the very contrary is the fact. [‘‘ Oh, 
oh!”] I do not wonder at these inter- 
ruptions. But Iam ready to make good 
my assertions. I say it is notorious in 
Ireland, as in this present instance, in 
the case of this same Justice Lawson, 
that Judges have been taught, and 
trained, and accustomed to watch the eye 
of the Minister even when dispensing 
justice from the Bench. Why, who will 
tell me that the Irish Judges are beyond 
the reach of Ministerial favour, when 
one of them can be singled out from the 
rest and be favoured by emoluments and 
honours not conferred upon others? Mr. 
Justice Lawson by selection and favour 
of the Minister—that is to say, of the 
Minister whom he served and pleased— 
enjoys a plurality of offices, and has se- 
cured to him £2,000 a-year beyond what 
the other Puisne Judges receive. We 
are told no salary attaches to this third 
or fourth office recently conferred on him 
—that of Commission of the Great Seal. 
But I rather think his having filled this 
position now may be claimed hereafter 
to count as a mark in his favour in the 
competitive examination some day, for 
the Chancellorship itself. Hon. Mem- 
bers may think it decorous to affect in- 
credulity ; but it is no secret that when 
last, some six years ago, the office of 
Lord Chancellor was vacant in Ireland, 
something far more lively than a ‘‘ com- 
petitive examination ’’ went on; Judge 
striving with Judge to see who could 
carry off the prize from the Minister’s 
hand. Itis no secret that at that time 
a power in this country, it would seem, 
barely second to this House itself, Zhe 
Times newspaper, actually postulated 
Mr. Justice Keogh for the office on the 
ground of his successful trying of the 
Fenian prisoners. ‘{No, no!” and “ oh, 
oh!”} I say yes, yes! I ought to 
know something about the public Press ; 
I am, at all events, as familiar with the 
pages of Zhe Times as the Irish Attorney 
General is with the pages of Blackstone ; 
and I say I can put my finger on the 
passage—a startling commentary on the 
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relations subsisting between the Irish 
Judges and the Crown—and there it 
stands on record in the pages of the 
leading journal of the Empire. Now, 
it is no light thing in any country to 
have Judges thus taught to make friends 
for themselves in the Cabinet. In Ire- 
land, where circumstances are so pe- 
culiar —[‘‘ cheers and laughter” |— in 
Ireland, I repeat, where circumstances 
are so peculiar—yes ; where law on the 
Bench has for centuries been presented 
to the gaze of an outraged people in the 
guise of injustice and oppression—in- 
justice and oppression which you your- 
selves have recently in part confessed 
and attempted to mitigate. In such a 
country I say, it is especially necessary 
that the Judges on the Bench should not 
only be free, but should be seen to be 
free of all favour from the Crown; and 
it is of evil import and evil effect that 
the Irish people should see such a man 
as Judge Lawson picked out from 
amongst better men on the Irish Bench 
and made the favourite recipient of 
offices and emoluments by the Crown. 
The Irish Attorney General has, with 
that adroitness and skill which distin- 
guished the able advocate at the Bar, 
sought to divert this debate into a con- 
tention about Judge Lawson’s charac- 
ter. We have nothing to do with that; 
but we know that Judge Lawson’s career 
illustrates the evils of an evil system in 
Ireland. He has just dismissed from 
the magistracy a gentleman accused of 
having said that lawyer politicians on 
entering this House quickly forget and 
betray their principles. Judge Lawson 
had good right to be sensitive on that 
point. Itis the affliction and the curse 
of Ireland that most of our Judges have 
to earn the Ermine by political party ser- 
vitude. How did Judge Lawson earn 
his? By desertion and betrayal of his 
political principles. He entered Par- 
liamentary life as a flaming defender of 
Mother Church, a determined foe of dis- 
establishment. Surely the Irish At- 
torney General has not forgotten Mr. 
Lawson’s memorable speech on the 
hustings of Trinity College, when he 
was reproached with being silent in his 
election address on the subject of dis- 
establishing the Irish Church. ‘I have 
been silent,’ said he, ‘‘for the same 
reason the Roman Code was silent as to 
the crime of parricide—because it was 
too awful a crime to contemplate.” Alas! 
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it was the parricidal or rather matricidal 
hand of Mr. Justice Lawson that dealt 
the fatal blow at Mother Church; for he 
it was, I am told, whose hand drafted 
the disestablishing clauses of the Dis- 
establishment Act. Indeed, it is no- 
torious that it was for this—for the party 
servitude he thus gave in destroying his 
own Church and deserting his own prin- 
ciples—that he was made a Judge, and 
a special favourite of the Minister among 
the Irish Puisne Judges. This is the 
point of the case. There is now about 
to sit in judgment on the political ex- 
istence of a Member of this House a 
man who holds offices of emolument 
and honour at the favour of the Crown, 
and who earned those offices and emo- 
luments as the rewards for the desertion 
of his own political principles. 

Sm HENRY JAMES said, he must 
decline to enter into many of the sub- 
jects touched upon by the hon. Gentle- 
man who had just sat down, as what 
they had now to consider was the Mo- 
tion of the right hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Clare (Sir Colman O’Loghlen). 


When his right hon. and learned Friend. 


made his speech he (Sir Henry James) 
supposed he intended to submit to the 
House a broad Constitutional doctrine; 
and, so long as the discussion was con- 
fined to such a view, he (Sir Henry 
James) was sure it would have attention 
and sympathy. An abstract proposition 
was nothing if it was put forward with- 
out sufficient cause or on insufficient 
grounds; and in bringing forward the 
Motion, or in supporting it, they should 
be careful to place themselves beyond 
the suspicion of making any covert 
attack upon the Judge whose name was 
associated with it. He was sure his 
right hon. and learned Friend had no 
such object, and that, when he enume- 
rated the many high positions which 
Judge Lawson filled, he did not mean 
to convey anything but that the learned 
Judge had honestly gained them. If 
an attack against him had been intended, 
the Motion would not have been framed 
as it had been, and the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman would have spoken 
in less ambiguous language; and, if 
the discussion had wandered a little 
away from the abstract proposition, his 
right hon. and learned Friend the At- 
torney General for Ireland—with per- 
haps the most natural desire to defend 
the position of the Judge from an attack 
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which he (Sir Henry James) hoped was 
never intended—had caused an answer 
to be given possibly a little more warmly 
than was necessary for the discussion of 
the question. The principle sought to 
be enunciated would probably have 
assed without comment, but it was un- 
ortunately founded upon the recitals 
contained in the Motion of his right 
hon. and learned Friend the Member 
for Clare, which probably would cause 
some of them to dissent from it. Mr. 
Justice Lawson, as Judge of the Court 
of Common Pleas in Ireland, had re- 
ceived from the late Government the ap- 
pointment of Commissioner to administer — 
the Church Temporalities Act. If that 
was unconstitutional it was too late now 
to condemn it. The appointment was 
made inan Actof Parliament sanctioned 
by both sides of the House. If any- 
thing unconstitutional had been done, it 
was done then, not now; and the cen- 
sure for that act, if censure was due, 
must rest on the whole House. But 
English Judges often held similar posi- 
tions, and Baron Bramwell was a mem- 
ber of the Judicature Commission, and 
he was also an Election Judge, and yet 
no Constitutional objection had been 
raised in his case. He(Sir Henry James) 
contended that if this Motion was simply 
intended to condemn the appointment of 
Mr. Justice Lawson as a Chenslialonet 
of the Great Seal of Ireland, the Motion 
should have been confined to the parti- 
cular circumstances of the case. On 
every hand testimony was borne to the 
merits of Mr. Justice Lawson, and it 
was not right to discuss them in his 
absence. It seemed to him that if they 
discussed the peculiar circumstances of 
this case it would appear to convey that 
Mr. Justice Lawson was likely to be in- 
fluenced by the Government to give a 
wrong decision on the Galway Petition ; 
but he maintained that no Government 
would dare to attempt to influence a 
Judge, and that no Judge would allow 
himself to be influenced. In conclusion, 
he requested the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman not to press his Motion to a 
division, but to allow the expressions of 
opinion which had been given to serve 
the objects he had in view in bringing 
it forward. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL said, 
that after the very able and temperate 
speech of his hon. and learned Friend 

e Member for Taunton (Sir Henry 


Elections. 
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James), he would not detain the House 
with many remarks, but as this had been 
called a Constitutional question he wished 
to say a word or two. The right hon. 
and learned Member for Olare (Sir 
Colman O’Loghlen) and some hon. Gen- 
tlemen who followed him had travelled 
far a-field, because they had questioned 
the policy of the Act of 1868, which ap- 
pointed Common Law Judges in Eng- 
land and Ireland Election Judges; but 
he did not suppose the House would 
care to investigate such a matter upon 
a Motion of this kind. The policy of 
that Act was well considered at the time, 
and it was thought that those Judges 
would make a fitting tribunal for trying 
Election Petitions, and he was not aware 
that they had given any dissatisfaction. 
There might be some want of harmony 
in their decisions, but that was almost 
a necessary consequence when a new 
tribunal was formed; and certainly it 
could not be said the decisions of Elec- 
tion Committees had always been very 
harmonious. He desired to deal with 
the question raised by this Motion calmly, 
reasonably, and temperately. It was 
said that it was contrary to the Consti- 


tutional law of the country that a Judge 
who was appointed to try an Election 
Petition should hold any office at the 
pleasure of the Crown. The question 


was, What was Constitutional law? 
‘Constitutional’? was a vague and in- 
definite term, and as to the Constitu- 
tional law of this subject, every speaker 
interpreted it for himself. The ques- 
tion was, Was it contrary to law that an 
Election Judge should hold a place of 
profit or honour at the pleasure of the 
Crown? Was it contrary to the Act of 
1868? The Act of Parliament did not 
say so; there was no law, written or 
unwritten, to which Members could point 
to show that it was illegal. The Com- 
mon Law Judges were not appointed 
Election Judges by the Government that 
happened to be in existence at the time, 
but by rules laid down by the Act, and 
they were selected by themselves. It 
might be said that although it was Con- 
stitutional, yet it was not expedient to 
appoint them. If that were so, why 
should that argument be confined to 
Judges who had to try Election Petitions? 
and why should it not be said of any 
Judge who had to try a cause or a pri- 
soner that it was contrary to expediency 
that he should hold an office at the plea- 


The Solicitor General 


{COMMONS} 
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sure of the Crown. If that policy were 
carried out the result would be most 
lamentable, because the Crown would be 
deprived of the services of many of the 
persons who were most likely to render 
those services. After all, this was a 
sentimental and not a substantial griev- 
ance. That a Judge would forget his 
oath and responsibility, and do wrong, 
because he held an office at the pleasure 
of the Crown, was more than anyone 
could believe, and any suggestion of 
that kind was a grave reflection not only 
upon the Judge, but upon the Govern- 
ment. He held there was no law which 
should prevent Mr. Justice Lawson from 
trying the Petition, and there was no 
reason for altering the law as it at pre- 
sent stood. 

Mr. D. R. PLUNKET said, he 
would not detain the House for many 
minutes. He did not wish to address 
them merely for the purpose of adding 
his own humble testimony to that of 
every lawyer who had spoken on either 
side of the House, except the right hon. 
and learned Baronet who had brought 


forward the Motion, as to its absolute 


want of foundation in point of law, but 
merely for the purpose of protesting 
against the course suggested by the hon. 
and learned Member for Taunton (Sir 
Henry James), who advised that the 
Motion should be withdrawn. He did 
not consider it necessary to vindicate the 
character of Mr. Justice Lawson, which 
had been assailed because that learned 
Judge was ready fearlessly to fulfil the 
duty which the law imposed upon him— 
although his character had been re- 
proached in a manner more dangerous, 
more injurious, and far more unworthy 
than an open attack. Yet it had been ad- 
mitted by those who made these insinua- 
tions that he was aman whose character 
was above suspicion. [‘‘No, no!”] 
Let the hon. Gentleman opposite who 
cried ‘‘No, no,” so loudly have the 
courage of his opinions and rise in his 
place and explain himself. Everyone, 
he repeated, who had spoken in the 
debate had admitted that Mr. Justice 
Lawson’s character was above suspicion. 
Neither would he go over the ground 
he had once before trodden in this 
House in defending the character of Mr. 
Justice Keogh, against whom, in his 
absence that night, accusations the most 
malignant had been levelled. Those 
reckless imputations were formally 
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brought for judgment before this House, 
and after a long and searching debate, 
they had been repudiated by overwhelm- 
ing majorities. On that occasion, as on 
a former Galway Election Petition, an 
attempt was made to impeach the Judge 
and discredit the tribunal in the eyes of 
the people after judgment had been 
given, but to-night the object was to 
denounce the tribunal before the trial 
had begun. In his experience in the 
House of Commons he had never been 
present at the bringing forward of any 
Resolution which had given him so much 
pain, and of which even the partial suc- 
cess would be fraught with consequences 
so injurious to the country. He called 
upon the House not to sanction the with- 
drawal of the Motion, but to stamp it 
with the condemnation it so justly and 
fully deserved. He questioned the 
patriotism of those who, under the guise 
of vindicating the tribunal, desired the 
House to stay the hand of justice lest 
the purity of justice should be stained 
and the dignity of the law lessened in 
Treland. He challenged the patriotism 
of those who, with those words upon 
their lips, sneered suspiciously or cast 


unfounded oy Nem upon an upright 
ud 


and fearless . He had risen to 
demand of that Wine that they should 
not suffer the Motion to be withdrawn. 
It was impossible by anything that they 
could do altogether to counteract the 
evil consequences that would follow from 
the speeches that had that night been 
delivered against Her Majesty’s Judges, 
when they were read, as they would be 
read, fully reported, in Ireland. But 
this, at any rate, they had the power to 
do—to show that when this question had 
been brought forward and fully debated 
in the free and open air of that Assembly, 
its truth had been tested and its injus- 
tice ascertained. He therefore called 
upon the House not to permit the 
Motion to be withdrawn, but to ee it 
with their unmitigated, unquestionable 
and decisive condemnation. 

Caprain NOLAN said, that the fallacy 
which ran through the arguments of 
Members on the other side of the House 
was that they seemed to think the Puisne 
Judges in Ireland were in the same 
position as those in England. In Eng- 
land these Judges were non-political 
men, in Ireland they were political men, 
and interfered to a greater extent in 
the government of the country. As to 
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the Galway Election Petition having 
been tried out in the House, it had since 
then been tried out in the constituency, 
which reversed the judgment of the 
House. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Main Question, ‘That Mr. Speaker 


do now leave the Chair,” put, and 
agreed to. 


Navy Estimates. 


SUPPLY—NAVY ESTIMATES. 
ASHANTEE EXPEDITION. 


Surriy— considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 

(1.) £100,000, Expedition into Ash- 
antee. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or truz EXCHE- 
QUER explained that the Vote was ad- 
ditional to the £800,000 already voted, 
but he did not think the whole £100,000 
would be required to meet the undefrayed 
expenditure. 

Vote agreed to. 


(2.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £175,600, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Expense 
for the Freight of Ships, for the Victualling 
and for the Conveyance of Troops, on account 
of the Army Department, which will come in 
course of payment during the year ending on 
the 3lst day of March 1876.” 


GenERAL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
expressed an opinion that the Vote 
would be more economically admini- 
stered by the Army than by the Navy. 

Mr. HUNT said, that if the hon. and 
gallant Member’s financial views were 
adopted it would be necessary for the 
Navy and Army respectively to manu- 
facture their own ordnance. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Resolutions to be reported. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £1,235,326, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the nse 
of the Dockyards and Naval Yards at Home 
and Abroad, which will come in course of pay- 
ment during the year ending on the 31st day of 
March 1875.” 


Mr. GOURLEY moved to report 
Progress. 


Motion agreed to. 
Resolutions to be reported 7o-morrow; 


Committee also report Progress; to sit 
again Zo-morrow. 
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POOR LAW GUARDIANS (IRELAND) BILL. 


On Motion of Sir Cotman O’ LoGuuen, Bill to 
Heogi that in cases of a poll at an election 
or Poor Law Guardians in Ireland the votes 
shall be taken by ballot, ordered to be brought 
in by Sir Cotman O’Locuien, The O’Conor 
Don, and Mr. Catan. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 95. ] 


DUDLEY WRIT. 


Ordered, That Mr. Speaker do issue his War- 
rant to the Clerk of the Crown to make out a 
new Writ for the electing of a Member to serve 
in this present Parliament for the Borough of 
Dudley, in the room of Henry Brinsley Sheridan, 
esquire, whose election has been determined to 
be void.—(Lord Kensington.) 


METROPOLITAN BUILDINGS AND MANAGE- 
MENT BILL. 

Select Committee on the Metropolitan Build- 
ings and Management Bill nominated :—Colonel 
Hoce, Mr. Samupa, Mr. Cawtey, Sir James 
Lawrence, Mr. Granruam, and Mr. Locke, 
and Five Members to be added by the Committee 
of Selection :—Power to send for persons, papers, 
and records; Five to be the quorum. 


House adjourned at a quarter 
after One o'clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, 8th May, 1874. 


MINUTES. ]—Pvusiic Brus—First Reading— 
Tramways Provisional Orders Confirmation * 
(50). 

Second Reading — (£13,000,000) Consolidated 
Fund *. 


Third Reading—Courts (Colonial) Jurisdiction * 
(48); Hertford College, Oxford * (46) ; Game 
Birds (Ireland) * (49), and passed. 


RAILWAY’ COMPANIES.—RESOLUTION. 


Lorp REDESDALE called the atten- 
tion of the House to applications which 
are now frequently mths to Parliament 
by Railway Companies for power to con- 
struct short lines for the development or 
improvement of lands, mines, or manu- 
factories, the immediate object and direct 
effect of such lines being to enhance the 
value of particular private properties. 
In his capacity of Chairman of Com- 
mittees, such cases constantly came under 
his notice. His views were expressed 
in this Resolution, which he would ask 
their Lordships to adopt— 
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Moved to resolve, That whereas applications 
are now frequently made to Parliament by 
Railway Companies for power to construct short 
lines for the development or improvement of 
lands, mines, or manufactories, the immediate 
object and direct effect of such lines being to 
enhance the value of icular private proper- 
ties, and as it has not been the practice of Par- 
liament to give compulsory powers to one person 
to take the lands of another for his private 
advantage, it is unjust and inexpedient that 
powers which would be refused to individuals 
on their own application should be obtained by 
them indirectly through the intervention of 
Railway Companies.—(The Chairman of Com- 
mittees. 


Tue Eart or DUNMORE, on the 
part of the Government, said, they, of 
course, concurred with his noble Friend 
the Chairman of Committees, in thinking 
that powers which would be refused to 
individuals on their own application 
should not be obtained by them through 
the intervention of Companies; but he de- 
sired to ask his noble Friend what would 
be the effect of the Resolution if 


Resolution. 


adopted? If the object was to prevent 
Companies from taking lands for private 
advantage only, there should be an ex- 
press direction to Select Committees to 
carry it into effect ; but if it meant more, 


it should be expressed in definite lan- 
age. But the Select Committees on 
ilway Bills had at present very ample 
powers, and he thought his noble Friend 
ought to submit his Resolution in the 
shape of a Standing Order before he 
asked their Lordships to adopt it. 

Tae Duxe or CLEVELAND was of 
opinion that the practice against which 
the Resolution of the noble Lord the 
Chairman of Committees was directed 
was one to be very much condemned. 
The power to take lands was always 
granted to Companies, but never to pri- 
vate individuals; and it was not de- 
sirable to enable private individuals to 
do through Companies what they could 
not obtain the power to do themselves. 
He should support the Resolution of the 
noble Chairman of Committees. 

Tue Eart or AIRLIE said, the Reso- 
lution was drawn up in very ambiguous 
terms—it might mean very much, or it 
might mean very little. Individual be- 
nefit might be alleged in the case of some 
of the most useful Railways, and rival 
Companies might set up individuals to 
oppose, under the terms of the Resolu- 
tion, a line which would confer a great 
public benefit. ublic advantage was 
not to be measured by the length of a line, 
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or the acreage required for its construc- 
tion. As to public benefit from these 
lines, surely it was an advantage to 
London, and to the iron, cotton, woollen, 
and other manufactures, that fresh coal- 
fields should be opened. It was also for 
the public advantage that large — 
of coal should be rendered available for 
the foreign markets. He hoped that 
the House would look carefully at the 
matter before they adopted the Resolu- 
tion of the noble Lord. 

Eart GRANVILLE concurred in 
what had just been said by the noble 
Earl in opposition to the Resolution. If 
the Select Committees did their duty 
properly, he did not see any necessity 
for a Resolution or Standing Order to 
embody a principle in which all their 
Lordships were agreed with his noble 
Friend the Chairman of Committees. 
No doubt his noble Friend had given 
full Notice of his intention to propose 
this Resolution ; but there seemed to be 
some misunderstanding on the subject; 
therefore, if his noble Friend wished to 
have the matter more fully considered, 
he would recommend him to bring for- 
ward his proposal in another form. 

Tue Duxe or RICHMOND entirely 
agreed in the Resolution of his noble 
Friend (Lord Redesdale) as an abstract 
proposition; but he would ask their 
Lordships what effect this Resolution, if 
adopted, would have? In his opinion, 
the question was one for the Select Com- 
mittee which inquired into each particular 
Bill. If he were Chairman of a Select Com- 
mittee on a railway, the mere expression 
of an opinion would have no effect what- 
ever upon him. The question was for 
the Committee. If the line asked for 
was shown to be for the benefit of any 

articular individual, and not for the 
enefit of the public, no Committee 
would grant to the promoters of such a 
line powers to take the land of persons 
who did not want the line. An abstract 
Resolution of this kind would have no 
effect whatever; and it would be very 
difficult to draft it into a Standing Order. 
He concluded, therefore, that it would 
be unwise for their Lordships-to deal 


with the subject at all, unless it could dr 


be put into some substantial form. 

Eart GREY said, that Parliament 
ought not to over-ride individual rights 
for the sake of private advantage; and 
this was a grievance against which the 
Resolution was directed. He thought 
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that if the House came to any Resolu- 
tion on a subject of public importance, 
it would be the duty of the Select Com- 
mittee to frame their proceedings so 
that they should be in accordance with 
the general rule so laid down. 

Lorpv CARLINGFORD thought that 
this short discussion had at least shown 
this—that questions as to public and 
private interests were so nice, and 
varied so much in the individual cases, 
that they could not be concluded by any 
general rule, and that it was eminently 
a question for the decision of each Com- 
mittee, and was not to be regulated by 
a Standing Order or Resolution of the 
House. Heagreed with the suggestions 
which had fallen from the noble Duke. 

Tur Marquess or BATH agreed with 
the noble Lord as to the difficulty of 
drawing a line between public and pri- 
vate interests. It might well be that in 
some of these lines, while there was 
much private benefit, there might be 
tauch public advantage also, and it must 
be the business of the Committee in each 
ease to decide how far the proposition 
was brought forward for private advan- 

e only, or would secure a public 
benefit. No doubt, most of the lines 
referred to would be for the public ad- 
vantage by the cheapening the produc- 
tion of coal and minerals; but public 
grounds might very easily be put for- 
ward as a pretext for forwarding purely 

ivate interests. He thought the noble 
Parl (the Earl of Airlie) was wrong in 
supposing that it would be for the inte- 
rest of railway companies to put up 
individuals to oppose short lines under 
the Resolution now proposed. 

Lorp REDESDALLE, in withdrawing 
the Motion, said, he had some satisfac- 
tion in this—that almost every noble 
Lord seemed to agree in the principle 
which he desired to carry out, and he 
thought that it would not be easy to 
word a Resolution in a more clear man- 
ner than he had done. He should, 
however, not divide the House upon a 
matter upon which they seemed to desire 
further information. 


Motion (by leave of the House) with- 
amon. 


AFGHANISTAN.—QUESTION, 


Lorp NAPIER anp ETTRICK asked « 
the Secretary of State for Foreign Af- 
fairs, Whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 
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ment fully adopt the conclusions stated 
by Earl Granville in his despatch to 
Lord Augustus Loftus of the 17th of Oc- 
tober, 1872, respecting the territories 
and boundaries of Afghanistan; and, 
whether Her Majesty’s Government 
would grant the moral and material 
support of England to the Ameer of Af- 
ghanistan in case of unprovoked aggres- 
sion upon his dominions? The noble 
Lord said -that the records of India 
showed that the late Lord Mayo, from 
the time he undertook the government 
of India, had turned his attention to 
every part of our Eastern Empire; and 
his attention was directed very specially 
to the condition of the native States 
which, in India, interpose between the 
British territory and the territory of 
Russia. It was Lord Mayo’s opinion— 
as it was that of every other authority 
on the subject—that an intermediary 
zone of native States should be preserved 
between our territory and that of Russia 
—he did not mean a zone of neutral 
States, because Lord Mayo was too sa- 
gacious a statesman to believe that such 
States would not be to some degree 
under the influence of one or the other of 
the two great Powers, butStatessostrong 
as to be self-supporting, and not liable 
to be brought under the influence of 
either the one or the other. Lord Mayo’s 
policy was a policy of demarcation, and 
he directed his attention specially to a 
due distribution of power among those 
States; and his efforts in that direction 
having been followed up by his successor, 
there was every reason to believe that a 
satisfactory settlement of the question 
of boundaries had been arrived at. The 
intervention of Russia in this settlement 
was necessary only in the case of the 
northern boundary of Afghanistan ; and, 
with the view of co-operation between 
the two Governments, a distinguished 
agent was sent by the Viceroy to confer 
with the Russian authorities. That 
agent was received with every courtesy ; 
but after a time it appeared that the 
Russian Government was not inclined, 
or was not able, to come to an arrange- 
ment with England. Under these cir- 
cumstances, the Government of India 
pressed on the Government in this coun- 
try that the settlement of boundary of 
Afghanistan should be made as an act 
on our part singly, and that the conclu- 
sions at which we arrived as to that 
boundary should be communicated to 


Lord Napier and Ettrick 
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Russia. After the lapse of a consider- 
able time, there came the despatch of 
the 17th of October in last year, in 
which the Government of Russia was 
informed of the opinion of the English 
Government as to the just position of 
the northern boundary of Afghanistan. 
The despatch further stated that the 
opinion of the Russian Government had 
been asked in the first instance, and 
that, our Government having of itself 
come to a conclusion on the point, that 
conclusion had been communicated to 
the Ameer. Nothing could have been 
more temperate or more courteous than 
the terms of the despatch ; and the Rus- 
sian Government met the Government 
of England in a kind spirit—for, though 
its opinions on the geographical and 
political questions were not the same as 
those of our Government, it gave its as- 
sent to the settlement proposed by Great 
Britain. If the character of that nego- 
tiation had not been in some degree 
impaired by a declaration from other 
quarters, he should not now be address- 
ing their Lordships on this subject. 
While the Government at home was ad- 
vocating in Russia the case of Afghanis- 
tan, the Government in India was not 
idle. The good relations between it 
and Afghanistan were being drawn 
closer. The Ameer visited the Viceroy, 
and was received with the honours due 
to an independent Power. Taking all 
the circumstances into consideration, he 
asked their Lordships to reflect on the 
responsibilities with respect to Afghan- 
istan which we might fairly be held to 
have assumed. In the first place, we 
might seem to have pledged ourselves 
to defend it, because we had fixed its 
boundaries. He supposed it would not 
be contended that in fixing those boun- 
daries we merely fixed a geographical 
fact—this might have been done by a 
Committee of the Geographical Society. 
The fixing of those boundaries was in- 
tended to be a political fact, and to have 
political consequence. Because it was 
a political fact we told the Ameer that 
he might defend the boundaries. Could 
it ever have been intended that our Go- 
vernment could tell a semi-dependent 
and semi-barbarous power that it might 
defend boundaries which we had fixed 
without by implication conveying to it 
that we would assist in the defence of 
those boundaries? We were bound to 
defend them not only ‘by our engage- 
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ments, but also by motives of general 
licy in connection with the defence of 
fodia. But he would not enter at length 
into that question. But if we were 
bound to defend the boundaries of 
Afghanistan we were also bound to 
control the Government of that State. 
The latter position seemed to him to 
follow from the former. We must see 
that the Government of Afghanistan 
conducted itself in such a manner that 
we should not be called upon frequently 
or lightly to enter on its defence. We 
had strengthened the Government of 
Afghanistan by our alliance; we had 
given moral and material aid by subsi- 
dies and by our arms ; and he contended 
that our obligations to control and re- 
gulate the action of the Government of 
Afghanistan commenced with the first 
assistance that we gave to that Govern- 
ment. The Government of Russia was 
not slow to perceive this. There was 
another reason why we should acknow- 
ledge an obligation. If Afghanistan 
should prove a restless and aggressive 
neighbour she must be restrained by 
some one. If we did not restrain 
the action of Afghanistan she must, in 
the last resort, be restrained by Russia. 
Surely it was better that we should ex- 
ercise that duty than that Russian forces 
should enter the territory of Afghan- 
istan. There could be little doubt that 
if Russian forces entered the territories 
of Afghanistan on one side, English 
forces would enter the territories of Af- 
ghanistan on the other; and in all pro- 
bability some worse results would arise 
from the conflict of these forces than 
could arise from an independent action 
on the part of England. This obligation, 
however, was of a distant and specula- 
tive kind, and he did not think the Go- 
vernment of Afghanistan would provoke 
such a conflict. The policy initiated by 
Lord Mayo had for its object to establish 
a powerful Government, independent in 
its internal affairs, but indirectly depen- 
dent on this country as regarded its ex- 
ternal relations, and if the territory of 
Afghanistan were split up, the whole of 
that policy would be frustrated. The 
noble Earl now intrusted with the 
administration of Foreign Affairs, in 
the course of some observations he 
made in a debate on the Address last 
year, expressed a hope that no pretext, 
owever plausible— no inducement or 
temptation — would lead our Govern- 


Afghanistan— 
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Question. 


ment, under whatever disguise, to en- 
tertain an idea of an extension of our 
territory to the North or West of India. 
When the noble Earl gave utterance 
to those words he did not speak with the 
responsibility of an official, but he spoke 
with the responsibility attached to his 
natural position, and to the fact that he 
had already been placed at the head of 
the Foreign Office, and that in case of a 
change of Government he would un- 
doubtedly be appointed head of one of 
the great State Departments. Such 
being the case, he (Lord Napier and 
Ettrick) confessed that he heard the ex- 
pressions of the noble Earl with con- 
siderable regret and anxiety. If the 
noble Earl had merely said that he re- 
probated the notion of an extension of 
our territory to the North of India, he, 
for one, would have given his he 

concurrence to the opinion of the noble 
Earl; but it appeared, from the expres- 
sions of the noble Earl, that his views 
at that moment were absolutely and 
radically opposed to everything that the 
Government of India had done, and to 
the whole of their policy; for it seemed 
that he viewed friendly relations with 
anxiety and distrust, because friendly 
relations might lead to something worse 
than friendly relations—namely, to alli- 
ances—alliances might lead to protecto- 
rates, and protectorates to annexation. 
Now, the whole policy of our Govern- 
ment for the last seven years, originated 
by his noble Friend on the Bench below 
him (Lord Lawrence), and continued 
by the Earl of Mayo and by the present 
Viceroy, had been to contract with the 
Government of Afghanistan that friend- 
ship and that alliance which the noble 
Earl (the Earl of Derby) deprecated, 
and which he seemed to believe might 
be pregnant with very unhappy conse- 
quences. These relations with Afghan- 
istan seemed to him (Lord Napier and 
Ettrick) not only to have been weakened 
by the observations of the noble Earl, 
but also to have been seriously affected 
by an opinion expressed by the late 
Prime Minister in a speech delivered in 
the House of Commons on the 22nd of 
April, 1873, in reply to a Motion of Mr. 
Eastwick. In that speech there was a 
distinct declaration on the part of the 
late Prime Minister that we were under 
no obligation whatever to employ mate- 
rial restraint in regulating the conduct 
of the Government of Afghanistan, and 
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the general tenor of his remarks was 
that our undertaking did not extend 
beyond the exercise of moral influence. 
He held the opinions of Mr. Gladstone 
in the highest respect on every subject 
except that of Afghanistan, and he could 
not refrain from expressing deep regret 
that a statement, so impolitic and un- 
necessary, had emanated from so dis- 
tinguished an authority. It was some 
consolation, however, that the noble Earl 
who, at the time that speech was de- 
livered, had charge of our foreign rela- 
tions had never, so far as he was aware, 
given utterance to the same sentiments, 
and therefore, perhaps, they need not be 
regarded as those of the Foreign Office. 
We knew the impression such a speech 
made in Europe, but could little imagine 
the effect it would have throughout Asia. 
No doubt it had been done into Persian, 
probably with very doubtful accuracy. 
There was, in all likelihood a Hindoo 
version, a Marathi version, a Tamil ver- 
sion. It might be assumed that in every 
Indian durbar it had been debated, and 
that in every bazaar it had been a topic 
of common talk. And what impression 
could it have had on the Hindoo mind ? 
Probably it had given rise to a feeling 
that the Government of England was 
inconsistent and did not abide by its 
resolutions, or that it had come to no 
conclusion at all on the subject of Af- 
ghanistan. Any reference to the policy 
of Russia in Central Asia was quite 
apart from his intention in making 
these observations. That formed no part 
of his inquiry of the Government; and 
it would ill become him to create a bad 
feeling between this country and Russia, 
even if he had the power to do so, for 
he had passed four years of his life in 
Russia, and had always received the 
most distinguished consideration ; there- 
fore, it would be repugnant both to his 
personal and political feelings to cause 
strife between Russia and England. No 
one could be more deeply persuaded 
than he of the policy and necessity of 
maintaining as much as possible a cor- 
dial understanding with the Government 
of Russia. There was much in the cha- 
racter of the Russian nation which de- 
served our esteem, and it had a mission 
of civilization in Asia which accorded 
with our own. But if harmony between 
the two Governments was to be main- 
tained, it could only be by conduct that 
would give rise to mutual respect, and 
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nothing was more important than that 
this country should make a clear and 
consistent declaration of its policy, and 
be ready at all times to support it. He 
now wanted to know whether the Go- 
vernment would adopt the conclusions 
of the late Government as set forth in 
the despatch to which he had referred, 
and whether they would be prepared 
with moral and material support to the 
Ameer of Afghanistan. In case, however, 
that the Government had not had suffi- 
cient time to devote their attention to 
the subject—it being contained in a lon 
Correspondence with Russia—he heme 
that they would seriously consider it, 
and be able to disclose their views to 
the House at no very distant date, and 
that at that time they would be able to 
set forth a clear, intelligible, and con- 
sistent policy in regard to it. 

Tue Eart or DERBY: My Lords, 
the Question which the noble Lord (Lord 
Napier) has addressed to me divides 
itself into two parts, and probably it will 
be for theconvenience of your Lordships if 
I deal with the two parts separately. The 
noble Lord asks me, in the first instance, 
whether Her Majesty’s present Govern- 
ment ‘‘fully adopt the conclusions stated 
by Earl Granville in his despatch to Lord 
Augustus Loftus of the 17th of October, 
1872, respecting the territories and boun- 
daries of Afghanistan.” Now, that is a 
very simple inquiry, and it is one which 
I have no difficulty in answering. The 
despatch to which the noble Lord refers, 
and of which he in part stated the pur- 
port, lays down the boundary of the 
territory which was regarded as belong- 
ing to the Ameer of Cabul, and proposes 
that the boundary so laid down should 
be recognized by the Russian Govern- 
ment. That boundary was—I will not 
say unfixed—but undoubtedly uncertain. 
Differences of opinion might fairly exist 
as to the line which ought properly to 
be drawn—at any rate, that line had not 
been determined by any international 
engagement. The Russian Government, 
after some Correspondence on the subject 
—in which it is but just to say they 
manifested a very friendly spirit—acqui- 
esced in the proposals made by the noble 
Earl opposite (Earl Granville). The 
line of boundary submitted by us was 
accepted, and so far as Afghanistan is 
concerned, all danger of disputes ee 
the question of territorial sovereignty has 
thereby been avoided. Now, my Lords, 
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I am bound to say that I see no reason 
for dissenting from the language of the 
despatch in question, or from the con- 
clusions arrived at by the noble Earl 
who preceded me in the management of 
foreign affairs (Earl Granville). In any 
case I should hold that an incoming Go- 
vernment is bound by an international 
engagement of that character entered 
into by its predecessors. The incon- 
venience oak complications that would 
arise would be extreme if, whenever a 
change of Administration occurs, ques- 
tions of this kind were to be considered 
as re-opened. But, in addition to that, 
it is only fair to say that, as far as I 
have formed a judgment on the matter, 
I think the settlement of the boundary 
question obtained by the noble Earl 
opposite was as satisfactory as could be 
expected. I now come to the larger and 
much more difficult question to which 
the greater part of the noble Lord’s 
speech was directed. He asks me whe- 
ther the Government are prepared to 
give their moral and material support to 
the Ameer of Afghanistan in case of any 
unprovoked aggression upon his domi- 
nions. Now, I may observe that to every 
quarrel there must be two parties, and 
that every question has two sides. Whe- 
ther therefore any given case of aggres- 
sion is unprovoked or not is very likely 
to be a matter on which different opi- 
nions will be entertained, and the pledge 
for which I am asked is therefore a pledge 
which involves very little. But passing 
from that point, I must guard myself 
from saying that I, accepting as I do 
the despatch of the noble Earl opposite 
(Earl Granville), feel myself in any de- 
gree bound by the conclusions which the 
noble Lord has drawn from that despatch. 
I do not think I ever knew so exten- 
sive a superstructure raised upon so 
small a foundation. The noble Lord says 
that we have contracted three distinct 
obligations towardsthe Ameer. He tells 
us that we have fixed the boundaries of 
his territory, and have thereby pledged 
ourselves to defend it against all comers. 
Now, that is to me a totally new theory 
of international obligations, and if the 
noble Lord can point to any authority or 
precedent for the views he has advanced 
on this subject, I shall be very glad to 
hear it. Then the noble Lord proceeded 
to quote some words of mine used last 
year, from which he drew certain infe- 
rences; but I think that if he will care- 
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fully consider those words and their 
context he will find that I carefully 
— myself against expressing any 

efinite opinion upon the subject until 
the Papers with regard to it, which were 
not at the time before us, were laid on 
the Table of the House. What I said 
on that occasion comes to no more than , 
this—and I willingly now repeat it— 
that in the case of Oriental nations you 
ought always to watch with great care 
the engagements which you incur, be- 
cause such engagements are apt to pass 
into alliances which bring with them 
somewhat difficult obligations. I must 
say that if anything could to my mind 
furnish an additional confirmation of the 
views then expressed, and an additional 
reason for caution in those matters it 
would be the speech to which we have 
just listened. If we are bound, as the 
noble Lord says, to defend the Ameer of 
Afghanistan against all comers we are, 
at least, equally bound to warn him be- 
forehand if we think he is placing him- 
self in a wrong position, and eventually 
we shall be undertaking the obligation 
of regulating the external affairs of that 
country. That involves a protectorate, 
and I venture to say such an arrange- 
ment would be one into which it would 
be most undesirable for this country to 
enter. It must be borne in mind that 
the people of a country themselves— 
whether in Asia or in Europe—will have 
something to say on the regulation of 
their own destiny ; and to establish Eng- 
lish control over Afghanistan against 
the will of the people—and I do not 
think we can do it with their con- 
sent—would be to engage in an under- 
taking which would probably result 
in reducing Indian finance to a worse 
position than that which would be 
brought about by many successive fa- 
mines. If itis merely meant that, in 
the event of the Ameer proposing to go 
to war with any neighbour beyond his 
own recognized frontier, we are bound 
to use our influence to prevent such a 
war—then in that limited theory of our 
obligations I should concur. That, how- 
ever, falls very far within the obligations 
which the noble Lord desires that we 
should undertake. Then, the noble Lord 
asks us, what course we should be pre- 
pared to adopt under some hypothetical 
circumstances which do not at present 
arise? I will not complain of this in- 
quiry, because I remember it has been 
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said that there is no such thing as an 
indiscreet question, though there may 
be an indiscreet answer—but the noble 
Lord will, perhaps, take it as a compli- 
ment to his ingenuity if I tell him that 
he has put to me a Question which it is 
very difficult to answer without causing 
, inconvenience to the public service in one 
direction or another. If I were to say to 
the noble Lord, ‘‘ Your questions are 
vague, and we really cannot tell you what 
we shall do under circumstances which 
do not exist,’”’ he would probably meet us 
with the reply, ‘‘ Well, that is a confes- 
sion that, so far as the affairs of Afghan- 
istan are concerned, you have no policy.” 
Tf, on the other hand, I were to inform 
the noble Lord that I could make a good 
guess as to what it would be our duty to 
do, but that I did not think it would be 
desirable to state what that course was, 
he might turn round and say, ‘“ Then it 
is clear Her Majesty’s Government have 
a policy, but it is also evident that it is 
a policy which they dare not venture to 
announce to Parliament or the country.” 
If, again, I were to tell your Lordships 
in plain words that I thought it very 
doubtful whether, under such circum- 
stances as those supposed, the Ameer of 
Afghanistan would have any reason to 
expect protection from us, the noble Lord 
will see—and I am sure your Lordships 
will see—that a statement of that kind 
would be a very plain and broad hint to 
the Ameer that he must not expect 
much from the alliance of England, and 
that he had better look out for allies in 
other quarters. Now, I do not think 
that is an answer which it is desirable to 
give. On the other hand, if I am to 
accept the challenge of the noble Lord, 
and to say that in any such case as has 
been supposed the Ameer is entitled 
to claim from us not only moral, but 
material support, then what I should 
be doing would be to give, in a casual 
and informal manner, in answer to a 
Question put to me from the other side 
of the House, a guarantee such as the 
Government of this country has given 
only in rare cases and under circum- 
stances—as in the case of Belgium— 
where reasons of policy imperatively 
called for it. I need not remind your 


Lordships what and how great a respon- 
sibility is thus incurred. To give the 
guarantee of this country to an indepen- 
dent foreign nation is to take a step in- 
volving the gravest responsibility which 


The Earl of Derby 
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can be incurred by an English Govern- 
ment. I hope, therefore, the noble Lord 
will not think that I am disrespectful to 
him if I decline to involve the Govern- 
ment or the country in such a responsi- 


natural and legitimate 
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bility, merely in order to gratify his quite 
esire to ascer- 
tain the course which we may deem it to 
be our duty to take under circumstances 
which have not arisen, which may never 
arise, and which we are not in a position 
to foresee. Much will depend on the 
precise nature of the case, supposing it. 
to occur—much will depend on the feel- 
ing of the Afghan population themselves 
—much must depend on the conduct of 
the Ameer, both in relation to his own 
subjects and to other States. All that I 
should be justified in saying—and it has 
been repeatedly said by my predecessor 
in office—is that to maintain the inte- 
grity and the territorial independence of 
Afghanistan in our judgment—and I am 
quite sure my noble Friend behind me, 
who is responsible for the administration 
of Indian affairs (the Marquess of Salis- 
bury) will concur in this expression of 
opinion—is, and ought to be, a most 
important object of English policy, and 
that any interference with the national 
independence of Afghanistan would be 
regarded by Her Majesty’s Government 
as a very grave matter, requiring their 
most serious and careful consideration, 
and as one which might involve conside- 
rable danger to the peace of India. I 
think, if such an interference occurred, 
to put the matter mildly, it is highly 
probable that this country would inter- 
pose ; but there is a very wide difference 
between admitting this probability, and 
acknowledging the right of the Ruler of 
Afghanistan or any other person to claim 
from us, under circumstances and condi- 
tions which cannot be foreseen, material 
as well as moral support, not as a mat- 
ter of policy or of expediency with refe- 
rence to Indian or English interests, but 
as a matter of positive international 
obligation. 

Eart GRANVILLE: My Lords, the 
noble Earl who has just sat down has 
left me hardly anything to say on this 
question—and if I had more to say I 
should feel reluctant to give utterance 
to it. But I entirely agree with the 
noble Earl that, while on the one hand 
it is the duty of Parliament to view with 
the most critical observation the conduct 
of those who administer the foreign 
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affairs of this country, on the other hand 
nothing can be more disadvantageous 
than to require from those persons 
answers to questions of a perfectly hypo- 
thetical character as to occurrences which 
may never, and which probably will not, 
happen, and of which in any case, you 
cannot anticipate the particular circum- 
stances. I wish, however, to thank the 
noble Earl for the expressions he has 
used in regard to the policy of the late 
Government on this subject, and the 
despatch to which reference has been 
made. The meaning of that despatch 
is not to be taken from any commen- 
tator, however ingenious and able—and 
the speech of the noble Lord who brought 
the matter forward (Lord Napier) was 
both—but is to be taken from the docu- 
ment itself. It is quite clear that the 
noble Earl the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs will do as we would 
have done; he will act up to the engage- 
ment undertaken in that despatch. As 
_ to our influence in Afghanistan, that is 

considerable; and I think we should be 
wanting in good faith to the Russian 
Government if we did not exercise the 
influence we have in furtherance of that 
for which we said we would exercise it. 
Further than that, as to a guarantee, I 
defy anyone to find in the words of the 
despatch anything laying us under any 
such international obligation. We are 
left perfectly free to adopt whatever 
measures we may be disposed to take on 
a most important question affecting our 
Indian interests, which 1 am sure will 
be considered by the noble Earl oppo- 
site and his Colleagues in a spirit which 
befits the Government of this country all 
the better for their not making any pre- 
vious declaration defining the course 
they would take in a case which is purely 
hypothetical. 

Lorp STANLEY or ALDERLEY 
expressed his satisfaction at the reply 
the noble Earl the Foreign Secretary 
had given to the Question asked by the 
noble Lord. 


. ENDOWED SCHOOLS—GELLIGAER 
SCHOOLS. 
ADDRESS TO THE QUEEN. 
Tue Duxe or BEAUFORT said, that 
he would not press the Motion of which 
he had given Notice for an Address to 


Her Majesty, praying Her to withhold 
Her Assent from the scheme of the 
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ing the foundation of Edward Lewis for 
a school at Gelligaer, provided the 
clauses which affected the religious 
teaching of the school were struck out. 
These clauses were the 55th and 56th, 
and were what were generally known as 
the Cowper-Temple clauses. 


Moved, that an humble Address be presented 
to Her Majesty, praying Her Majesty to refuse 
her assent to the scheme of the Endowed Schools 
Commissioners for the management of the 
Foundation of Edward Lewis for a school at 
Gelligaer in the county of Glamorgan, and 
for other charitable objects—(The Duke of 
Beaufort.) 


Tue Bisoor or LLANDAFF said, he 
understood that under the Act of last 
year a clause might be expunged from 
the scheme without affecting the scheme 
itself. If that were so, his objections 
were very much removed. He had no 
hostility to the general scope of that 
scheme, the provisions of which, with 
the exception to which he was about to 
refer, would confer great benefit on the 
district. It was clearly the intention of 
the Founder that the school should be in 
connection with the Church of England, 
and that intention was as clearly violated 
by the introduction of those clauses. 
His objection to the introduction of the 
Cowper-Temple clause of the Education 
Act into this and another Welsh scheme 
was that—as acknowledged by the Com- 
missioners—it had not been inserted in 
any English scheme; and though he ac- 
cepted their disclaimer of any intention 
of tréating Wales as an experimentum in 
corpore vit, it would be impossible to 
convince the clergy that this was not the 
principle adopted. He himself, and all 
the other members of the Board, had 
no idea of such an innovation having 
been made when they assented to the 
scheme. He also objected to another 
proposition of the scheme, that seven of 
the nine members of the new Governing 
Body should be elected by three school 
boards and the Board of Guardians, 
fearing that, asthe remaining two would 
be co-opted members, the whole body 
would ultimately be of an inferior class. 
He denied that the Church of Eng- 
land was irrecoverably lost in Wales. 
People were not Dissenters from any 
distinct notion of the difference between 
the Church and their own bodies, but 
from circumstances not at present within 
control, and were they let alone, and 
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not stimulated by political rather than 
religious feelings, many of them would 
entertain very different opinions. In 
spite of the increase of the population of 
his diocese since the beginning of the 
century from 107,000 to 503,000; of the 
existence of two languages, entailing 
double ministrations ; and of the aliena- 
tion of a considerable portion of the 
rent-charge, the position of the Church 
had greatly improved, and he saw no 
reason for exceptional treatment. 

Lorp ABERDARE regretted that this 
difference had arisen, and was sorry to 
find himself opposed to a right rev. Pre- 
late so attentive to his duties, consistent 
in conduct, and liberal in all that affected 
the interests of the Nonconformists. The 
objection taken by the right rev. Prelate 
was confined solely to the provision in 
reference to religious instruction and 
worship in the school. If their Lord- 
ships looked to the will of the Founder 
of the school they would not find in that 
part which related to the school one word 
which indicated what his religious opi- 
nions were, or one sentence from which 
it could be inferred that he desired that 
his school should be a purely Church of 
England school. No doubt he was a 
member of the Church of England, but 
of the seven trustees whom he appointed, 
at least two were Dissenters, and there 
was not a sentence in the will which 
implied what manner of religious in- 
struction should be given in the school. 
The noble Duke opposite (the Duke of 
Richmond) the other evening laid down 
a principle which might properly and 
usefully be applied to all such endow- 
ments. It was this—that they should 
deal with such cases in the manner in 
which the Founder would if he were now 
alive. What would Mr. Lewis be likely 
to do now if he were alive and had an 
opportunity of studying the working of 
the Education Act, and seeing the pre- 
sent condition of the district he proposed 
to benefit ? The circumstances were com- 
pletely changed—he would now find him- 
self in the midst of a working population 
of some 9,000 persons, four-Afths of 
whom were Dissenters. Would he be at 
all likely to seek to impose upon the 
children of his Dissenting neighbours 
the necessity of learning the Catechism 
of the Church of England? But it was 
said that there existed a ‘conscience 
clause,” of which those who objected to 
such teaching might take advantage. 


The Bishop of Llandaff 
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For his part, he denied that the con- 
science clause was ever intended for such 
acase. It had never been applied, ex- 
cept for the protection of small minorities, 
and in the present case it would be wholly 
inapplicable. The right rev.’ Prelate 
would find that even in his own diocese 
some clergymen of the Church of Eng- 
land, from a sense of justice and pro- 
priety, and he might say decency, 
exempted the children of Dissenters 
attending their schools from the necessity 
of learning a Catechism to which—if 
they did not ridicule it—they were, at 
all events, indifferent. He hoped the 
noble Duke would not lend the authority 
of his high position to the assertion of 
a principle such as that which was 
contended for by the right rev. Prelate. 

Tue Bisnor or LLANDAFF observed, 
that the will of the Founder did distinctly 
indicate what his religious opinions 
were. 

Lorp ABERDARE: But not that 
part of it which referred to the school. 

Tue Bishop or LLANDAFF said, 
that if the noble Lord referred to the 
will, he would find that the Founder of 
this charity, in leaving £40 for the pur- 
pose of building a school, had expressly 
declared that it should be built near to 
the church at the place in question, and 
he did so evidently with the intention 
that the children should go to that 
church. 

Lorp ABERDARE reminded the 


‘right rev. Prelate that at the time the 


gift was made the whole population was 
small, and were collected together in 
the immediate neighbourhood of the 
church. 

Lorp LYTTELTON confessed that 
he did not, in the abstract, like the clause 
to which exception was taken, and which 
was known as the Cowper-Temple clause; 
but he knew no conceivable case in 
which it was more justifiable than in the 
one under consideration. As to the con- 
stitution of the Governing Body, he 
believed it was the best representative 
body that could be obtained. 

THe Duke or RICHMOND said, 
that the scheme in question had been 
brought under his notice some time ago 
by the noble Duke behind him (the 
Duke of Beaufort), who had fully ex- 
pressed the objections which he enter- 
tained to its provisions. He had given 
the subject his best consideration, and 
he found that the trustees, including the 
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Bishop of the diocese, had informed the 
Endowed Schools Commissioners that 
they thought that the scheme was a good 
one, and ought to pass into law. On 
the whole, he did not think that there 
were sufficient grounds for asking their 
Lordships to advise Her Majesty not to 
give her assent to the scheme as a whole, 
and he therefore proposed to strike out 
the Grune Tenis clause, and to allow 
the rest of the scheme to pass. Two 
school boards had already been estab- 
lished for the district, and he was in- 
formed that, in a very short time, they 
would be able to provide for all its edu- 
cational wants. 


Motion (by leave of the House) with- 
drawn. 


Then it was moved— 


“That an humble Address be presented to 
Her Majesty, praying Her Majesty to refuse 
her assent to the proviso in the 56th clause of 
the scheme of the Endowed Schools Commis- 
sioners for the management of the Foundation 
of Edward Lewis for a School at Gelligaer in 
the county of Glamorgan, and for other chari- 
table objects.—( The Duke of Beaufort.) 


Motion agreed to. 


PUBLIC WORSHIP REGULATION BILL— 
INVOCATION OF SAINTS—ALTAR 
CARDS.—QUESTION. 


Eart NELSON inquired whether the 
Lord Archbishop of Canterbury is pre- 
pared to communicate to the House any 
information he may have received in 
reference to a statement made by him 
on the introduction of the Public Wor- 
ship Regulation Bill to the following 
effect :—‘‘ I am told by a clergyman, in 
whose veracity I have complete confi- 
dence, that while on one of these (altar) 
cards there is one prayer in accordance 
with the ritual of the Church of England 
there are several others which consist of 
invocations to the Virgin Mary and the 
Twelve Apostles.” He put this Question 
in no spirit of hostility, but merely with 
the view of removing any misunder- 
standing that might exist on the subject. 
He could assure the House that in only 
three of the prayers on these altar 
cards was the name of the Holy Virgin 
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opportunity of making the explanation 
which he asks. The statement I made, 
on the authority of another person, may, 
perhaps, be regarded as not strictly ac- 
curate if the word ‘‘invocation” is un- 
derstood in its technical and theological 
sense. But I wish to call attention to 
what I believe to be the real state of 
the case. The noble Earl seems to be 
possessed of more of these altar-cards 
than it has been my good fortune to ob- 
tain. One only has fallen into my hands, 
but I have received letters from various 

ersons with regard to the whole sub- 
ject. Among others I have received a 
letter from a most respectable firm who 
call themselves ‘‘ Church furnishers,’’ 
and who apologize for sending me one 
of these altar-cards, which they state 
are much approved by the clergy, and 
have a great sale. I may venture to 
say that my informant, though he might 
have been technically wrong, is substan- 
tially right, and that it is impossible 
for clergymen of the Church of Eng- 
land to use the words which are on the 
altar-card lying before me without justly 
incurring the very grave censure which I 
ventured to express when I addressed 
your Lordships formerly on this subject. 
The words which I find on this altar- 
card are— 

“‘ We offer to Thee this Sacrifice for the hope 
of those persons’ salvation and safety who pay 
their vows to Thee, the Eternal, Living, and 
True God, joining communion with and re- 
verencing the memory—firstly, of the Glorious 
and Ever Virgin Mary, Mother of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ, and also Thy Blessed 
Apostles and Martyrs, Peter, Paul, Andrew, 
James, John, Thomas, Philip, Bartholomew, 
Simon, Thadeus, Linus, Clement, Sixtus, Corne- 
lius, Laurence, John and Paul, Cosmas and 
Damian, and all the Saints through whose merits 


and prayers vouchsafe that we may in all things 
be protected by Thy safeguard.” 


If this is not a desire expressed to God 
that the prayers of the Saints may be 
heard for the benefit of those who thus 
address the Almighty, I do not under- 
stand the meaning of language. The 
other case to which the noble Earl has 
alluded I think I ought also to read in 
full— 

“ Receive, O Holy Trinity, this oblation which 
we unworthy sinners offer Thee for Thine honour 
and ben honour of Blessed Mary and of all Thy 


and of the Saints referred to, and then | Sain 


by no means in the way of invocation. 
ArcusisHor or CANTERBURY : 

My Lords, I am very much obliged to 

the noble Earl for having given me an 


VOL. CCXVIII. [rrp sznizs. ] 





Here is an act in which a clergyman of 
the Church of England, officiating in a 
congregation of the Church of England, 
desires that he and those who are 
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with him may be aided by the merits 
and prayers of the Saints, and joins the 
Blessed Virgin with the Holy Trinity, as 
offering up the sacrifice of the mass in 
their honour. Now, my Lords, of course 
there are minute distinctions, which are 
well known to members of another com- 
munion as to the degrees of reverence 
and worship which are paid to Almighty 
God, to the Blessed Virgin, and to the 
Saints ; but we in the Church of Eng- 
land do not generally enter into these 
minute distinctions, and when we have 
such expressions as these in prayers 
which are used privately by clergymen 
in our churches at the celebration of 
Holy Communion, I have reason to think 
that the words which I used a few nights 
ago are not too strong to express our 
condemnation of these practices. My 
Lords, the gist of the correspondence 
which has been addressed to me on the 
subject has been this—It cannot be that 
there is any invocation of the Blessed 
Virgin in these cards because they are 
all taken from the Roman Mass, and in 
the Ordinary and in the Canon of the 
Mass there is no invocation of the Blessed 
Virgin. Technically, I grant that that 
is true. Practically, I do not allow it; 
and the instances I have adduced as 
taken from the Roman Service seem to 
me fully to justify what I have said. 
But one of my correspondents sends me 
a book to prove that the statement which 
I made is not correct. This book is 
The Ritual of the Altar, published in the 
year 1870. I do not mention the name 
of the author. The author, addressing 
me, says that all these altar-cards are 
taken from his book, and his book is 
this—an edition of the Communion Ser- 
vice of the Church of England dove- 
tailed into the service of the Mass; and 
his object in publishing the book, as I 
understand, is this — that clergymen 
while officiating before their congrega- 
tions, according to the Ritual of the 
Church of England, shall use these 
prayers from the Mass—privately I sup- 
pose and not publicly, before their con- 
gregations. And this gentleman thinks 
I must be mistaken as to the altar-cards, 
because he says that in his book, which 
is so fully taken from the Roman Ser- 
vice, there are no prayers to the Blessed 
Virgin. Now, I find in the close of this 


book directions to the clergy, of the 
Church of England—be it remarked— 
as to the mode in which they are to use 
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the prayers in this book. In page 193 
is the following passage :— 

“The cle joining his hands and 

humbly bending forward says—I confess to 
Almighty God, &c., as in the ordi of the 
Mass, and continues standing and bending for- 
ward until the servers or ministers have said 
certain other words, and when the confession is 
begun by the minister he stands upright.” 
I then turn from that to the prayer 
which he directs to be said, and which 
most unwillingly, but obliged by the 
circumstances, I shall now read to your 
Lordships— 

“T confess to Almighty God, to Blessed Mary, 
Ever Virgin, to Blessed Michael the Archangel, 
to Blessed John the Baptist, to the Moly 
Apostles, Peter and Paul, and to all the Saints, 
and to you my brethren that I have sinned ex- 
ceedingly in thought, word, and deed. [here he 
shall strike upon his breast] by my fault, by my 
own fault, by my own most grievous fault.” 
And then he proceeds— 

“Therefore I beg the Blessed Mary, Ever 
Virgin, Blessed Michael the Archangel, Blessed 
John the Baptist, the Holy Apostles Peter and 
Paul, and all the Saints, and you my brethren, 
to pray to the Lord our God for me.” 


If that isnot an ora pro nobis, I do not 
understand the meaning of the English 
language or the Latin words which are 
on the other side. These are books and 
these are altar-cards which are used by 
members of the Church of England. I 
put it to your Lordships whether the 
statement to which attention has been 
drawn was not fully warranted, and 
whether I was not justified in express- 
ing a hope that the members of the 
Church of England—those more espe- 
cially who are called Anglican and who 
are among her most devoted adherents 
—would rise against this introduction of 
the Mass into her service. I should be 
sorry to speak with harshness of any 
clergyman of the Church of England. 
We have heard a good deal about the 
desirableness of addressing paternal re- 
monstrances. It certainly does seem to 
me that those who have been deceived 
into these practices have been led away 
by some unwise, and to me unintelligible 
desire of uniting Christendom by adopt- 
ing the worst errors of one branch of 
the Christian Church, from which our 
Church is separated. But I would most 
earnestly call upon them, with whatever 
paternal authority my office vests in me, 
to think seriously of what they are doing 
when, in the face of congregations of 
the Church of England, they venture to 
use the service of the. Roman Mass, and 
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Ordnance Survey— 


give no security that when they are 
speaking in a low tone to themselves 
they are not directly addressing the 
Blessed Virgin Mary and invoking her 
prayers on behalf of the worshippers 
present—who, I believe, if they knew 
what the minister was saying, would rise 
and leave the Church. 


THE SUEZ CANAL.—QUESTION. 


Tae Eart DE LA WARR asked, If 
Her Majesty’s Government could lay 
upon the Table of the House the Papers 
and recent Correspondence relative to the 
Suez Canal? The noble Earl said, that 
while he desired to abstain from pressing 
any question that would be inconvenient 
to Her Majesty’s Government, he was 
quite sure that the noble Earl at the 
head of the Foreign Office would 
understand that there was not unnatu- 
rally a wish—doubtless on the part of 
their Lordships as well as of the public 
generally—to be assured that some ar- 
rangement had been or would be made 
which would place the future manage- 
ment of the Suez Canal upon such a 
basis as would permanently secure the 
commercial interests of this country. 

THe Eart or DERBY was under- 
stood to say that he had no objection to 
give the Papers for which his noble 
Friend asked, but that they were not at 
present ready for publication. They 
would, however, be laid on the Table 
before the close of the Session. He ob- 
served that there was a Motion which 
stood for next week in regard to the 
Suez Canal, when the whole question 
would be raised, and perhaps it was de- 
sirable that he should defer till then any 
remarks on the question to which the 
noble Earl had alluded. 


TRAMWAYS PROVISIONAL ORDERS CONFIR- 
MATION BILL [H.L. | 

A Bill for confirming certain Provisional 

Orders made by the Board of Trade under the 

Tramways Act, 1870, relating to Birmingham, 

London, Newbery and Lamborne, Portsmouth, 

Wantage and Wirral—Was presented by The 
Lord Dunmore; read 1". (No. 50.) 


House adjourned at a quarter past 
Eight o’clock, to Monday next, 
Eleven o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, 8th May, 1874. 


MINUTES. ]—New Wrirs Issurp—For Stroud, 
v. Sebastian Stewart Dickinson, esquire, and 
Walter John Stanton, esquire, void Election. 

Scuprry — considered in Committee — Resolutions 
[May 7] reported. 

Pusitic Bruits — Select Committee — Holyhead 
Old Harbour Road * [51], Mr. Leveson Gower 
discharged, Lord George Cavendish added. 

Report—Married Women’s Property Act (1870) 
Amendment * [12-96]. 


INDIA—MADRAS IRRIGATION COM- 
PANY.—QUESTION. 


Mr. SMOLLETT asked the Under 
Secretary of State for India, with refe- 
rence to the Question put to that Depart- 
ment on the 22nd February 1872, Whe- 
ther the instalments due to the Govern- 
ment of India by the Madras Irrigation 
Company in repayment of debentures 
have been regularly made; and, if so, 
from what sources these payments are 
met, from money borrowed or from profits 
accruing from irrigation or canal dues ; 
and, whether any negotiations are pend- 
ing for the transfer of the entire works 
to the India Government, and upon 
what terms ? 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON: Sir, 
the total amount of the debenture debt 
of the Madras Irrigation Company due 
to the Secretary of State for India was 
£600,000 ; of this amount £228,000 has 
been repaid as the instalments became 
due, leaving £372,000 still to be paid. 
The Secretary of State, however, has 
recently given, for reasons which it is 
not necessary to state now, an additional 
two years’ grace for the repayment of 
these debentures. The previous repay- 
ments have been made with borrowed 
money, and no negotiations are pending 
for the transfer of the works to the Indian 
Government. 


ORDNANCE SURVEY—HERTFORD- 
SHTRE.—QUESTION. 


Mr. A. SMITH asked the First Com- 
missioner. of Works, Whether it is true 
that the Ordnance Survey of Hertford- 
shire has been suspended; and, if so, 
when the work will be resumed ? 

Lorp HENRY LENNOX, in reply, 
said, he regretted that it was true the 
survey of Hertfordshire had been sus- 
pended ; but he hoped it would shortly 
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be resumed in connection with that for 
the county of Essex. 


PUBLIC HEALTH ACT—WATER SUPPLY. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. WHALLEY asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, 
Whether he is prepared, if duly re- 
quested by local authorities, to afford 
the aid of the Government, through the 
agency of the Board of Health or other- 
wise, to obtain reliable information and 
promote arrangements for a better supply 
of water in those cases where it may be 
expedient to combine several towns or 
districts under one comprehensive system 
of water supply ? 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH, in reply, 
said, that the Local Government Board 
was empowered by the 26th section of 
the Public Health Act to combine seve- 
ral sanitary districts into one for the 
purpose of procuring a common water 
supply. In the event of their being re- 
quested to do so, the Local Government 
Board would be most happy to furnish 
any information or render any assistance 
in its power to promote the desired 
effect. 


INTOXICATING LIQUORS BILL— THE 
LICENSING SYSTEM. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. SULLIVAN asked the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, When he proposes 
to lay upon the Table the Clauses affect- 
ing the licensing system in Ireland which 
he has stated he intends to move for in- 
sertion in the Intoxicating Liquors Bill 
recently introduced by Government ; and, 
whether he will afford the people of Ire- 
land as long a period to consider those 
Clauses as the people of England have 
had to consider the Intoxicating Liquors 
Bill affecting them ? 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH 
said, that on Monday next he would 
lay on the Table the clauses affecting 
the licensing system in Ireland intended 
for insertion in the Intoxicating Liquors 
Bill. He, however, feared it would not 
be in his power to afford the same time 
to the Irish people for considering them 
as the English people had had for 
considering the Bill of his right hon. 
Friend; but then one of the most im- 
portant proposals in the Bill of his 
right hon. Friend was not intended to 
apply to Ireland—that which related to 
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the hours of closing. The chief clauses 
of the Bill which he proposed to extend 
to Ireland were the 6th, with regard to 
early closing licences; the 11th and 
12th, with regard to the record of con- 
victions and penalties; the 13th and 
14th, with respect to the regulations as 
to the right of entry into premises; the 
15th, 16th, and 17th, with respect to 
occasional licences; and certain other 
clauses, the most important of which 
were two—one which provided for Ire- 


land the same power of granting exemp- 
tion from closing for the convenience of 
fairs, markets, and certain trades, as in 
England, and another, which would 
afford a more complete registry of li- 
cences than at present existed. 


SCIENCE AND ART—THE NATIONAL 
GALLERY.—QUESTION. 


Mason BEAUMONT asked the First 
Commissioner of Public Works, If he has 
had under his consideration the Corre- 
spondence relative to the floors of the 
new buildings for the National Gallery, 
which was laid upon the Table of the 
House last Session and printed (No. 294), 
and if, for the sake of security from fire 
and of decoration, he intends to sub- 
stitute mosaic for wooden floors ? 

Lorpv HENRY LENNOX, in reply, 
said, his attention had been drawn to 
the Correspondence in question; but 
that it was not his intention to reverse 
the decision of his predecessors, the more 
so that that decision was in entire accord 
with the wishes of the Trustees of the 
National Gallery. 


NEW WRITS. 


Mr. DISRAELT: I beg, Sir, to move, 
‘That the Orders of the Day be post- 
poned until after the Notice of Motion 
relative to the Stroud Writ.” While I 
make that Motion, I may be allowed to 
give Notice of the following, which I 
will put on the Paper :— 

“That every Motion for a New Writ, of 
which Notice has been given, pursuant to the 
Resolution of the 30th day of April last, be 
appointed for consideration before the Orders of 
the Day and Notices of Motions.” 


Motion agreed to. 


PARLIAMENT—BOROUGH OF STROUD 
—ISSUE OF NEW WRIT. 


Lorp KENSINGTON moved the is- 
suing of a new Writ for the Borough of 
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Stroud in the room of Mr. Sebastian 
Stewart Dickinson and Mr. Walter John 
Stanton whose election had been deter- 
mined to be void. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That Mr. Speaker do issue his Warrant to 
the Clerk of the Crown to make out a new Writ 
for the electing of Members to serve in this 
present Parliament for the Borough of Stroud, 
in the room of Sebastian Stewart Dickinson, 
esquire, and Walter John Stanton, esquire, 
whose Election has been determined to be void.” 
—(Lord Kensington.) 


Mr. ©. E. LEWIS, in rising to move 
an Amendment, 

“That no new Writ for the electing of Members 
to serve in this oe Parliament for the 
Borough of Stroud be issued until after the 
shorthand writer’s notes of the Evidence and 
Judgment have been laid before this House.’ 


said, that very few words of his would 
be sufficient to show that the course 
which he recommended was in accord- 
ance with established precedent, and was 
not only consistent with the proprieties 
and necessities of the case, but that if 
the House pursued any other, it would 
be reversing the policy which it had 
adopted during the last two or three 


Parliaments in order to put a check to 


bribery and corruption. The Amend- 
ment proposed the delay of the Writ not 
for an indefinite period, but until the 
House had an opportunity of reading the 
evidence upon which the judgment was 
founded. By the 31 & 32 Vict., c. 125, 
sec. 11, the Judge was required to re- 
port whether corrupt practices had, or 
there was reason to believe they had, 
extensively prevailed at the election, and 
the same section went on to empower 
the Judge to make a special Report as to 
whether anything had occurred which 
ought to be submitted to the considera- 
tion of the House of Commons. The 
Report of Baron Bramwell, which was 
laid on the Table on Monday last, con- 
tained these words— 

“T further report that corrupt practices have 
extensively prevailed at the election to which 
the Petition relates.” 

It would be observed by the House that 
that was the most severe form a Report 
could assume as regarded a constituency. 
With respect to the individual Members, 
the Report stated that, though they were 
unseated for treating, it was treating 
without their knowledge, but for which 
the law made them responsible. If the 
Report stopped there, what would have 
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been the duty of the House in its desire 
to check corrupt practices at Parliamen- 
tary Elections? Would it have been its 
duty, or consistent with its practice, to 
take no notice of such a severe Report. 
He apprehended the answer to that ques- 
tion must have been most decidedly in 
the negative. The House could not have 
been silent, nor could it have issued the 
new Writ without taking notice of the 
subject matter included in the Report. 
How was the matter changed by the par- 
ticular facts reported by the Judge? It 
was only fair to the constituency that he 
should state exactly what they were. 
The learned Judge said— 


“The facts and reasons on which I report this 
are the following:—On and before the day of 
the Election, beer, bread and cheese, tea, coffee, 
and meat, were provided for and given to voters. 
These were consumed by a very large number 
of voters and others. The portion that each 
voter had was probably of trifling value; but 
the voters who were thus treated were generally 
poor labouring men. And when it is remem- 
bered they were wholly illiterate, knowing little 
more of the matter than that one party was 
called yellow and the other blue, incapable of 
understanding that they had any duty in rela- 
tion to their vote, it is impossible to doubt that 
this treating not only had a strong influence in 
causing them to vote for those in whose favour 
the treating took place. And also it is impos- 
sible not to find, that those who gave and pro- 
vided this entertainment, did so to cause the 
voter to vote for those in whose favour it was 
provided. It follows that this being the motive 
or one of the motives, or at least the contem- 
plated result of the treating, it was corrupt.” 


He would refer to the next paragraph 
presently. He wished merely to call the 
attention of the House to the fact, that 
it was clearly on those grounds that the 
Judge made that Report against the con- 
stituency, and he desired, in passing, to 
point out that the Judge did not express 
it as a matter of doubt or belief, but that 
he found it as a fact, that corrupt prac- 
tices did prevail. There were, however, 
two others matter of an important cha- 
racter. In the first place, he wished to 
call attention to the preceding—the 
second paragraph of the Judge’s Report, 
which was to the effect that— 

“There was evidence before me to show that 
many persons were guilty of corrupt practices 
at the election; but as the Respondents gave 
up their defece, confessing the determination 
of the Petition must be against them, did not 
call all the witnesses they otherwise might have 
called, the persons against whom such evidence 
was given were not heard. I cannot therefore 
find that corrupt practices were proved against 
them, and ought not to return their names as 
persons against. whom corrupt practices were 
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proved. Their names will be found in the 
shorthand writer’s notes.” 


Upon that part of the Report he would 
make no observation; but he could not 
help saying, that apparently, judging 
from it, it was quite clear that the whole 
truth in connection with the Election 
had not come out. The case was cut 
short by the submission of the respond- 
ents, and he believed the petitioners’ 
case had not been closed when the re- 
spondents submitted. Another special 
matter was mentioned in the last para- 
graph of the Report in these terms— 

“T have further to report that there is reason 
to believe that Edward Stevens, Henry Asher, 
and three other persons, whose names I cannot 
give with certainty, absconded from the neigh- 
bourhood of Stroud to prevent an inquiry into 
a charge of bribery by Stevens of the four 
other persons.” 


In other words, an inquiry which had 
been instituted in due course of law had 
been intercepted as regarded the alleged 
bribery, to which five persons were said 
to be parties, by the absconding of those 
persons from the neighbourhood of the 
place where the Judge held the inquiry. 
He wished the House to consider whe- 
ther the issuing of Writs where elections 
had been decided to be void on account 
of bribery and treating, ought to be left 
to a scramble and a chance division as 
each case arose, or whether the House 
should endeavour to act on some definite 
principle, so that the decision in a parti- 
cular case might not wear a party aspect, 
and all delinquent constituencies might 
be treated alike? There was a principle 
upon which the House had already 
acted, and it was that where a Judge 
had found, in the words of the statute, 
that corrupt practices had extensively 
prevailed, the Writ should not issue, 
until the House had been informed of 
the materials upon which the Judge 
came to the conclusion. All that he 
asked the House to do now was simply 
that—to hold its hand until it was in pos- 
session of the evidence; in order that it 
might be seen whether it was necessary 
that anything further should be done to 
vindicate the law of purity of election ; 
or whether this was one of those excep- 
tional cases in which it would be right 
to issue a Writ, and not to keep the 
constituency any longer in suspense. He 
could suppose cases in which the detailed 
Report might draw the sting of the re- 
port that corrupt practices had exten- 
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sively prevailed ; he could suppose a case 
such as that of Norwich, in which the 
Report might be so specific and detailed 
as to put them at once in possession of 
the materials necessary for forming a 
judgment on the case. In this case, 

owever, it did not at present appear 
how many persons had been treated, and 
the inquiry had been baffled by the pre- 
mature submission of the respondents, 
and by the absconding of the persons 
charged with bribery. He had searched 
the Journals of the House with reference 
to the course pursued after the General 
Elections of 1865 and 1868 in similar 
cases. There was no case in 1865 where 
corrupt practices had extensively pre- 
calek in which a Writ was issued im- 
mediately, before the publication of the 
evidence, and its circulation among Mem- 
bers. In the four cases of Brecknock, 
Hereford, Stafford, and Westbury, in 
which the Members were turned out for 
corrupt practices on the part of their 
agents, Writs were issued immediately, 
before the evidence was printed ; but the 
words of the Report were directly nega- 
tive of the words of the statute, and it 
was declared that there was no evi- 
dence of corrupt practices having pre- 
vailed extensively. In the cases of 
Bewdley, Bradford, Drogheda, Youghal, 
and Dublin City, the Writs were delayed 
until the evidence was printed, although 
in no case, was the Report in the direct 
words of the statute, which were but 
partially adopted. In 1866, in the four 
cases of Devonport, Helston, Windsor, 
and Nottingham, where the Members 
were unseated for bribery, or treating 
by their agents, Writs were issued im- 
mediately ; but in each case, the Report 
negatived the prevalence of corrupt 
practices. In the one case of Bridgwater, 
the Report was laid on the Table on the 
25th of April, and the Writ was not 
issued until the 3lst of May; but in 
that case, as in that of Stroud, it was 
reported that corrupt practices prevailed 
extensively; and the Writ was not issued, 
until. the evidence had been five weeks 
before the House. The course which 
was now suggested was, therefore, abun- 
dantly established by precedent. It was, 
however, only right to say there was a 
palliating sentence in the Report, which 
was— 

“But I feel bound to add that it was done 
so openly, at least in most of the instances, I am 
satisfied that those who were guilty of it had 
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in some way persuaded themselves that it was 
nob rc 

If that were not the statement of a 
learned Judge, he should describe it as 
somewhat naive. Many persons were in 
the habit of treating conduct as not 
being unlawful, when they thought it 
would, perhaps, not be found out, or not 
punished. At its best, the paragraph 
was a double-edged sword; for though 
it might absolve the guilty from the 
charge of wilfully breaking the law, it 
might imply that corrupt practices were 
so wide-spread, and had prevailed so long 
that age oo had become accustomed to 
them. One mitigating circumstance, 
however, might be pleaded, and that 
was, that full effect ought to be given 
to the circumstance that Stroud was not 
a place with an unsavoury history, like 
Bridgwater, Youghal, Windsor, and 
Lancaster. That was, he believed, the 
first Petition against Stroud; and one 
could not help recollecting that it had 
been represented in this House by a 
noble Lord who now adorned “another 
assemblage ’’ (Earl Russell); by a right 
hon. Gentleman still a Member of that 


House (Mr. Horsman); and in the last 
Parliament by an hon. Gentleman whose 
talents were admired and thoroughly 


appreciated (Mr. Winterbotham). He 
thought, therefore, such a constituency 
which had been so represented in that 
House might fairly claim favourable 
consideration under the particular cir- 
cumstances of this case. He had not 
travelled out of the four corners of the 
Judge’s Report, and had not sought to 
aggravate the case by introducing into 
it any outside elements. What, then, 
was to be done? He should very much 
mistake the temper of the House, if 
there was any indisposition to stay their 
hand till they had possession of the evi- 
dence, or, at any rate, until the particu- 
lars had been received. He would not 
press the question upon the House; but 
he thought that it was a case in which 
responsibility must rest on the House 
and its recognized Leaders; and he 
hoped more general and impartial rules 
would be Taid down which would prevent 
these questions being made the mere 
shuttlecock of party, and at the same 
time protect the character of the House 
for sincerity and straightforwardness in 
putting down corrupt practices. There 
was nothing in the circumstances of the 
anticipated contest for Stroud which 
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should give it greater interest on one 
side than on another. Stroud had long 
been considered one of those robust 
Liberal constituencies which could not 
be moved by a Conservative candidate, 
and for years it had resisted every effort. 
It had, indeed, rather changed of late ; 
but there was nothing in the present 
circumstances of the borough to give 
any party tinge to this question. He 
hoped they would, at all events, have 
the advice on this subject of the Law 
Officers of the Crown and of those who 
were the recognized Leaders on both 
sides of the House, and that in the 
result it would be impossible to say that 
the House had wilfully shut its eyes to 
the existence of corrupt practices as re- 
ported by the Judge who tried the Elec- 
tion Petition, and positively refused to 
delay issuing the Writ for a few days 
till the evidence on which the Judge had 
reported was placed in their hands. The 
hon. Gentleman concluded by moving 
the Amendment of which he had given 
Notice. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“no new Writ for the electing of Members to 
serve in this present Parliament for the Borough 
of Stroud be issued until after the shorthand 
writer's notes of the Evidence and Judgment 
have been laid before this House,” — (Mr. 
Charles Lewis,) 

—instead thereof. 

Question prepened, ‘“‘That the words 
yeeros to be left out stand part of the 

uestion.”’ 


Sm HENRY JAMES said, that al- 
though the Motion was proposed by the 
noble Lord the Member for Haverford- 
west (Lord Kensington) there was no 
desire on that side of the House to press 
it forward in a party sense. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Member for 
Londonderry (Mr. Lewis) had called the 
attention of the House to circumstances 
which, in his opinion, would justify the 
suspension of the Writ, and he quite 
agreed with the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman when he suggested that the 
House would do all it could to stay cor- 
rupt practices; but it was certainly in- 
cumbent on him to show that from the 
suspension or delay of this Writ, some 
practical benefit would accrue. This 
question must be dealt with—they were 
bound to consider the constituency to 
some extent. Technically, the cousti- 
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tuency had a right to be represented in 
that House, and substantially, it should 
not be kept from being represented, 
unless for good reason. If the House 
allowed him briefly to call attention to 
the statutes affecting the subject, he 
thought he would be able to show that, 
if the proposed delay took place, no 
possible step could be taken afterwards. 
It would be observed that the whole 
tendency of the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman’s argument was, that the House 
should have an opportunity of reading 
the evidence taken before Baron Bram- 
well in the Stroud Election Inquiry ; 
but he did not tell them what subse- 
quent steps the House could take. Hon. 
Members were aware that the power of 
investigating such matters was by recent 
legislation removed from the House and 
vested in the Judges of the Superior 
Courts. Now, so far as he was aware, 
there was only one step the House could 
take after receiving the Report of the 
learned Judge who tried the Petition, 
and that step could only be taken when 
the Report took a particular form. They 
could not re-try the Petition. They 


could not enter into any question as to 


whether or not witnesses had absconded. 
They could not deal with any fact re- 
ported to them unless the Report was in 
a particular form; and then, if they 
came to the conclusion that the Report of 
the Judge was correct, they must act in 
accordance with the Report. The Act 
that regulated the matter was passed in 
1852, and, with much deference to the 
hon. and learned Gentleman, he thought 
if he had referred to that statute, he 
would have found that in the present 
ease they could take no practical step 
whatever after reading the evidence. 
The Report of the learned Judge stated— 

“T further report that corrupt practices have 
extensively prevailed at the Election to which 
the Petition relates,’ and added “the facts and 
reasons on which I report this are the following.”’ 
He then proceeded to state in what form 
the corrupt practice of treating pre- 
vailed. He stated that treating, the 
corrupt practice to which he referred, 
extensively prevailed. Now, suppose 
they found in the evidence that the Re- 
ge of the Judge was entirely sustained 

y the evidence, what step could the 
House take? The hon. and learned 
Member had referred to many precedents 
and instances; but he had not referred 
to any proceeding that had ever taken 
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place on a similar Report to this. And 
for obvious reasons. All they could do 
in any case was to appoint a Commission 
to inquire into corrupt practices; but 
any Commission they might appoint had 
no power to inquire into corrupt prac- 
tices which simply took the form of 
treating. It was very strange that it 
should be so, but such was the state of 
the law; and the result was, they had 
no power to inquire into anything but 
bribery. Consequently, there had never 
been any instance in which an Address 
had been presented praying for an in- 
quiry into treating. He therefore asked 
the hon. and learned Member what he 
proposed to do when they had the evi- 
dence. They might read it, they might 
study it, they might give their opinion 
that the conclusion come to by the 
learned Judge was right or not; but— 
and he spoke under the correction of the 
Law Officers of the Crown—they could 
do no more. They could not inquire 
any further. They could not issue a 
Commission that would have any effect. 
If that were so, he asked the House, 
what would be the result of suspending 
the issuing of anew Writ? They could do 
nothing. He was anxious not to be mis- 
understood. He did not think treating 
was a trivial offence ; but, unfortunately, 
it did not come within the corrupt prac- 
tices that could be inquired into by a 
Commission. An alteration of the law 
might be desirable, and if the hon. and 
learned Member moved in that direction, 
he might rely on his support. Inas- 
much, however, as at present treating 
could not be inquired into, and conse- 
quently as no practical result could come 
from the proposed delay, he thought the 
Amendment should not be pressed. 

Mr. STAVELEY HILL said, that the 
argument of the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Taunton was, that a Commission 
could not inquire into treating, and that, 
therefore, they ought not to send down 
a Commission. But under the Ist and 
2nd sections of the Act of 1852 the two 
Houses might address Her Majesty to 
send down a Commission when it had 
been reported that corrupt practices had 
extensively prevailed. Baron Bramwell, 
in the case of Stroud, did not limit his 
finding to the existence of corrupt prac- 
tices in respect of treating only, but 
added that there was reason to believe 
that certain persons had absconded from 
the neighbourhood to prevent a charge 
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of bribery against a person named 
Stevens. Therefore, under the terms 
used by Mr. Baron Bramwell, there were 
grounds for a Commission to issue. But 
the hon. and learned Member for 
Taunton said that the Judge based his 
decision only upon certain treating. 
That finding, however, did not limit the 
previous finding of the learned Judge, 
that corrupt practices had extensively 
prevailed in the borough. But even if 
that were so, the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman had overlooked the last para- 
graph of the Report, because in that Mr. 
Baron Bramwell did not limit his find- 
ing to treating, and therefore there cer- 
tainly was a primd facie case for a Com- 
mission to issue. The House might look 
leniently upon the borough of Stroud 
because it had been well represented, 
and there had been no previous convic- 
tion against it; but he could not agree 
with the hon. and learned Member, that 
upon a Report such as this the House 
was in any way bound to issue the Writ 
at once. 

Mr. J. R. YORKE said, it was not 
the fact that in all cases where it had 
been reported that corrupt practices ex- 
tensively prevailed a Commission had 
been issued. He was a Member of an 
Election Commission for bribery in the 
case of Galway, which sat in 1866, which 
did not unseat either of the Members, 
although they found that corrupt prac- 
tices extensively prevailed. He thought 
at that time that some action on the part 
of the Government would follow in the 
way of moving that a Commission should 
issue, and he had asked a Question on 
the point, of the right hon. Gentleman 
Sir George Grey, then Home Secretary, 
who answered that it was not the inten- 
tion of the Government to move for a 
Commission, but that if the Chairman 
of the Committee, or any other Member 
moved for it, the Government would give 
the Motion their support. He thereupon 
communicated with the Chairman, who 
declined to move in the matter, and the 
whole thing dropped through. He quite 
agreed that some principles should be 
laid down on the subject. Either the 
Government should undertake the mat- 
ter, or there should be some self-acting 
tule by which certain words in a Report 
should be held to be sufficient for a 
Commission to follow. In the present 
case, as the only independent Represen- 
tative of Stroud now in the House, he 
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might be allowed to add that it had 
been eminently distinguished for the 
character and ability of its Representa- 
tives, and until now not a single word 
had been heard against the purity of its 
elections. No doubt, a clerk in a local 
bank and four working men who had 
been brought into communication with 
him had absconded, and Baron Bramwell 
was amply justified in reporting the cir- 
cumstance. But although the treating 
which prevailed on the present occasion, 
ia. was the result of over zeal 
on the part of certain young ladies and 
Dissenting clergymen—and although the 
absence of these persons were suspicious, 
they hardly constituted a_ sufficient 
ground for the issue of a Commission, 
and he trusted that the House would 
allow the borough to proceed to the 
election of new Members without fur- 
ther delay. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
he entirely concurred in the hope and 
belief expressed by his hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for Londonderry 
(Mr. C. E. Lewis), that this question 
would be approached without reference 
to party feeling. He had endeavoured 
to do so himself, and having given his 
best consideration to the Report of the 
learned Judge and to the law on the 
subject, he was unable to arrive at the 
same conclusion with his hon. and learned 
Friend. It was not a case in which the 
House would, he thought, be of opinion 
that the issue of the Writ should be sus- 
pended. It was only in extreme cases 
that the House would suspend the issue 
of a Writ, with the view of issuing a 
Commission under the Act of 1852, and 
its practice was not to suspend it even 
for a few days unless it was of opinion, 
from the facts before it, that there was 
a primd facie case for issuing a Com- 
mission. He very much doubted whe- 
ther the corrupt practices reported on by 
the Judge were such as Commissioners 
appointed under the Act could properly 
inquire into; but assuming that, upon 
an Address from both Houses of Parlia- 
ment, Her Majesty should appoint Com- 
missioners, and that the Commissioners 
so appointed should make the inquiry, 
he ventured to ask the House whether it 
thought that, even if all the alleged 
facts were established, the case was one 
in which the borough of Stroud should 
be visited with heavy punishment. It 
appeared from the Report of the learned 
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Judge, that although treating exten- 
sively prevailed, the parties concerned 
were under the impression that they 
were not doing anything which was 
unlawful. It was also admitted that 
Stroud was a borough respecting which 
there were no unpleasant recollections ; 
and for all these reasons he trusted the 
hon. and learned Member for London- 
derry would consider he had sufficiently 
discharged his duty by bringing the 
matter forward, and would consent to 
withdraw his Amendment. 

Mr. FORSYTH said, he was sorry 
to differ both from the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Attorney General and 
the hon. and learned Member for Taun- 
ton (Sir Henry James). On one point 
the hon. and learned Mover of the 
Amendment was mistaken ; for by the 
Act of 1868 it was imperative in the 
case of Election Petitions that a copy of 
the evidence should accompany the cer- 
tificate to the Speaker, and there was no 
doubt it did so in this case. What the 
hon. Member probably meant was that 
the evidence should be printed. But the 
reason he differed from the Attorney 
General was this. The statute said, that 
when it was found that corrupt practices 
had extensively prevailed —and those 
were the very words used in the present 
instance—the same consequences should 
follow as followed while the House re- 
tained its jurisdiction in these cases. 
The Act of 1852 showed what those con- 
sequences were. On a joint Address of 
both Houses of Parliament a Commis- 
sion might be issued. He was by no 
means contented with the exposition of 
the law so authoritatively laid down by 
the hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Member for Taunton. He did not say 
that the hon. and learned Gentleman 
was wrong; but he was not satisfied 
that he was right. The Commissioners 
would go down to inquire into corrupt 
practices generally, and as they were 
appointed on a joint Address by both 
Houses of Parliament, the scope of their 
inquiry would not be limited to the 
exact terms of the finding of the Judge. 
He could not help thinking that under 
the circumstances it would be premature 
to issue a new Writ at once. 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
that because a Judge reported that 
treating had extensively prevailed, to 
issue a Commission to inquire into bri- 
bery was very much like q magistrate 
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committing a man for larceny and a 
Judge trying him for murder. But for 
the high authority of the hon. and 
learned Member for Marylebone Mr. 
Forsyth), he should be very much dis- 
osed to doubt whether this was the 
aw. The question was, whether the 
Commission, if appointed, would have 
the power to inquire into the question 
of treating. He was sorry to say he 
thought they could not do so, for that 
was a power which they ought to pos- 
sess. No one in that House would con- 
tend that treating was not as heavy an 
offence as bribery. He considered it was a 
more insidious and a meaner method of 
corrupting a constituency than bribery— 
[ laughter |—and that it ought to be dealt 
with by the law quite as severely. He 
was sorry to find that there were hon. 
Gentlemen who were not so anxious to 
put down treating as he was. Another 
question was, whether the 6th section 
did or did not apply to it. The hon. 
and learned Member for Marylebone 
had quoted two lines from the beginning 
of the section ; but if he looked at the 
end of it, he would find that such Com- 
missioners should from time to time re- 
sag to Her Majesty the evidence taken 
y them, and what they found concern- 


ing it, and also the names of all persons 
guilty of corrupt practices, as well as 
those who had given bribes for the pur- 
pose of purchasing the votes of others, 
or had themselves received money or 


other valuable consideration. Every 
word in that section applied to bribery, 
and there was not a single word which 
would give the Commissioners power to 
report on treating. If the hon. and 
learned Member for Londonderry was 
so anxious about this matter, why had © 
he not made that Motion in the case of 
Wakefield, where bribery was not only 
reported to have extensively prevailed, 
but where eight persons were scheduled 
as bribers by the Election Judge, instead 
of reserving it for this case, where there 
were only two ? 

Tuz ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
TRELAND (Dr. Batz) said, he thought 
that according to the Act, the Commis- 
sioners had the power of calling before 
them every person in the place adjudged 
guilty of bribery and treating, and could 
proceed backwards through all preceding 
elections until they found a pure election. 
He had sat on one of those Commissions 
himself, and well knew what sort of an 
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inquiry it was. It was unlimited in its 
range, capable of being applied to every 
person, altogether exceptional, and only 
to be resorted to when the Report of 
the Election Judge showed the clearest 
ground on which to found it. Now, what 
was the Report in the present instance ? 
It said there was no doubt treating ; 
but it was accompanied by a statement 
from the Judge that most of the persons 
concerned in it, both those who received 
and those who gave, appeared to him 
not to view it as an unlawful act. As 
regarded bribery thete were one or two 
isolated instances, and one person had 
absconded. Those were not sufficient 
grounds on which that House ought to 
apply to Her Majesty’s Government to 
put in motion powers of an exceptional 
nature, which were justified only in very 
flagrant instances of bribery and cor- 
ruption. He therefore believed the pre- 
sent case was not one demanding such 
a harsh course of procedure as had been 
called for by the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Londonderry. 

Mr. SPENCER WALPOLE said, 
the subject had been argued as if it 
were a question of issuing a Commis- 
sion. The House had always been very 
desirous, when there was an allegation 
that corrupt practices had extensively 
prevailed, to take the fullest opportunity 
of judging of the whole question before 
they determined what steps should be 
taken, and whether a Commission of 
Inquiry should issue or not. The only 
issue raised by the present Amendment 
was, whether, on the information which 
the House had before them now, and 
which consisted solely of the finding of 
the Judge, without any of the evidence, 
they were to determine that a new Writ 
should issue at once. The statement of 
the Judge was, that corrupt practices 
extensively prevailed at the late election. 
There was also an allegation that among 
those corrupt practices there might have 
been bribery as well as treating, and, 
according to the provisions of the Act of 
Parliament which tried to put down cor- 
rupt practices, treating was an offence 
which incapacitated any candidate proved 
to be guilty of it from voting again at a 
subsequent election. It was important 
that the House should be in possession 
of evidence in support of these facts be- 
fore they determined that there was no 
case made out for suspending the Writ, 
and that it should be issued forthwith. 
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Could any harm happen if the Writ were 
suspended for three or four days? If 
the facts were as the hon. and learned 
Member for Taunton seemed to think, 
then probably the opinion of the House 
par be that the Writ ought to be 
issued; but if corrupt practices exten- 
sively prevailed, the House should take 
notice of the matter. At all events, 
they would lose nothing by suspending 
the issue of the Writ for a few days. 
Mz. DISRAELI: I am sorry, Sir, 
the opinions of hon. Gentlemen of the 
long robe have not been uniform, for I, 
and I am sure the House, have every 
wish to be guided by their superior ex- 
perience and learning. It struck me 
there was this fallacy in the remarks of 
the right hon. Gentleman who has just 
addressed the House, and who upon all 
subjects, but especially those affecting 
our constitutional rights, is listened to 
with the greatest attention. The right 
hon. Gentleman argued the case as if 
the recommendations had been founded 
on the Report of an Election Committee, 
not on the Report of a Judge. The 
fact is, that we are to take the judgment 
of the Judge upon the evidence, and 
upon that judgment we must really rest 
our conclusions. With regard to the 
Motion of the noble Lord, I am myself 
indisposed to arrest the issue of a new 
Writ where there is a feeling—I will not 
say athorough conviction, but a general 
feeling—in the House that we should 
not in the case have recourse to ulterior 
proceedings. JI think the character of 
the borough ought to be considered, and, 
as the opinions of hon. Gentlemen of the 
long robe are so various, we must look 
to considerations of that kind. I rest 
upon the opinion given by the Judge on 
the evidence. The Judge has given us 
that opinion to guide us, and on the 
whole I am disposed to think it is our 
duty not to oppose the Motion for issuing 
a new Writ for the borough of Stroud. 
Mr. BERESFORD HOPE thought 
that was a question which ought not to 
be precipitately decided. The balance 
of the opinions which had been stated 
was to the effect that if the borough of 
Stroud had made a lapse, it might say, 
like the young lady in a scrape, that it 
was a very littleone. Atthe same time, 
after the Report of the Judge, a good 
deal might be said in favour of not issu- 
ing the Writ—that was, if the Reports 
of Election Judges were worthy of the 
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respect of the House. As an amicable 
way of getting out of the difficulty, he 
would suggest that the debate be ad- 
journed. [‘‘Oh,oh!”] If the House 
would not accept that suggestion, he 
should not put it to the trouble of a 
division ; but if they did, it would be 
letting the borough of Stroud down 
easily, and yet showing that it had some 
regard for the purity of election and 
for the Reports of the appointed Judges. 
It would also give the House an oppor- 
tunity of forming its own conclusions 
upon the whole of the evidence before 
it took a decisive step. 

Mr. C. E. LEWIS said, that having 
regard to the opinion expressed by right 
hon. and hon. Members on the two front 
benches, to whom he appealed with re- 
ference to the proper course to be pur- 
sued, he thought it would only be con- 
sistent with the tone he had throughout 
endeavoured to assume, if he said he 
would prefer not to press his Amend- 
ment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Ordered, That Mr. Speaker do issue his War- 
rant to the Clerk of the Crown to make out a 
new Writ for the electing of Members to serve 
in this present Parliament for the Borough of 
Stroud, in the room of Sebastian Stewart 
Dickinson, esquire, and Walter John Stanton, 
esquire, whose election has been determined to 
be void. 


SUPPLY. 
Order for Committee read. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 


‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


DWELLINGS OF WORKING PEOPLE IN 
LONDON.—RESOLUTION. 

Mr. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH, in 
rising to call the attention of the House 
to the urgent importance of the problems 
connected with the present condition and 
future improvement of the dwellings of 
working people in London, and to the 
memorials on this subject lately pre- 
sented to Her Majesty’s Government by 
the Royal College of Physicians and by 
the Council and Dwellings Committee 
of the Charity Organization Society (Ses- 
sional Paper, Nos. 118 and 127); and 
to move— 
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“ That, in the opinion of this House, a neces. 
sity exists for some measure that will provide 
for the improvement of the poorest classes of 
dwellings in London, and that this question 
demands the early attention of Her Majesty’s 
Government,” 
said: * I can say with perfect sincerity 
and earnestness that I regret that such 
an important subject has not fallen into 
abler hands than mine, and I must ex- 
plain to the House briefly how it comes 
to pass that this subject is in my charge. 
Some time ago, in the late Parliament, 
I drew the attention of the House on 
more than one occasion to the state of 
our system of water supply in London; 
and’ I became conscious from the study 
of that subject of the great difficulties 
which stood in the way of any reform 
on account of the very defective condi- 
tion of a large proportion of the poorer 
habitations. Last year, at the com- 
mencement of the Session, in common 
with many other Membersof both Houses 
of Parliament, I received an invitation 
from the Charity Organization Society 
to serve on a Committee appointed to 
inquire into the state of the dwellings of 
the poor. It was in the course of the 
deliberations of that Committee, and in 
consequence of the evidence which was 
laid before us, that I became aware of 
the real magnitude and national impor- 
tance of this question. And, after 
waiting to see whether any other Mem- 
ber of the House would bring it for- 
ward, I determined with the concurrence 
of that Committee, to give Notice of the 
Resolution which I am now about to 
move. Moreover, the two memorials to 
which I call attention have been pre- 
pared and presented to the Government 
—one by the Royal College of Physi- 
cians, the other by the Charity Organi- 
zation Society; and these have been 
followed by a correspondence in some of 
the public journals, which appeared to 
me to bring the subject into so ripe a 
condition that it might be promptly 
dealt with by Parliament. If I needed 
any justification of the course I am now 
pursuing, in asking the attention of the 
House to this question, I should find it 
in the speeches of right hon. Gentlemen 
on the opposite benches. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department (Mr. Cross), 
in introducing his Licensing Bill the 
other day, dwelt earnestly on the neces- 
sity which existed for improved habita- 
tions for working people. Again, the 
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right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer (Sir Stafford Northcote), 
in explaining his Budget, used language 
on this subject which led one to hope 
that he was about to sketch out some 
measure by which the long-wished-for 
result of improving the dwellings of the 
working classes might be achieved. To 
go back a very little further, Lord 
Derby, in his speeches in the North of 
England, has repeatedly called attention 
to these sanitary questions. And the 
right hon. Gentleman who is now at the 
head of Her Majesty’s Government, in 
laying down his programme at Man- 
chester, adopted as his motto—‘‘ Sanitas 
Sanitatum, omnia Sanitas.” However, 
the right hon. Gentleman confined him- 
self to words, and the country is now in 
expectation of the acts which ought to 
follow on those words. Sir, if it should 
be the good fortune of the Government 
who now occupy those benches to legis- 
late wisely on sanitary matters, espe- 
cially as regards the habitations of the 
working classes in London, they will not 
only confer enduring benefit on the 
metropolis, but will surround their 
names with lustre, and the history of 
their Administration with credit. If 
hon. Members wish to have an au- 
thoritative statement with regard to 
the special needs of London for im- 
provement of the dwellings of the work- 
ing classes, I will refer them to a Report 
en and presented in 1865, by Mr. 

imon, then the Medical Officer to the 
Privy Council and now to the Local Go- 
vernment Board, in which he named 
numerous towns in which the poorer 
houses were practically unfit for human 
habitation, but said that they were worst 
of all in London and five other towns— 
Bristol, Merthyr, Newcastle, Plymouth, 
and Sunderland. To step down from 
that very high authority to the very 
humble authority of the Member who is 
now addressing the House, I have made 
it my business during the past few weeks 
to visit various parts of London and to 
see for myself to what extent the evil 
existed. Amongst other parts, I have 
been to courts in the neighbourhood of 
Holborn, pretty nearly all over the 
pe of St. Giles, through the neigh- 

ourhood of Drury Lane, and also 


through one of the very worst portions 
of London—the district called Bedford- 
bury—but which I hope hon. Members 
will not connect with the name of the 
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Duke of Bedford, whose property is of 
a very different character. I could not 
describe to the House the full details of 
what I saw in the course of my visit to 
those localities. Hon. Members in 
taking short cuts through the town, as, 
for instance, in the neighbourhood of 
Lincoln’s Inn, may, perhaps, see places 
in which they walk be very sorry to 
have to reside; but I do not think that 
they have any real idea of the character 
of large masses of the dwellings which 
exist in our immediate neighbourhood, 
nor is any such idea possessed by 99 out 
of ‘every 100 of the wealthy inmates of 
luxurious West End houses. Sir, I my- 
self had no better knowledge of the 
true state of the homes of thousands of 
the people who live around us until I 
visited some of them recently. I will 
just tell the House two or three of the 
things which I saw during my excursions 
into these comparatively .unknown re- 
gions. In the first place, there are a 
great many courts which are not only 
extremely narrow in themselves, but are 
approached by tunnels passing under 
other houses. These houses close one 
end of the court, and the other end is 
also completely closed up, so that it is 
impossible that the houses in the court 
should have any ventilation. There are 
other houses which are built back to 
back, so that no air can pass between 
them. There are other houses which 
are, perhaps, even worse than these, 
because, though a very narrow space is 
left between their backs, this space is 
almost dark, and at its base is filled with 
everything that is filthy and abominable; 
consequently the air that enters these 
dwellings from the rear is anything but 
pure, and is constantly liable to be laden 
with the most offensive odours, and with 
the germs of disorder and disease. 
There are some houses the fronts of 
which look closely upon the backs of the 
opposite houses, and hon. Members can 
easily imagine what must be the conse- 
quence of that arrangement, because, of 
course, the sanitary offices—if the term 
‘sanitary’? can be properly applied to 
them-—of all the opposite houses are 
immediately under their windows. The 
construction of these houses is anti- 
quated and utterly bad. Possibly some 
hon. Members would be surprised to 
learn that among the mischiefs of which 
complaint has to be made are the fol- 
lowing :—I saw a row in Bedfordbury 
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that is entirely built of wood ; and many 
of the houses in the neighbourhood of 
Drury Lane are built of mere lath and 
plaster. Not only must such dwellings 
be dirty and unfit for human habitation, 
but in the event of a fire breaking out 
during a strong wind, it is quite impos- 
sible to say where the consequences 
might end. Many of the houses I have 
described, and probably all of them, 
were built before any Building Act 
existed for London. We have now a 
Building Act for the Metropolis, the 
defects in which I am glad to see we are 
to attempt to remedy ty the Bill which 
the hon. and gallant Member who re- 
presents the Metropolitan Board of 
‘Works (Colonel Hogg) has brought in. 
When the houses to which I refer were 
built, no sanitary arrangements of any 
kind were enforced. The dwellings were 
often erected:in back yards and in 
gardens; and, consequently, the means 
of approach to them were most inconve- 
nient and most inadequate. [The hon. 


Member having read a vivid description 
of the condition of some districts of the 
metropolis — “places unfit for human 
habitation—places in which by common 


consent even moderately healthy life 
is impossible to human dwellers,” —from 
the 8th Report of the Medical Officer 
of Privy Council, 1865, page 13; and 
similar testimony to the state of things 
existing in 1874 by the Medical Officer of 
Health of the Whitechapel District Board 
of Works and the Medical Officer of 
Health of St. Marylebone proceeded to 
say |—Now, with respect to these poorest 
houses in London — they fall under 
two heads—they are either improvable 
or they are unimprovable. The houses 
which fall under the following category 
may be considered past all improvement. 
First of all, those which stand back to 
back, or in so confined a space as to be 
incapable of free ventilation ; secondly, 
those old tumble-down houses which are 
not worth spending money upon ; thirdly, 
those that are built of wood or of lath 
and plaster; and fourthly, such as are 
incapable of having proper sanitary ar- 
rangements provided for them, one for 
every family, or at least one for every 
two or three families. Well, in what I 
have been describing to the House, I 
have been describing large areas avail- 
able as sites for building improved 
dwellings for the working classes; for 
all those great spaces which are now 
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covered by those bad dwellings could 
shortly be made use of if they were 
cleared, and would be made use of, if 
Parliament said clearly that they should 
be used for proper habitations for the 
poor. But there is another class of sites 
which exists in London, and in referring 
to them I shall appeal to the authority 
of my hon. Friend the Member for 
Maidstone (Sir Sydney Waterlow), the 
late Lord Mayor of London, who has 
identified himself so honourably with 
the movement for providing better habi- 
tations for the poor, and who can tell 
the House more than I can with respect 
to this subject. In April, 1872, in a 
letter which he wrote to The Daily News, 
he described the existence in London of 
large waste places, and explained what 
a mistake it was that they should exist, 
for the sake not only of the people who 
live in them, but of the owners of the 
adjoining property. This is what he 
describes in April, 1872. 


“Commercial Street—Shoreditch to White- 
chapel—was opened in 1852; Southwark Street 
in 1862; and in both streets large plots of land 
still remain uncovered. The new Farringdon 
Road is another case in point. It was opened in 
1858, and very little of the surplus land has yet 
been built upon. The frontages are from one 
end to the other almost a dreary waste ; the loss 
in the interest of the money alone amounts to 
nearly the whole of the principal ; so that even 
were the land to be now sold for double what it 
would have fetched in 1858, the Corporation 
would only just recoup the loss sustained by this 
14 years waiting. Meanwhile other and more 
serious losses have been going on. The district 
has lost the whole value of the parochial rates 
and taxes which would have been paid on in- 
habited houses; it has lost the increased value 
on the surrounding property which increased 
trade would have brought.” 


Now, if any hon. Member will walk 
through Farringdon Street and near the 
Holborn Viaduct, he will still see large 
spaces of this kind surrounded by build- 
ings ; these spaces lying waste, to the in- 
jury not only of the Corporation or other 
persons who may own the land, but of 
the occupiers of surrounding property, 
the shopkeepers, the ratepayers, and 
above all, of the working classes, who 
are living over-crowded in the neigh- 
bouring parts of London. I have a 
letter which was kindly addressed to me 
by the Surveyor of the Trustees of Mr. 
Peabody, which shows that there also 
exist other sites, some of the class I first 
mentioned, some of the class I last men- 
tioned, and some partly of the one class 
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and partly of the other, which though 
they exist cannot be obtained by those 
anxious to build for the working classes. 
I think I am justified in ms Koa this 
statement. to the House, coming as it 
does with all the authority of the Peabody 
Trustees. The letter says— 

“There are many large sites in and around 
London, suitable for dwellings for working men, 
and such sites have been in the market for 
years unsold, simply because the price asked is 
far above the value. I knowof one ir Lambeth 
for sale since 1868, in which year I offered a 
fair price for the Peabody Trust. There are 
now unsold several suitable sites in Westmin- 
ster, one in Goswell Street, one in Whitechapel, 
one in City Road; land in Westminster little 
used belonging to trustees who cannot sell with- 
out compulsory powers; land in Paddington 
kept in a useless state by an old man quite inca- 
pable of dealing with his property, and this land 
is in a situation much wanting help with clean 
houses; a property in Westminster consisting of 
two plots of land, both too small to be dealt with 
separately, but having some of the worst houses 
in Westminster between the plots. These 
houses cannot be purchased without compulsory 
powers.” 

The statement which I have quoted 
shows the existence of sites to a large 
extent which might be used for the 
purpose of building proper dwellings for 
the poor, There are other spaces also 
which might be made available, where, 
under the Artizans’ and Labourers’ 
Dwellings Act, 1868, passed by my hon. 
Friend the Member for Finsbury (Mr. 
W. M. Torrens), the Medical Officers of 
Health have stepped in and have moved 
the vestries to demolish buildings unfit 
for habitation. In some of these places 
sites have been cleared, and still remain 
cleared, without being made useful or 
productive for any purpose. I saw one 
of these properties. belonging to the 
Foundling Hospital, in Bloomsbury, 
near Russell Square, which scarcely can 
be utilized, partly because there are not 
proper approaches, and partly because, 
though 2 na large, it is not suffi- 
ciently extensive to be made use of by 
the Peabody Trustees or others, unless 
compulsory powers could be obtained 
over the adjoining property. In this 
space, when I saw it the other day, there 
were heaps .of offensive refuse thrown 
from the neighbouring houses, and the 
vestry were employing several men— 
naturally not without expense to the 
ratepayers—to clear the rubbish away. 
I think, then, I have shown the House 
that there exists in London a plentiful 
supply of sites which might be used for 
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the purpose of erecting good dwellings ; 
sites at present occupied by houses unfit 
for habitation; sites which cannot be 
turned to account in consequence of the 
too high prices asked for them by their 
owners, and sites too small to be made 
available themselves, because there are 
no compulsory powers of dealing with 
adjacent property. I purpose now to 
show that there exists in London a large 
demand for such sites. The trustees of 
Mr. Peabody, whose name—although he 
was not a native of this country—must 
always be mentioned as that of one of 
the greatest benefactors that our me- 
tropolis has ever had, not only inform 
me, in the letter I have quoted to the 
House, that they have been endeavour- 
ing, without success, to get the sites I 
have mentioned ; but they state in their 
last report that, out of a total fund of 
£578,000—including all the bequests of 
Mr. Peabody, and such profits as have 
already been received from the dwell- 
ings they have built, while they have 
spent on land £102,000, and £198,000 
on buildings, making £300,000 in all— 
they have still left about £278,000 
available for the purposes of the trust. 
There can be no doubt that the trustees 
of Mr. Peabody would lose no time in 
employing that money, if they could 
only meet with the sites which they want, 
and yet I have shown to the House that 
such sites exist in great quantity. Then, 
I am told by my hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Maidstone, who will second my 
Motion, that his company have refused 
money which they would be glad to put 
to use if they could only get sites. The 
great difficulty is to obtain sites, andif my 
right hon. Friend opposite (Mr. Cross) 
sees his way to get over that difficulty, I 
have no doubt the demands on the part 
of philanthropists, semi-philanthropists, 
and those who desire to build for their 
own private gain, will do the rest. Ifmy 
right hon. Friend would only bring the 
supply to the demand, he would do a 
great and most useful work. I am told 
by the secretaries of other societies and 
companies that their hands are tied be- 
hind them, that they are crippled for 
wantofland. Well, then, here we have 
this plentiful supply of sites, and this de- 
mand for sites, and the question is how to 
bring this demand to touch the supply. 
Itreminds me of cases which used to in- 
terest me very much when I was a stu- 
dent of chemistry. When you have ap- 
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parently in close contact two substances 
which have a strong affinity for each 
other, they may remain in contact for 
yearsand years without any union taking 
place ; but once apply heat or the elec- 
tric spark, or some other power which 
will bring them into more than mere me- 
chanical contact, and you set up an 
action of an interesting and important 
character. That electric force can only 
be applied in this case by the action of 
Parliament. [The hon. Member having 
referred to the various Acts connected 
with the Public Health passed since the 
outbreak of cholera in 1831 said]: Inow 
come tothe Act which is of most impor- 
tance in reference to this discussion—I 
mean the Act passed by my hon. Friend 
the Member for Finsbury (Mr. W. M. 
Torrens) in 1868, and called the Arti- 
zans’ and Labourers’ Dwellings Act. 
The Bill, as passed by the House of 
Commons, contained provisions for four 
purposes—compulsory repair, demoli- 
lition, compensation, and rebuilding. 
In the House of Lords, the last two 
provisions were struck out, and conse- 
quently the Act provides only for com- 
pulsory repair, and for the demolition of 


dwellings unfit for human habitation. 
Yet this Act has been of great value. In- 
deed, I did not fully realize its value 
until the other day, when I went through 
the parish of St. Giles, where Dr. Ross, 
the Medical Officer of the Vestry, has put 
the Act into force with considerable 


vigour and courage. About 100 houses 
have been improved or demolished in 
his district. The Act has been also em- 
ployed with effect in Marylebone, Clerk- 
enwell, Islington, Holborn, St. Luke’s, 
Whitechapel, Mile End Old Town, and 
other parishes. It may be worth while 
to point out how the Act may be consi- 
derably improved. Not only should the 
powers of rebuilding, which the House 
of Lords unfortunately expunged, be 
restored in some form by new legislation, 
but the experience of Dr. Ross in en- 
forcing the Act induces him to offer 
these practical suggestions :—First, the 
Medical Officer, in addition to the Re- 
port required by the Act, should be 
directed to detail the grounds upon 
which his opinion is based; and, se- 
condly, the report of the Medical Officer 
of Health, condemning certain houses 
as unfit for human habitation, should be 
forwarded to the Local Government 
Board, in order that a Medical Inspec- 
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tor may examine the premises, and report 
thereon, previous to the reference to the 
Surveyor of the local authority. The 
medical officers of health are in the ser- 
vice of the vestries, and the members of 
the vestries are, to a large extent, pro- 
perty owners; and yet it is to these 
vestries that the medical officer of health 
has to make his report that property is 
unfit for human habitation, and ought 
tobe demolished. The effect of adopt- 
ing the suggestion would be that the 
report of the medical officer would be 
made with much greater confidence. At 
present, he sometimes shrinks from con- 
demning places which are unfit for human 
habitation because he knows his report 
will be unsupported when it comes before 
a body who, naturally enough, will be 
somewhat prejudiced in favour of the 
supposed rights of their own property. 
If he were supported by an Inspector of 
the Local Government Board, he would 
have more confidence in recommending 
the resort to the measures now authorized 
by what is known as Torrens’s Act. 
There are other respects in which the 
Act will not work efficiently. A medical 
officer of health shrinks from condemning 
sen because, in the first place, he 
ows there is no power to re-construct. 
That isa fault which might have been 
avoided by passing the provisions of the 
Act that were rejected by the House of 
Lords. Further, the medical officer knows 
that the site of the property, if it were 
condemned, could not be utilized for any 
purpose unless adjoining property could 
be dealt with as well; but that may not 
be unfit for human habitation, and there- 
fore he is not able to condemn it. He 
knows that if the houses to be condemned 
are demolished, the site will remain 
vacant and no property will be erected. 
This points to the necessity of some 
powers for obtaining neighbouring pro- 
perty, even though it be not of a charac- 
ter to render it unfit for human habita- 
tion. We have now seen sufficiently 
what Acts have been passed by the 
Legislature in recent years, and I pass 
on to show what precedents exist to 
guide us in the future, and what circum- 
stances there are to encourage us. To go 
at once to the root of the matter, I point 
to the examples of Glasgow and Kdin- 
burgh, and what has been done in those 
laces. When I was a member of the 
ommittee of the Charity Organization 
Society, one of the ‘most interesting 
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meetings was that at which the Lord 
Provost of Glasgow, the City Architect, 
and the Town Clerk attended to give 
evidence of what they had been able to 
do in Glasgow. They obtained, in 1866, 
an Act called the City Improvement Act. 
Before the eg of that Act, the Lord 
Provost told us the City of Glasgow was 
even more crowded than London was. 
There were 50,000 people huddled to- 
gether on 80 acres, which made 600 to 
the acre, while. in Westminster, a very 
crowded part of London, the popu- 
lation is 235 to the acre. How did the 
Corporation propose to deal with this 
evil, and how did Parliament enable 
them to deal with it? The Corporation 
deposited plans of the parts of the town 
they desired to improve, and they ob- 
tained power to borrow a million and a- 
quarter of money. They were em- 
powered to pull down all the places 
which were shown in these deposited 
plans, and to rebuild upon the sites thus 
obtained, or ‘sell them for the purpose 
of being built upon. .They were also 
empowered to levy a 6d. rate. They 


did not find this necessary for more than 
a year; they had a 4d. rate for two 


years, then a 3d. one, and now, I think, 
it is reduced to 2d. The Corporation 
did not use their power to rebuild except 
to a very limited extent. In order not 
to discourage speculators and prevent 
their stepping in to do what was neces- 
sary, the Corporation exercised their 
powers of re-constructing in only two 
cases; they built two lodging-houses for 
500 people, which are quite modelsof their 
kind, and which have paid 10 per cent. 
The rest of the building operations have 
been conducted throughout by private 
agencies which came at once to the aid 
of the trustees, and acted readily under 
certain prescribed restrictions of sanitary 
construction. One provision in the 
Glasgow Act prevented the removal of 
more than 500 persons at once without a 
certificate from the Sheriff that accom- 
modation for the number removed was 
obtainable in the neighbourhood. Fol- 
lowing the example of Glasgow, the 
people of Edinburgh were induced, in 
1867, by Dr. William Chambers, to ob- 
tain an Act which enabled the Corpora- 
tion to borrow £350,000, restricted them 
to removing 500 people at a time, and 
gave power to spend £10,000 in re- 
building. They exercised this power 
by building a block of 36 houses, con- 
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sisting of flats, which were eagerly pur- 
chased by working men, at prices vary- 
ing from £170 to £185. Liverpool, in 
1864, obtained a special Act, called the 
Sanitary Amendment Act, which was on 
the same basis as Torrens’s Act-—subse- 
quently passed for London and other 
towns—but the Liverpool Bill contained 
the principle of compensation, which 
was struck out of the hon. Member for 
Finsbury’s Bill in the House of Lords, so 
that Liverpool possesses a power of which 
the authorities of London are deprived. 
Let me state very briefly what have been 
some of the results of this legislation. 
I will restrict what I have to say to the 
Glasgow case. The results in Glasgow 
have been veryremarkable with reference 
to crime. The total number of crimes 
have singularly diminished. According 
to the Report of Captain McCall, Chief 
Constable of the City, for the year 1871, 
the number of houses of an immoral 
kind have been reduced from 204 to 50. 
Captain McCall adds— 

“T should consider that I fell short of my 
duty were I not to acknowledge that the opera- 
tions of the City Improvement Trustees and the 
Directors of the City Union Railway Company, 
have contributed to the results. Through these 
operations the city has been cleared of the foulest 
dens of vice and profligacy, and their occupants 
have been scattered among a population breath- 
ing a purer moral atmosphere.” 


I have also got the statistics of what has 
been done with regard to the number of 
dwellings which have been removed in a 
return by Mr. Nichol, Secretary to the 
Improvement Trustees. The return is 
dated the 14th April, 1874, and states 
that— 


“The number of dwellings in the central dis- 
trict of Glasgow removed by the Improvemen 
Trustees within the last six years was 3,085 
(allowing five to a family, 15,425 persons). The 
number in the same district removed by the 
City Union Railway Company represents 8,000 
inmates, giving a total of 23,425.” 

I take it, therefore, that what has been 
done in Glasgow may be pointed to as, 
at least, a hopeful precedent, when we 
come to consider the way in which we 
are proposing to deal with the evils that 
exist in London. I know it will be said, 
and I admit, that the cases of Glasgow 
and London are very different. The case 
of London is, in many respects, totally 
different from that of any other town in 
the Kingdom. No doubt, very greatly 
improved legislation is required with 
reference to the dwellings of the labour- 
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ing classes in every town of the Kingdom ; 
but with respect to London it is particu- 
larly so, and I admit that here in Lon- 
don we cannot follow altogether the 
example of Glasgow in one particular. 
We cannot meet the necessities of the 
case by erecting dwellings in the suburbs 
in the stead of those demolished in the 
City. The suburbs of London are so 
much farther removed from the centre 
than those of other towns, that at least 


those people whose work is not at regular 
times cannot live in the suburbs and fol- 
low their occupations too. Those, for 


instance, who have regular work between 
fixed hours in the morning and the even- 
ing, who do not work extra hours and 
who have sufficient means to enable 
them to go to and fro by railway, and 
to bear the increased expense of taking 
their mid-day meal apart from their 
wives and families, these may benefit by 
living in the suburbs. But a large class 
who must take their work to their em- 
ployers at various uncertain hours—I 
might mention the case of tailors, for 
instance—and those who depend on hav- 
ing their mid-day meal with their fami- 
lies, and those whose wives or children 
earn money in town occupations, cannot 
go to dwellings in the suburbs. I may 
say parenthetically that it would be a 
misfortune in my estimation to have the 
large mass of working men toiling far 
from their homes all day while their 
families reside in the suburbs. Men 
would lead a working life quite distinct 
and apart from their home life. It isa 
happy thing for them to be able to re- 
turn to their families for their mid-day 
meal; and, where they cannot do that, 
to have the wife or child taking the 
dinner to the father, and sharing it with 
him. That would be materially affected 
by obliging the working classes to any 
great extent to avail themselves of rail- 
ways to travel to and from their work. 
I say, therefore, the case of Glasgow is 
very different in that respect from Lon- 
don, where the centre of the town is so 
far distant from the suburbs. But there 
is this similarity, that there existed in 
Glasgow large districts where the build- 
ings were overcrowded, where the sani- 
tary arrangments were bad, which were 
perfect rookeries of crime, disease, and 
every kind of disorder, and which could 
only be got rid of by demolition. And 
we have the same evil to deal with in 
London as in Glasgow. It may, there- 
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fore, be profitable, and it is not uninte- 
resting to examine what has been done. 
What is it that we propose to do in Lon- 
don? What is it that the memorials which 
have been presented to the Government 
by the College of Physicians and the Cha- 
rity Organization Society point to? They 
both point to compulsory powers being 
obtained by local authorities for acquir- 
ing building sites for working people by 
the demolition of dwellings unfit for 
human habitation. And though I should 
not presume to sketch in detail a plan 
by which this course may be adopted, I 
think I need only point to one or two 
facts to show that we are, in some re- 
spects, in a better position than Glasgow 
for giving such compulsory powers. The 
first respect in which I think we stand 
in a better position is, that we have in 
our employment medical officers who are 
ready and competent to report, in ac- 
cordance with the hon. Member for Fins- 
bury’s Act, that the houses to be re- 
moved are unfit for human habitation. 
That smooths away a great many diffi- 
culties ; their powers being applied only 
to the class of houses unfit for human 
habitation. Sites would thus be ob- 
tained, not at an unfair, but at their 
real value. People who had allowed 
their property to get into a bad condi- 
tion, and who kept it in a bad condition, 
would not be able to extort the aito- 
gether improperly high prices they now 
obtain for such property. In another 
respect I think we should stand better 
than in Glasgow for the exercise of 
these powers; the Metropolitan Board 
of Works, if entrusted with such func- 
tions, can issue stock at the moderate 
rate of 3} per cent, and are thus en- 
abled to das money much more 
cheaply than the Glasgow authorities 
could find their £1,250,000. But I 
must come to the main difficulty in that 
part of the proposal which seeks to con- 
fer these powers on certain authorities 
in London. It is objected that we have 
not got in London a great active reform- 
ing Municipal Corporation like that of 
Glasgow, with powers extending to the 
whole of the town, and directly repre- 
senting its inhabitants; and that, no 
doubt, is true. I say, without disguise, 
in presence of my hon. and gallant 
Friend the Chairman of the Metropolitan 
Board, that I am one of those who call 
themselves municipal reformers, and who 
look forward to having some day a real 
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municipal government for London. I 
am not satisfied with the Metropolitan 
Board of Works; and I hope the time 
will come when we shall have a directly 
representative Corporation governing the 
whole of the metropolis, and replacing 
existing bodies. But I do not think we 
ought to delay improving the dwellings 
of the poor till this reform takes place ; 
and I do not shrink at all from saying 
that I think the proper course for the 
Government and we er to pursue 
is to invest the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, and the noble Corporation which 
presides over the City, with compulsory 
powers for this purpose, similar to those 
given to the Corporation of Glasgow. 
Let me say to anyone who distrusts the 
Metropolitan Board of Works at once— 
Suppose they donot exercise these powers 
wisely, or if they do not exercise them 
at all—at the worst, what will be the 
result? The powers will be ready at 
hand for those who must be appointed 
their successors, if they neglect their du- 
ties. If the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, possessing these powers of deal- 
ing with this great mischief, do not avail 
themselves of them, so much the worse 
for the Board. If they do avail them- 
selves of them, proving in that respect a 
reforming body so far as their powers 
extend, I shall be ready to reconsider 
my distrust of a body, elected as the 
Board of Works is, and to give them 
credit for what they have done. It will 
be a great opportunity for them. If 
they avail themselves of it, so much the 
better for them ; if they do not, so much 
stronger will the argument be for that 
of which I am an advocate—the forma- 
tion of a real municipal government for 
London. If we give these powers to the 
Metropolitan Board of Works, and if 
they do not properly exercise them, we 
shall be enabling those who may here- 
after take their place, if it be necessary 
some other body should supersede them, 
we shall be enabling their successors as 
soon as they come into office to avail 
themselves of these facilities, and do in 
earnest the good work we wish them to 
do. With respect to the necessity of 
these compulsory powers, I think 1 have 
yet one point to show. The Peabody 
Trustees and the Building Companies 
and Societies, when they succeed in ob- 
taining land on which to build, are fre- 
quently very much hampered for want 
of power to deal with some buildings ad- 
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joining what they acquire. A remark- 
able example of the damage done from 
want of compulsory powers occurred on 
the southern side of the river. The 
trustees of Mr. Peabody acquired from 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, at a 
fair price, a large and convenient site, 
and they erected lofty buildings upon it. 
There was, however, a strip of miserable 
property held by several owners, and 
overlooking the trustees’ land, which 
they took steps to acquire. This pro- 
perty contained a public-house. When 
the owners found out who wanted 
their property, they asked prices so 
outrageous that the trustees, after con- 
siderable delay, were obliged to give up 
their proposal to purchase, and thus to 
a great extent neutralize the good they 
proposed to do. When it was found 
that the trustees did not feel themselves 
justified in giving the sums demanded, 
and after the new buildings were begun, 
several of the owners of this adjoining 
property commenced proceedings in 
Chancery. In the case of the public- 
house, which was a leasehold for about 
18 years, at a rent of £60, it was stated 
by the lessee in Court that it cost £1,600 
some years before. Yet before any 
proceedings were taken the trustees were 
asked to give £4,000 for this lease. The 
owner of this property was so anxious to 
press the trustees to buy his property 
that he brought an action against them 
for loss of light, and it was unfortunately 
decided in his favour. The Court gave 
judgment for £200, and this, with costs, 
inflicted a loss upon the trustees of prob- 
ably £400. Much worse than this was 
the lasting loss inflicted upon the trus- 
tees by the proximity of this low and 
miserable property. It will remain there 
a nest of disease and probably of crime, 
interfering with the comfort and useful- 
ness of the new and excellent buildings, 
because the trustees were unable to ac- 
quire it on anything like fair and reason- 
able terms. It may be said that what I 
am recommending is virtually a proposal 
to rebuild London out of the rates. I 
beg to say, however, that I propose 
nothing of the kind. I do not propose 
to rebuild London, or any part of 
London, out of the rates, nor should I 
think of offering any arguments in favour 
of such a scheme. Ali that I should 
propose would be that land should be 
bought by the Metropolitan Board of 
Works under powers similar to those 
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conferred upon the Corporation of Glas- 
gow. The land thus bought by the 
Metropolitan Board of Works would be 
again sold or leased by them at little or 
noloss. The loss—if any—would alone 
come out of the rates. It might be de- 
sirable to give powers to the Metro- 
politan Board of Works, as was done 
in the Edinburgh Act, to rebuild toa 
certain extent. The greater part of the 
building, however, would be effected by 
private enterprise. All that is wanted is 
to enable private builders and philan- 
thropic persons to meet the demand that 
exists for a better description of dwell- 
ings. If suitable sites were provided, 
private enterprise would do the rest. 
The Memorial of the Charity Organiza- 
tion Society suggests that— 

“To provide against contingencies it would be 
expedient that these bodies should themselves 
have the power of rebuilding in certain excep- 
tional cases and under proper limitations,” 
the limitations referred to being those of 
the Edinburgh Act—restricting the right 
to rebuild within a definite outlay. It 
might be useful, as at Glasgow, to build 
some satisfactory common lodging-houses 
as models, and there can be little doubt 
that they would pay, as those at Glasgow 
give a return of 10 per cent. My pro- 
posal then is not to rebuild London out 
of the rates, but only to enable private 
enterprise to have scope for action— 
namely, to acquire at fair prices ground 
now inaccessible because of the protec- 
tion given by law to powerless, indiffe- 
rent, or unscrupulous owners or lease- 
holders. These compulsory powers are 
necessarily conferred both upon railway 
companies, and, in order to carry out 
street improvements, upon the Metro- 
politan Board of Works. Not a Session 
passes without powers being given to 
railway companies and various public 
bodies for this class of improvements ; 
and I shall be glad if any hon. Member 
will tell me why these powers should 
not be given for a matter of much 
greater national concern even than the 
construction of railways and the open- 
ing of more convenient thoroughfares— 
namely, for an object deeply affecting 
the welfare of the working classes. It 
will be necessary to meet the case of im- 
provable} buildings—of those dwellings 
which are not so bad as to require to be 
taken down, but which are packed so 
closely together to be unwholesome. 
Much has been done towards improving 
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this class of buildings, although there 
is often, I fear, a good deal of waste 
of money in improving dwellings which 
it would be better to take down alto- 
gether and rebuild. Many of these can- 
not be improved, and are not worth the 
large sums which have been expended 
on them. If you attempt to improve 
unimprovable dwellings—in the first 
place the result is not satisfactory as far 
as the dwelling is concerned, and in the 
next place it does not pay. The Asso- 
ciation inaugurated in 1844 by Lord 
Shaftesbury, to his great honour—the 
‘Society for Improving the Condition 
of the Labouring Classes”—has done 
an excellent work, of which I desire to 
speak with great respect. Another so- 
ciety, the London Labourers’ Dwellings 
Society, of which a constituent of my own, 
Dr. Greenhill, is the indefatigable and 
excellent Secretary, has done much to im- 
prove the dwellings of the working clas- 
ses in London ; whilst a sister Society of 
older date at Hastings (1857) has done 
similar work there under the guidance 
of the same Secretary. I have seen a 
large number of these dwellings which 
have been improved, but I am aware 
that one cannot fairly judge of the work 
that these associations have accom- 
— unless one had seen these places 

efore they were improved. I am afraid 
that a great many of the London im- 
proved dwellings, after all that has been 
done, are in an unsatisfactory condition. 
But others have been converted into fit 
dwellings for working men and their 
families; for example, in some cases 
chambers which were formerly occupied 
by barristers and persons of the higher 
classes, and which have been allowed to 
fall into a state of dilapidation, whilst 
occupied by a poorer class, have been 
repaired and drained, and again put 
into a fair sanitary condition. This is 
some of the good work that has been 
done by these associations. But that 
good work ought to be extended. It 
has been effected for the most part by 
benevolent societies; and, although I 
do not ask the Government itself to un+ 
dertake the repair and improvement of 
such better dwellings, I appeal to hon. 
Members and to the public to give to 
this movement the aid and encourage- 
ment it requires and deserves. Such an 
Act as that passed for Glasgow would 
enable us to deal with the worst parts 
of London, and with dwellings that are 
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unimprovable—and these I fear consti- 
tute the larger class—but it would leave 
much to be done in those parts of Lon- 
don which are capable of being im- 
proved. I must next speak of the work 
which is being done—in building im- 
proved habitations—by various societies 
and companies, some of a philanthropic 
character, others half re and 
half commercial, some of a purely com- 
mercial character, many of which were 
set on foot and are carried on by private 
individuals who have shown an example 
for others to follow. The oldest associa- 
tion that attempted the erection of model 
dwelling-houses was the Metropolitan 
Association, formed in 1841 for improv- 
ing the dwellings of the industrious 
classes. I have seen many of the 
dwellings of this association, which pro- 
vides already for about 4,000 inhabi- 
tants, and which, when its Farringdon 
Road buildings are complete, will have 
1,049 tenements or separate dwellings, 
of which only 20 are in old converted 
buildings. The dwellings of this asso- 
ciation are most excellent models to be 
followed by those individuals who may 
avail themselves of the sites which we 
may hope will be set free by the powers 
proposed to be given to the Corporation 
of London and the Metropolitan Board 
of Works. The trustees of Mr. Peabody 
have built several blocks of buildings of 
the most interesting and useful charac- 
ter, and which are largely in demand 
by the more provident of the working 
classes. The Company of which my hon. 
Friend the Member for Maidstone (Sir 
Sydney Waterlow) is the Chairman, has 
provided accommodation for no less than 
6,340 persons in its buildings. I must 
also refer to the Baroness Burdett Coutts, 
whose name should be mentioned with 
special honour in connection with her 
Columbia Square Buildings for working 
men and their families. Mr. Gibbs, in 
Rochester Buildings, near this House, 
has erected model dwellings for work- 
ing men which are well worthy of imi- 
tation. The Corporation of the City of 
London have done something in this 
direction, and the benevolent persons 
represented by Miss Octavia Hill have 
provided accommodation for 1,500 per- 
sons in their dwellings. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Recorder of London (Mr. 
Russell Gurney) should also be named 
among those who have been foremost 
in this good work. Imust now mention 
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one or two facts relative to the expe- 
rience of those who have attempted to 
provide better accommodation for work- 
ing men. One fact bears very much 
upon the necessity for compulsory powers, 
and it is that the associations I have re- 
ferred to have to pay such varying sums, 
such large sums in most cases, and such 
extortionate sums in other instances for 
the sites on which to erect their dwel- 
lings. I will mention some figures to 
show the varying amount of ground- 
rent which the companies find it neces- 
sary to levy per family per week in order 
to recoup themselves for the ground-rent 
under which they sit as owners of these 
buildings. In one of these buildings it 
is necessary to charge a ground-rent of 
1s. 1d. per family per week ; in another, 
ls. 6d. In one case this payment is as 
low as a 1}d.; in another it is 33d. The 
House will, I hope, realize that heavy 
ground-rents are the result of leaving 
these associations to obtain their sites at 
fancy prices; and that the consequence 
is that a working man with a family 
cannot in some blocks obtain the accom- 
modation which these associations pro- 
vide for him without beginning by paying 
1s. or 1s. 6d. a week for ground-rent, to 
which, of course, the rent of the rooms 
must be added. When the House duly 
considers this state of things, it will, I 
hope, see how very important it is that 
Associations formed for these benevolent 
purposes should obtain sites at such rea- 
sonable prices as arbitrators would fix. 
There is also another point in the ex- 
perience of these philanthropic pioneers 
which is instructive ; and that is, that on 
the sites that are cleared, where people 
have been living in an over-crowded 
state and in great misery, these associa- 
tions are able to house many more people 
than before, without any of the draw- 
backs of the former crowding. I have 
already stated that the population in 
Westminster numbers 235 to the acre. 
In the Farringdon Road Buildings the 
population will be about 1,600 to the 
acre, though nearly half the site is 
left uncovered for the purposes of re- 
creation and ventilation. Whilst the 
Metropolitan Association will have pro- 
vided for the unprecedented number of 
1,600 people to the acre, several associ- 
tions and companies are building blocks 
which will accommodate 1,000 to the 
acre. I ought also to mention the fact 
that there isa great demand for these 
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buildings. People have sometimes said 
that the working classes do not care to 
go and live in this new kind of habita- 
tion ; that they do not like to go upstairs 
and to live in flats. On the contrary, I 
find that, as soon as one of these blocks 
is constructed, there is immediately a 
great demand for tenements. In the 
Farringdon Road Buildings, for instance, 
although it will be four or five months 
before they will be completely ready for 
habitation, and although there will be 
accommodation for 253 families only, 
yet for this accommodation already no 
less than 275 applications have been re- 
ceived. And with respect to the Pea- 
body buildings, the number of applica- 
tions is still more largely in excess of 
the accommodation supplied, although 
that is, no doubt, partly due to the fact 
that in this case the tenements are let 
below their value. There is another 
fact to which I must allude, and that is 
the remarkably small loss that arises 
from the non-payment of rent. One 


would imagine that, owing to various 
causes, there would be frequent instances 
in which the rent would not be paid. 
But, in reality, the loss from this cause 


is very small. In the case of the Metro- 
politan Association, the gross rent re- 
ceivable amounted to £12,257 5s., andthe 
rent actually received was £12,082 11s. 
And that difference of £174 includes 
the loss arising from rooms empty dur- 
ing repairs or removals. These are 
very remarkable facts. And now I 
come to an important point, and it is 
one which can be spoken to with special 
authority by my hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Maidstone. The question is, 
whether the erection of these buildings 
is so profitable an investment as to tempt 
builders to step in? ‘Will these sites be 
taken up by people who desire to make 
profit on buildings for the working 
classes or not? I say most confidently 
they will, because my hon. Friend the 
Member for Maidstone, and others have 
set the example, and have shown that 
it is profitable to build these classes of 
dwellings. Let me state what the divi- 
dends are. In the case of the Metropo- 
litan Association, the dividends have 
been kept down. They were pioneers 
in the work, and all honour to them. 
But, owing to this circumstance, experi- 
ments were tried and mistakes made 
which naturally affected the dividends. 
But in spite of these experiments and 
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the losses which were incurred, they 
are now paying 4} - cent. They 
hope very soon to be able to pay 5 per 
cent. The Strand Buildings Company 
pays 5 per cent, and the London La- 
bourers’ Dwellings Society 5 per cent. I 
am told that one or two of the blocks 
erected by the Peabody Trustees pay 
4 per cent. The Improved Industrial 
Dwellings Company, the Company pre- 
sided over by my hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Maidstone, pays 5 per cent, and 
has done so from the very commence- 
ment. The dwellings built by the Cor- 
poration of the City of London pay 4 per 
cent, and those erected or improved by 
Mr. Ruskin, Lady Ducie, and the other 
persons whose good work is managed by 
Miss Octavia Hill, pay 5 per cent. Some 
companies, it must be admitted, have 
been failures; others have paid very 
little; but when wisely managed they 
have set an example which private in- 
dividuals aud speculators may follow, 
for they show that dividends at the 
rate of 5 per cent can be obtained. 
It would be unpardonable if I did not 
say a word or two on the demolitions 
which have been effected under powers 
obtained by Railway Bills and Bills for 
other public improvements, and with 
respect to the duty that devolves upon 
Parliament of seeing to these matters, 
and of insuring that the injustice and 
misery which have been inflicted in the 
past are not repeated in the future. I 
need not dwell at any length upon this 
subject, because it is so familiar to hon. 
Members, and because they know that 
railway after railway taken through 
London has displaced a very large num- 
ber of working people, who have thus 
had to find other habitations, and to 
over-crowd places already too full. Let 
me direct the attention of the House to 
the precedent laid down by the Metro- 
politan Street Improvement Act of 1872. 
When that Act was passed, there were 
Bills before Parliament which would 
demolish 1,152 houses and displace 
3,870 persons, nearly all of whom were ' 
working people. A clause was then in- 
troduced into it—very much, I believe, 
at the instance of the hon. Member for 
Maidstone—which obliged the Board of 
Works to set aside certain plots for 
dwellings of the poor, in connection with 
the clearances they made for streets. 
Now, I hope we shail insist in this House 
that similar clauses are inserted in Bills 
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which are attended by this mischief. 
I am very glad that the right hon. 
Gentleman the Home Secretary has 
taken one step in that direction in 
the case of the Midland Railway Bill 
of the present Session, and I hope he 
will take others. This is a matter that 
we ought not to leave to be dealt with 
in ‘‘another place.” The House of 
Lords’ Standing Order on the subject 
provides that before the second reading 
of any of these Bills takes place, a Re- 
turn shall be furnished of the number of 
houses it is proposed to pull down, and 
the number of persons it is proposed to 
remove under the compulsory powers to 
be given. This Standing Order has, no 
doubt, acted beneficially, but it is not 
enough; and we ought not to leave a 
matter of this kind to be dealt with in 
“another place.” We ought to deal 
with it ourselves. And not only ought 
we to know how many people are going 
to be displaced, but in passing such Bills 
we ought to see clauses inserted, which 
would compel the companies to provide 
space for accommodating an equivalent 
number of people to the number re- 
moved. But the evil does not arise 
solely from the conduct of the railway 
companies, and from the neglect of Par- 
liament to require due provision of sites 
for dwellings in their private Bills. Iam 
sorry to say that we, or the Government, 
in times past, have been guilty of similar 
mischief. I refer particularly to the 
clearance of the space for the new Law 
Courts. The space cleared was very 
large—it still lies void and vacant—and 
about 4,000 people were turned out, 
causing very great misery. I need only 
allude to that to show how careless we 
have been of the comfort and interests of 
the working classes. I regret to be in- 
formed, too, that some of the measures 
taken by the School Board of London 
have more recently inflicted similar mis- 
fortune on working people by dismissing 
them from their homes. In all these 
cases provision should be made for those 
who are displaced. I was going to for- 
tify myself upon this paint by some high 
authorities who refer to the results of 
Railway and Improvement Bills. But, 
Sir, I think the House is awakened to 
the necessity of doing its duty in these 
cases, and I do not think I need say any 
more on the subject. I shall, therefore, 
close what I have to say by moving the 
Resolution which stands in my name. 
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But, before I do so, I must not omit to 
draw the special attention of the House 
to the words of the memorial which has 
come before it with the high authority 
of the College of Physicians. It was 
presented to the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury, and ordered to be laid upon the 
Table of the House. They make this 
statement— 

“That it is well known to your Memorialists 
that overcrowding, especially in unwholesome 
and ill-constructed habitations, originates disease, 
leads to drunkenness and immorality, and is 
likely to produce discontent among the poorer 
portion of the population. That it is within the 
knowledge of your Memorialists that the whole- 
sale demolition of the houses inhabited by the 
poor which has been carried on of late years 
under various railway and improvement Acts, 
while it has been serviceable in removing many 
very bad streets and dwellings, has incidentally 
caused much distress to the persons displaced, 
and has almost uniformly driven them to crowd 
into neighbouring quarters, which were already 
as full as, or fuller than, was consistent with 
healthiness. That private enterprise is power- 
less to provide the fresh and improved house ac- 
commodation which is required for those who 
have been expelled from their former habitations, 
in addition to that which is called for by the 
constant increase of the population, by reason 
of the impossibility of securing suitable sites 
for building. Evensorich and powerful a body 
as the Trustees of the Peabody Fund has been 
repeatedly foiled in particular attempts to obtain 
land to build upon.” 


They conclude thus— 

“That your Memorialists believe that the 
mere enabling powers which are at present en- 
trusted to various authorities have proved, and 
must prove, insufficient to effect the desired 
object. That in the opinion of your Memo- 
rialists a remedy for these evils is urgently re- 
quired.” 

Sir, I need not again refer to the great 
dangers to the community at large from 
crime, from epidemic, from fire, arising 
out of the neglect of a great evil, nor to 
the far worse misery and degradation 
inflicted upon the poorest classes of the 
people by the existence of these wretched 
houses which, whilst they exist, are sure 
to be inhabited. I appeal to the Home 
Secretary not to confine himself to mere 
words in any reply he may make to what, 
at too great length and with insufficient 
ability, I have ventured to bring for- 
ward, but to tell us what will be his 
acts; to tell us that he intends to take 
the subject in hand and to carry through 
such a measure or such measures as the 
national urgency and importance of the 
subject imperatively demand. The time 
is past for admitting the evil and for de- 
claring that something must be done. 
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Let the right hon. Gentleman tell us 
what, in his opinion, ought to be done, 
and let him say that he intends to do it. 
The hon. Gentleman concluded by mov- 
ing his Resolution. 

Sr SYDNEY WATERLOW*, in 
seconding the Motion, said, I am glad 
to have an opportunity of saying a few 
words in support of the Resolution pro- 
posed by the hon. Member for Hastings. 
The subject is one in which I have taken 
the greatest interest for many years 
past. It has never been treated as a 
party question, and I trust never will 
be. On the contrary, from my own ex- 
perience, I have found that right hon. 
and hon. Members of this House, whe- 
ther sitting on the right or the left of 
the Chair, have rather vied with each 
other in their expression of sympathy 
with the object of the Resolution, and I 
trust that we may hope from this that it 
may be found acceptable to those who 
are present here to-night. I do not 
purpose to take up the time of the House 
by dwelling upon the evils of overcrowd- 
ing, or drawing a picture of the wretched 
habitations in the narrow courts and 
alleys of our metropolis, in which so 
many of our labouring population are 
compelled to reside. I say compelled to 
reside, because it is as important to the 
mechanic, the costermonger, and the 
huckster to reside near to the place of his 
employment and to the markets for his 
trade, as it is to the merchant, and per- 
haps more so, since the poor man cannot 
afford the daily cost of transit. The 
proof of this is found in the high prices 
paid for rooms near the centres of labour. 
I once asked a poor woman who pro- 
posed to remove from the outskirts into 
London, how she could afford the extra 
ls. or 1s. 6d. per week for their two 
rooms? She replied that she should 
save much more than 1s. 6d. per week 
when her husband could come home to 
his breakfast and dinner instead of 
taking it in a public-house. There can 
be no doubt that it is absolutely essential 
to the well-being of the community that 
the labouring population of our great 
metropolis should continue to reside near 
to their work. The cheap workmen’s 
trains and the tramway cars are, no 
doubt a great convenience, but only 
available where the head of the family is 
the sole bread-winner. If the earnings 
of the wife and the children form part of 
the weekly wages, the family must re- 
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side near their work. During the last 
quarter of a century efforts have been 
made by several philanthropic societies, 
public companies, and private individuals 
to lessen the evils of overcrowding and 
to improve the dwellings of the labour- 
ing class. Much good has, no doubt, 
been done by these means, and the rents 
of working-men’s houses would, but for 
these efforts have risen much higher even 
than they havedone. But these efforts do 
not reach the real evil. In very few cases 
have the building companies been able to 
purchase and remove the houses unfit for 
human habitation. As a rule there are 
such a variety of interests in this kind 
of property that it is impossible to 
clear any large site without compulsory 
powers, which ought, I think, to be ex- 
ercised only by a public authority. The 
philanthropic societies have, in fact, 
been working with their hands tied, and 
wretched houses unfit for human habi- 
tation remain as nests of fever and pes- 
tilence, foul blots on the face of our fair 
metropolis, doubling the rate of sick- 
ness and death among the occupants and 
spreading contagion throughout the im- 
mediate neighbourhood. I feel sure that 
we shall all agree that this state of things 
ought to be remedied, that this great 
and crying evil ought to be abated; the 
only question that I apprehend can be 
asked is, in what way can Parliament 
alleviate this evil without throwing too 
great a burden on the ratepayers, or 
dealing unfairly with the rights of pri- 
vate property? In what way can Par- 
liament assist in this work, which has 
hitherto been left so entirely to private 
philanthropy? What we ask is that this 
House, recognizing the local authority 
which the Metropolitan Board of Works 
and the City of London exercise over the 
districts under their control, should im- 
pose upon these two public bodies the 
responsibility and the duty of submit- 
ting to Parliament, from time to time, 
schemes for public improvements involv- 
ing the destruction of houses unfit for occu- 
pation, and the appropriation of the sites 
when cleared for the reconstruction of 
tenement-houses suitable for the labour- 
ing population, upon plans to be ap- 
proved by the local authority, in the 
manner provided by the Metropolitan 
Improvement Act of 1872. Notices 
would be given, and the various in- 
terests in the property would of course 
be dealt with in the same way as if it 
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were taken for a street improvement. I 
am quite prepared to admit that these 
improvements would throw some tem- 
porary burden on the ratepayers, a small 
annual charge which would, I think, be 
more than compensated by immediate 
and future advantages. The principle 
upon which such improvements would 
be carried out has been constantly re- 

cognized by Parliament. The Metro- 
- politan Board of Works have frequently 
applied to the House, and have obtained 
compulsory powers to make new streets 
in order to facilitate the circulation of the 
pedestrian and vehicular traffic of the 
metropolis, charging the cost on the 
ratepayers. If this charge is cheerfully 
borne, it can scarcely be doubted that 
an improvement calculated to ensure the 
better circulation of fresh air in the most 
crowded parts of our City, and the con- 
sequent reduction of the death and di- 
sease rate, could not be objected to. If we 
consider the figures for a few moments, 
we shall readily see that the annual 
charge will be very small. The present 
rateable value of property in the metro- 
polis is nearly £21,000,000. A rate of 
ld. in the pound will produce nearly 
£90,000, or sufficient to pay the interest 
on £2,000,000 and redeem the principal 
in 40 years. If the money was raised 
by issuing Metropolitan Consols at 3} 
per cent £2,000,000 would go a long 
way in paying simply the difference be- 
tween the purchase money of the land 
and the sum recovered on its resale, or 
the sale of the ground-rents. I venture 
to say, from many years’ experience of 
the subject, that £2,000,000, or a rate 
of 1d. in the pound for 40 years, applied 
in the mode suggested, would remove 
toa very large extent the houses in the 
metropolis at the present time unfit for 
human habitation. Having glanced at 
the probable cost, let us look at the re- 
turn to be derived from the outlay. The 
leading physicians of the metropolis, in 
the Memorial recently presented to the 
Prime Minister, expressed an unanimous 
opinion that the disease and death-rate 
among the labouring population were 
very largely me by the unhealthy 
condition of their houses. This state- 
ment has been constantly confirmed by 
the reports of the sanitary officers of the 
large metropolitan parishes, and is fully 
proved by the Registrar General’s Re- 
turns. These Returns show that in 1872 
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tropolis was 21°5 in the 1,000, while the 
mortality in the improved dwellings for 
the working classes was only 15°8 in the 
1,000. If we take the average over a 
longer period, we find that, in the eight 
years ending 1872, the death-rate in the 
metropolis was 24 in the 1,000, against 
16 in the 1,000 in the improved dwell- 
ings. The disease rate has been calcu- 
lated to be about double the death rate, 
that is to say, for every person dying 
there are two persons afflicted with acute 
disease, preventing them following their 
ordinary work. Now those who know 
anything of the causes of the increase of 
late years in the local taxation are well 
aware that it arises to some extent from 
the constantly increasing cost of the con- 
struction and maintenance of the asylums 
for the care of the sick poor under the 
control of the Metropolitan Asylums 
Board and the Central London Asylums 
Board. A reduction of the disease-rate 
to anything like the extent shown by 
the figures I have just given would soon 
recoup the proposed addition of 1d. in 
the pound. Should it, however, appear 
on a closer examination of the subject 
that rathermorethan 1d.inthepound was 
required to carry out the proposed im- 
provements, I venture to think that no 
better time could be selected than the 
present, when local taxation is proposed 
to be so largely relieved by the Budget 
of the present Session. Passing away 
from the mere pecuniary view of the 
question, I could appeal to the House to 
support this Motion upon higher and 
more forcible grounds. The people of 
this country are never tired of subscrib- 
ing money for the religious education of 
the poor. The whole country has re- 
cently been very properly taxed to pro- 
vide secular education for every child. 
I venture to say, without fear of contra- 
diction, that if the labours of the minis- 
ters of religion are to produce the hoped- 
for result, if the work of the school- 
masters and the school boards is to bring 
forth good fruit, the homes in which the 
working population in over-crowded 
cities are compelled to live must be im- 
proved. We, I fear, as a nation are too 
tp to consider our own civilization as ~ 
ar in advance of the civilization of other 
countries, and when we read of the in- 
difference with which the lives of human 
beings are sacrificed among barbarous 
nations, of the ruthless manner in which 
infants are placed in the baby towers of 
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the East, we are too apt to cry—‘“‘ Thank 
God! we are not as wicked as other na- 
tions ;’? but if the statements of our 
leading physicians, if the Returns of the 
Registrar General, are to be relied on, 
who can doubt that thousands of per- 
sons, and especially children under two 
years of age, die annually from pre- 
ventable causes? If this be true, I 
would ask the House to support the Re- 
solution, with the hope that some suit- 
able solution may be found for this great 
and important problem. If in the deal- 
ing with this question I have spoken too 
warmly or too strongly, I trust House 
will excuse me, and will attribute it to 
my great interest in the subject rather 
— any want of respect for the House 
itself. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “'That’’ to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“in the opinion of this House, a necessity exists 
for some measure that will provide for the im- 
provement of the poorest classes of dwellings in 
London, and that this question demands the 
early attention of Her Majesty’s Government,” 
—(Mr. Kay-Shuttleworth,) 


—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Cotonet HOGG said, he had pleasure 
in congratulating the hon. Member for 
Hastings (Mr. Kay-Shuttleworth) on 
the able manner in which he had brought 
that subject before the House. He 
could assure his hon. Friend that the 
Metropolitan Board was as anxious as 
ever it had been to do everything in its 
power to benefit the metropolis at large, 
and he certainly thought that nothing 
was of more importance than to endea- 
vour to improve the character of the 
dwellings of the poor. He had himself 
gone through some places so horrible 
that he did not know how human beings 
could dwell in them. His hon. Friend 
who had made the Motion wanted to 
bring sites to those who had a demand 
for them. There would, he should 
think, be no great difficulty in that. If 
people who wanted sites were willing to 
pay the money asked for them, they 
would get them. The Metropolitan 
Board had done something to procure 
sites, and he was now in communication 
with his hon. Friend (Sir Sidney Water- 
low) with a view to the occupation of 
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these sites as soon as possible. He was 
exceedingly anxiousthathishon. Friend’s 
company, or some other, should build 
new houses on those sites, so that the 
poor should not be driven away from 
the places in which they had been ac- 
customed to live ; but he wished to point 
out that in the Metropolitan Streets Act 
of 1872 there was a special clause pro- 
viding that whenever buildings were 
swept away from the poor neighbour- 
hoods, the lard should be reserved ; but 
all public bodies, when they had land to 
let, were bound to get a fair and proper 
recoupment for the ratepayers’ money. 
He was sorry his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Hastings did not seem to have 
confidence in the Metropolitan Board; 
but, nevertheless, the hon. Gentleman 
was ready to invest them with consider- 
able additional powers, so that it would 
appear that his hon. Friend’s actions 
indicated greater confidence than his 
words. The powers which the hon. 
Gentleman would confer would require 
to be used with the greatest possible 
caution, because, while one man might 
think a house ought to be pulled down, 
the owner might be of a very different 
opinion. He had not been deputed by 
the Metropolitan Board of Works to 
say what their views might be; but he 
could promise that if the House chose 
to give them any further powers, the 
Board would exercise them to the best 
of their ability. With regard to the 
district surveyors, it was not intended 
in the Bill he was about to introduce to 
abolish them ; but to make them more 
responsible to the Board in their respec- 
tive districts, while, with respect to the 
question of money, if the House granted 
the Board the necessary powers there 
would be no difficulty at all, for a few 
weeks since they had asked a loan of 
£2,000,000, and in six hours had been 
offered £22,000,000. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, that the 
object of the Motion which his hon. 
Friend (Mr. Kay-Shuttleworth) had 
supported with so much ability was to 
call upon Government to give their at- 
tention to that very important question, 
and to see whether they could not devise 
some means for remedying a great and 
admitted evil. He thought his hon. 
Friend had made out a case for legisla- 
tive action. The hon. Gentleman had 

rudently not sketched out any plan, it 
re clear that the Members of the Go- 
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vernment, no doubt, would be anxious 
to give their attention to the subject ; 
and with the power which they had 
both in that “House and in “another 
lace,” they were in a position to do so 
with effect. And then there was a bet- 
ter opportunity now than in former years 
for taking up the matter, which was 
clearly one that must be dealt with by 
the administrative Government. The 
evil must be a great one before a case 
could be made out for Government in- 
terference, and one would be glad that 
the matter could be left to the action of 
supply and demand. But, it must be 
admitted, such was the condition of the 
population that we could not expect 
them to be well housed unless something 
more was done. There could be no 
doubt about the existence of the evil, 
and the danger in which it put almost 
all the inhabitants of the metropolis, 
from the disease engendered by these 
miserable dwellings. His hon. Friend 


was quite right in stating that the time 
had come when compulsory powers 
must be given to some authority in the 
metropolis to pull down, and if obliged 
to do so, to build up again; although 


he shared in the belief that private 
benevolence and enterprize would step 
forward and build up that which was 
pulled down. They must all be grate- 
ful to the hon. Member for bringin 
this matter forward, for, as he sai 
before, a strong case had been made out 
for legislation, and, with the present 
local government of London, any addi- 
tional administrative responsibility must 
be cast upon the Corporation in the 
City, and outside it on the Metropolitan 
Board. The Government, with its pre- 
sent majority, was in a position to carry 
ameasure, and perhaps the Lords might 
be induced to reconsider their former 
decision, and to pass provisions for com- 
pulsory reconstruction, as well as de- 
molition. 

AtpermaN Sir JAMES LAWRENCE 
said, there was one subject which the 
hon. Member for Hastings (Mr. Kay- 
Shuttleworth) had not touched upon 
—namely, the influence of what he 
would term ‘vicious legislation’? with 
respect to the dwellings of the work- 
ing classes. At the time when the 
window tax was imposed, the effect 
of the tax was to cause a very large 
number of windows to be closed up 
m order to lighten the burden of 
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taxation in houses inhabited by poor 
families, and before its abolition he had 
visited houses where the staircases were 
in perfect darkness, not a ray of light 
being let in upon them, the consequence 
being that the means taken to shut out 
the light also shut out the air, and 
disease and misery were the result. He 
rejoiced when that tax was repealed ; 
but, unfortunately, another tax had been 
imposed which affected injuriously the 
dwellings of the poor, and had been the 
main cause of large spaces not being 
built upon. He referred to the house 
duty, which did not affect places where 
land was cheap, and where small houses 
could be built, but spaces in large 
towns, where land was dear for the 
grouping of houses. Although it was 
only 9d. in the pound to owners, it fell 
with the weight of 1s. or 1s. 6d. in the 
pound upon the occupier. To avoid 
that the Industrial Dwellings Company, 
in building their flats, made the ap- 
proach by an open staircase, for each set 
of tenements was then valued separately, 
and being under £20 escaped the duty, 
whereas were there an outside door for 
each building—that was, a group of 
flats—would be valued, and the value 
being over £20, it would be taxed ac- 
cordingly. It seemed a monstrous ano- 
maly that if anyone erected a dwelling 
to be laid out in flats, and if there were 
a front door, that structure would be 
liable to duty ; whereas, if a front door 
were omitted, it would not be subjected 
to the duty. Besides that, the open 
staircase created a great deal of annoy- 
ance to the police, who stated that it 
was a refuge to vagrants and to persons 
of loose character. As an easy method 
of dealing with a portion of this ques- 
tion, he would suggest that the Govern- 
ment should direct their assessors to 
assess each range of tenements sepa- 
rately, and thus all tenements under 
£20 a-year would be free from the house 
duty. The loss to the revenue would be 
very slight, but it would give a great 
impetus to those persons who wished to 
build on large vacant spaces. 

Mr. PRAED said, he wished to con- 
firm, from his own observation, what 
had been said of the dwellings of the 
London poor. The supply of dwellings 
for the working classes in London was 
utterly inadequate. The removal of a 
large number of houses to make way for 
the railways had driven the people into 
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other localities, and houses which had 
been built for one family were now occu- 
pied by six or seven, every room, even 
the cellar, being occupied by a family; 
not only that, but in too many instances, 
they were deficient in air, light, space, 
and water, and in everything that made 
life tolerable. That was mainly because 
the houses were owned by small pro- 
prietors who had invested their savings 
in the purchase, and who wished to get 
as much return for their money as they 
could, and who would make no repairs 
but such as were absolutely necessary to 
prevent the property tumbling down. 
For the rent paid for a single room by 
the poor in London a labourer in the 
country would get a cottage, a garden, 
and other conveniences. The advantages 
of providing improved dwellings for the 
artizan class in London would be very 
great. The public health would be im- 
proved and the poor rates reduced. 
Beyond that, the evil to be remedied 
was growing fast in consequence of the 
demolition of houses occupied by the 
working class for the extension of rail- 
ways, and in consequence of the won- 
derful increase of our town population. 


That increase had been something like 
17 per cent on the number in 1861. He 
hoped, as this question had been so 
prominently brought forward, something 
practical would come of it, for it was 
well always to strike while the iron was 


hot. He was sure the success of the 
movement would tend very much to pro- 
mote sobriety and self-respect among 
the artizan population, and would do 
more to beget a good understanding 
and kindly feeling between the upper 
and lower classes of society than any- 
thing else that could be done. In that 
view, then, the immediate necessity of 
some great scheme for improving the 
dwellings of the poor could not be too 
much pressed on the attention of the 
House, and he hoped the matter would 
receive the careful attention of the Go- 
vernment. 

Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE said, he 
wished to compliment his hon. Friend 
the Member for Hastings (Mr. Kay- 
Shuttleworth) on the very able speech 
in which he had introduced the subject 
to the notice of the House, who, although 
he thought he had wisely abstained from 
giving the details of any measure to 
remedy the evils to which he had called 
attention, had indicated some of the re- 
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medies it would be desirable to adopt, 
If six years since the Bill which, had 
been brought in by the hon. Member 
for Finsbury (Mr. W. M: Torrens) had 
passed in the complete shape in which . 
it had left that House, there could be 
no doubt that many of those evils would 
by this time have been removed. He 
could not, he might add, understand 
why the powers which had been con- 
ceded to Glasgow and other towns 
should not be extended to the metropo- 
polis, while he quite concurred in the 
opinion, that the question was one which 
affected not only London, but other im- 
portant places. What had occurred in 
Liverpool and Glasgow ought, he be- 
lieved, to encourage great confidence in 
local Government, for much had been 
done in those towns without infringi 
the rights of property. He did not thing 
the proposal now before the House in- 
volved any large building speculations. 
All that seemed necessary was, that com- 
pulsory powers to take certain proper- 
ties should be given, and there would 
be no difficulty in disposing of them for 
the erection of proper dwellings for the 
working classes. The cost likely to be 
incurred had, he could not help thinking, 
been greatly exaggerated by the hon. 
Member for Maidstone (Sir Sydney 
Waterlow), and there was much reason 
to hope that the Metropolitan Board of 
Works might be able to obtain the pro- 
perties required for sums which would 
be the real measure of their true value, 
and having obtained them, to dispose of 
them to companies for building purposes. 
He trusted the Government would deal 
with the question. They possessed great 
facilities for doing so, for they were 
under no suspicion of being disposed to 
act in a spirit adverse to vested interests; 
while the support which they commanded 
in the other House would enable them 
to carry a more complete measure than 
had hitherto been passed. 

Mr. SCOURFIELD sympathized with 
the object of the Resolution and was 
willing to support it, although he hardly 
knew what it was that he was to — 
port. He was sure it was a very amiab. 
Motion, but not one that was likely to 
lead to any great practical result, unless 
the House was prepared to assent to 
very strong measures indeed. He 
thought it must ultimately resolve itself 
into a question of rates, and he had a 
suspicion of its sounding something like 
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an indirect proposition to dispense with 
the house tax. However, if any practi- 
cal measure on the subject could be de- 
vised, which would not throw unfair 
burdens on the ratepayers, and would 
not involve any violent and unnecessary 
interference with property, he would be 
very glad to see it adopted. 

Mr. GOURLEY said, he regarded 
the Motion of the hon. Member for 
Hastings as one of an exceedingly 
modest character, and one well deserv- 
ing the best consideration of the House 
and the Government ; but the great ob- 
stacle he saw in the way of giving prac- 
tical effect to any measure in the Siciacd 
direction was the multiplicity of govern- 
ing bodies which existed in and about 
the metropolis. In answer to a remark 
of the hon. Member in reference to the 
borough which he (Mr. Gourley) repre- 
sented (Sunderland), he wished to point 
out that whatever might have been the 
unhealthy condition of that town before 
1865, since that year its local autho- 
rities had expended over £100,000 in 
sanitary improvements, the effect of 
which was that the death-rate in Sun- 
derland had been greatly reduced, and 
would now bear favourable compari- 
son with that of any other town in the 
Kingdom. 

Mr. KAY -SHUTTLEWORTH, in 
explanation, said, that he had quoted 
from Mr. Simon, Medical Officer of 
Health, who in 1865 described Sunder- 
land as one of the worst places in regard 
to the dwellings of the poor. He had 
not alluded to what had been done in 
that town since 1865. 

Mr. EARP called attention to the 
difficulty of obtaining land for the pur- 
poses contemplated by the Resolution. 
The town he represented (Newark on 
Trent) was surrounded by entailed 
estates, and it was impossible to extend 
it in any direction. He would suggest 
that when the Home Secretary brought 
in the measure on this subject promised 
by the Chancellor of the Saikenien it 
would be well to insert a provision in it 
for obtaining possession of land and ex- 
tending the boundaries of towns. With- 
out some such provision, the suggestion 
of the hon. Member for Hastings (Mr. 
Kay-Shuttleworth) would be futile. It 
was time that the Government should 
deal with this important question, and 
once for all make some decent provision 
for the accommodation of the labouring 
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classes, not merely in London, but 
throughout the country. 

Mr. J. G. HUBBARD said, the ques- 
tion of providing suitable and healthy 
dwellings for the poor was in certain 
respects even more important than the 
question of providing them with educa- 
tion. Education, properly speaking, 
began at home ; but it was utterly hope- 
less to expect anything good being 
achieved in such a direction as long as 
the poorer classes were so wretchedly 
and inadequately housed. All the in- 
struction that could be given in the most 
palatially built schools would be utterly 
valueless, as far as raising the morals of 
the people was concerned, as long as 
they were crowded into close and incom- 
modious dwellings, where even the sense 
of decency could not be preserved; and 
he felt sure the Government would give 
a favourable consideration to the matter. 
To procure sites for proper dwellings it 
was necessary to destroy nests of disease 
and immorality; but the more dilapi- 
dated and wretched these buildings were 
the greater was the difficulty of acquir- 
ing them on reasonable terms. The 
reason for this was that the landlord 
crammed human beings into them in a 
way impracticable in decent houses and 
intolerable with decent people, and if, 
as in the case mentioned by the hon. 
Member for Hastings (Mr. Kay-Shuttle- 
worth), the number of occupants was 
five times the proper number, the rent 
was also five to one, so that though the 
sum per head was very small the total 
was large. As to leaving the necessary 
provision of dwellings for the poor to 
the competition of capital, they must first 
remove the obstacles which precluded the 
action of competition and the applica- 
tion of capital. They must provide a 
legal power of acquiring sites whereon 
to build. When the State removed the 
obstacles, competition and capital would 
easily profit by the opportunity then 
open tothem. Nothing short of a severe 
despotism would meet these cases; and 
instead of allowing men to profit by the 
misery, disease, and numbers of their 
unfortunate fellow creatures, and to 
found claims on the experience of their 
past misdeeds, he would allow them only 
compensation proportionate to the nature 
of the property. He trusted that the 
discussion would induce the Government 
to take up the subject introduced with 
so much ability by the hon. Member for 
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Hastings, and that they would pre 
some Suan caloulated to re 
evils which had been exposed. 

Mr. YEAMAN said, he took great 
interest in the matter under discussion. 
He was surprised that seeing the action 
that had been taken in some large pro- 
vincial towns for carrying out public 
improvements, no compulsory powers 
had been adopted in London. In other 
towns this evil had been remedied, and 
that in a practical way. But the diffi- 
culty pointed out in London was this— 
that it was the duty of those who dis- 
placed the people from their houses to 
provide other dwellings as a substitute. 
He was convinced no private associa- 
tion, whether its object was profit or 
philanthropy, could effectively deal with 

‘the evil; for there were so many pro- 
visions connected with a Pte that 
although they might be able to arrange 
for the purchase of a number of houses, 
there might be so many rights and ser- 
vitudes in connection with a single house 
in this or that narrow lane as to put a 
stop to all improvements. It was quite 
impossible for private enterprise to carry 
out any great improvements, and he 


thought they must fall back on com- 
pulsory powers—powers which might be 
acted on without inflicting any great 
hardship on the working classes who in- 


habited these houses. His own opinion 
was that a Bill might be passed giving 
compulsory power to’the Metropolitan 
Board of Works to remove the houses 
in crowded parts of the City, to purchase 
large blocks of houses suited for con- 
version into dwellings, and pieces of 
land on which to build. There need be 
no great hardship inflicted in these 
operations. The number of inhabitants 
to be removed by any one operation 
might be limited to 1,000 and according 
to the accommodation that could be pro- 
vided for the families turned out. That 
was the one practical way of getting 
over the difficulty. They had in the 
town of Dundee powers just now to ex- 
pend £130,000 in widening and im- 
proving their streets, and in rooting out 
the places which had been described as 
the houses of disease and crime. He 
believed that anywhere where they 
carried out such improvements, if they 
did it economically and on a good plan, 
the money expended would be nearly 
recouped in the prices realized for the 
properties when they were sold. If 
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there was any loss it could not be very 
much, spread over the whole of London. 
But it was necessary to borrow money 
and to give security for it, and there- 
fore the imposition of a rate was in- 
dispensable. 

Mr. NEVILLE-GRENVILLE trusted 
that if any measure was introduced in 
the direction indicated by the hon. 
Member for Hastings, the state of the 
country towns would not be forgotten, 
for there were in the small country 
towns as crowded and as filthy habita- 
tions as there were in the metropolis, 
They had no Peabody trusts and no 
large benevolent societies to help them; 
oe indeed, he had still greater reliance 
upon self-help than upon such organiza- 
tions, for he could not help observing 
that the labouring population had 
greatly improved their dwellings by 
means of their own savings, and by 
building societies established and carried 
on by themselves. 

Mr. ANDERSON sstated that 
£1,300,000 had been expended by the 
City of Glasgow in the purchase of pro- 
perty extending over 85 acres out of 6,000, 
and 23,000 out of a population of 500,000 
had been displaced. The financial re- 
sults would be satisfactory ; and in any 
large town large operations in real 
estate must, owing to the enhancement 
of the value of the property, have a suc- 
cessful financial result. The great ques- 
tion, however, was the social one— 
namely, what became of the vast popu- 
lation that was displaced? Was the 
effect a good or bad one? Was it really 
to improve the lowest class of society, or 
Was it to corrupt the classes immediately 
above by spreading among them the 
lowest classes. Now, on that point he 
did not think they had sufficient evidence 
in Glasgow or in any other place. A 
good deal might be said bearing in both 
directions. He had endeavoured to as- 
certain what became of this population 
which was displaced, and he found that it 
was almost necessarily raised to the 
classes above it, and to a certain extent 
carried a corrupt influence with it. On 
the other hand, these other classes, 
being better, would to a certain ex- 
tent, improve those who came amon 
them. That there was a balance of “a 
in the result he was satisfied; but that 
it was a large balance had yet to be 
proved. 
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Mr. W. M. TORRENS expressed his 
satisfaction that a subject in which he 
had long taken a deep interest had been 
treated by both sides of the House in 
the spirit evinced during the debate. 
It was now some years since his hon. 
and learned Friend the Member for 
Southwark (Mr. Locke), his hon. Friend 
the Member for Perth (Mr. Kinnaird), 
in my oe with himself, had brought 
in a Bill having for its object the im- 
provement of the dwellings of the poor, 
and he believed that their efforts to 
carry that Bill would have been fruit- 
less had it not been for the unsleep- 
ing sympathy, the untiring aid, and 
the true succour rendered them from 
first to last by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman who was now at the head of 
the Government. When others stood 
aloof, and were indifferent, they never 
found the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Buckinghamshire wanting 
in sympathy; and when he filled the 
office of Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
he had felt it his duty to communicate 
with the promoters of the Bill to inquire 
what portion of the charge would require 
to be advanced on loan by the Treasury 
if the Bill were carried in its integrity. 
He heartily thanked the right hon. Gen- 
tleman for the great interest he had taken 
in the subject in the name of those who, 
without such interest, were indeed help- 
less and hopeless. Now, that the right 
hon. Gentleman was in power, he adjured 
him by all that he valued in his great 
fame to take up and carry to maturity 
the work that he (Mr. Torrens) and his 
hon. Friends had, in 1866, induced that 
House unanimously to sanction. So 
lucrative was the property in the worst 
slums of London, that it could only be 
dealt with by the power of the Govern- 
ment. He was bound to say a word on 
behalf of a class who had, he thought, 
been somewhat harshly spoken of—he 
meant the middle-class holders of tum- 
ble-down property in large towns. It 
was not owing to their combination that 
the best clauses of the Bill had been 
lost. It was by that of noble and wealthy 
slum owners, who ought to be ashamed 
of the course which they adopted in pre- 
venting the improvements which were 
so much needed. There happened to 
be at the time in the other House of 
Parliament a man of matchless adroit- 
ness in the use of words and in legis- 
lative artifice, a man possessed of cu- 
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rious audacity, combined with legal and 
ae ee: subtlety—the late Lord West- 

ury—and he, when the Bill went to 
the House of Lords, said he did not 
understand the theory on which its pro- 
moters proceeded, and that half the mea- 
sure must be struck out. Two parts out 
of four were accordingly got rid of, and 
hon. Members knew what was the con- 
dition of the Bill when it left the House 
of Lords. Much praise had been be- 
stowed upon the two first propositions, 
but he, for one, was prepared to admit 
that it would not be right to take away 
any man’s property without giving him 
adequate compensation ; yet the House 
of Lords said that no compensation 
should be given, and the result was that 
while a good deal had been accomplished 
under the Bill, he knew of case after 
case in his own borough in which he 
had hesitated to ask the Board of Works 
to destroy where they had no power to 
rebuild. Anxious as he was to see pro- 
per dwellings provided for the working 
classes, he had not the heart or the 
heartlessness to unhouse numbers of poor 
people, and to throw them on the street, 
or into the workhouse, or what was far 
worse, on the decent portion of the 
population around them. He had heard 
a good many debates in the House on 
temperance ; but, in his opinion, the true 
Temperance Bill would be one which 
would give working men when they 
came home tired a habitable dwelling. 
They did not give a working man a 
chance of being sober. They were play- 
ing the hypocrite in telling him to read 
philosophic magazines in the midst of 
squalor and stench, and to go home 
sober to a wretched hovel, when for 2d. 
he could find brightness and comfort 
round the corner. He hoped the Govern- 
ment would deal with this question with 
a firm hand; andif they did, he did not 
think they would have any great finan- 
cial difficulty to encounter. Seeing the 
course he had always taken on the ques- 
tion in that House, he could scarcely be 
accused of a desire to raise the rates; but 
in the case of the Bill of 1868, its pro- 
moters did not ask that the rates should 
be pledged for useless asylums or work- 
houses, or on any unproductive scheme, 
but for the purpose of creating rateable 
property, of getting rid of poverty, and 
therefore doing the very opposite of that 
which was apprehended by some hon. 
Members. In conclusion, he would ap- 
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peal to the Government to take up the 
subject, and he could assure them that 
if they dealt with it efficiently, they 
would entitle themselves to the lasting 
gratitude of the country. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS said, his 
hon. Friend the Member for Hastings 
(Mr. Kay-Shuttleworth) need have made 
no apology either to the House or to the 
Government for having brought the sub- 
ject under discussion before them that 
evening. Speaking for himself, he would 
say that no one question out of the whole 
range of those which were likely to 
come before the House was nearer or 
dearer to his own heart. He'ventured 
to observe a few months ago—and he 
was glad to hear the statement reiterated 
by the hon. Gentleman who had just 
spoken—that when they were talking 
about vice, intemperance, and drunken- 
ness, and trying to keep those evils 
down, nothing would do that more effec- 
tually than by improving the homes 
where the poor people themselves lived, 
by making those homes happy ones, and 
so presenting an inducement to hard- 
working men to come there as the great- 
est possible recreation they could have. 
Many of the present dwellings of the 
poor were in such a state that no hon. 
Member would ever set his foot in them 
on any consideration if he could help it, 
and yet in these dens, children and fami- 
lies were reared without any chance of 
getting fresh air, and without, in fact, 
knowing scarcely what it was to exist 
properly. What wonder was it that a 
man with money in his pockets should 
steal away from his home to the public- 
house, and spend it there, leaving his 
wife and children in misery and poverty. 
The subject had recently been very for- 
cibly pressed upon his attention by im- 
portant deputations which he had re- 
ceived, and by memorials which had 
been presented to him by the Royal 
College of Physicians and the Charity 
Organization Society. In those memo- 
rials the state of the case was very fairly 
put, and the condition of London was 
adverted to in terms which were, per- 
haps, rather within than beyond the 
bounds of truth. The houses spoken of 
were represented as being over-crowded, 
the ventilation and the drainage as being 
exceedingly bad, and all the sanitary 
arrangements as being of the worst pos- 
sible. description. And it should be 
borne in mind that it was not only 
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adults, but children who were obli 

to live in those wretched dens, who 

no means of getting fresh air, and who 
so long as they remained there could 
never have any proper sense of morality, 
nor fail to be familiarized with scenes of 
vice. Under these circumstances, it was 
due to the House to step in without 
delay and see what could be done to 
remedy such terrible evils. A good deal 
had already been done by those who 
had the subject at heart. Large num- 
bers of people had succeeded in getting 
places where habitations could be and 
had been built for the poor, and he be- 
lieved that as fast as they were built 
they were filled, if well regulated. No 
trust had been more faithfully carried 
out than the Peabody Trust, nor had 
any money ever left produced in the 
short time it had practically been in use 
such benefit. The hon. Member for 
Hastings had observed that the trust 
had experienced considerable difficulties 
in finding sites on which to put their 
buildings. No doubt there were diffi- 
culties, as there always would be, while 
the law remained as it was; but the 
Peabody Trustees had already provided 
buildings accommodating 882 families, 
occupying 1,875 rooms, and, though this 
was a mere drop in the ocean it was an 
example which others, like the hon. Ba- 
ronet (Sir Sydney Waterlow) had done 
much to second. One difficulty the Pea- 
body Trustees had to encounter was se- 
verely felt. Although they had been 
enabled to get a considerable amount of 
property, it not infrequently happened 
that there was some small piece of land 
jutting on to the part they had acquired 
that they could not obtain without having 
to pay a large sum of money. Although, 
too, it was often possible to get the free- 
hold, and perhaps the leasehold, the 
complicated and subdivided tenures un- 
der which so much property in London 
was held had been an obstacle, some 
small leaseholder, sub-leaseholder, or, 
perhaps, sub-sub-leaseholder obstruct- 
ing the accomplishment of a great im- 
provement. Nevertheless, he thought 
the hon. Member was not quite aware 
of the great amount of land which the 
Peabody Trustees already possessed 
without any such interference, At Chel- 
sea they had about an acre, in South- 
wark Bridge Road about 1} acre, and 
elsewhere about 4} acres absolutely free 
and ready to be built upon, and on 
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which immediate proceedings would be 
taken. The difficulties had not, there- 
fore, been so insuperable as might have 
been anticipated. Another evil men- 
tioned by the hon. Member was one 
which had been greatly felt in the City 
of London—namely, where persons who 
had bought property for the purpose of 
some great undertaking were allowed to 
turn out all the persons living upon that 
roperty, without being called upon to 
Rnd. other places where they might se- 
cure proper homes to live in. Certainly, 
he thought Parliament was, to a certain 
extent, oR apo for what had hap- 
pened in those cases. They must bear 
some share of the blame for having 
turned a large number of persons out of 
their houses to make room for the site 
of the new Law Courts, without finding 
another place for them to live in. His 
attention had been called this Session by 
a deputation to a Bill — by the 
directors of the Midland Railway Com- 
pany. It was proposed by that com- 
pany to turn out some thousands of poor 
persons in order to take possession of 
their houses and pull them down. They 
had made certain arrangements with the 
owners of the property to escape the ac- 
tion of the Standing Order of the House 
of Lords, by which they would have been 
compelled, if they had come under its 
operation, to provide buildings for the 
ersons they turned out of their homes. 
hen he came to consider what power 
he had to interfere, he found that power 
to be very slight. However, he had a 
certain amount which he felt he could 
use; and, on behalf of the Government, 
he determined, if the objectionable clause 
remained in the Bill, he would offer all 


the opposition in his power to the Bill’ 


passing, so long as the clause stayed in 
it; and those in charge at once, and in 
the handsomest and most straightforward 
manner, withdrew the clause, promising 
that they would take care any future 
Bill came within the operation of the 
Standing Order. He believed the pro- 
ceedings taken in Glasgow, Edinburgh, 
and Liverpool— about which last he 
knew a good deal—had been productive 
of the greatest benefit, having been con- 
ducted with great care ; and, if any mea- 
sure were introduced by the Government, 
it should be very carefully drawn, so as 
to facilitate other measures of the same 
kind. It was easy in those towns to 
provide other buildings for the persons 
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displaced, because they removed to the 
suburbs, without being too far from their 
work; but this would not be the case in 
London, and it was impossible to pro- 
vide ample accommodation within a rea- 
sonable distance for the people turned 
out. The difficulty was not so serious as 
some personsimagined, when the wretched 
hovels that poor people lived in were 
pulled down, because, by obtaining a 
large area on which to build a block of 
ood houses, larger and better accommo- 

ation could be provided. Then came 
the question, to what authority should 
be given the power to pull down houses 
of that description? The Corporation of 
the City of London and the Metropoli- 
tan Board of Works had both been 
named. On that point, however, the 
Government would for the present reserve 
their judgment. There were also plans 
which deserved the greatest considera- 
tion on their part. With reference to 
the question of rates, and the Metro- 
politan Board of Works having power 
to impose additional rates, it must be 
remembered that rates were imposed for 
different objects. There might be a 
small rate put on for the purpose of 
raising these better dwellings; but a 
much larger amount might be saved in 
the case of gaols, lunatic asylums, and 
hospitals, for any large operation of this 
kind would so materially improve the 
condition of the people that, in the long 
run, he did not say immediately, the 
rates ought to be reduced rather than 
increased. In speaking of rates, more- 
over, the sick and death rate of the 
Metropolis must be remembered, and 
the facts which had been stated were so 
strong that they must have great weight 
with any Government which considered 
the question. It had been stated that 
the average death rate per 1,000 was 
21:5; whereas in the improved dwellings 
it was only 15°8—a very striking fact; 
and the sick rate being always about 
double the death rate, the comparison 
between the improved dwellings and the 
present houses became still more strik- 
ing. The hon. Member for Pembroke- 
shire (Mr. Scourfield) objected to the 
indefinite word ‘‘something” in the 
Resolution before the Howse, because 
he did not know what the Government 
would really do, if they were to agree 
to the proposal. He could assure the 
hon. Gentleman that if the Government 
took up this question he might rest as- 
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sured that any measure they brought 
before the House would be a practical 
one, something feasible, and perfectly 
easy to carry out. It would be a mea- 
sure that would cause no uneasiness in 
those quarters where uneasiness had 
hitherto been created. It would be free 
from those difficulties which had been 
shadowed forth by hon. Members who 
had spoken. The Government had given 
two pledges of its disposition to act in 
the matter without further delay than 
necessarily attended the treatment of 
such a question, for it had frustrated the 
attempt of the Midland Railway to 
escape the Lords’ Standing Order, and 
it had determined to consider what Stand- 
ing Order should be submitted to the 
House to prevent a recurrence of such 
attempts. He hoped, therefore, the 
House would be satisfied that it was the 
earnest desire of the Government, the 
moment they could settle not only the 
principles, but the details, of the mea- 
sure, to carry out the spirit of the 
Motion. The subject was engaging their 
serious attention, and the moment they 
could do so, they would introduce a mea- 
sure with the full intention of carrying 
it, with the view of securing to the 
people of the Metropolis dwellings equal 
to those in other parts of the country, in 
which they could grow up, not slaves, 
but really men and women, in the en- 
joyment of happiness and comfort. 

Mr. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH said, 
that he regarded the statemént of the 
right hon. Gentleman, not only as an 
extremely hopeful one, but as one which 
he trusted he might, without presump- 
tion, describe as reflecting the greatest 
possible credit and lasting honour upon 
himself and upon the Government. He 
would now withdraw his Amendment. 


India— Meteorological 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


INDIA--METEOROLOGICAL DEPART- 
MENT IN INDIA. 
MOTION FOR PAPERS. 


Mr. EGERTON HUBBARD, inrising 
to call the attention of the House to page 
30 of the Abstract of Report of Surveys in 
India, 1871-2, on which it is stated that— 

“ The question of the organization of a Mete- 
orological Department in India is still under 
consideration: the Despatch from the Secretary 
of State on the subject, dated the 18th May 
1871, and enclosing the Report of the Commit- 
tee of the Royal Society, not yet having been 
answered ;”” 
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and to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for India, Whether he will have any ob- 
jection to lay before the House all De- 
ag which have passed to and from 
the Government of India during the last 
five years, on the subject referred to? 
said: In the despatch of May 18th, 1871, 
the Duke of Argyll recommends that 
India should be apportioned into five 
local central stations, under one scien- 
tific Director—that the instruments used 
should be uniform, and the method of 
observing them identical. Mr. Chambers, 
the Government observer at Colaba, has 
already made identical recommendations 
to the Home Government. Mr. Clements 
Markham in the Blue Book—“ Indian 
Progress and Condition, 1871-2””—shows 
that India is naturally divided into five 
Zones according to their average annual 
rainfall. (1.) The North West arid Zone, 
including Scinde and half Punjab with 
a rainfall of less than 15 inches where 
irrigation is a necessity of existence. 
(2.) The Northern dry Zone, a belt 100 
to 200 miles wide, including Delhi and 
Agra, and the Southern comprising the 
Peninsula between the two Seas from 
Nasik to Cape Comorin with less than 
30 inches, where irrigation is also ne- 
cessary. (3.) The Upper Valley of 
the Ganges, Central India and Eastern 
Madras with a rainfall between 30 and 
60 inches, where great distress has been 
felt from want of irrigation. (4.) The 
Deltas of the Maharadi and Ganges 
Rivers with a rainfall between 60 and 
75 inches which makes irrigation a 
luxury ; and (5.) Two Zones, one extend- 
ing from the mouth of the Irawadi 
River along the Bay of Bengal, up the 
Brahmaputra River and skirting the 
‘Himalaya mountains, the other extend- 
ing from the west coast between Cape 
Comorin and Bombay to the summits of 
the Ghauts, where a rainfall of over 
75 inches makes irrigation unnecessary. 
The Duke of Argyll explaining the con- 
duct of the late Government as regards 
the famine, stated that he had first im- 
plicitly trusted the Indian Government 
on account of the date at which they 
first took alarm—namely, the 25th of 
October. Up to the beginning of Sep- 
tember there was no alarm from a pre- 
vious failure of rain—a deficiency of the 
ordinary rains in July and August is 
never fatal if supplemented by rain in 
September and October, and even a de- 
ficiency in the September and October 
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rains is never ascertained till the third 
week in October. On the 25th of Oc- 
tober, Sir George Campbell telegraphed 
to the Viceroy that there was—beyond 
the July and August deficiency—an ad- 
ditional failure, and cause for grave 
alarm. Trusting to these monthly and 
yearly averages, the Indian Government 
have spent, and still spend enormous 
sums of public 7 on irrigation to 
obviate drought, and maintains many 
miles of embankment against the ave- 
rage flooding of rain-fed rivers. Trust- 
ing equally to these averages, the Eng- 
lish Government delay to provide against 
the possible starvation of thousands of 
our Indian fellow-subjects. Surely the 
records from which these averages are 
compiled should be, at least, above the 
suspicion of inaccuracy. In the adminis- 
tration Report 1872-3, Mr. F. H. Bland- 
ford tells the Government of Bengal 
that—first, falsification has been delibe- 
rately attempted in some cases, and the 
figures of one year simply recopied for 
the registers of succeeding years; se- 
condly, that several native observers 
have been dismissed for carelessness and 
a and have proved untrust- 
worthy without supervision; thirdly, 
that an observatory at Calcutta and a 
trained body of observers of a higher 
class are the only means to remedy these 
evils. In the Meteorological Abstract of 
1872, Mr. Blandford had already com- 
plained that the fewness of stations in 
Madras and Burmah prevent an accurate 
knowledge of the climate of the Bay of 
Bengal. Inhis Memorandum, 1871, he 
stated that he feared a large mass of 
meteorological records now accumulating 
would prove useless—the readings of 
many barometers being unreduced— 
their errors and their elevations being 
unrecorded. He urged the systematic 
observation of the spring, summer, 
autumn, and winter rains; of the winds 
on which they depend ; of the barome- 
tric pressure which determines and causes 
i direction of these winds; of the dif- 
erences in the physical geography of 
India; and of the variable humidity of 
the air. Major General Strachey, Mr. 
Chambers, Dr. Forbes Watson, and Mr. 
Buchan all agree with these suggestions. 
India delays to provide against famine 
—England holds the late Government 
blameless—trusting to the meteorologi- 
cal observations, which the highest au- 
thorities tell us are neither extensive 
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enough nor accurate enough to be entirely 
trustworthy. Both India and England 
agree that an extended and reorganized 
Meteorological Department is necessary. 
Will the noble Lord tell the House 
why it is still only under consideration ? 
This is not merely a question of spend- 
ing public money on pure science. Even 
our imperfectly obtained inference of 
Indian meteorology seems to show that 
famines come in cycles. The North 
West Famines of 1837 and 1860 both 
followed several years of climatic irre- 

ularity — a phenomenon supposed by 

olonel Baird-Smith to be the forerunner 
of a total failure of the usual rainfall. 
The Orissa Famine of 1866 arose from 
the rain ceasing in September, the geo- 
graphical isolation of Orissa and an in- 
experience of what was really the famine 
price of rice, an inexperience now reme- 
died by the Returns of the District Com- 
missioners. Mr. Clements Markham, the 
distinguished Secretary of the Geogra- 
phical Society, from whose public com- 
pilations in the few Indian Blue Books 
so tardily vouchsafed to the English pub- 
lic, and from whose writings in Ocean 
Highways I have quoted my facts—him- 
self proves that meteorology can prove a 
good investment for Government money. 
Mr. Markham brought—as only a me- 
teorologist could bring—the seeds and 
plants of the chinchona tree to India 
from Peru, and millions of chinchona 
trees now growing on the Nilgiri hills pro- 
duced a revenue in 1873 of over £13,000, 
and 33,000 Ibs. of bark annually help to 
prevent the disease that invariably fol- 
lows famine.’ My attention was first 
called to the subject in consequence 
of my reading a statement which appeared 
on November 3, 1873, in The Daily News 
—a paper to which the country is in- 
debted for most talented criticisms in re- 
lation to the famine in India—that the 
average rainfall of the last year was 
only 42 inches, while the average of the 
last 19 years was 60 inches. I hope 
the Under Secretary of State will ar- 
range that the Indian Blue Books are 
published sooner, and will lay on the 
Table of the House the despatches for 
which I have moved. 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON said, 
he had no objection to lay on the Table 
the despatches for which the hon. Mem- 
ber had moved. The last despatch re- 
ceived from Lord Northbrook intimated 
the noble Lord’s intention of organizing 
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a more complete system of taking regis- 
ters of observations; but he proposed 
to postpone that system until he had 
prepared the Estimates, as it would entail 
some expense. In the Estimates for 
1874-5, provision had been made for a 
system such as that indicated by the hon. 
Member. 


SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS IN 
TRELAND ON SUNDAY. 
RESOLUTION. 


Mr. R. SMYTH, in rising to call the 
attention of the House to the present 
state of the Law and of public opinion 
in Ireland with respect to the sale of 
Intoxicating Liquors on Sunday; and 
to move— 

‘That, in the opinion of this House, the Law 
which prohibits the sale of Intoxicating Liquors 
on Sunday in Scotland ought to be extended to 
Treland,” 
said: I owe to the Housean explanation 
of, and probably also an apology for, the 
form in which this question is now sub- 
mitted to the judgment of Parliament. 
The House is aware that I introduced a 
Bill, the object of which was to make 


compulsory the closing of public-houses 
in Ireland during the whole of the 
Lord’s Day, that Bill having stood for 


second reading on Tuesday last. On 
account of the prolonged and important 
debate of that evening I was precluded 
from submitting the measure for dis- 
cussion, the hour of half-past 12 having 
been reached before the Orders of the 
Day were read, after which time, as 
every hon. Member knows, an opposed 
Bill in charge of a private Member can- 
not be considered. Iwas then informed 
by Members of long Parliamentary ex- 
perience that-it was hopeless to expect 
a debate and division on the Bill during 
the present Session, unless my way was 
facilitated by the Government. I ap- 
lied to the Government for a night, 

ut it did not consist with their ar- 
rangements to grant my request, and 
I then at once withdrew the Bill, 
and determined to take the sense of the 
House upon an abstract Resolution. 
The question is one in which the people 
of Ireland are deeply and all but univer- 
sally interested, and I am anxious to 
know as soon as possible how far this 
House is disposed to make a concession 
to Irish opinion on a subject which is 
totally withdrawn from the region of 
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party politics. I wish to say, in all sin- 
cerity, that I do not bring forward this 
Resolution in any spirit of hostility to 
the licensed victuallers of Ireland. That 
great general question I let alone, as it 
lies outside the terms and scope of my 
Resolution. The traders and the trade 
in liquor, distilled and fermented, may 
be most respectable and proper on six 
days of the week—superior in respect- 
ability to many other lawful traders and 
trades—but what I have to show is this, 
no more and no less, that it is for the 
advantage of Ireland, and that it is the 
wish of Ireland, that this particular 
trade should be subjected to the same 
restrictions on Sunday as those which 
are imposed upon other trades having 
to do with articles of popular consump- 
tion. I find it necessary to say this, 
because some misconceptions prevail as 
to the motives which actuate those who 
are promoting this movement, and as to 
the method they adopt for compassing 
the end they have in view. I have 
here a circular issued by the Licensed 
Grocers’ and Vintners’ Protection Asso- 
ciation of Ireland, in which it is pro- 
claimed that the friends of Sunday 
closing ‘‘ employ themselves not in pro- 
moting temperance, but in traducing 
the characters of all who are engaged 
in the licensed trade.”” Now, apart from 
the fact that those who are active out- 
side this House in seeking a modification 
of the law are men of the most unim- 
peachable character and unquestionable 
benevolence, free from every just sus- 
picion of selfishness—apart from that, I 
must remind the House that a consider- 
able proportion of the spirit dealers of 
Ireland are in favour of Sunday closing, 
have petitioned this House to that effect, 
and are among the most active promoters 
of the movement. Surely these men, 
who are in the trade, are above suspi- 
cion, and cannot be supposed to be 
traducing their own character, or writing 
down their own condemnation. But, 
whatever some people may say or do 
outside this House, I emphatically dis- 
claim making the Motion a basis of 
attack upon a trade which has the sanc- 
tion of the Legislature, and which is 
meeting what is still regarded asa want 
of the community. It is very difficult 
for Englishmen to comprehend why a 
movement of this sort should become 
so popular in Ireland; because there 
are ideas entertained in England, espe- 
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cially about the use of beer, which 
seem inconsistent with the adoption of 
any such law as that which I advocate, 
and which to the most of Irishmen seem 
very strange. To illustrate what I mean, 
I may mention that I had lately a con- 
versation with an intelligent English 
gentleman on the subject of the brewers’ 
licence, of which he very much com- 
plained. Indeed, he appeared to think, 
and in effect said, that, if it were not for 
the persecution to which brewers are 
subjected, England would be the freest 
country in the world. I urged that, in 
a matter of revenue, luxuries ought to 
bear their full share of the national 
burdens. ‘‘And do you call beer a 
luxury?” he asked, with surprise and 
almost pity—‘‘I call it a necessary of 
life, and 1 would not keep any man in 
my employment who did not drink two 
— of beer in the day.” An Irish 
abouring man who had never been out 
of his own country, and who knew no 
habits and customs but those of his 
own country, would be astonished to 
hear such a sentiment as that pro- 
ge The Irish poor do not drink 
eer at all, but a liquor of more potent 
qualities, which is far more rapid in its 
action, and, I suppose, more suited to 
the liveliness of the Irish temperament. 
I shall revert to that again; but just 
now I wish this House to consider that 
by the Act of 1833 public-houses in Ire- 
land were thrown open at 2 o’clock, and 
the law continued so until 1872. The 
evils arising from Sunday drinking had 
become so obvious to the country and to 
Parliament that, in the Intoxicating 
Liquors Licensing Bill of 1872, a further 
restriction was introduced as regards 
that day of the week, and a compromise 
was proposed and carried—the compro- 
mise, however, not being cordially ac- 
quiesced in—that public-houses should 
be closed on Sunday, except from 2 o’clock 
to 7 o’clock in some cases, and in others 
from 2 o’clock until 9. Why was the 
change made? Because the country 
found that to keep public-houses open 
till 11 o’clock on Sunday night led to 
growing and intolerable evils. The 
people were at leisure on that day, and 
aborious occupations being relaxed, 
temptation came with a force that it was 
hard to resist. Parliament, I am sure, 
never dreamed that by closing public- 
houses during a part of Sunday it was 
inflicting a wrong upon the people. It 
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was done for their good and for their 
protection, and no remonstrance has ever 
come from the people of Ireland that 
their liberties were unduly invaded. The 
experiment which Parliament tried has 
been so far successful that we now ask 
Parliament to take a further step in the 
same direction. Drinking has been 
greatly diminished on Sunday, as police 
statistics show, and yet there has been 
no complaint that the people were sub- 
jected to partial coercion as regards their 
Sunday life and practices. Now, what 
is the evidence we have as to the state of 
public opinion? There are only two 
ways whereby the House of Commons 
can arrive at an accurate estimate of the 
force of popular opinion. The one is by 
Petitions, and the other is by the votes 
of Members themselves, who must be 
supposed to gauge with some interest 
the sentiments of their constituents. 
Well, I am willing that Irish opinion 
should be measured by these two tests— 
by the Petitions which have been pre- 
sented and by the votes which the Irish 
Members will this night record. As to 
the first test, we have Petitions from 50 
Corporations and Boards of Town Com- 
missioners, from 80 Boards of Guardians, 
from the Governing Bodies of all the 
leading religious denominations in Ire- 
land, from the licensed grocers and 
victuallers of Dublin, from the grocers’ 
assistants in Dublin—a Petition signed 
by 730 of them—from public meetings, 
from congregations, from incumbents 
and churchwardens, and from people of 
every class and creed, and not one Peti- 
tion against the measure. It cannot be 
affirmed that the people do not Petition 
because they have no fear that the law 
will be changed. On the contrary, a 
portion of the trade has been exceed- 
ingly active in endeavouring to stir up 
the people to resist the measure by every 
constitutional means—and petitioning is 
the most constitutional of all means— 
and yet there has been no response. 
Why? For this simple reason—that, 
with the exception of a certain class of 
publicans themselves, the people of Ire- 
land are either favourable to Sunday 
closing or wholly indifferent. Another 
argument, drawn from popular opinion, 
is this—Sunday closing has been tried 
in three Roman Catholic dioceses in Ire- 
land with perfect success. If the people 
were not either favourable or indifferent 
there would surely be remonstrances 
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heard from Kilkenny, Cashel, and Kil- 
more, where the experiment has been 
tried. But I shall let the distinguished, 
philanthropic, and patriotic Prelates who 
have initiated the movement speak for 
themselves. The right rev. Dr. Furlong, 
Bishop of Ferns, says, in 1872— 


“The closing of public-houses on Sundays in 
this diocese dates from June, 1857. Ithas been 
since that time faithfully observed; and the 
scenes of drunkenness and disorder which were 
in former times but too frequent, have alto- 
gether disappeared.” 

The most rev. Dr. Leahy, Archbishop of 
Cashel, writes thus— 


“The experiment we have made in this 
diocese, put to the test of a 12 years’ trial, has, 
thank God, realized my most sanguine expecta- 
tions. Does it not, moreover, justify my strong 
conviction of the practicability of applying— 
and of the great gain to the cause of public 
morality that must arise from applying—a 
similar law for closing public-houses on Sundays 
to the whole kingdom? ‘To be successful, how- 
ever, in the large towns, it must be the law of 
the land, with or without the law of the Church. 
Unaided by the State, the law of any Church 
forbidding the sale of spirituous liquors on Sun- 
days would not be observed, could not be suc- 
cessfully enforced in the larger towns.” 


The right rev. Dr. Conaty, Bishop of 
Kilmore, says— 

“The closing of public-houses does not in any 
possible way contribute to illicit sale, as un- 
licensed houses are unknown amongst us. Any 
person with an accurate knowledge of the country 
knows that many of the deeds of daring and 
violence which have occasionally disgraced our 
people were concocted and matured in public- 
houses notablefor Sunday traffic. The Sabbath 
being a day of rest, the young and unwa 
assemble in the haunts of the idler, the plotter, 
and the drunkard. Here it is that wicked and 
designing men ply their victims with drink, and 
then engage them in societies alike subversive to 
order and religion. Close the public-houses, 
and you deprive all those parties of a legalized 
rendezvous. Their daily toil or necessary avo- 
cations will prevent their meeting on week 
days.”’ 

Perhaps some hon. Members will talk 
about coercion, and will, in an unguarded 
moment, call this the foreshadowing of 
a new Ooercion Bill; but I ask the 
House to determine for itself whether 
the Irish people are in the habit of 
petitioning for Coercion Bills. They 
believe—rightly or wrongly—that they 
have enough of coercion; and you may 
depend upon it when they petition in 
favour of Sunday closing, the very last 
thing they believe is that they are pray- 
ing to be coerced by the Imperial Par- 
liament. In this connection I must 
trouble the House with some other 
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testimonies. 
writes— 

“ Anything I can do to assist you in your 
truly praiseworthy endeavours to have public- 
houses closed on Sunday I shall do most cheer- 
fully. I hardly know of any measure that 
would prove a source of greater and more last. 
ing blessing to religion and society. The pre- 
sent condition of things, the fearful evils result- 
ing from Sunday drinking, are a disgrace to 
Christian civilization, and no exertion should be 
omitted to remedy this state of things. Closing 
of public-houses on Sundays and holidays seems 
to be the most effectual available remedy.” 


The Bishop of Ossory says—‘‘ I heartily 
wish every success to the Sunday Closing 
Bill.” The Cardinal Archbishop of 
Dublin writes— 

“ Drunkenness, the source of nearly all the 
crimes committed in this country, and the occa- 
sion of temporal and eternal perdition to thou- 
sands of our fellow-creatures, is admittedly on 
the increase here and elsewhere. Hence, I can- 
not but wish success to the efforts of those 
benevolent gentlemen who are endeavouring to 
stop the growth of so hideous and degrading a 
vice by inducing Parliament to pass a law pro- 
hibiting the sale of intoxicating liquors on Sun- 
days. A measure of this kind seems well calcu- 
lated to prevent the desecration of a day which 
should be specially devoted to the worship of 
God and the sanctification of our souls.” 


I do not think it necessary to enter into 
any defence of the proposal to surround 
Sunday with eed didatine sanctions, 
for the principle which underlies that 

roposal is universally recognized in 
British legislation. In the laws of this 
country, the Lord’s Day is not as other 
days, and if we, who advocate the mea- 
sure now under consideration, are twitted 
with being Sabbatarians, it is suffi- 
cient for our present purpose, even with- 
out making an appeal to that law which 
is, and ought to be, paramount within 
these walls, to make an appeal to the 
genius and principle of British law, 
which places a restraint on the trading 
occupations of the Day of Rest. But, 
descending from this high platform of 
principle, I have no reluctance to argue 
the question on the lower ground of 
popular convenience. It is urged that 
the people must have drink on Sunday 
as on other days, and beer will not keep. 
Well, I am very sorry that beer—which, 
in England, is considered a necessary of 
life—will not keep. Is there any other 
necessary part of the food of man which 
has within it such elements of mortality 
and decay? It is strange that this 19th 
century, so fruitful in discovery, has 
produced no chemist of sufficient genius 
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and philanthropy to provide some means 
whereby a poor man’s draught-beer can 
be kept alive from Saturday night till 
Sunday afternoon. Is that all that is 
needed to carry this Resolution? But 
the House will observe that, even if that 
achievement were added to the triumphs 
of the 19th century, it would only affect 
England and not Ireland, for, as I have 
said, the poor in Ireland do not drink 
draught-beer at all. They drink whisky. 
— and cheers.| Yes, but they 

ink it as a stimulant and not as food. 
And what will be more surprising still 
to English Members is this—that Irish 
labouring men do not drink, as a daily 
beverage, any intoxicating liquors at all. 
[Zronical cheers.| That statement is 
evidently received by a few hon, Gentle- 
men on the other side of the House with 
incredulity ; but 1 challenge any Irish 
Member of this House to stand up in his 
place and tell us that to his knowledge 
it is the custom of Irish labourers to 
have either beer or whisky on their 
daily dinner-table as a portion of their 
ordinary nourishment, as English la- 
bourers have their beer in England. 
They know that there is nothing of the 


kind. The Irish poor drink at fairs and 
markets, and for good companionship ; 
but this theory of drink being a neces- 
sary of life has not yet found a footing 


in Irish civilization. Hence the whole 
Sunday beer argument is inapplic- 
able to Ireland. As regards whisky, 
if it will not keep from Saturday 
night till Sunday afternoon, the fault 
is not in the whisky. Again, we 
shall be told that this is class legis- 
lation—the rich have their clubs on 
Sunday, and why should not the poor 
have their taverns? Well, inmy humble 
judgment, the best club for both rich 
and poor on the Lord’s Day is their 
own family circle. But that will by 
some be considered as a transcendental, 
and even antiquated view of life. Be 
that as it may, I see no analogy what- 
ever between a club and a public-house. 
A club is a select society of gentlemen, 
associated because of some community 
of opinion or object. [Dissent.] Is not 
that so? I stand corrected; but thatis 
what I understand by a club—that the 
members select the members ; but in a 
public-house there is no balloting for 
admission, nor is there any blackballing 
of a village desperado of extreme prac- 
tices or opinions. Further, a club is 
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composed of persons of one'sex ; whereas 
public-houses are frequented by promis- 
cuous assemblages of both sexes. I 
heard a clergyman from the East of 
London say, not long since, at a public 
meeting, that he set a trustworthy man 
to watch a tavern in that part of the 
City one Sunday evening, and he found 
that from half-past 6 until 9 o’clock, 
770 persons entered the tavern, and of 
these, more than two-thirds were young 
persons of both sexes under the age of 
20 years. And this, we are gravely 
told, is similar to the rich man’s club. 
But the vital difference is—and it is 
here the analogy totally breaks down— 
a rich man can visit his club and drink 
none—a poor man must drink if he 
visits the public-house at all. He can- 
not have society without it, forif he will 
not drink he must make room for some- 
body who will. I now turn the other 
edge of the argument, and I affirm that, 
as the rules of society now stand, there 
is one law for the rich’ and another for 
the poor, and if it is desired to place 
the poor on the same footing as the rich 
—and I, for one, most heartily wish it, 
though I have serious misgivings about 
the real friendship of those who will 
give the poor drink, and withhold from 
them some other thing which would do 
them more good—if you aim at equality, 
then I submit that the first important 
step in that direction will be the closing 
of public-houses on Sunday. As the 
case now stands, there is no analogy be- 
tween a club and a public-house. You 
might as well say that there is a simi- 
larity between a watch and a farmer’s 
cart, because both of them have wheels. 
There is another reason why we expect 
legislation in this direction to take place 
with respect to Ireland. Parliament has 
already conceded the principle of separate 
legislation in this matter by enacting a 
law for Scotland the exact counterpart 
of that which Ireland now seeks. Scot- 
land asked it, and got it. There is an 
impression prevailing in the outer world 
—perhaps it is only a superstition, but it 
prevails—that a majority of Scotchmen 
on a purely Scotch subject is infallible, 
and I am sure I should be sorry to see 
any reversal of that political dogma, for 
I believe nobody understands their af- 
fairs better than they do themselves. A 
majority of the Members and constituen- 
cies of that country came to Parliament 
in 1853 with a request that public-houses 
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should be closed during the whole of 
Sunday, and the thing was done at once. 
Scotland, I would request the House to 
remember, was not unanimous; and, 
therefore, you cannot fairly demand 
unanimity in Ireland. That law was 
passed for Scotland 20 years ago, and 
the country in whose interest it was en- 
acted has never come asking its repeal. 
So far from that being so, I was told by 
my hon. Friend the Member for Edin- 
burgh (Mr. M‘Laren) that the people 
are so well satisfied with the present 
state of things that it would raise a storm 
of resistance all over the country if Par- 
liament were to make any attempt to 
throw open the public-houses on the 
Lord’s Day. But no such attempt will 
be made. No theories of assimilation 
will ever prompt a prudent Legislature 
to thrust upon a nation that - not 
want it a measure to repeal the Forbes 
Mackenzie Act. There may be Members 
of this House who think that Scotland 
made a mistake in 1853, and again in 
1862, and that drunkenness has rather 
grown than diminished in that country 
in later years. Now, that is an allega- 


tion which is not to be made good by 


vague assertions, and I most distinctly 
dispute it. Everyone who has thought- 
fully considered this subject knows that 
the large cities is the difficulty Par- 
liament has to contend with in any at- 
tempt to close public-houses on Sunday, 
and I have heard it asserted over and 
over again that in great cities like Lon- 
don, Dublin, and Edinburgh, the law 
could not be enforced. Well, but what 
of Edinburgh? It has been enforced 
there, and with what result? In that 
city, the total number charged by the 
police for drunkenness in 1853 was 
5,727 ; whereas in 1872 the number had 
fallen to 1,789. On Sundays in 1853 
the number charged was 641; in 1872 
it was only 150. From Sunday morning 
till Monday morning, in 1853, it was 
333; in 1872 only 54. On Mondays in 
1853 the number was 728; in 1872 it 
was 251. ‘ Yes,” some one will say, 
“‘but the people will lay in a supply 
on Saturday night, and get drunk in 
their own houses.” If that were so, 
the country, at any rate, would be 
spared the rioting and public disgrace 
which ensues when Sunday evening 
assemblages become the worse for drink. 
I shall not attempt to appraise the moral 
distinction between a man getting drunk 
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at home and going quietly to bed, and 
getting drunk in the public-house and 
breaking his neighbour’s head. I am 
sure the publican would prefer the former 
method, because he gets the same drink 
consumed with equal profit and far less 
trouble to himself. So that if people 
will really supply themselves on Satur- 
day night, then I claim the support of 
the eablicene for this measure, for the 
increased trade of Saturday night will 
compensate for the abolished trade of 
Sunday. But we must have some proof 
of this home-drunkenness, and I do not 
know where it is to be found in Scotland, 
since the statistics are all against such a 
theory. The consumption of spirits in 
Scotland went down from 7,096,894 
gallons in 1851, to 5,671,477 gallons in 
1871, though the population had in- 
creased from 2,888,742 to 3,358,613. 
The diminution in the consumption of 
strong drink is most remarkable, and, in 
the face of these figures, I hope we shall 
be spared any attempt to throw discredit 
on the Acts of 1853 and 1862 in Scot- 
land. Perhaps hon. Members will de- 
mur to this line of argument on the 
ground that Irish and Scottish ideas 
about the Sabbath differ very widely. 
But in what do they differ? Not cer- 
tainly on any point which is raised, or 
ought to be raised, in this discussion, for 
we are not now concerned with questions 
of polemics, but with the one question of 
Sabbath sobriety. Happily, sobriety is 
not the appanage of any religious creed ; 
and if, under cover of a free construction 
of Sunday law, you try to fasten upon 
the religious people of Ireland, whether 
Protestant or Catholic, a theory in favour 
of drinking in public houses on Sunday, 
Tam mH you are crediting them 
with a social doctrine which they would 
be among the first in the United King- 
dom to disavow. Who oppose us? I 
shall tellthe House. It is the National 
Licensed Victuallers’ Defence League of 
England. At a meeting of that body, 
held in Birmingham on the 14th of last 
month, the chairman is reported to have 
said that ‘‘the League was determined 
to oppose Mr. Smyth’s Bill for the Sun- 
day closing of licensed houses in Ireland, 
and to assist the Irish trade in rejecting 
it.” We have reason to be very much 
obliged to these philanthropic gentlemen, 
who know as much about Ireland and 
its wants as a mole knows about the 
mountains of the moon, for taking our 
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country under their protection. I am 
quite willing that Ireland should: be 
ruled by the Queen, Lords, and Com- 
mons of this united nation, and may 
that union never be shaken; but I am 
not willing that the licensed victuallers 
of Birmingham should constitute them- 
selves a Parliament for Ireland. All 
classes, occupations, creeds, political 
parties, have united in coming before 
Parliament to support this proposition. 
I offer no opinion on the question as it 
affects England ; but I suspend my judg- 
ment until I hear the arguments. If it 
can be made out that necessity and mercy 
demand exceptional legislation as re- 
gards Sunday trading in liquor within 
the limits of England, then for my part 
I shall consider well these weighty plead- 
ings in its favour; but with all that at 
resent I have nothing todo. The ma- 
jority of Irishmen—and, I am persuaded, 
the majority of their Representatives in 
this House—wish to have no Sunday 
trading in liquor in Ireland beyond the 
limits and ends for which inns were 
anciently instituted—the convenience of 
travellers and others who make them 
their temporary homes. Inns were 
originally intended to be places of rest 
and refreshment, and not places of 
carousal and revel, and I am far from 
saying that the traveller and the lodger 
should be debarred on Sunday from the 
rest and the refreshment which these 
establishments afford. But I beg the 
House to look at this question from an 
Irish point of view alone. Irish ques- 
tions are at a heavy discount in the 
minds of many Englishmen just now, 
and I am not careful to inquire whether 
or not there are grounds for this fretful 
distrust; but when I call to mind the 
candid and generous assurances which 
came from the Treasury Bench early in 
the Session, in a speech by the night 
hon. Baronet the Chief Secretary for 
Treland—a speech of which I never 
heard an Irish Member speak with- 
out satisfaction, or even admiration— 
shor no!”?|—I mean the speech de- 
ivered during the debate on the Address 
—assurances that Irish questions of a 
social and sanitary character would re- 
ceive every consideration from the Go- 
vernment, I am encouraged to hope that 
on a question like this, which is social, 
local, and moral in its bearing, wholly 
divorced from party politics and from 
Imperial entanglements, this House of 
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Commons, led by a powerful Govern- 
ment, will pay some kindly and even in- 
dulgent deference to Irish opinion. 
Scotland is with us. MayI appeal to 
England? I am well aware that there 
are sometimes unreasoning forces lying 
behind us in our constituencies, impelling 
us onward to reluctant action. But 
reason and justice will triumph in the 
end, if we have only the courage to use 
the one and to do the other. I am among 
those who have thought that the in- 
terests of Ireland would be best main- 
tained by an unimpaired union with the 
sister countries; but when we find the 
Members of Parliament, to whose coun- 
sels we cling, coming down to this 
House to overbear the Irish vote on a 
question which concerns only the social 
habits of the people, and has no political 
significance whatever, there will be secret 
reflections whether we are much wiser 
than many of our fellow-countrymen who 
have disavowed all confidence in the 
— Government of their country. 

ven to carry this Resolution I do not 
want an Irish Parliament; but I must 
add that if we had an Irish Parlia- 
ment, it is among the first that would 
be carried. I have no more to say. 
I thank the House most heartily for 
its indulgence, and leave the issue in 
its hands. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “ That’’ to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
‘in the opinion of this House, the Law which 
prohibits the sale of Intoxicating Liquors on 
Sunday in ‘Scotland ought to be extended to 
Ireland,” —(Mr. Richard Smyth,) 

—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. CALLAN: I rise to oppose the 
Motion of the hon. Member for London- 
derry, and I wish to state very distinctly 
that I am not acting as an advocate of 
the licensed victuallers, nor because I 
am in favour of the unrestricted, and 
much less the indiscriminate, sale of in- 
toxicating liquors in Ireland on Sundays. 
I oppose the Motion, because I dislike 
all Motions tending to such compulsory 
prohibitive legislation, and also because 
the Motion, if carried, will do more to 
promote illicit drinking in ‘ shebeen 
houses”? — an Irish name for whisky 
shops of the lowest order—than any- 
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thing that could be proposed. I enter- 
tain rather a sanguine opinion that the 
Members representing English consti- 
tuencies in this House will aid us, who 
are not the small minority of Irish Mem- 
bers that he described, in preventing 
such unfair legislation with regard to an 
important portion of Irish trade. I have 
been surprised by reading in an Irish 
newspaper a report of a deputation to 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland, in which 
I find it stated that the greatest and 
most complete unanimity exists in Ire- 
land among all classes and trades as to 
the desirability of passing this Motion 
and the Bill to which it refers. I take 
it from my own personal knowledge 
that there is nothing like unanimity in 
favour of this Bill; on the contrary, as 
the division will show, there is no unani- 
mity among the people of Ireland, and 
still less among the Irish Representatives 
in this House, on the subject. It is true 
that a very inconsiderable minority are 
in favour of the extension to Ireland of 
what, for want of a better name, I may 
call the Scotch Sabbatarian observance ; 
but I submit that the hon. Gentleman 
has made out no case whatever for his 


Motion, and as this is the first occasion 
on which such a Motion has been brought 
before this Parliament, perhaps the 
House will allow me to refer briefly to 
the history of the Sunday Trading in 
Ireland Bill, which was brought before 


the late Parliament. In 1868, a Bill for 
regulating the sale of fermented and 
distilled liquors by retail on Sunday in 
Ireland was prepared and brought into 
this House by the hon. and gallant 
Member for Longford (Major O’Reilly), 
and the then Members for Monaghan 
and the City of Dublin—-Lord Cremorne 
and Mr. Pim. The Bill was read a first 
time, and ordered to be read a second 
time on February 28th, and its object 
was to extend the prohibition of the sale 
of liquors on the premises to the whole 
of Sunday; but it permitted the sale of 
liquors to be drunk off the premises from 
2 to 4 and from 8 to 9, and their sale 
by eating-house keepers to their cus- 
tomers at meals. After discussion in 
this House the Bill was referred to a 
Select Committee, consisting of 15 Mem- 
bers. That Committee sat for 13 days, 
extending over two months, and they 
examined 22 witnesses, including pre- 
sent and ex-stipendiary magistrates, 
Chief Commissioners of Police, and 
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others of large experience relating to 
every kind of drinking in Ireland, and 
their unanimous Report came before the 
House in the form of a Bill as amended 
by the Select Committee, and introduced 
by the same hon. Gentlemen on the 26th 
May in the same year. That Bill merely 
restricted the hours for the sale of liquors, 
either in or off the premises, from 2 to 7 
in rural districts, and from 2 to 9 in 
cities and towns, and it gave powers to 
magistrates to extend or restrict the 
hours within certain limits. The Bill, 
however, was not persevered in, and in 
1869 it was understood that the subject 
would be dealt with by the Government. 
The Government did deal with it in 
1872, when they embodied in their Bill 
the recommendations of the Select Com- 
mittee. They fixed the hours of sale 
as they now exist in Ireland on Sundays 
—in the rural districts from 2 to 7, and 
in towns of over 5,000 inhabitants from 
2 until 9. I may ask, what case has been 
made out to justify any interference with 
the existing Act, almost before we have 
had time to realize its beneficial effects? 
What evidence has he brought forward 
to displace that given before the Select 
Committee? The hon. Gentleman has 
brought forward no evidence, but he has 
largely quoted the opinions of Prelates, 
and I must say that he has almost me- 
naced a section of this House with the 
opinions of certain members of the 
hierarchy. As a strong and decided 
Ultramontane Roman Catholic, I give 
every obedience to my Bishops in their 
proper sphere, but I would not permit 
their interference with me here, any more 
than I would permit the interference of 
any other of my constituents here, where 
I am acting in my representative charac- 
ter. Has he produced any report in 
favour of this change from magistrates, 
from police, or from any of the authori- 
ties who are responsible for the good 
order and government of Ireland, and 
the accuracy of which could be tested? 
In the evidence given before the Com- 
mittee which sat on this subject in 1868, 
one of the Chief Commissioners of Policein 
Dublin states that public-housesin Dublin 
and elsewhere in Ireland were generally 
very well conducted, and if they were 
closed on Sundays they would be super- 
seded by low unlicensed houses, where 
necessarily a great deal of drinking and 
disorder must occur. That was the evi- 
dence of a man who has had ample ex- 
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erience of the present system, and he 
adds that it is not advisable at present 
to change it. The day may come, he 
says, when it can be done, and he hopes 
it will; but during the present genera- 
tion it would not conduce to the public 
benefit to make any alteration. Then, 
again, there is the testimony of | Mr. 
Richard Carr, the Chief Superintendent 
of the Dublin Police; and what does he 
state, after 30 years’ experience? That 
drunkenness has greatly decreased, and 
that it is not at all necessary to close 
public-houses on Sundays. There is, he 
continues, less drunkenness in Dublin 
on a Sunday than any other day in the 
week, and he is quite certain that closin 
public-houses on Sundays would le 
infallibly to illicit drinking. The Mayor 
of Cork stated before the same Commit- 
tee that such a measure would create 
discontent, and a most eminent Catholic 
clergyman of Dublin, the very Rev. 
Canon Spaight, declared the total clos- 
ing of public-houses on Sundays was a 
measure he could not recommend ; that 
people came out on those evenings to 
walk and inhale the fresh air; and that 
it would be a very great hardship if they 


were not permitted to obtain some re- 
freshment. The Mover of this Resolu- 
tion referred to the unanimity of Irish 
Members as shown by their votes on 


the last division. I am not prepared 
to accept that unanimity as a guide 
to the present state of feeling, for I 
will not accept the unanimity of the 
last Parliament on a measure of social 
coercion, any more than I am or was 
prepared to accept it for the coercion of 
my country ; and it is a singular fact 
that every Gentleman who voted in the 
last Parliament for Sunday closing in 
1870 or 1872, voted for political coercion 
for Ireland, and the majority of them 
have been relegated to private life. The 
hon. Gentleman compared the amount of 
drinking in Ireland and in Scotland, and 
he said that Scotland, in 1851, with a 
population of 2,888,742, drank 7,096,894 
gallons of spirits—which is an extraor- 
dinary quantity—while, in 1871, a popu- 
lation of 3,358,613 in Scotland only 
drank 5,671,477 gallons. But he did 
not inform the House that that was 
caused by the equalization of the spirit 
duties. I will now give him a fact that 
he may get up some statistics upon. It 
is as to the improved drinking habits of 
the people of Scotland since the Sunday 
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Closing Act has been in force. I may 
mention, as a statistical fact, that even 
though that country has been favoured 
by the operation of the Forbes Mackenzie 
Act, Scotland, with a population of 
3,500,000, now consumes 500,000 gal- 
lons of whisky more than Ireland, with 
a population of 5,500,000—so that with 
that Act, a Scotchman drinks nearly 
twice as much spirits as an Irishman. 
I should like to quote a newspaper which 
is the organ of the body whose worthy 
representative we have in the hon. Mem- 
ber. It says that an excellent example 
has just been set in the Dominion of 
Canada, and that ‘‘ many speeches have 
been made or spoiled, and many a vote 
given or lost, through the influence of 
what is called a heated imagination.” 
It goes on to use that as an argument 
for this Bill, and declares that the des- 
tinies of our Empire may some day be 
affected very seriously by ‘‘the con- 
sumption of liquor on the premises.” 
But I do not think there is any danger 
to beapprehended from allowing the Irish 
artizan to drink beer on Sundays, and 
as one who has devoted great attention 
to the subject, and who has mixed much 
with the Irish artizan class—not in the 
North and South only, but in the centre, 
in Leinster and Ulster—I can assure 
the House that there is no unanimity 
on the point in Ireland, and that, on 
the contrary, in the county from which 
I come, and the adjoining districts, there 
is a strong and most determined hostility 
to this Sabbatarian Bill. 

Lorp CHARLES BERESFORD said, 
he should oppose the Motion. He con- 
sidered it a much worse evil that public- 
houses should be closed on Sunday than 
that they should be open ; because people 
who were fond of drinking would lay in 
a stock of liquor on the Saturday night, 
and be certain to be more drunk than 
ever on Sunday. In the ordinary course 
of things, on the other hand, if people 
went into a public-house on a Sunday, 
and exhibited the least sign of inebria- 
tion, they would receive notice to quit. 
The hon. Gentleman’s proposal was a 
serious thing for Ireland. Hon. Gentle- 
men who approved of it had good rea- 
sons to be satisfied with the working of 
the Forbes Mackenzie Act in Scotland ; 
for there the people got so drunk of a 
Sunday as to occasion no trouble to their 
friends or to the police except to cart 
them home. If it should come to pass 











in Ireland, however, each individual 
member of a family would feel it his 
duty to lay in a stock for the Sunday, 
and were the wish to do so not granted, 
there would be family jars; and, he 
feared, sometimes of a very serious cha- 
racter. He thought it a most tyrannical 
wish on the part of anyone to endeavour 
to stop a poor man’s beer on the Sunday. 
The rich had their cellars, and were in- 
different—they could keep their beer for 
any length of time in prime condition, 
He had no doubt his hon. Friend the 
Member for Londonderry (Mr. R. Smyth) 
had an excellent cellar, but the poor 
man could not afford to keep one; and 
he should like to ask any hon. Gentle- 
man, supposing he could only afford two 
glasses of beer a-day, how he would 
like to have to draw it in a jug on Satur- 
day night, and put it in the cupboard 
until Sunday? It would be more like 
physic by that time than beer. There 
was an old ditty with which many hon. 
Members were no doubt familiar, which 
he thought peculiarly applicable to the 
proposition to stop a poor man’s beer on 
a Sunday. It hada touch of sentiment 
about it, which he trusted would not 
appeal in vain to the better feelings of 
the hon. Member for Londonderry, and 
its closing lines were— 

“ Confuse their eyes 

If ever they tries to rob a poor man of his 

beer!” 

Tue O’CONOR DON: I do not: in- 
tend to follow the noble Lord who has 
just addressed the House in regarding 
this subject as one suitable only for 
laughter; because this is a question 
of far greater importance than to be 
laughed down by jokes. But before 
I go any further I would like to 
make one remark on the almost con- 
cluding observation of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Dundalk (Mr. Callan), who 
stated, as a matter of fact, that when a 
Bill of this description was brought for- 
ward in the late Parliament, every Irish- 
man who voted in its favour had also 
voted in favour of the Irish Coercion 
Bills, or Bills that ordinarily went by 
the name of Coercion Bills, and that 
nearly all of them had lost their seats 
at the late Election. I cannot answer 
for any other hon. Member but my- 
self, because I do not remember the 
names of those who took part in that 
Division ; but I can say for myself that 
since I have been in this House I never 
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voted for a Coercion Bill, although I did 
vote for the Bill introduced by Sir 
Dominic Corrigan. Therefore that state- 
ment is without foundation. 

Mr. CALLAN: It was wholly unin- 
tentional on my part to appear to include 
the name of the hon. scales for Ros- 
common. I have the greatest respect 
for that hon. Gentleman, and would not 
like to impute anything of the kind to 
him. 

Tue O’CONOR DON: I accept the 
explanation of the hon. Gentleman with 
regard to myself; but I dare say if he 
looked at the Division Lists he would find. 
the names of others as well, about whom 
he has been mistaken. Further, I be- 
lieve on that occasion. there were only 
eight Members representing Irish consti- 
tuencies who went into the lobby against 
the Bill brought in by Sir Dominic Cor- 
rigan ; and out of these eight Members, 
as I am informed, at least a majority - 
have not been returned. But, Sir, this is 
not the real question at issue: I would 
come to what is the proposal before the 
House. No man in this House has 
naturally a greater.objection to restric- 
tive measures upon the transactions of 
individuals, and upon the proceedings of 
trades than I have. No man in this 
House holds a stronger opinion that we 
should legislate as little as possible in 
interfering with social arrangements or 
with the business of the country; and I 
should be the last man in this House to 
support a Bill such as is embodied in 
the Resolution before the House if I be- 
lieved it would come under that descrip- 
tion. But when I hear that argument 
used against a Bill for restricting the 
sale of liquors on Sunday, I confess I 
feel quite amazed; because, what is all 
our legislation with respect to the sale 
of liquors? Is it not all restrictive? 
Is there any man who would propose 
in this House that there should be un- 
restricted sale of liquors at every hour 
on every day, by every man who chose 
to sell them? We know that such a 
proposal as that would not be listened 
to fora moment. Therefore, there is no 
question here of principle—it is simply 
a question of degree. At the present 
moment you do restrict the sale of 
liquors on every day of the week, but 
you do not restrict other trades, and the 
question with regard to a further restric- 
tion on Sundays is not a question of 
principle but simply a question of de- 


























gree, and that degree is to be arrived 
at by ascertaining what, in the gene- 
ral opinion of the country, would be 
best for the public good. That is the 
point we have to regard. As to this 
roposal in reference to the sale of 
Seanes on Sunday, instead of the Reso- 
lution being one embodying a restriction, 
it is to my mind one which simply does 
away with a favourable exemption which 
has hitherto been enjoyed by the pub- 
licans; instead of the proposal fore- 
shadowed in the Resolution of the hon. 
Gentleman behind me (Mr. R. Smyth) 
being one for the imposition of restric- 
tions, it is simply one for doing away 
with exemptions. You have, as has 
already been pointed out to the House, 
restricted the carrying on of every 
other trade on Sunday; but you have 
existing at the present moment excep- 
tions in favour of the sale of liquors, 
and it is simply the doing away with 
these exceptions that the hon. Gentleman 
advocates, and not the origination of re- 
strictions. So that upon both points I 
say that the Bill foreshadowed in this Re- 
solution would in no way offend against 
our peculiar notions of legislation. But 
the real question after all is this—Would 
the passing of a Bill of this description 
tend to the general good of the country ? 
Would it, in other words, put down ex- 
cessive drinking on Sundays? Now, 
Sir, I think that that will in a great de- 
gree depend on what is the general feel- 
ing of the country. We know that in 
certain districts in Ireland the public- 
houses have been closed voluntarily 
through the instrumentality of certain 
Prelates of a certain Church, the popu- 
lation having voluntarily submitted 
themselves to ordinances promulgated 
by those Prelates. But we have heard 
it argued—and I entirely agree in the 
statement — that the results following 
from this voluntary closing of public- 
houses cannot be taken as a proof that 
similar results would arise if the public- 
houses were closed against the wish of 
the people. Therefore, I say that what 
we have to consider is this—Are the 
people of Ireland in that state of feeling 
in respect to this subject that they will 
not feel the closing of these public-houses 
@ grievance, and will not feel a want 
arising from the fact of their not being 
continued open? This is the really im- 
portant question at issue on this point, 
and I for a very long time was unable to 
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make up my mind upon it; but, on a full 
consideration of the subject, I have come 
to the conclusion that in the vast majority 
of instances public opinion is in favour of 
this proposal; and this being so, I believe 
that the same good results would arise 
that have already arisen in those districts 
where undoubtedly the people are in its 
favour, and where the public-houses 
have been voluntarily closed on the 
Sunday. The hon. Member for Dun- 
dalk (Mr. Callan) has spoken of some- 
thing like an inconsiderable minority of 
the people of the country being in favour 
of the proposal; but I do not know in 
what way we in this House are to arrive 
at what is the majority or the minority 
in Ireland with regard to this question. 
The hon. Gentleman behind me (Mr. 
R. Smyth) adduced certain proofs that 
the majority of the people in Ireland 
were in favour of the proposal. He 
alluded to the number of Petitions pre- 
sented to this House in favour of the 
proposal by the corporations of many 
different towns and boroughs. A number 
of representative bodies—the Poor Law 
Boards—in Ireland petitioned in its fa- 
vour, and yet the hon. Member for 
Dundalk, without adducing one single 
argument or proof that there was any 
feeling in Ireland against it, asks the 
House to believe that those in favour of 
it are an inconsiderable minority. The 
hon. Member for Dundalk asks, where 
are the expressions of opinion on the 
part of the magistrates in its favour ? 
I was of opinion that the Poor Law 
Boards of Ireland were mainly composed 
of the magistrates of the country. We 
have it on the statement of the hon. 
Member for Londonderry (Mr. R. Smyth) 
—which I assume to be correct—that 
Petitions have been presented from 80 
Boards of Guardians in Ireland in favour 
of this proposal; and that number I 
believe to be a majority of the Boards. 
Well, these Petitions are either accepted 
and approved of by the magistrates who 
are members of those Boards, or they 
represent, not- the magistrates, but the 
elected guardians returned by the people 
of the country. Therefore, I put this 
alternative to the hon. Member for Dun- 
dalk—these Petitions either represent 
the opinions of the magistrates, or they 
express the opinions of the representa- 
tives of the people in whose interests it 
is argued these public-houses are to be 
kept open ; because the elected guardians 
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are responsible to small farmers of the 
eountry—the small tenantse—in whose 
behalf these public-houses would be kept 
‘open, and if the guardians were to sign 
Petitions to Parliament to have these 
houses closed, and that this was con- 
sidered a grievance, they would very 
soon be sent about their business. They 
know this so well that they would not 
venture to send such Petitions without 
being sure they were supported by 
the feeling of the electors. I think, 
then, that we must take these opinions 
of the Boards of Guardians as represent- 
‘ing fairly the two classes—the magis- 
trates on the one hand, and the elected 
guardians on the other—and I contend 
that, as representing both, they form a 
very important element in the considera- 
tion of what is the feeling of the Irish 
people on this subject. It is astonishing 
to find in the face of this an hon. Gen- 
tleman saying that there is only an in- 
considerable minority in favour of the 
proposal, while he does not adduce one 
single argument in proof of any feeling 
against it. My opinion is that the 
feeling of the people of Ireland of all 
classes is in favour of it. I know that 
there might be great difficulties in car- 
rying out the proposal in some of the 
large towns. This was one of the rea- 
sons why I hesitated for a long time 
about joining very heartily in the move- 
ment. It was not because I thought 
that in nine-tenths of Ireland it would 
not result in good ; but I did think that 
in certain large towns it might be very 
hard to carry it out in practice, and 
that if this were not really done it might, 
I thought, be really worse than if the 
proposal were not passed into law. But 
I think, Sir, that the example of Scot- 
land is a sufficient justification for at 
least trying the same thing in Ireland. 
Of course, we are told that there isa 
great deal of drinking on Sundays in 
Scotland, and so, I believe, there is; 
but I think it a remarkable fact with 
regard to the operation of the Act in 
Scotland that whether it be for good or 
bad the general feeling of the people of 
Scotland is in favour of continuing it, 
and that it would be impossible to repeal 
it without creating such excitement in 
Scotland as this House would never face. 
To my mind this fact does away with all 
the argument about the number of gal- 
lons of whisky consumed in Scotland as 
compared with the consumption in Ire- 
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land. We have before us the fact that 
the Act has been in operation for such 
a length of time in Scotland, and that 
no one as yet has ever ventured to pro- 
pose its repeal. Why, then, should we 
not try it in Ireland? If there are diffi- 
culties as regards the great towns in 
that country, I hope they may be got 
over as they have been in Scotland, and 
if there are none, then we shall not have 
them to encounter. For these reasons, 
then, it is my intention to support the 
Motion of the hon. Member for Lon- 
donderry. 

Sir MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH : It 
was impossible to listen without respect 
and attention to the arguments of the 
hon. Member for Londonderry (Mr. ‘R. 
Smyth) in support of a Motion which has 
been backed by no small amount of po- 
pular opinion among those who, acting 
from motives of philanthropy, are en- 
deavouring to promote the cause of tem- 
perance in Ireland. I fear, however, that 
in the Motion before the House we only 
have another example of how impracti- 
cable these ideas sometimes are, for if 
this proposal were to be put into prac- 
tice in Ireland, I believe it would be 
found utterly inefficient to secure the ob- 
jects in view—that it would create evils 
far worse than those which at present 
exist, and that it would be the cause of 
a very great amount of inconvenience 
and discomfort to a very large propor- 
tion of the population. I think it is to 
be regretted that we have the proposal 
of the hon. Member for Londonderry 
put before us in the inconvenient shape 
of a Motion on going into Committee of 
Supply rather than in that of a Bill. It 
is, as it now stands, an abstract Motion. 
The hon. Member has not been able to 
show the House in what way he would 
carry it out, and I should be out of order 
in referring to the provisions of a Bill 
upon the same subject which he has in- 
troduced, and has very lately with- 
drawn. I certainly wish that instead of 
proposing a mere Resolution the hon. 
Gentleman had endeavoured to find a 
day, which surely might have been pos- 
sible at this period of the Session, 
on which he might have brought his 
scheme before the House in a proper 
shape. I will now lay before the 
House, as shortly as possible, the ar- 
guments which appear to be conclu- 
sive against the acceptance of the Mo- 
tion. As far as I could gather from 




















the hon. Member for Londonderry’s 
speech, he supported his Motion mainly 
on two grounds—first, that beer and 
whisky were two entirely different things, 
and secondly, that legislation with re- 
ard to Sunday closing in Scotland had 
m successful. I will take the second 
argument first. I must say that I do 
not think the hon. Member for London- 
derry gave sufficient weight to the dif- 
ference between the circumstances and 
feelings of Scotland and Ireland. It has 
been urged that the Sunday Closing Act 
in Scotland has been a decided success. 
I do not wish to enter into that question 
to-night ; but I believe there can be no 
doubt that there is on Sunday, in spite 
of that Act, no inconsiderable amount of 
drinking in Scotland. And when we are 
told that the consumption of spirits in 
Scotland has ser decreased since 
1852, I would mention to those who urge 
this as an argument in favour of a Sun- 
day Closing Bill that the reason for the 
decrease in the consumption of spirits is 
to be found not so much in the increased 
sobriety of the people as in the fact that 
the duty on spirits has been quadrupled. 
But I think I can give the House one 
little fact that will prove the difference 
between Scotland and Ireland in this 
matter. I read the evidence which the 
hon. Member for Edinburgh (Mr. 
M‘Laren) gave some years ago before 
a Select Committee on the Sunday closing 
question with regard to England; and 
the hon. Gentleman there stated that 
when the agitation for Sunday closing 
was first started in the city which he 
represents, there were out of 974 public- 
houses in Edinburgh, only 490 that were 
opened on Sundays. Well, but what is 
the case with regard to Ireland? The 
six-day licences have been fairly tried 
there, and I think that no one will assert 
that they have met with any amount of 
public support, or that any considerable 
number of these licences have been taken 
out. We have then these two facts, that 
without any law and purely on account 
of the Scotch feeling in favour of a rigid 
observance of the Sabbath, more than 
half the total number of public-houses 
in Edinburgh were closed on Sundays, 
while Sunday closing in Ireland, al- 
though supported by law, finds no favour 
with those who keep public-houses, and 
of course does not find favour with those 
who frequent them. The proposal be- 
fore the House has also been supported 
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by evidence adduced as to the popu- 
lar feeling in Ireland in its favour. If 
the House will consider what has passed 
in this country within the last 10 or 20 
years, I think it will be of opinion that 
a popular feeling is not always a safe 
guide in questions of this kind, and that, 
at any rate, of all the unsafe guides we 
can trust to, popular feeling—before it 
is thoroughly awakened—is about the 
most unsafe. Some-years before I had 
the honour of occupying a seat in this 
House, a measure was passed—I think 
in the year 1854—which shortened the 
hours of the sale of liquors on Sunday 
in this country. Those who remember 
that time will also remember the agita- 
tion which ensued when the law came 
to be put in force. The Bill was carried 
almost unanimously through Parliament, 
and it was supposed to have been gene- 
rally supported by the popular feeling 
of the country ; but no sooner was it 
enforced than such an agitation was cre- 
ated against it that Parliament had to 
repeal it in the following Session. 
Let us take another example in the 
case of the Permissive Bill. It is not 
so many years ago that the Permissive 
Bill was in so promising a position 
in the then House of Commons, that, 
I believe, it even arrived at the barren 
honour of a second reading, while it 
certainly did seem to have a consider- 
able amount of popular support in the 
country, and a fair chance of becoming 
law. But what, let me ask, is its posi- 
tion now? The real fact is that with 
regard to measures like the Permissive 
Bill, or the Sunday Closing Bill, there are 
a number of active philanthropists in the 
country who can always raise a conside- 
rable agitation in favour of their projects, 
but they in reality form what is, after all, 
an inconsiderable portion of the popu- 
lation; and the remaining part of the 
community, being as it were asleep at 
the time, and hardly aware that such 
measures are discussed, do not realize 
what is being done, and only arouse 
themselves when there is really a pros- 
pect of their being made law, or when 
they are actually enforced. I will ven- 
ture to say that so far as any expression 
of popular feeling is concerned, we 
have nothing before us that will safely 
guide the House; and I may remind 
the House when Petitions in favour 
of the present proposal are spoken of, 
that during one Session of Parliament 
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Petitions were presented with no fewer 
than 1,000,000 signatures, from persons 
in England, in favour of a Sunday 
Closing Bill for England and Wales. 
But I have another argument to urge. 
I would ask the House what is the his- 
tory of past legislation, or attempted 
legislation, on this matter with regard 
to Ireland? I have taken some trouble 
to inquire into what was the state of 
the law before the time referred to by 
the hon. Member opposite—namely, the 
year 1832. I find that in an Act passed 
in 1807 no sale of spirituous liquors by 
retail was allowed between 12 o’clock 
on Saturday night and 12 o’clock on 
Sunday night, nor of wine, beer, ale, 
porter, cider, or perry, on Sundays be- 
fore 2 p.M., except to travellers. But 
in the following year came a Sunday 
Closing Act, or something like it, for 
in 1808 I find that those who enter- 
fained persons in public-houses at any 
time whatever on Sundays were liable 
to a fine of 40s., and of £5 on a second 
conviction. But this Sunday Closing Act 
was a dead letter, and in 1815 it was 
repealed, and the old Act of 1807 re- 
enacted, under which houses were opened 


in Ireland for drinking anything but 
spirituous liquors, except with regard 
to inmates or travellers, who were to 


drink anything they chose. This state 
of the law, as far as I can discover, re- 
mained until 1833, and I have no doubt, 
although I am not able to trace the rea- 
sons which induced Parliament to pass 
the Act of 1838, that the manner in which 
public-houses were regulated at that 
time was so bad that the Act of 1833, 
by which the hours of opening on Sun- 
days were fixed from 2 in the afternoon 
till 11 at night, was not passed as an Act 
which opened houses that had before 
been closed, but rather as an Act to re- 
gulate the hours of sale. Well, Sir, 
what has happened since ? Why, in 
1868 the hon. and gallant Member for 
the county of Longford (Major O’Reilly), 
than whom no one is more thoroughly 
acquainted with the details of the ques- 
tion—being himself in favour of Sunday 
closing, introduced a Bill for closing 
public-houses on Sunday, except for 
drinking off the premises. That Bill 
was referred to a Select Committee, on 
which sat such ardent Friends of Sunday 
closing as Lord Olaud Hamilton, and 
Mr. Pim, and a nobleman whose autho- 
rity all will respect—the late Lord Mayo. 
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The Bill which emerged from that Com- 
mittee was not a Sunday Closing Bill, 
but proposed the hours of from 2 till 7 
in the country, and from 2 till 9 in 
towns. These facts are strong as re- 
gards past legislation or proposed legis- 
lation, against the proposal of the hon. 
Member for Londonderry. But it has 
been said that because Sunday closing 
had been voluntarily adopted in cer- 
tain dioceses in the South of Ireland— 
in the dioceses of Cashel, Ferns, and 
Kilmore — therefore a compulsory law 
ought to be extended to the whole of 
Ireland. I know of no more fallacious 
argument than that. The parish priests 
and the Bishops of those dioceses have 
the greatest spiritual influence over'their 
flocks. They have exercised that influ- 
ence in the cause of temperance, and 
all honour to them for so doing. They 
have _—— the publicans through- 
out those dioceses to adopt a voluntary 
closing Act; but it is precisely because 
this was adopted voluntarily that it sue- 
ceeded. But why has not this move- 
ment been further extended? In one 
of those dioceses Sunday closing has 
prevailed for 15 years, and in another 
for 12, and yet the principle has not 
been extended to other dioceses that 
are equally Roman Catholic in po- 
pulation, and equally under the im- 
fluence of the priests. I think the 
answer is this — that those dioceses 
mainly consist, if not entirely, of coun- 
try districts, and that the great difficulty 
in this matter arises when you come to 
deal with the large town populations; 
and if you pass a compulsory law for 
the country and not for towns you will 
find another difficulty—namely, that. of 
deciding on what is country and what 
is town. Probably there are no places 
to which it would be more hard or 
more unfair to apply such an Act than 
those to which people go from Eng- 
land, as well as from different parts of 
Ireland, for the sake of beautiful scenery 
or fresh air. Those are places where 
the application of a Sunday Closing 
Act would cause great and unneces- 
sary inconvenience. And why should 
not people in Ireland have the facility 
which the law now gives them of obtain- 
ing moderate refreshment in public- 
houses on the Sunday afternoons? Fs 
it because they drink whisky and not 
beer that they are to be debarred from 
indulging in a glass on a Sunday? It 
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appears to me that this measure must 
be looked upon as one which has re- 
ference not merely to Ireland. The 
hon. Member for Londonderry says that 
his proposal simply applies to Ireland, 
and that it has secured a very large 
amount of support from the most im- 
rtant public opinion of that country. 
Tiare endeavoured to show the House 
of how much value the support of public 
opinion has proved in the case of other 
measures of this nature; but this mea- 
sure, although only intended to be ap- 
plied to Ireland, contains principles 
which I hope will not be adopted by 
this House, either with reference to Ire- 
land or England; because it embodies 
within itself an uniiecessary amount of 
interference with the general public con- 
venience, which will make the law to be 
rded as so unfair and irksome as 
almost certainly to secure its evasion. 
The hon. Member for Roscommon (The 
0’Conor Don) has told us that restric- 
tion was already in force, and that, 
in fact, it was necessary for the liquor 
trade. I do not oppose restriction ; but 
what I say is that restriction cannot 
go beyond certain bounds, and it is no 
more an argument in favour of total 
Sunday closing that you have already 
limited the hours of closing within the 
narrowest limits consistent with the 
public convenience, than it would be to 
say that because you regulate public- 
houses to a certain extent therefore 
you should close them altogether. Of 
course there will be in Ireland, as 
well as in Scotland, or anywhere else, a 
certain number of people who will get 
drink whatever the law may be, and 
those persons would, if this measure 
were passed, go to unlicensed houses, 
where they would be less under the 
supervision of the police or under no 
supervision at all, and therefore the 
results would probably be worse to the 
morals and sobriety of the people than at 
present. I hope that the House in con- 
sidering this question will not look upon 
it merely as an Irish matter. I trust 
neither the hon. Member for London- 
derry nor others who come from that 
country will wish to deny to English 
Members that right which we all pos- 
sess, of considering to the best of our 
a any measure that is brought 
re the House. Any p al on 
this subject must be dealt vith by the 
votes of the whole of the British Par- 
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liament, according to the arguments 
that may be laid before them. I have 
listened very attentively to the speech 
of the hon. Member for Londonderry, 
and to the debate that has taken place ; 
but, so far, Ido not see that any rea- 
sons have been given why Sunday 
closing should be successful in Ireland 
because it may be popular in Scotland, 
or why we should impose upon Ireland 
a measure of restriction which we should 
necessarily oppose if it were proposed in 
this country. 

Mr. DICKSON: I rise to support the 
Motion of the hon. Member for London- 
derry (Mr. R. Smyth). The unanimity 
which exists in Ireland on this question 
shows that there is no matter which is 
more important to the peace and welfare 
of the country. I have some experience 
as a magistrate of the degradation, and 
misery, and crime attendant upon Sun- 
day drinking in Ireland, and I know 
how, in the great majority of cases 
amongst working men, they, instead of 
being at their work on Monday morning, 
stay away in consequence of having been 
drinking on the previous day. -Were it 
not for the facilities for drinking which 
are supplied by the public-houses keep- 
ing open during the idle hours of Sun- 
day, those men who stay away from their 
work on Monday would be ready and 
willing to go to it. The aim of the 
Motion is simply to aid in abating an 
evil which overshadows the land and 
has spread throughout every district in 
Ireland. The measure comes before the 
House with, I may say, almost the 
unanimous support of Irish Members 
and of the Irish people, backed by all 
the religious denominations throughout 
the country, which have long looked 
forward with great anxiety to its success 
and to the blow it will give to the vice 
of drunkenness that has existed, and 
still exists, over thecountry. In urging 
hon. Members to pass the Motion, we 
say—‘‘ We only ask for Ireland what 
you have done for Scotland.” I trust 
the House, considering the position Ire- 
land occupies, will extend to her what 
it has already conferred upon Scotland. 
I am sure that the passing of this mea- 
sure would cause a diminution in the 
number of habitual drunkards, by de- 

riving them of the facilities they would 
fon for obtaining drink on Sunday. 
Respectable working men would rejoice 
at the Legislature removing from their 
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aths the temptation to drink on Sun- 

ays, because I believe that in Ireland 
drinking is circumstantial ; that it takes 
place more for the love of company than 
the love of drink. Then there is another 
important aspect of this question, which 
should not be overlooked in these days 
of agitation for shortening the hours of 
labour. When we think of the 30,000 
young men and women employed in 
public-houses occupied at work seven 
hours on Sunday, having been engaged 
already during the week 90 hours, we 
must come to the conclusion that they 
ought to have the opportunity of enjoy- 
ing the Sunday. I will just read to the 
House what their opinions are. These 
persons have presented a Memorial to 
the House, in which they represent that 
the grievance they endured, and state that 
the time is now ripe for a change in the 
law, and hope that total Sunday closin 
will be established. It has been asa | 
as an argument against closing public- 
houses on Sundays, that it would increase 
the illicit sale of drink, and the hon. 
Member for Dundalk (Mr. Callan) has 
taken that view; but against that we 
have the testimony of the Roman Catholic 
Archbishop of Ireland, who has very 
clearly shown that such would not be 
the case. I will only now say that I 
hope the House will extend to Ire- 
land what it has already extended to 
Scotland. 

Mr. CONOLLY : I regret very much, 
Sir, that the Government have chosen 
to oppose this most reasonable request ; 
because it places me and other most 
faithful friends of the Government in a 
most difficult position, as we have to 
choose between being unfaithful to our 
Leaders or unfaithful to our constituents. 
Now, that is a very awkward position 
to be placed in. If I have not any 
choice—if I am driven into that position 
by the action of the Government, I have 
no hesitation in the line which I shall 
adopt ; I shall be true to my constituents. 
But I am not satisfied with the line the 
Government have taken in this matter 
upon the argument which we have 
heard. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
has addressed himself with great care to 
the question, but with all his care he 
has shown he was advocating a very 
bad case. I will with great brevity, 
considering the late hour, point out 
where the right hon. Gentleman seems 
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to me to have failed. First of all, he 
says that all classes in Ireland do not 
ask and are opposed to asking for what 
means, in principle, total closing on 
Sundays. Then we say that we give a 
man six days in the week during which 
he can have as much drink as he likes, 
and it is but a small sacrifice he would 
have to make, and but little to ask for— 
that with regard to which all classes are 
agreed—namely, that the Sunday should 
have an immunity from the liquor traffic. 
Well, Sir, the right hon. Gentleman has 
failed here. Then in the parallel which 
he has drawn between this ular re- 
quest and the Permissive Bill, say he 
has utterly failed. I, for one, always 
opposed the Permissive Bill; but I am 
strongly in favour of the modest request 
now before the House. If there ever 
was a measure which was suited to the 
genius of Ireland, that is the measure 
now before the House. It is asked for 
by all religious bodies in the country, 
much to their credit, following in that 
respect the sainted track of the Rev. 
Theobald Mathew. Father Mathew, by 
his unaided exertions, brought about 
the first step in the direction of putting 
an end to the vice of drunkenness in 
Ireland, and everybody who knew Ire- 
land before the preaching of the Rev. 
Theobald Mathew will know that that 
man, and that man alone, put a complete 
stop at the time to the vice of drunken- 
ness in Ireland. Well, Sir, if that can 
be done by the preaching of one humble 
priest in Ireland, I shall not be told, that 
which is agreed on on all sides in Ireland 
ought not to have a fair trial. I think 
the Government have come to a very 
precipitate determination on this subject, 
and I do not think it is graceful in them 
to drive their best friends away from 
them. Whatever shall be the result, I 
shall be true to my constituency, though 
it makes me untrue to my Leaders, which 
I much regret. 

Mr. O’GORMAN: After the admi- 
rable speech which has been pronounced 
by the right hon. Baronet the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, I must say that 
the wind is completely taken out of my 
sails. I oppose this Resolution abso- 
lutely, in the most downright way, and 
for this reason, that it is nothing more 
nor less—if, for instance, a Bill to its 
effect were passed—than the perpetua- 
ting of that which has been for many 
centuries the bane of Ireland—namely, 
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the making of one law for the rich and 
another for the poor. It is contended 
by everyone who has spoken upon this 
subject that gentlemen who belong to 
clubs in Ireland or England have the 
most perfect privilege of frequenting 
those places on Sundays, and drinking 
whatever they think proper; while at 
the same moment, according to the pro- 
visions of this Act—{ Laughter |—well, 
of this Motion if it were put into an 
Act—a poor man is entirely prevented 
from having one single drop of liquor 
on that day. If this Bill is passed, a 
poor man who walks out for a few miles 
with his family on Sunday—perhaps 
on a very hot Sunday, perhaps on 
a very wet day—after having done 
six hard days’ work, is absolutely pre- 
vented by this law, or would be if it 
were a law, from having one single quart 
of beer or a drop of whisky. Sir, I shall 
oppose this to the last. And why do I 
doso? Because I shall always oppose 
everything unjust. I do not care for its 
expediency. I place that altogether out 
of my view when justice is to be done, 
and this is one of those cases in which I 
say, let the heavens fall, but let not an 
atom of injustice be done to Ireland. 
Those are the reasons which influence 
me, Sir, in voting as I shall do to-night. 
Now, Sir, it has been stated that one of 
the chief items in the strength, or that 
the great strength of this Resolution 
lies in the fact that the Archbishop of 
Cashel and the Bishop of Ferns have 
prevailed upon their people to abstain 
from liquor on Sundays. I consider, 
Sir, that that is the very weakest point 
in the whole of their argument, and I 
will prove it. These pastors of the 
people have, by their zeal, piety, and ex- 
emplary lives, prevailed upon their people 
without an Act of Parliament to cease 
from drinking intoxicating liquors on 
Sundays. That may be and is all very 
well: but if you pass an Act of Parlia- 
ment in this House preventing people 
from having liquor on Sundays—pari 
passu with these illustrious prelates— 
that Act will not only be without force 
in Ireland, but that which has already 
been done by the gentle counsel and 
example of these illustrious priests will 
cease to have effect; and not only the 
_ in those portions of Ireland which 

ave not yet been brought over by the 
pressure of the Bishops will rebel against 
the Act, but also those in that portion 
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which observes the Sunday closing prin- 
ciple will rebel against the gentle pres- 
sure put upon them by the Bishops, 
simply because of the coercive character 
of the Act. Under these circumstances, 
I shali oppose this Bill to the last as a 
piece of injustice, and as tending to 
establish one law for the rich and another 
for the poor. 


Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 201 ; Noes 
110: Majority 91. 

Main Question proposed. 

Original Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Committee deferred till Monday next. 


CRYSTAL PALACE (SPIRITUOUS 
LIQUORS LICENCE). 
MOTION FOR PAPERS. 


; Sm WILFRID LAWSON moved 
or— 

“A Copy of the Justices’ Certificate upon 
which the Inland Revenue Department has 
issued a Licence to the Directors of the Crystal 
Palace for the sale of spirituous liquors, con- 
trary to the express provisions of the 13th sec- 
tion of the Crystal Palace Company’s Act.” 
The hon. Baronet explained that the 
Directors of the Crystal Palace Company 
had applied for a spirit licence in addi- 
tion to a wine and beer licence, but the 
magistrates declined to accede to their 
request, and only granted a certificate 
for wine and beer. Nevertheless, the 
Inland Revenue Department—contrary, 
he believed, to law—had granted a spirit 
licence in addition to one for wine and 
beer. The Motion which he now made 
was for the production of the certificate. 
He wanted to have the matter put right, 
and to ascertain whether the proceeding 
was without the authority of the Com- 
pany’s Act of Parliament. He had had 
to fight for the same sort of thing before 
in his own county. He told the Reve- 
nue officers at the time that they were 
acting contrary to the law, and he had 
to contend against the magistrates, the 
magistrates’ clerk, the police, and the 
excise. Ultimately he beat them all, 
and succeeded in getting the man fined 
because he had obtained a licence con- 
trary tolaw. In this case he believed 
that the Crystal Palace Company had 
obtained a licence contrary to law, and 
he did not see why they should be al- 
lowed to retain it simply because they 
were a great company. He thought 
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that no one should be allowed to break 
the law with impunity. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That there be laid before this House, a 
Copy of the Justices’ Certificate upon which the 
Inland Revenue Department has issued a Licence 
to the Directors of the Crystal Palace for the 
sale of spirituous liquors, contrary to the ex- 
press provision of the 13th section of the Crystal 
Palace Company’s Act.” —(Sir Wilfrid Lawson.) 


Mr. ASSHETON CROSS said, he 
was afraid he was unable to comply with 
the Motion of the hon. Baronet in the 
precise terms in which it stood upon the 
Paper. Yet he did not rise altogether 
for the purpose of opposing the Motion 
of the hon. Baronet. His only reason 
for raising an objection was this—that 
as the Motion stood upon the Paper it 
assumed that of which the House knew 
nothing, and of which it could know no- 
thing—namely, that the Justices had 
acted contrary to the express provisions 
of an Act of Parliament. That was an 
argumentative statement contained in 
the Motion which it was hardly right to 
call upon the House to adopt. It as- 
sumed that which he thought the House 
had no right to assume, that the Jus- 
tices, acting in their official capacity, 
had acted in direct contravention of the 
provisions of an Act of Parliament. 
The hon. Baronet said in his Motion, as 
it appeared on the Paper, that the Jus- 
tices had granted a certificate contrary 
to the express provisions of the 13th 
section of the Orystal Palace Company’s 
Act. 

Str WILFRID LAWSON apologized 
for interrupting the right hon. Gentle- 
man, but thought it might perhaps facili- 
tate matters if he were to say that the 
officers of Excise were the persons who 
had broken the law, and not the Jus- 
tices. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS said, that 
was not the effect of the Motion which 
the hon. Baronet had placed upon the 
Paper. As to the 13th section of the 
Crystal Palace Company’s Act, he was 
instructed that it was simply this :— 
‘The expenses of this Act incidental 
thereto shall be borne by the Company.” 
He evidently could not see what that 
had to do with the question which the 
hon. Baronet had raised. Therefore, he 
did object to the last words of the Mo- 
tion, ‘‘ contrary to the express provision 
of the 13th section of the Crystal Palace 
Company’s Act;” but he had not the 
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slightest objection to lay upon the Table 
a copy of the Justices’ certificate. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
from the word “ liquors,’’ to the end of 
the Question.” —(Mr. Secretary Cross.) 


Str WILFRID LAWSON said, he 
was much obliged to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman for allowing him to have the Re- 
turn he had moved for. He was quite 
willing to omit from the Motion the 
words to which the right hon. Gentleman 
had objected. His main object was 
simply to obtain a copy of the certificate. 
He did not blame the magistrates; but 
he certainly did object to the course 
which the officers of the Inland Revenue 
Department had taken. What the ma- 
gistrates did was this: They gave the 
licence, and they said, ‘‘ You can have 
your licence for beer and wine, but you 
are not to have it for spirits or anything 
contrary to the Act of Parliament.” 
Yet, in spite of that, the officers of the 
Inland Revenue Department gave them 
a licence for spirits ; therefore, the right 
hon. Gentleman would see that he did 
not blame the magistrates in the slightest 
degree. He had no objection, however, 
to leave out of the Motion the words to 
which the right hon. Gentleman objected. 


Question, ‘‘ That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the Ques- 
tion,” put, and negatived. 

Main Question, as amended, put, and 
agreed to. 

Ordered, That there be laid before this House, 
a Copy of the Justices’ Certificate upon which 
the Taland Revenue Department has issued a 
Licence to the Directors of the Crystal Palace 
for the sale of spirituous liquors. 


TICHBORNE PROSECUTION. 
MOTION FOR A RETURN. 


Mr. WHALLEY moved for a Re- 
turn— 

“of the sum expended in relation to the 
Tichborne Prosecution and all proceedings 
arising out of and connected therewith or re- 
sulting therefrom, and in such Return to specify 
the amount paid to cach witness examined, and 
also to such persons as were subpoenaed to 
attend as witnesses, but were not called upon to 
give evidence.” 


The reason, he said, why he did so was 
that it came to his knowledge that a 
considerable number of witnesses were 
kept in London to whom large sums 
of money were paid; and were sent back 
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without being examined. He could not 
properly call attention to the manner in, 
which the prosecution was conducted 
unless he had the names of persons who 
came from a great distance, some from 
Ireland and elsewhere. He brought the 
subject under the notice of the Treasury, 
but it was of no use; and he might state 
that if any objection were made to the 
agg Return he would take it in any 
orm. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That there be laid before this House, a 
Return of the sum expended in relation to the 
Tichborne Prosecution and all proceedings 
arising out of and connected therewith or result- 
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ing therefrom, and in such Return to specify | 
the amount paid to each witness examined, and | 
also to such persons as were subpoenaed to attend | 
as witnesses, but were not called upon to give 
evidence.” —(Mr. Whalley.) 


Mr. W. H. SMITH regretted that 
he was not able to comply with the 
terms of the Motion. It was contrary 





to all precedent and to public policy 
to give the names of the witnesses ; | 
but he was prepared to give him infor- | 
mation with regard to the amounts paid | 
for counsels’ fees, to witnesses, to law 
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stationers, and to shorthand writers. 
The total cost was £55,315 17s. 1d. The 
amount of counsels’ fees was £23,642, 
of which £1,146 was paid in 1872-3, 
and £22,495 in 1873-4; the witnesses 
were paid in 1872-3 £823, in 1873-4 
£8,839—total, £9,662. The shorthand 
writers had received £3,493; the jury, 
£3,780 ; law stationers and printing, 
£9,237. Of the whole costs £49,815 had 
been paid; the estimated amount of ex- 
penditure unpaid was, for Australian 
and Chili witnesses £4,000; other wit- 
nesses, agents, printing, &e., £1,500 
—total yet to pay, £5,500; making 
the total costs what he had stated 
£55,315 17s. id. If the hon. Gentleman 
would withdraw his Motion he would 
lay the whole particulars on the Table 
of the House. 

Mr. WHALLEY said, he would with- 
draw his Motion and take any Return 
the hon. Gentleman would give him. 


Prosecution. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


House adjourned at One o’clock 
till Monday next 
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